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PUBLISHERS'    PREFACE. 


Thv  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Receipts"  being  now  completed,  it  is  proper  to 
offer  to  the  reader  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  concerning  the  nature  and  contents  of 
the  work  to  which  his  attention  is  directed.  From  the  Author's  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Cyclopaedia,  recently  issued  in  London, — ^from  which  this 
volume  has  been  reprinted, — we  eictract  the  ensuing  paragraphs,  comprising  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  original  Preface. 

'*  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  an  accurate  and  compendious  collection 
of  formulae  and  processes,  with  a  Tariety  of  information  suitable  to  the  general 
reader,  and  practical  purposes. 

"  In  the  performance  of  the  laborious  task  of  compilation,  the  grincipal  aim  has 
been,  to  render  this  work  as  extensively  useful  as  possible,  as  well  as  a  correct, 
comprehensive,  and  conveniently  arranged  manual  of  reference  on  the  subjects  on 
which  it  treats.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  directions  for  the  preparation  of  several . 
thousand  articles  of  interest  and  utility,  together  with  their  properties,  uses,  and 
doses,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  purity,  and  detecting  their  presence  in 
other  compounds.  In  most  cases,  the  derivations  of  the  names,  and  a  short  histori* 
cal  notice  of  the  more  important  substances  have  been  appended ;  and  the  various 
scientific  and  technical  terms  that  occur  have  been  generally  defined,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  work  as  self-explanatory  as  possible.  As  the  names  of  substances, 
especially  those  employed  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  medicine,  have  undergone 
repeated  alterations,  and  even  at  the  present  day  frequently  vary  as  applied  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  the  old  and  new  names,  and  the  usual  synonymes,  English,  Latin 
and  Continental,  have  been  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mistakes,  and 
facilitating  reference  to  more  elaborate  works.  A  general,  rather  than  a  scientific 
arrangement  has  been  adopted,  because  the  object  of  the  work  is  popular  and  univer- 
sal ;  and  though  useful  to  men  of  science,  it  is  more  especially  addressed  to  practical 
persons  and  the  public  at  large.  Theoretical  reasonings  have  been  avoided,  except 
in  some  instances,  where  a  slight  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  seemed  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  application  of  practical  detail.  The  whole  book  will  form  a  com- 
pendious Dictionary  of  Reference  for  the  manufacturer,  tradesman,  and  amateur,  as 
well  as  the  heads  of  families ;  and  there  are  few  persons  who  will  not  find,  on 
looking  over  its  pages,  some  article  that  will  interest  them. 

'*  The  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  the  present  work  have  been  derived, 
render  it  deserving  of  the  utmost  confidence.  The  best  and  latest  authorities  have 
been  invariably  resorted  to,  and  innumerable  volumes,  both  British  and  Continental, 
hare  been  consulted  and  compared.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  has  been  derived 
firom  the  personal  experience  of  the  Editor,  and  the  processes  of  vanouft  \s&Mit%\on»a 
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and  manufactories,  many  of  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  from  having  inspected 
their  application  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  indiscriminate  adoption  of  matter, 
WITHOUT  EXAMiNATio.N,  has  been  uniformly  avoided ;  and  in  no  instance  has  any 
process  been  admitted,  unless  it  rested  upon  some  well-known  fact  of  science,  or 
came  recommended  on  good  authority.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sources  of  in- 
formation have  been  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  a 
proper  estimation  of  their  value.  A^lierever  this  is  not  the  case,  in  reference  to 
borrowed  formuls  or  facts,  the  omission  has  arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  accu- 
rately determining  to  whom  the  merit  is  due.  The  individual  names  that  appear  in 
the  work,  are  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  immediately  attached  information  or 
formuls  are  usually  attributed,  or  on  whose  recommendation  or  authority  they  have 
been  taken. 

"  It  has  been  endeavored  to  avoid  confusion  of  the  medicinal  weights  and  meas- 
ures, with  those  commonly  used  in  trade  and  commerce.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  employ  the  usual  signs  or  characters  to  indicate  those  denomi- 
nations of  either,  that  do  not  correspond  in  value.  The  quantities  would  have  been 
gladly  brought  to  one  uniform  standard,  had  such  an  attempt  been  practicable.  The 
method  adopted  in  this  particular,  will  be  found  both  simple  and  accurate. 

"  The  nature  of  a  condensed  alphabetical  arrangement  not  permitting  numerous 
individual  articly  to  come  under  distinct  heads,  the  casual  reader  may  often  be  led 
to  suppose  this  work  most  deficient,  where  in  reality  it  is  most  copious.  Thus,  on 
searching  for  Hydrocyanic  Acid  under  H,  or  Picric  Acid  under  P,  such  an  article 
will  not  be  found  :  but  on  reference  to  the  heads  Prussic  Acid,  and  Carbazotic  Acid, 
other  names  for  those  articles,  much  valuable  matter  on  those  subjects  will  be  met 
with.  In  like  inanner,  a  vast  number  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  as  Pills,  I^o- 
tions.  Ointments,  dice,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  remarks  that  follow  the  notice 
of  their  principal  ingredients.  Many  extensive  subjects  are  also  necessarily  dis- 
persed under  several  distinct  heads.  Thus,  information  on  the  manufacture  of 
LIQUEURS  will  be  found  under  the  heads.  Cordials,  Crimes,  Balms,  Oils,  Anisette  de 
Bordeaux,  Sighs  of  Love,  Parfait  Amour,  Noyeau,  Ratafia,  ice, ;  on  perfumery, 
under  the  heads,  Eaux,  Esprits,  Essences,  Extracts,  Pommades,  Poudres,  &,c. ;  on 
DTEiNO,  under  the  heads.  Calico-printing,  Dyeing,  Archil,  Annotto ;  Blue,  Brown, 
Black,  and  other  Dyes ;  Alumina,  Tin,  Mordants,  Chloride  of  Tin,  Brazil-wood,  and 
Indigo.  By  a  little  attention,  such  divisions  may  be  referred  to,  and  readily  com- 
pared. Sufiicient  directions  are  appended  to  the  various  processes,  to  enable  even 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  chemical  manipulations,  to  apply  them  with 
success." 

The  work  has  been  reprinted  exactly  from  the  last  Ixmdon  edition,  with  one 
exception,  which  must  be  stated.  Afler  the  volume  was  begun,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  a  large  number  of  references  to  articles  which  are  not  comprised  in 
the  miscellany.  It  appears  that  the  compilation  was  entered  upon  without  any  dis- 
tinct survey  of  the  multifarious  materials  appertaining  to  such  a  Cyclopedia ;  and 
therefore,  c(mstant  directions  were  superadded  to  the  same  or  analogous  substances 
or  preparations,  which  it  was  designed  should  be  embodied  in  subsequent  portions 
of  the  alphabetic  classification.  Early,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the  volume,  it 
must  have  been  ascertained  that,  by  following  out  that  unrestricted  introduction  of 
I,  the  Cyclopedia  would  have  been  a  book,  **  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam 
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ahis ;"  and  whether  it  could  have  been  completed  to  the  word  Finis,  during  the 
life-time  of  the  Author,  is  very  problematical.  Those  supernumerary  explanations, 
consequently,  were  omitted.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  subject  the  book  to  a 
close  examination,  that  all  those  fictitious  references  might  be  excluded,  and  the 
reader  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  turning  over  the  volume  for  expected  information, 
which  the  work  does  not  contain  in  the  form  specified,  but  which  is  really  included 
in  the  primary  articles.  Among  the  continual  variety  of  those  irrelevant  references, 
it  is  possible  that  a  few  of  them  may  have  been  unwittingly  overlooked ;  otherwise, 
they  have  been  erased  ;  and  thus  the  reader  has  been  saved  indefinite  perplexity,  in 
not  obtaining,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  requisite  intelligence  upon  the  subject 
which  he  was  investigating. 

The  Publishers,  therefore,  now  present  to  the  mistresses  and  managers  of 
domestic  economy,  and  to  the  various  classes  of  experimental  artisans,  and  men  of 
business,  both  operatives  and  traders,  a  volume  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
very  superior  to  every  preceding  collection  of  receipts,  for  general  utility.  The 
whole  series  is  the  result  of  actual  scientific  testa,  and  presented  in  a  very  lucid 
maimer ;  combining  the  utmost  economy  and  utility,  with  elegance  and  easiness  of 
attaining  the  object  desired. 

Moreover,  while  it  constitutes  the  best  manual  that  exists,  for  family  use,  for  the 
culinary  and  the  other  departments  of  household  life,  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
Receipts''  will  be  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  dairyman  and  the  farmer ;  and  for  all 
the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  to  whom  Ure's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  a  hand-book,  Cooley's  "  Practical  Receipts"  is  an  essential  accompaniment,  as 
developing  the  minute,  familiar  processes  inculcated  in  that  large  and  profound  de- 
velopment of  modem  discovery  and  science. 

New  York,  November  19«  1845 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND   SIGNS 

USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


Ale.  AlchemicaL 

Am.  H.  American  HoqiitaL 

Ant  Antidote. 

Arab.  Arabic 

Aost  Fh.  Austrian  PharmacopoBla. 

Bat  Ph.  Batavian  da 

Co.  Comjpound. 

Comp.    Do. 

Comp.  Composition. 

Do9u  Danish. 

Dan.  Ph.  Danish  FharmacqMBia. 

Def.  Definition. 

Der.  Derivation. 

Dim.  DiiftinntiTe. 

Dut.  Dutch. 

£.  H.  Royal  Edinburgh  HoqiitaL 

Eq.  Equivalent 

Equiv.    Da 

Ettim.  Estimation. 

Exter.  Extermination. 

Fr,  French. 

F.  H.  French  Hospital 

Fr.  H.  Da 

For.  H.  Foreign  Hospital 

Ger.  H.  German      da 

Ger.  German. 

Guy's  H.  Guy's  Hospital. 

Hist.  History. 

Hos.  F.  Hospital  Formulary. 

Ing.  Ingredients. 

It.  ItaL  Italian. 

lul.  H.  Italian  HospitoL 

Linn.  Limueus. 

M.  Mix. 

Maj.  Majendie's  Formulary. 

No.  Number. 

O.  Old  PharmacopGBia. 

Obs.  Obsolete. 


P.  C.  PharmacopGBia  Chiruigica. 
P.  CkML  Paris  Codex,  or  French  Pharmaco- 
pGBia. 
P.  D.  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 
P.  E.  Edinburgh    do. 
P.  L.  London         da 
P.  U.  S.  United  States  da 
p.  m.  Equal  parts. 
Pf.  Proof. 
Port.  Portuguese, 
pp.  Prepared. 
Prep.  Preparation. 
Pret.  Preservation. 
Proc  Process. 
Prod.  Product 
Prop.  Properties. 

Prus.  Ph.  Prussian  PharmacopoBia. 
Pur.  Purity. 
Purif.  Purification, 
q.  p.  As  much  as  you  pleasa 
q.  s.  As  much  as  suflicient 
k.  Recipe,  take. 
Rett.  Restoration. 
Rus.  Ph.  Russian  Pharmacopoeia. 
S.  A.  According  to  art 
Sour.  Sources. 
Sp.  Span.  Spanish. 
Span.  rh.  Spanish  Pharmacopoeia, 
sp.  Spirit 
88.  One-half. 

St  B.  H.  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
St.  Geo.  H.  Saint  George's        da 
S.  V.  Spirit  of  wine. 
S.  V.  R.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
Swed.  Swedish. 

Swed.  Ph.  Swedish  Pharmacopoeia. 
Syn.  Synonymes. 
\f.  C.  H.  University  College  Hospital. 


C.  An  imperial  gallon. 

Cong.         Da 

pall.  Da 

qt.  An  imperial  quart 

(>.  An  imperial  pint 

pt  Da 

cwt.  A  hundred-weight  of  112  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

rj.  A  quarter  of  a  hundred-weight,  of  28  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

Ibw  When  preceded  by  Arabic  figrures,  a  pound, 
A  voirdupoitf  of  7000  grains. 

IK  When  followed  by  Roman  nnmerals,  a 
pound,  Troiff  of  5600  gndns. 


J  A  Troy  ounce,  of  480  grains. 

f  J  A  fluid  ounce,  or  l-20th  of  an  imperial  pint 

oz.  An  avoirdupois  ounce,  of  437^  grains. 

dr.  A  drachm,  or  the  l-8th  of  an  ounce. 

3  A  Troy  drachm. 

dwt  A  pennyweight,  or  24  grs. 

f3  A  fluid  draclun,  or  the  l-8th  of  a  fluid 
ounce. 

3  A  scruple,  or  20  grains. 

m  A  minim,  or  drop,  of  60  to  the  fluid  drachm. 

Drop.  Wherever  this  word  occurs,  a  minim  is 
intended. 

gr.  giB.   A  grain,  or  grains  Troy. 
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PRACTICAL   EECEIPTS. 


ABO 


aBCBSETHY  MEDTCINES.  Th.-w  origi. 
mWr  <nnaiBl«l  of  a  threc-crain  mcicarlaL  fNil,  tid- 
lamtdcmi  oTer-Diehl,  follawed  by  an  aroinaliziHl 
Uack  ilmughl  in  the  moniijie.  Findiug(|Kii>«Ver, 
UiBl  « hen  frequently  taken  lb*}'  praducetfiaiiva- 
lun.  which  piovcil  injuripU  10  their  salt,  Ifip  pra- 
joirlar  lunrued  the  qunhlity  of  hlitc  pill,  and  ndcjcd 
■  pnpumoiule  wei^it  of  compound  ellnicl  of 
csliKjnth.  Two  ^mioa  or  the  former,  and  ll\rfe 
fraaa  of  tbc  Isller,  ale  Iho  qiiantitie*  generally 
•doplivl  for  an  adult,  folloved  by  sboot  an  ounea 
of  Itar  dnu^t,  w  above  meulioned.  When  th» 
'  agTceMlSra  dwe  of  ca^Ior  oil,  or  any  mild 
m  Bwdiciqc  that  the  palieul  muy  faucy, 


Pi 


ETIC  ACID.  M.  Banp  has  given  thli 
o  an  acid  pnociplo  which  he  found  in  (lie 
of  ifar  [unu>  iIho.  Cnillot  hu  applied  Ihe 
•ame  oune  to  a  rednonB  acid  which  he  diiicovoted 
in  Sljubnrg  turpentine  and  common  Ininkincense. 
BrniUua  regarda  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  rasiuS  al- 
pha aod  beta  of  the  above  lurpeatine. 

Prtp.  Dinsl  the  resin  of  the  pinus  abiea,  first 
is  »vak  and  aflerwards  in  Btrong  alcoliol,  mil  (Jie 
two  liquon,  filter  and  evaporate  ;  diaolve  the  reai- 
doiuu  in  itroDg  alcohol.  ti\lei  and  oj^ln  cTaporate. 
il  may  b>  further  puriRed  by  rcaolulion,  fomting 
' *'  of  copper  by  adding  a  solution  of  vcnligriH, 


Cantet.  Nervous  irritatiilily,  plethora,  a^vaoced 
age,  Bcurvy,  ayphilitic,  Bcrofuloua,  or  fflcrcDrial 
lauiUi,  maUbnuBtion  of  apine  or  pelvi*,  luxurioiu) 
aud  indolent  habila  of  living,  eiceasive  indulgence 
of  the  paniona,  eilreme  letior,  anger,  joy,  ftc; 
falla,  blowo,  violent  eierciic,  Tomiling,  coughinr, 
and  rou|^  purgatives ;  hot  hatha,  MimulaUng  D- 
quon,  and  other  excilanti  generally. 

Treat.  I,  Prceenfion.  Avoid  all  Ihe  abovo- 
mentioned  exciting  causes,  and  immediately  on 
the  appearsnco  of  any  siupicioua  symptgrns  seek 
a  recumbeul  posture,  and  repose  iu  every  shape 
practicable.  A  dose  of  castor  oil,  confection  of 
senna,  or  other  mild  aperient  should  be  taken,  and 
should  Ihcru  be  much  hmmorrhage,  ii^celian»gt 
cold  water,  or  cold  infukioii  of  black  lea,  nv^K 
hud  recDune  to.  A  cold  hipbath,  or  qnoging^lM 
lower  part  of  tbc  boily  n-ilh  wattu  niid  viutgaff 
often  proves  succeseful.  Should  tjM  ayioptonia 
continue  luiabated,  mudicKl  uvustaoue  uiould  be 
SDuehl.  * 

II.  Arcscer^.  Should  the  piVcedlug  measutoi 
prove  ineflectual,  and  no  violent  symplonis  super- 

coutinuJDg'  lllo '  »clirutaeHt  jMiiiturr,  keeping  Ihe 
bowels  rsguioTj'  t^^Ulg  ,a  light  niilritinuii  diet,  and 
nvsiding  ei^ote  fo  draughts  of  cold  air.  This 
treuluiMil  (iiuy   be   (.TaduiJJy  almudoued  by^  [ke 


B  of  lifr,  ii 


any  c 


UinuDl  reqaired  Ihroughout, 

Mil  for  a  feiv  dayi'Of  the  ro- 

.'  iille  laxativeff,  a«if  a  light  nu- 

t'  nibove  wilt  be  found  in  Iliu  body  of  lliis 

(■\D.\RRA   'a  word  auppowd  by  tlie 

,',:i  p.v  nihi^  weiik-njiiiiled  siud  aupr-r- 

ii.v-i'a  great  virtCie  is  preveul- 

.'Fd,  especially   lAletmillenta, 

I '  ku)^  mUod  w)im-l«iiiaii  was 
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belieyed  to  be  most  easily  removed  by  its  incanta- 
tion. The  formula  haa  been  preserved  by  Serenus 
Samoniciis,  and  ita  afiplication  as  an  amulet  may 
be  seen  described  in  Defoe's  '  History  of  the  Pla^ie 
in  London.'  A  paper  with  tlio  Abracadabra  writ- 
ten  on  it,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  was  thouj^ht 
to  propitiate  a  Syrian  deity  of  that  name.  T\m 
worda  Abrabax,  Abrasax,  Abraxas,  and  abraca- 
dabra, are  doubtless  closely  connected  tof^ther  in 
their  orifrin  and  import,  but  tracing  them  back 
into  the  confusion  and  superstition  of  the  post, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  here,  and  bo  of  too  theoretical  and 
speculative  a  character  for  a  practical  work. 

Formula  from  Serenus  Samonicut, 

ABRACADAMU. 

ABEACADABR 

ABEACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAO 

ABRA 

ABR 

AB 

A 

ABRASION.  A  superficial  injury  of  the  skin, 
resiiltinijr  from  the  partial  removal  of  the  cuticle 
by  friction. 

Treat.  When  the  injured  surface  is  small,  and 
unexpoHcd,  no  application  is  f|renerally  required, 
but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  it  is  proper  to 
protect  the  uiuiound  part  from  dirt  and  further  in- 
jury, by  uppIyinjT  a  piece  of  lint  or  soft  linen  mg^ 
covered  with  HjM'rmaceti  or  some  other  simple  un- 
guent ;  a  piece  of  strapping,  or  bandage  of  any 
sort,  may  tiK'n  be  plucc>d  over  it,  to  keep  it  on. 
In  most  coM'fi,  however,  a  simple  piece  of  strap- 
ping, or  sticking-plaster,  will  be  found  quite  suf- 
ficient. 

ABS(^ESS.  A  tumor  or  swelling  in  the  mem- 
branous or  fleshy  ports  of  the  body,  resulting 
from  inflanmiatory  action,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  punilent  matter. 

Symp.  I.  Anite  Abucetti.  Active  inflamma- 
tion rapidly  temiinatiug  in  the  production  of  pus 
or  matter  and  the  increase  of  the  tumor.  The 
latter  may  be  felt  fluctuating  iwathin  the  part,  if 
near  the  surface  ;  an  uneasy  sensation  of  weight 
foUont's,  the  swelling  assumes  a  conical  shape,  and 
what  is  popularly  known  as  a  head  or  point ;  the 
skin  reddenH,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner,  until 
at  last  it  breaks,  and  the  imprisoned  matter  es- 
capes. In  favorable  coses,  healthy  action  follows, 
the  injury  is  repoired,  and  the  wound  heals.  In 
some  cases  instead  of  the  tumor  bursting,  the 
whole  of  the  matter  is  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  the  swelling  disappear*,  whence  sometimes 
disagreeable  consequences  hove  resulted,  but  as 
frequently  without  any  perceptible  derangement 
of  the  general  health. 

II.  Chronir  AhereM.  This  generally  occnn  in 
•crofuloiLM  couMtitutious,  and  is  usually  confined  to 
the  lymphatic  glandx  and  cellulor  tissue.  Hie 
■ymptonw  up  to  the  }N'riod  of  the  discharge  of  the 
matter  art*  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  just  de- 
scribed, but  with  a  much  lem  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion.   At  Uiis  point,  however,  the  latter  increases. 


fever  is  excited,  and  the  discharge  continui<ii,  pro- 
ducing debility  and  sometimes  fatal  results.  In 
favorable  <^ses,  the  heoling  and  reparative  pro- 
cesses are  similar  to  thotie  of  the  acate  variety, 
but  much  more  tedious,  the  curatire  action  often 
barely  keepini^  pace  with  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  ulcer,  even  in  its  improving  condition. 

Treat.  C-ooling  applications,  friction,  and  con- 
tinued gentle  pressure  may  be  tried  in  the  early 
stages,  and,  if  ineflrctuul,  suppuration  should  then 
be  promoted  by  warm  poultices  and  fomenta- 
tions, accompanied  by  a  liberal  dirt  until  the 
rupture  of  the  tumor ;  when  this  takes  place,  the 
ulcer  must  be  regularly  dreM(^d  twice  a  day  with 
simple  ointment,  ond  kept  perfectly  clean  ;  a 
light  nutritious  diet  should  now  bo  adopted,  and 
the  bowels  kept  gently  open  with  mild  aperients. 
When  the  abscess  is  situate  in  the  head,  chest, 
joints,  near  the  eye,  or  other  part  where  its  pres- 
ence may  be  productive  of  serious  injury  from 
pressure  or  diflTusion,  it  should  be  opened  with  a 
lancet  as  soon  as  mature,  but  this  operation  had 
better  be  performed  by  a  surgeon.  Chronic  ab- 
scesses require  to  be  opened  earlier  than  acute 
ones,  but  in  other  respects  tlieir  treatment  is  sim- 
ilar. 

ABSIXTHIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  found 
by  Braconnot  in  the  artemisia  absinthium,  or  com- 
mon wormwood,  where  it  exists  in  combination 
with  potash. 

Prep,  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a 
watery  infusion  of  common  wormwood,  wash  the 
precipitate  in  cold  distilled  water,  then  suspend  it 
in  water  contained  in  a  tall  vessel  of  glass,  and 
pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  liquor, 
until  all  the  lead  is  precipitated ;  lastly,  decant  the 
clear  liquid  and  evaporate. 

Prop.  Sour,  uncr}'stullizable,  delkjaescent,  solid, 
fonning  sahs  with  the  bases,  called  absinthates. 
These  may  be  procured  by  double  decomposition 
from  a  mixture  of  absinthate  of  ammonia,  and  a 
solution  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Some  of  these 
salts  aro  crystallizable. 

Remarks.  It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  thie 
acid  is  similar  to  the  succinic,  if  it  be  not  actually 
the  same. 

ABSINTH  IN  E.  Syn.  Absiivthin,  Absinthi- 
!CA,  Absi.nthia.  The  proximate  bitter  principle  of 
the  artemisia  absinthium,  or  common  wonnwood, 
discovered  by  Coveutou  in  the  water>'  infusion  of 
the  tops  and  flowers,  and  called  by  him  tlie  '*  pure 
bitter  principle.*' 

Prep.  Precipitate  an  infusion  of  wormwood  with 
another  of  acetate  of  lead,  pass  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen gas  througli  the  filtered  liquor,  until  the 
excess  of  lead  is  thrown  down,  then  filter  and 
evaporate  to  dryness;  digest  the  residuum  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  abanilon  the 
solution  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  Colii-ct  the 
ramified  brown  product,  redimolve  it  in  alcohol, 
treat  it  with  charcoal,  filter  and  again  e\'a{x>rete, 
and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  absinthine  is 
rendered  quite  white. 

i*ron..  Uses,  j^.  When  quite  pure,  white,  semi- 
crystalline,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  lu  pliy- 
siological  effects,  as  far  as  known,  are  similar  to 
the  extract  of  wormwood.  It  flavors  the  milk 
and  flesh  of  animals  in  the  same  way  as  the  plant 
from  which  it  is  procured.    It  has  been  proposed 
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tm  %  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  substitute 
for  quinine  in  intermittents.  Doss.  Unascer- 
tained. 

ABSORBENT,  ALKALINE.  Prep,  Mix  4 
ox.  of  lime  water  with  1  oz.  each  of  liquor  of  po- 
tassa  and  sirup  of  oran^  peel.  Doge.  One  table- 
^wonful  in  a  cup  of  water  or  broth,  in  dyspepsia 
and  heartburn. 

ABSORBENT,  AROMATIC  VOLATILE. 
Prep.  I.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  2  dr.,  pure  water 
5  oz.,  sirup  of  orange  peel  1  ox.,  mix,  for  a  six- 
ounco  mixture. 

II.  Sal  volatile  1  oz.,  water  4  oz.,  orange  sirup 
1  oz.,  mix,  and  keep  it  in  s  well-corked  bottle. 
Do9e,  As  last 

Remarks,  This  preparation  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  mild  antacid  by  perMus  laboring  under  dys- 
pepsia, heartburn,  or  acidity  of  the  stomach,  arising 
tnm  excessive  indulgence  in  q>irituou8  or  ferment- 
ed liquors.  It  also  possesses  considerable  stimula- 
ting properties,  and  will  partially  remove  the  fit 
of  drunkenness. 

ABSORBENTS  (in  Chxmistky.)  Substances 
that  possess  the  property  of  withdrawing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them.  Ab- 
sorbents are  di^inguished  from  deliquescent  salts. 
The  latter  attract  moisture  and  dissolve  therein, 
while  the  former  merely  absorb  or  suck  it  up  into 
their  pores,  in  the  same  way  as  a  sponge  does 
water. 

Process  of  ascertaining  the  absorbent  power 
of  different  substances.  Thoroughly  dry  the  ar- 
ticle by  the  suitable  application  of  heat,  and  trans- 
fier  it,  while  still  hot,  into  a  clean  dry  vial  fur- 
nished with  a  perfectly  tight  ground-glass  stopper. 
When  quite  cold,  place  the  substance  in  a  pre- 
pared large  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  which  must 
then  be  closed,  and  kept  so  for  some  time.  A 
delicate  hygrometer  being  then  introduced,  will 
indicate  on  its  scale  the  degree  of  dryness  of  the 
enclosed  air.  The  atmosphere  in  the  large  bottle 
should  be  rendered  as  damp  as  possible,  by  sus- 
pending moistened  rag  or  filtering  paper  within  it, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  substance  to 
be  examined. 

Remarks,  Experiments  of  this  nature  are  only 
relatively  correct,  and  must  be  performed  under 
exactly  similar  circumstances,  to  furnish  even  cor- 
rect comparative  results.  In  the  examination  of 
soils,  for  instance,  not  only  must  the  heat  employed 
be  the  same,  but  the  duration  of  the  drying,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  saturating  the  air  in  the 
large  bottle,  must  also  be  the  same ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  process  in  each  case  must  be  as  similar  as 
careful  manipulation  cau  possibly  make  them. 

ABSORBENTS  (IN  Pharmacy.)  Substances 
that  remove  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

List.  Magnesia  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  the  carbonates  and  bicurbonates 
of  soda,  potassa,  and  ammonia,  are  the  principal 
medicines  of  this  class.  The  first  three  are  called 
earthy,  and  the  others  alkaline  absorbents. 

Prop.,  ^c.  They  neutralize  acidity,  and  fre- 
qoently  pome^a  the  power  of  stopping  diarrhoea, 
(e^iecially  chalk,)  and  relieving  heurtbum  and 
dyvpepMa,  particularly  when  the  latter  depends 
oa  tiie  presence  of  acidity  in  the  prima)  vis. 
Dose.  One  teaspoonful  of  either  of  the  powders 
(except  the  last)  in  a  cup  of  water,  forms  an  ex- 


cellent antacid  draught    The  dose  of  ammonia 
is  10  to  15  grains. 

Remarks.  Prepared  chalk  is  most  suitable  to 
diarrhoea ;  potash,  soda,  or  magnesia,  to  heartburn 
and  dyspepsia ;  and  ammoma,  when  nervous  or 
hysterical  afiections  are  present  The  latter,  be- 
sides being  absorbent,  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic, 
and,  in  large  doses,  emetic. 

ABSORPTION  (IN  AoaicfJLTUEE.)  The  pow- 
er possessed  by.  soils  of  absorbing  moisture. 

Remarks.  The  mor6  a  soil  is  divided  by  labor 
and  vegetation,  the  greater  is  its  absorbent  power, 
and  consequently  its  fertility.  The  latter  chiefly 
depends  on  its  capacity  for  imbibmg  moisture,  and 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  recent  and  dis- 
integrated lava.  (LesUe.)  The  finely  divided  state, 
most  penetrable  by  the  delicate  fibres  of  plants, 
appears  to  derive  its  superior  power  of  acting  on 
atmospheric  vapor  from  the  augmentation'  of  its 
surface  and  the  multiplication  pf  its  points  of  con- 
tact (Ure.)  This  method  of  increasing  the  fer- 
tility of  a  soil  is  well  known  to  scientific  farmers, 
and  seldom  neglected  by  them.  (Loudon.)  The 
method  of  ascertaining  the  absorbent  power  of  soils, 
is  described  under  absorbent  in  chemistrt,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  That  soil  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  fertile,  which  possesses  this 
power  in  the  greatest  degree.  Garden-mould  has 
the  highest  absorbent  power  of  any  mineral  sub- 
stance. (Leslie.) 

ACCIDENTS.  Syn.  Casualties.  The  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  separate  articles  Drowning, 
Fires,  &o.  &c.,  for  the  best  means  of  either  pre- 
venting or  meeting  accidents.  The  following  re- 
marks are,  however,  so  valuable,  that  they  deserve 
general  attention,  being  equally  applicable  to  every 
description  of  casualty  and  misfortune. 

'*  There  is  no  situation  or  condition  in  human 
life  that  is  not  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  serious 
accidents,  against  which  it  b  not  always  possible 
to  guard  by  the  greatest  care  and  foresight.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  remember 
that  in  every  accident,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  assistants  in  remedying  it,  is  pres- 
ence of  mind.  For  want  of  this  desirable  self- 
possession,  many  a  person  has  lost  his  life,  and  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  unforeseen  accidents  have 
become  irretrievable.  If  the  mind  be  overwhelmed 
by  fear,  or  astounded  by  alann,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  deliberate  mettsures  can  be  taken  to 
secure  either  our  own  safety  or  the  safety  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  about  us,  and  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  ourselves.  We  repeat,  therefore, 
that  it  is  a  proof  of  the  truest  wisdom  to  cultivate, 
and  endeavor  to  preserve  as  much  as  poKsible,  in 
all  extraordinary  and  unexpected  situations,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  or  both,  that  chief  requisite  in 
every  accident,  for  acting  with  coolness,  judgment, 
and  effect — presence  of  mind." 

ACERIC  ACID.  Syn.  Maple  Acid.  An 
acid  discovered  by  Scherer  in  the  milky  sap  of  the 
acer  campcstre  or  common  maple  tree,  where  it 
exists  in  combination  with  lime. 

Prep.  Place  the  juice  of  the  maple  in  a  warm 
situation  for  about  a  fortnight,  that  it  may  ferment 
and  lose  its  acidity  ;  then  filter  and  add  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  clear  liquor,  separate  the 
precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with  very  cold 
water.    Then  pour  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  wa^ 
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ter  on  the  filter,  and  receive  it  in  glan  veMeb. 
On  cooling,  brilliant  crystals  of  acerate  of  lead  will 
be  deposited.  After  washing^  the  latter  with-  cold 
water,  reduce  them  to  fine  powder  and  suspend  it 
in  hot  water  in  a  toll  upturn  jar,  then  pass  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen  frog  through  the  liquid,  until  all 
tho  lead  is  thrown  down ;  filter,  boil  for  a  few 
minutes  to  exp«>l  the  adhering  sulphurous  gas, 
then  gently  evaporate  and  cr}-stallixe. 

Prop,  These  resemble  the  malic  acid.  With 
the  bases  it  forms  salts  called  aecrates. 

Remark*.  From  the  recent  researches  of  Gme* 
Un  and  others,  it  appears  probable  that  the  aceric 
and  malic  acids  are  tlie  same,  and  consequently 
their  salts  must  be  also  similar. 

ACETAL.  Syn,  Oztorn  Ethiee.  A  fluid 
discovered  by  Dobeireiner,  and  by  him  called  ozy- 
gen  ether. 

Prep.  Ponr  alcohol,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch, 
into  a  tall  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  and  suspend 
three  or  four  watch-glasses  or  capsules  containing 
platinum  powder,  to  the  depth  of  two  lines,  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  spirit.  Moisten  the  powder 
with  water,  and  place  the  apparatus  in  a  warm 
■tuation  for  some  months.  Acetal,  aldehyde,  and 
acetic  acid  and  ether  will  be  formed.  The  liquor 
must  be  then  neutralixed  by  adding  chalk,  and 
careful ly  distilled.  The  product  treated  with  pow- 
dered chloride  of  calcium,  until  the  latter  is  no 
longer  moistened,  decanted,  and  redistilled,  yields 
pure  acetal,  ub  soon  as  tho  boiling  point  reaches 
attt«  Falir.  (Ijebig.) 

Prop.  Liquid,  colorless,  resembles  alcohol,  smells 
somewhat  like  Uio  Hungary  wines ;  boils  at  304^ 
F. ;  miscible  with  alcohol ;  decomposed  by  strong 
alkalis  and  acids.  Probably  a  compound  of  alde- 
hyde and  oxide  of  ethule.     (Ijiebig.) 

ACETATE.  Syn.  Acetas  {Lat.) ;  Acktate 
(Fr.)  ;  EsHiusAraE  {Germ.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acetic  acid  with  an  alkali,  earth,  or 
metallic  oxide. 

Prop.  The  majority  of  the  acetates  am  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  by  destructive  distillation 
either  yield  acetone  and  water,  or  acetone  and 
acetic  acid.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
acetates  turn  mouldy  and  aro  decomposed  by 
keeping.  Care  phoiild  therefore  be  taken  to  dis- 
solve no  more  at  once  than  is  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use. 

Prep.  Most  of  the  acetates  may  be  formed  by 
direct  solution  of  the  hydrate  or  oxide  of  the  base 
in  tho  diluted  acid,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

Ute.  Some  of  tho  acetates  are  employed  in 
medicine,  and  others  are  used  extensively  in  the 


TeMtt.  The  acetates  are  characterized  by  the 
following  properties,  by  which  they  may  be  easily 
detected : — 1.  The  fumes  of  acetic  acid  evolved  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  2.  Striking  a  deep 
red  when  added  to  solutions  of  the  s(>squi-salts  of 
iron.  3.  The  white  lamellar  aud  pearly  precipi- 
tates they  produce  with  the  nitrates  of  mercury 
and  talver.  4.  The  production  of  acetone  by  ezpo- 
wan  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  close  vessels. 

ACETIC  .ACID.  Syn.  Acetovs  Acid.  Acr- 
TTLio   Acid,     (vlacial  acrtic   Acid.     Radical 

VlNKUAE.     CoMCE5fTEATRD  ViNBGAR.       PuRE  TTRO- 

LiGMEous  Acid.     Acidcm  acbticitm,  P.  Ij.  1K3G. 

AciDi'M  ACBTICVJI   lOETIUS,  P.  L.  1834.      AciOUM 


ACETosuM,  p.  L.  1788.  Acid  acbtique  {Fr.)  Ela- 
srosAURR  {€hr.)  Acido  acetico  {Ital.)  Aztn- 
zt'UR,  {Dut.)  Tho  pure  sour  principle  contained 
in  vinegar,  where  it  ezists  in  a  dilute  state,  and 
usually  in  combination  with  mucilage,  sugar,  color- 
ing matter,  and  eztractive. 

Hitt.  Acetic  acid,  in  the  shape  of  vinegar,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  even  to  remote  anti- 
quity. It  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  neariy  1500 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  (Numb.  vL  3,)  and 
was  extensively  used  by  the  Israelites,  as  well  as 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hippocrates  em- 
ployed it  medicinally,  and,  accoitling  to  Livy, 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  general  is  f<bled  to 
have  softened  the  rocks  of  the  Alps  by  fire  and 
vinegar.  Geber  purified  common  vinegar  by  dis- 
tillation, and  Stahl,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  obtained  concentrated  acetic 
acid  by  decomposing  the  acetates  by  oil  of  vitriol 
At  the  present  day  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  em- 
ployed either  as  an  antiseptic,  a  condiment,  or  a 
medicine,  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

Sources,  It  is  found  ready  formed  in  several 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  gene- 
rated by  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  fluids,  and 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  and  other  vege- 
table matter.  By  the  latter  process  it  is  procured 
in  combination  with  empyrenmatic  matter.  (See 
Ptrolionboi's  Acid.)  Vauquelin  found  the  ace- 
tates of  potash  and  lime  in  elm  sap,  and  Morin 
detected  acetate  of  ammonia  in  the  juice  of  the 
areca  catechu.  Gmelin  says  acetic  ackl  has  been 
found  in  some  mineral  waters,  and  Geiger  states 
the  same  respecting  the  acetate  of  potassa.  The 
sambucus  nigra,  the  rhus  typhinus,  and  the  phoe- 
nix dactalifera  contain  a  large  quantity  of  vine- 
gar. 

Fior.  The  acetic  acid  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  vinegar,  of  which  there  exist  four  varieties, 
usually  named  after  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  procured,  viz.:  1,  Midi  Vinegar;  2,  Wine 
Vinegar;  3,  Sugar  Vinegar;  4,  Wood  Viuegmr. 
(See  Vinegar.)  The  flnt  three  are  formed  by  the 
acetous  fermentation,  which  converts  the  alcohol 
of  the  wine,  beer,  or  fermented  sugar  into  acetic 
acid,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  the  latter,  by 
the  deirtructive  distillatkkn  of  wood  in  iron  retorts. 
By  a  proper  process  of  purification,  each  of  them 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  equally  pure  and  con- 
centrated acid.     (See  AcETiFii*ATio.>r.) 

Prep.  In  the  prevent  article  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  pure  acetic  acid  of  the  cheniist,  reserv- 
ing the  consideration  of  vinegar  and  pyroligneous 
acid  for  separate  articles. 

There  ifro  three  diflerent  processes  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  pure  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
viz. :  I.  The  deemnponition  of  a  dry  acetate  by 
oil  of  ritrinl ;  1 1.  The  decomposition  of  the  ace* 
tate  of  copper  or  lead  hy  dry  dist illation  ;  and, 
III.  ^he  decomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lead  hy 
sulphate  of  iron  or  soda,  in  the  dry  vay.  I  shall 
describe  each,  as  well  as  somo  others  letH  fre<|uent- 
ly  adopted. 

I.  By  decomposing  the  acetates  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

a.  By  decomposing  the  acetate  of  soda. 

1.  {Acidum  acfticum,  P.  L.)  Ing.  Acetate  of 
soda  lb.  ij.  suljihuric  acid  J  ix.  water  f  3  ix.  Proc, 
Mix  the  acid  with  the  water  and  pour  it  on  the 
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acetate,  preTiouely  pat  into  a  glaw  retort,  then 
dbtil  in  a  aand-bath,  taking  care  not  to  augment 
the  heat  towarda  the  end  ot  the  proceas. 

Remarks  The  proportiona  in  this  proceat  are 
iMarly  equal  to  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the  ih- 
gredienta,  and  the  reauit  ia  51  parte  of  real  acetic 
acid,  and  114*5  parte  of  water,  or  165*5  parte  of 
acetic  acid  of  S&'BJ  or  q>.  gr.  1*04^  for  every  equiv- 
aieni,  or  137  parts  of  cryrtallized  acetate  of  aoda 
employed,  bemg  within  l^t  of  the  estimated  pro- 
duct. 100  gr.  of  this  acid  exactly  saturate  87  gr. 
of  crystalhxed  carbonate  of  soda.  15  parts  added 
to  86  parts  of  distilled  water  is  equal  in  strength  to 
the  distilled  vinegar  of  the  Londto  Pharmaoopceia, 
or,  under  common  circumstances,  1  part  of  acid  to 
7  parts  of  water  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

Prop.  The  acetic  acid  P.  L.  crystallizes  at  S8° 
F.»  and  even  at  45°  if  a  crystal  of  acid  be  dropped 
into  it ;  melts  again  under  60° ;  crystallizes  beau- 
tifully under  a  pressure  of  1100  atmospheres. 
(PhiL  Trans.  1826.)  Is  not  strong  enough  to  dis- 
solve camphor,  resin,  or  essential  oils,  in  any 
quantity. 

S.  {Pure  glacial  acid,  Liebig'M  Procett,)  Inf, 
Three  parts  of  acetate  of  soda,  thoroughly  dri^ 
and  finely  powdered ;  9*7  parts  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid.  Proe.  Pour  the  acid  on  the  powder,  pre- 
viously put  into  a  capacious  retort.  A  sufficient 
beat  will  be  developed  by  the  reaction  of  the  in- 
gredients to  cause  |  of  the  acetic  acid  to  pass  over 
without  a  fire ;  heat  must  be  then  applied,  until 
the  mass  in  the  retort  becomes  quite  liquid.  Rec- 
tify the  product,  when  two  parts  of  pure  acid  will 
be  obtained)  containing  only  20  per  cent,  of  water. 
The  latter  portion  which  comes  over,  exposed  in  a 
close  vessel  to  a  temperature  below  40°  F.,  depos- 
Ke«  cr^'stals  of  hydrated  acetic  acid.  The  weaker, 
or  liquid  portion,  being  poured  off,  the  crystals  may 
be  again  melted  and  crj'stallized  by  cooling.  The 
cr^-stals  of  the  last  operation,  separated  from  the 
liquid,  are  perfectly  pure. 

b.  By  decomposing  the  acetate  of  potaa$a  by 
wulphurie  acid, 

1.  {Process  of  the  Dub,  Ph.)  Ing.  52  parts  of 
milphuric  acid ;  100  parts  of  acetate  of  potassa. 
Proc.  Similaf  to  that  of  the  London  College ; 
carefully  distil  to  dryness.  Prod.  50  to  51  parts 
of  liquid  acid  of  1*074.  (P.  D.) 

2.  Ing,  2  parts  of  fused  and  powdered  acetate 
of  potama  ;  1  part  of  strongest  oil  of  vitriol.  Proe, 
Similar  to  the  above.  To  remove  a  slight  contami- 
nation of  sulphurous  acid,  it  may  be  redrawn,  put- 
ting a  little  dried  acetate  of  lead  into  the  retort 


c.  By  decomposing  acetate  of  lead  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

1.  (Process  of  the  Ed,  Ph.)  In^,  Acetate  of 
lead,  fused,  and  in  fine  powder,  Jvj,  pure  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  f  Sixss.  Froc.  Heat  the  dried  and 
powdered  acetate  of  lead  to  320°,  in  a  porcelain 
basm,  placed  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  fusible  metal,  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  powder  ceases  to  eod^ 
Crete ;  it  must  then  be  weighed,  mixed  with  the 
acid,  and  distilled  to  dryness,  at  a  heat  of  320°. 
Agitate  the  product  with  1  or  2  gr.  of  oxide  of  lead, 
decant  the  clear  portion,  and  re-distil. 

Prop.  The  sp.  rr.  of  this  acid  is  1*065.  (P.  K)  con- 
tainmg,  by  Mohr°B  table,  98*5  p.  o.  of  glacial  acid. 

2.  Ing.  4  parts  of  thoroughly  dried  acetate  of 
lead,  in  powder ;  1  part  of  the  strongest  oil  of  vit- 
riol.   Proc.  Distil  to  dryness. 

Remarks.  The  above  yields  a  very  strong  add, 
nearly  equal  to  that  prepared  by  the  Ed.  fonnula. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  product  are  im- 
proved if  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese  be  put  into 
the  retort  before  distilling.  (Baup.)  Liebig  recom- 
mends the  proportions  to  be  3  parts  of  the  acetate 
to  8  parts  of  the  acid.  Dollfuss*s  concentrated 
acetic  acid  was  prepared  by  a  similar  process,  by 
drawing  over  7  oz.  of  acid  from  a  mixture  of  12  oz. 
of  sugar  of  lead  with  6  oz.  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

II.  By  submitting  the  acetate  of  copper  or  lead 
to  dry  distillatUm.  Acetic  acid,  thus  prepared, 
has  been  called  spirii  of  verdigris  ;  esprit  deVc" 
nus;  spiritus 'Veneris,  ^c. 

a.  (From  binacetate  of  copper,  or  distilled  oer* 
digris.)  Proc,  Carefully  dry  the  binacetate  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  then  introduce  it  into  a  stone- 
ware retort,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  previ- 
ously coated  with  a  mixture  of  fire  clay  and  horse- 
dung,  to  render  it  more  capable  of  standing  the 
heat  It  must  then  bo  placed  in  a  suitable  fur- 
nace, and  connected  by  an  adopter  tube,  with  3 
or  4  double  tubulated  globes,  the  last  of  which 
must  be  furnished  with  a  vertical  tubulature,  to 
which  a  double  Welter's  safety  tube  should  be 
connected,  the  other  end  being  immersed  in  a  basin 
half  filled  with  distilled  vinegar,  while  the  funnel 
portion  communicates  with  the  atmosphere.  Each 
globe  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  which  is  kept 
cool  by  a  stream  continually  passing  through  it ; 
the  upper  portion  is  also  covered  with  cloths,  which 
are  kept  wetted  with  cold  water.  The  distillation 
is  not  commenced  until  15  or  20  hours  after  the 
apparatus  is  luted  together,  to  allow  the  luting 
time  to  dry  and  harden.  Fire  must  then  be  ap- 
plied, and  so  regulated  that  the  drops  follow  each 


Jf.  FurnRce. 

H  B  h  B,  (iiRM  receivers. 

C  Slonewsre  retort. 

D,  Bottle  containinz  vineear. 

E  R  E  E,  Basins  rontnining  water. 

FFFF,  Support*  for  basins. 


O,  Welter  wifety-tnbe. 

//,  Supply-pipe  of  cold  water. 

I  i  1 1,  Cocks  to  supply  water  to  the  basias. 

J,  Water  main. 

L,  i^dopter  connGCting  retort  and  globes. 
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other  with  coiuideruble  rapidity  from  tho  end  of 
the  adopter  tube  at  the  imiiio  time  that  the  bub- 
bles of  air  Ruccecd  each  other,  in  no  inconvenient 
Quantity,  from  the  otlier  end  of  the  appamtUM. 
Should  tho  procew  proceed  too  rapidly,  tlie  fire 
•faouid  be  dumped.  The  operation  in  continued, 
and  the  fire  gradually  increased  until  vaiior  ceaft«ii 
to  come  over,  which  is  known  by  the  jrlobes  cool- 
ing, notwiilutanding  the  gn'uter  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  oi>eratiou  is  now  concluded,  and  the 
fire  may  be  allowed  to  expire.  When  the  whole 
has  cooled,  the  acid  must  be  collected  and  rectified 
ui  glaiM  veiscls  before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  The  recti- 
fying apparatus  may  be  similarly  arranged  to  the 
above,  with  the  exception  of  tho  whole  being 
formed  of  gloss.  The  oi>eration  must  now  be  very 
carefully  conducted  and  discontinued  bi'fore  barely 
the  wlK^e  of  the  acid  has  distilled  over,  as  tlie  last 
portion  is  apt  to  injure  the  flavor  and  color.  The 
fotegoing  diagram  refvesents  the  form  of  the  ap- 
paratus UMually  employed  in  this  manufacture. 

Remark*.  This  process  is  similar  to  that  of  P.  I^ 
of  17ti7.  The  acid  obtained  is  nearly  equal  to  half 
the  weight  of  the  verdigris  employed.  The  strong- 
est acid  is  found  in  tlio  thirtl  receiver,  and  tho 
weakest  in  the  first,  that  of  the  second  lieing  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  It  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  slight  odor  of  fragrant  pyroacetic  spirit, 
for  which  reason  it  has  generally  received  the  pref- 
erence for  making  aromatic  vinegar  and  perfumer)'. 
I  am  infonned  by  a  friend  that  good  binucetute  of 
cop|M>r  will  yield  by  careful  management  full  half 
its  weight  of  an  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-050.  It  dis- 
•olves  cuiiiphur,  resins,  and  essential  oils  with  fa- 
cility. This  is  oue  of  the  oldest  methods  of  pro- 
curing glacial  acetic  acid,  and  still  continues  to  be 
preferred  for  many  purposes. 

Caution.  The  cupreous  residuum  of  the  distilla- 
tion in  pyrophuric,  and  frequently  inflames  as  soon 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  consists  of  metallic 
copper  in  a  state  of  minute  division  along  with  a 
little  charcoal. 

b.  {From  aretate  of  Uad.)  Instead  of  acetate  of 
c<^I»er  use  dried  acetate  of  lead,  and  proceed  as  in 
the  lust  process,  taking  (*sp(>cial  care  to  a\'oid  over- 
firing,  as  the  (luuutity  obtained  is  thereby  lessened, 
while  the  quality  is  also  inferior. 

III.  By  acting  on  a  mixture  of  an  acetate  and 
gulphate  Ay  heat. 

a.  Ins.  H  parts  of  gently -calcined  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  5  |Nirts  of  dried  acetate  of  lead.  Pror.  Mix 
them  together  in  fine  powder,  and  cautiously  distil 
into  a  large  and  well-c(M)led  receiver. 

Remnrim.  This  is  a  good  and  economicul  pro- 
cess. Hadolli<*rV  strong  aci'tous  ucid  wus  made  in 
this  way  from  1  lb  of  gret'u  vitriol  and  10  oz.  of 
f  ugur  uf  lead. 

0.  7nc.  Sulphate  of  {wtossa  12  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol 
6  oz. :  wut«'r  IH  oz. ;  acetate  uf  whIh  \)  oz.  (dried  ;) 
oxide  of  manganese  ^  oz.  Prttr.  I)i:«4<>Ive  the  nuI- 
I>liate  in  the  acid  and  water,  evu|K)rute  to  dryn(■^<M. 
then  mix  it  with  the  acetate  of  s«>du  and  manga- 
nese, and  distil  from  a  glajw  n>tort  in  a  sund-lmth. 
The  upKliict  has  been  called  L(»witz's  acrtic  acid. 

Other  method*  of  mnkinit  arrtir  arid^  either  not 
generally  adopted^  or  but  pttrtially  known. 

1.  Elegant  method  of  making  pure  acetic  acid. 
(From  the  CSennan.)  Pror.  Tuke  a  long  glaw 
CMe  and  arrange  sliclvcs  iu  it,  a  few  inches  apart, 


I  one  above  another,  on  which  place  small  flat  dishes 
of  earthenware  or  wood  ;  then  fill  these  dishes  with 
alcohol,  and  suspend  over  each  a  portion  of  the 
black  powder  of  platina,  (see  PlatiXim  ;)  hang 
strips  of  porous  )>uper  in  the  case,  with  their  bottom 
edges  iuimersed  in  the  spirit  to  ]>romote  evupora- 
tion.  Set  the  upparatus  in  a  light  place  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  &^°  to  bG°  F.,  for  which  purpose 
the  sunshine  will  be  found  convenient  In  a  short 
time  the  fonnution  of  vinegar  will  commence,  and 
the  cOkidensed  acid  vapors  will  be  seen  trickling 
down  the-sides  of  the  glass,  and  collecting  at  tlie 
bottom.  We  shall  find  that  during  this  process, 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  platina  and 
the  vapor  of  alcoliol,  there  will  bo  an  increase  of 
temperature,  which  will  continue  till  all  tlie  oxy- 
gen contained  in  tho  air  enclosed  in  the  case  is 
consumed,  when  the  acetification  will  stop;  the 
case  must  be  then  opened  for  a  short  time  to  admit 
of  a  fresli  supply  of  air,  when  the  operation  will 
recommence. 

Prod.  A  case  of  12  cubic  feet  contents,  with  7 
or  H  oz.  of  plutinu  powder,  will  produce  1 J  lb.  of 
absolute  acetic  acid  from  1  lb.  of  absolute  alcohol ; 
and  if  we  reckon  the  product  ut  tlie  commercial 
strength  of  vinegar,  the  increase  will  of  course  be 
ver\'  great.  From  *2o  lb.  of  platina  powder  and 
300  lb.  of  alcohol  may  be  produced  daily  nearly 
350  lb.  of  pure  acid.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
platina  powder  does  not  irasfe,  and  that  the  moat 
inferior  spirit  may  he  employed. 

Remark*.  The  revenue  tan's  of  this  countr>'  un- 
fortunately forbid  the  adoption  of  this  beautiful 
process,  but  thero  is  no  statute  that  prevents  any 
individual  employing  it  on  the  small  scale  for  pri- 
vate consuini»tion.  In  Geniiany,  vinegar  is  man- 
ufactured on  tliis  plan,  and  from  the  price  of  crude 
alcoliol,  it  must  prove  very  profitable.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  alcohol  may  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  a  dollar  a  gallon,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  where  spirit  is  eiiually  cheap,  this 
process  will  no  doubt  ultimately  prove  to  be  tlie 
cheapest  source  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

II.  An  excellent  acetic  acid  of  considerable 
strength  may  be  made  by  soaking  perfiKitly  dry 
charcoal  in  conunon  vinegar,  and  then  subjecthig 
it  to  distillation.  The  water  comes  over  first,  and 
on  increasing  the  heat,  the  acid  follows.  Vinegar- 
bottoms  will  ansH'er  for  this  purpose. 

III.  If  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  bo  exposed 
to  tho  air  iu  very  cold  weathf*r,  or  to  freezing  mix- 
tun's,  the  water  will  He|»arute  in  the  form  of  ire, 
and  the  ftrong  acetic  acid  muy  be  ol>tained  by 
draining  it  into  suituhlo  gluMt  vessels,  obK«>r\'iiig  to 
do  so  at  a  teniperatun'  sufficiently  low  to  keep  the 
water  solid. 

IV.  An  acetic  acid  sufficient  I  if  strong  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  may  be  obtained  witiimit  dist il- 
lation, by  )ioiiriiig  CO  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  5  parts  of  watfr,  on  KNI  parts  of  wtll- 

,  dried  acetate  ul  lime,  digesting  with  occiiKumal  iigi- 
■'  tat  ion  ui  a  closi'  vesst'l,  decanting  the  fleur  liquid 

and  straining  tho  reinuinder. 

(vKNEaAi.  C'oMMi'.NTARY.     The  preceding  pajres 
I  prfsciit  u  brief  MviiopsiMfif  the  niiiniifiifture  oi  pun* 

untie  acid.     On  the  large  seult*  it  is  priiictpully 
I  nmnufartun-d  from  nretute  of  mhI.i,  wliich  \ifUls 

a  hufficiently  strong  and  pure  ucid  tor  eoiiinuTciul 
I  purposes,  witliout  the  trouble  of  rectitioutiou.     In 
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thSk  proceoi,  shallow  copper  veflBela  fonned  without 
m«t8  or  solder  in  those  parts  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  acid,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
tillation. A  coil  of  drawn  copper  pipe,  heated  by 
steam,  haying  a  pressure  of  30  to  35  lbs.  to  the 
inch,  traverses  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus.  The 
refrigeratory  consists  of  well-cooled  earthenware 
Teasels,  and  the  adopter  or  pipe  connecting  the  still 
with  the  receivers,  is  also  of  the  same  materials. 
StilU  of  earthenware  are  also  frequently  employed, 
and  even  worms  and  condensers  of  silver  are  some- 
times used.  The  principal  supply  of  crude  acetate 
d  soda  at  the  present  time  is  obtained  from  Amer- 
ica, Norway,  and  Sweden.  This  is  purified  by  the 
chemist  and  sent  to  the  distiller,  who,  after  ex- 
tracting the  acetic  acid,  returns  the  resulting  sul- 
phate of  soda  to  the  chemist,  who  employs  it  m  the 
decomposition  of  acetate  of  lime.  This  ingenious 
method  of  mutual  assistance  and  application  of 
chemical  science  offers  some  explanation  of  the  low 
price  at  which  this  article  may  now  "be  purchased. 
I  have  seen  a  very  pure  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*050 
lately  bought  in  quantity  at  the  extraordinary  low 
friet  of  5^d.  per  pound.  In  preparing  the  acid  on 
the  small  scale,  glass  retorts  are  usually  directed 
to  be  used,  but  glass  alembics  are  much  more  con- 
venient and  safe,  as  the  product  is  less  likely  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  spirting  of  the  ingredients, 
or  the  liquor  boiling  over  the  brim  of  the  vessel.  In 
preparing  the  pure  acid,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  acetate  of  soda  does  not  contain  common  salt, 
as  the  carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  by  calcination, 
and  frequently  used  to  form  the  acetate,  is  gener- 
ally contaminated  with  it,  and  yields  up  its  muri- 
atic acid  during  the  process  of  distillation,  thus 
vitiating  the  pnxluct.  The  formula  of  the  London 
College  produces  a  beautiful  acid  of  1*048 ;  that 
of  the  Dublin  College  another  acid  of  1*074 ;  and 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  a  Htill  Ktrongcr  acid ;  but 
the  process  of  the  latter  is  so  unnecc86arily  minute 
and  complicated,  that  it  is  ncvrr  employed  except 
for  experiments.  In  all  these  methods  the  product 
beccnnes  more  concentrated  iu  proportion  to  the 
dryness  of  the  materials  and  the  strenrrth  of  the  oil 
of  vitriol  used.  The  process  of  Liebip  is  unexcep- 
tionable, and  yields  a  very  stronir  and  pure  acid  by 
the  firrt  distillation,  which  may  be  afterwards 
further  concentrated  if  required,  as  is  directed  in 
that  formula.  Acid  containin;r;20j  of  water,  yields 
a  good  deal  of  its  superfluous  water  to  dry  sulphate 
of  soda,  by  standing  over  it.     (Liebig.) 

In  all  these  processes  the  acetic  acid  exists  ready 
formed  in  the  acetate,  and  '\r  set  free  by  the  supe- 
rior affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the  ba^ ;  and 
from  its  volatility,  passes  over  into  the  receiver  on 
the  application  of  heat ;  when,  being  again  cooled, 
it  is  condensed.  In  the  distillation  of  verdigris, 
heat  may  be  said  to  perform  a  similar  part  to  that 
ci  the  acid.  >  (See  Acbtification  and  Vinegar.) 

Prop.  Pure  acetic  acid  (glacial)  is  liquid  above 
CS9,  but  below  that  temperature  forms  brilliant, 
coiorle«s,  transparent  scales  and  tabular  crystals. 
In  the  liquid  state  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*063.  It  possesses 
a  powerful  odor,  and  acid  taste,  dissolves  camphor 
and  resins,  and  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  essential 
oils,  and  water.  In  its  pure  state  it  is  a  corrosive 
and  an  acrid  poison:  It  unites  with  the  basis, 
fonning  salts  called  acetates.  It  should  be  kept  in 
stoppered  glass  bottles. 


Uses.  In  the  arts.  (Dilnte  under  the  form  of 
vinegar.)  As  an  antiseptic  in  pickling  and  pre- 
serving animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  anatcMni- 
cal  preparations;  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing; 
the  manufacture  of  tinctures  and  other  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  Ae  a  medicine.  A  little 
added  to  water  forms  a  useful  febrile  drink,  em- 
ployed also  for  scurvy,  and  as  a  palliative  in 
phthisis.  Added  to  clysters,  it  has  been  used  in 
obstinate  constipation ;  mixed  with  honey  it  forms 
a  common  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore-throat ;  a  few 
drops  mixed  with  water  make  an  excellent  ooUy- 
rium  for  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  for  removing 
lime-dust  from  thd  eye ;  in  sprains  and  bruises  it 
forms  a  useful  fomentation.  Strong  acetic  acid 
(P.  L.)  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  small  stick,  is  a  certain  cure  for  ring-  « 
worm  or  scaldhead— one  or  two  a|]^lications  gen- 
erally effect  a  cure ;  as  a  caustic,  it  is  used  to  re- 
move warts  and  corns ;  a  piece  of  lint  or  blotting- 
paper  Y^etted  with  it  and  applied  to  the  skin,  and 
evaporation  prevented  by  a  piece  of  jrtrepping, 
forms  a  common  extemporaneous  blister ;  it  was 
once  employed  as  a  disinfectant,  but  is  now  only 
used  as  a  fumigation,  to  remove  the  unpleasant 
smell  of  the  sick  room  or  crowded  assembUee.  At 
a  condiment,  it  promotes  the  appetite  and  digestion^ 
but  its  habitual  use  is  said  to  produce  emaciation. 
It  also  forms  a  popular  refreshing  scent  in  faint- 
ings,  asphyxia,  and  nervqus  headache ;  and  is  also 
frequently  used  as  a  rubefacient,  astrin^nt,  and 
local  stimulant  The  9trong  acid  taken  mtemally 
acts,  however,  as  a  violent  poison,  dissolving  the 
animal  tissues,  and  by  destroying  the  organization, 
causing  death.  Orfila  has  recorded  a  fatal  case 
arising  even  from  its  application  to  the  surface  of 
the  lK)dy.  Doee,  ^c.  As  a  refrigerant,  water 
Roured  with  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  may  be  taken 
ad  libitum.  In  enemas,  1  to  2  oz.  of  distilled  vine- 
gar is  the  prop>er  quantity ;  for  a  lotion,  3  oz.  of  the 
latter  to  5  or  6  oz.  of  water ;  and  for  a  coUyrium, 
1  oz.  of  ditto  to  1  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Purity.  Acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid,  as  well  as  various  other  acrid  substances,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  spurious  acidity.  It  also 
frequently  contains  copper,  which  it  derives  from 
the  vessels  in  which  it  has  been  kept  or  measured. 
The  following  table,  which  I  have  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  exhibits  an  easy  method  of  ascertaining 
its  purity. 

Iu  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  sul- 
phurous acid  may  be  recognised  by  yielding  a 
white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  peroxide  of  lead,  or  by  drawing  the  fumes 
into  the  lungs  ;  acrid  vegetable  matter,  as  pepper, 
capsicum,  horseradish,  &c.,  by  neutraliziug  the 
acid  with  an  alkali,  when  it  may  be  easily  discov- 
ered by  tasting. 

Excise  Laws.  Vinegar  is  allowed  by  law  to 
contain  y^*^^  part  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  will 
therefore  give  a  trifling  precipitate*  with  the  tests 
mentioned  in  the  table,  but  this  will  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed the  1*15  gr.  (when  dried  and  weighed)  for  a 
fluid  ounce.  The  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  of 
any  kind  comes  under  the  excise  laws,  and  re- 
quires a  license,  which  costs  100/.  (Collyor.)  The 
duty  is  at  the  rate  jof  2d.  on  every  gallon  of  proof 
or  No.  24  vinegar,  until  the  stren^  reaches  35 
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a  p.  or  ofer  pnM>f,  or  equal  to  tn  acid  of  40},  when 
it  ■  charged  in  a  diffnent  manner.    (See  Aobti- 


TetU,  Theee  are  the  lame  as  for  the  acetatee. 
B9tim,  (See  AciTUiBTaT.) 


OfTMli. 


f  Solution  of  chloride  of 
hariom,  nitrate  of  ba- 
ryta* or  chloride  of 
calcimn  .^      —      — 

Powdered  chalk  (ihort 
of  ■atoration)  ^ 

Muriatic  acid,  aidded  to 
the  eample  prerioue- 
ly  boiled  with  a  litUe 
■iTer-leaf       ».      ^ 

Dilute  aolution  of  indi- 
go (boiled)      ^      ^ 

0<3d-leaf  wetted  with 
muriatic  acid,  and 
digetted  with  heat  in 
a  watch-glaM  ^      ^ 

Gold-leaf  moiitened 
with  nitric  acid 


:!l 


Dilute  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  lilTcr^      ^ 

Weak  aolution  of  iodide 
of  potaHium   ^      ^ 

Solution  of  acetate  of 

leaQ        —       — 


i\ 


Snlphureted   hydrogen 
gaa  or  water  »      ^ 


AcAtle 
Acid 
qnlie 
pure. 


Antic  Add 
OU  of  VltrioL 


White  precip- 
itate insoluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

Ditta 


r  Peariy.  ] 
<  white  pre-  > 
[    cipitate.    J 


Whitiidi 
precipitate. 


AceUeAdd 

coatalnlag 

NUricAckL 


r  White  cnrdy 
J    precipitate, 
ioluble  in  am- 
monia. 

Decolored. 


1 


(Partially  die- 
(       aolved. 


Acetic  Aetd 

contaiaUif 

MnriMicAdd. 


( Partially  dii- 
i       eolved. 

ICurdv-white 
precipitate, 
■olublo  in  am- 
monia. 


Turbidn 


AcetkAcM 

fwtatntag 

MetOk 


r  Yellow  preci- 
<  pitate,iflead 
[  be  preeent 


Blacker 
dark -colored 
precipitate. 
(If  thii  be 
diMolved  in 
nitric  acid, 
and  ammo- 
nia added,  it 
will  give  a 
blue  colctf 
if  copper  be 
preaeoL 


ACETIFICATION.  The  oxidation  of  alco- 
hol in  the  proceH  of  making  vinegar.  To  be 
ci^wble  of  acetification  or  convernon  into  rinegar 
it  if  ncccMary  that  the  liquid  should  contain  alco- 
hol in  some  state  or  other,  or  some  substance,  as 
X,  which,  by  the  process  of  fennentation,  is  ca- 
of  producing  it  The  presence  of  a  ferment 
or  Tegctable  matter,  and  a  temperature  between 
70°  and  100°  F.,  facilitates  the  operation.  In  the 
conveision  of  wines,  beer,  wort,  Alc.  into  vinegar, 
the  sugar  is  first  transformed  by  fermentation  into 
alcohol,  and  in  this  state  becomes  oxidized  or 
acidified  by  the  absorption  of  atmoq>heric  oxygen. 
Manufacturers  should  always  remember  that  such 
is  the  true  nature  of  this  process.  (See  Acids, 
Acetic  Acid,  and  PraouoNBous,  and  Vixxoar.) 

ACETI.METER.  5yii.  AcxTOMBTxa.  An  in- 
•trament  or  apparatus  for  asceitaining  tlio  strength 
•Caoetieadd.    (See  the  iMzt  anieie.) 


ACETIMETRY.  Syn.  Acbtomrtry.  The  art 
or  process  of  determining  the  strength  of  vinegar 
or  acetic  acid.  Various  methods  have  been  pro- 
posedtfor  tliis  purpose,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following : 

I.  {The  plan  adopUd  by  the  ExeUe.)  Hydrate 
of  lime  is  added  gradually  to  a  sample  of  the  vine- 
gar, until  it  is  9aturated,  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  re- 
sulting clear  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  is  taken 
bv  the  acetometer,  invented  by  MessriL  J.  and  P. 
Taylor.  This  instrument  in  construction  resem- 
bles the  common  hydrometer,  and  stands  at  the 
mark  on  the  stem  called  proof  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 5!  of  real  acid,  which  is  the  strength  of 
No.  34  vinegar,  or  an  acid  which  will  saturate  ex- 
actly 14^  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 
When  the  vinegar  is  stron^r  than  proof,  the  in- 
strument must  be  loaded  with  one  or  more  of  the 
small  weights  which  are  suppliad  with  it»  each  of 
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which  will  indicate  an  additional  5^  up  to  35J, 
which  m  the  greatest  strength  at  which  the  duty 
is  levied  by  the  gallon.  To  ascertain  the  per  cent- 
age  of  real  acid,  5%  must  therefore  be  added  to 
the  number  indicated  by  the  acetometer.  Thus : 
without  being  loaded,  the  instrument,  on  floating 
to  a  given  mark,  indicates  a  proof  vinegar  or  one 
of  5| ;  with  one  weight,  a  vinegar  of  lOg ;  with 
two  weights,  ISJ ;  with  three  weights,  2Ug,  &c., 
&«.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  starting  point, 
or  proof,  is  an  acid  of  5{.  In  the  technical  Ian- 
guage  of  trade,  each  5%  is  called  a  vinegar.  Thus : 
acid  of  lOg  is  said  to  contain  two  vinegars ;  one 
of  lo{,  three  vinegars,  Slc.  A  more  common 
method  is,  however,  to  speak  of  the  degrees  of  the 
acetometer  as  proof  or  overproof.  Thus :  No.  24 
vinegar  is  said  to  be  proof ;  one  measuring  5  ace- 
tometer degrees — 5  overproof  or  o.  p. ;  one  10  de- 
^rntB— 10  o.  p.,  Slc  In  malt  and  wine  viuegara, 
which  usually  contain  gluten  or  mucilage,  this 
method  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  these  substances 
alter  the  specific  gravity.  A  small  weight  marked 
M  is  suppUed  by  Mr.  Bate  with  the  acetometeri 
made  by  him,  and  is  used  in  trying  such  vinegar. 

Remarks,  This  plan,  though  sufficiently  cor- 
rect for  commercial  purposes,  is  liable  to  a  small 
error,  especially  in  vinegar  containing  much  vege- 
table matter.  If  it  be  pure  or  very  nearly  so,  the 
decimal  fraction  of  the  sp.  gr.  will  be  doubled  by 
conversion  into  acetate  of  lime.  Thus :  1*0085  in 
vinegar  becomes  1*0170  when  converted  into  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lime.  In  malt  vinegar,  how- 
ever, 0-005  may  fairly  be  deducted  from  its  sp.  gr. 
as  produced  by  the  presence  of  mucilage  and  gluten. 
The  quantity  of  foreign  matter  present  in  vinegar, 
may  thus  be  approximatively  ascertained,  by  de- 
ducting the  decimal  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution 
of  acetate  of  lime,  from  double  that  of  the  decimal 
part  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  vinegar.  Thus :  I  find 
the  ip.  gr.  of  a  sample  of  vinegar  to  be  1*014,  and 
after  saturating  it  with  hydrate  of  lime,  I  again 
try  it  and  find  it  to  be  1*023,  what  is  the  sp.  gr. 
of  the  pure  vinegar,  and  what  is  due  to  foreign 
matter — 

Decimal  of  ^.  gr.  of  vinegar,  doubled      *02d 
Decimal  of  sp.  gr.  of  solution  of  ace-  )  .qoq 


tate  of  lime 

Quantity  of  foreign  matter  equal 
the  difference 


"! 


Specific  gravity  of  vinegar    .     .     . 
Deduct  sp.  gr.  due  to  foreign  matter 

Sp.  gr.  of  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  or 
pure  vinegar  of  equal  strength 
sample 


*005 

1014 
*005 


II.  Dissolve  200  grains  of  pure  crystallized  bi- 
carbonate of  potash  in  a  little  water,  and  then  add 
enough  water  to  make  it  up  to  exactly  1000  parts 
by  measure;  as  for  instance,  1000  minims.  A 
Mlution  is  thus  formed,  which,  when  added  to  a 
sample  containing  100  measures  of  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar,  until  the  latter  be  saturated,  will  indicate 
the  exact  amount  of  real  acetic  acid  present.  The 
test  liquor  should  be  made  and  measured  in  a  lonff 
giaas  tube,  capable  of  holding  the  whole  1000 
measures,  and  graduated  into  100  parts,  every  one 
of  which  i^^ill  represent  1{  of  dry  acid.    A  conve- 

3 


nicnt  instrument  for  this  purpose,  is  the  pouret  of 
Gay  Lussac,  which  consists  of  a  double  tube  of 
the  shape  of  the  following  figure. 

Remarkt.  Any  other  method  of 
measuring  or  ascertaining  the  exact  ^ 
quantity  of  test  liquor  employed,  may 
be  used,  as  convenience  or  circumstan- 
ces may  suggest ;  but  however  this  is 
done,  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy. 

III.  Dissolve  200  grains  of  crystal- 
lized bicarbonate  of  potassa  in  800  grains 
of  distilled  water,  contained  in  a  suit- 
able shaped  bottle,  previously  care- 
fully weighed ;  when  dissolved,  weigh 
it  again,  and  see  that  it  is  exactly  equal 
to  1000  grs.  This  test  liquor,  IUlc  the 
last,  is  used  to  neutralize  the  acid  m 
the  sample  for  examination,  but  in  this 
case  the  quantity  must  be  100  gxs.  instead  of 
100  measures.  Every  grain  of  the  test  liquor 
consumed  will,  therefore,  indicate  1  tenth  of  a 
grain  of  real  acetic  acid,  and  every  10  grs.  will 
be  equal  to  Ig.  A  very  convenient  shaped 
bottle  for  this  purpose  is  that  known  as  Schus- 
ter's Alkalimeter,  which  consists  of  a  very  light 
stoppered  glass  bottle,  having  a  neck  drawn  out 
to  the  one  side,  and  furnished  with  a  very  fine 
orifice,  which  admits  of  the  liquid  being  poured 


out  in  small  quantities  with  greater  ease,  and 
without  the  risk  of  an  accident  The  weight  of 
the  bottle  and  solution,  after  the  process  of  neu- 
tralizing the  acid  of  the  sample,  deducted  from  its 
previous  weight,  gives  the  exact  weight  of  the  test 
liquor  consumed,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  that  has  been  saturated  by  it 

Remarks.  This  method  admits  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  is  preferable  to  the  previous  process, 
(No.  II,)  as  it  is  much  easier  to  weigh  than  to 
measure  correctly,  especially  when  the  quantity 
is  small. 

IV.  Instead  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  Nos.  II 
and  III,  either  of  the  following  salts  may  be  usecL 

104  grs.  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

135   **     "    carbonate  of  potash. 

283   "  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remarks.  The  dry  carbonates  of  potassa  and 
soda  should  be  prepared  by  submittmg  the  crystal- 
lized carbonate  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  crucible, 
when,  after  cooling,  the  proper  quantity  may  be 
weighed. 

v.  By  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample, 
(see  Specific  Gravity,)  and  seeking  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing Tables,  the  per  centage  of  acid  may  be 
ascertained  sufficiently  correct  for  most  purposes. 
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Table  L  The  foUowing  Table  ii  ghren  by  Meem. 
Taylok,  mm  the  baas  of  their  Acetometer. 

Revenue  Proof  Acid,  'called  by  the  manufacturer 

I'OllU  eoDtalBS  real  or  aahydroot  add  la  100,  S 

1-0170             "                               -  10 

1-0S57               **                                  **  J5 

IHOa)               **                                  *"  90 

1-0470              "                                  •*  30 

1-05BO              "                                  "  40 


Tablk  II.  Tlie  following  Table,  fhtm  the  Pharm. 
Central  Blatt  fOr  1839,  drawn  up  by  M.  Mourn, 
exhibits  the  ip.  gr.  of  pure  Acetic  Acid  of  almost 
every  strength. 


Percent 

Percent. 

1 

Percent 

oftiladal 

ofGUclal 

ofGUclal 

Acid, 

8p.Gr. 

Acid. 

0p.Gr. 

Arid, 

8p.Gr. 

(C.4.11.3. 

(C.  4.11. 3, 

(C.  4,  li.  3. 

O.JfAq.), 

J                           1 

0.3+Aq.) 

0.3^Aq.) 

100 

1-0IQ5, 

66 

1-009 

33 

1-0494 

M 

1*0635 

65 

l-0li8 

31 

041 

08 

1-067 

64 

1-068 

30 

040 

07 

1-0680 

63 

.1-068 

» 

039 

96 

1*060 

6S 

1*067 

98 

038 

OS 

1*070 

61 

1*067 

97 

•096 

94 

1-0706 

60 

1-067 

96 

035 

93 

1-0708 

59 

1-066 

95 

034 

tti 

1-0716 

58 

1-066 

94 

103 

91 

1-07S1 

57 

1*065 

93 

ON 

90 

1*0730 

56 

1*064 

99 

031 

W 

1*0730 

'        55 

1-064 

91 

029 

W 

1*0730: 

54 

1-063  . 

90 

0*7 

«7 

10730; 

53 

1-063 

19 

im 

m 

10730' 

53 

1-OOS 

18 

'«tt» 

M 

1*0730: 

51 

1-061 

17 

024 

M 

1-07301 

SO 

1*060 

16 

W3 

83 

1-orjo 

49 

1-050 

15 

029 

W 

1-0730 

48 

.1058 

14 

WO 

HI 

1-0739 

47 

ii-aw 

13 

018 

80 

10735 

46 

i-av5 

19 

017 

79 

I  •073a: 

45 

1-055 

11 

016 

78 

1-0733 

44 

1*054 

10 

015 

77 

1073 

43 

1*053 

9 

013 

70 

1-07V 

4i 

1*052 

8 

•019 

75 

I'iiTi 

41 

1*0515 

7 

•010 

74 

l-OW 

40 

1*0513 

6 

•OOrt 

73 

1-071 

30 

1030 

5 

1 

•0067 

Ti 

1071 

38 

1-049 

4 

■UKS 

71 

1-071 

37 

1-048 

3 

1 

•U04 

70 

l*0f?O 

36 

1047 

9 

1 

• 

•009 

no 

i-cno 

35 

1-046 

1 

•001 

68 

1070 

34 

1-045 

0 

•0000 

87 

1-069 

33 

1*044 

Remarks,  Table  I  is  adapted  to  commercial 
vinegar,  and  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  com- 
mon  purposes.  Table  II  is  intended  for  pure 
acetic  acid.  It  will  be  seen  that  above  a  certain 
per  centage,  the  specific  gravity  retrogrades;  it 
is,  therefore,  better  in  tr>-ing  very  strong  acid,  to 
dilute  it  fiivt  with  a  given  weight  of  distilled  water, 
and  to  allow  for  it  afterwards.  The  weight  of  gla- 
cial acetic  acid,  multiplied  by  *t<519,  gives  the 
weight  of  dry  acid  which  it  contains,  and  anhy- 
drous acid,  multiplied  by  1*1 74H,  will  give  a  num- 
ber rrprcsenting  an  equivalent  weight  of  glacial 
acid. 

CaMtion,  As  a  spurious  acidity  is  frequently 
given  to  vinegar  by  adding  otlier  acids  to  it,  which 
would  thus  give  it  a  false  appearance  of  strength, 
it  is,  therefore,  better  first  to  ascertain  whether  it 
be  adulterated.  (8ee  Acetic  Acid.)  The  most 
correct,  and,  in  many  rrspecta,  the  easiest  method 
of  aootimetry,  is  No.  Ill  or  IV.    The  aeelio 


of  the  Ii.  P.  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-048,  and  contains 
30-hg  of  dry  acid.*  That  of  the  Dublin  C^ollege  is 
H)74,  and  that  of  the  Edinburgh  ('Ollege  i-(M>5.t 
(See  SrKciPir  (iravitt,  and  Acidimbtsy.) 

ACKTULE.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  the 
acetule  norios;  neither  itself  nor  oxide  has  been 
obtained  alone.  Its  hydrated  oxide  is  aldehyde. 
The  chloride  of  acetule  m  formed  by  the  It-nglh- 
ened  rxpoHure  of  chloride  of  etliule  to  the  actiou 
of  chlorine  and  light.  The  oxychloride,  by  futu- 
rating  anhydrous  ether  with  perfectly  dr>'  chlorine 
goM,  exposing  to  external  cold,  and  aherwards  to  a 
j  gt'iitle  heat.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  are 
traiiii{>areut  coIorieM  fluids.  Subaxyehloride  of 
acetule  is  a  gas  formed  by  heating  the  lai^  article 
in  contact  with  potassium.  Oxytulpkuret  of 
acetule  is  made  by  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  through  the  oxychloride,  until  an  oily  liquid  ie 
fonned,  which,  by  exposure,  becomes  semi-crystal- 
line. This  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  is  ob* 
tained  in  cr)'stals  on  its  cooling. 

Remarks,  For  a  knowledge  of  the  preceding 
substances  we  are  indebted  to  the  researehes  <h 
.Malagiiti  and  Regiiault  The  compounds  of  ace- 
tule oiler  beautiful  examples  of  chemical  substitu- 
tion, but  the  nature  of  the  present  woriL  will  not 
permit  tlii'ir  being  enlarged  on  here. 

ACHROMATIC.  Free  from  color,  (from  the 
Gr.  i,  without,  and  x^^»  color,)  from  which  aleo 
is  derived  the  word 

A(  HROMATISM.  The  destruction  of  the 
colored  rings,  which  accompany  the  image  of  ao 
object  seen  through  a  lens  or  prism. 

Causes^  4*^-  I^ght  is  not  homogeneous,  bat 
decomposable  into  colored  rays,  either  by  refrac- 
tion, absorption,  or  reflection.  The  colon  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum  are  formed  out  of  a  ray  of 
white  light,  by  passing  it  through  a  glass  prism, 
and  a  similar  effect  is  produced  if  a  lens  or  othei 
refracting  media  be  used  instead.  It  has  been  ob- 
ser\'ed,  that  when  this  production  of  color  takee 
place,  some  of  the  colored  portions  of  the  i^ectra 
are  more  bent  or  refracted  than  otliers,  and  that 
the  refracting  or  dispeisive  power  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  refracting  medium.  A  beam  of  light 
thrown  on  a  simple  converging  lens,  not  only  suf- 
fers refraction  at  the  spherical  surface,  (called 
spherical  abiTration,)  but  the  diflerent  colorv*d  rays, 
forming  the  beam  of  light,  being  unequally  bent 
I  or  refracted,  diverge  from  their  original  course, 
I  and,  consequently,  fall  separately  instead  of  to- 
gether, on  the  eye  or  object  that  receives  them. 
Hence  arise  tlio  colored  rings  or  halos  that  sur- 
round objects  viewed  through  ordinary  glanes. 
This  efiect  is  called  chromatic  aberration  by  opti- 
cians, and  forms  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
cotiMtruction  of  a  perfect  refracting  telescope.  It 
is  the  object  of  achromatism  to  remove  this  imped- 
iment. 'Ilie  subject,  theoretically  considered,  is 
not  less  fraught  with  difficulty  than  with  practical 
importance,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
first  mathematicians  and  artisti  up  to  the  present 
time. 


*  Dr.  A.  T.  Thonpaoa  fsy*  (p.  819  of  hb  DljipenMlor>-, 
10th  ed.)  **  that  It  cootsias  30*7:  ival  mWI  by  weicht  :'*  yet, 
oa  the  next  psfe  he  My>.  **  that  of  the  L.  C.  conlalnt  37; 
of  redl  acid  anti  63S  of  water.*' 

t  In  one  pUce  la  the  £.  P.  It  It  slalsd  to  hs  1-065,  aad  la 
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Carrection.  It  has  been  endeavored  to  correct 
the  chromatic  aberration  of  lenses,  by  combining 
two  or  more  made  of  difl^rent  materials,  possess 
ing  difierent  disperaive  powers.  Thus  the  spec- 
trum formed  by  flint  giaas,  or  glass  containing 
lead,  is  longer  than  that  formed  by  crown  glass, 
for  the  same  deviation ;  and  when  combined,  the 
one  tends  to  diminish  the  dispersion  of  the  other. 
On  this  principle  the  achromatic  object  glasses  of 
telescopes  are  generally  formed  in  this  country.  A 
ooiiTex  lens  of  crown  glass  is  combined  with  a 
weaker  concave  lens  of  flint  glass,  the  latter  coun- 
Itracting  the  dispersion  of  the  former,  without  ma- 
terially interfering  with  its  refraction.  A  still 
better  plan  is,  to  place  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass 
between  two  convex  lenses  of  crown  glass. 

Remarks.  All  the  larger  object  glasses  lately 
manufactured  are  said  to  consist  of  only  two 
tflOMs;  the  resulting  achromatism  proving  suffi- 
eiently  exact  for  all  useful  purposes.  The  princi- 
pal achromatic  glasses  and  telescopes  recently 
made,  have  been  manufactured  by  Dolland  of 
London,  and  some  of  the  opticians  of  Bavaria  and 
Switzeriand.  The  achromatism  of  prisms  depends 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  is  determined  and 
corrected  in  the  same  manner  as  lenses,  but  pre- 
sents less  difficulty  on  account  of  the  spherical 
aberration  of  the  latter.  (See  Lenses,  Tele- 
•corx,  MicftoscopB.) 

ACIDS.  Jn  common  language,  any  substance 
posstssing  sourness  or  acidity ;  in  ehernietrtf,  any 
electro-negative  compound,  capable  of  combining 
with  bases  to  form  salts.  Most  of  the  liquid  acids 
powesB  a  sour  taste,  and  redden  litmus  paper. 

HisL  The  chemical  theory  of  the  acids  is  still 
undecided,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  com- 
binations with  the  bases,  as  well  as  the  precise  na- 
tiire  of  the  resulting  salts,  are  involved  in  considera- 
ble obetcurity.  Lavoisier  and  the  oesociated  French 
chemists  conceived  that  acidity  resulted  from  the 
unioQ  of  a  peculiar  combustible  base,  called  a  rad- 
ical, with  a  common  principle  of  acidification, 
called  oxygen.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  hasty  gen- 
eralization was  disproved  by  Berthollet,  who  main- 
tained that  it  was  "  carryinjpf  the  limits  of  analogy 
too  far  to  {)re8mne  that  all  acidity  arises  from  oxy- 
gen." The  early  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Dav>',  after 
revised  and  modified  by  Murray,  was,  that  inti- 
mately combined  water  was  the  real  '*  acidifying 
jwinciple.*'  In  1810,  however,  this  celebrated 
chemwt  published  a  scries  of  dissertations  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  which  fully  overthrew 
the  hypothesis  of  Lavoisier.  It  was  soon  estab- 
bshed  that  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  were  capa- 
ble of  producing  acids,  of  which  the  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids  may  be  taken  as  examples.  It  is 
BOW  generally  acknowledged  that  no  one  substance 
or  element  can  be  regarded  as  the  general  '*  acid' 
ifying  prinripUy  The  more  recent  theory  of  the 
acids,  elaborated  out  of  the  researches  of  Graham, 
Liebig,  Dumas,  Clark,  Fremy,  Thalow,  Dulong, 
Peligot,  and  others,  is  affirmed  by  its  supporters, 
to  establish  the  views  first  suggested  by  Sir  H. 
Ddvy,  respecting  the  chloric  and  iodic  acids  and 
their  salts.  In  this  scheme,  all  the  acids  arc  uni- 
ted into  one  series,  and  all  the  salts  into  another, 
both  being  so  closely  connected,  that  it  is  said, 
"  that  these  two  serrthi  may  be  considered  as  one." 
The  existence  of  hydrogen  in  the  oxygen  acids,  in 


the  free  or  active  state,  is  here  deemed  an  enen- 
tial  part  of  their  constitution,  and  U^nce  the  name 
of  hydracids  has  been  given  to  them.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  extended  to  all  the  acids,  even  the 
organic.  Those  acids  that  contain  1  eq.  of  hydro- 
gen, are  called  monobasic;  with  2  eq.,  bibasie; 
with  3  eq.,  tribasic,  and  so  on ;  the  general  term 
polybasic,  being  applild  to  those  which  combine 
with  two  or  more  eq.  of  hydrogen.  The  muriatie 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  first ;  the  tartaric 
that  of  the  second ;  and  the  citric  acid  that  of  the 
third.  This  view  of  the  acids  presents  the  advan- 
tages of  simplicity  and  unity  of  classification.  In 
the  union  of  the  acids  with  the  bases  forming  salts, 
it  presumes  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  re- 
placed by  the  base,  it  having  previously  played  the 
part  of  a  base  itself.  Consequently  acids  may  be 
viewed  as  the  hydrogen  salts  of  their  radicals,  and 
acids  and  salts,  with  regard  to  their  constitution^ 
form  but  one  class.  "  The  neutralixing  power  of 
an  acid  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  eq.  of 
hydrogen  replaceable  by  the  bases."  (Liebig.) 
Other  hypotheses  have  arwen  respecting  the  acids, 
but  have  possessed  little  merit  imd  obtained  little 
notoriety. 

CUue.  The  acids  have  been  variously  classed 
by  different  writers,  as  into  organic  and  inorganic; 
metallic  and  non-metallic ;  oxygen  acids,  hydro^ 
gen  acide,  and  adds  destitute  of  either  of  these 
elements;  the  names  being  applied  according  to 
the  kingdom  of  nature,  or  class  of  bodies  to  which 
the  radical  belonged,  or  after  the  element  which 
was  presumed  to  be  the  acidifying  principle. 

Nomen.  The  names  of  the  acids  end  either  in 
ic  or  ous;  the  former  being  given  to  that  contain- 
ing the  larger  portion  of  the  electro-negative  ele- 
ment, or  oxygen,  and  the  latter  to  that  containing 
the  smaller  quantity.  As  sulphun'c  acid,  an  acid 
of  sulphur,  containing  3  atoms  of  oxygen ;  sulphur- 
ous  acid,  another  sulphur  acid,  containing  only 
2  atoms  of  oxygen.  AVhen  a  base  forms  more  than 
2  acid  compounds  with  oxygen,  the  Greek  prepo- 
sition hypo  is  added  to  that  containing  the  smaller 
portion,  as  hyposulphuric  and*hyposulphurous  acids. 
This  system  of  nomenclature  was  originally  adopt- 
ed under  the  idea  that  all  acids  contained  oxygen, 
but  the  same  terms  are  now  applied,  regardless  of 
the  acidifying  principle,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  hy- 
drofluoric acid,  Slc.  The  prepositions  per,  hyper, 
and  the  syllable  oxy  are  also  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  acids,  when  it  is  intended  to  denote  an  increase 
of  oxygen,  as  hypemitrous  acid,  perchloric  acid, 
oxymuriatic  acid,  6lc. 

Cautions.  All  the  strong  liquid  acids  should  be 
kept  in  glass  bottles,  furnished  with  perfectly  tight 
ground-glass  stoppers  ;  glass  vessels  should  be  used 
in  measuring  them,  and  they  should  be  dispensed 
in  stoppered  vials. 

ACIDS,  OXYGENIZED.  These  are  com- 
pounds to  which  an  apparent  surcharge  of  oxygen 
is  given  by  means  of  deutoxido  of  barium.  They 
were  first  discovered  by  M.  Themard,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  viiL 
30G. 

Proc.  1.  Nitrate  of  bar^'ta  should  first  be  ob- 
tained perfectly  pure,  and,  above  all,  free  from 
iron  and  manganese.  The  most  certain  means  of 
procuring  it  is  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  in  water,  to 
add  to  the  solution  a  small  excess  of  barj'ta  watat^ 
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to  filter  and  cryrtallize.  2.  The  pure  nitrate  ii  to 
be  decompoeed  by  heat  This  ought  not  to  be 
done  in  a  common  earthenware  retort,  because  it 
contains  too  much  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, but  in  a  perfectly  white  porcelain  retort 
Foot  cf  five  pounds  of  nitrate  of  baryta  may  be 
decomposed  at  once,  and  the  process  will  require 
about  three  hours.  The  baiyta  thus  procured  will 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex  and  alumi- 
na ;  but  it  will  have  only  very  minute  traces  of 
manganese  and  iron,  a  circumstance  of  essential 
fanprntance.  3.  The  barj'ta,  divided  by  a  knife 
into  pieces  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  thumb,  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  luted  tube  of  glass.  This  tube 
■bould  be  long  and  large  enough  to  contain  from 
Si  to  3i  lbs.  It  is  to  bw  surrounded  with  fire,  and 
heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  a  current  of  dry 
cj^gen  gas  is  to  be  passed  through  it  However 
rapid  the  current,  the  gas  is  completely  absorbed ; 
•0  that  when  it  passes  by  the  small  tube,  which 
ooght  to  terminate  the  larger  one,  it  may  be  con- 
doded  that  the  operation  is  completed  It  is, 
however,  right  to  continue  the  current  for  seven  or 
•iffht  minutes  more.  Then  the  tube  being  nearly 
cold,  the  deutoxide,  which  is  of  a  light  gray  color, 
is  taken  out  and  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles. 
When  this  is  moistened  it  falls  to  powder,  without 
much  increase  of  temperature.  If  in  this  state  it 
be  mixed  with  seven  or  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  a  dilute  acid  be  poured  in,  it  dissolves 
gradually  by  agitation,  without  the  evolution  of 
any  gas.  The  Mlution  is  neutral,  or  has  no  action 
on  turnsole  or  turmeric  When  we  add  to  this  so- 
lotion  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a 
oc^Mous  precipitate  of  bar\ia  falls,  and  the  filtered 
Uqoor  is  merely  water,  holding  in  solution  the  oxy- 
genized acid,  or  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  combined 
with  the  acid  itself. 

ACIDI METER.  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
wherewith  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  acickk  (See 
HrnaojiBTEa.) 

ACIDIMETRY.  The  estimation  of  the  strength 
of  adds. 

Memo.  This  operation  must  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  relative  strengths  of  the  same  aoids, 
(yh.  quantity  of  real  acid  of  the  same  kind  con- 
tafaied  in  the  solutions  examined,)  and  not  to  the 
comparative  strengths  of  acids  of  difiTcrent  compo- 
■tions  or  names.  Theoretically,  capacity  of  satu- 
ratkm  is  no  proof  of  strength  of  qfinityt  or  acid 
p9W€r  in  deferent  aeid$  in  oraosition  to  the  views 
propounded  by  Berthollet  Thus,  it  takes  50  grs. 
of  chalk,  or  54  grs.  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  to  neu- 
tralise 37  gFL  of  real  muriatic  acid,  but  the  same 
qnantity  is  enough  to  neutralixe  49  gr^  of  the  strong- 


est oil  of  vitriol,  containing  40  grs.  of  real  acid. 
It  thus  appears  that  a  Zest  quantity  of  muriatic 
than  9ulphuric  acid  is  equivalent  to  any  given 
weight  of  base,  and  according  to  Berthollet's  the- 
ory, the  former  should  be  considered  the  stronger 
acid.  The  reverse  is  however  the  case,  as  oil  of 
vitriol  will  take  lime  from  its  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  No  absolute  criterion  of  the  scale  (tf 
power,  among  the  different  acids,  has4Ui  yet  been 
discovered.  The  present  article  will  be  confined 
to  methods  of  acidimetry  applicable  to  the  acids 
generally,  but  directions  more  especially  adapted 
to  the  principal  acids  will  be  found  under  their  par- 
ticular heads.  (See  Acetimbtey,  Muriatic  Acid, 
SuLPHuaic  Acid,  Slc.) 

Acidimetrieal  Procettet.  These  are  founded 
on  the  capacity  of  the  acids  to  saturate  the  bases. 

I.  Place  a  weighed  sample,  say  100  grs.  of  the 
acid  to  be  examined  in  a  glass  tube  or  other  suita- 
ble vessel,  and,  if  it  be  a  strong  acid,  it  is  better  to 
dilute  it  with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  pure 
water,  and  if  solid  or  crystallized,  as  citric  or  tar- 
taric acid,  to  dissolve  it  in  a  like  quantity.  A 
weiglied  portion  of  dry  powdered  carbonate  of  so- 
da or  potassa  prepared  from  the  crystallized  car- 
bonate by  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat,  is  then  grad- 
ually  and  carefully  added,  until  the  acid  is  satu- 
rated, which  is  known  by  its  ceasing  to  effervesce, 
and  to  redden  litmus  paper.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  exceed  the  quantity  neccsMry  for  this 
purpose.  After  adding  each  portion  of  soda  the 
solution  should  be  well  stirred  up,  and  as  soon  as 
the  effervescence  becomes  languid  the  greatest 
caution  must  be  observed  in  adding  fresh  portions 
of  the  alkali.  The  proper  point  is  arrived  at  when 
the  liquid  ceases  to  redden  litmu*,  and  does  not 
alter  the  color  of  turmeric  paper ;  if  it  turns  the 
latter  brown,  too  much  soda  has  been  added,  and 
the  operation  becomes  useless.  As  soon  as  the 
point  of  saturation  or  neutralization  is  arrived  at, 
the  remaining  carbonate  of  soda  is  weighed,  and 
its  present  deducted  from  its  former  weight  will 
give  the  quantity  consumed,  every  53^  grs.  of 
which  will  represent  an  equivalent  of  real  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  table,  which  I  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose. 

Remark*,  This  method  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  common  purposes,  but  when  greater  exactnew 
is  required,  the  following  plan  is  preferable :  The 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda  is,  that  they  have  a  uniform  constitution 
when  prepared  in  the  way  described  as  above. 
Either  of  the  other  articles  mentioned  in  the  table 
may,  however,  be  used  instead,  if  at  band,  and 
known  to  be  pure. 
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.      G-13X4)=  34-48 

51-48 

3  OxypQ       . 

(8X3)  =  24 

3  Hydnjgon    . 
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60-48 

1  Dry  Acid 
1  Water 
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3  AiMoic 
3  Oiyien 
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14  C<Xd 
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114-68 

BenwioCdry)        

3  OiygeD 
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5  Hydrogen    . 

=    5 

34-9 

Bo«cic(dry)        

1  Boron 
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(cryrtdliwd)       

1  Dry  Acid 
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1  Carbon 
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1  Iodine 
1  Hydrogen 
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1  Hydrogen 
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5  Oxygen 
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.     (6- 13x2)=  12-34 
(8X3)  =  31 

63-34 

(cfyettllited)           

1  Dry  Acid 

=  36  24 

(9X3)  =37 

71-4 

Phoepholid  <dry) 

5  Oxygen 

=  31-4 

=  40 

4  Carbon 

.     (6- 13X4)=  24-48 

SO-48 

Succinic  (dry,  or  anhydrau  cryrtak)       .. 

3  Oxygpn 

(8X3)  =  24 

3  KydragCD 

=    3 

40-1 

Solphuric  (dry)      

1  Sulphur 
3  Oxygen 

=  161 

(8X3)  =  31 

49-1 

1   Dry  Acid 
1  Water 

=  401 

=    9 

4  Carbon 

.     (613X4)=  34-48 

66-48 

TMtimc(dry)       

5  Oxygen 

(8X5)  =  40 

a  Hydrogen 

=    3 

75-48 

(cryrtJlixed)     

1   Dry  Acid 
1  Water 

=  66-48 
=     9 

18  Carbon 

=  U0-16 

215-16 

Tumic       

9  Hydrogen 

=    9 

12  Oxygen 

=  96 
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II.  DiHolve  100  gn.  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potaMa,  prepared  aa  above,  in  700  or  t^OO  mea- 
flmea  of  boilingr  water,  and  when  cold  make  the 
quantity  up  to  exactly  1000  measureii ;  tliis  forma 
a  teat  liquor,  every  10  meaaures  of  which  repre- 
aent  1  gr.  of  the  dry  carbonate,  and  ever)'  aingle 
measure  1  tenth  of  a  grain.  A  convenient  grad- 
uated glaM  tube  for  thin  purpote  iH  Gay  Luwac's 
Mure/,  deacribed  under  the  article  AcETiMETar. 
This  liquid  must  be  applied  to  neutralize  the  acid, 
as  deacribed  in  the  laat  proceM,  and  the  quantity 
conaumed  for  that  purpose  may  be  read  off  on  the 
graduated  tube. 

Remark$.  This  plan  allows  of  the  alkali  being 
added  with  greater  ease  and  in  smaller  quantities 
than  can  possibly  be  done  with  a  powdrr.  If  the 
graduated  portion  of  the  nouret  be  divided  into 
Too  parts,  each  of  them  will  represent  exactly  one 
grain  of  the  carbonate. 

III.  Dissolve  100  gm.  of  the  dry  carbonate  of 
ioda  or  potaasa  before  described  in  900  gn.  of  hot 
water,  and  when  cold  make  it  up  to  exactly  1000 
gn.  This  forms  a  test  liquor,  capable  of  being 
applied  with  great  accuracy ^  every  grain  of  which 
will  represent  1  tenth  of  a  grain  of  alkali,  and  ev- 
Mj  10  gra.  will  be  equal  to  1  gr.,  from  which  the 
real  quantity  of  acid  present  may  be  ascertained 
firom  the  preceding  table,  and  by  the  simple  rule 
of  proportion  (he  per  centage  may  be  found. 

Remarks.  The  solution  is  host  made  and  used 
in  a  bottle  known  as  Schuster's  Alkulimeter,  de- 
scribed under  the  article  AcETiMBTaY.  l^e  ope- 
ration is  conducted  thus:  The  sample  of  acid, 
being  accurately  weighed,  is  diluted  or  dissolved  in 
6  cv  7  parts  of  water,  and  the  bottle  containing 
the  test  liquor  is  then  carefully  balanced  in  the 
scales  and  the  weight  noted.  The  contents  of  the 
latter  are  then  added  in  small  and  succesaivo  por- 
tions to  tlie  acid  until  the  point  of  aaturation  is 
approached,  when  great  care  must  be  observed 
lost  too  much  be  added.  Aa  soon  as  the  exact 
point  of  saturation  b  arrived  at,  the  bottle  holding 
the  test  solution  must  be  again  accurately  weighed, 
when  its  Iom  of  weight,  divided  by  10,  will  give 
the  number  of  grains  of  the  carbonate  consumed. 

IV.  {Method  of  Drt.  Will  amd  Fretenitu,  of 
Oiesoen.)  Explan,  This  method  depends  upon  tlie 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  a  given  weight 
of  acid  is  capable  of  expelling  from  the  bicaiho- 
nate  of  aoda  or  potossa,  which  is  estimated  by  the 
loss  of  weiglit  in  the  apparatus,  after  the  gas,  ren- 
deied  perfectly  dry  by  passing  through  sulphuric 
acid,  has  escaped  into  the  air,  from  which  the 
quantity  of  acid  present  in  the  sample  is  found  by 
a  simple  calculation. 

Oper.  A  determinate  amount  of  the  acid  under 
examination  is  accurately  weighed  into  the  flask 
A,  fig.  p.  2^ ;  and  if  it  be  a  concentrated  acid  or  a 
solid,  it  is  mixed  with  or  dissolved  in  6  or  8  times 
as  much  water.  The  little  glam  tube  e  m  then 
nearly  filled  to  the  brim  with  pure  bicaihonate  of 
aoda  in  powder,  and  a  fine  silk  thread  is  tied  round 
the  n«'ck  of  the  tube,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
lowered  down  into  the  floftk  A,  so  as  to  remain 
perpendicularly  suspended  when  the  cork  is  placed 
a  the  latter,  the  cord  being  held  between  the  cork 
and  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  The  flask  B  is  about 
half  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  tubes  being 
•Ranged  in  their  p!acea,  as  represented  in  the  en- 


graving, the  whole  apparatus  is  accurately  weighed, 
time  having  been  allowed  for  the  mixture  of  acid 
and  water  to  cool  completely,  should  it  have  be- 
come hot  by  mixing.  Tlie  cork  in  the  flask  A  b 
then  slightly  loosened,  ao  as  to  allow  the  little  tube 
containing  the  bicarbonate  of  so<Ia  to  fall  into  the 
acid,  and  is  again  immediately  flxed  Aia-Tioirr  in 
ita  place.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  now 
commences,  and  conttnuea  until  the  ackl  in  the 
flask  A  is  neutralixed.  When  this  takes  place, 
which  is  easily  seen  by  no  bubbles  being  emitted 
on  shaking  the  apparatus,  the  flask  A  is  put  into 
hot  water,  and  kept  there  with  occasional  agita- 
tion until  the  renewed  evolution  of  gas  has  com- 
pletely ceased.  The  little  wax  stopper  is  then 
token  off  the  tube  a,  the  apparatus  taken  out  of 
the  hot  water,  wiped  dry,  and  suction  applied  by 
means  of  the  mouth  to  the  end  of  the  tube  d,  until 
the  sucked  air  no  longer  tastes  of  carbonic  aeid. 
The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  become  quite  cold, 
when  it  is  replaced  in  the  halance  (the  other  acale 
still  containing  the  original  weights)  and  weighta 
added  to  restore  the  equilibnum,  wliich  will  thus 
give  tlio  exact  weight  of  the  dry  carbonic  acid  gaa 
that  has  been  expelled  from  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  by  the  action  of  the  sample  examined,  from 
whence  the  quantity  of  real  arid  it  contained  is 
deduced  by  the  following  calculation : — Two  meo- 
mres  of  carbonic  acid  bear  tlie  same  prc^wrtion 
to  one  measure  of  the  anhydrous  acid  in  question, 
as  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  expelled,  does 
to  the  amount  sought  of  anhydrous  acid.  Thus, 
let  us  supiMse,  for  mstance,  we  had  examined  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  and  obtained  3  gra.  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  arrangement  would  be  {^'\)iX*2)  :  40  :: 
3  :  S'7i2.  The  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  operated 
upon,  consequently,  would  contain  2*7:2  grs.  of  an- 
hydrous acid.  Let  us  suppose  the  weight  of  this 
amount  to  have  k>een  15  gnk,  the  sulphuric  acid 


jf .  A  wlfk'-nimithml  ll%Jtk,  cspnble  of  boldinf  3|  to  3  oa., 
cofibiinlnf  uniple  fiir  trlAl./. 

B.  INtto,  rnpabin  of  holding  1|  to  3  ox.,  panly  filled  with 
tA\  of  vitriol,  ff. 

me  4.  'I'ube«  Aulag  air-Ufht  In  the  flsuki  bf  mmm  of 
the  rork*  i  and^'. 

k.  Piece  of  wax  Attlnf  Alr-tlght  on  th«*  «>nd  of «. 

f,  Hniall  tabe  mpnble  of  holding  about  1  drachm  of  pow- 
dtrtfii  Mcarbonatn  of  polaah. 

A,  Open  end  of  the  tnbe  d. 

kt  8Uk  eord  fksteasd  lo  tbs  tabs  s. 
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under  examination  would  contain  18*13  per  cent. 
•/  real  acid;  for  15  :  2-72  ::  100  :  18-13.  The 
4|uantit}r  of  acid  in  the  sample  may  aim  be  found 
from  the  precedingr  table,  where  it  will  be  seen 
that  44^  giB.  of  dry  carbonic  acid  are  equal  to  the 
reqiectiTe  quantities  of  the  different  acicb,  men- 
ti<nied  in  the  first  and  second  columns,  which  by 
the  simple  rule  of  three  may  be  converted  into  the 
strength  per  cent  The  foregoing  engraving  is  a 
sketch  of  the  apparatus  emj^oyed  in  this  opera- 
tion. 

Remark*.  This  operation,  though  perhaps  ap- 
parently complicated,  is  in  reality  very  simple  and 
easy  to  perform,  when  once  understood.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  bicarbonate  of  soda 
be  perfectly  pure,  so  long  tm  it  does  not  contain  any 
neutral  carbonate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.  The 
absence  of  these  salts  is  absolutely  necessary,  for 
wtiich  reason  Messrs.  Freeenius  and  Will  direct  the 
bicarbonate  of  commerce  to  be  purified  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — For  this  purpose,  half  a  pound 
to  one  pound  of  it  n  reduced  to  a  uniform  powder, 
and  a  portion  of  it  fiist  tested  with  perchloride  of 
mercury  ;  if  the  result  be  satisfactory,  the  powder 
is  put  into  a  glass  jar,  and  covered  with  the  same 
axnount  of  cold  rain  water ;  it  is  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty -four  hours,  with  frequent  stirring ; 
the  salt  is  then  placed  upon  a  funnel,  the  tube  of 
which  is  stopped  with  loose  cotton,  so  as  to  allow 
the  ley  to  drop  off*;  the  salt  is  then  washed  several 
times  with  small  quantities  of  cold  rain  water.  The 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  after  this  operation,  is  gener- 
ally pure,  and  adapted  for  acidimetrical  purposes. 
It  is  dried  between  some  sheets  of  blotting-paper, 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  kept  for  use  iu  a  well- 
closed  glass  bottle.  Before  use,  it  may  be  again 
tested  to  ascertain  its  purity.  The  application  of 
heat  after  the  completion  of  the  operation  is  indis- 
pcosable,  as,  if  it  were  neglected,  from  25  to  30 
xniUigrammes  less  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  ob- 
tained. The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  may  be  used 
in  this  method  of  acidimetry  with  equal  advantage 
as  that  of  soda,  provided  it  be  pure  ;  but  in  either 
case  it  is  always  proper  to  use  an  excess,  so  as  to 
leave  some  undecomposed  after  the  operation  is 
concluded.  A  piece  of  litmus  paper  plunged  into 
the  liquid  in  A  will  not  be  reddened  if  the  process 
has  been  properly  managed. 

General  Commentary.  The  preceding  sketch 
of  the  principal  methods  of  acidimetry  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  found  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  generally 
understood  by  workmen  in  laboratories,  and  by 
tradesmen  and  others  to  whom  it  may  be  an  ob- 
ject to  be  able  accurately  and  expeditiously  to  test 
the  acids  that  pass  through  their  hands.  The 
methods  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, combine  the  above  requisites  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  if  a  quantity  of  the  test  solution  of  the 
proper  strength  be  prepared  as  there  described,  it 
may  be  kept  unharmed  for  any  length  of  time,  in 
a  stoppered  bottle,  and  will  he  always  ready  for 
ai^lication  wherever  a  good  pair  of  scales  or  a 
graduated  measure  is  to  be  found.  The  only  dan- 
ger to  be  dreaded  is  over-saturation,  and  this  may 
be  avoided  by  care  and  attention.  A  good  method 
is  to  tint  the  acid  sample  with  a  few  drops  of  lit- 
mus, as  described  under  Alkalimetry,  when  it 
will  assume  a  reddish  shade,  which  will  gradually 
deepen  into  purple  as  the  point  of  saturatiou  is  ap- 


proached, and  recover  its  blue  color  as  soon  as  thifi 
point  is  arrived  at  To  see  that  this  pomt  ■  not 
passed,  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  may  be  dipped 
into  the  solution,  which  will  retain  its  color  if  nei- 
ther acid  nor  alkali  predominate,  but  if  the  latter 
be  in  excess,  will  become  brown,  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  ingenious  and  elegant  method  of 
Freeenius  and  Will,  for  which  the  English  reader 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bullock,  though  admirable  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  accustomed  to  chemical  manipu- 
lations, appeals  somewhat  difficult  to  mere  practi- 
cal  men,  and  is  liable  to  failure  in  their  handle 
The  results,  however,  if  the  process  be  property 
conducted,  are  unimpeachable. 

In  commerce,  the  strength  of  acids  is  frequently 
reckoned  with  reference  to  a  standard,  termed 
100  acidimetric  degrees.  This  is  taken  from  the 
circumstance  that  91  gn,  of  commercial  oil  of  vK 
triol,  of  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*8&,  exactly  saturate  100  gr^ 
of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  and  hence  is  said  to  be 
of  100  acidimetrical  degrees.  Any  other  acid  re- 
quiring only  35,  50,  or  any  other  number  of  grains 
of  the  carbonate  to  saturate  it,  would  in  like  man- 
ner be  termed  so  many  degrees  strong,  the  num- 
ber of  grains  representing  in  every  case  an  equal 
number  of  degrees.  This  method  of  testing  acids 
is  a  modification  of  that  introduced  by  the  French 
chemists,  and  though  of  couree  only  conventional, 
and  principally  confined  to  commercial  purposes, 
is  especially  adapted  to  practical  men  but  little  con- 
versant with  chemistry,  yet  very  ready  in  retaining 
or  calculating  any  thing  on  the  centesimal  scale, 
from  its  similarity  to  monetary  language  and  reck- 
oning. 

All  the  liquid  acids  admit  of  being  tested,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  by  ascertaining  their  sp.  gr., 
and  where  this  plan  is  applicable,  it  will  be  de- 
scribed in  its  alphabetical  order. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  acid  is  costly  or  scarce,  a  small  quantity  may 
be  examined  as  easily  as  a  larger  one.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  91  grs.  mentioned  above,  (when  speaking 
of  acidimetric  degrees,)  any  fractional  portion  of 
that  weight  may  be  employed  instead :  13, 26,  39, 
or  52  grs.  will  yield  similar  resulte,  by  merely  mul- 
tiplying the  quantity  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  by 
7  .^  .}  or  J,  accordingly  as  13  grs.  or  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  have  been  used ;  in  either  case 
the  product  will  be  in  acidimetrical  degrees.  The 
centesimal  method  of  calculation  admits  of  various 
useful  applications,  by  means  of  the  Simple  Rule 
of  Three. 

ACONITE.  Syn.  Wolfsbane,  Monkshood, 
AcoNiTUM  NAPELLUS.  Cautiou.  As  several  arti- 
cles which  follow  are  made  from  this  plant,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  caution  parties  against  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  itself  and  preparations.  A  fa- 
tal case  of  poisoning  by  eating  the  root  instead  of 
horseradish  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Pereira,  and  more 
recently  twelve  peraons  were  poisoned  by  swallow- 
ing ninety  grains  each  of  extract  of  aconite,  in- 
stead of  ext.  cochleariflB,  three  of  whom  died,  and 
the  rest  barely  escaped  losing  their  lives.  (Memo- 
riale  della  Medicina  contemporanca.)  Officinal 
portions  of  the  plant.  The  root  and  leaves  (of  the 
aconitum  paniculatum)  are  the  parts  ordered  to  be 
used  by  the  London  college,  while  the  Dublin  col- 
lege orders  only  the  leaves.  The  aconitum  na- 
pellus,  an  equally  active  species  of  aconite,  is  the 
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one  employed  for  medical  purpoeee  in  Enj^and,  the 
aconitmn  panicolatum  not  being  procurable  in  any 
quantity.  (Pereira,  Thompson.)  The  Uave$  tihould 
be  gathered  aa  eoon  as  the  flowen  appear.  The 
root  ihould  be  taken  up  in  autumn.  When  the 
whole  plant  is  employed,  it  ihould  be  gathered  aa 
■oon  as  the  floweri  begin  to  open.  Hei^  cdLlectori 
■honld  be  particnlar  aa  to  the  period  at  which  they 
gather  the  several  parta  of  thii  plant,  aa  ita  strength 
(quantity  of  aconitina)  yaries  considerably  with  the 
time  of  the  year. 
ACONITE,  EXTRACT  OF.    Syn,  Ext.  of 

WoLTSBANB,  IlfSPUSATBD  JuiCB  OF  ACONITB. 

I.  (Extractum  Aconiti,  P.  L.)  Proe,  Bruise 
the  fresh  leaves  of  aconite,  previously  sprinkled 
with  water,  in  a  marble  mortar,  then  express  the 
juice,  and  without  depuration,  evaporate  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract 

II.  {Ed.  Ph.)  Beat  the  fresh  leaves  of  aconite 
to  a  pulp,  and  express  the  juice ;  then  subject  the 
residuum  to  percolation  with  rectified  spirit,  until 
the  latter  passes  through  without  being  materially 
colored ;  unite  the  expressed  juice  and  the  perco- 
lated  tincture,  filter,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evap- 
orate  in  a  vapor  or  water  bath. 

Remarke.  A  variable  and  uncertain  prepara- 
tion. Numbness  and  tingling  should  follow  ita 
application  to  the  lips  or  tongue,  if  it  be  of  good 
quality.  The  extract  of  the  E^  Ph.  is  stronger 
than  that  of  either  the  London  or  Dublin.  The 
two  latter  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 
Prod.  1  cwt  of  fresh  leaves  yield  5  lb.  or  6  lb.  of 
extract.  Prop.  Anodyne,  sudorific,  and  narcotic  ; 
very  poimmoue.  Dose.  ^  gr.  to  4  grs.  once  or 
twice  a  day,  in  neuralgic  pauis,  Slc 

ACONITE,  EXTRACT  OF,  (Alcohouc.) 
Make  a  tincture  by  macerating  the  fresh  leaves 
of  aconite  in  twice  their  weight  of  rectified  spirit, 
for  14  days;  express,  filter,  and  evaporate  in  a 
water  bath. 

Prop.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  much  more  pow- 
erful.  It  has  been  exhibited  internally  in  the  form 
of  pills,  and  used  externally  combined  with  oint- 
ment or  plaster.  Dose.  One-twelfth  to  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  every  three  hours. 

ACONITE,  PILLS  OF  EXTRACT  OF, 
(Alcoholic.)  Prep.  Alcoholic  extract  of  aconite, 
1  gr. ;  liquorice  powder,  12  gr.;  simple  sirup  or 
mucilage,  q.  a  Proc.  Mix  the  fiiat  two  articles 
with  enough  sirup  to  form  a  mass,  then  divide 
into  six  pilk.  Dote.  One  ptU  every  three  or  four 
boura. 

Remarke,  The  utmoet  care  muet  he  taken  in 
weighing  and  mixing  the  ingrediente  accurately. 

ACONITE,  PLASTER  OF.  (SraxAO.)  Cua- 
Tis.  Prep.  Gently  evaporate  the  tincture  of  aco- 
nite to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  then 
spread  a  very  small  portion  over  the  surface  of  a 
common  adhesive  plaster.  Uee.  Mr.  (^urtis  of 
Camden-town  has  strongly  recommended  this  plas- 
ter in  neuralgia.  Remarke.  A  little  of  the  alco- 
holic extract  may  be  employed  with  equal  success 
to  that  obtained  fresh  from  the  tincture. 

ACONITE.  OINTMENT  OF.  (Da.  Tuxn- 
•ULL.)  Mix  one  part  of  the  alcoholic  extract  with 
two  parts  of  lard.     Emf^oyed  in  neuralgia,  dec. 

ACONITE,  POWDER  OF.  Prep.  Dry  the 
leaves  cautiously  by  means  of  a  current  of  warm 
dry  air,  and  at  once  reduce  them  to  powder ;  place 


the  product  in  dry  vials,  which  most  be  well 
coiked,  and  kept  in  an  obscure  place. 

Uecy  Dooty  ^.  It  has  been  given  in  doses  of 
1  to  2  gra.  in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  gout,  scrof- 
ula, syphilis,  dec.,  but  ita  employment  requires 
great  caution. 

Remarke.  This  powder  is  very  liable  to  spoil 
by  keeping,  and  unless  recently  and  carefully  pre- 
pared, can  hardly  be  depended  upon.  If  the 
quality  be  good,  a  numbness  and  tingling  of  the 
tongue  and  lips  will  follow  soon  after  tasting  it 

ACONITE,  SOLUTION  OF.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve 4  scr.  of  extract  of  aconite  in  30  scr.  of  anti- 
monial  wine. 

Remarks.  This  preparation  is  highly  extolled 
by  Drs.  Richter  and  Busse  in  rheumatic  affections, 
especially  of  a  chronic  kind,  as  well  as  dental 
pains  of  a  similar  nature.  Dote.  15  to  25  drops 
every  two  hours,  gradually  raised  to  40  or  60 
drops,  in  chronic  rheumatic  pains,  toothache,  cramp 
of  the  stomach,  6lc.  (Hufeland*s  Journal.)  1  dr. 
of  the  extract  to  Jj  of  the  wine  would  be  more 
convenient  proportions,  and  but  very  slightly  vary 
from  the  above. 

ACONITE,  TINCTURE  OF.  I.  (PaaaiaA.) 
Prep.  Reduce  lb.  i  of  newly  dried  root  of  aconite 
to  a  coarse  powder,  and  digest  it  in  1^  pint  of  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine  for  14  days ;  then  express  the 
tincture  and  filter.  Dose.  2  to  5  drops  three  times 
daily  (carefully  watching  ita  effects)  in  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  syphilis,  dec.,  where  a  narcotic  sedative 
is  indicated.  Remarks.  Diluted  with  water  it 
forms  an  excellent  embrocation  in  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  Slc.  Applied  by  means  of  a  small 
sponge,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  or  glaas  rod. 
This  formula  is  nearly  the  same  as  Dr.  Tumbuirs. 

II.  (A.  T.  Thompson.)  Prep.  Jij  of  the  leaves 
or  root  to  1  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  As 
above.  Dose.  5  drops,  gradually  increased  to  lU 
and  upwards  to  30  or  40. 

III.  (Kempp.  6l  Pol.  Ph.)  Prep.  Dried  leaves 
of  aconite  ^,  proof  spirit  ^viij.  As  above.  Dose. 
5  to  10  drops  and  upwards. 

IV.  (P.  Codex.)  Prep.  Dried  leaves  of  aconite 
Jj,  proof  spirit  Jiv.     As  before. 

ACONITIC  ACID.  An  acid,  discovered  by 
Peschier  in  the  aconitum  napelius,  and  by  Bracon- 
not  in  the  equisetum  fiuviatile.  It  exists  in  the 
juice  of  the  aconite  combined  with  lime. 

Prep.  Express  the  juice  from  the  aconitum  na- 
pelius, previously  bruiHcd  and  Kprinkled  with  wa- 
ter, filter,  and  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  ; 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  it  well  with 
cold  distilled  water,  then  place  it  in  a  glass  vessel 
with  pure  water,  and  pons  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  through  the  vessel  until  the  whole  of  the  lead 
is  thrown  down  ;  lastly,  filter  and  evaporate.  It 
may  be  purified  by  resolution  in  ether. 

Prop.  A  white,  odoriess,  semi -crystal  line  mass  ; 
it  tastes  sour,  dinolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  wa- 
ter, and  unites  with  the  alkalis  to  form  soluble 
aconitates,  and  with  the  metallic  oxides,  salts  that 
are  wholly  or  neariy  insoluble  in  water. 

Remarks.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
true  pyrocitric  acid  obtained  by  Berzelius  and 
DahlKtroom  from  citric  acid.  * 

ACONITINA.  iSyn.  AcoMTiA.  Acomta.  Aco« 
NiTi.N.  Aco.MTiNR.  Ouo  of  the  now  vegeto-alka- 
line  bodies  to  which  chemists  have  given   the 
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g»a«Tic  name  of  alkaloid,  diaoovered  by  Gie^r 
and  HeflM  in  1833.  It  exists  in  a  ^eater  or  leas 
quantity  in  every  species  of  the  genus  aconitum, 
bat  the  aconituni  napellus  is  that  usually  employed 
in  England.  The  alkali  is  found  in  every  part  of 
the  plant,  but  more  especially  m  the  roots,  where 
it  is  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid,  (aconitic.) 

Prep.  {ProceBS  of  the  London  Ph.)  Ing,  Root 
of  aconite,  dried  and  pounded,  lbs.  ij  ;  rectified  spi- 
rit 3  gals. ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  solution  of  am- 
monia, purified  animal  charcoal,  of  each  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Proc.  Boil  the  aconite  with  a 
gallon  of  the  spirit  for  an  hour  in  a  retort  to  which 
a  receiver  is  annexed ;  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
what  remains  again  boil  with  another  gallon  of  the 
spirit  and  the  recently  distilled  spirit,  and  pour  off* 
this  liquor.  Let  the  same  thing  be  done  a  third 
tnne.  Then  express  the  aconite ;  and  all  the 
liquoTi  being  mixed  and  strained,  let  the  spirit 
diitil :  evaporate  what  remains  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract  Dissolve  this  in  water,  and  filter. 
Evaporate  the  liquor  by  a  gentle  heat,  so  that  it 
may  acquire  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  To  this 
add  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  distilled 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  aconi- 
tine.  Next  drop  into  it  the  solution  of  amlhonia, 
and  dissolve  the  precipitated  aconitine  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  water  as  before.  Then 
add  the  animal  charcoal,  thoroughly  shaking  the 
vessel  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  lastly,  strain  and 
again  drop  in  the  solution  of  ammonia,  in  order  to 
tktfow  down  the  aconitine ;  wash  and  dry. 

II.  M.  Hose  has  obtained  this  alkaloid  by  add- 
ing hydrate  of  magnesia  to  the  decoction  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  aconitum  napellus,  washing  the 
precipitate  thus  formed  with  water,  dr>'ing,  and 
then  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves out  the  aconitina,  and  deposites  greater  part 
of  it  again  on  cooling,  and  the  remainder  by  gen- 
tle evaporation. 

Prop.  Pure  aconitina  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  white  odorless  powder,  soluble  in  150  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  50  parts  at  212°. 
It  disBoWes  freely  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in 
the  dilute  acids  forming  salts.  By  the  formation 
and  decomposition  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  obtained 
ver>'  pure,  when  it  will  crystallize  from  its  alco- 
holic solution  submitted  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. In  this  process  much,  however,  is  left 
behind  in  the  mother  liquor,  and  suffers  decompo- 
sition. 

I7ses.  Dr.  Tumbull  is  the  only  practitioner  who 
has  employed  this  substance  as  a  medicine  in  Eng- 
land. He  recommended  it  in  very  minute  doses, 
in  the  form  of  pills,  for  neuralgic  aff*ections,  and 
externally  made  into  an  embrocation  and  an  oint- 
ment. The  danger  attending  its  internal  exhibi- 
tion, from  the  slightest  error  or  want  of  skill  in 
dispensing  it,  has  lately  induced  even  Dr.  Turn- 
bull  to  cease  to  employ  it  in  that  way. 

Pwr.  There  is  a  spurious  article  imported  under 
the  name  of  aconitina,  which  sells  for  about  3d.  a 
grain,  but  possesses  none  of  the  properties  of  that 
prepared  by  Mr.  Morson.  It  has  a  yellowish  gray 
color,  is  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  leaves  a  white  calcareous  ash,  when  burnt  in 
a  capsule  of  glass  or  platina.  The  Ijondon  Col- 
lege say  that  it  should  be  '^  largely  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  nearly  insoluble 


in  water."  "  It  is  totally  destroyed  by  heat,  leav* 
ing  no  salt  of  lime." 

Remarks.  This  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Too 
much  caution  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  it  It  is  stated  that  so  small 
a  portiod  as  the  one-fiflieth  of  a  gmin  of  Mr.  Mor- 
son*s  aconitina  has  endangered  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual. (Pereira,  Thompson.)  The  young  dispenser 
should  be  very  careful  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  termination  of  the  Latin  word,  when 
dispensing  this  subtile  article.  The  word  aconiti, 
in  loose  writing,  may  greatly  resemble  the  name 
of  the  alkaloid,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye ;  but  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  article  for  the  former  would 
certainly  doom  the  patient  to  an  untimely  grave, 
and  subject  the  dispenser  to  all  the  inconvenience 
of  legal  proceedings.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
caution  the  inexpert  and  careless  to  avoid  this  arti- 
cle altogethei^  There  is  but  one  maker  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  is  Mr.  Morson ;  and  the  price  at 
which  he  sells  his  preparation  (3s.  6d.  a  grain)  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  at- 
tending its  manufacture.  This  alkaloid  is  said  to 
possess  **  extraordinary  power  in  some  affections, 
and  would  doubtless  be  very  extensively  employed, 
were  it  not  for  its  eirtreme  costliness."  The  rea- 
son for  introducing  this  article  into  the  L.  P.  when 
so  many  others,  in  general  use  among  practition-' 
erSf  are  omitted,  remains  a  problem  which  it  haa 
been  attempted  in  vain  to  solve. 

ACONITINA  OINTMENT.  (Turnbull.) 
Prep.  Aconitina,  16  grs. ;  alcohol,  12  drops  ;  olive 
oil,  3ss;  lard,  Jj.  Proc.  Rub  the  alkaloid  with 
the  spirit,  then  add  the  oil  by  drops,  and  after  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  pour  in  the  lard  rendered  nearly 
liquid  by  heat ;  stir  well  until  cold.  Use.  A  small 
portion  is  applied  by  the  tips  of  the  fin^cre  and 
gentle  friction,  in  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, &c. 

ACONITINA,  SOLUTION  OF.  Syn.  Em- 
brocation OF  Aconitina.  {Turnhull.)  Prep, 
Dissolve  8  grs.  of  aconitina  ^n  f  ^ij  of  spirit  of 
wine.  Use.  As  an  embrocation  in  the  above  cases. 
It  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  stick  or  glass  rod. 

Caution.  Neither  this  nor  the  preceding  article, 
nor  any  similar  preparation  of  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract, should  be  used  if  the  nkin  be  abraded. 

ACORUS.     Syn.  Sweet  Flag.  Calamus  aro- 

MATICUS.  Ac.  VERUS.  Ac.  AsiATICUS.  Ac.  CALA- 
MUS. The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  employed 
in  medicine  ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  ague,  and  combined 
with  bitters  in  dyspepsia,  &c.  It  is  generally 
taken  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  powder.  The 
former  is  made  by  digesting  1  oz.  of  the  bruised 
root  in  1  pint  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  in  a  cov- 
ered vessel.  The  dose  is  a  teacupful.  The  pow- 
der is  given  in  doses  of  3j  to  3j  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

Remarks.  By  distillation  with  water,  the  fresh 
root  yields  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  used  in  per- 
fumery and  for  ffavoring  spirit.  It  is  sometimes 
given  in  stomach  complaints :  1  drop  on  a  piece  of 
sugar.  A  fragrant  water,  also  used  for  similar 
purposes  to  the  infusion  and  oil,  is  made  by  distil- 
ling 1  lb.  of  the  root  along  with  2  gallons  of  water, 
drawing  over  only  1  gallon. 
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ACKOLEINE.  When  fixed  oils  are  exposed 
to  a  heat  sufficient  to  produce  ebullition,  acroleine, 
mixed  with  carbureted  hydro^n,  b  {^ven  off.  By 
paasing  the  vapor  through  a  series  of  well -cooled 
bottles,  partly  filled  with  water ;  and  by  redistilling 
the  contents  of  the  second  and  third  bottles,  this 
substance  will  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
liquid,  possessing  a  very  disagroeable  odor.  It  has 
never  been  obtained  in  an  iMiiled  state,  and  little 
is  known  concerning  its  procin  composition. 

ADIPIC  ACID.  One  of  a  series  of  new  acids 
discovered  by  Laurent,  among  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  oleic  acid,  by  means  of  pure  colorless 
nitric  acid. 

Prep.  Gently  evaporate  the  mother  liquor,  left 
from  the  process  of  preparing  pimelic  acid,  set  it 
aside  for  some  days,  and  then  collect  the  crystals 
deposited ;  repeat  this  operation  until  the  liquor 
ceases  to  yield  crystals.  Then  dissolve  them  in 
hot  water,  skim  on  the  oil,  filter,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.  Dissolve  in  ether,  and  evaporate  to 
one  half ;  collect  the  crystals  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess  a  second  time  ;  next  dissolve  the  two  crops  of 
crystals  separately  in  alcohol,  when  adipic  acid, 
in  roundish  crystalline  grains,  and  dipic  acid,  in 
plates,  will  be  obtained. 

Prop.  Color  brown,  soluble  in  hot  water,  vola- 
tile above  266°.  It  unites  with  the  bases,  fonniug 
•alts  called  adipates,  which  are  mostly  soluble. 

ADIPOCERE.  Sun.  ADirocsRA.  (AoBrs  Fat, 
and  CERjk  Wax.)  Grave  Wax.  Hist.  On  the 
removal  of  the  bodies  from  the  Cimeti^re  des  In- 
nocens  in  Paris,  in  1786,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  converted  into  a  substance 
resembling  spermaceti,  to  which  the  name  of  adi- 
pocerc  was  given.  Foureroy  was  the  first  who 
submitted  this  substance  to  a  scientific  examina- 
tion, though  it  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
known  to  grave-diggon,  and  that  it  is  even  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Bacon. 

App.  It  was  proposed  by  Lavoisier  to  produce 
this  substance  artificially,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
arts.  Dr.  Gibbs  o^  Oxford  found  that  lean  beef, 
suspended  in  running  water,  was  converted  into 
fat  (adipocere)  at  the  end  of  a  mouth.  Three 
pieces  of  lean  mutton  were  immened  in  each  of 
the  three  mineral  acids,  in  separate  vessels.  At 
the  end  of  three  days,  that  in  the  nitric  acid  had 
changed  into  a  soft  fatty  matter ;  that  in  the  mu- 
riatic was  less  ahercd ;  while  that  immenied  in  the 
sulphuric  had  become  black  and  carbonized.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  convert  the  dead  bodies 
of  cattle  (carrion)  into  adipocere,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  candlemaker  and  the  soap-boiler,  but  with- 
out success.  From  the  experiments  of  Von  I  lark- 
bol,  extending  over  a  period  of  US  yean,  it  appears 
that  the  carcasses  of  mammalia,  immersed  in  run- 
ning water,  are  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  con- 
verted into  a  pure,  hard,  scentless  fat,  resembling 
white  wax,  perfectly  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
■oap  and  candles.  Exposure  to  stagnant  water 
gives  more  fat,  but  of  an  impurer  kind.  For  fur- 
ther infonnation  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  *  Ure*s  Chemical  Dictionary,'  and  to  the 
*  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,* 
by  the  same  author. 

ADULTERATION.  The  fraudulent  corrup- 
tion of  pure  articles,  by  admixture  with  others  of 
horn  value,  for  the  sake  of  greater  gain.    The 


means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  generally  met 
with  in  trade,  will  bo  found  explained,  under  each 
article  of  importance,  in  its  alphabetical  order. 

£GIRI>fON.  A  once  popular  ointment,  made 
by  macerating  the  fruit  of  the  poplar,  in  six  times 
its  weight  of  melted  lard,  and  straining.  It  is  much 
employed  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent 

^SCULINE.  A  new  alkaline  substance, said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  horse-chestnut  It  is 
probably  extractive  matter  combined  with  lime. 

iETHIOPS.  Syn,  Ethiops.  A  name  giveii 
by  the  older  chemists  to  several  black  powders, 
on  account  of  their  color.  (See  the  following  ar- 
ticles.) 

iETHIOPS,  ANIMAL.  Thb  was  a  powder 
obtained  by  burning  various  animals,  as  the  hedgo- 
hog,  mole,  sparrow,  iut.,  to  a  cinder. 

iETHIOPS,  ANTIxMONIAL.  Syn.  E-rm. 
OPS  OP  Antimony.  Ethiops  antimoniaus.  Prep. 
Sulphuret  of  antimony,  two  parts  ;  quicksilver,  one 
part  Proc.  Triturate  until  the  globules  are  ex* 
tinguished.  Dose.  3  to  5  grs.,  gradually  raised  to 
a  scruple,  in  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

iETHIOPS,  GOLDEN.  Syn.  iExHiops  au- 
RiPioMENTUM.  This  ethiops  is  made  by  triturating 
together  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  metallic 
mercur}'.  It  is  poisonous,  and  is  never  employod 
in  medicine  at  the  present  day. 

iETHIOPS,  JOVIALIS.  Prepared  by  rub- 
bing  together  equal  parts  of  tin,  quicksilver,  and 
sulphur.     It  was  once  given  in  skin  diseases. 

iETHOGEN.  A  compound  of  nitrogen  with 
boron,  named  from  its  combinations  with  the  met- 
als, producing  a  phosphorescent  light,  in  the  oxi- 
dating flame  of  the  blow -pipe. 

Prep.  Mix  seven  parts  of  powdered  anhydrous 
boracic  acid,  with  nine  parts  of  melon,  place  the 
mixture  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  ap- 
ply heat,  then  transfer  the  product  into  a  well- 
stopped  vial.  (Balmain.) 

Prop.  A  light  powder,  resembling  magpesia, 
infusible,  and  neariy  insoluble  in  water.  It  ifomM 
compounds  with  the  metals,  called  ethonides. 
These  may  be  prepared  by  either  exposing  a  mix- 
ture of  the  metal  and  ethogen  to  heat,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  cyanide  of  the  metal  with  boracic  acid. 

AGRICULTURE.  (From  ager,  a  field,  and 
eoh,  I  Ull.)  The  art  or  business  of  the  farmer ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  large  quantities,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  crt^  and  live  stock.  In  its 
more  extended  sense,  it  includes  road-makings 
embanking^  draining,  planting,  ^.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  useful  arts,  and  when 
combined  with  chemistry  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  science.  The  following  short  sketch  of 
the  history  and  principles  of  agriculture  is  from  tlie 
pen  of  J.  C.  LouooN,  F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  Slc. 

Hist.  "  The  origin  of  agriculture  may  be 
traced  to  remote  antiquity,  and  was  doubtless  co- 
eval with  that  of  fixed  property.  In  the  primeval 
state  of  society,  the  sole  riches  of  the  husbandman 
I  consisted  of  flocks  and  herds,  which  were  kept  in 
I  a  state  of  movement  from  one  point  to  another,  in 
search  of  pasturage  and  water ;  but  as  population 
increased,  mankind  adopted  a  fixed  abode ;  this 
could  only  be  done  by  bestowing  on  the  site  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  labor  and  care,  wliich  became  as  it 
were  the  price  paid  for  constituting  it  private 
property.    At  this  point  in  the  progress  of  civiiixa- 
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tion,  mpicultore  may  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
PreTMusly,  the  natural  products  of  the  mil  were 
merely  consumed  where  they  were  found,  but  noio 
men  sought  to  increase  them  by  culture. 

*'  The  culture  of  land  will  be  found  to  have  de- 
pended in  every  country  principally  on  its  climate 
and  civilization ;  though  partly  also  on  its  govern- 
ment and  population.  In  the  warmer  climates, 
where  nature  produces  fruits  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, for  the  food  of  both  men  and  animals,  and 
where  very  little  care  is  required  to  procure  shelter 
or  clothing,  agriculture  has  made  but  little  pn^- 
nm ;  because  it  is  comparatively  unnecessary  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  In  climates  of 
a  directly  of^posite  character,  agriculture  has  made 
equally  slight  progress,  from  the  natural  obstacles 
opposed  to  it  In  such  countries,  for  example,  as 
Greenland  and  Kamschatka,  only  one  or  two  kinds 
of  com  cit^  can  be  cultivated,  and  perennial 
grasses  can  scarcely  exist ;  because  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  for  eight  months  of  the  year ; 
and  in  these  countries  agriculture  is  but  little  prao- 
tised,  as  the  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants  for 
food  are  found  in  the  sea  and  forest.  In  interme- 
diate climates,  such  as  those  of  South  Britain,  the 
middle  of  France,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  the  soil 
may  be  labored  by  man  throughout  the  whole 
year,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  Tunit  to  the  kind 
of  crops  which  may  be  raised  on  it  In  such  cli- 
mates, agriculture  is  calculated  to  attain  the  high- 
est degree  of  perfection ;  and  comparing  different 
parts  of  the  zones  of  this  description  of  climate  in 
both  hemispheres,  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
the  best  agriculture  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in 
Britain  and  the  North  of  Italy  ;  viz.,  in  East  Lo- 
thian and  Norfolk,  in  the  Vale  of  Arno  and  on 
the  banke  of  the  Po.  The  kind  of  agriculture  prac- 
tised in  different  countries  is  also  of  course  adapted 
to  the  difference  of  climate.  Thus,  towards  the 
North  Pole,  the  great  art  of  the  cultivator  would 
be  to  increase  the  heat ;  or,  rather,  in  adopting 
such  measures  as  would  best  guard  plants  and  an- 
imals against  cold,  rains,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather.  Towards  the  south,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  art  of  the  cultivator  would  be  chiefly  di- 
rected to  moderating  the  extreme  heat  and  supply- 
ing moisture.  It  thus  appears  that  the  agriculture 
of  any  country  depends  on  its  latitude ;  and  that 
in  high  and  low  latitudes,  where  there  are  greater 
eztrrmes  of  climate  and  temperature  to  contend 
with,  agriculture  must  be  of  a  more  difficult  and 
hazardous  description  than  in  intermediate  or  more 
temperate  climates,  such  as  that  of  Syria,  where 
the  art  is  supposed  to  have  originated,  or  in  Eu- 
rope, where  it  may  be  considered  as  having  attain- 
ed its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

'*  In  tracing  the  progress  of  this  art  in  civilized 
countries,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  chronology 
of  general  history.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
appear  to  have  arrived  at  as  great  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  legislation  as  the  modems,  so  they  ap- 
pear to  have  attained  nearly  equal  excellence  in 
the  practice  of  agriculture.  Till  within  the  pres- 
ent century,  very  little  diflference  existed  between 
the  most  approved  agriculture  of  climates  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Italy,  and  the  agriculture  of  the 
Komans  as  described  by  Cato,  Columella,  and 
other  ancient  writers.  The  chief  superiority  of 
the  modems  consists  in  their  machinery,  and  in 


their  knowledge  of  the  ecience  of  the  art ;  the  last 
being  of  very  recent  date,  and  by  no  means  general 
among  practitioners,  (farmers.)  By  science,  hn- 
proved  breeds  both  of  plants  and  animals  have 
been  originated,  and  by  modem  macliinery  a  more 
perfect  tillage  has  been  produced,  and  also  a  more 
complete  separation  of  the  produce  from  the  soil, 
from  the  refuse  of  the  plants  which  bore  it,  and 
from  all  impurities. 

"  The  history  of  British  agriculture  begins  with 
the  Roman  Conquest  Julius  Cesar  found  the  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  semi -barbarism ;  but  Agri- 
cola  left  them  in  possession  of  all  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation then  known.  Agriculture  declined  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons ;  but  was  preserved  through 
the  dark  ages  after  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity by  the  intelligence  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments, who  gradually  became  possessed  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  landed  property  of  the  coun- 
try. Agriculture  revived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  long 
peace  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  consequent 
security  of  property;  and  it  afterwards  declined 
during  the  civil  wars ;  it  again  revived  during  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Flemish  husbandry,  which  included  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips  and  clover.  A  still  greater  stimu- 
lus to  the  art  was  given  during  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  by  the  introduction  of  ploughs  £awn  by  two 
horses,  instead  of  four  or  six  ;  of  the  drill  system, 
and  its  application  to  the  culture  of  turnips  and 
potatoes ;  and  by  the  improvements  made  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  live  stock,  by  Bakewell  and 
Culley.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  thresh- 
ing-machine was  an  important  addition  to  agricul- 
tural machinery ;  the  reaping-machine,  the  fre- 
quent drain  system,  and  the  subsoil  plough,  are 
improvements  just  coming  into  use  ;  and  the  next 
grand  attempt  will  probably  be  the  general  appli- 
cation of  steam,  instead  of  horses  and  cattle,  in 
tillage  and  other  field  operations. 

"  The  principles  of  agriculture  are  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants  and  animals, 
of  soils  and  manures,  and  of  the  climate,  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  weather.  Plants  are  organized  be- 
ings, which  take  up  their  food  by  means  of  roots, 
from  the  interior  of  the  soil  ;*  animals  are  organ- 
ized beings,  which  select  their  food  from  vegetables 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  from  other 
animals,  and  this  food  is  prepared  before  being  ab- 
sorbed into  their  system,  by  means  of  a  stomach. 
The  climate  of  a  country  determines  both  the 
plants  and  the  animals  which  can  be  produced  in 
it;  and  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  the  times 
when  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  given  climates 
are  in  particular  states  of  vigor  or  torpidity ;  and 
when  certain  operations  of  culture  can  bo  per- 
formed on  them  or  on  the  soil. 

"  The  nature  of  these  elementary  materials  be- 
ing understood,  even  though  imperfectly,  certain 
improvements  can  be  effected  in  them  by  art, 
which  are  greatly  conducive  to  the  increase  of  ag- 
ricultural produce.  The  kinds  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals suitable  to  any  given  climate,  soil,  or  season, 
are  determined  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  from 
among  these  kinds  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 

*  And  by  means  of  their  leaves  fircnn  the  atmosphere.— 
A.  J.  C. 
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make  a  selection  ;  and  with  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals so  selected,  to  originate  others,  adapted  to  his 
purposes  in  a  superior  degree.  Hence  the  impor- 
tance of  selecting  certain  breeds  of  animals,  rather 
than  others,  and  of  making  choice  not  merely  of 
one  kind  of  bread  com  rather  than  another,  but  of 
particular  varieties  of  that  com.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  there  are  sont  kinds,  the  grains  of 
which,  under  no  circumstaJbes,  weigh  more  than 
from  50  to  55  lbs.  per  bushel ;  while  there  are  oth- 
ers which  never  weigh  leee  than  60  lbs.  a  bushel. 
The  nourishment  of  plants  has  been  found  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  organized  matter  contained  in  the 
soil,  and  produced  chiefly  by  the  decay  of  other 
plants.  This  is  a  law  of  nature,  which,  followed 
up  by  man,  has  led  to  the  use  of  manures ;  as  the 
fact  everywhere  observed,  that  no  plant  can  live 
without  water,  has  led  to  irrigation ;  and,  as  the 
observation  that  the  excess  of  water  is  injurious, 
has  led  to  surface  and  under-draining.  The  in- 
fiuence  of  temperature  and  ehelter  over  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  the  thriving  of  animals,  is  every- 
where observable  in  wild  nature ;  and  though  the 
temperature  of  a  climate  cannot  be  changed,  yet 
that  of  most  localities  may  be  improved  by  shelter 
from  cold  winds,  and  by  diminishing  evaporation 
from  the  surface,  by  means  of  surface  and  under- 
draining,  to  draw  off  the  superfluous  water.  The 
moNt  important  principles  in  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture are  those  which  relate  to  the  improvements 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  soiL 

**  The  improvement  of  the  ooil  may  be  comprised 
under  two  heads, — the  improvement  of  its  earthy 
part;  and  the  increase  of  the  organized  matter 
added  to  the  earth.  The  improvement  of  the  soil, 
considered  as  a  mixture  of  different  earths,  consists 
in  rendering  it  more  or  less  retentive  of  water,  by 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  size  of  the  particles 
of  which  it  is  composed :  for  example,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  clay  in  some  cases,  and  of  sand  in  others ; 
and  by  improving  the  earthy  condition  of  the  soil, 
by  the  addition  of  such  earths  as  may  be  in  too 
small  quantities,  or  absent  altogether.  It  has  been 
found,  from  experience,  that  those  soils  which  are 
composed  of  several  primitive  earths  are  naturally 
more  productive  than  those  that  consist  of  only 
one  earth,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same ; 
and  it  has  also  been  found  that  no  soil  will  maintain 
its  fertility,  for  any  length  of  time,  that  does  not 
contain  a  certain  portion  of  calcareous  earth  in  its 
composition.  Hence,  one  of  the  most  common 
plans  of  improving  all  soils  not  calcareous,  is  ^ 
the  addition  of  lime  ;  and  of  all  other  soils  by  mix- 
ing them  with  such  as  are  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion. 

*'  All  soils  are  rendered  more  productive  by  the 
addition  of  organized  matter,  or  what  are  called 
manures.  Manures  may  be  either  composed  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter;  and  these  may  be 
either  applied  separately  or  together,  and  in  a  fresh 
state  or  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  has  been  found 
from  experience,  and  explained  from  chemical  ex- 
periments, that  every  description  of  manure  is 
rendered  more  effective  by  being  made  to  undergo 
the  putrefactive  fermentation  before  it  is  applied  ; 
and  this  process  is  carried  on  with  solid  manures, 
in  heaps  or  dunghills,  and  with  liquid  manure  in 
tanks  or  wells.  In  the  application  of  manure  to 
■oils,  the  great  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  apply 


enough  for  the  ensuing  crop,  emd  as  little 
as  possible;  because  all  that  is  applied  and  not 
immediately  used,  is  liable,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  have  its  particles  carried  oflf  by  evaporation 
(volatilization)  into  the  atmosphere,  or  by  rain  into 
rivers  or  the  sea.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  to  apply  manure  to  a  soil  where  it  would  not 
be  immediately  turned  into  a  crop,  would  be  aa 
expenditure  of  capital  without  interest" 

Draining,  or  *'  the  operation  of  freeing  a  mmI 
from  superfluous  water,  is  of  equal  or  perhaps  more 
importance  than  supplying  it  with  manure;  be- 
cause,  though  without  manure,  plants  will  not  grow 
with  great  luxuriance  and  vigor,  yet  with  too 
much  water,  they  will  not  grow  at  all,  or  will  bC" 
come  sickly,  l^e  excess  of  water  may  proceed 
from  three  causes:  an  extremely  moist  climate, 
the  only  alleviation  to  which  is  arranging  the  sur* 
face  with  frequent  furrows,  and  short  slopes  be- 
tween them,  so  as  to  carry  off*  the  rain  as  soon  as 
it  falls ;  a  soil  very  retentive  of  moisture,  so  as  to 
hold  it  like  a  sponge,  in  which  frequent  under* 
drains,  as  near  together  as  the  surface  furrows,  are 
required ;  and,  lutly,  a  soil  lying  over  a  subsoil 
abounding  in  springs,  or,  in  other  words,  which  has 
the  substrata  charged  with  water,  which  is  contin- 
ually oozing  out  through  the  surface  soil  The 
remedy  for  this  last  evil  is,  by  under-drains  of  con- 
siderable depth,  so  arranged  as  to  collect  the  water 
from  the  substrata,  and  carry  it  off  before  it  reaches 
the  surface  soil." 

Comminution  and  labor  tend  considerably  to 
promote  the  fertility  of  soils.  **  After  draining,  and 
being  rendered  of  a  proper  texture  and  composi- 
tion, by  the  admixture  of  such  earthy  ingredients 
as  may  be  wanting,  a  soil  requires,  to  render  it  fit 
to  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  to  be 
frequently  stirred  and  comminuted.  This  is  done 
by  the  mechanical  operations  of  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, &c.,  which,  aided  by  the  alternate  action 
of  droughts  and  rains,  frosts  and  thaws,  and  sum- 
mer and  winter,  have  the  effect  of  pulverizing  the 
soil.  To  maintain  a  soil  in  a  fertile  state,  it  b  not 
only  necessary  to  supply  it  with  manure,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crops  which  have  been  carried  from 
it,  but  to  vary  the  crops  which  it  is  made  to  pro- 
duce. It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  thai 
crops  of  plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  fam» 
ily  da  not  succeed  so  well  after  each  other,  as 
when  crops  of  a  different  family  are  made  to  m* 
tervene.  Thus,  the  several  grasses  alternate  bet- 
ter with  root  or  herbage  crops,  than  with  one 
another ;  or,  one  of  those  grasses  of  which  the 
seed  is  ripened  will  alternate  better  with  another 
in  which  the  herbage  only  constitutes  the  crop, 
than  with  one  of  the  same  kind  as  itself.  Some- 
thing analogous  to  the  succemion  of  crops  takes 
place  also  with  regard  to  the  pasturage  of  animals, 
and  it  is  found  advantageous  to  put  cattle  in  a 
field  that  has  been  grazed  by  hones,  rather  than 
to  put  horses  after  horsen,  or  cattle  alter  cattle. 

"  Thus,  the  principles  of  agriculture  may  bo 
comprised  uuder  the  selection  of  breeds  of  plants 
and  animals;  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil ;  the  culture  or  movement  of  the  soil ;  the 
improvement  of  the  local  climate  by  shelter  and 
drying ;  and  the  succession  of  crops.  All  theeo 
principles  have  been  derived  from  experience  ;  and 
they  are  only  partly  accounted  for  by  chemistry 
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or  natorml  philoiophy.  They  are  not,  howeyer,  on 
that  accoiint,  the  \em  true  and  uaefol.  It  ■  singfu- 
lar  that  they  should  all  have  been  known  to  the 
Romans,  and,  to  all  appearance,  as  fully  aa  to 
modem  cultiTaton. 

'*  The  fraetiee  of  agriculture,  in  Britain,  may 
be  included  under  the  heads  of  the  choice,  hiring, 
Mnd  ttocking  a  farm  ;  and  its  oenbral  culture 
Axo  MANAOBMBNT.  In  the  choicc  of  a  farm,  in  any 
l^ren  county,  the  aoil  is  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
because,  though  this  may  be  so  improved  by  art  and 
expense,  as  almost  to  render  a  bad  soil  equal  to  a 
food  one,  yet  in  practice  this  would  be  so  expen- 
■re  as  by  no  means  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
firmer.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  vicinity  of  good 
roads,  of  a  canal,  a  river,  or  a  market  town,  are  ob« 
jects  of  more  importance  than  the  nature  of  the  soil ; 
but  this  b  not  the  case,  because,  supposing  the  roads 
to  be  bad  and  the  markets  at  a  dirtance,  it  is  only 
neceasary  to  change  the  system  of  cultivation  and 
management,  and  to  turn  the  produce  of  the  farm 
into  some  description  of  live  stock,  which  may  be 
driven  to  any  distance,  even  over  a  country  with- 
out roads.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  nature  of  the 
climate  b  of  paramount  importance  to  the  soil,  in 
the  choice  of  a  farm,  we  allow  that  in  an  extended 
sense  it  b ;  for  example,  if  a  cultivator  had  the 
choice  of  any  part  of  Europe,  there  are  doubtless 
many  districts  where  the  climate  b  far  more  favor- 
able  for  all  the  operations  and  products  of  agricul- 
ture than  othen ;  and  if  even  he  had  the  choice 
of  every  part  of  Britain,  he  might  find  some  local- 
ities much  more  favorable  than  others.  In  general, 
however,  the  actual  choice  of  any  cultivator  lies 
within  a  gisen  locaUty,  where  the  climate,  in  a 
Dractical  point  of  view,  b  everywhere  the  same. 
Kext  to  mU  and  climate  in  the  choice  of  a  farm, 
the  9tate  of  the  buildings  and  fences  on  it,  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  the  distance  from  a  mar- 
ket  town,  a  canal,  or  a  seaport,  are  of  importance. 
Without  buildinsB  of  sufficient  extent,  and  prop- 
eriy  situated,  and  of  the  proper  kinds,  the  business 
of  a  farm  cannot  be  carried  on  ;  and  though  some 
farms  and  some  kinds  of  farming  may  be  conduct- 
ed without  fences,  yet,  in  general,  fences  are  as 
necessary  as  roads.  The  last  ciroumstance  which 
we  shall  notice  in  thb  cursory  glance,  b  the  na- 
Utre  of  THE  TENURE  by  which  the  farm  b  to  be 
held,  and  on  the  covenants  and  conditions  of  the 
lease.  No  cultivator  who  calculates  on  the  em- 
plo>-ment  of  considerable  capital,  will  risk  it  on 
lands  of  another,  without  some  security  for  having 
it  returned ;  and  thb  security  b  a  lease  for  a  fixed 
nomber  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  no  proprie- 
tor of  lands  will  delegate  the  possession  of  them  to 
another,  for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  without  a 
valuable  consideration ;  and  thb  he  reserves  to 
himself  in  the  lease,  under  the  denomination  of 
rent.  As  lands  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  build- 
inffs  and  fences  in  a  state  of  repair,  are  liable  to  be 
mjured  and  deteriorated  in  value  by  bad  manage- 
ment or  neglect,  the  proprietor  guards  against 
these  accidents  by  certain  conditions  in  the  lease. 

"  The  culture  and  management  of  a  farm  de- 
pend jointly  on  the  soil  and  climate,  and  on  the 
kind  of  produce  most  in  demand  and  reckoned 
most  profitable.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Great  Britain,  where  the  climate  b  cold,  almost 
the  only  kind  of  fiuming  practised  b  that  of  breed- 


ing and  rearing  difiTerent  kinds  of  live  stock,  such 
as  sheep  or  cattle,  which  aro  sold  for  being  fattened 
in  more  favorable  districts ;  or  horses,  in  order  to 
supply  the  demand  for  these  animals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  draught  or  saddle.  The  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  and  Wales  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  sheep  and  black 
cattle,  which  are  sak|  to  the  farmers  of  the  low 
countries,  in  both  ki^^doms,  in  order  to  be  fattened 
for  the  shambles.  The  hilly  dbtricts  of  Yorkshure 
and  Lancashire  are  chiefly  employed  in  breeding 
and  rearing  of  horses.  In  the  low  country  of  the 
east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  the  climate  being  dry, 
b  favorable  to  the  culture  of  corn ;  while  on  the 
west  coast,  and  in  Ireland  generally,  the  climate 
being  moist,  b  more  favorable  to  pasture. 

"  The  farm  products  most  universally  in  de- 
mand are  com  and  butchers'  meat,  and  these  may 
be  produced  on  every  farm,  the  soil  of  which  ad- 
mits of  being  kept  altemately  in  tillage  and  in 
grass.  Butchers'  meat  may  be  produced  in  much 
greater  abundance  on  such  soils  as  admit  of  the 
culture  of  root  and  herbage  crops,  such  as  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  clover ;  while  corn  may  be  produced 
most  abundantly  in  strong,  loamy  soib,  within 
reach  of  extensive  sourees  of  manure.  The  most 
profitable  description  of  crop  will  frequently  be  found 
to  be  difiTerent  from  that  which  b  in  most  general 
demand ;  for  example,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
large  town,  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables,  on 
a  large  scale,  in  what  are  called  farm  gardens,  b 
generally  far  more  profitable  than  the  robing  of 
com  or  butchers'  meat  Even  the  robing  of  food 
for  cattle,  in  such  situations,  b  found  to  yield  mora 
profit  than  ordinary  farming.  There  ore  also  par- 
ticular crops  which  may  be  occasionally  cultivated, 
which  yield  extraordinary  profits ;  such  as  dmgs 
used  in  dyeing,  or  in  some  manufacture  not 
common ;  plants  of  some  new  and  improved  va- 
riety of  the  kinds  in  general  cultivation,  for  their 
seed,  &c 

"  The  agriculture  of  Britain,  and  especially 
that  of  the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  excels  that 
of  most  other  countries  having  similar  climates, 
from  the  superior  skill,  intelligence,  and  capital  of 
the  farmer ;  the  considerable  length  of  the  lease 
which  b  granted  by  the  landlord  ;  the  superiority 
of  the  implements  and  machines  employed ;  and 
the  unproved  breeds  of  animab  and  plants  which 
ore  reared  or  cultivated.  Perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  in  the  culture  of  oruble  land, 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  b  made  in  some  parts  of 
East  Lothian  ;  where,  in  consequence  of  deep- 
ploughing,  substitutiug  under-droins  for  furrows, 
regularly  supplying  manure,  and  alternating  c/«an- 
ing  and  restoring  crops  with  exhausting  crops,  as 
great  an  amount  of  produce  b  obtained  as  can 
stand  on  the  surface  at  one  time.  The  agriculture 
of  Britain  b  most  defective  in  the  southern  db- 
tricts of  the  bland,  in  consequence  of  the  farmers 
being  the  very  opposite  of  those  in  the  northern 
districts,  the  want  or  the  shortness  of  the  leases, 
and  the  restrictive  clauses  of  those  leases,  by  which 
the  tenant  b  prevented  exercbing  hb  own  judg- 
ment, and  b  obliged  to  follow  the  routine  prescribed 
in  the  leases  of  a  former  age." 

For  further  information  on  thb  important  sub- 
ject the  reader  b  referred  to  the  '  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture/  which  contains  the  be«t  system  of 
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practical  agriculture  extant  The  tcientific  agri- 
colturift  is  also  especially  advised  to  peruse  the 
*  Agricultural  Chemistry*  of  Liebig,  which  explains 
the  application  of  chemical  science  to  the  purposes 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  unprovement  of  the  soil, 
and  contains  much  that  is  valuable  of  a  scientific 
description  connected  with  agriculture.  The  prin- 
ciples and  practice  laid  down  in  these  important 
works,  if  applied  with  only  moderate  skill  and  in- 
dustry, cannot  fail  to  produce  a  degree  of  success, 
unattainable  by  mere  unassisted  experience.  Seve- 
ral articles  will  also  be  found  in  this  Cyclopedia, 
containing  information  respecting  fanning.  (See 
the  heads  Farming,  Manures.) 

AGRIMONY.  SyrL  Aurimonia.  Aqrimonia 
BurATORiA.  A  common  field  plant  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  frequently  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion  or  powder,  in  certain  skin  diseases, 
especially  the  itch.     It  is  tonic  and  stomachic. 

AGRIMONY  TEA.  Sun.  Infusion  or  Aqri- 
Ho.xT.  Prep.  Pour  1  pint  of  boiling  water  on  1  oz. 
of  the  fresh  tops  of  agrimony  (gathered  before  the 
flowers  are  formed)  and  1  oz.  of  liquorice  root, 
(sliced,)  macerate  for  one  hour  in  a  close  vessel 
and  a  warm  situation,  then  strain  for  use.  Dote. 
A  teacupful  or  more  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

AGUE.  Syn.  Intrrmittent  Fever.  A  spe- 
cies of  fever  which  comes  on  only  at  stated  inter- 
vals, (hence  called  intermittent,)  leaving  the  patient 
between  the  periods  of  attack,  in  apparently  good 
health.  The  attacks  of  this  disease  usually  return 
with  great  regularity,  and  have  in  consequence 
been  distinguislied  by  names  having  reference  to 
the  periods  of  their  visits.  From  this  charac- 
teristic nosologists  have  divided  them  into  the 
Quotidian,  returning  after  a  lapse  of  24  hours. 

Tertian 48    do. 

Quartan 72    do. 

and  so  on  until  the  interval  extends  to  nine  or  ten 
dtLVBt  as  in  the  nonanus  and  decimanus. 

Symp.  I.  The  cold  9tage,  marked  by  debility, 
paleness,  coldness,  drowsiness,  and  general  rigors 
throughout  the  body,  impaired  respiration,  nausea, 
vomiting,  &c.  These  symptoms  gradually  abate, 
and  are  followed  by — II.  The  hot  ttage,  distin- 
guished by  the  usual  marks  of  fever,  and,  in  some 
cases,  violent  delirium,  &c.  After  a  certain  time 
the  disease  passes  into — III.  The  tweating  9tage, 
mariied  by  a  copious  perspiration  breaking  out,  and 
a  gradual  return  of  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
body  to  their  ordinary  state.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, not  only  do  the  symptoms,  but  the  succession 
of  the  stages  and  their  duration  also  vary. 

Cautet.  Exposure  to  the  miasmata  of  marshes 
and  stagnant  water,  putrefying  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  dec.,  poor  diet,  exposure  to  cold  and 
damps,  damp  bed-chamber  or  linen;  excessive 
grief,  fatigue,  &c. 

Remedial  meamres.  I.  Palliative.  An  emetic 
or  a  full  dose  of  opium  or  laudanum  has  been  re- 
commended at  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  fol- 
lowed by  a  warm  foot,  hip,  or  full  bath.  Stimulants, 
as  ether,  spirits,  &c.,  are  also  used,  but  when  they 
fail  to  relieve  they  tend  to  aggravate  the  distem- 
per. When  any  given  metliod  succeeds  it  should 
be  agrain  had  recoufM  to  on  the  approach  of  an- 
other fit. 

II.  Curative.  This  consists  in  the  administration 
of  febrifuge  medicme  during  the  mtermission  of  the 


paroxysm.  The  principal  of  these  are  bark  and  it9 
preparationM  and  liquor  of  aroenic.  The  stomach 
and  bowels  having  been  well  cleaned  out,  by  the 
administration  of  two  or  three  doses  of  purgative 
medicine,  2  to  5  gnu  of  the  disiilphate  of  quinine 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily  ;  or  when 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  1  to  2  dr.  of  powdered 
cinchona  bark  may  be  used  instead.  When  the 
stomach  cannot  bear  the  powder,  the  infusion, 
decoction,  or  extract  may  be  employed.  Quinine, 
properly  administered,  generally  cures  ague.  The 
solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  (liquor  an*enicalis, 
P.  L.)  is  also  a  valuable  medicine  in  ague,  but  its 
use  requires  great  caro  and  attention.  Under  the 
name  of  **  tasteless  ague  drop,"  it  has  cured  thou- 
sands. The  dose  should  be  at  first  five  drops  twice 
a  day,  gradually  raised  to  20  drops.  This  is  the 
common  ague  medicine  of  the  fen  counties  of  Eng- 
land. In  a  certain  book  of  travels  through  Eng- 
land it  is  said  to  be  "a  common  practice  for  the 
farmers  in  the  marshy  parts  of  Essex  to  fetch 
their  wives  from  the  uplands,  who  seldom  live  long 
in  the  low  countries ;  so  that  most  of  the  farmers 
there  have  had  several  wives,  and  many  make 
much  money  by  this  system  of  wifeing.  Does 
this  mortality  arise  from  the  ague  or  the  ague 
remedy  7  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  warm 
clothing,  and  a  light  nutritious  diet  should  be  adopt- 
ed during  the  curative  course,  and  if  the  patient 
reside  in  a  swampy  or  marshy  district,  he  should 
remove  as  quickly  as  possible  to  one  of  a  drier  and 
opposite  description. 

AUGUSTINE.  Syn.  Auoustina.  Tromsdorf 
gave  this  name  to  a  substance  found  by  him  in  the 
Saxon  ber}'l,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  base  ca- 
pable of  neutralizing  the  acids.  Vauquelin  has 
since  shown  it  to  be  a  phosphate  of  lime,  (which 
see.) 

ALABASTER.  A  white  calcareous  or  gyp- 
seous kind  of  soft  stone,  used  by  sculptors,  and  for 
casting.  The  variety  employed  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose is  that  most  generally  known,  and  when  burnt, 
forms  the  substance  called  platter  of  Paris. 

ALABASTER,  OR  PLASTER,  TO 
BRONZE.  I.  Prepare  the  surface  by  sizing  it 
over  once  or  twice,  and  when  dry  touch  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  figure  with  the  bronze  No.  1,  and 
the  remainder  with  No.  2.  Then  soften  down  the 
lines  of  mixture  of  the  two  paints  with  a  badger's 
hair  tool. 

Bronxe  1.  Grind  equal  parts  of  Dutch  metal 
and  the  following  paint  together,  and  thin  the  mix- 
ture with  a  little  oil  or  turpentine. 

Bronxe  2.  Grind  Prussian  blue,  verdigris,  and 
ochre  separately  with  oil,  then  mix  them  together 
in  such  proportions  as  will  produce  a  bronze  green 
color. 

II.  Touch  over  the  prominent  parts  of  the  fig- 
ure with  Beasimer's  gold  paint,  or  instead  thereof 
use  gold  or  Dutch  leaf,  then  cover  the  remainder 
of  the  figure  as  before,  with  the  paint  No.  2. 

Remarks.  When  the  lights  are  managed  with 
taste,  especially  on  the  prominent  parts  of  tlie  fea- 
tures in  a  statue,  it  produces  a  grand  effect  (See 
Bronzing.) 

ALABASTER,  TO  CLEAN.  Pror.  Wash 
the  article  with  warm  soap  and  water,  then  rinse 
in  clean  water.  If  the  surface  is  polished  it  must 
be  finished  by  touching  it  over  with  ■have•gr■■^ 
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and  afterwards  with  French  chalk,  or  talc,  ob  di- 
rected under  the  article  on  Polishing  Alabaster. 
Grease  spots  may  be  removed  with  a  little  clean 
oil  of  turpentine. 

ALABASTER,  TO  ETCH.  Proe.  Coyer 
every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  model  or  cast,  ex- 
cept the  portion  to  be  etched,  with  a  mixture  of  one 
pajt  of  white  wax,  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  thickened  with  finely  powdered  white- 
lead.  When  this  coating  has  set,  immerse  the 
article  in  pure  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for 
from  20  to  50  hours,  according  to  the  effect  in- 
tended to  be  produced.  Then  take  it  out,  remove 
the  superfluous  water,  wash  off  the  varnish  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  carefidly  brush  the  etched 
parts  over  with  powdered  gypsum. 

ALABASTER,  TO  HARDEN.  Proc.  I. 
Mix  up  the  plaster  of  Par»  with  a  weak  solution 
of  gum  Arabic,  (1  oz.  to  1  pint  of  water,)  or,  for 
common  purposes,  a  weak  solution  of  size.  Re- 
market.  This  not  only  renders  the  plaster  harder, 
but  gives  the  surface  a  pleasing  smoothness.  (See 
also  Krexe*s  Marsle  Cement.) 

IL  Expose  the  pieces  in  a  baker's  oven  for  24 
boun  or  longer,  according  to  their  thickness,  then 
withdraw  them,  and  when  cool,  dip  them  twice 
into  pure  river  water,  letting  them  remain  im- 
mersed each  time  from  2  to  5  minutes ;  lastly,  ex- 
pose them  to  the  air  for  3  or  4  days  before  polish- 
ing. (M.  Tissot)  Remarks.  This  plan  is  followed 
for  pieces  of  statuary,  Slc.  worked  out  of  the  solid 
gypsum.    It  b  not  adapted  so  well  to  plaster  casts. 

ALABASTER,  TO  JOIN.  Ornaments  of 
alabaster  or  plaster  may  be  joined  together  by 
mesjM  of  a  little  white  of  egg,  thickened  with 
finely-powdered  quicklime,  or  by  a  mixture  of 
newly-baked  and  finely -powdered  plaster  of  Paris, 
mixed  up  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water. 

ALABASTER,  TO  POLISH.  Proc.  I.  The 
object,  received  in  the  rough  state  from  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor  or  turner,  is  rubbed  with  finely- 
powdered  pumice-stone,  or  dried  shave-grass  (equi- 
setum)  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  a  paste 
formed  of  finely-powdered  and  sifted  slaked  lime 
and  water.  The  rough  polish  thus  produced  is 
then  brought  up  and  finished  off  by  friction  with 
finely-powdered  talc,  or  French  chalk,  until  a 
satiny  lustre  is  produced. 

II.  Dip  the  cast  or  model,  previously  warmed, 
and  suspended  by  a  fine  silken  cord  or  wire,  into 
the  purest  white  wax,  melted  in  any  suitable  ves- 
sel. The  operation  should  be  repeated  until  the 
liquid  wax  begins  to  rest  unabsorbed  on  the  surface 
of  the  plaster,  when  the  article  must  be  placed 
aside  (suspended)  until  the  next  day,  when  it  may 
be  polished  with  a  clean  brush.  Remarks.  None 
but  the  hardest,  purest,  and  whitest  wax  will  do 
for  the  above  purpose.  That  commonly  sold  is 
mixed  with  spermaceti,  stearine,  or  tallow,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  potato  starch. 

III.  Suspend  the  article,  well  cleaned  from 
dust,  by  means  of  a  silk  cord  or  wire,  in  a  wooden 
trough  or  other  suitably-shaped  vessel,  of  glass  or 
earthenware ;  then  cover  it  with  a  strong  aud  per- 
fectly clear  solution  of  alum.  Let  it  remain  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  salt  has  crystallized  on 
the  surface,  when  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  pol- 
ished with  a  wet  cloth.  Remarks.  I  have  seen 
beautiful  imitatioiis  of  marble  produced  in  this 


manner,  but  the  process  requures  great  care  and 
address. 

ALABASTER,  TO  STAIN  OR  COLOR. 
Proc.  I.  Mix  various  colored  powders  or  solutions 
with  the  plaster,  at  the  time  of  mixing  it  up  with 
water.  Remarks.  A  little  terra  de  Sienna,  in  very 
fine  powder,  or  ground  with  water,  added  to  the 
water  employed  to  mix  up  the  plaster,  imparts  a 
pleasing  color  to  busts,  statues,  medallions,  &c. 

II.  Objects  formed  from  the  solid  alabaster  may 
be  stained  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
materials  as  marble.   (See  Marble.) 

ALAQUECA  STYPTIC.  A  stone  used  by 
the  Indians  to  stop  local  bleeding.  It  is  iron  py» 
rites. 

ALBUM  RHASIS.  An  ointment  composed 
of  white -lead  and  lard,  invented  by  and  named 
after  the  Arabian  physician  Rhazes. 

ALBUMEN.  Syn.  Albumen  (Lat.)  The  white 
of  egg  and  the  serum  of  the  blood  contain  this  sub- 
stance in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  arta  Prop.  The  acids,  metallic  salts, 
alcohol,  and  heat,  coagulate  albumen  ;  hence  it  b 
incompatible  with  solutions  containing  thenL 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol  turns  it  black  in  the  cold,  but 
on  applying  a  gentle  heat,  a  gorgeous  red-colored 
solution  is  produced.  (Dr.  Hope.)  Strong  muriatic 
acid  gives  it  a  violet  tinge.  Uses.  As  a  glaze,  or 
species  of  varnish,  and  as  a  clarifier  for  wines, 
sirups,  6lc. 

ALBUMEN,  PURE  or  SOLID.  Prep.  Agi- 
tate the  white  of  egg  with  10  or  12  times  its  wei^t 
of  alcohol,  and  collect  the  precipitated  flocculi  on 
a  muslin  filter.  Prop.  Insoluble  in  pure  water, 
unless  it  be  heated  to  150°  C.  or  302°  F.  (Wohler 
and  Vogel.) 

ALBUMEN  POWDER,  Syn.  Flake  Albu- 
men. Soluble  solid  Albumen.  Prep.  Expose  the 
strained  white  of  egg,  in  a  thin  stratum,  to  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  air,  until  it  concretes  into  a  solid  trans- 
parent substance,  resembling  horn.  In  this  state  it 
may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  or  it  may  be 
further  dried  until  brittle,  and  then  powdered. 

II.  Substitute  the  serum  of  bullock's  blood  for 
the  white  of  egg  in  the  last  formula. 

Prop.y  ^c.  Soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  so- 
lution possessing  all  the  properties  of  fresh  albu- 
men. Use.  As  a  clarifier;  exported  in  quantity 
to  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
prepared  for  use  by  stirring  it  with  cold  water  un- 
til it  is  dissolved,  when  it  is  whisked  to  a  froth  in 
the  usual  way,  before  adding  it  to  the  liquid  to  be 

ALBUMEN,  TESTS  FOR.  L  A  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  dropped  into  a  fiuid  con- 
taining albumen,  occasions  a  white  precipitate. 
Sensibility.  ^^\^.   (Bostock.) 

II.  Tannin  or  tincture  of  galls  gives  a  yellow, 
pitchy  precipitate. 

ALC  AH  EST.  Syn.  Alkahest.  A  word  of 
uncertain  meaning,  frequently  applied  by  the  al- 
chemists to  liquids  which  they  thought  to  possess 
great  solvent  powers. 

ALC  AH  EST  OF  GLAUBER.  Syn.  Alca- 
BEST  Glauberl  Obtained  by  detonating  nitre  on 
hot  coals,  and  then  exposing  it  in  a  damp  place 
until  it  runs  into  an  oily-looking  fluid.  It  thus  be- 
comes oil  of  tartar. 

ALCAIIEST  RESPURIL    Obtained  by  de- 
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tonating  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  zinc  filings,  pow- 
dering the  resulting  scone,  agitating  it  with  wa- 
ter,  and  filtering.  The  filtered  liquor  contains 
the  alcahest 

ALCAHEST  ZWELFERI.  AccUc  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  verdigris. 

ALCARRAZAS.  A  species  of  porous  pottery, 
made  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  water,  by 
its  transudation  and  copious  evaporation  from  the 
■ides  of  the  vessel.  Vessels  made  in  either  of  the 
following  ways  posrteas  similar  properties. 

Prep.  I.  Well  mix,  in  the  dry  state,  equal  parts 
of  silicious  sand  and  good  clay,  then  bring  it  to  a 
proper  consistence  with  brine,  adding  afterwards  a 
considerable  quantity  of  common  salt,  which  must 
be  well  incorporated  with  the  clay  by  beating.  The 
vessels  formed  of  this  mixture  must  be  only  half 
baked. 

II.  Mix  up  your  clay  with  twice  its  weight  of 
charcoal,  in  powder,  and  bake  it  until  the  latter 
substance  is  perfectly  burnt  out 

ALCOHOL.  Sifn.  Alkohol.  Alkahol.  Al- 
CAHOL.  IldcHST  RicTiPiziRTER  WiiNasisT  {Oer.) 
AiiCOHoL  (Fr.)  Alcoole  {ItaL)  Alchool.  Al- 
COOL.  Alcol.  Alkol  (06s.)  From  the  Arabic 
al  the,  and  kohol  antimony.  A  term  originally 
applied  to  several  chemical  preparations,  presumed 
to  be  very  subtile,  or  brouglit  to  the  highest  state 
of  tenuity,  but  at  the  present  day  restricted  to  pure 
spirit  of  wine,  of  the  strongest  class. 

Hiat.  Fermented  liquors  were  known  to  an- 
tiquity. '*  Noah  planted  a  vineyard ;  and  he  drank 
oif  the  wine,  and  was  drunken ;"  an  event  supposed 
to  have  happened  2348  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  Wine  and  fermented  liquors  are  also  men- 
tioned by  the  earlier  profane  historians ;  but  the 
period  at  which  they  were  first  submitted  to  distil- 


lation is  undecided.  By  some,  the  Chinese  are 
thought  to  have  possessed  the  eariiest  knowledge 
of  this  process ;  others  think  that  the  northern  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  the  first  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  distillation.  Herodotus,  however, 
mentions  date  spirit  as  an  article  of  commerce  in 
Babylonia  (a.  c.  445.)  Albucacis,  in  the  12tli 
century,  taught  the  method  of  procuring  spirit  from 
wine  ;  but  the  process  was  doubtless  known  long 
before  that  time.  Raymond  Lully,  in  the  13th 
century,  showed  the  way  to  concentrate  it,  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  after  which  time 
it  gradually  rose  into  note  as  an  article  of  trade  and 
commerce.  At  the  present  day,  more  capital  is, 
perhaps,  embarked  in  the  various  processes  of  dis- 
tillation than  in  any  similar  branch  of  business. 

Source$.  Alcohol  is  a  product  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  vegetable  juices  or  solutions  containing  sac- 
charine matter,  or  some  substance  (as  starch)  ca- 
pable of  conversion  into  sugar.  In  this  state,  it 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fermented  liquor, 
(as  in  wine,  beer,  brewer's  wash,  &<c.,)  and  b 
obtained  in  an  isolated  form  by  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation. It  is  a  component  part  of  neariy  all 
intoxicating  beverages,  and  gives  them  their  pe- 
culiar properties.  Brandy,  gin,  and  rum  con- 
tain about  half  their  bulk  of  alcohol  Dilute 
alcohol  may  be  procured,  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  distillation,  from  all  fermented  liquors ;  when 
drawn  from  wine,  (as  in  France,)  it  constitutes 
brandy;  when  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  it 
is  called  rum  ;  and  when  from  malt,  grain,  or  mo- 
lasses, (as  in  England,)  it  is  called  malt,  grain,  or 
moloMea  spirit  The  following  table  of  the 
sources  of  spirit  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting  to 
the  reader : 


Table  of  the  Sources  of  the  various  Spirits  of  Commerce,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompson. 


Names. 


Afoaardiente 
Anack   •• 


Materials  tkom  which  they  are  distilled. 


Pulque,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  afave 

iC<MirM  palm  tufar,  named  Jaivery,  fermented  with  the  bark  of) 
the  mimosa  leme^pktm ;  also  flxMo  rice  and  the  fermented  Julee  > 
of  the  palm         ) 

Far.  Makwk  Arvek*  •  Plowen  of  the  Madhnca  tree,  bassia  tutfrmcM 

Tuba       •'        ••Palm  wine        

Araka Koumis,  fermented  naare's  milk 

ArakI 1  Dates 

Aiika ,  Fermented  cow*s  milk,  a  variety  of  koomls       


B^  ^.                              S  Wine,  tes,  peaches,  Perrimmoa  apple,  mulberries,  and  sometimes  i 
w^**y I     oUjerfruItT:       } 


Far.  Aaa 

Rakia       •  • 

HosMoti*  •• 

TVoster    •  • 

8eki9-kmffmv0ikm  . 
Geneva.  Hollands  >  • 
Far.  Oin 

Oddwasaer 

Kirchwasser 

Maraschino 


Rom 


Ditto      .. 

Far.  Slukaia  trssa 
niow-choo 
Whiskey  . 
Ditto 
T-wer  a .  • 

VlBOBMMSel    •• 


Rice        

liuski  of  Knpes,  mixed  with  aromatlcs 

A  compound  of  brandy,  ros-solls,  and  other  plants 

Husks  of  crapes,  fermented  with  barley  and  rye         

lises  of  wine  and  IVult         

Malted  barley  and  rye,  rectUled  on  Juniper  berries       

Malted  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  rectUled  with  turpentine 

i  Wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  rectified  with  aniseeds,  cinnamon,  and  i 
other  sploea  ) 

Machaleb  cherry        

Macaraka  chsny        


Countries 
producing  them. 


cane  sufsr  and  moli 

Maple  sugar 
sweet  grass 


The  lees  of  maadarla,  a  wine  ssade  ftom  boiled  rlee  . 
Malted  and  raw  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes  •  • 

Sloes 

The  root  of  the  tse-toot,  baked,  pounded,  and  fmnented 
Dlst&led  floB  polqos,  ths  Ibrmealed  jjoka  ot  the  agave 


Mexica 

India. 

India. 

PhlllppUie 

Tartary. 

Tartary,  Iceland. 

i  Europe,  Asia,  N 
S.  America ;  wheivv- 
er  wise  Is  ssade. 
Slam. 
Dalmatia. 
Daniiic. 
On  theRhlBS. 
Scio. 
Holland. 
England. 

Daatslc. 

Switsertand. 
I  Zara,  capital  of  Dalasa- 
(     tia. 

\  West  Indies  aad  Bootk 
t     America. 
North  America. 
Kamschatka. 
China. 

Scotland  and  Iielaad. 
South  of  France. 
Sandwich  Istaads. 
Meiioo. 
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Remark*.  All  the  different  varieties  of  spirit 
meutioned  in  the  preceding  table,  consist  of  dilate 
alcoliol,  holding  in  solution  various  quantiti^  of 
pieential  oils  and  coloring  matter,  and  frequently 
a  little  ether  and  extractive.  It  is  the  presence 
and  different  proportions  of  these  ingredients  which 
give  them  their  distinguishing  characters.  By 
subsequent  rectification,  alcohol  of  equal  purity 
and  strength  may  be  procured  from  all  of  them. 
In  the  present  article,  I  shall  confine  mj'self  to  a 
notice  of  the  preparation  of  pure  spirit,  or  alcohol 
of  the  chemist,  referring  the  reader  to  the  heads 
Distillation,  Spirit,  Still,  Rum,  Brandt,  Gin, 
WifisKBT,  &c  for  further  information. 

Prep.  I.  {Alcoh4  of  the  L,  Ph.)  Rectified 
spirit  (sp.  gr.  OdSd)  1  gallon ;  chloride  of  calcium 
(dried)  lb.  j.  Proc.  Dissolve  the  chloride  in  the 
spirit,  and  let  7  pints  and  5  fluid  ounces  distil  over. 
Remarks.  The  sp.  gr.  of  this  spurit  is  0*815,  and 
as  it  contains  about  7}  of  water,  it  would  be 
more  appropriately  called  highly  rectified  spirit 
The  process  of  the  Dublin  College  is  of  a  similar 
deiKription,  except  that  in  addition  to  the  chloride 
of  calcium,  3^  lbs.  of  dried  pearl-ashes  (still  hot) 
aire  used,  and  the  distillation  continued  until  the 
re«iduum  begins  to  thicken.  Alcohol  of  the  D.  P. 
has  the  sp.  gr.  0*810. 

II.  {Alcohol  of  the  E.  Ph.)  Rectified  spirit,  1 
pint ;  lime,  18  oz.  Proe,  Break  the  lime  into 
small  fragments,  pour  on  the  spirit,  and  heat  the 
mixture  gently  in  a  glass  matrass  (closed)  until 
the  lime  begins  to  slake,  then  withdraw  the  heat, 
and  preserve  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  cool  with 
damp  cloths,  until  the  slaking  has  finished ;  next 
attach  a  proper  refrigeratory,  and  carefully  distil 
o^  17  fluid  ounces.  Kemarkif.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the 
product  should  be  0*796,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
\»T\-  nearly  free  from  water.  Should  the  density 
exceed  *796,  the  College  states  that  thn  diHtiliation 
mmA  have  been  begun  before  the  slaking  of  the 
line  was  finished. 

III.  {Absolute  Alcohol.)  a.  Saturate  alcohol  of 
lH»g.  or  sp.  gr.  0-t<35  to  0-840,  with  dried  chloride 
of  calcium  in  powder,  and  then  draw  it  over  in  a 
wat«  r  bath,  with  a  gentle  heat.  (Liebig.) 

h.  Place  alcohol  of  90J  under  the  exhausted  re- 
c«*'ver  of  an  air-pump,  near  a  vessel  containing 
quicklime.  After  the  lapse  of  3  or  4  days,  if  the 
vacuum  be  well  kept  up,  the  spirit  will  have  en- 
tin-ly  lost  its  water.  (Graham.)  Remarks.  The 
hi  >t  means  of  operating  is  to  use  two  shallow  cir- 
cular vessels,  of  different  sizes,  and  to  place  the 
ou**  containing  the  spirit  in  the  other  holding  the 
liine.  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  latter  falling 
over  the  side  of  the  small  vessel  into  the  spirit,  as 
it  m\'ells. 

IV.  [Varnish-maker's  Alcohol.)  Take  the  blad- 
der of  an  ox  or  calf,  soak  it  for  some  time  in 
water,  then  inflate  it  and  carefully  free  it  from 
the  attached  fat  and  vessels ;  this  must  be  done 
on  both  sides.  After  it  is  again  inflated  and  dried, 
^mear  over  the  outer  surface  /irtce,  and  the  inner 
surface  four  times,  with  a  solution  of  isinglass. 
Then  nearly  fill  it  with  the  spirit  to  be  concen- 
trated, leaving  only  a  small  space  vacant ;  it  is 
then  to  be  securely  fastened,  and  suspended  in  a 
wann  situation,  at  a  temperature  of  about  122° 
Falir..  over  a  sand  bath,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
an  oven  or  fire.     In  six  to  twelve  hours,  if  the 
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heat  be  property  conducted,  the  spirit  will  be  con- 
centrated, and  in  a  little  time  longer  may  be  ren- 
dered nearly  free  fVom  water  (anhydrous)  or  of 
the  strength  of  97  or  98  per  cent    (Soemmering.) 

Remarks.  This  alcohol  will  be  sufiiciently  pure 
for  all  the  common  purposes  of  the  manufactures, 
and  is  an  Qxcellent  spirit  for  making  varnishes,  &lc. 

The  same  bladder  will  serve  more  than  one 
hundred  times ;  and  in  fact  a  common  bladder, 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  fat,  and  washed  and 
dried,  may  be  used  without  any  further  prepara- 
tion. The  bladder  should  be  kept  full,  or  else  a 
portion  of  the  spirit  will  escape  through  the  empty 
part  To  prevent  this  accident,  I  have  ad(mtcd  a 
bottle  with  a  double  neck,  of  the  shape  of  A,  (see 
engraving,)  by  which  means  I  am  always  able, 
not  only  to  keep  the  bladder  full,  but  to  empty  it 
and  to  refill  it  without  any  trouble.  After  the 
first  or  second  time  of  using  the  bladder,  I  find  it 
gives  alcohol  sufficiently  pure  for  most  experimen- 
tal purposes.  Before  hanging  the  apparatus  up,  it 
is  better  to  enclose  it  in  a  coarse  potato  netting, 
and  to  suspend  it  by  means  of  the  latter,  which 
will  prevent  any  accident  arising  from  the  strain 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Should  weaker  spuit 
than  that  directed  in  the  preceding  formula  be 
used,  to  procure  alcohol  by  either  method,  it  must 
be  previously  concentrated,  or  the  operation  re- 
peated a  second  time. 

Prop.  Light,  transparent,  colorless,  volatile,  in- 
flammable ;  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water ; 
dissolves  resins,  essential  oils,  camphor,  bitumen, 
soaps,  sugar,  the  alkaloids,  wax,  spermaceti,  and 
various  other  substances.  Boils  at  172°  ;  curdles 
milk;  coagulates  albumen,  and  separates  both 
starch  and  gum  from  their  mucilages ;  uncongeal- 
able  by  cold ;  powerfully  antiseptic  to  animal  or 
vejjetable  substances  immersed  in  it ;  with  acids  it 
forms  ethers. 

Use.  It  is  used  to  dissolve  resins  by  the  varnish 
maker ;  essential  oils,  by  the  perfumer ;  and  by 
the  pharmaceutist,  to  prepare  tinctures  and  many 


.^,  A  bottle  with  two  necks,  the  upper  furnished  with  a 
grouml-glaAs  stopper. 

B,  fxMip  uf  cord  to  hang  the  nppamtm  up  by. 

C\  Blaiider  containing  spirit,  filled  by  means  of  the  hot 
tie  .^.. 

IJ.  JierX  of  bladder  accurately  secured  to  the  ondei 
neck  of  the  bottle  ji. 
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other  valuable  medicines.  It  \b  used  to  fill  the 
tubes  of  thermometera  required  to  register  extreme 
degrees  of  cold ;  it  is  frequently  burnt  in  lamps ; 
and,  wliere  it  is  inexpeiisivo,  it  is  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture  of  vinegar.  It  is  employed  in  medicine, 
and  OH  a  boverujro,  in  a  diluted  state,  (brandy,  f^n, 
Slc.  ;)  but  it  is  powerfully  poisonous  w|ien  undi- 
luted  with  water.  Largely  diluted  with  water,  it 
has  been  f^iwu  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  in  some 
cases  of  colic,  &c. ;  but  for  this  pur]KMe,  it  is  not 
equal  to  jrood  bruidy  or  malt  spirit,  while  it  is  far 
less  a;rrreuble.  The  properties  and  uses  of  the 
various  articles  into  the  com|iosition  of  which  alco- 
hol entcre,  will  be  described  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Pur.  The  presence  of  water  is  best  known  by 
its  s{>eciric  ffruvity,  (see  Alcoiiolometry,)  and  the 
absence  of  other  foreign  matter,  by  the  following 
tests: — The  l«ondoii  College  states,  in  the  notes 
to  tho  Phaminco(Mi>ia,  that  it  should  bo  *'  color- 
less ;  evaporate  entirely  by  heat ;  combiiH*  with 
water  and  with  ether,  n'tuining  its  transparency ; 
taste  and  smell  vinous."  It  should  be  neutral  to 
test  pa|>er.  Alisolutc  alcohol  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
tt-792-(»-7yi  at  (ih''  Fahr.,  and  0-7947  at  tiO^  Fahr. 

TenU.  I.  Add  colorlews  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  spi- 
rit ;  a  red  tinge  will  U'  produced  if  ensentiul  oil  be 
pres<>nt.  (Li<-big.)  11.  .\  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver added  to  pure  alcohol,  doi's  not  alter  its  color 
or  tranxparency.  If  it  turns  red^  it  contains  oil  or 
<rther  organic  matter.  (Vogel.)  Remark9.  This 
test  is  ver>'  delicate,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
dilute  ns  strong  alcohol. 

AU'OHOL  1)K  imrclNE.  Syn,  TiNcriait 
OP  Kritia  (Majendie.)  Prrp.  Hrucine,  l.'>  gn. ; 
rectifii'd  spirit  of  wine,  f  |{j  ;  diiwolve.  Remnrkn. 
The  action  of  bruciiie  is  Hiniilnr  to  strychnine,  hut 
in  a  milder  degn*e.  This  tincture  is  given  in  doni's 
of  5  to  *2'y  dro{iH  in  paruIysiH,  (without  fever,)  in 
dyspepsia,  pynwis,  iin|M>tencr,  and  various  other 
cases,  where  strychnine  has  been  prescribed.  It 
is  an  actire  ptnmn, 

AIX.H)H()L  DKCINCnOXINK.  Sifn.Tisc. 

TURK    OF    C^NCHOMNF.      AlcoOI.    DE    ClNrilOMNB. 

(Majrndie.)  Prep.  Sulphate  of  cinrlionin*'.  f*  jfr*. ; 
rectified  »pirit,  f  Jj ;  diMsolve.  Domc.  Ifi  to  CA)  drops 
as  a  febrifuge,  (in  intennittents.) 

AU'OHOL  Di:  QUIMNK.  S,jn.  Alcool 
DK  Un.NiNK.  Tincture  of  Ui'imnr.  {Majrndie.) 
Prep.  Diiwolve  l>  grs.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  f  \j 
of  n-ctified  tqiirit.  />iMf,  cjr.  A«  the  hi.st.  This 
tincture  iif  principally  used  to  prepare  the  wine  of 
quinine. 

AU'OHOL  I)E  STRYCHNINE.  Syn. 
Tlnctirk  op  Strtchmnk.  {Majeudir.)  Prep. 
8tr\'chnine,  .3  grs. ;  n'ctitied  spirit,  f  3iHs;  diiisolve. 
Vte*,  DoMen,  i\'C.  This  tinetun*  is  given  in  para- 
lysis, impotence,  &c.,  in  doH<>s  of  5  to  IJU  drops.  It 
is  a  riolrtit  jMiiwtn.  (See  STRYt'iiMNr..) 

AUOIIOL  I)E  VERATRINE.  Syn.  Tinc- 
Tt' RE  OK  Vkratria.  I.  {Majendtr.)  Veratria.  -I  grs. ; 
rvctitied  npirit,  f  3J  :  ditwolve.  Done.  Ifl  to  H't  droiw. 

II.  (Turnhull.)  For  external  use.  Veratria, 
3j  ;  rertified  i*pTit,  f  ^ij :  dissolve. 

Remark*.  The  fiist  is  given  instead  of  colchi- 
cum,  in  gout,  rheumatism.  Slc.  ;  tlie  s«*cond  has 
been  eni|>loyfHl  externally  in  neuralgia,  as  well  as 
in  gout  and  '->»oumatisoj.  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ointment. 


ALCOHOLATES.  Salts,  in  which  alcohol 
appears  to  replace  the  water  of  cr}'stallization. 
Prep.  Some  of  them  may  be  formed  by  simplo 
solution  and  cn'stallizatiou  in  alcohol.  (Graham.) 

AL(X)II<>IA)METER.  An  hydrometer  or 
instnunent  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  anv  given  mixture  of  spirit  and  water. 

AU'OHOIX^METRV.  The  process  or  meth- 
od of  determining  the  strength  of  spirits. 

General  Remarks  om  the  nature  of  Aleokohm- 
etryy  and  the  Excixe  ReirulutiotiM  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.— ^The  grisit  importance  of  being  able  acrw 
rately  to  detennine  the  strength  of  spirits,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  account  of  the  high  duties 
levied  thereon,  has  induced  the  government  au- 
thorities, at  various  times,  to  fully  investigate  the 
subject.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  centiir\*, 
Kir  C.  Blagden  instituted  a  series  of  ver)*  minute 
and  accurate  experiments  to  determine  the  real 
specific  gravity  of  different  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water.  The  results  of  this  investigation  were 
published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1790,  and  have 
formed  the  data  from  which  the  government  have 
since  made  their  calculations  for  tlie  purposes  of 
the  Excise  and  Ciwtoms.  More  recently  the  Ix>nlH 
of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  requested  the  Royal 
Society  to  examine  into  the  accuracy  of  these  ta- 
bles, and  the  construction  and  application  of  the 
instnunent  (Sike*s  hydrometer)  now  used  by  the 
revenue  ofiiceni,  and  based  thereon.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society  reported  favorably  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  contained  in  Gilpiirs 
Tables,  employed  by  the  government,  which  they 
diH^lared  far  fiurpamed,  in  this  particular,  what 
could  H'asonably  be  expected,  and  that  they  were 
sufficiently  perfect  for  all  practical  and  scientific 
pur|>OH«'s*.  Tlie  experiments  went  to  sliow,  that  the 
error  introduced  into  calculations  respecting  tho 
strength  of  Kpirits,  by  these  tables,  was  quite  unim- 
portant in  practice,  and  did  not,  in  any  one  innlance, 
amount  to  unity  in  the  fourth  place  of  derimah. 
This  method,  which  I  shall  presently  describe, 
adopts  the  sp.  (rr.  as  a  test  of  tlic  strength  in  alco- 
hol, and  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  latter  fluid 
is  considerably  lighter  than  water,  and  that  (u*ith 
proper  corrections  for  condensation)  the  s}>.  gr. 
reffularly  incn>ases  or  decreases,  according  to 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  tlie  two  are 
mixed. 

Several  other  methods  of  alcoholometrv  have 
been  proposed,  founded  upon  the  tenip«'rature  of 
the  vapor  ;  the  heat  evolved  by  the  admixture  with 
water  :  the  innolulMlity  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
in  alcohol :  the  volatility  of  alcohol,  &c.  &c. :  some 
of  which  I  shall  notice  farther  on.  The  method 
adapted  hy  the  Exrine  and  Custom*  should  bii 
that  employed  in  trade  and  commerce  in  Entrland. 
not  only  on  account  of  its  superior  simplicity  and 
correctness,  but  for  the  purpose  of  exartly  coinri' 
ding  with  the  surrey  of  these  authorities. 

The  duties  on  spirits  are  charged  on  the  num- 
ber of  proof  gallons  they  contain,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  firet  *^  gauging*^  or  **  ullaging**  tlie 
liquor,  and  then  taking  its  sjiecific  gravity,  by 
Sike's  hydrometer,  the  number  indicated  by  which, 
on  reference  to  the  tables,  gives  the  per  centHfe  of 
spirit  it  may  contain  orrr  proof,  or  its  defiriency 
per  cent,  under  proof ;  and  the  real  content  per 
centage  of  proof,  multiplied  by  the  **  gauge'*  or 
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*'  allafre,**  gires  the  net  amount  of  proof  spirit  in 
the  quantity  surveyed. 

The  preof  ttrength  is  an  arbitrary  standard, 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  calculations, 
for  which  it  is  well  suited.  The  sp.  gr.  of  proof 
spirit,  as  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  *920  at 
6()^  F.,  and  contains,  in  100  parts;  by  weight,  49 
parts  of  alcohol  of  *791,  and  51  parts  of  water.  At 
51 '^  F.,  13  volumes  of  proof  spirit  weigh  exactly 
equal  to  12  volumes  of  distilled  water.  It  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  spirit-dealer  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  method  of  estimating  the  correct  num- 
ber of  proof  gallons  in  any  sample  or  quantity  of 
his  commodities ;  and  I  have  known  many  disa- 
greeable errors  result  from  ignorance  on  this  point 
Calculations  of  this  kind  are  very  simple  and 
straightforward.  Thus,  when  we  find  by  the  hy- 
drometer that  a  given  sample  of  spirits  is  10  over- 
proof,  or  "  o.p."  as  it  is  technically  called,  it  means 
that  10  gallons  of  water  added  to  100  gallons  of 
such  a  qMrit,  would  produce  110  gallons  of  proof 
spirit ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  100  gallons  of  such 
a  spirit  contain  exactly  as  much  alcohol  as  is  con- 
tained in  110  gallons  of  proof.  In  overproof  spirit, 
the  per  centage  overproof  always  represents  the 
quantity  of  water  it  will  take  to  reduce  it  to  proof. 
By  adding  its  per  centage  overproof  to  100,  we 
obtain  a  number,  which,  multiplied  by  any  num- 
ber of  gallons,  and  divided  by  100,  will  give  the 
exact  nomber  of  proof  gallons  which  is  contained 
in  the  given  quantity  of  spirit  of  that  strength. 
For  example,  I  have  a  puncheon  of  rum,  holding 
91  gallons  of  spirit,  which  I  find  to  be  21  o.  p.  How 
many  proof  gallons  does  it  contain  ? 

Per  centage  overproof  21,  added  to  ) 
100,  equal  to      .        .        .        .     \ 
Number  of  gallons 


121 
91 


Divide  by  100  |  11011 
Na  of  gallons  of  proof  spirit  1 10*  1 1 

;.To  divide  by  100,  is  only  to  point  off  the  last  two 
figures.)  To  ascertain  how  much  water  1  must 
add  to  reduce  it  to  the  proof  strength,  I  have  only 
to  deduct  the  number  of  gallons  of  21  o.  p.  from 
its  content  in  proof;  in  the  above  case  this  would 


No.  of  proof  gallons  110*11 

No.  of  gallons  of  the  o.  p.  spirit  9 1 


Gallons  of  water  to  be  added 


1911 


Or  as  neariy  as  possible  19  grallons  and  1  pint. 
When  we  say  a  spirit  is  11  u.  p.  or  underproof,  we 
mean  that  100  gallons  of  such  spirit  contains  1 1 
gallons  of  water  and  89  gallons  of  proof  spirit ;  and 
so  of  other  strengths.  By  deducting  the  per  cent- 
age  underproof  from  100,  we  not  only  obtain  the 
number  of  proof  gallons  contained  in  100  gallons 
of  such  a  ^irit,  but  as  in  the  last  case  a  factor 
which  multiplied  by  any  number  of  gallons,  and 
divided  by  100,  gives  the  exact  number  of  proof 
gallons  contained  in  snch  a  quantity  of  the  given 
strength  Thus,  I  have  an  ullage  brandy  piece, 
containing  45  gallons  of  spirit,  which  I  find  by  the 
hydrometer  to  be  10  u.  p.  How  many  gallons  of 
proof  does  it  contain  7 


Deduct  10  from  100,  and  we  have      90 
Multiply  It  by  the  No.  of  gallons         45 

Divide  by  100  |  4050 

Quantity  of  proof  spirit  40*50 

Or  exactly  40^  gallons.  

On  the  same  plan  we  may  ascertain  how  much 
water  it  will  take  to  reduce  one  strength  to  another, 
of  any  weaker  degree.  Thus,  I  have  a  puncheon 
of  rum,  as  before,  containing  91  gallons  of  spirit 
21  0.  p.,  which  I  wish  to  reduce  with  water  to  10 
u.  p.  I  have  already  found  that  this  quantity  con- 
tains a  little  more  than  110  proof  gallons ;  I  have 
therefore  only  to  reckon  how  many  gallons  of  spi- 
rit 10  u.  p.  it  would  take  to  contain  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  that  strength.  I  find  this  by  the  simple  role 
of  proportion.  1  know  that  100  gallons  are  only 
equal  to  90  of  proof;  therefore,  if  90  are  equal  to 
100,  how  many  are  equal  to  110,  which  I  find  to 
be  as  neariy  as  possible  122^  gallons.  I  have  then 
only  to  deduct  the  number  of  gallons  of  21  o.  p. 
from  122^  gallons  to  find  the  quantity  of  water  I 
must  add  to  make  122^  gallons  of  spirit  10  u.  p. 
By  a  little  practi^  such  calculations  become  ex- 
cessively easy.  In  all  these  cases  a  knowledge  of 
the  four  first  rules  of  decimal  fractions  is  advan- 
tageous, as  the  Excise  calculate  their  proof  to  two 
figures  of  decimals  or  ylgths.  Their  plan  is  to 
reject  the  third  figure  when  less  than  5,  but  to 
carry  1  to  the  preceding  if  it  exceeds  it;  thus, 
5*432  would  be  put  down  as  only  5*43 ;  but  5*437 
would  be  written  5*44. 

Formerly,  spirit  was  said  to  be  1  to  3,  1  to  4> 
&.C.,  overproof,  by  which  it  was  meant  that  1  gal- 
lon of  water  added  to  3  or  4  gallons  of  such  spirit 
would  reduce  it  to  proof.  On  the  contrary,  1  in  3 
or  1  in  4  underproof  meant  that  the  3  or  4  gallons, 
as  the  case  may  be,  contained  1  gallon  of  water 
and  the  remaining  quantity  of  proof  spirit.  This 
method  of  calculation  has  now,  however,  given 
way  to  the  centesimal  system,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits of  greater  accuracy,  but  is  quite  as  simple, 
and  should  be  adopted  by  every  spirit-dealer  in 
England,  from  being  the  plan  followed  by  the  Ex- 
cise, with  whose  estimate  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  agree. 

The  atockfi  of  **  dealers"  (who  are  not  permit- 
ted to  sell  less  than  2  gallons)  are  always  taken 
by  the  proof ;  but  the  spirits  sold  by  the  retailors  are 
only  tested  on  being  admitted  into  stock,  and  then 
afterwards  taken  according  to  their  gross  quantity, 
(ullage  or  gauge.)  The  Excise  can,  however,  try 
the  strength  of  any  sample  they  choose,  even  in 
the  stock  of  a  retailer ^  when,  if  it  be  altered  from 
the  strength  at  which  it  was  *^  permitted"  into 
stock  more  than  3  J,  or  if  it  bo  otherwise  of  on  ille- 
gal strength,  it  becomes  seizable.  A  surplus,  how- 
ever small,  of  more  than  2  gallons  over  the  quantity 
that  should  remain  in  hand  of  any  one  "  quality" 
of  spirit,  after  deducting  the  amouut  sent  out  by 
pennits  from  the  last  stock,  is  also  seizable ;  and 
oven  if  an  increase  frequently  occurs,  though  it  be 
"  less  than  two  gallons"  it  inunediately  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  Excise,  and  frequently  leads  to 
inquiries  and  inconvenience  to  the  dealer. 

By  the  Revenue  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  spirit 
of  greater  strength  than  43  o.  p.,  or  sp.  gr.  0*8597, 
is  designated  spirit  of  wine,  and  marked  S.  W.  by 
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the  officen.  DistiUeni  of  Britiih  fpirita  are  not  al- 
lowed to  lend  out  tpurit  at  other  etreiigthfl  than  25 
or  1 1  per  cent  o.  p.  and  10  u.  p.  British  compounds 
(gin,  British  brandy,  &c.)  are  not  allowed  to  be 
kept  in  stock  or  sent  out  stronffer  than  17  u.p. ; 
but  gin,  as  osually  sold  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  is 

99  to  24  Q.  p. ;  and  when  sweetened  as  in  cordial, 
ghi  is  frequently  35  u.  p.  or  even  weaker:  Un- 
■weetened  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  must  not  be 
kept  or  sent  out  weaker  than  17  u.  p.  The  fol- 
kwing  table,  drawn  up  from  personal  examination 
of  the  stocks  of  several  retailen  and  dealen,  and 
of  the  books  of  the  Excise,  will  no  doubt  interest 
the  reader. 

The  ttrength  oftpiritM  that  art  sweetened  can- 
not be  determined  by  the  hydrometer  or  their  spe- 
oifie  gnyity.  The  revenue  authorities,  aware  of 
tfaii  fact,  merely  require  a  verbal  declaration  of  the 
■trength  of  British  and  other  compounds  that  con- 
tahi  sugar.  Thus,  gin,  cordials,  and  liqueurs  are 
Mrer  tested  for  their  strength,  but  brandy,  ram, 
&C.,  are  always  so.  The  method  of  determining 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  sweetened  or  fermented 
liquon  is  by  separating  it  in  a  pure  form  from  the 
■unple,  by  distillation  or  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  potasn. 

Methode  of  Aleoholometry.  I.  {Revenue  ^yt- 
Um,)  The  figure  in  the  margin  represents  Sike*s 
liydrometer,  as  made  by  Mr.  Bate,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  CommisHonen  of  tlie  Excise.  It 
consists  of  a  stem  about  4  inches  long,  divided  into 

100  parts,  and  furnished  with  9  weights  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  bywhich  it  acquires  a  range  over  900 
dtirisions.  The  instrument  is  so  formal  as  to  give 
the  sp.  gr.  with  almost  perfect  accuracy,  at  62^  F. 
It  is  fitted  up  in  a  neat  mahoeany  case,  accom- 
panied with  a  thermometer  and  a  book  of  tables, 
containing  corrections  as  to  temperature,  Slc 
Oper.  A  fflass  tube  of  the  form  of  the  following 
figure  is  filled  to  the  mark  a  with  the  sample  for 
examination,  the  thermometer  is  then  immeised 
therein,  and  stirred  about  for  2  or  3  minutes,  (ob- 
serving not  to  breathe  upon  the  glass  nor  hold  it  in 
the  huid,)  when  it  is  withdrawn  and  the  temper- 


ature noted.  The  hydrometer  is  then  immersed, 
and  pressed  down  in  the  liquor  to  the  0  on  the 
stem  with  the  finger,  having  been  previously  load- 
ed with  any  one  of  the  nine  weights  that  will  make 
it  float  with  the  surface  of  the  spirit  at  any  point 
on  the  graduated  part  of  the  stem.  The  indication 


a 


0- 


on  the  scale,  at  the  point  where  the  surface  of  the 
liquor  cuts  it,  added  to  the  weight  with  which  tin- 
float  is  loaded,  gives  a  number  which  must  be 
sought  in  the  book  of  tables.  The  latter  at  the 
page  headed  by  *'  The  given  Temperature  as  ob- 
served by  the  Thermometer,*'  and  against  the  part 
of  the  column  appropriated  to  the  given  indication, 
(weight,)  will  be  found  the  strensUi. 

Remarke,  Other  makenh  besides  Bate,  produce 
very  accurate  hydrometenh  (Sike's ;)  but  in  an 
instrument  requiring  so  much  care  and  skill  in  itx 
manufacture,  the  purchaser  should  beware  that  he 
procures  a  perfect  one.  A  very  slight  blow,  fric- 
tion from  continual  wiping  with  a  rough  cloth,  and 
other  trivial  causes,  tend  to  injure  so  delicate  an 
instrument  The  shape  of  the  weights  varies  occa- 
sionally, (which  is  a  mere  matter  of  fancy,)  as  in 
b  and  e,  fig.  p.  36 ;  but  in  either  case  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  hydrometer,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
spindle,  and  thus  tend  to  make  it  float  with  greater 
steadiness. 
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Tabi^  of  the  principal  Spiritaoas  Liquon  sold  in  Eni^land,  with  their  usnal  Strengths,  6lc 

By  Mr.  Coolkt. 


EzdMMsik. 

Import 
Strength. 

Limits 

to  the 

■tiencth  by 

theEzdae. 

Usual  leUing  itrongth. 

Specific 

Gnyity  at 

flO>. 

DeBomiaatloii. 

By  PtrnUL 

coatains 
Alcohol 
or(he25. 

t 

contain! 
alMolale 
Alcohol. 

*Gin  (ftrongeft)  .    .    . 

X  (17  u.  p.) 

MS 

Not 
stronger 

than 
17  V.  p. 

17  u.p. 

••• 

40g 

0-9395 

•Do. 

X  (22  n-  p.) 

W« 

do. 

22  u.  p. 

••• 

37§ 

0-9445 

t  Do.  (cordial) 

• 

. 

X  (22  u.  p.) 

••• 

do. 

22  u.  p. 

••• 

do. 

TO- 

tDa       .... 

• 

• 

X  (24  u.  p.) 

••• 

do. 

24  u.  p. 

••• 

36-51 

TO* 

t  Peppermint   .     . 

• 

• 

X  mint 

••• 

do. 

60  u.  p. 

— 

a 

TO- 

J  Do.       .... 

• 

• 

do. 

••• 

do. 

64  u.  p. 

9 

TO- 

t  Cloves  .     .     . 

• 

1  Bitten  .     .     . 

t  Raq>berry 

t  Noyeau      .     . 

I  Cinnamon .     . 

J  Tent     .     .     . 
t  Aniseed     .     . 

p 

X  (64  u.  p.) 

••• 

do. 

64  u.  p. 

—m 

do. 

'0- 

t  Caraway   .     . 

X  Lovage       .     . 

X  Usquebaugh  . 

X  Orange  cordial 

$  Citron       do. 

§Rum 

R. 

About  10 
0.  p.  to  43 
0.  p. 

From 

17  u.  p.  to 

43  o.  p. 

11  n.  p. 

••• 

43{ 

0.9329 

t  Rum  Shrub   .... 

R.Sh- 

••• 

do. 

64  u.  p. 

•  •• 

18ft 

TO- 

J  Do.               .... 

do. 

••• 

do. 

60  u.  p. 

••• 

2l| 

TO- 

^  French  Brandy      .     . 

F. 

About  5 
0.  p.  to  8 
or  10  u.  p. 

do. 

10  u.  p. 

••• 

44 

0^9318 

H  Spirit  of  Wine    .     .     . 

S.W. 

•• 

43  0.  p.  & 
upwards 

54  to 
64  0.  p. 

Do.   (P.  L.)     .... 

do. 

•M 

do. 

56  0.  p. 

•*• 

84g 

0-838 

Alcohol  (P.  L.)     .     .     . 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

•— 

938 

0-815 

Malt,   grain,    or    mo- 

••• 

••• 

25  or 

lasses  spirit  (sent  out 

11  0.  p.  to 

by  British  distillers) 

10  u.  p. 

Hollands 

••• 

••• 

not  under 
17  u.  p. 

••• 

51-60J 

47-77g 

0-9385 

Whiskey  (Irish)        .     . 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••« 

548 

50» 

Do.       (Scotch)     .     . 

••• 

*•• 

••• 

••• 

54-3g 

50-2g 

To  convert  the  strength  of  the  spirit y  as  found 
hy  Sike^s  hydrometer t  into  the  real  specific  gravity. 


*  Freqnendy  retailed  at  35  to  35  a.  p. 

t  ThoufTh  "  permitted**  st  23  or  24,  are  generally  from  S5 
to  35  u.  p.,  or  even  wealcer. 

X  The%e  thnuirh  "  permitted"  at  60  or  64  n.  p.  are  gener- 
ally 75  or  80  a.  p. 


and  rtce  versa,  the  following  table  will  be  foimd 
convenient : — 


^  Generally  retailed  as  low  as  the  Excise  Laws  allow, 
viz.  17  u.  p. 

Usual  strength  54  o.  p. 

The  specific  gravity  is  no  guide  when  sugar  is  present, 
as  in  compounds. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  relations  between  the  Indi' 
c&tiomi  of  Sike's  Hydrometer  and  the  real  Spe* 
ciiic  Gravity.    By  Mr.  Guttkridge. 


Over  Proof. 

Specific  Gm- 
vUyaC<MI*F. 

Underproof. 

• 

Specific  Gn- 
▼UyacfO*F. 

70  pel 

ceatam. 

oinos 

(ProoO 

OiKOO 

•4 

u 

0-8«l 

5  per  oentoin. 

0-0950 

03*1 

u 

O-80B 

10 

0iai8 

m 

M 

o-asso 

11 

0-fi3» 

All 

M 

0«77 

15-3     ** 

0-9378 

80 

U 

0-8988 

171     *• 

0-9306 

SO-1 

U 

0-8315 

90 

Oi»490 

58 

U 

0-8335 

99^3     " 

0-0448 

57-1 

M 

0-8354 

93^1     ** 

01M56 

96 

M 

0-8370 

951     •♦ 

0-0476 

59^ 

U 

0.8370 

30-1     ** 

0-0589 

55-7 

U 

0-8383 

40-1     *♦ 

&9on 

55 

M 

0^306 

50-3     " 

0«I73 

S«l 

M 

0-8413 

00-4     " 

0-9734 

50*1 

14 

0-848B 

70-1     " 

0^790 

4»i 

U 

0-8507 

80-4     •* 

0-9854 

S 

u 

0-8800 

90-9     " 

Oi)099 

111 

M 

0«M0 

190    (water.) 

i-mm 

Other  inatrumenta  of  a  similar  nature  to  Sike*a 
hydrometer  (but  leas  complicated)  have  been  con- 
structed, which  at  once  give  the  per  centage  of 
alcohol  in  a  given  sample.  Thus,  the  areometer 
of  Gay  Lussac,  and  the  alcoholometer  of  Tralles, 
at  once  float  to«a  figure  on  the  stem,  which  indi- 
cates the  per  centage  of  alcohol,  by  volume,  in 
the  liquor  in  which  they  are  placed;  while  the 
•alcoholoAieter  of  Richter  gives  at  once  the  per 
centage  by  weight. 

II.  From  the  9pecific  gravity  to  find  thejMr 
centage  of  pure  AlcohoU  oy  volume,  Proc,  The 
sp.  gr.  at  60^,  having  been  ascertained  by  any  of 
tlie  usual  methods,  (see  jSpbcipic  Geavitv,)  must 
be  sought  for  hi  the  oecond  ci^umn  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  against  which  will  be  found,  in  the  fir§t 
column,  a  number  representing  its  per  centage  of 
alcohol  of  0-7939. 


Table  exhibiting  the  per  centage  by  volume  of  Alcohol,  corresponding  to  any  given  Specific  Gravity 

By  T&ALLES. 


Alcohol  In 
100 

Specific 

Difference 
of 

Alcohol  In 
100 

Specific 

Dillbrence 
of 

Alcohol  is 
100 

Specific 

1 

TMBemee 
of 

BleMure* 

Gravity  at 
60"  P. 

Specific 

Meaiuret 

Gravity  at 
60<»F. 

Specific 

Measure* 

Gravity  at 
60"  P. 

Sperlfir 

of  Spirit 

Gravity. 

of  Spirit 

Gravity. 

of  Spirit 

Gravity. 

Pure  water 

9901 

00 

34 

9506 

13 

68 

8041 

94 

1 

0076 

15 

35 

9583 

13 

60 

8017 

24 

9 

9061 

15 

36 

0570 

13 

70 

6Hv» 

95 

3 

9047 

14 

37 

9556 

14 

71 

8867 

95 

4 

9033 

14 

38 

9541 

15 

72 

8849 

25 

5 

0919 

14 

39 

05M 

15 

73 

8817 

25 

G 

9006 

13 

40 

11510 

16 

74 

8791 

96 

# 

7 

9803 

13 

41 

M94 

16 

75 

8765 

96 

8 

9H8I 

19 

49 

0478 

16 

76 

8739 

96 

0 

9890 

19 

43 

9461 

17 

77 

8719 

27     ; 

10 

9857 

19 

44 

0444 

17 

78 

8685 

27        ! 

11 

9645 

19 

45 

0497 

17 

79 

8658 

27 

19 

98M 

It 

46 

9400 

18 

80 

8631 

97 

13 

9893 

11 

47 

9301 

18 

81 

8609 

28 

14 

9819 

11 

48 

9373 

18 

89 

8575 

98 

15 

9809 

10 

49 

0354 

19 

83 

8547 

98 

16 

9701 

11 

50 

9335 

19 

84 

8518 

99 

17 

9781 

10 

51 

9315 

90 

85 

8488 

30 

18 

9771 

10 

M 

9905 

90 

86 

8458 

30       ! 

10 

9761 

10 

53 

9^5 

90 

87 

8498 

30 

90 

9751 

10 

51 

9354 

91 

88 

8397 

31 

91 

9741 

10 

55 

9934 

90 

80 

8365 

39 

n 

9731 

10 

56 

9913 

91 

90 

8339 

33 

S3 

9790 

11 

57 

9109 

91 

91 

8S99 

33 

t4 

0710 

10 

5H 

9170 

» 

99 

8965 

34 

95 

97U0 

10 

50 

9148 

99 

03 

8930 

35 

96 

0680 

11 

60 

9196 

99 

94 

8104 

36 

97 

0679 

10 

61 

9104 

99 

05 

8157 

r 

98 

9688 

11 

69 

9089 

99 

96 

8118 

39 

90 

0657 

11 

63 

9050 

93 

97 

8077 

41 

90 

9646 

It 

64 

0036 

93 

98 

8US4 

43 

31 

9634 

19 

65 

9013 

93 

99 

7988 

46 

39 

0699 

19 

66 

89H9 

94 

Pore     ) 
Alcohol  { 

7930 

40 

33 

9600 

13 

67 

8965 

94 

I7«e  of  the  preceding  Table.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spirit  b  60°  F.,  the  first  column 
of  the  table  gives  at  omee  the  per  ceAtage  of  alco- 
hol by  measure ;  when  the  temperature  it  below 
60°  an  addition  must  be  made  of  1  measure  per 
cent,  for  every  5  degrees  of  the  thermometer; 
and  when  above  60°  a  like  quantity  must  be  de- 
ducted. This  correction  will  amount  to  the  (hic- 
tion  \  or  the  decimal  -2  for  every  single  degree, 
and  is  very  easily  made.  If  the  specific  gravity 
■ooffal  eauMH  bo  Cnmd  oxaetly  ia  the  table,  the 


difference  between  it  and  the  next  greater  specific 
gravity  in  the  table  must  be  taken,  which  will 

S've  the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  having  for  its 
^nominator  the  number  found  in  the  third  ctA- 
umn  against  the  next  greater  number  just  em- 
ployed. This  fraction,  added  to  the  per  centage 
of  alcohol  in  the  first  colunm  of  the  table  against 
the  said  specific  gravity,  will  give  the  true  per 
centage  sought  Tliiis :  "  if  th«  specific  gravity 
of  a  iipirittious  liquor  is  9605,  what  is  its  alcoholic 
contentr    Here  9605  is  not  in  the  table,  but  th« 
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n^xt  grreater  number  b  9609 ;  I  therefore  deduct 
the  former  from  the  latter,  and  put  the  difierence 
(4>  as  the  numerator  of  the  fraction,  having  for  it« 
denominator  (13),  the  number  in  the  column  of 
differences  against  9609 ;  I  then  add  the  fraction 
j*y  so  found  to  the  per  centage  against  9609  in 
the  dm  column,  which  gives  33 ^j|  as  the  true  per 
centage  of  alcohol  in  the  given  sample. 

The  per  centage  hy  weight  may  be  found  in  an 
equally  simpljB  way :  multiply  the  number  of  vol- 
umes per  cent,  by  *7939,  (the  specific  gravity  of 
pure  alcohol,)  and  divide  the  product  by  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  sample,  the  quotient  will  give 
the  number  ofpounds  of  alcohol  in  100  lbs.  of  the 
given  spoit.  Thus :  in  spirit  of  9609  I  find  there 
33  mIiuims  of  alcohol  per  cent,  what  is  its 


per-centage  by  weight  ?     Example  : 


Sp.  gr.  alcohol 
Volumes  of  aloohol  per 
cent  m  sample 

Sp.  gr.  of  sample  9609  |  261987  product 


•        •        • 


7939 
33 


27-28 


or  27i  Ibt. 
alcohol 
per  cent 


(  pe 


are 


III.  From  the  specific  gravity  to  aecertain  the 
per  centage  of  alcohol  by  weight.  When  it  may 
De  incouvenient  to  perform  the  short  calculation 
just  explamed,  the  per  centage  by  weight  may  be 
ascertained  by  mere  inspection  of  the  following 
table. 


Tabi^  by  LowiTZ,  showing  the  Acoholic  Content,  by  weight,  of  Spirits  of  different  Specific 
Gravities,  fimm  pure  Alcohol  to  pure  Water,  at  60®  and  68^  F. 


100 

parts. 

Bpedflc  Gravity. 

100] 

parts. 

Specific  Grnvity. 

100  parts. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Ale. 

i  Wat. 

At68» 

AteD<» 

Ale 

Wat 

1 

At88» 

AtW> 

Ale. 

Wat. 

At  68® 

Ateo» 

100 

1      0 

0-791 

0-796 

66 

34 

©•877 

0  881 

32 

68 

0-952 

0-955 

99 

1 

0 

•794 

0-798 

65 

35 

0-880 

0 

•883 

31 

69 

0 

•954 

0-957 

98 

2 

0 

•797 

0-801 

64 

36 

0-882 

0 

-886 

30 

70 

0 

■956 

0-958 

97 

3 

0 

•800 

0-804 

63 

37 

0^885 

0 

•889 

29 

71 

0 

-957 

0-960 

96 

1     4 

0 

•803 

0-807 

62 

38 

0887 

0 

•891 

28 

72 

0 

■959 

0-962 

95 

1      5 

0 

•805 

0-809 

61 

39 

0-889 

0 

•893 

27 

73 

0 

-961 

0-963 

94 

1      6 

0 

•808 

0-812 

60 

40 

0-892 

0 

-896 

26 

74 

0 

•963 

0-965 

93 

1      7 

0 

•811 

0-815* 

59 

41 

0-894 

0 

•898 

25 

75 

0 

-965 

0-967 

92 

1     8 

0 

813 

0817 

58 

42 

0-896 

0 

•900 

24 

76 

0 

•966 

0-968 

91 

1     9 

0 

•816 

0820 

57 

43 

0-899 

0 

-902 

23 

77 

0 

■968 

0-970 

90 

,    10 

0 

•818 

0-822 

56 

44 

0-901 

0 

•904 

22 

78 

0 

■970 

0-972 

b9 

1    11 

0 

•821 

0-825 

55 

45 

0  903 

0 

■906 

21 

79 

0 

•971 

0-973 

?<.•:* 

1    12 

0 

823 

0-827 

54 

46 

0-905 

0 

•908 

20 

80 

0 

•973 

0-974 

87 

i    13 

0 

•826 

0-830 

53 

47 

0-907 

0 

•910 

19 

81 

0 

974 

0-975 

66 

i    14 

0 

•828 

0  832 

52 

48 

0-909 

0 

912 

18 

82 

0 

976 

0-977 

>?5 

,    15 

0 

831 

0-835 

51 

49 

0-912 

0 

915 

17 

83 

0 

977 

0-978 

81 

,    16 

0 

834 

0-838t 

50 

50 

0-914 

0 

•917 

16 

84 

0 

978 

0*979 

J-3 

17 

0 

•836 

0-810 

49 

51 

0-917 

0 

•920t 

15 

85 

0- 

980 

0-981 

^2 

'    18 

0 

839 

0-843 

48 

52 

0-919 

0 

922 

14 

86 

0- 

981 

0  982 

81 

19 

0 

842 

0-846 

47 

53 

0-921 

0 

924 

13 

87 

0- 

983 

0984 

e-o 

20 

0 

844 

0-848 

46 

54 

0-923 

0 

926 

12 

88 

0- 

985 

0  986 

79 

21 

0 

847 

0  851 

45 

55 

0-925 

0- 

928 

11 

89 

0- 

986 

0  987 

7S 

22 

0 

849 

0853 

44 

56 

0-927 

.0- 

930 

10 

90 

0- 

987 

0  988 

1  4 

23 

0 

851 

0-855 

43 

57 

0-930 

0- 

933 

9 

91 

0- 

988 

0-989 

16 

24 

0 

853 

0  857 

42 

58 

0  932 

0- 

935 

8 

92 

0^ 

989 

0-990 

75 

'   25 

0 

856 

0  860 

41 

59 

0-934 

0- 

937 

7 

93 

0- 

991 

0-991 

74 

26 

0 

859 

0-863 

40 

60 

0-936 

0- 

939 

6 

94 

0- 

992 

0-992 

73 

1   27 

0 

861 

0-865 

39 

61 

0-938 

0' 

941 

5 

95 

0- 

994 

72 

1    28 

0 

863 

0-867 

38 

62 

0-940 

0- 

943 

4 

96 

0- 

995 

71 

1   29 

0 

866 

0  870 

37 

63 

0-942 

0- 

945 

3 

97 

0- 

997 

70 

,    30 

0- 

868 

0-872 

36 

61 

0-944 

0^ 

947 

2 

98 

0- 

998 

69 

,    31 

0- 

870 

0-874 

35 

65 

0  946 

0- 

949 

1 

99 

0- 

999 

68 

32 

0 

872 

0-878 

34 

66 

0^948 

0^ 

951 

0 

100 

1^ 

000 

67 

1   33 

0-875 

0-879 

33 

67 

0  950 

0-953 

1 

Rf'marke.  Thn  table  is  exceedingly  useful  in 
chemical  calculations,  and  in  purchasing  spirit  of 
high  strf'ngth,  which  b  usually  sold  by  weight. 

IV.  From  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  to  de- 
termine its  alcoholic  contents.    This  method  has 


means  of  approximating  to  the  strength  of  the 
ppirit  pa£«ing  over,  at  every  part  of  the  process  of 
distillation,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  wash  left  in 
the  still.  Oper.  Thrust  the  bulb  of  a  thermome- 
ter through  a  cork  inserted  in  a  tubo  fixed  in  the 


been  proposed  by  Groning,  and   offers  a  ready   head  of  the  still,  or  other  vessel,  and  note  the 


*  Aleohol  of  the  Losd.  aad  Dub.  Ph. 


t  Rectified  oplrit  of  the  L.  Ph. 


X  ProoC»v^\. 
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temperature  of  the  vapor  in  which  it  k  thus  im- 
mened  Agrainst  this  number  in  the  foUowingr 
table,  will  So  found  the  alcoholic  content*  of  the 
Taper,  and  in  the  next  column  that  of  the  boiling 
liquid  from  which  it  has  arisen. 

Table,  by  GrSninq,  of  the  Alcoholic  Content  of 
the  vapor  from  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water, 
and  also  of  the  boiling  liquid  from  which  they 
have  been  disengaged. 


TempeFatnre  of 
Vapur. 

Alcoholic  Content 

Alcoholic  Content 

of  Vapor  by  volume 

of  b(»ilinf  ll<iuld 

Fkhrenbeit. 

per  cenL 

pereenu 

170  0 

93 

92 

171-8 

92 

90 

1720 

91 

85 

172-8 

.91* 

80 

174  0 

90 

70 

174-6 

89 

70 

176-0 

87 

65 

178-3 

85 

50 

180-8 

82 

40 

183-0 

80 

35 

185-0 

78 

30 

187-4 

76 

25 

189-8 

71 

20 

192-0 

68 

18 

194-0 

66 

15 

196-4 

61 

12 

198-6 

55 

10 

2010 

50 

7 

2030 

42 

5 

205-4 

36 

3 

207-7 

2S 

2 

210-0 

13 

1 

2120 

0 

0 

V.  To  determine  the  alcoholic  contentt  of  wine, 
beer,  ^c,  Proc.  a.  Half  fill  a  graduated  tube 
with  the  liquor  to  be  tried,  and  odd  thereto  about 
12§  or  151  of  solution  of  diucetate  of  lead,  (see 
below,)  then  agitate  the  mixture  until  the  color  lie 
nearly  removed ;  powdered  dry  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa  must  be  next  added  until  it  falls  down  un* 
dissolved,  on  shaking  the  liquid ;  after  which,  on 
allowing  the  tube  to  repose  for  a  short  tune,  the 
alcohol  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  top  of  the 
aqueous  |)ortion  in  a  well-marked  stratum,  and  its 
quantity  may  be  read  off  by  means  of  the  gradua- 
tions on  the  tube. 

The  Molution  of  lead.  Ing.  Powdered  litharge, 
2  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead,  3  oz. ;  water,  1  pint.  Proc. 
Boil  to  one  half  ui  a  gloss  or  lead  vessel,  then  put 
it  into  a  bottle,  and  coHl  it  close. 

b.  The  same  may  be  elTected  by  agitating  a 
IKtle  powdered  litharge  with  the  sample  until  it 
becomes  discolored  and  limpid,  when  it  may  be 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassa  as  before. 

€.  Another  good  way  to  determine. the  quantity 
of  alcohol  contained  in  a  given  sample  of  wine,  Ih 
to  separate  it  from  the  non-volatile  constituents 
by  distillation.  A  ver}'  neat  apparatus  for  exp«'ri- 
ments  of  this  nature  has  been  contrived  bv  M. 
Gay  Lussac  ;  but  any  si>ecies  of  small  still  or  re- 
tort may  be  eoiptoyed  for  the  purpose.     Vou  take 


three  hundred  parts  of  the  liquor  to  be  tried,  mea- 
sured in  a  graduated  glass  tube.  The  operation  is 
equally  adapted  for  wines,  beer,  gin,  and  all  kinds 
of  spirituous  liquors.  Having  inserted  the  liquor 
into  the  still,  you  carefully  and  slowly  distil  over 
one  hundred  parts,  or  one  third  of  the  liquor  in  the 
still,  making  use  of  a  graduated  tube  as  the  reci- 
pient, and  stopping  the  operation  when  the  distilled 
liquor  reaches  the  hundredth  degree.  You  then 
ascertain  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  distilled 
liquor  by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  and  dividing 
the  result  by  three,  you  have  at  once  the  per 
centage  of  alcohol  of  the  liquor  submitted  to  ex- 
amination. If,  for  example,  the  hundred  parts  of 
distilled  liquor  contain  thirty  parts  of  alcciiol,  the 
wine  submitted  to  distillation  contains  ten  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  But  if,  from  want  of  attention, 
you  distil  over  more  than  one  hundred  parts  of 
the  liquor,  it  will  not  do  to  divide  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  product  by  three,  to  obtain  the  per 
centage  of  alcohol  of  the  liquor  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation :  you  must  employ  as  the  divisor,  the 
number  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  distilled  product  to  the  bulk  of  the 
wine.  If,  for  example,  you  have  one  hundred 
and  six  parts  of  distilled  liquor,  containing  (as  as- 
certained by  the  hydrometer)  tliirty-three  parts  of 
alcohol,  you  divide  three  hundred  by  one  htmdred 
and  six,  which  gives  2*83,  and  then  divide  thirty- 
three  by  2*83,  which  gives  11-66.  The  last  num- 
ber expresses  the  per  centage  of  alcohol  of  the 
liquor  submitted  to  examination. 

Remarks.  It  was  at  one  time  maintained  bv 
Fabroni  and  others,  that  alcohol  does  not  exist  in 
the  fermented  liquon  from  which  it  is  procured  by 
distillation,  but  is,  like  the  essential  oils  of  almond 
and  mustard,  formed  during  that  process.  The 
first  two  of  the  abo\'e  processes  will,  however, 
cleariy  demonstrate  that  such  is  not  jllie  case. 
The  process  a  was  firvt  employed  by  Brande  ;  the 
process  b  bv  M.  Gay  Lussac.  The  latter  chemiM 
has  also  distilled  wine  in  vacuo  at  59^  F.,  and 
alcohol  came  over. 

Concluding  Remarks.  Several  other  methods 
of  alcoholometr}'  have  been  adopted  at  various 
times,  besides  those  just  noticed,  fa«it  the  majority 
have  little  merit  for  accuracy,  and  are  therefore 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  trade  in  this 
countr)'.  Fonnerly  the  strength  of  spirit  was  es- 
timated by  what  was  called  the  '*  proof*  A  little 
of  the  spirit  was  poun>d  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
gimpowder,  in  a  spoon  or  saucer,  and  inflamed ; 
if  explosion  of  the  powder  followed  the  combtis- 
tion  of  the  spirit  the  sample  was  said  to  be*  uliove 
or  over  proof,  but  if  the  contrar}-,  it  was  dt>clan>d 
below  or  under  proof.  Hence  arose  the  words 
proof  and  proof  spirit,  which  have  since  Iteen  ap- 

flied  to  spirit  of  particular  strength  by  .Act  of 
Parliament  Another  method,  is  the  '*  preuve 
d*Holland**  of  the  French,  or  the  bead  still  fn*- 
quently  employed  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  hydrometer.  It  consiitts  in  shakmii 
the  spirit  in  a  vial,  and  observing  tlie  size^  num^ 
ber,  and  duration  of  the  bubbles  or  **  beads,"  as 
they  ant  called.  The  larger  and  min-e  numerous 
thf'se  ans  and  the  more  rapidly  they  break  and 
disappear,  the  stronger  is  deemed  the  spirit.  This 
method,  like  the  lost,  can  but  at  b<wt  aflTonl  a 
mere  approximate  idea  of  the  strength  of  spirits, 


I   bs  influcDced  by  c 

■ffect   the   gp.  gr.  in  ' 


laciow.  foFirflllA  >p«Ji>i'i!    -  a  Eiven  spint  be  jiurt    t 
•uffleieni  to  fire  tho  pimii  ■  j  (■   ilify    ' 

■of  ■  ^ril  30|  ■Imager  «i]l  j'lil  lo  ilu  «o.  Lovo'i 
brwla  are  nflrn  (mp4o]rrd  la  ucvHalii  llie  ilipngtli 
nT  gfiirit.  (Sm  !4rEC.  Guv.)  The  niiUa  in- 
mmu  of  trnprralurr  produced  by  tnltiiii  a  gi**D 
weigtil  or  tfas  spirit  with  a  aiTrn  wdglil  of  pore 
iratrr  btiag  otHnrrcd  by  a  tliermDiU'^Itr  hu  Hlfo 
Irfcd  pn)|HM>d  for  tli«  auniu  piirputp,  but  neillll-I 
thia  nor  the  laal  nif  thud  ii  capable  of  great  oteu- 


J  pay- 


injtorlhem  aoidrtimi.' to  tlicir  u|i|p,ir"ii|  cjiiLillily 

ther  becoma  rn|(|<T.  will^oul  li^'iiii;  cuiuinuiiH  of 
■uch  loM  from  ilu'  htflmiiu'iiT.  lit  \\w  iiuijioclian 
or  this  table  the  correction*  to  be  made  lor  change 
or  temperature  will  tfecome  apparent. 

Taile  exhibiling  Ihe  Volume  which  1000  gallona  of  Spirit!  of  different  strengths,  meanired  at  the 
givcQ  tcmprralureii,  wUi  have  when  measured  at  59°  F.,  arranged  from  Gat  Lub8u:'i  Tabic*  to 
his  AlcoomMre,  aad  odupted  to  Fahr.  Scale  by  Mr,  Coolet. 
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ALDEHVDAMMONIA. 
CUboD,  hydn>)(rii,  oi]-|rFn,  niid  nitrogea,  diacov- 
errd  by  Uwlwrriner  and  Lirbig. 

Frep.  Sulphuric  uEid  6  parts;  water  4  purtn; 
«lcaliol,of  t<l^,  4  porta;  hyprroiido  of  manganor 
in  fiue  powder,  (i  parts,     i'roc.  Dilute  Ihe  acid 

and  nrit  lllfl  inanf^nnc  ;  a^alv  and  diltil  wilh 
a  gtaUe  hrat.  fnnii  a  npucioiu  rrlort  iiilo  a  rcceir- 
er  lumKipded  with  ice,  and  conncclvd  nith  Ihe 
fonnn  pcrfrclly  air-tiKhL  When  di  parti  have 
dinillcd,  re-diatil  (hii  porlion  from  ill  own  wrielil 
of  dried  muriate  of  lime,  unlil  Uiree  paiti  Iiutc 
come  over,  wbicli  iiiiDit  b«  again  rectified  in  Ihr 
nunc  mannrr,  unlit  1  j  port  ofliijuid  ia  obtained  in 
the  rKciver.  Tbia  lii|nid  luiul  tlien  be  mixed  wilh 
Ui  equal  bulk  al  ether,  and  the  inulure  uluralcd 
with  dry  iiniaiaDiacal  gai;  brilliant  colorlen  pris- 
matic cryalalewill  then  fonn.  which,  aRerwasliitig 
wilh  rthtir  and  drj'ing,  are  pure  atdehydamnioni*. 

Pnp.  ^r.  Smrlls  like  turpeiiline ;  mrlla  U  1  tiU°  ; 
Tolatilius,  uiichanKcd,  al  21^ ;  decomposed  by 
eiposure  to  the  air ;  soluble  in  moat  meailnia  ex- 
cept ether.      Uir.  To  make  aldehyde. 

ALDEHYDE.  Syn.  HvoaATi  of  Oiids  of 
AciTirf  ■  A  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oiygen.     DiKovered  by  Liebig. 

Prrp,  Dinolve  aldthyduintnoaia  m  an  equal 
weight  of  water ;  place  the  solution  in  a  retort, 
and  add  rather  lem  tlmn  on  equal  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  about  half  iU  weight  of 
water:  then  distil  as  above.  Rectify  tbe  product 
twice  from  its  own  weight  of  dried  mnriate  of  lime, 
at  a  heat  nol  exceeding  Hii"  Kahr. 

Prop.  An  ethereons  liquid,  boiliug  at  72° ;  neu- 
tral, iuflaminable,  miirs  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ellirr;  decomposed  by  eiponure  to  tho  air,  iuto 
liquid  acetic  achl;  npoils  Inr  age. 

ALDEIIYDIC  ACID.  Syi.  Acetfloi,-! 
Aciu.  LiHric  Aciii.  An  acid  not  perfectly 
krbown,  but  supposed  by  Liebig  to  be  the  lampic 
acid  of  Davy  aiid  Karsday,  or  at  least  its  awn- 
tial  part 

Prrp.  Digest  oxide  of  silver  in  aldelij-de,  decant 

and  fmm  Milphureird  hydrogen  tlirough  the  liquid 

to  lliniu'  down  the  atker.     'I'lie  product  is  a  weak 

g  salt*  called  aldehydi 


ALEL  Syn.  BaaLiv  Wisa.  Al«.  Caaivma. 
A  pale-coloml  liquor,  brewed  from  ligfatly-dried 
malL  It  is  usually  described  as  conlaiuing  mora 
•acchorinr  matter  aud  mucilage  thou  beer  or  por- 
ter; but  this  is  not  a  eharacletistie  of  the  nner 
kinds  of  ale,  as  Old  Barlm,  Sroick,  Eatt  ImdU, 


d  other 


miid  all.  on  tlw 


■gh  fetineutation. 
contrary,   abounds   in    uuarconij>osca   sugar    ana 
gum,  aud  is  thus  rendered  more  nutritious,  though 
li-Bi  alcoholic,  than  the  above  varieties. 

Proetit  of  brewing  alt.  The  various  opera- 
tionsof  brewing  are  nearly  tlie  same  for  every  spe- 
cie) of  malt  liquor,  the  dilTercnci'*  in  the  products 
arising  from  the  materials  employed,  the  lirat  of 
the  water  used  for  mashing,  and  the  tempcratDre 
at  which  the  fermentation  is  conducted.  (See 
BaswiHu.)  Kor  ale,  pale  or  tightly-dried  malt 
should  be  clioscn,  as  well  as  pale  hops,  if  it  be  de- 
sired to  brew  a  liquor  possessing  but  little  c<dor; 
and  the  fcmientution  should  be  carried  on  at  a  loir 
temperature.  Alnioat  every  county  in  Englaud 
has  Ita  variety  of  ale,  but  the  diHcrenee  connsta 
cliielly  (the  same  quantity  of  malt  and  hops  brinK 
uwd)  in  the  preparatioa  of  llio  malt.  The  water 
may  in  some  cases  vary  in  quality,  tl»  baling 
may  be  longer  or  shorter,  or  the  liquor  may  tie 


dered,    . 


serves  for  the  i 
mediate  use.  Ihe  malt  r 
brewed  for  keeping,  or  i 
fourth  sliould  be  amber  m 


;  but  if 


It.    6  IbL  ol 


The« 


iiii[HMition  during  tl 


Kent  liopa 
10  lbs.  for 

keeping  ale.     The  ntroiigrr  ales  cuntain  about  uj 
of  abMiute  alcohol ;  ordmary  ales  from  5  to  6f. 

ALE,  BAR-VSTAI'LE.  Boil  the  water,  then 
throw  two  pails  of  cold  water  into  Ihe  mash  tun, 
and  afterwords  the  luiling  wuter ;  then  immediate- 
ly put  in  the  malt,  half  a  bushel  at  a  time.  AUrr 
itirrin^  it  till  it  is  soaked,  cup  it  with  tiiult  or  brau, 
cover  It  close,  and  let  it  slaud  thn-ehniin;  then 
•ee  if  the  manh  is  sunk  in  Ihe  middle;  if  m,  it 
must  be  filled  level  with  boiling  wntrr,  to  stand 
half  an  liour;  when  rt  idHHild  be  run  olT  in  a 
goodr-quill  stream,  and  be  relumed  upon  tlia 
grains,  by  a  bowl  or  pailful  at  a  time,  as  fur  back 

through  the  body  of  the  grains,  aud  at  last  cornea 
vary  Iim;  oUiMwise  llw  thick  parts  aM  btcml 
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down  to  the  cock.  This  is  called  "doabllng;" 
continue  to  do  bo  for  half  an  hour,  then  itop,  and 
let  it  stand  half  an  hour  longrer  in  winter,  but  not 
in  summer.  Then  rub  four  pounds  of  hops  very 
fine  into  the  sieve,  for  the  wort  to  run  through ; 
do  not  draw  it  off  too  near  befofe  lading  over  more 
boiling  water  out  of  the  copper.  Thb  is  to  be 
continued  until  the  whole  quantity  of  ale  wort  is 
obtained,  which,  with  all  the  hops,  is  to  be  boiled 
till  the  liquor  breaks  or  curdles.  Now  empty  all 
into  large  tubs  or  coolers ;  work,  when  cold,  with 
the  same  hops  altogether,  thus :  put  a  little  yeast, 
and  that  not  a  day  old,  to  a  quantity,  and  mix  that 
with  the  rest,  to  work  12  or  14  hours,  and  then 
strain  it  directly  into  the  barrel,  where  keep  filling 
it  until  it  has  done  working, 

ALE,  BAVARIAN.  This  k  a  beer  which 
has  been  made  to  ferment  at  a  low  temperature, 
until  all  the  substances  which  favor  acetification 
have  been  rendered  insoluble.  The  fermentation 
is  conducted  in  wide,  open,  shallow  vessels,  which 
affi>rd  free  and  unlimited  access  to  atmospheric 
oxygen,  and  this  in  a  situation  where  the  tempe- 
rature does  not  exceed  46®  to  50^  Fahr.  A  sep- 
aration of  the  nitrogeneous  constituents,  t.  e.,  the 
exciters  of  acidification,  takes  place  simultaneous- 
ly on  the  surface  and  within  the  whole  body  of 
the  liquid.  The  clearing  of  the  fluid  is  the  sign 
by  which  it  is  known  that  these  matters  have  sep- 
arated. The  beer  obtained  in  this  way  is  invaria- 
bly far  superior,  in  quality  and  stabiUty,  to  that 
bfvwed  according  to  the  common  method.  (Lie- 
big.)  To  be  enabled  to  keep  the  temperature  at 
the  proper  point,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a 
situation  removed  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  atmospherical  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  at  such  seasons  as  are  favorable  to  the 


same. 


ALE,  BURTON.  This  is  a  strong  species  of 
ale,  of  which  only  a  barrel  and  a  half  is  drawn 
from  a  quarter  of  malt  Temperature  for  the^rs^ 
mash  170°,  and  for  the  second  180*^,  followed  by 
a  mash  for  table  beer  at  165°.  It  is  tunned  at 
5^°,  and  cleansed  at  72°.  The  finest  pale  malt, 
ground  two  days  before  using,  together  with  the 
be»t  Kent  bops,  (6  to  b  lbs.  per  quarter,)  are  em- 
ployed for  thus  ale.  Remarks.  The  **  East  India** 
ale,  brewed  by  Bass  Sl  Co.  of  Burton,  is  perhaps 
us  near  an  approach  to  wine  as  malt  liquor  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving ;  it  is  indeed  the  **  wine  of 
malt'* 

ALE,  DORCHESTER.  This  is  made  with 
§  pale  and  }  amber  malt,  with  6  or  7  lbs.  of  hops 
to  the  quarter.  The  temperature  of  the  first  mash 
is  170°,  and  of  the  second  180° ;  boiled  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  yeast  added,  when  a  head  gath- 
ers on  the  gyle-tun ;  work  until  the  head  begins 
to  fall,  then  cleanse  and  fill  up  the  casks  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  work.  Two  barrels  per 
quarter. 

ALE,  EDINBURGH.  Employ  the  best  pale 
malt  1st  Mash  two  barrels  per  quarter,  at  180°  ; 
maj»h  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  let  it  stand  1 
hour,  and  allow  half  an  hour  to  run  off  the  wort. 
2d.  Slash  1  barrel  per  quarter,  at  183° ;  mash 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  let  it  stand  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before.  3d.  Mash  one 
barrel  per  quarter,  at  170° ;  mash  half  an  hour, 
lU  it  stand  half  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before.    The 


first  and  second  wort  may  be  mixed  together, 
boiling  them  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, with  a  quantity  of  hops  proportioned  to  the 
time  the  beer  is  intended  to  -ie  kept  The  first 
two  may  be  mixed  at  the  heat  of  6(]f°  in  the  gyle- 
tun,  and  the  second  should  be  fermented  separate- 
ly for  nnall  beer. 

Remark§.  The  best  hops  should  be  used,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  4  lbs.  for  every  quarter  of  malt 
employed. 

ALE,  ESSEX.  This  ale  is  brewed  by  puttmg 
boiling  water  into  the  mash-tun,  and  adding  there- 
to some  cold  water,  and  then  the  malt,  gradually, 
until  a  cover  of  dry  malt  is  left  on  top ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  three  hours ;  in  the  mean  time  a 
similar  mash  is  made  with  half  the  previous  quan- 
tity of  malt,  and  the  same  measure  of  water,  in 
another  tun,  as  soon  after  the  first  as  possible; 
both  worts  are  drawn  off  simultaneously,  and  the 
latter  serves  as  a  second  water  for  the  malt  used 
for  the  former.  The  smaller  quantity  of  malt  is 
then  mashed  a  second  time  with  water.  The  fint 
wort  is  boiled  an  hour,  or  until  it  breaks  into  large 
flakes,  when  half  of  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  re- 
maining raw  wort  added  to  it,  and  the  boiling  con- 
tinued until  it  again  break§.  The  wort  is  now 
drained  off  from  the  grains  and  boiled,  and  a  fresh 
mash  made  with  the  wort  from  the  second  tun,  for 
the  larger  quantity  of  malt,  and  very  hot  water 
for  the  other ;  after  an  hour  it  is  drawn  off,  and 
another  mash  made  for  small  beer.  The  propor- 
tion of  hops  is  2^  lbs.  per  quarter.  This  system 
of  mashing,  which  has  no  advantage  over  the 
usual  way,  has  been  called  "succession  mash- 
ing.** 

ALE  FOR  PRIVATE  FAMILIES.  A  bush- 
el and  three  quarters  of  ground  malt  and  a  pound 
of  hops  are  sufficient  to  make  18  gallons  of  good 
family  ale.  That  the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
malt  may  be  extracted  by  infusion,  without  the  fa- 
rina, the  temperature  of  the  water  should  not  ex- 
ceed 165°  or  170°  Fahrenheit's  thcnnometer. 
The  quantity  of  water  should  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  should  be  poured  upon  the 
malt  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  together  by  active  stirring,  the  vessel  should 
bo  closely  covered  over  for  an  hour ;  if  the  weather 
be  cold,  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  If  hard  water  be 
employed,  it  should  be  boiled,  and  the  temperature 
allowed,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  to  fall  to 
about  165°  Fahr. ;  but  if  rain  water  is  used,  it  may 
be  added  to  the  malt  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
point  Afler  standing  the  proper  time,  the  wort 
must  be  drawn  off  into  another  vessel,  and  the 
second  portion  of  the  water  poiu'ed  on,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  mash  an  hour.  The  first 
wort  may  then  be  boiled  with  ^  lb.  of  hops  for  ono 
hour,  by  which  time  the  second  mashing  will  be 
ready  to  be  drawn  off,  and  should  be  boiled  for  half 
an  hour,  with  \  lb.  of  fresh  hops.  The  two  liquors 
should  now  be  mixed  and  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  60°  or  65°,  when  a  pint  of  good  thick 
yeast  should  be  well  stirred  in,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fermentation  is  completed,  the  liquor  may  be  drawn 
off  into  a  clean  cask  previously  rinsed  with  boiling 
water.  When  the  slow  fennentation  which  will 
ensue  has  ceased,  the  cask  should  be  loosely 
bunged  for  two  days,  afler  which,  if  the  liquor  be 
left  quiet,  the  bung  may   be  properly  fastened. 
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Palo  malt  is  the  bogt,  because,  when  hij^hly  dried, 
it  does  not  affiird  so  much  saccharine  matter.  If 
the  malt  be  new,  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
in  a  dr>'  room,  for  two  days  previously  to  its  being 
used.  A  third  mashing  may  be  made  for  table 
beer. 

ALE,  LONDON.  L  Pale  malt,  14  quarters ; 
hops,  l]2lbs. ;  mash  with  28,  \f<y  and  18  barrels 
of  water ;  boil  with  the  liopn,  cool,  and  set  with 
36  lbs.  of  yeast ;  cleanse  with  suit,  3  lbs.  Prod. 
34  barrels,  or  1 1  gallon  for  each  gallon  of  malt 
employed. 

IL  (To  brew  two  barrels  from  a  quarter  of 
malt.)  Turn  on  two  barrels  at  175^;  mash  one 
hour,  and  let  it  stand  for  the  same  time.  For  sec- 
ond mash,  turn  on  one  barrel  at  160^  ;  mash  one 
hour,  and  stand  one  hour:  boil  the  first  wort  brisk- 
ly for  one  hour  ;  and  boil  the  second  two  hours,  or 
till  the  whole  is  two  barrels.  Cool  down  to  60^, 
and  tun.  Cleanse  on  the  fourtli  day  at  72°,  pre- 
viously mixing  in  2  ounces  of  ginger,  ^  an  ounce 
of  salt,  and  a  handful  of  flour.  Keep  the  working 
tun  closely  covered,  and  just  before  the  head  be- 
gins to  fall,  skim  the  top,  and  rouse  in  the  rest 
When  the  blebs  are  large  and  on  the  fret,  rouse  in 
^  an  ounce  of  salt,  a  handful  of  malted  bean-flour, 
and  some  fresh  yeast,  after  which  it  will  ferment 
more  kindly,  and  the  cleansing  may  soon  follow, 
with  the  new  head  on.  Take  care  to  fill  up  the 
casks  while  working,  and  before  bunging  put  a 
handful  of  scalded  hops  into  each. 

ALE.  NOTTINGHAM.  This  is  usually  brew- 
ed by  three  mashings  in  the  common  way,  but  a 
much  longer  time  is  occupied  in  the  mashing,  and 
after  drawing  ofl'each  wort,  the  grains  are  washed 
by  |>ouring  over  them  fresh  water  from  the  copper, 
by  two  or  three  bowl  fu is  at  a  time.  The  lioiling 
ii  conducted  in  separate  portions  for  each  wort,  and 
the  hops,  enclosed  in  a  coarse  canvass  bag,  are  only 
allowed  to  boil  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  bub- 
bles break  into  little  ragged  particU*s.  Tlie  quan- 
tity of  hops  is  divided  between  the  boilings,  and 
frei]uently  the  second  and  third  worts  are  boiled 
together. 

ALE,  RIN(;WOOD.  Tliis  brewing  produces 
two  barrels  and  a  half  from  the  quarter.  The  best 
pale  malt  and  pocket  hofis  an^  uat'd,  at  the  rate  of 
6  lbs.  to  the  quarter.  Turn  on  first  mash  at  1H<)®, 
and  second  mash  at  ]*N)^.  Pitch  the  tun  at  60°, 
and  cleanse  at  8()°.  Mash  successively  one  hour, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  standing  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  two  hours.  Add  in  the  tun  8  lbs. 
of  yeast  for  every  barrel,  and  coat  with  salt  and 
flour  after  the  first  skimming. 

ALE,  SCOTCH.  This  ale  is  brewed  from  the 
finest  pale  malt,  (made  from  the  b<'Ht  English  bar- 
ley,) and  the  best  East  Kent  Ilops^  or  for  long 
keeping,  FarnhanCs  or  Country  s.  The  brewing 
ii  restricted  to  the  colder  portions  of  the  year,  as  it 
never  succeeds  so  well  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Only  one 
mash  is  made,  and  that  at  a  temperature  of  about 
180°,  with  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  the  water 
necessary-  for  the  brewing.  The  mash-tun  is  then 
covered  up  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  woct  is 
drawn  ofl",  and  a  quantity  of  water,  at  the  same 
temperature  as  before,  sprinkled  unifonnly  over  its 
Muface.    This  ii  performed  by  throwiof  the  water 


into  a  Teasel  with  a  bottom  full  of  holes,  somewhat 
resembling  a  shower-bath,  from  whence  it  de« 
scencb  and  gets  equally  distributed  over  every  por- 
tion of  the  malt  After  an  interval  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  this  wort  is  drawn  off  from  sev- 
eral small  cocks  or  holes,  placed  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bottom,  by  which  means  the  hot 
water  is  made  to  percolate  equally  through  every 
particle  of  the  mass.  This  operation,  called 
"  sparging,*'  is  performed  a  second  time,  with  a 
fresh  portion  of  hot  water,  and  after  a  like  inter- 
val, is  again  drawn  off  This  process  is  repeated 
several  times,  until  the  deiwity  of  the  mixed  worts 
becomes  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  ale  required. 
Usually  eight  or  ten  "  spaivings**  are  employed, 
the  latter  at  about  5°  or  10°^  cooler  than  the  fimt 
The  skilful  brewer  so  divides  his  water  that  it  may 
produce  a  wort  of  the  proper  gravity ;  but  when  a 
very  strong  one  is  required,  the  latter  **  sparges" 
are  used  for  table  beer,  or  as  water  for  mashing 
a  fresh  quantity  of  malt  In  this  way,  1  quarter 
of  malt  will  >'ield  full  81  lbs.  of  extract  The  wort 
is  next  boiled,  with  4  lbs.  of  hops  to  every  quarter 
of  malt,  and  afterwards  cooled  down  to  50°  before 
adding  the  yeast  The  latter  must  not  exceed 
half  a  gallon  for  every  100  gallons  of  wort  The 
fermentation  now  commences  and  proceeds  slowly, 
and  in  some  brewings  is  accelerated  by  rousing  up 
twice  a  day.  Should  more  yeast  be  absolutely 
required  in  a  few  days,  a  little  may  be  added. 
The  fermentation  generally  continues  for  15  to  20 
days;  and  the  ale  is  not  cleansed  before  the  de- 
gree of  attenuation  does  not  exceed  |  lb.  per  diem, 
and  not  more  than  \  of  the  original  gravity  of  the 
wort  remains.  This  process  is  then  performed  by 
drawing  off  without  skimming.  As  soon  as  the 
fermentation  is  finished,  the  ale  is  put  into  care- 
fully prepared  casks,  and  stored  in  a  cold  cellar. 
Here  it  soon  becomes  fine,  and  seldom  wants 
racking  before  sale.  The  usual  gravity  per  barrel 
of  the  best  Scotch  ale  is  about  38  or  40  lbs.,  and  is 
seldom  lower  than  32  lbs.  or  higher  than  -X-X  lbs. 

ALE,  TABLE.  This  is  usually  made  by  mash- 
ing  the  grains  after  the  wort  for  the  strong  ale  or 
beer  has  been  drawn  ofl*;  but  if  a  separate  brew- 
ing be  made,  the  following  are  good  pro])ortions : — 
Pale  malt  1  quarter ;  mash  with  4,  3,  and  2^  bar- 
rels of  water ;  boil  with  5  lbs.  of  hops,  set  with  1 
gallon  of  yeast,  and  cleanse  by  beating  the  head 
in  and  letting  it  work  out.  Prod.  8^  barrels,  or 
full  4  gallons  of  ale  for  1  of  malt. 

ALE,  WELSH.  Take  3  quarters  of  the  beat 
pale  malt  and  25  lbs.  of  hops ;  turn  on  the  firrt 
liquor  at  178°.  Mash  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
stand  two  hours.  Turn  on  second  liquor  at  190°, 
and  stand  two  hours.  Boil  an  hour  and  a  half; 
pitch  the  tun  at  62°,  and  cleanse  at  ^0°,  using 
salt  and  flour.  After  the  8(>coud  manh,  tuni  on  for 
table  beer  at  150°.  Mash  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  stand  two  hourv. 

ALE,  WHITE,  (DEVONSHIRE.)  Boil  to- 
gether  12  galloiui  of  pale  ale-wort,  1  handful  of 
hops,  and  4  or  5  lbs.  of  grouts ;  cool,  and  add  of 
yeast  3  lbs.  When  it  is  in  a  state  of  lively  fer- 
mentation, l>ottle  in  strong  stone  half-pints :  well 
cork  them  down,  and  wire  them.  Remarks.  This 
is  nmch  drunk  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire.  It 
eflfcrvesces  when  opened. 

ALE,  WINDSOR.    This  ale  m  brewed  from 
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the  beat  pale  malt  and  hops.  Turn  on  the  fint 
water  at  180^ ;  mash  1^  hour,  and  stand  1  hour ; 
bo;l  I  hour.  Turn  on  the  eecond  liquor  at  190^ ; 
stand  I  of  an  hour ;  boil  3  hours.  Turn  on  the 
third  liquor  at  1 65°  ;  mash  |  of  an  hour ;  stand  | 
of  an  hour.  Pitch  the  tun  at  60°  ;  cleanse  at  80° 
cm  the  third  day.  Skim  as  soon  as  a  close  yeasty 
head  appean,  until  the  yeast  ceases  to  ripe,  then 
rouse  in  i  Ibi.  of  hops  per  quarter. 

ALE,  YORKSHIRE  OAT.  The  malt  used 
is  made  from  oats  of  the  white  sort,  and  dried  with 
coke.  Mash  1  quarter  of  ground  malt  with  44 
gallons  of  cold  soft  water,  and  let  it  stand  12  hours ; 
then  draw  off  the  wort,  and  infuse  therein  for  3 
hours  2  lbs.  of  hops,  well  rubbed  between  the 
hands;  next  strain;  tun  it,  and  work  it  briskly 
with  yeast  for  two  or  three  days  ;  cleanse,  and  in 
ten  daya  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.  It  drinks  very 
■nooth,  brisk,  and  pleasant,  but  will  not  keep.  It 
looks  yery  mnch  like  white  wine. 

ALIZARINE.  Syn,  Puax  maddbk  rbd.  Prep. 
L  Expose  madder  red  to  a  gentle  heat,  when  the 
ilizarine  wOl  sublime,  and  may  be  collected. 

11.  Add  powdered  madder  cautiously  to  its  own 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  mix  with  a  glass  rod  ; 
then  wash  the  charred  mass  with  clean  cold  wa- 
ter ;  dry,  and  sublime  as  before. 

Prop.  Orange-red  cr3rstals,  rery  soluble  in  alka- 
line solutions,  which  it  colors  violet;  dyes  mor- 
danted cloth  red.  Remark.  The  name  is  derived 
from  Ali-zari,  the  conmiercial  name  of  madder,  in 
the  Levant 

ALKALIS.  (From  the  Arabic  al,  an  essence, 
and  knlif  the  plant  from  which  soda  was  first  ob- 
tained.) Substances  which  possess  the  property 
of  forming  salts  with  the  acids,  and  for  the  most 
part  of  turning  the  vegetable  blues  to  greens,  and 
yellow  turmeric  paper  brown.  The  principal  alka- 
lis arc  sofh^  potasaa^  and  ammonia.  The  first 
has  been  called  the  mineral^  the  second  the  t^ege- 
tnble^  and  the  third  the  volatile  alkali ;  but  this 
di^ioclion  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  Soda  and  po- 
tassa  have  also  been  called  the  fixed  alkalis,  from 
their  permanence  in  the  fire. 

Hist.  At  the  time  when  Lavoisier  declared  oxy- 
gen to  be  the  universal  acidifying  principle,  Mor- 
veau  conjectured  hydrogen  to  be  the  alkalifying 
principle  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by 
Sir  H.  Dav>',  that  potassa  and  soda  are  actually 
the  oxides  of  the  metals,  potassium  and  sodium. 
Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen. Dr.  Murray  conceived  that  either  hydrogen 
or  ox>'gen  might  generate  alkalinity,  but  that  a 
cwnbination  of  the  two  was  necessary  to  give  this 
condition  in  its  utmost  energy.  This  theory  is  not, 
however,  borne  out  by  the  observed  phenomena  of 
chemistry.  Gay  Lussac  conceives  alkalinity  to  be 
the  result  of  **  the  alkalifying  property  of  th*)  met- 
al, and  the  acidifying  property  of  the  ox)-gen, 
modified  both  by  combination  and  by  the  propor- 
tions ;'*  but  this  '*  coalition"  theory  is  far  from  sat- 
isfactory. Of  late  years  the  list  of  alkalis  has  been 
greatly  extended  by  the  discovery  of  several  vege- 
table principles  possessing  important  properties 
and  forming  salts  with  the  acids.  (See  Alka- 
loids.) 

Prop.,  Char.,  ^.  Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
are  known  by  the  following  characteristics : — An 
urinous  taste  ;  a  great  degree  of  causticity ; 


turning  vegetable  blues  green,  and  yellows  brown ; 
forming  soaps  with  the  fixed  oils  ;  solubility  in  wa- 
ter, and  when  pure  in  alcohol ;  forming  salts  with 
the  acids ;  solubility  of  their  carbonates ;  action  of 
their  carbonates  on  vegetable  colors. 

Caution,  The  pure  or  caustic  alkalis  should  be 
kept  in  glass  bottles,  well  secured  from  the  air,  as 
they  rapidly  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  become  car- 
bonates. 

ALKALIMETER.  A  measurer  of  alka- 
linity. 

ALKALIMETRY.  The  art  or  method  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  pure  alkali  contained  in 
any  given  sample. 

Remarks  on  the  principles  of  alkalimetry,  ^e. 
The  common  method  of  alkalimetry  is  founded  on 
the  known  quantity  of  pure  alkali,  which  is  required 
to  saturate  a  given  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  glasses,  or  alkalimeters,  as  they  are  called, 
with  which  the  operation  is  performed,  are  usually 
graduated  into  100  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  exact- 
ly estimating  the  quantity  of  acid  employed.  As 
the  sulphuric  acid,  however,  acts  upon  the  muri- 
ates and  sulphurets  usually  present  in  the  alkalis 
of  commerce,  this  plan  does  not  admit  of  great  ac- 
curacy, unless  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid 
the  source  of  error.  Some  years  ago  the  German 
soap-boilers  estimated  the  strength  of  their  ashes 
by  merely  pouring  a  quart  of  water  on  a  pound  of 
the  former,  and  then  putting  in  a  piece  of  Dutch 
soap,  added  water,  in  small  portions  at  a  time, 
until  it  sank.  The  more  water  required  to  effect 
this  object,  the  richer  the  ashes  were  supposed  to 
be  in  alkali.  This  plan  was  also  employed  at  no 
very  distant  period  in  some  of  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Alkalimetry  has  lately  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  some  eminent  chemists,  and 
by  following  their  suggestions,  the  "  richncBs*'  of 
any  sample  of  ashes,  barilla,  or  alkalis  may  be 
obtained  with  great  precision.  The  iniportaace  of 
this  subject  to  the  soap-maker  and  manufacturing 
chemist  must  at  once  bo  evident  The  following 
are  among  the  most  approved  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. 

I.  Oper.  Pulverize  a  little  of  the  sample,  and 
weigh  therefrom  exactly  100  grs.,  agitate  it  with 
about  half  an  ounce  of  hot  water  in  a  vial  or  small 
tube,  then  allow  it  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
into  another  tube  or  vial ;  repeat  the  process  with 
a  second  and  third  portion  of  hot  water,  or  until 
nothing  soluble  remains,  observing  each  time  to 
allow  the  liquid  to  settle  before  pouring  it  off;  the 
mixed  liquid  is  then  tested  as  follows : — the  test 
acid  described  below  is  poured  into  the  glass  tube 
until  it  reaches  exactly  to  the  line  marked  by  the 
name  of  the  alkali  under  examination  ;  water  is 
then  poured  in  to  the  line  marked  1  or  1000,  and 
the  whole  is  well  mixed  by  placing  the  thumb  on 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  and  shaking  it  well.  The 
measure  of  this  dilute  acid  muiM  then  be  carefully 
observed,  and  water  added  to  make  up  the  proper 
quantity  as  before  ;  should  it  be  lower  than  the 
mark,  agitation  being  again  employed.  The  test 
liquor  thus  prepared  is  then  to  be  carefully  added 
to  the  solution  of  the  alkali  just  described  until  it 
be  perfectly  neutralized.  The  quantity  of  the 
test  liquor  used  must  next  be  read  off  from  the 
graduated  part  of  the  tube,  each  larger  division  of 
which  will  represent  1  gr.  per  cent  of  the  pure 
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alkali,  or  its  carbonate,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
tiample  under  examination. 

The  glats  tube,  or  Faraday*9  alkalimeter,  aa 
it  is  called,  is  here  rpprescnted,  and  is  about  9^ 
inches  lon^,  and  |  of  an  inch  wide  ;  it  is  gradua- 
ted into  KM)  parts,  each  of  which  represents  10  grs. 
of  water.  Opposite  the  numbers  23*44,  48^6, 
54*63,  and  65,  are  cut  the  words  written  in  the 
margin,  and  indicate  the  quantity  of  test  acid  to 
be  employed  for  each  of  these  alkalis.  The  test 
acid  being  then  poured  in  up  to  the  proper  marks, 
and  the  tube  filled  up  to  1000  with  pure  water, 
gives  a  test  solution  equal  to  100  grs.  of  the  given 
alkalis.  Consequently,  the  number  of  its  divisions 
consumed  to  produce  saturation,  will  exactly  ax- 
press  the  value  per  cent 
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The  test  acid  is  prepared  by  adding  pure  water 
to  pure  sulphuric  acid  until  the  specific  gravity  is 
reduced  to  1*127  at  60°  F.,  (about  1  measure  of 
acid  to  4  of  water.)  The  sp.  gr.  must  be  carefully 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  sp.  gr.  bottle,  and  its 
strength  checked  by  adding  to  100  gn.  of  it,  chlo- 
ride of  barium  until  it  no  longer  produces  a  precipi- 
tate. This,  when  washed  and  dried  at  a  low  red 
heat,  contains  33*3  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  from 
which  the  strength  of  the  test  acid  may  be  calcu- 
lated. This  is  an  easy  method  of  alkalimetry,  and 
admits  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  the 
§  or  i  of  1  per  cent  It  is  best  to  keep  a  quantity 
of  the  test  acid  always  ready  prepared,  as  it  saves 
trouble.  Should  a  Faraday's  alkalimeter  not  be 
at  hand,  any  other  mode  by  which  the  test  liqnor 
can  be  accurately  measured  will  do  as  well. 

II.  DiaMlve  100  gra.  of  alkali,  as  described  in 
the  last  method,  then  take  a  known  weight  of  the 
teat  acid  prepared  as  directed  below,  and  proceed 
to  neutralize  the  alkaline  solution  therewith  in  the 
way  above  mentioned ;  then  again  weigh  the  test 
acid  and  note  the  quantity  consumed  ;  the  loss  of 
weight  divided  by  10  gives  the  real  per  centage  of 
pure  alkali. 

Teat  acid  for  woda.  Add  pure  sulphuric  acid  to 
distilled  water  until  the  sp.  gr.  becomes  about  1*109 
(about  5  water  and  1  acid,)  and  100  f^  of  which 
saturate  exactly  17  grs.  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
dried  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  or  which  is  the  same,  313 
gra.  should  contain  exactly  40  gn.  of  real  sulphuric 
acid,  when  10  gra  will  be  equivalent  to  1  gr.  of 
pure  soda.  The  strength  may  be  also  tested  by 
chloride  of  barium. 

Test  acid  for  aotasso.  This  acid  should  be 
WMker  than  the  last,  its  sp.  gr.  aboot  1*069  or 


1*070;  471 1  grs.  should  contain  exactly  40  gra  of 
real  sulphuric  acid,  and  1000  grs.  should  neutral* 
ize  exactly  66|  %n,  of  dry  cartxmate  of  soda. 

Remark*,  The  most  convenient  vessel  to  con- 
tain the  test  acid  during  the  operation  is  Schuster's 
alkalimeter,  described  under  the  article  Acbtiii* 
BTav.  This  method  of  alkalimetry  admits  of 
great  accuracy.  By  careful  manipulation  the 
content  of  real  alkali  may  be  estimated  to  the 
one-tenth  oM  per  cent.  (C.  Watt,  jun..  Chemist, 
No.  50.)  The  art  of  weighing  admits  of  much 
greater  accuracy  than  that  of  measuring,  espe- 
cially where  small  quantities  are  concerned.  'Fhii 
is  the  method  employed  at  Apothecary's  Hall,  al 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  (by  Mr.  Ij.  Thomp- 
son,) in  the  Laboratory  of  Measra.  Hawes,  and  in 
various  other  places  where  great  precision  b  de- 
sired. 

III.  {Method  of  FreoeniM  and  WOl,  of 
OieoBen,)  Oper.  The  flask  B  (article  Acidime- 
Tav)  is  about  half  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the 
sample  of  alkali  is  put  into  the  flask  A,  and  water 
poured  on  until  it  be  almost  half  full.  The  tubes 
are  then  fitted  into  the  apparatus  quite  air-tiglit ; 
the  end  of  the  tube  h  is  fastened  with  a  bit  of  wax, 
and  the  whole  is  carefully  weighed.  The  appa- 
ratus is  now  removed  from  the  scales,  and  the 
month  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube  A,  and  thi* 
air  in  the  flask  B  rarefied  by  suction ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  B  flows 
over  into  A,  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  im- 
mediatelv  commences,  which,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  has  to  pass  through  the  oil 
of  vitriol,  before  it  can  escape  by  the  tube  <f,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  quite  dry.  Whenever 
the  eflfervescence  flags,  a  little  more  acid  must  he 
sucked  over,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  be 
decomposed,  after  which  an  additional  quantity  b 
made  to  pasn  into  A  suflicient  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature considerably,  which  will  have  the  efllect  of 
'  expelling  all  the  gas  absorbed  by  the  fluid  during 
'  the  operation.  As  soon  as  thb  b  completed,  the 
'  wax  b  removed  from  the  aperture  6,  and  suctiAn 
applied  to  A  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
apparatus  b  replaced  by  atmospheric  air.  l*he 
whole  must  now  be  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  must 
be  again  weighed.  The  looo  of  weight  gives  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  that 
was  contained  in  the  specimen,  from  which  the 
weight  of  pure  alkali  b  estimated.  Every  22*12 
gn.  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  represent  exactly 
31*3  grs.  of  pure  soda,  and  47*15  grs.  of  pur« 
potassa. 

Remark*.  Should  the  npecimen  contain  cauntie 
potaoaa,  (as  many  of  those  of  commerce  do,)  it 
should  be  triturated,  previously  to  testing,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  quartz  sand,  and  about  \  of 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added ;  the 
mixture  b  then  placed  in  a  capsule  and  moistened 
with  water,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  until  it  he 
quite  dry,  and  all  the  ammonia  expelled.  Should 
sulphuret  of  potassium  or  caustic  soda  be  pment 
in  the  sample,  the  same  method  must  be  followed, 
except  that  instead  of  water  the  powder  should  be 
mobtened  with  liquor  of  ammonia;  and  in  the 
case  of  soda,  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia ^onld  be  at  least  equal  to  half  the  weif^t  of 
the  test  specimen.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  unless 
for  carbonateMt  (unmixed  with  nUphureto,  &ic«r- 
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iomates,  or  caustic  alkali^)  this  method  requires 
serenil  operations,  and  is  consequently  very  trou- 
Ue^oroe  and  liable  to  error,  except  in  expert  hands. 
It  »,  however,  a  ready  and  elegant  way  of  testing 
the  pure  carbonates. 

Concluding  remarJcM  on  Alkalimetry.  RuUm 
for  sampling f  ^e.  As  each  sample  is  taken  from 
the  cask,  place  it  at  once  in  a  wide-mouth  bottle, 
cork  it  up  immediately  and  number  it  The  sam- 
ple should  be  drawn  from  as  near  the  centre  of  the 
cask  as  possible.  Before  proceeding  to  the  assay, 
throw  the  contents  of  the  bottle  upon  a  piece  of 
clean  paper,  crush  the  lumps,  and  mix  them  with 
the  small ;  reduce  the  whole  to  coane  powder  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  weigh  the  number  of  grains 
for  trial  at  once.  In  a  number  of  casks,  at  least  | 
id  them  should  be  tested.  Assays  of  soda  should 
never  be  made  while  warm,  as  it  will  thereby  fre- 
quently indicate  1  or  2  per  cent,  more  alkali  than 
when  it  has  been  cooled  down  and  packed  in 
casks.  The  method  of  trying  the  density  of  the 
test  acid  by  merely  dropping  a  bead  of  a  known 
■p.  gr.  into  it,  as  is  frequently  recommended  by 
chemical  reformeis,  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to 
be  depended  on.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  test  acid  of  the  proper  strength,  of 
which  the  ^  gr.  alone  is  an  insufficient  proof.  It 
ii  always  best  to  keep  a  stock  of  the  test  acid 
(properly  made  and  proved)  ready  for  use. 

Those  desirous  of  entering  more  largely  into  the 
snbject  of  acidimetry,  alkalimetry,  &c.,  are  re- 
ferred to  BuUock*s  **  Translation  of  Fresenius  and 
Will  '^  some  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  C.  Watt,  jun., 
in  the  filth  voinme  of  the  **  Chemist ;"  and  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
**  Pharmaceutical  Transactions.*' 

ALKALOIDS.  Syn.  Vegetable  Alkalis. 
OaoAXic  Alkalis.  Organic  Bases.  Substances 
possessing  basic  and  alkaline  properties  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxygen,  and  have 
hence  been  distinguished  by  Dr.  Collier,  by  the 
mnemonic  word,  " chaos"  the  first  four  letters  be- 
ing the  initials  of  the  elements,  and  the  "  s*'  show- 
ing that  they  are  salifiable.  Some  of  the  alka- 
loids are  the  most  violent  poisons  with  which  we 
are  acquainted ;  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  pure 
aconitina  has  endangered  life.  (Pereira.)  The 
greater  number  possess  similar  properties  to  the 
plant  from  which  they  are  extracted,  but  in  an 
eminently  concentrated  degree.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  principal  alkaloids  described  in 
the  body  of  this  work,  together  with  the  plants 
which  yield  them : 


Alkaloids, 
Hyoscyamia 
Meconia    ^ 
Morphia 
Narceia     j 
Narcotina  ^ 
Nicotina   . 
Picrotoxia 
*  Quinia 
Sanguinaria 
Solania 
Thebaia    . 
Veratria    . 


PlanU. 
Hyoscyamus  Niger. 

Opium. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum. 

Meuispermum  Coculus. 

Cinchona  Cordifolia. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 

Solanum  Nigrum. 

Opium. 

Veratrum  Sabadilla. 


Alkaloids. 

Plants. 

Aconitina 

.    .   Aconitum  Napellus. 

Aricina 

,     .   Arica  Bark. 

Atropia     .     . 

.   Atropia  Belladonna. 

Brucia      .     . 

.   Strychnos  Nux  Vomica. 

Cinchonia 

.   Cinchona  Lancifolia. 

C-odeia 

.     .   Opium. 

Conia   .     .     , 

,     .   Conia  Maculatum. 

Corydalia .     , 

.   Corydalis  Tuberosa. 

Cynapia    .    . 

.   iGthusa  Cynapium. 

Daturia     .     , 

.   Datura  Stramonium. 

Delphia     .     . 

.     .    Delphinium  Staphisagria 

Digitalia  .     , 

.    Digitalis  Purpurea. 

Rmetina  .     , 

.    .   Cephaelis  Ipecacuanha. 

The  following  general  method  of  procuring- 
the  alkaloids  will  be  found  applicable  to  such  as 
full  directions  are  not  given  for  under  their  respec- 
tive heads. 

1.  {When  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water t  non- 
volatile,  and  existing  in  the  plant  in  an  insoluble 
form.)  Proc.  Boil  or  macerate  the  bruised  plant 
in  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  filter,  neu- 
tralize the  acid  with  an  alkali,  (ammonia,  lime,  or 
magnesia,)  and  collect  the  precipitate,  which  must 
be  purified  by  resolution  in  dilute  acid,  digestion 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  subsequent  crystalliza- 
tion or  precipitation  by  an  alkali ;  or  the  first  pre- 
cipitate may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  repeatedly 
in  alcohol. 

2.  {When  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
non-volatile,  but  existing  in  the  plant  in  a  soluble 
state.)  Proc.  Boil  or  macerate  in  hot  water  as 
before ;  filter  and  precipitate  by  adding  an  alkali ; 
purify  as  last 

3.  {When  t?te  base  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
non-volatile.)  Proc.  Make  an  infusion  with  a  di- 
lute acid,  (muriatic ;)  concentrate  by  a  gentle 
heat;  treat  the  liquor  with  potassa  and  ether, 
(conjointly ;)  decant  and  evaporate. 

4.  ( When  the  base  is  both  soluble  in  water  and 
volatile.)  Proc.  The  vegetable  or  its  extract  may 
be  mixed  with  potassa  and  distilled  ;  the  product, 
neutralized  with  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  carefully 
evaporated  to  dr\'ne88,  and  digested  in  alcohol,  and 
this  solution  agitated  with  potassa  and  ether ;  the 
ethereal  solution  thus  formed,  if  carefully  evapo- 
rated, leaves  the  base  nearly  pure.  It  may  be 
further  purified  by  cautious  distillation. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  a  mere  view  of  the 
four  general  processes  of  extracting  the  alkaloids, 
which,  for  success,  require  considerable  address  in 
manipulating.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  principal  alkaloids  of  commerce,  will 
be  found  fully  described  under  their  respective 
heads. 

ALKALOIDS,  TESTS  FOR  THE.  Per- 
chloride  of  gold  is  a  more  decisive  test  of  certain 
vegetable  alkalis  than  the  double  chloride  of  so- 
dium and  gold,  already  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  following  are  the  colors  of  the  precipitates 
which  it  produces  with  the  salts  of  the  annexed 
alkalis  dissolved  in  water:  quinine,  buff-colored; 
cinchonine,  sulphur-yellow ;  morphine,  yellow, 
then  bluish,  and  lastly,  violet ;  in  this  last  state 
the  gold  is  reduced,  and  the  precipitate  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  the  caustic  alkalis,  and  sulphu- 
ric, nitric,  or  hydro-chloric  acids ;  it  forms  with 
aqua  regia  a  solution  which  is  precipitated  by  pro- 
tosulphate  of  iron;  brucine,  milk-,  coffee-|  and 
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then  c]iocolut(>-l)rowrn ;  Htrychninc,  canar^'-yellow ; 
veratriiie,  sliirhtly  (rreeiiiNh-yellow. 

All  thcHi'  pi-t'cipitutcti,  with  tlie  exception  men- 
tioned, are  very  fioluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  uud  slifrjitly  nohible  in  water. 

Amon^  the  reactioni*  of  chloride  of  gold,  there 
are  two  which  appear  to  bo  especially  important : 
they  arc  thotM.'  which  occur  with  moq>hine  and 
brucine  ;  thene  are  sufficiently  marked  to  prevent 
tlicae  alkalis  from  being  mistaken  for  each  other, 
and  alHO  yield  pretty  g^uod  characteristic!!  for  dis- 
tinguishinir  brucine  from  strychnine.  (MM.  La- 
rocque  and  Thibierge.) 

The  above  authors  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions : 

1st  By  the  aid  of  reagents  it  is  posMble  to  dc- 
tenuine  the  presence  of  morphine,  strychnine,  and 
brucine  in  substances  which,  after  being  mixed 
with  the  salts  of  these  alkalis,  have  undergone  the 
vinous,  acetic,  or  putrefactive  fermentation.  M. 
Ortiia  has  already  shown  that  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation docs  not  alter  morphine. 

2d.  (.TYstallized  iodic  acid,  or  a  concentrated 
solution  of  this  acid,  is  susceptible  of  being  decom- 
posed by  neutral  azotized  bodies ;  but  a  dilute  so- 
lution of  this  acid  cannot  be  decomposed  by  them 
unless  then*  Im«  added  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
cr\'8tallizable  acetic  acid,  oxalic,  citric,  or  tartaric 
acid. 

3d.  Io<lic  acid  should  not  be  employed  as  a  test 
of  mor|>hine  without  the  great(*st  caution. 

4th.  IVrchloride  of  gold  produces  such  eflects 
with  the  ve<retable  alkalis,  as  ■er\'e  to  distinguish 
mor{)hiiif.  brucine,  and  str>xhnine  from  each  other. 

5th.  The  reagents  on  which  the  greatest  reli- 
ance may  Ih'  placed  as  tests  of  mor]>hiue  are,  nitric 
acid,  neutral  )M>rchlorido  of  iron,  and  perchloridc 
of  gold. 

Cth.  Hy  the  use  of  reagents,  morphine  which 
has  been  mixed  with  beer,  soup,  or  milk,  may  be 
detected. 

7th.  It  is  aim  easy  to  prove  by  reagents  the 
prem>nce  of  meconic  acid  in  soup  or  milk,  efjic- 
cially  when  the  meconate  of  lead  is  deconifKwed  by 
dilute  sulplmric  acid.   (Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.,  lt^2.) 

ALKANET.  Syn.  Auca.nkt  Root.  QuaLt 
U9€,  ^c.  The  best  alkanet  is  brought  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Montpellier.  The  bark  contains  a 
beautiful  red  color,  which  it  freely  gives  to  oils,  fats, 
wax,  spirits,  essences,  and  similar  substances,  by 
■tmple  infusion,  and  is  consequently  much  em- 
ployed to  color  vamislies,  ointment,  pomatums, 
&^.  Wax,  tinged  with  alkunct  and  applied  on 
wann  marble,  stains  it  of  a  beautiful  flesh-color, 
which  sinks  deep  into  the  stone,  and  is  possessed 
of  considerable  |>ermanence.  The  spirituous  tinc- 
ture of  alkanet  gives  a  di'ep  red  to  marble. 

In  st'lectiiig  this  article,  the  smaller  roots  should 
be  chosen,  as  they  possess  more  l>ark  than  the 
larger  ones  in  proportion  fo  their  weight. 

ALKKRMHS.  A  cordial  liqueur  much  es- 
teemed in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Prep,  I.  Inir,  Bay  leaves  1  lb.,  mace  1  lb., 
nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  each  2  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz., 
all  bniised  :  cognac  brandy  3^  gallons.  Proc,  Ma- 
cerate for  3  weeks,  fre<)uently  shaking,  then  distil 
over  3  gallons,  and  add  clarified  simp  of  kermes 
18  lbs.,  orangi*  f!ower  water  1  pint ;  mix  well  and 
bottle.    Hetnark*.  The  above  is  the  true  formula 


for  the  alkermes  de  Santa  Maria  Novella,  wliicb  ii 
much  valued. 

II.  Spice  as  last,  4  gallons  offBritish  brandy* 
water  1  gallon ;  macerate  as  bt*fore,  and  draw 
over  4  gallons,  to  which  add  2  galloiw  of  ca|Hllaire, 
and  4  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  (Cassia  may  be 
used  for  cinnamon.) 

ALL. WTO  IN.  Sffn.  Allamtoine.  Allax- 
Toic  Acid.  i/i«/.  Discovered  by  Vauqueliii  and 
Buniva  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow.  It  hat 
since  been  produced  artificially  by  W older  and 
Liebig. 

Prep,  I.  Evaporate  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow 
to  ^  or  j  of  its  volume,  when,  on  cooling  and  stand- 
ing for  some  time,  cr)'stals  will  be  deposited. 
These  must  be  purified  by  resolution,  digestion 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  recr\'stallization. 

II.  Boil  1  part  of  uric  acid  in  20  parts  of  water* 
then  add  thereto,  gradually,  freshly-precipitated 
and  well-washed  oxide  of  lead  until  the  color  ceases 
to  change.  Filter  while  hot,  evaporate  until  a  pel- 
licle fonns  on  the  surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  crys* 
tallize.     Purify  as  above. 

Prop.  Small  prismatic  crystals,  scarcely  soluble 
in  water;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  allanturic 
acid. 

ALLANTURIC  ACID.  A  new  niti«geneous 
acid,  discovered  by  Pelouze,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  allantoin.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  allantoin  and  uric  acid,  the  new  com- 
pound being  made  from  the  former,  and  being 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  latter. 

Prep.  Dissolve  allantoin  in  nitric  acid  ( 1  -2  to 
1*4)  with  a  gentle  heat;  on  cooling,  pour  the  li- 
({uor  from  the  cr>'stals  of  nitrate  of  urea  which  are 
deposited,  evaporate,  and  dry  at  80*^  F.  Treat  the 
residuum  with  weak  water  of  ammonia,  and  add 
alcohol ;  collect  tlie  white  viscid  matter  thrown 
down,  redissolve  it  in  water,  and  again  precipitate 
it  with  alcohol ;  the  last  precipitate  is  the  acid. 

Prop,   Little  is  known  about  it 

ALLI(;ATI0N.  An  arithmetical  rule  for  find- 
ing  the  price  of  mixtures,  and  for  making  mixtures 
of  any  given  price  or  value.  From  its  great  use  in 
trade,  and  ease  of  pi'rformance,  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  every  tradesman.  (Vide  Joyce  or  Walk- 
ingamo.)  Questions  in  alligation  may  also  be  Ter>* 
easily  determined  by  tlie  method  of  indeterminate 
analysts,  by  peraons  but  slightly  convenaut  with 
elementary  algebra.  This  rule  has  been  applied 
to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  compounds  from 
their  sp.  gr.  when  they  have  undergone  no  change 
in  volunu) ;  but  when  this  is  the  case,  as  in  allo^-s, 
alcoholic  mixtures,  dec,  it  is  quite  imfpplicable. 

ALLOXAN.  Syn,  Erythric  Agio.  A  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by  nitric 
acid,  first  noticed  by  BrugnatelU,  and  afterwards 
by  Wohler  and  Liebig. 

Prep,  Gradually  add  uric  acid  to  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*35)  gently  heated,  until  cr>-Htals  begin  to 
appear;  then  cool,  and  throw  the  mani  on  a  fun- 
nel choked  with  asbestos  to  drain,  and  afterwards 
drop  on  it  a  little  cold  water,  to  di^place  the  lost 
ailhering  portions  of  acid  liquor ;  when  well  drained 
dissolve  in  water,  and  cr>'stallize,  employing  but 
little  heat.  The  acid  liquor  will  yield  4  or  .'i 
crops  of  cr)'stals  by  treatin{r  it  us  often  with  frrfili 
uric  arid.  Prod,  80  to  UOg  of  the  uric  acid  em- 
ployed. 
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Prop,  Crjtuia  efflotncenl ;  mated  wiUi  al- 
kalis it  ylckfa  alimanic  acid. 

ALLOXANK!  ACID.  An  ncid  Jisi-owrwl  l^ 
VVohlur  Old  Licbii; ;  it  it  Jbnnpd  wh'n  allaxan  is 
ileconpiHnl  by  the  •Uwlm.  Prtp-  Ttrsl  dd  aque- 
wa  Mluli«ni  uf  dloxui  wilh  bacyu  WMFf.  aii6  d»- 
rampws  tbs  ■llMuoat*  of  Baryfra  (armed  with 
dLluw  nil^iuric  acid ;  dcoanl,  ovaponlp,  and  tni 
Ullnr.  Prvp.  Witli  lUo  baw^a  il  tanrn  adU  callt 
mlbutiiate*  t  Ibeae  ma}'  erriBmlly  Ih>  mad«  Croin 
Um  atloxamaU  of  bacjln  or  aiumoni*  hv  duubln 
dseamuautMn  i  •nine  of  thoiu  urr  nblublu. 

ALLOXANTINK.     ObtoiaeU  by  Front  tna, 

Ptf.  t.  Boil  I  pan  oi  uric  Itid  In  93  pails  a! 
nur,  and  add  ililMtB  nitric  ficA  until  il  he  di»- 
isiiad ;  nraporntp  to  |<1>,  and  ai-l  il  atvir  fat  12 
hoan;  tbo  cryatala,  which  will  thon  bo  found  dp- 
pDBIedr  itioM  bo  putified  by  nwoluiUia  anil  cryatul- 

IL  Ilkaolva  slloxau  in  watnr.  aad  (laaa  aulphur- 
Htd  hrdngeu  gas  tbrun^b  Ibu  aoliiliiin.  until  th« 
alloualtfic  be  d<r|KiBileil  as  a  cryatiilUaB  man. 
rhiRh  miut  b«  puofied  by  ceiiolutian  nod  cryntal- 

ALLOY.  Syn.  Au.»r.  Alliwht,  (fV)  Lr- 
ciamo,  (Cer.)  iFrom  tli«  Fwnrh  wtlt  Alhyrr, 
la  mix  M»  mrtal  Kilh  uuatlier  foi  Iho  ijiifposea  al 
oaiiugr.)  C«<nhinalH)ii*  of  the  inolDli  wilti  each 
other  oblajned  by  TiiaiDn.  Ttia  ttna  was  fannucly 
natncted  Id  gold  and  silnr  wlwii  mijied  vrllti 
DKlala  oC  iofcnoi  value,  but  b  uow  applivd  to  any 
□unare  at  two  or  niure  metala. 

PrVf.  Moat  of  Ibo  mrtslannito  TTLth  each  other 
by  (imOn  or  amalgviniiliiiii,  and  i>ci(ulre  Uclf  prop- 
(utina.  Tbua:  copper,  alloyed  with  tinf,  becmatt 
Ua»»,  and  poaaanH  a  dtBorsnt  rionsJIy,  bardiidUi 
•ad  color  to  eillMT  of  lis  CDnMilui'iita.  U  la  y*t 
aadccidBd  whflther  alioya  trnd  to  bn  fdtincd  ill  d«li- 
Ditc  <a  (qaiialent  prapoitioiis  of  Ilia  nietnlM  of 
which  Ihcy  nra  conipiwid,  Di  unilu  in  ouy  mlio, 
iihaciiguand  tratpi.  Tho  pmporlioiui  coutoiiipd 
ID  tJu  nalnral  alloyi)  of  enld  and  (livrr,  a«  wpII  as 
wiBui  plWDnmona  au^ndiu^  Iho  itoubn^  of  icvoral 
•Maya.  A«m  a  Male  at  fuaiati,  ge  for  lo  abow  the 
fcmnrt  lo  !»■  tl.ii  ■:<•>•:  'iludlj.T;;.)  As,  however, 
u,'  lily  BoHtbio  in 


'•\s  |||«norally 
'  '  regairadfor 
.  nhiiAi  affbcda 
^11  bnvinglakfn 
mora  tenacity 
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nof  11 
y,  ductility,  and  tb«ir  powrrof 
mlMiait  r  ij  i;tn  are diroiiiiahfd.  I'lie ccmbiniUian 
sf  two'bnillir  mctala  iil  alvraya  brittle;  that  of  a 
htitti*  and  a  ducllle  metal  genfrally  »;  and  liui 
•  tita  MUiatlnM*  Ike  caae  with  two  rfucf  ile  niolola. 
I'lom  Uw  NDiiiber  of  Uir  oietala.  it  iaendmil  that 
•«Terst  hnndred  coinbiualiaaa  may  be  modi-,  but 
aboDt  till  are  all  thai  bare  been  carefully  einininpd 
by  the  riiFUnat,  and  not  mora  than  }d  part  of  that 
Dumbst  iwa  been  apfdied  lo  llBvfid  purpoHGB. 
Ajpang  theae,  however,  may  be  found  aome  pos- 
I  ling  moat  vslanbl"  pinpertiea.  not  to  be  inel 
with  in  Ibe  pufB  Rietala. 

f  rep.   No  naeral  ndca  Ii>r  llie  manurooture  of 


'rep.   No  naeral 
p  affdicBbte  to  en 


be  temarked  that,  in  nniling  thcee  melals,  difiar- 
ing-  ETcally  in  Unlr  flnibility,  the  more  fuaibla  one 
alioiild  not  be  added  to  the  other  until  It  be  nuillnj, 
or  Biifficteiitly  beuled,  and  then  at  the  loWMl  poa- 
Bible  leRiperBkin<  nl  which  apeifeot  miiou  will  take 
idace  bi|t«reea  ttu  two,  lest  the  more  fiiaiblo  one 
Bboold  evaporate  orbs  oiicitied,  and  thus  cause  tbo 
ooropoiipd  W  be  hnperfocU  Tha  miiture  ia  iiaually 
"tftoloil  uuder  a  HiiK,  or  eoiaa  roateriBl  that  wdl 
prevent  rviporuttun  and  exposure  lo  the  atino- 
Kpherr-.  Tbiisi  iu  mi'llmg  lend  aud  tin  together, 
ill  Ibrmini;  ealdur,  resin  or  Ullow  ia  thrown  itpon 
llie  aiirf^ite  ;  In  Unut>ii|  CQ|i|H:r,  Uio  surface  is  rub- 
hod  irllh  BaJ  amiueniu ;  and  in  caTabiiiiag  aome 
luelula,  pawdcmd  cliarcoal  iq  used  fur  the  aams 
purpam.  For  fuilhiT  iiifomiatiaa  on  this  subject, 
the  render  ia  [efeired  to  the  fed lowia^  table,  and 
to  the  separate  artjcli's  devoted  to  tlie  more  impor- 
tant alloys.     (See  BaoHZE,  Buas,  Fewter,  Ok.) 

TABt.e  of  the  prineipul  Alloys. 
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I  B<»i  Pewlyr  ur  DrlUinnl 


Cuppsr    i  Zinc  Nickel,  | 

wGh  i  anJi™  I 
Stiver ftadCopprr  .  ■  . 
Cold  wtlb  )  *^^^,y* 
UMcDiy  nod  other  M*ul> 

(Rea  itlM>  Aii*La*H«.; 

ALMOND  TREE,  (AMvoiui.tn  oonauiita.) 
The  iierurle.  mertt  almoHrit,  nro  pectoral  and 
DODliiig,  but  mawkiab-I  hnportod  froiu  the  aoulli  of 
Europe  aiidlheUarbarycoaBt.  BUi ached alramul: 
Almuiuklbrewii  into  boiling  ifater  until  llie  akin 
iiomee  otTby  ptrtsng  between  Uie  £agen,  llie  hot 
water  is  then  strained  away,  the  abnonde  Sung 
into  cold  water,  pei^led,  and  itiei,  either  in  a  stove 
or  the  eun,  until  Ihey  ore  brittle,  Buml  almaadii. 
Uaed  to  colnr  and  Oavor  liqueuia.  BiUn  almnndt. 
A  variety,  imported  from  Mogadore,  used  to  re- 
lieve the  flavorof  the  sweet  aluwods.  nud  to  clear 
muddy  water;  both  preoed  (or  oiL  Alniind  caki, 
deft  on  preannethe  oil,  used  fo(  washing  the  handi. 
,  lUnuirts.  Aliiiondd  are  principally  used  for  ob- 
taiuiug  the  oil ;  and  in  luediaiue  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  u  coufaotion  and  mixture ;  and  in  coufee- 
tionarv,  as  un  aeieenblo  flavonng,  tc. 

ALMOND  FLAVOR.  Syn.  Ewsjica  or  ii*- 
TE*  AuioMn,  EasENCE  or  ritcn  Ilunel*. 
QuiKTKBjEKoK  OF  Novittu,  &C.  Ffcp.  Diswdve 
1  01.  of  eaentiul  oil  of  biller  almonds  in  1  pint  of 

Prnp.,  UKt,  (f-c.    Used  a*  a  flavoring  for  wine, 
cardials,  pcrTuniery,  piutty,  &c  aodin  any  case 
'"'      e  it  is  wiiiiied  to  imimrt  an  agreeable  nutty 
'  or  smell ;  also  to  prepare  hitler  nlmoud  wib- 
Caifliaiu  It  should  be  used  in  very  raati 
iiful.   ,i/(io  <irop»iw» 
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U7  qnuitlly  ^  dnwKk.  then  fty  w  bok«  th«>m  in 

lUmarlu,    Hucha  and  ottwi  Mnuixa  alo«b 

UMlfd  in  ihi-  way  aiid  colored,  an  rnqiiM^ 

biBWr,  until Ihoyipquire.lieJtthtowncniM;  wip<. 

tb«m<r>lh*no|Ain,  pouroverlhem -nip.  [boiled 

to  ■  ttireul,)  and  Mit  imlil  cold. 

nuM  of  lu>  HJgbiiBw  Phno.   Kkbulodnula.  the 
Hawaub  of  Oud«.  bon  wboie  Ctmk  Il.b  rccaipt 
wu  pWainrd. 

lure  1*  DM  nudity  delKCird  by  locto  lm>|»cUw  bjL 

i.,.|.....l.v..il!,  wInr-U  Ihr  tr.Ln,\  i.  p.  ri„.1r„.r,l.  TJii 

I 


ALMOND  PASTE.  Prep.  BlAnch-H  r.li;. 
4  01.;  while  at  I  egg  ;  tpirit  arwinn  anri  m- 
tar,  q.  ■.  i'rof.  Beat  tbi-  aimotida  te  'i  ' 
parte  in  a  moKar,  ttwii  aiM  the  wIiIip  di  <  j 
foougb  nse-waler,  n^xed  with  }  ii>  w«ig>ii  ' 
rit  of  wine,  to  gin  the  proper  onanrtmce,  f  c 
Ai  a  ewrattlc:,  to  nmvent  eliBBpnl  handi.  Jc«. 

Btmurk.  The  skitrt  wilt  >-anly  come  off  If  tlie 
altnomlabe  iianioiaed  for  a  few  tnlituln  in  balling 
hoi  water. 

ALOES.  As  Ihnre  aip  •cvrrai  deMnptlniw  af 
thic  dniK,  and  the  omnmODer  aaita  bp  frcqueialy 
nid  for  the  mvn>  eiprnnrp,  llip  followkg  diarai:- 
teiialic*  will  .luakt  tba  teadcr  in  rctognimig  bihIi 

ALOES,  SOCOTBINE.  CLn-.  Color,  iraniet 
tod  lo  Kolden  red  ;  mwll.  peculiar  and  aromaljo, 
flotnulille  ad»eayine  ruMpl  apple, eapeclallywiittn 
breathed  aa  or  wuttned  ;  laiitp.  ptrmuiKMilly  arid 
intemety  billet ;  froclure,  conolioidd ;  wn'oiia  in 
the  hand  «ttd  breooiH  adhMtve,  yrt  retaina  con- 
■iderahls  britllruna  :  powder.  InrigU  goUta  ytt- 
lau  rsinr;  onulTal  partlous  of  the  luaipaoflen  aoll, 
nperially  when  Km  iinporled.  The  Ed.Ph.ilBtu 
that  HKmlrian  aloea  aliould  ba  "  in  thin  pioes*. 
Uauflucent  and  ifaro'l  ri-i!..*linaii(  •uliroly  wliililo 
iB  ■pirilof  the  idrenfflliof  alujrry  ;  rory  B«w." 

ALOES.  HBPATJf.  Char.  Urn  od«ou>, 
duilr<r-colored,  ajid  mon-  opaitue  tliaii  the  pric-it- 
iBg;  diewitrdiii«pirilo(  wiiin,(pTe»[|  yellow  cmii- 
nlar  powdirr.  rrwenibling  lyrapnrlniin.  and  iiuulolilc 
ill  walar,  ulcohol.  ether,  and  dilute  iiilphunc  acid  ; 
boi  fni'ly  gnliihir  in  lijiior  of  potiwa,  vliieii  il 
luma  ml.  Armaria.  Th«  lliirr  and  paler  naia- 
pin  of  thia  aloM  inmatitulo  lite  mats  of  what  h 
mii  fcir  aooolnnii.  It  yirlda  ■  powder  of  a  dullnr 
color  Ihan  the  latlrr. 

AU>E.S.  1IARUAD0E.S  TAar.  Color,  dark 
bnWB  or  black ;  ntioll,  Mtduk  and  uii|ili>Knnt, 
fapeclolly  when  btoathed  upon  ;  powder,  dull 
abr*  yeliaie. 

ALOES,  C.\PE.  CAsr.  Smell,  itronger  than 
lb*  last  I  color,  deep  ereeniib  hnwn ;  appearaiiGe, 
ahlDiag  and  raianau*;  trai^ture,  gloMy:  jMwdei, 
liirrly  f[T*mit)i-f*Ui»e  enlot. 

Rnnark:  The  above  an  Ills  principal  kind*  nf 
aloea:  but  thow  ur  aevcrsl  oihrr  couimon  aon*, 
ailhe  MoFha.  CatuJIiiie.  and  IiTdion,  ail  ofwhidi 
an  tnrhed  and  dooloml  up  by  Uu  conaoirntioiH 
dniKgid.  and  nld  for  Barbadoiw  and  hrpatira. 
They  may.  Iionerer.  bv  revlily  diillngui*hed  by 
■n  i->|"'i: !   !■■  1 1-.  ili'-lr  odor  and  appear- 


IL  Mm  iIm  Blum  aa  aborx.  but  with  lh«  addl. 
lion  ul  about  Iwisa  lh«ir  wetght  of  water,  ■tnui 
«nd  traporalr. 


appoaraiM*  more  iraiulQcen 

"■  -ledfcipiiiMiUloiro-^-' 

of  moiling  aloca  oi 

fK<uiu  fumes  tvalvni.  i 


iry  aolution  of  alora.  Tromi 
to  be  the  italUc  Hctd,  bnl  l>r  T  . 
■  rllalinf  I  (irinoiple.  Uatlii- ^" 
with  the  pcPmlta  of  iron.  Imi  n. 
ilii-o  brawn  one.  t'  ■ 
ly  adding  dlaceluti- ■'■  : 
of  alow,  mid  dpcoropoainB  Ihi"  pn    ,  ..     _  ^_ 

phuif'ted  hydn>|{ra.     Itemartt.  Thia  acid  WMI  ti|l 
diMiiiguiahod  from  polychraraic,  (■hrjaammta,  mCI 

other  ocidn  pnidiiced  noin  alora  by  tko  ar'- * 

nitiJR  BRid. 

ALTERATIVES.  [Fnrai  the  Latin  nllnv,!, 
chauee.)  McdiiiiBM  thut  ralnblish  Ibe  htahHr 
fuuclioo*  of  the  body,  wilhnul  producing  anyM^ 
■ibie  cvnnuatloii.  Iiy  peispiralMU,  vomhing, 
puriptig,  Mniall  dom>  of  the  prepnrationa  of  m 
oiry  nro  itiunne  the  moat  useful  and  ^oucrmllj  eM> 
ployetl  olli'mtiv™.  Varfoun  (onndlff  for  alleralit* 
DiediDinni  will  bp  faiind  in  tbw  aurk. 

ALTHIO.VIC  ACID.  Dwwvrcd  by.  K*. 
gnnuli  in  ibe  residual  Uquor  fnua  Iha  pivpanta' 
of  oleHoDt  pm,  (ram  alcohol,  and  od  of  ritrioL  • 

Prtp.  Dilute  with  Water  and  nsutraUze  w) 
liydnte  or  nilk  of  lime.  Drr.anl  tbv  aolaiii^. 
wliioh  coHlaina  allliinnalo  o(  linin,  staponM  Mai 
OryatalbiB.  iJowlva  llie  eryaUb  lo  watcc.  llA 
precipiUlo  with  oialie  aitid ;  \hr  •olotion  m  dtMf, 
altbionic  acid.  , 

Pfsp,  A  BDiir  lif(iiid.  fnmiinK  nlla,  allad  4 
thionatcs,  with  ilie  bases,  wliich  have  th«  mm 
componlion  as  the  sulplko-vinalea ;  thay  an.  ho* 
ever.  dHtinet  anilr.  (Uofnaull  and  Btllln(.}  . 

AI.L'M.  Syn.  Luur  Au'X.  Rock  AlM, 
KiiwuATi  or  Ai.iJMLi*  Otv  PoT^iaH.  Aurwaic 
(/«(..■)  Am.i.  (fr.;)  Auios,  (Oer.i)  AmxvC 
(Dvl.}  Aaalt  coni|N-ed  of  alumina,  pOlaMa,  uJ, 
aulphnrfc  add,  and  in  ill  unial  Male,  a  lar|0i|nts>. 
lily  of  00    ■■'      -  ^ 


Prot.    The  ore,  placed  ii 


chiat,  and  (requentty  alnm  a 


•ttit 
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upon  a  bed  of  bruMliwood  and  small  coal,  to  the  i  utes  it  renders  it  i>erfoctIy  limpid,  without  any  bad 
ilfpth  of  ulioiit  4  feet,  when  the  pile  m  fired,  and  taste  or  qimlity ;  while  the  suipliuric  acid  imports 
fn-sh  liimpH  of  aUim  rock  thrown  on,  until  the  .  to  it  u  very  nensible  acidity,  and  does  not  precipi- 
niJL**  becomes  oi  oonsidenibie  heiffht  and  size  ;  the  tate  ho  soon,  or  so  well,  the  opaque  earthy  mix- 
eumbiMtiun  is  then  conducted  with  a  smothered ,  tures  that  render  it  turbid,  as  1  have  oflen  tried, 
tire,  until  the  calcination  is  complete.  Tiie  pile  is  i  It  is  used  in  makintr  pyro])horuN.  in  tanning,  and 
then  allowed  to  cool,  and  further  exposed  to  the  ,  many  other  manufucturi's,  particularly  in  the  art 
action  uf  air  and  moisture.  The  resitiuum  of  the  of  dyeiufr,  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  and  most 
baniins  i^^  now  placed  in  larcfe  8tone  cisterns,  and  important  ust*.  by  clean8in<r  and  oi)i'nins[  the  pores 
thoruu;;hly  edulcorated  with  water,  until  all  the  on  the  Rurface  of  the  siil>t>tance  to  he  dyed,  reu- 
tfolublr  portion  is  dissr»lved;  the  solutiun  is  then  <  deriii^  it  Ht  for  receiviiif^  the  colorinir  particles,  (by 
concent  rated  in  another  stone  cititem,  so  made  |  imparting  alumina  to  the  stuli'.)  and  in  this  way 
that  the  flume  and  heated  air  of  its  reverberatory  makiujr  the  color  fixed.  Crayons  {rent-rally  con- 
furnace  Mveep  the  surface  of  the  liquor.  The  '  sist  of  the  earth  of  alum,  finely  ]Kjwdered,  ami 
evu{>oratiun  is  continued  until  it  is  tmtr  the  ]K)inl,  { tinired  for  the  pnq)os<>.  ///  mediriur  alum  is  used 
but  ^omttrhtit  Wftikrr  than  that  at  which  it  would  as  a  tonic  and  stringent,  in  doses  of  5  to  20  ^rs.; 
di'posite  cr\'htals  on  coolinjr :  it  is  then  run  olF.  after  '  as  a  gargle,  (3j  to  ^  pint  of  water:)  and  ns  a  coi- 
dfi^'catimi,  into  other  cisterns,  and  solution  of  com- i  lyrium  and  inj«'Ction,  (lO  to  If)  grs.  to  0  oz.  of 
mou  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potassa,  or  (sometimes)  i  water.)  In  lead  colic,  5ss  to  3ij  of  alum  dissolved 
impure  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  unuuouia.is  added  .  in  ^um  water,  every  .')  or  4  hours,  is  said  to  b<?  in- 
until  a  cloud  or  milkinei««cea.ses  to  be  pro<luced  on  fallible.  I'owden-d  alum  is  frequently  applied 
dddinfr  more  ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  settle  and  gfet  i  with  the  tijM  of  the  fingers,  in  cases  of  soro  throat 
lhoron:r|ily  cold,  and  the  superuatant  mother  liquor  i  and  ulcemtions  of  the  mouth,  &c. 
bein;;  drawn  ntV  with  a  pum]>  or  syphon,  the  pre- 1  I'ur,  The  usual  impurity  wliich  renders  alum 
ripttate  is  well  drained.  It  is  next  well  washed  '  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  dyer,  is  the  ferro-sulphate 
l>y  stirring  it  up  with  a  little  rery  cold  watrrf '  of  potiissa,  but  if  iron  be  present  in  any  other 
which  after  draining  ofT,  the  o{M>ratuni  i.i  re]>eated  |  shaiK',  it  is  iH]ually  injurious.  Common  alum  fre- 
a  second  time.  A  saturati-d  solution  of  the  alum  .  qncutly  contains  anmiouia,  from  urine  or  the  crude 
» Ihea  fonntnl  in  a  leaden  boiler,  and  the  clear  sulphate  of  the  gas-works,  having  been  employed 
portion  is  run  off*,  while  boiling  hot,  into  crystalli-  in  its  manufacture.  This  may  U*  detected  by  add- 
z:ug  vemels,  calle<l  **  roarbiiitr  raaktty'  from  which  '  iug  a  little  quicklime  or  caustic  potassa.  Powdered 
It  is  taken,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  week,  in  the  .'  alum  is  cummonly  adulterated  with  large  quanti- 
forxri  of  iarjre  crystalline  mawes,  which  are  broken  ties  of  cDmmon  salt,  when  its  solution  may  be 
up  and  packed  in  casks  for  sale.  I  tested  as  di'scribed  for  muriatic  acid  and  the  nm- 

Rt  marks.  The  alKive  is  an  outline  oi  the  mast  J  riatcs.  Pure  alum  should  fonn  a  colorletw  solution 
apjimved  mode  of  making  the  alum  of  commerce,  with  water,  and  give  a  white  precipitate  with  pure 
It  hu:*  lately,  however,  b»'en  made  at  ^onle  clii-m-  I  potassa  soluble  in  an  exc<'ss  of  the  latter.  It  should 
.■e;il  works  on  the  banks  of  iht*  Tyne,  by  the  direct  ,  sufi'fr  no  eliange  on  the  addition  of  tinct.  of  galls, 
r<>nii:i:iiu!ion  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  pure  aluininoiis  prus^iate  of  potash,  or  sul]>hun-trd  hydrogen. 
•;i.xv,  tiie  {Kitash  iH-iuff  at'tenvards  added.  Tins  is  I  Aiit.  Wli«'U  excessive  doses  of  alum  have  been 
it  revival  of  the  method  first  adojited  by  (-haptal.  taken,  an  emetic  of  sul]>hate  of  zinc  should  l>e 
A   f:f7ttht    alum    Is    inauufaetured    at    the    saine  :  iriv«'n  inimedjutely,  followed  by  copious  draughts 


Wi-rks,  which  eontahis  iio  alkali^  and  is,  conse- 
q.i»-ntly.  prfferable  for  dyeinir.  as  it  is  the  alumina 
a!oue  that  forms  the  valuable  iuirredient  in  alums. 
Suits  having  the  same  lyeneral  aj>]>farance  and 
b^hiivior  as  connuou  alum,  may  bi;  made  by  re- 
piU'  :ai;  the  sulphate  of  potassa  in  the  common 
alum.  \yy  ammonia  or  soda.  Siieh  comi>ounds  are 
known  a.s  ammonia  and  soda  alum.  The  best 
!«or:  of  alum  is  formed  when  pota^^sa  alone  has 
bef  n  empi«n'ed  in  its  manuf«icture.  (joud  alum 
co.itains  al>out  11  per  rent,  of  alumina,  10  per 
Cf^nt.  of  }iotaM(a,  *S,i  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  4(i  of 
wat»T. 

I'sfn,  «|-r.     Alum  is  used  in  large  quantities  in 


vonntmj; 


of  warm    water,  and   as  Hoon   as   the 
ceiLve*!,  ifive  a  purgative. 

ALCM.  BCIINT.     S,jn.  I)iin:i>  Aum.  Alu- 

MKN  l.srrM.      AlJ'MKX  SICCATL'M.       A.  F.XSICCATI'M. 

/'/■or.  Liqnety  alum  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel 
over  the  fire,  then  cautiously  raise  the  heat  until 
ebullition  hits  ceased.  (P.  L.) 

Rniuirks.  It  is  better  to  take  nwrr  timr,  than 
to  emph»y  too  murk  heat,  lest  a  portion  of  the  aeid 
be  driven  oil'  us  well  as  the  water.  I'/tr.  Similar 
to  common  alum,  but  lef^s  soluble;  dose  II)  to  '20 
grs.  in  colic ;  it  i:^  used  as  an  escharotic  to  burn 
down  proud  tlesh.  &,c. 

ALUM,  IRON.     Prrp.    Mix  the  solution  of 


many  manufaetories;  added  to  tallow,  it  renders  .  suiphiite  of  {Kit its.sa  with  a  solution  of  tersul]ihato 
it  hard«^r:  printers'  rushioiLs.  and  the  blocks  used  of  jsToxide  of  iron,  and  crystallize  by  spontaneous 
in  the  califo  manufactory,  an»  rubbed  with  burnt    eva|Miration. 

a!:im  to  n-move  any  irrr'asini'ss.  wliieh  might  pre-  Itrmarka.  This  salt  for  the  most  part  resembles 
v«-:il  th"  ink  or  color  fn»m  sti<rkiug.  Wood,  suf-  common  alum.  It  has  t:nnniiinri  a  slight  pink 
fiei»Mitlv  soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum,  does  not  '  eolor.  In  a  similar  way  mav  be  made  chrome 
e.-u-^iiv  take  fin* ;  and  the  same  is  trut»  of  jiajwr  im-  i  and  manganese  alums.     In  all  these  salts  (umuo- 


pri.^n.it'«.'  with  it,  wh'eli  i»  titter  to  keep  guujwjw- 
li'T.  a>  it  alxi  excludes  moisture.  Paper  imjjr<*g- 
riiled  willi  alum  is  usel'ul  in  whitening  silver,  and 
silverini:  brass  without  heat.  Alum  mixed  in  milk 
h"l;i«<  th^^  separation  of  its  butter.  If  added  in  a 
very  small  quantity  to  turbid  water,  in  a  few  min- 


nia  may  Is*  substituted  lor  potassa.  witii  similar 
results. 

AI.IJM.  ROACH.  Syn.  Roman  Au  m.  Tir- 
KKv  Ali'm.  Rki)  Aij.m.  &.ir.  A  very  pure  sort  of 
alum.  im|»rtrted  from  Rot.'olia  in  Syria,  and  Tolfa 
in  Italy^  covered  with  an  eftlore.«cence  of  a  palish 
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red  or  n>so  color.     Tho  article  uriHTally  nut  with  ;      Prop.    Vrry  s.»liil»li>  in  v.-al«*r :  iistriiiu»'iil ;  by 

in  coimiicrcc  under  tlilH  nunie  is.  liowcvrr.  ni>tliin<r  '  evaporation,  it  uiiiv  be  jinHMin  il  its  u  unnuny  ina^v, 

but   cuinnmn    Knjrli.^h  alum.  bn»k«'n   into   pif.-ccs  but    niiich   hcai    (iti-.Mii{>oyi-H   it.      fV.  In   calico 

about  tlu*  size  of  almonds,  and  colon'd  witit  a  little  prmtin:;  as  a  mordant.  nii\i-<l  with  ntarcti  or  i;nm 

bfilc  or  rosi*  pink.     Tliis  is  (k>nc  by  shakin<;  the  tu  thickr-n  it.     In  dy«-in:;.  un  a  niunlant.  tbr  thick- 

frajmenLs  in  a  wij'vc  owr  a  vi-sricl  of  hot  water,  rninir  In-inj;  omitled.     l:s  \aliiabli'  piupi-rlicM  de- 

and  then  ntirrini:  them  np  with  tin*  coliir.  until  the  pcinl  upon  the  I'n-lilf  a'linity  r\:>tiU:r  In-twi-en  iln 

surface  is  unit'onnU  tinL^rd  tluTi-with.     Inthei;i>n-  con>titii' iit<,  whi'-h  is  i  ounti-rli.-tiancMl  b\  thai  of 

uinc  roach  alum,  the  col«»r  not  «ndy  covers  tin*  siir-  thr  i-otton  lil»ri-s  .it  a  uioiii-iatr  In-at.     (*hi-micaily 

face,  but  alw»  partially  |M'r\\Mi«'M  the  subhtancr  of  purr  ari-i.itf  of  aliiiii  n.i  is  m-oii-  by  the  tirst  I'nr- 

tht*  crystal.**.  nnila,  «>r  b»  di».i.\:ij^  th«'  lV«  ~li  iixurati*  in  rnuc»"ii- 

,\L!VM,  WIIKY.     Prrp.    IJoil   \  oz.  of  alum  trat«tl  a«.i.c  urn].      TtH-  (1m  r'>  miird.tnt.  ni-uie 

witli  a  pint  of  milk,  and  strain  it.     I'sr.    A  wine-  liki-  No.  II.,  cuui.iins  nnii-!i  >u!piiali'  of  (Hita^>a, 

glassful  in  diarrtnca  two  or  tlirt'c  timi->  d. lily.  wliicii   is   uim-i  s.s:ii-y   f.>r  it.>  pn-prr  action  on   th** 

ALl'MIN-V.     Syn.   IViu:  Ai-imim:.  OMni:  ni-  cioih. 
AiAMiMM.     M\«jisiKKY   ov   Ai.i  M.     Ai.i  MiNoi  s        A  M "  M I N  A.  ST  LPII  ATT.  i>K.     St,n.  'Vvk- 

Earth.  Kartu  ok  Ai.im.  Aiuiii..  vVr.     This  sub-  sii.imiai::   of    .\h.mi.\a.       /'/»/>.    ?*atur,it»'   ddul** 

Htanci*  i.s  th«*  bast*  of  th»'  common  alum,  just  d»--  sulphuric  aei<l  with  tin*  (r*  -lily  jin-cipilat»*d    by- 

Fcrilicd,   and  is  about  one  nf   th«'  ino.-l   abundant  dralf,  cxapitratc,  and  cr\.>>l.t!li/i'. 
pniductiouaof  inlure.     It  lorms  a  lariii-  proportion  ■       lit  muil,jt.   CrvstalH/.ts  with  dilliculty.     Th«'  di- 

cf  (he  c!ay  out  of  which  brii'ks,  pipis,  and  I'arth-  sulpbatt*  f.di^  down  from  its  solution  when  uimno- 

t-nwarc  are  manutarturi'd,  ami  in  a  purr  and  crys-  nia  is  aildi-d.    Tiie  minrral  califd  ahnninitc.  fouiid 

talli/rd  h1ati>,  const ituirs  thr  ruby  and  sapphire,  nt-ar  Nf-whavm,  in  Susmw.  aiul  other  plii(?i-H,  is  a 

two  of  theviiardfst  and  mo-^t  valu:ibl<>  oi  the  «;i'ms.  disiilphato  of  alumina. 

Prrp.    I.  Dissolve  alum  in  tl  tirih's  its  wi-iuht  of         .VlilAIIMM.     .Vyw.    Ai.i  minh-.m.     The  nio- 

bnilino*  wati-r,  add  a  solution  of  farlKiuatr  of  |H)tas-  tallic  ba"**-  Jif  alumina  ;  diwoven-d  bv  Davy.    The 

iia,    in  slitiht  <'\c«-ss.;  ai;it.itc  f«tr  a  ti-w  iiiiuiil>-s,  fnllowiii;;  js  Widilfr'ai  m>'(hod   of  oblaininf;   \)^m 

filter  and  wa^h  with  (li.Ntilled  w.iti  r.     To  p  nd«r  nntal. 

this  pfrfn'thf  pun*,  it  nnist  bi'  dis.-olvrd  in  wiak         /'/r/i.   Mak**  a  tliick  paste  of  alumina,  |Miwd*'n*d 

muriatic  arid,  and  a^ain   thrown  down  with  am-  ■  i-han-oa!.  Miliar,  and  oi!.  and  lii-at  it  in  a  «'ov(-rfd 

inonia,  wa»lit  d  with  wati-r.  and  e.\iM).<M'd  to  a  white  crucible  uiitil  all  the  or^aiiie  matter  in  destroyeil ; 

heat  in  a  crueiiile.     .  Iti-r/ihus.)  then  trai!-ter  the  prodiut  to  a  porcelain  tiilH>.  and 

IT.  I'ri-eijiit:!te  a  Milution  of  ahuii  with  a  solii-  couneet  lh<- oii'' •  iid  ^\llh  aiio'.hi-r  tube  containsrcj 

lion  of  chliiride  of  b.irmui.  lilter,  evaporate  to  dr\-  ilind  mui.:ite  oi   I  m--.  and  tin-  o'.her  lud  witii  a 

ness»  ami  ii;".te  th«'  rrMduuiii.     ■  Ijielii.:.'  small  tiiliu-.tt<  d  ree«  iv«  r.     Tn«  n  e\]>«^.f  the  |Hiree- 

III.    Kxpov.- pi-rf'-eilx  pure  ununont.i  alum  to  a  l.iiii  tube  to  the  jieat  of  u  small  oblong  furnaee, 

white  lirat.     (iaN   I.n.-sae.'i  .lud  havinir   coniieettd  the  nmriate   of  lime   tuU* 

Hnmnks.    It    i.-*  ii«  ei>.-:iry  to  emp'i«y  iM-rfcctly  with  a  ve>>il  tli>-ji:;.ejiuy^  <-lilorine.  pass  the   irx* 

[•iin- aliiiii  to  prevent   t!:e  piuduet   be:u-^  \:ti.i;<-d.  tiiroui:!i  ifie  app:.r.it.i.>,  at  the  ^aiue  tum- raiNUi;:  the 

The  tliird  :s  the  ••iuspli  ;-•  p!iu-i-.s,  wh«Mi    p-ip-  .iiii-  be.it  of  ji.f  lull'   \t,  i.tlms--.     In  one  or  tuo  hours 

inon.a  ahuii  can  !»•■  Lf't  ".  but  as  ihi.-  i.-  s«  !d'im  the  or  as  srma  :»<  the  lidi--  In  ci.-iin-;    chok'-d.  'he  v.iiole 

c.is",  tlie  M  r  iiiid  slio.ild  !■'■  \\**-i\  in   pr-  i>'n:iei-  to  ni'.i«i  In-  aKnui-d  to  (mm.  ami  tnlii  n  to  j»:i  ce».,  and 

the  t'irst.     The  lixdr-ite  ol    a'.iiMiMi.i.  m   tlu-  in-'.^t  t!ii-   cbliiniji-  i<t   aliUimiiim   tiii-s  inrmed  ciilicctfd. 

htate.  i.,  n-' d  to  mi\  w;lh  o\ii!f  ol  cobail.  ami  >■  v-  U  nr  IH  p!i-«'i  s  oi   p.i^.iv-inm.  of  about   the   m/.i»  of 

cral  olhi  r  sub-tauei  <,  .■•>  a  bii-e  f<ir  the  e'llnr.      In  ju  a>,  ar«*  tln-n  to  In-  je.icnl  mi  a  platliia  crucible, 

this  form  it  i^  .<«>i:i'  l.iiii-s  ei'.li  .1  i;<-!iimoii^  .ilii:i..ii  i.  ami  iipou  t!.i-i!i  aa  i  'jm  li   uiiiiiii-  r  <<f  Muuiur  pieces 

ALI'MIW  AM)  ITS  SM/rs.  TI:>T.n  ol  the  s'Niuii'hl..n.l,.  ..1  .ihiii.iiM.  formed  a>  uIhiv.-: 
1'OK.  1.  Amnion!. 1  and  tlii- a'.Ualiin  r-:trb>>ii.ites  the  eover  i>s  now  to  b<-  pal  on  and  si  cured  in  itii 
S''parate  a  bulky  i\hite  ptiwcb-r  li\drate  rif  :i!umi-  place  with  a  v. iir-,  :ii.ii  i!i>-  )]•  .it  ui  a  spirit  lump 
na:  from  il.-  -••lut.-ous  in  the  ;:c  d>.  "J.  Vwv*-  pn-  iMutio!i>!y  appie-rj,  t:-.iti!  th*- >|ti>ut.mi(Mis  ineand>'M- 
tii^sa  an«l  "'Kla  throw  down  a  white  piiwdi  r,M>lui<I"'  ci  ncr  ki  tli"*  m  »;;« r  i-i  .i*^is.  Wjii-n  cold,  throw 
in  excess  of  the  pr*-ripitaut.  .M.  Phi-plnte  of  am-  th«'  ciueibie  lal-i  a  Inri"'  v»  >si-|  of  ciild  Water.  a;;i- 
iiiouia  i:i\< .' a  w'u.'l*'  pri  •ipititf.  ■\.  I«k1i'I»- of  |mi.  late  and  cuHi ;  t  t.i--  'zr'\\  po\\u<  r  d*  {NiMtcd,  and 
tassium  c.iu— s  a  wl..t'-  pnrjpii  ite.  pi->.iaij  into  a  ai;a'u  wash  it  v.i  II  an. I  i!r\  it. 
permam-u*  ylbiw.  .'i.  .At  a  >trouj  n-d  hi-at  it<  i'mp.  A  er.i\  pnwd- r.  louM.-tiiiir  of  wnall  inc- 
^alts  part  w.!!i  '^oui''  oi  their  acid.  !>.  .\<  itiier  ov-  tallic  scabs.  ri-»>  uiiiliiii;  platuia.  It  is  not  acted  on 
i'.Iati' of  a:iiiii"ai.i.  t.irt.ir.e  aeid.  pril'— :>i1i- ol  pnta-h.  h\  eold  wati  r.  b  .(  i>  d'-.-oIved  b\  tiie  ulkulis  and 
nor  tiiictur»' of  i^.dls.  liiMiirb  their  Mi'utiou"*.  7.  lb-  some  of  the  a.-:!-.  IIi  ati  d  to  r*  ihuM*.  il  catchrF 
F.ilphat'- of  piii.iNh.  .idib-d  to  eoueiu;:at' (1  Milution-.  lire  and  burn-' v.  :t|i  •^nat  rapiil.l\  in  the  ,tir,  and 
pl\ts  a  pr«-c!pi!ale  of  iH-lnliedr.d  er\-t.i!-  of  alum,  in  oxy^i-n  e;iv.  \\;{b  jnti  u.-i-  br.ll:aiiey.  Tin*  ]mi,v- 
■;.<if  the  artic'e  nui'\i).  •  di-r,  blown  upon  the  tlauie  of  a  c.imlie.  displa)  n  an 

XLl'MINA.  .Vi'MTATM  OF.  I'rrp.  I.  A-lii  immen-e  nimiliiroi  inllauiid  po.nt>  of  yreat  spli  u- 
a  solution  of  aeitate  of  baryta  tn  anotbi-r  of  s.il-  dor.  \Vh«-n  bi-.iti'tl  ti  n  ihn  "«■  in  the  va|Kir  of 
p!iat<- of  ahuuina.  pliosphoru><.  it  buriK  lividl}.  and  priMiueeN  xr/(»yij|. 

II.  (\ihft  printtr'/t  fH'ir'liitit.i  /'r*/*.  .\dd  HHI  pfinsphi.r,  t  uf  u'nmh.itm.  \V||i-u  mixed  with  sc- 
parts  of  alum  to  TJI)  partH  of  fini;ar  of  bad.  e.ieh  lenium  and  e\po»i-d  to  heat,  a  bl.ieki-li  ]Kiwder,  or 
b«-ini;  first  dL<«solred  si'paral»'ly  in  hot  water,  and    MtltniiiTtt  of  uhnniim,  is  toniwd.     WJien   lie.tted 

allowed  to  cool  bi'foru  inixiug ;  decant  the  clear  ,  until  sironi;ly  nie.indeiiccnt.  and  Minall  pieces  of 

liquor.  ,  Mul]>lnir  drop|M:d  njiou  iln  surface,  the  moiit  bnlliant 
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coiiibiiBtion  cnsiieii  with  tlie  formation  of  the  «fff- 1  batter^',  the  who'e  returns  to  its  former  condition. 
quuwlphuret.  Buth  thiit  and  tlie  last  article  poH-  '  2,  By  putting  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  potas- 
se>«H  a  cMrini-nietallir  huitre,  aud  arc  eanily  deconi-  sium  into  the  moistened  cavity  of  the  sal  ammo- 
powd  by  expiHurt*  and  moixtiire.  Siioiild  any  of  !  nitic,  similar  results  eiisne.  Remarks.  The  phe- 
the  chloride*  n;main  unconsumed,  it  may  be  pre-  ;  nonieua  atteudinj^r  Uie  formation  of  this  amalgam 
••rred  iji  naphtha.  have  been  broncrht  for^'ard  to  prove  tho  compound 

AMADOU.  This  word  is  derived  from  the .|  nature  of  nitrogen  and  the  existence  of  the  theo- 
Fn.-ncii,  and  is  applied  to  a  spon^ry,  couibnstihle  <  retical  base  aunnonium. 

suhr4ance.  made  from  a.Rpecii-H  uf  niushrooui.  {^thu  !  AM.VIjGAM,  ELECTRICAL.  Jne.  Zinc 
boletus  iirniariuy,)  v/hich  grows  ou  the  trunks  of'i  and  tin,  1  oz.  each  ;  quicksilver,  t2  oz.  Proe.  Melt 
Mine  old  tP'es.  I  tlie  ni>;t  two  in  an  iron  Uidle,  then  withdraw  it  from 

Vofiert.  and  prep.  It  should  be  collected  in  the  j  the  fire  and  add  the  mercury  also,  made  hot ;  stir 
moiitlis  of  AuifUMt  and  SpptfuilH-r,  and  the  outer  ;  well  tosri-ihrr  with  an  iron  rod,  pour  the  melted 
bark  havins^  iK'cn  removed  with  a  kuif^N  the  iunt>r  '  metal  into  a  wooden  box,  and  shake  it  violently 
6p«)n(r>'  li;riit-brown  sulistanco  mu!<t  be  careiiilly  i  until  cold.  It  should  be  jiroserved  in  a  corked 
ft'ir^intted  Inmi  the  woody  part  lH>iow.     It  must  l>e  '  glass  vial. 

n'^xt  cut  info  siieei*  and  wrll  beiiti'U  with  a  h:ini- '  Use.  For  covering  the  cushion.s  of  electrical  ma- 
rii**r  or  mallet,  until  they  becnin*)  i>ort  and  easily  :  chines,  for  which  jnirpose,  a  little  must  be  poured 
pulled  to  pieces  between  the  ihigers.  It  is  now  tit  \  out  on  a  piece  of  clean  pa]>er,  crushed  quite  smooth 
for  use.  with  a  tlat  knife,  and  then  spread  thinly  on  tiie 

rVjf,  ^-r.  It  bi  used  for  stoppin*;  bleeding  and  '  surface  of  the  rubber,  previously  touched  over  with 
som«*  o(})cr  Kur^cal  purixtaes.    \Vhen  covered  witli  i  a  little  tallow. 

resin  planter,  it  funiis  an  excellent  article  for  the  |  AMAIAiAM  OF  CtOLl).  Prep.  Place  one 
protection  of  abnjded  surfaces  in  e.x|K).sed  situations.  '  part  of  gold  in  a  small  iron  saucepan  or  ladlo,  per- 
and  a  small  piece  thus  prepared,  of  a  circular  shape,  I  ff  ctly  clean,  then  add  8  parts  of  mercury,  aud 
having  a  round  Iiole  cut  iji  the  middle,  the  size  of  ,  applya  gfentle  heat,  when  tlii»  gold  will  dissolve; 
the  apex  of  the  corn,  foriiiH  the  very  Ix'st  corn- 1  aifitate  tlie  mixture  foron<^  minute,  and  pour  it  out 
plx«1er.  as  from  its  great  sot'tnesH  it  at  once,  pro-  ou  a  clean  plate  or  stone  slab, 
tects  the  part  from  preiwure,  and  removes  tin*  cause.  LV.  For  griding  bra.ss,  copper,  &c.  The  metal 
h  is  al!M»  used  to  make  a  match  or  tinder.  1o  b(?  gildi-d  is  flnst  nd>bed  over  with  a  solution  of 

AMADOL'  TLNDER.  Nyw.  Boi.kti  s  Tin-  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  covered  with  a  very 
DER.  (.i^RMAN  TiNDKK.  SrcNK.  TorciiMATrii.  tliiu  Him  of  the  ama]i;um.  On  heat  being  applied} 
ToncimuoLi.  Prtp.  1.  B(»il  th«>  ])re] tared  amadou  .  the  nuTcury  volatilizes,  leaving  the  gold  behind, 
in  a  strung  volution  of  saitpetr>>.  dry  and  beat  it  I  Rfinarki*.  A  much  less  proportion  of  gold  is  often 
Veil  with  a  mallet,  tli'Mi  again  sonk  it  in  the  sulu- 1  employed  than  tliK  above,  where  a  very  thin  and 
tion,  dry  and  rub  out  tlic  exet>s  of  sailpetp-.  cheap  t:ildiu^  is  recpiired,   as   by  increasing  the 

II.  Afake  a  tjtin  pii^^te  wilJi  {runpowricr  and  quantity  of  the  niercuni',  the  precious  metal  may 
water,  to  which  a  little  spirit  may  lie  adilcd.  theu  Iji-  extend'-d  ovt  a  iu'.n:h  lari^er  surface.  A  simi- 
thnroii;:hIy  iiiilme  the  ])r<-p;ir'-J  aniiKJMU  wilt  it :  lar  ainai'^aui  prc-ji.ir'-d  with  silver  is  used  for  sil- 
dry.  b»  at  <»ut  the  ItKise  powilrr,  fiiul  ai^aiu   rub  it  ,  vcrin*^. 

witli  the  paste;  lastly,  dry  and  ruh  out  the  loosed  A.MAL(iAM  FOR  MIRRORS,  &c.  Inff. 
luatTcf.  '  Lf>ad  and  tin  of  euch  ~  oz. ;  b'smuth  12  oz.  ;  mer- 

H'mrnhH.  Fn>m  tli*^  coN»r  of  the  last  tinder,  it'  cury  4  oz.  Pvor,  Ad<l  tlwr  mercury  to  the  rest  in 
\i:\^  r-eeivi*d  llie  nauH'  of  black  spunk  :  llie  lornu  r  ^  a  melted  ^tate  aud  removed  from  the  fire;  mix 
is  the  mfi>t  cleanly,  the  last  the  most  c'imbut>tibli>.    we!!  with  an  iron  roil. 

Th<»  tanner  is  sriuiitiiues  railed  nil  amittjon.  It  Is  '  f '.ve^,  tj'r.  Tliis  amalgam  melts  at  a  low  heat, 
mu«.h  iKid  as  a  to.ieiiinut'^-.h,  and  iiu-le.id  of  tinder.  .  and  is  eniiiloved  for  silveriiit;  the  iusides  of  hollow 
€»p»«^'.ri!|y  ou  tile  cojitiuent,  where- mi»^t  smokers,  {jlass  vessi-ls,  globes.  eonv«'x  mirrors.  &e.  l\\q 
prnr  to  ihi*  j:«'U»-nd  um*  of  cou;:rrv*'s.  earrii-d  si  box  ::las«<  b«'ii!ij  well  elianed.  is  caretully  warmed,  and 
w.i.i  tiif'in  containing  a  little  amadou  and  a  small  the  amaltranureudfredtluid  by  heat,  is  then  poured 
fljui  and  >teel.  ■  iu,  and  the  ves.^H  turned  roinul  vamX  round,  so  that 

A.M  .Vli<iA.M.*<.  (From  <!/'•,  lo;xether,  and  the  metal  may  Ih*  brou'^ht  in  contact  with  every 
ya^n*.  to  marr\.)  Sulwtauces  formed  by  mixing  '  part  of  the  glass,  which  it  is  disired  to  cover.  .\t 
ijuieksdviT  with  another  metal.  ,\I1o_\'k  containintr  i  a  certain  t«iiiperature  this  amalgam  readily  ad- 
quicrvj'ilver.     R*tunrkA.   .Men.-ury  unit«'S  with  most    heres  to  ulass. 

of  the  ux'tuls  by  mere  contact,  forniing  amalirams.  I  A.MREU.  .V//;/.  SrccixrM  {L-it.)  :  Srcn.v 
Th'jh-  are  employed  for  various  pur^ioses  in  the  '  (Fr.)  ;  Bi:u\»TKtN  ((»tr.)  .\  yellow s'-mi-trausj»a- 
art-*.  as  silvering,  gildiiii;,  coutiug  mirrors,  &c. .  re;it,  ve;reto-min»Tal  substance.  soFu'-what  n-sem- 
(iS*^.-  the  following  Aktici.f.s.I  I  bmig  copal,  niiieli   used  for  the  manufacture  of 

AMALGAM."  AMMONIAC AL.  This  is  a  i  trinkets,  mouth-pi'-ees  for  pipi's.  iJtc.  It  is  found 
coinfiound    of  mercury,   liydroircn,  and  nitrogen,    upon  the  coasts  ot'  the   Baltic  Soa.  Sicily,  Poland, 


prudur*  d  by  placing  a  ;rl"bule  of  metalli<'  mercury 
in  a  small  cavity,  fonncd  in  a  piece  of  sjiI  ammo- 
niac :  the  negative  jMjle  of  a  powerful  voltaic  bat- 
t^r>'  is  theu  brou«rht  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
and  the  ]Kisilive  f>ole  with  the  annnoniacal  salt. 
After  a  few  seconds  an   amalgam  of  a  ramified 


'■  Saxony,  Siberia.  (Greenland.  »ls:e. 

Rmi'irkt.  Tlie  liner  sorts  of  amber  fetch  very 
hitjii  priees.  A  pieee  of  a  pound  wei;rht  is  said  to 
be  worth  fnun  !(»/.  to  15/.  r)tl(H)di>llars  w«  re  lati-ly 
oflI-rc«l  in  Prussia  for  a  piece  weiijliiuir  13  ll>ji.,  and 
which,  it  was  stated  by  the  Armenian  merchants, 


■hape.  and  of  the   consistence   of  sfift  butter,  is    would  fetch  from  .')()  to  lO.OQO  dollars  in  Coustan- 
fcruied.    On   withdrawing  the   hdluence   of  the  '  tino])Ie.     It  would  thus  ajipear  to  be  more  valued 
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in  tho  eaitt  than  in  Kn^huid.     In  the  roviil  cnhi-  raisod   too  hi^h,  or  br  too  lon^;  continued.     Rf- 

net,  Berlin,  thf'n^  is  a  pii'co  weishiuf;  ISUis.,  und  markn.  The  N-rond  |inK*<-tiii  is  said  tortf|nire  much 

Buppotted  to  be  the  hiriri'st  e\'er  found.  Th(>  cuan<er  nkill  and  exiK'ricnrc  lor  itn  NurceNifuI  fiertbnnance. 

kindd  are  employed  in  medicine,  chemistn',  and  AMIiKK,   (W.MPIIOK.     Syn.  ('rvhtam.ixk 

the  artrt.  '  rvRKTiNi:.     Voi.vtii.k    Kixin    ok   Aniier.    Tbb 

Identity.  AnibiT  m;iy  hf>  known  from  nii-tlite  Kidnitanrc  m  o1>iainiKl  os  u  vrliowiKh  li;;tit  Hubli- 

and  eopal.  )M)th  uf  which  iirtirlrs  are  i>reii>ioii:(lly  mat*'  towards  thi'  end  of  (hi*  pnM'i-8s  o(  the  de- 

Bulistituled  for  it.  by  the  f(illowiii<r  elianietrhHlirs.  struetive  di^tilhttion  of  amU'r  in  eloM*  vi*ife(«*lii ;  it 

1.  Mvllitr  iH  infiisihle  hy  heat,  and  Imrns  whilf.  eoim-s  ovrr  attrr  thi'  hist  jNirtion  of  tlio  oil.  and  u 

12.  A  bit  of  eopal,  hcatrd  uii  lh<*  point  of  a  knifi',  fmind  inthr  nt-ek  i>r  the  n-lort. 

cutchcH  fire,  and  runs  into  drops,  wliif'ii  tl'iltrii  as  A.MHKU  VAUMSII.      I'rrp.    Amber   1    ib. ; 

they  full.    .'t.  Anihi-r  hnrns  with  spittiu'j  and  fnith-  pale  hoih'd  oil   10  o/. :  turjH'niinc  1   pint.     Pntc. 

in^.  and  when  its  li(]iicfu>d  jiurtirles  drop,  thi'v  rt'-  Ui'mlcr  thi-  amht-r,  placed  in  an  iron  put.  si'mi- 

bound  from  thi*  plani*  on   which  tlu-y  fall.     {.M.  hquid  hy  heat  :  then  add  l)i<*  oil,  mix,  remove  it 

Ilaiiv.)  from  the  fire,  and  wiii'n  eooled  a  little,  Mir  in  the 

AMBKU  I.S  J()IM:|)  AM)   MKNDK.D  hy  tnr|Mnlin.'. 

Mnearini;  the  nnrfaci-s  of  the  p'.i-ecH  with  iinsci-d  II.  To  the  aiid>;'r.  mi-h(>d  an  above,  add  :2  oz. 

or  Itoilcd  oil,  und  then  stronnly  pr«-ssinjj  them  to-  of  shellac,  und  priM-erd  a«  hifon*. 

frethcr,  at  the  same  lime,  holdini:  ihi-in  over  aehar-  K'nniik.'f.  This  varnihh  w  ralher  dark,  bnt   r^- 

coal  fire,  or  heatini;  them   in   anv  otinr  wav  in  maikahlv  toiiirji.     'Die  iiri.t  lurm  is  tho  (m-sI.     It 

which  they  will  not  Ih«  e\|iiisid  to  injnry.  h  wsed  for  the  saui'*  pur]Kts4's  art  eopui  %'aniish, and 

AMHKIt    IS   WOKKKMin  a  lathe,  piili«.)ieil  forms  an  I'xn-IIent  article  for  eoverin<;  winkJ,  or 

with  whitini;  and  water  or  o.l.  and  tnii^iln*!!  otl*  Iiv  anv  oth<-r  snlistance  not  of  a  white  or  vers'  pale 

frietion   with   tlannel.     DnrMii:  the   npi'ialion  the  color.     It  ilries  well,  and  is  very  hard  and  dnrable. 

pieces  often   become   hot    anil  electrical,  and   tly  AMIUMi   VAUM.'^H.   BLACK.     Pre/i.   .Am- 

hito  frairrnenls.  to  avoid  whicli.  they  shoiiiil  he  kept  her  1  Ih. :  Isiiled  oil  ^  pint:  |M)wdi-n-d  asp!ialtniii 

eiNil.  and  only  worki-d  for  a  sliurt  |H-riod  at  a  tisiie.  (*>  c/. :  i>il  of  tnrpenlin*-  1  pint,     i'ntr.    Melt   the 


rit 


riie  workmen  are  said  to  suil'  r  coiiMdi-r.dily  iri»m  amher.  as  |ieii>re  d<-scrilird.  then  adil  the  asplial- 

electrical    evi-iti-mfnt,   often   e\M»  ri<-ne!n^  sever--  tnm.  previously  mixed  with  lin- ciM  oil,  anil  altfr- 

nervon>  tn-niors  of  the  hand<<  and  arms.  wards  Ih-atcd  verv  hot.  mix  W'-ll.  removt^  the  vt«- 

AMHKU.    TACTITIOI  S.      /Vr/..     !)i.:...,lve  mI  ln>m  the  tin*,  and  wh.ii  couS'd  a  little  add  the 

fhellae    in    an    alkaline   l;.e.    tlii-n    pa>4    chliTim-  tur|Hiitine.  also  in.uli' warm. 

tlmini;h  the  s(i|ii'.,i>ii   nnlil  the  whole  of  t!:e  hn*  i^        It' mnrk".    Katli  of  the  ahove  varnishe»  •should 

pr«-i*ipitat'-d.     Aiter  wasliiuLT  '■>   ^viiter,  this  nn^i  hi- n diieed  to  a  proper  consis;i-n''i' with  more  tnr- 

hi'  melted  and  Ui  pt  ov*  •:  tin-  tlr--  iiiitil  \\  ruii**  r'tur.  penl«ne  ii  it  Im-  reipiired.     The  hist  fi»rm  pr<Niiicea 

takinj;  can-  that  it   jIo"  s   nut   iuirn  :  it  shr»:ild  then  tin*  hriinfitnl  hhirk    vnrnish   nsetl   hy  the  cimeh- 

bi-  |ionred  iiito  mo,i!ils  of  the  si/e  of  till-  pii-eis  re-  makers.     >'i»m<'  manntactnnT>i  omit  the  whole  or 

<piireil.  |iarl  of  the  a.-j>!ialrnm.  and  n.'^e  the  s.ime  ipiantity 

Rimnrut.  The  i!.!.*-!;!  >t   ant]   hanlisl    pji-ci's  uf  «<f  e)>-ar   hlacU   loxjn    in-^ti  ad.   In   mIiicIi  c;is**   the 

copal  ap'   a'sii  tit'ti-n  ;-nhMiIiiti-il   tor  amhi-r.     The  eojnr  is  hroie^ht   np   hy  laniphl.tck   redaeed  to  an 

als)ve  opi  ritiiiM  p  •j.j!ri-«j  con'-iiii  ridile  m;Miiu''  nn-nt.  '  nnp.ilpahle  jNiwiirr.  or  pri\  loi.sK  '/mnnil  ver\  fine 

(Sei-  Cni.oKiM:  and  (tio. <  with  .i  tittle  hie.U-d  oil.     The  v.irn'sh   made  in  this 

A!Mi{|)!v.  .'^Ol.rUi.M.     l*np.  Ill  at  tln"  am-  w.i\,  lack*.,  however,  that  iiehn« '.-■.  hrilliaiicy, and 

ber  e.iuii"  •A\  la  an  intii  pii.nvi-ra  char  tire,  nittil  diplh  ot' hlaekiii  >s  iin|>ar!i  <!  h;.  .  sphaltnm. 

it  Mttti-iiM  ;iii(l  lirciirni  s  SI  Mii-Ii«|iii(l :  then  add  pale  '       .WIBKUliiMS.       Stju.     A Mi'.i  K(,i::si:  %     •  I,tit.'\ 

iKiiied  liiisi  eil  nil,  h-'-it'  •!  vit\  hot.  iiiiil  well  mix  it  A\i:-.i;i-:iiitis  >  fV.        V  snhst.ni'-'-  fnimd  in  irreifidiir 

in  hy  siirrin:;.     The  hit   propurtions  are  W  ih^.  of  nue<c>es  tioatin'jon  the  s4-a  ia  tr.'i'ica!  «-IimateH.  and 

o:l  *o  1  IIk.  of  .-iiiiliir.  Mipjiosril  to  h''  a  morhid  seeri'lion  ut  the  liver  or 

I'.'tts.  i^r.  In  this  si.ite,  on  heiiiir  ciNili-*!  a  little,  inif-sinies  of  the  spermaciti  wiiale.     i*r«/i.  Uirty 

it  may  he  made  into  a  varnish  hy  thi-  additinn  of  pale    colttr;    very  (Miunms :    lii;hler    than    water; 

oil  ot   tiirp'-ntine  ;  or  it  may  h"   presi-r\<d  lor  ari\  lar<rely  eniployed  in  pi-rt'iniierx.     Pur.    i-'roui   itji 

lf'n:;th  of  linio  if  e(»vered  Iruni  lh>-  air.  and  is  al-  hiirh  prici'    ahmit  rJI;*.  ]i«-r  o/..  retail    it  is  ire^pu'nl- 

wa)N  ready  for  (he  alsixe  pur]Ni^-    on  hi  ite^  ifeiitlN  ly  adnlterali  d  with  elnapt-r  ni.ilti  r.     When  «piite 

lieati'd.    It  is  s«iini-tim>-s  iisi'd  as  a  f-iiii'-iit  l>ir<;lass  ]iiire  it  is  ni-ar!\  or  wlioltv  siiinhh'  in  Iiot  etle  r  and 

and  i'arthi-nware,  hv  rnhhiiiir  it  oil  th'- i-ii-ri  s  III  ili>-  alcnhol.  and  Mi-hN    ahont   >.'>}!  tif  amhreine.      Its 

lirokeii  pirci',  previoMv'\  III  all  d.    Anilii  r  i-»  -olnhle  sp.  ar.  ^honhl  not  exei  id  •I''JiI  nor  he  less  than  "".■'(•. 

in  Mt!|ihiinc  aeid  and  tin-  pure  alkalis,  hiil  ii>  itl;iT  It    should  adin  n-    to    the   ed-je   of  a   kiiile   when 

of  tlies*'  Milntioits  can  lie  ii»ed  in   (he   art".     Tt^-  scrajHii.  and  should  yn-Id  to  tli'<   pressure   ot  the 

previous  mi-thiMJ  is  that  foilouid   h\  the  varni.-it-  nails,     li  riii-lts  al    Ml   .  and  tlicN  o!)*  as  a  white 

makers.  vapor  at  *.'1*J  '.      It  shonld  burn  with  an  airrfeable 

AM  1)1)1*.    TO    IMI'UoVIj.     TImti-  ar**  two  «slor.  and  leave  no  notable  ipntntity  of  asnes.      it 

mi-thiHls  praetisi-t]  b\  the  workman  ti>  hardi-n  com-  i>  tri-ipieiitly  aihijti-rati-d  with   tnim  benzoin,   lab- 

in<ni  amber,  and  ton  nder  It  eli-arer.    ()fnr.\.   Boil  daniiiii.  lanna.  iii'-al.   &c..   m.\<'d   lo^-i-tlier,    and 

till*  pH'Ci-sof  auilM-r III  rapi' ml  for'jl  houri.    ll.Siir-  "^-i  iili  d  with  nnio^k.      lhmt\  cj-e.   It  has  iH-en  ^i\cn 

round  the  amhi-r  w.th  (Iran  h.iiid  in  an  iron  pot.  in  do-i  s  of  .'i  to  Kt  \its.  as  ,-in  ap}in>iii*-ia<*. 

ami  i-\pov..  It  to  a  ..'r..riMally  inrnaH.iiL' hial  tor.'in  VMBKKtiUIS,    KA(    riritUS   ..k    UrDl'- 

or  Pl  hour-,     niirint;  tins  pioii-s  pii  n-s  nm"!   he  t  lll>.    An  iirtich   is  si»lil  oT  this  d  *•  riplioii.  u  hich 

kept  Ml  tie- ^aiiil  al  llii'  s.de  of  iln-  }Nit.  Iiirtlu-  pnr-  i^  mad''  in   tlii*   li'llowini;   v.ay.      J'ufi.    Ih  n  iiiits 

|>4ise  of  occasional  e\am. nation,  h  st   tin*  leal  l»e  ti  o/, :  h|KTmacLti  c*  u7.. ;  iinm  lM*n/«!n  *J0  oz. ;  or- 
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T\*  powder  1  ti  oz. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  tiflplialtuni  3  oz. ; 
nuicilu<r«!!  ol'  |ruin  trujfucaiith  q.  n.  ;    ^ood  ^tq.\i\ 


camcl'iii  diinff.     li  was  nftcrwarflr?  procured  from 
putrid  iiriiu-  by  distillation ;  but  at  the  proM'Ut  day 


luuzik  1  oz. ;  fTfiiuiiie  uiitbi*r|;riH  H  uz. ;  liquor  of  |  it  Ls  rliieliy  prepared  from  tho  aninioniacal  liquor 
ainiiioiiiu  1  oz.  Pror.  Beat  to  a  perfectly  homo- 1  of  th«  ffan-works,  and  the  maiiufaclorien  of  ivory 
C'-ni-oiift  iiiiuw,  make  it  up  into  lumiM),  and  dr}'.        -  black,  animal  cliarcual,  6lo..     lu- these  places  a 

R'Miark:*.  This  article  is  readily  ditstin^iislied  |  larf^er  qiiiintity  uf  cnule  ammoniucal  liquor  \»  oh- 
imui  ^t'liiimv  amberirriH  by  its  imperfect  solubility  |  tained,  to  which  eitlier  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid 
iu  ulniluii.  I  ia  addeii,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  Rait, 

A.MHUKI.NC  ^y/f.  Amurkina.  OnoRors  prin- i  which  may  he  obtained  nearly  pure  by  evapora- 
ripi.K  (IF  A.MUKRGRi^t.  iV^/i.  Dlct'^t  bmbep^riH  in  '  tiou,  crvHtallizatiou.  and  Hultsequeut  sublimation, 
hot  alc<^iol  of  t)"^:i7  until  the  latter  will  dis>ulve  j  Other  pn)resses  have  been  adopted  for  the  prepa- 
iiu  more,  then  tilter.     The  ambreiuc  will  lie  de-  j  ration  of  the  principal  salts  of  ammonia,  viz.,  its 


}ii««ited  «u  cooliuiT.  in  an  irregular  cr\'staliine  masM. 
li  MKiy  be  purified  by  resolution. 

Prop.  White.  Hmelld  of  amber,  and  is  often  ad- 
vuiitaiTfously  vulistituted  for  that  Hubstauce  in  per- 
t.imerv'.  y{«:\tti  at  HP;  %-olatiliz«K  at  ^Aiii°.  Nitric 
iinid  converts  it  into  aEubreic  aeid.  This  iicid 
roiiihine.'*  with  the  bascic,  and  resembles  cholesteric 
acid. 


Kulpliate.  carlionate,  and  muriate,  some  of  which 
have,  been  patented,  but  none  of  tiiese  liavu  got 
into  general  use. 

Prrp.  Mix  unslaked  lime  with  an  equal  weight 
of  sal  ammoniac,  both  dry  and  in  line  ])owder; 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  ^lass  retort,  and  join 
the  IxNik  by  a  collar  of  Indian  rubber  to  a  gla&B 
Xu\w  al>out  Iri  inches  long,  which  must  lie  hori- 


AMI[)INK.  A  substance  found  in  starch  puMte  I  zontally.  and  have  its  Ix^tk  bent  up  ready  to  be 
that  lias  been  longexpoiied  to  the  atmosiphere,  and  I  placed  under  a  glass  jar,  on  tiie  shelf  of  a  mercu- 
al>o  fonned  immediately  by  the  action  of  hot  wa- 1  rial  pneumatic  troui;h.  Heat  being  applit'd  by 
tt'r.  (Suuivure,  Caventon.)  Its  proiKTties  are  in- 1  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  thi-  air  contained  in 
tenuediale  b«'tween  those  of  Ftarch  and  gum.  i  tiie  apparatus  having  l»een  expelled,  the  gas  may 

AMILENK.  PrfjK  When  the  oil  of  {Htt.'ito '  be  collected  for  us*-.  Anmionia  cunnot  be  dried 
>p(nt  is  repeatedly  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 1  by  mean.s  of  muriate  of  linu\ 


pliorie  uci<i.  an  ethereous  liquid,  ]iOHsessiug  a  pe 
Cidiar  aromatic  odor,  is  obtained,  wliich  has  been 
c-died  uriiileuo  by  i'ahours. 

A.M.MklLlDL.     A   white   powder,   ]Kx<ise»iin(r 
HtjuL-    jH'culiar   properties,   discovered   by   Liehig. 


L't<r.  It  is  enq>Ioyed  in  several  chfinicrd  pro- 
cesses: al)>orl)c'(l  by  water  it  forms  liquor  of  am- 
monia, spirits  of  harlshoru.  &.c..  which  see. 

Trttftt  ami  Char.  Ammonia  is  easily  recognised 
by — 1.  Its  pungeut  odt)r.     "2.  IJy  turning  vegeta- 


Ptrp.  It  is  prepared  by  diss«)lvinir  melam.  mela-  i  ble  blues  green  and  yellows  Imiwn,  hut  which  soon 
mine,  or  ammelmo.  in  strori';  sulphuric  acid,  add-  ;  reirain  their  previous  colors,  e.kijK'eiully  on  the  np- 
i:i:r  alcohgl.  and  washiiiif  the  pri>cipitat»'  with  cold  plication  oi  heat.  .3.  Hy  proihieiu^  di-nse  white 
u:;t>  r.  It  is  purified  by  resolution  in  dilute  nitric  |  fumes  win  n  brought  in  (rniita(*t  with  thi»se  of  mu- 
u-'id.  ;irui  precipitation  by  earhouate  of  anunouia.    i  riatic  acid,  as  fur  iiisranee,  hy  holdiu'r  th<*  stopper 

A.MMKIJNK.  Pnp.  Dissolve  melam  in  boil-  '  moistened  with  the  latter  ovr-r  the  Inrnur.  The. 
■  -ii:  liiluii-  muriatic  aeid.  eva])oral»'  and  e^^^taHi7.•'.  l  salts  nj  animunin  luay  he  known  hy  the  ti>llowing 
!>>viive  the  crxMals  in  pure  water,  and  pnt-ipitate  |  properlirs: — I.  'I'lie  e\li;ilation  of  auwnoniacal  gas 
i\.:fj  anuiionia.  Rrnuirks.  A  weak  alkaline  base,  ^reeognised  by  its  odof  wlnn  !ni\ed  with  caustic 
li -'•••Arn  d  hy  Liehig.  It  eonsists  of  very  liui'  net'-  jjotas-^a,  or  Muia.  ii.  l)inp|!i'd  into  a  sohition  of 
CIS.  h.i\  rn'j- a  silky  lustre.  '  chhiride  4if  j»ialiniim.  tln-y  pniiliie*-  a  niIIow  pre- 

A.MMONl.A.  »Vy«.  Voi.atii.i:  Alkali.  Al- '  <'ii>itate.  'Wit-y  ur>-  nwrliy  miluhlc  in  tralrry  rola- 
i:\}.\yy.   Air.     (ivslois  Ammonia.     A  zoriRKrr.n  j /i/r,  and  cr\<l;dli/ahle. 

IhiiRiM.KN.  l*ure  ammonia  i«  an  iiieondrusahle  ■  lint  mint  inv.  'Y\\\-^  is  usually  pprforniid  by  put- 
et.'i.r.esH  «r:is.  iiosst.-K^inir  i^n  at  |>iinjxrney  and  acrid-  ,'  tinu  a  i»iv«n  wiighl  of  tin-  bMuipIi-  into  a  small  re- 
n*  •>>.  and  jxiwerlul  alkaline  properties.  Water  tort,  thi-  eud  of  wlii'-h  js  uiaili-  tt»  dip  into  a  vessel 
r>  :ul:ly  alisurljs  about  .'MHI  timts  its  volume  of  this  I  eoutaining  dilute  muriatic  aeid.  A  >trong  solution 
M,>'t:tner,  and  in  this  state  forms  strong  liquid  :  «»f  eaustie  ]»ota>sa  is  then  poured  iuto  the  retort, 
or-imiihia.  which,  wlu-n  nuieh  mi)re  dilute,  is  i>op-  j  and  heat  appiii  d  by  m<-ans  of  a  small  spirit  lamp. 
i.iarl\  known  as  spirits  of  llart^ho^n,  or  water  of  '  When  all  tin*  annnonia  i>  distilled  over,  the  acid  M- 
aiiinmnia.  As  usually  met  with  in  tin-  form  t)f  a  i  lution  must  W  e^apu^ated  to  druass  and  w«Mirhed, 
<>«  mi-eryNtalline  whitish  mass,  conmioidy  called  '  and  Irom  tli"  quanlir\  n|  the  muriate  thus  foundi 
yni«-]l:ng  >alts.  it  Ls  cnnibiued  with  (rarhonie  aeid  i  the  wei<:l'it  ol'  ]>ure  ammonia  will  hi*  known;  .')4 
u'.id  w.iter.  forininir  a  M-squii-arlxuiat!-  of  this  base,    parts  of  tin-  loriii*  r  lieiu;r  njuival'-iil  to  17  of  tho 

lltJtt..  Stiurri'.t,  <\r.  Ainm'uiia,  iu  combination  latter.  If  lie*  arliele  fur  i\aminat;«»u  he  a  solid 
with  acids,  is  trequ«ntly  found  n-aily  formed  in  '  sul)stanee  ;as  a  salt^  it  may  Im*  dis^^oived  in  water 
n.'.:ur<' :  hut  that  met  with  in  ccunmerce  is  an  ar-  '■  or  dilute  aeid  bctore  h'iwjr  put  into  the  retort. 
l:iii  i.il  pHKhietiiiu.  It  is  fnuiid.  in  variahli' <iuan- I  A.M.M( >M  A,  ACKTATK  0|'.  Prrp.  I.  !Mix 
t:!:« »«.  anionir  the  saline  produet  of  voieanoes,  in  to«rftlirr  erjual  parts  ot  .<al  aiimtoniae  and  acetate 
>■•  1  \x:ilir,  in  b-lnminous  <*oal.  and  in  the  atmo- '  of  pot:issa.  and  distil:  hiuaeeiate  of  ammonia 
>p'.«-ri-,  I -|M'ciaIly  that  of  lar«:e  towu-r.  'I'lie  mi- ,  pass«-M  over  init>  th<'  receiver,  as  an  oily  liquid, 
jiiitf  ^t•.■il.lt»■d  rrvst.i!s  somitimes  inwml  on  dirtv    whieh  «im  ei»r»iinL'' 'onus  a  railiatiMl  er\>lalline  mass. 

*  .     .  *  '1*1 

uiiid'>'>v><  in  London  and  of luT  |Nipiiluus  etirs  emi- '  Hy   jias^inir  dn    aiiiuioiuaeal    gas   iiito   this  salt, 
>  .-'t  lit  .-iilphatf  oi  animriuia.     firaud*-.)     AmruMuia    iin  ll«  d   by   a   i:<'>illf  heat,   it    is   tran>f<<rmed    into 
w-i*:  ti:i"ii!all\  hrouirht  Iruni  K'j\  pt.  wh.err  it  Wi>s    the    nni'.i.il    aei  tate.  and  hectmies  solid   and  in- 
'•^taiui  d    by   huhlimatioii.   undi-r  the  torm  of  sal    udonuis. 
.iiumuuiac,  from   the  w>ot   pnuluced   by   burning        II.   H)  saturating  strong  acetic  acid  with  am- 
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monia,  and  evajioratiiis  over  Huipliiinc  arid  in 
vucuo,  crystaltf  ol'  acetate  of  aninionia  may  hv 
obtained. 

Prop.  Very  mlublo  both  in  alcohol  and  water ; 
very  dt.>li(|U('H4:i>nt. 

AMMOMA,  ACETATE,  SOLl'TlOX  OF. 
Stfn.  MiNDKRL'rt  Spiuit.  liimii)  Al'kt.itk  of  Am- 
monia.     WaTKR  of  AcF.TATK  (»F  A.MMUMA.     I'irp. 

{Saturate  dibtilied  vinej;ur  with  carbonate  ot'  aiu- 
inonia. 

ProjHfrtiutnt. 

^^Ml|uir:lrlM>nute    I)i»iillrtl 
iilHiiiiiiimia.        viiif«jir. 
Lond.  rih     .     3iVMi  4  |iii!iM. 

Ediu.    *•       •     3J  f  5*xiv  (s.  g.  l-uOr») 

Dub.     **       .     1  jKirt.      ulx^ut  30  {larl:*. 

Prop.  Culorli'f^;  tnsti>  Nli^hily  uriiniiis;  ncutr.il 
to  litniiiM  ami  tuniicric  jihimt;  when  coiu'ciilr.tlrd 
bv  heat  and  mixed  with  oil  of  vitrinl,  it  i-inils  liic 
funioN  ol*  viiie;;ur,  and  those  ol'  :i:iiiiiniii:i.  wlirn 
mixed  with  eaiitftio  alkali  or  li'|iior  ut'  pi>la.^s.i  in 
exces.4. 

I'ltr^  D'^iCj  tj-r.  It  i«  a  vt-ry  roiiiiiioii  frlirit'ii'^f 
and  diai>hnn-1u',  and  an  fxri-lk-ut  itft-rimi  ^alinr 
li'iuor.  TiikiMi  warm  in  Ind.  it  •xtMii-ritily  prDVi-s  a 
puwerl'ul  itutlurijU' ;  und  us  it  ojh-r;it»s  wilii;!  i*. 
heat,  it  is  iiM-d  in  tVhrdr'  and  in1]aiiiin.-ilor\  uis- 
ordcrH,  whi-re  mcdieinrs  of  tin'  warm  kiiiil.  it  liti) 
tail  ui'  )inMliifrJn<j  bwcat,  a:;!;ravati>  tin*  kX-.m-  i:«c. 
Its  action  may  llki*wi>e  hv  di*UTiii:iitd  to  tlo'  l.id- 
nevH,  hv  walkiiiii  aliout  in  ctHi]  a.r.  Tl:i>  cw:ii!w<in 
dus^'  is  halt'  an  (iiiiir<'.  i-itlicr  l>v  ItM-iror  alo:i-i-  wish 
othiT  mt'dieliics  adafiled  tn  tin*  iiilt-iilinn.  E\ii-r- 
nallv  it  is  Irrqin-iitlv  ii.'-<-d  as  a  t-iiil\  niiiti  in  ehiiui.c 
opiilhaiiiiia:   I  o/.  tn  tl  o/..  ol'  w.ili-r. 

Rniuiik.<.  It  b<  \«TV  iHM"i>'i;ir\  tu  avo'd  :ui  vx- 

■  ■ 

Cess  ul'  ammonia,  as  its  |)ri'->'t-ai'i>  wtMi'.d  |iro\i'  in 
many  ea^-s  iiijnrijius.  i>|Mr:;iiiy  in  rvr-w.iler^.  .1 
rrrv  trijiiun  r\ci  ss  ol  ai-id  i.«.  pn  ji  i:iMi.'.  Tin- 
|)oiiit  oi  halnration  is  known  by  tin'  rll<  ni-sci  ih'i- 
bccomiii:;  ti-rhlc  on  addiiiL;  omu'i-  umiii'iiiia.  aiul 
tJie  lii|nor  Inmh;;  neutral  to  turnx-ru;  ant)  lilinns 

|KlpiT. 

AMMONIA.  Sdl^lTinV  OK  ACKTATK 
OF.  ^CO.NCKNTKArKll..  Pnp.  >a!iu.il,- 
aci-tir  ai-id.  ^Il.  ur.  l-U.'i"'.  with  sfMji|if.»rb««niili' ol" 
anmitMiia  m  ]Kiwdir;  alxuit  'J^  liis.  ol'  the  latltr  to 
1  gallon  of  tli<>  lorni'T. 

litmurkii.  The  kiiih'  pn-fantituiM  an-  in«e»->sary 
to  product*  a  nrutral  Milnlion  as  mi  tin*  prr\>i*iis  ar- 
tich*.  This  artirit'  has  a  ^r<>at  di-ianid  in  tip' 
wlioli'fiah'  druiT  trad<*.  nini*  r  llii-  itaiitc  ot  coiii'mi- 
tralrd  liijiior  ot  arrlair  ol  aiiiiiiotii:!.  !ii|.  amnion, 
aert.  enni'.;  It  is  v«'ry  i'ori\<  iiifiit  lor  di-piri-in;;. 
foj  addrd  to  tovij  ot'  watiT,  loriiis  liii-  lupior  am- 
moiiiu>  ai'-tatis  of  thi'  L.  V\u 

AMMt»MA.  AU.<i:.M  VTi:  i»r.  Pnn.  Sat- 
umtr  a  stnuij;  Mijiitii>ii  oi  ur^' mr  ai'id  with  lli<- 
hip  lor  of  M-Mpucarlionati*  ol  aiiiiiionia  :  i-\a|M>r.il»- 
and  er\stall'/.>>.  Rftiturk/f.  A  h  liiii  •>  aiati-  m:>\ 
al.->o  lie  (oriio'd  hv  sidtl  ii«r  an  •*\f-t  -<•  nf  ,\'':i\. 

AMMtiMA.AKsKNiri:  t^T.  i'/^//.  Pis- 
Kolve  h««ipiii'arlHinalr  ol    aniiii'>ni.i  ui   a   Jiot   and 

Stroll'J  sollit.rMI  of   r// «r  N/riff    llflij.    Illlti!  ^ltiiralion 

i>    pri>diiri  d  :  i-\a|Hir.ilc   as   last.      I  H' .  To   |ii.ik<' 

111''  ar-  i:il"  <if  mm.  Ifs  pro{MTlit<'  .ui-I  -I'lioii  an- 
s  iiiii.T  to  ilu-oi'  of  arxii  li-  oi  jH»ta«ii. 

AMMuNi  \.  Al{t;i;\Tn.rnLniMni:  til'. 

■V^,...    V*;Mti\ji,-<  i:U'i;:i«i.  or  S;i.\KR.     /'i'/'.   Ex- 


pose well-wuAh<>d  und  frevhly  precipitated  cidoride 
of  hilver  to  tiie  action  of  anmioniaeal  ];r;is,  by  |Ja- 
cin^r  a  small  cup  coutainin^  liquor  of  uimiionia,  in 
an  vva{Kirutini;  liaitin  foutuininix  the  chloride,  ana 
eovrrin^  the  whole  with  a  xhect  of  i^laiM  or  wntini^ 
{iu|HT.  After  th<*  ia|iaie  of  a  frw  houni,  di;r('Mt  the 
precipitate  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  sji.  gr.  '^**U.  )rrad- 
iially  apply  in*!  a  gentle  heat  mild  at  ]en<:th  the 
.wati'r  boils ;  tht>ii  ri'iiiove  the  ihfik  from  the  fi.-v 
und  allow  it  to  cool,  when  ervntalii  will  form. 
Thrse  must  then  be  culleeti^,  washed  with  a  lilllt 
cold  lii|Uur  of  ammonia,  and  dried  by  presnure  lie- 
tWf'i'ii  l)loitin'j-pa|K*r.  i-tnitioii.  Thin  article  *hould 
unlii  iff  prrptirt  il  in  nmtiH  quautitir]!  at  a  titnr^  as 
a  U'uini Julmimilina  pointer ^uf  the  mnat  danger' 
HUM  i/i  itrription,  is  not  unfrcquently  thrown  down 
fioiii  the  liquor,  and  has  MometiineM  led  to  ac- 
ridi'iits. 

AMMONIA,  HENZOATE  OF.  IVr/..  Di*. 
sol\r  purr  lit'O/oir  acid  in  stronj;  liquor  of  carbun- 
ati-  ol  animonia,  until  the  latter  is  saturated,  ap- 
plviiii:  >;euutious!yy  a  «rentle  brat;  cool  und  cr\s- 
t.ilh/.«'.     I'ttrtt,  f{-f*.  As  a  chemical  reairi'iit. 

Utiiuuhii.  \\'lien  the  Koliition  is  Isiiled  for  a 
short  tiiii'',  and  abamionrd  to  s|Hmtan(-itn!i  eva|io- 
rati'iii,  (  r\slais  of  acrid  benzuate  uf  ammunia  uro 

lil'|Hl;<.ti-d. 

AViMONlA,  BIMAL.VI'E  OF.     Prep.  Add 

^  stMn-^  ^ollltiol|  of  iii.ilic  acid  to  anolhrr  oi  n«*u- 
tr.ii  iiialati'  of  iimmonia  ;  cautiously  cvuiKirate  and 
(-r\>tall]/i>.  Viup.  liurjri*  crystals;  laMte,  acid 
and  aLTi-i-abiV  saline;  viTV  soluble  in  water. 

A  \1  MONiA,  i'AUHoS  ATE  OF.  .Vy«.  Sib- 
('\r:ioNtrF  ok  Dii  io.  SKsuiKAKitiiXATK  or  IhT- 
TO.  \oi.vTM.i:  >Ai.  Ammoma<-.  Hak^k's  Salt. 
Voi.iTii.i:  Sai.i's.  1*1111' IK im> Ammonia.  Ammom.b 
Si  sui  if-\Kiif»\«s.  I  I*.  L.  and  E.>  Ammom.k  Car- 
i'o\.\h.  I*.  I».;  CiRiiowTK  n'.AM.MoNiAMi  K,  .  Pr.;] 
himl.»  NK\i  Ills  Ammomak.  ■fiir.)  This  w  the 
suli.'lauce  |Hipiiiarly  known  as  **  snirUiHi:  *iii7*.*' 

I'lr^t.  I.  Sal  aminoiiiae  1  lb.:  dried  <'lialk 
l^lb.  Ptur.  rii!vtTi7.«"  the  iiii:r«>dietits separately. 
lio-i!  mix  aiiil  Mili!;iiie  with  a  t;ia(!ually  inereasini^ 
Ip-at.  >  E.  :tnd  I).  I'li.,  R*  niurht.  The  aUive  are 
I  III-  piiiportioiis  of  liir  I«oniloii  and  Scofrh  Vo\' 
l»y[is:  tin  V  are  as  -J  to  .*<,  Tiie  l>.  I'h.  directs 
eipi.il  qiii.nlities  of  diiril  earlsMiate  of  sotla  and  Mil 
aiimioiiiac.  On  the  larjjfc*  seaie  tiiis  salt  is  pre- 
pared iis  lol!r>WS. 

11.  Sal  ammoniac,  or  pure  eommerrial  sulphate 
ol  :iminoii:a.  and  ehalk,  eijiial  parts.  Isilh  «lry  und 
ill  iMiivder.  Mix  ami  Niililinie  iroiii  un  iron  pot, 
inio  a  lonir  earthen  or  leaden  n-eeiver.  Well  coolrd. 

Rt'mnrkit.  The  ri«M«iver  is  nsiialiy  titled  with  a 
moveable  lead  cover,  m  cured  liy  a  water  jo.iit,  and 
has  an  npen  ieaii  pi^M'  in  the  bottom,  to  a-.low  the 
liquid  prodia-ts  of  tJie  disliilatioii  Io  druiu  fiiViutO  a 
M  eoiid  reeoiv'T.  When  made  uf  the  i//i/i/iir  sul- 
pliale  (•!  ainiiioiiia.  it  must  Is-  re<uhlimcd  in  iron 
{Hits.  luriiiMlo  d  Willi  leaden  heads  kept  rool.  \ 
littlr-  water  In  roinni'Milv  intnMhieeil  into  tin-  siib- 
iiiiiiiiir  fNits.  to  render  the  prodnet  tran*«iiiei'nt. 
The  heat  i<  usually  a|>pliei|  bv  irit-an.Nof  a  ei>iiiuii>:i 
liirnaec.  hut  a  sleam  or  water  h.ilh  is  prelrr.diie, 
a'i  I  h«- temp*  rat  lire  n  quired  lor  tliis  piirjhiM*  ii..«., 
not  •  xeiid  -Jnh"  F. 

In  til'-  niNive  pror-ess>  s  the  .•'alt  is  forined  I>y  tl:n 
doiiMi-  di«*(»nipo':iion  (tf  th'-  iii'.;rei|icnl.s,  a  muriate 
or  hiilpliate  of  liiiie  \yii\*r  ]<-ti    in   i\u:  r.to:!.  und 
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carbonate  (aetqui-)  of  ammonia  pawingr  over  into 
the  n^eiver.  It  is  commonly  called  a  carbonate, 
but  it  m  properly  a  BCHquicarbonato,  containi»f|r  l^ 
atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  1  atom  of  ammonia, 
besides  combined  water.  (rhiliiiM,  Rose,  Thomp- 
lon.)  As  it  is  usually  met  with,  its  composition 
is  variable,  owing  to  tbc  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
&c  The  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  anuno- 
Dia  can  only  be  prepared 'by  brinjrinff  toj^ethor  per- 
fectly pure  and  dr)-  carbonic  acid  and  animoniacal 
gnnefi.  Such  is  the  competition  ut  present  exist- 
ing in  the  ammonia  tnidc«  that  this  salt  may  be 
bosisrht  of  ver\'  fine  quality  at  Txl.  a  ]>ound,  in  qnau- 
lity.  Hrttp.  Soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water ;  but 
boiling  water  and  alcohol  decompo:$e  it,  with  the 
erohition  of  carbonic  acid  £px».  My  a^re  or  expo- 
sure to  air,  the  surface  usMunies  an  opaqui^  white 
(x>Ior,  from  a  jmrtion  of  the  ammonia  tlyin^  off, 
and  I  he  remainder  beinc;  converted  into  a  bicar- 
bouate. 

Trstt  and  Char,  It  is  recoernised  in  the  same 
way  as  ammonia,  and  it  is  known  to  l)e  a  carbon- 
ate by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  cliloridc  of 
biiriiirn. 

f 'xr«.  Much  uwd  by  bakers,  especially  in  their 
fancy  good*,  and  to  make  extcmporuneoiirt  bread 
and  pastry* ;  and  by  the  chemist  and  pharmaceu- 
VA  I'ur  the  prepanition  of  many  of  the  salts  of  am- 
munia.  As  a  medicine  it  is  stimulant,  antacid, 
(iiaphoretir,  and  antispasmotiic.  Dose.  5  to  15  grs. 
ill  pills  or  solution,  (in  hysteria,  dysp(>psia,  lieart- 
bnrii,  or  chronic  rheumatiflm.)  A  pla^ter  made  of 
2  part  of  jKiwdered  carbonate  of  annnonia,  and  3 
pans  of  extract  of  belladonna,  and  spread  ujion 
lo.tther,is  used  for  allayinir  rheumatic  pains.  »Ses- 
qiiiearbonate  of  aumionia  is  also  iuM:d  to  make  on 
elfiT\»-srin«j  saline  draufrht. 


21)  srM.  of  sesquiearhon- ' 
a!*'    of   annnonia,    in 
sol  lit  ion.     should     be 
uj-i.-d,  to  eitln-r — 


fSfi  of  lemon  juice,  24 
£rrs.  of  citric  acid,  or 
i25  triK  of  tartaric 
acid. 


Willi  the  addition  of  a  few  drojw  of  any  aromatic 
enfif'ntial  oil,  as  lavender,  ber^arnotte,  &c.  It  is 
much  ibk^d  as  a  smelling  salt  in  cases  of  faint - 
mj;.  Jte. 

AMMONIA,  CARBON ATP:.  (Supkr,  or 
BiciRBOXATK.)  Prrp.  ,'!)ub.  V\\.)  l)isi*olve  car- 
bonatf  of  aTinnonia  in  wattT.  and  prists  a  stream  of 
carlKiiiic  and  nas  tliroii<rh  it,  until  etl'Tvrscmce 
cea>i.'s.  Dry  the  crystaln  without  heat,  and  pro- 
lu•^^•f  in  8t<»pi>«'ri'd  bottles.  (See  (\inDOMc  AcmO 
Rrmarkn.  Afti-r  the  ainmoiiia(raI  solution  is  tho- 
routrlily  saturated  with  {fas,  evu))or.>tioii  must  h<> 
conducted  with  a  rtry  fsentlc  hrnty  whru  small 
prismatic  crystals  will  form,  having  neither  smell 
nor  taste. 

Prup.^  rV«,  4*r.  Similar  to  the  sesijuicarbon- 
ate.  except  Ix'injj  devoid  oi' sinc'l.     Dos^.    G  to  ilA 

AMMONIA,  CITRATE.  Prrp.  I.  (Extern- 
ponin^tfitx.)  Saturate'  Imiou  juice  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  about  5j  of  the  latter  to  f  Jij  and  3ij 
of  th«*  formT. 

II.  i('ri/fttalH.)  Saturate  a  solution  of  pure 
citric  acid  as  aliove ;  *'vu|Kirate  and  crystallize, 
,  a''Kir]t  7  parts  ol'  acid  to  t>  of  sesipiicarbonate  of 
ammonia.) 

r'vry.  ty-r.  A  solution  of  the  crj-stals  it>  employed 
OS  a  chemical  reagent ;  the  1st  form  is  used  as  a 

8 


mild  saline  aperient  and  diaphoretic  in  febrile  dii- 
orders. 

A.MMONIA,  CYANATE  OF.  St/n.  Ueejl 
Prep.  Mix  28  parts  of  perfectly  dry  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium  with  14  parts  of  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, both  pure  and  in  tine  powder;  then  place 
thom  on  a  knooth  iron  plate,  and  heat  them  to  a 
dull  red,  over  a  charcoal  fire.  When  the  mass 
begins  to  burn,  it  must  be  frequently  stirred ;  after 
which  cool  and  dissolvo  in  cold  water,  filter  and 
add  2()jy  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  annnonia,  and 
decant  the  clear  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of 
potiLHsa.  Concentrate  at  a  heat  below  21:2^,  again 
dwant,  evaporate  to  dr)'ness,  and  digest  in  boiluig 
alcohol  of  80} ;  cr}'stals  of  urea  will  be  deposited 
as  the  solution  cools.  (Liebig.)  Prod.  4  oz.  of 
perfectly  colorless  and  beautifully  crystaUized 
urea,  from  1  lb.  of  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. 

AMMONIA.  HYDROSULPHURET  OF. 
Sijn.  Hturosulpuate  of  Ammonia.  Boyle's  Fu- 
ming Liquor.  Bequin'b  Sl-lpuitreteu  Spii^it. 
IIepatized  Ammonia.  Shlpuitret  of  Ammonia. 
Prep.  Reduce  5  partsof  sulphuretof  iron  to  coarse 
powder,  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  pour  thereon  7 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  32  parts  of 
water,  and  pass  the  gas  evolved  through  4  parts  of 
the  strong  liquor  of  ammonia,  applying  a  gentle 
heat  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 

Hrmnrk9.  Tiiis  operation  is  best  conducted  in  a 
Wuolf  *s  apparatus,  putting  into  tlie  tirst  bottle  a 
little  water,  into  the  second,  the  liquor  of  ammo- 
nia, and  into  the  third,  some  milk  of  limo  to  ab- 
sorb the  superfluous  gas,  and  prevent  its  escape 
into  the  apjirtment.  This  f^a9  is  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, which  is  not  only  very  faiul,  but  poi- 
sonous. 

Prop.  The  hydrosulphuret  of  amniouia,  when 
quite  pure,  ifl  a  gaseous  l>ocly,  read.ly  :il).««orlNible 
by  water,  forming  a  trauspun'nt  H.»iiition.  It  is 
this  gas  which  couMtilules  the  nau«<:-ous  elHuvia 
evolved  from  privies,  and  deeomposiu;:  animal  imit- 
ter.  Dour.  C)  drops  and  upwards,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, and  iuNtantly  swallowed  to  prevr.'iit  decompo- 
sition, in  diabetes.  It  is  principally  employed  by 
the  eheiniHt  us  a  test  liquor  for  metals. 

Ant.  When  this  licpiid  is  swallowed  in  large 
dnsi-s  it  acts  as  a  violent  poi.son.  Dilute  solution 
of  rliloriinN  or  the  chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  followed 
liV  a  ]>owerliil  emetie,  or  the  stomach-pump,  are 
t!ie  be.st  antidotes.  When  the  ga.H  has  been  rc- 
H]>ir«.'d,  fr(>e  exposure  to  fresh  air,  and  copious 
atiusious  of  cold  water,  with  moderate  draughts  of 
hraudy  and  water,  and  the  u^e  of  the  smelling- 
l)otile.  (auimouiaeal.)  should  be  adopted. 

AMMON  lA,  LIQIOR  OF.  Syn.  Water  op 
Ammonia.  Soi.rriON  of  Ammonia.  Water  of 
CAisTic  Ammonia.  Dissoli/tion  i)*AMMONiAQrE 
(Fr.)  liiuroKi:  i»i  Ammoniaco  (//«/.)  Atzknder 
AMMONii'M-MiiL'OR  {(rrr.)  Prvp.  I.  (Liqtior  am- 
muiiiffj  F.  L.)  IriiT.  Ni'wly-burut  lime  Jviij  ;  sal 
aminoniae,  in  small  Ium|)s  ^x  :  water  2  pints. 
Proc.  Put  the  lime  into  a  retort  and  slake  with  a 
little  water,  then  add  l\u\  sal  annnouiuc,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  water  ;  distil  f  ^xv  of  the  s<)lution 
with  a  i;radually  imrreased  h<>at  into  a  in'll-cooled 
receiver.     The  sp.  gr.  should  be  0-iM)(l. 

II.  (.i'/wa  ammonia:  fort iur^  and  aijua  ammnn. 
P.  E.)  Both  thest^  articles  are  j>rej>ared  by  one 
jirocess,  by  using  a  second  receiver  containing 
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doiiMt*  tho  quantity  of  water  in  the  Ivx.  Sp.  ^j. 
O'f^aO  aiul  U*!*G().  The  prDjiortioiui  are  i'(|ual  partti 
of  liini;  and  kiI  uinniuniur. 

ill.  (Aq.  amninn.rau9tica'.  D.  Ph.)  The  Hi»e- 
cific  gravity  in  U'!)5l). 

IV.  On  the  cummrrcial  ttralr  thiv  aifirie  in  fire- 


pared  from  a  luixtun.*  of  about  equal 


I  af  irle 
partii  of 


hnie  and  sal  ammoniac,  or  nnl]ihate  of  ammonia, 
which  are  heated  toiretlier  in  an  iron  cylinder  or 
H'tort.  connected  with  a  n'frijyrralor.  ronNistin^of 
a  row  of  Mnn<>  lK>ttk>8  with  doubli^  n'Tlu  contain- 
ing water,  and  kept  verj'  cold.  Tin*  arrantr«'nient 
of  this  uppurutus  is  rcpre«rnti'(l  b«^]ow,  whirlt.  witli 


f  quick-    the  accompanying  rt'ft'reniTs.  will  explain  ityeif. 
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.i,  rUiinlrir-iI  Imn  Ki-inrt. 

//.  riirn;ii-«>  tur  iliiln. 

C  r  ( ■  <  .  Ston*>wnrf  KcrciM'r^. 


//  It  /»  Ik  r..tiin  itinii  ri;»*. 
/.'  h\  \V:i*ti'  ri|if  :iM«l  Ili'ii;i\M. 
f.'.  Ktii-iy  TiiJii-. 

There  an*  two  niethiNi.'*  nf  pnin-fdiuL:  in  mixing  will  ni:ike  a  water  <>f  alHint  (K)70,  anri  with  only 

the  in);n*dii*nt<< :  thf  oii<>  i.s  to  nii\  tli*-  dry  ini;ri'-  *J  nirasun';*  of  wati-r,  oih'  of  uImiuI  0-!l(iO.     I  havi* 

dientH  toi^i'thi-r,  ami  to  drive  over  tiie  dr\  jras  into  known  the  stnm^i-st  sold  ^f)  low  as  fid.  jnt  Ih..  and 

water:  tlii>  other  in  limt  to  hl:ik<>  the  Iniie  witli  a  I  he  last   at  l^d.     i'liutinn.    It  sliouid   In'  kept   in 

httle  water,  then  to  add  tho  sal  anwiioinite.  and  well-stopiiered  Isitties  in  a  cool  cellar, 

mix  the  wholo  to  a  p;ip  before  appl\in^  lnat.     In  I'mpH..  CsrM,  «^r.  Aninionia-wateris  htininlant, 

either  case  a  pn)]Mirtioii:iie  qnaiility  of  water  is  ]iiit  untaeid.  diaphoretic,  and  nibef;tei<>nt.     ihisr.  ;>  to 

into  the  condenser,  anil  the  operation  i.s  nearly  'i*'  dri>i)s,  mixed  with  water.     It   is  K4-ldoni  used 

similar,  hut  the   latter  niethtNl  retpiires  the  lea.st  internally.     Il  entert*  into  the  coiniNtMtion  of  seve- 

heat.  ral  valuable  external  remedies,  un<I  is  employed  in 

Hrinttrkit.  Whatever  forni  may  Im*  adopt i-d  to  pre-  many  chemi<'al  o^NTations. 

pare  liquid  ammonia,  it  is  absolutely  ueeessarv  to  Pur.  It  should  neillu-r  etlen'eHre  with  acids,  nor 

keep  the  receiveniascool  aNjMisHible  for  the  purjiose  form  a  precipitate  with  lune.  water,  or  chloride  of 

of  promotiujf  the  alisorption  of  the  c^as,  and  to  pre-  calcium.     When  neutrati/.ed  with  nitric  acid,  nei- 

vi'nt   its  Ion*.     (In  the  small  s«'ale  the  i*lass  p»-  tiler  nitrate  of  silvtT.  o\alie  aeirl,  ujir  seMjmearJ»on- 

ceivera  or  littles  should  be  siirroimfl'-d  with  iee  ate  ol  ammonia,  should  pnniucf  any  preeipitate. 

and  furnished  with  a  safety  1uIn>  to  prevent  acci-  Ant.  Wbi'u  the  fniiies  have  Ihm>u  iiilialed.  ex- 

dentfi.      The   wat<-r  coiitauwd  in  the   first    Iniltle  fxise  the  pat i'Mit  to  a  current  of  tre<>h  air.  ami  when 

will  In*  the  stnuiire.st.  if  it  Im'  kept  well  cooled,  and  the  litpiiil  has  lieeii  >\vallow*'d.  administer  vinef^ur 

the  others  will  pro:rrt*ssivelv  d«'ereasi*  in  streii<rth.  or  lemou-JMiei'  mixed  wiili  water.   • 

Hy  mixintf  the  cnnionls  of  one  Isittle  with  anntlnr.  Strtitatfi.  The  usual  metliiKl  of  a*icerTainin<r  th'' 

water  of  alim»st  aiiv  sin-uirtli  may  is-  made.    This  strenirth  of  liuuid  ammtniia  l^  b\  t.ikiiiir  its  siM-citir 

article  is  now  seldom  macN'  bv  tin*  dnii'^i.-t  on  the  jrravity  :  iM-fon*  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  best  to 

yniail  scale,  tht>  lar^e  chemical  iiiaiiufai'tories  sup-  test   it   for  its   purity,   as  tin*   pn-^*  nee   of  fon'i<vii 

plyiufT  it  at  very  low  rates,  and  of  very  suiMTJor  matter  will  alter  its  dr'iisity.     iSi-e  A[.k\i.imktrv 

quality.     In  the  slicqis,  liquor  of  ammonia  is  k>-pt  and  Ammommim'kv. 

of  two  or  thn-e  Kireuirths:  one  of  a  sp.  i:t.  of  ■'•-'<).  AMMO.NI  \.     Util'll).     FOR    TKSTINCi. 

for  dir««d villi; essential  t»ils  and  tillini:  smeiliiiir.|M>l-  Si/n.  Hi  mh's  l*rRi:  A\i\I"M v  \V  \tkii.    /*/f/i.  \d<l 

ties,  Ai<:.  :  another  iitD'iKiO.  liq.of  aiuiiif>iiia.  I*.  I>. :  distilb-d  water  to  pure  liquid  ammonia,  until  itH  sp. 

and  a  thin!  als-uit  the  streiiirth  of  comiiH>n  spirits  ijr.  In*  exartly  t»*I»7t). 

of  hartshorn,  for  whieb  it  is  sold.     1  measure  t>f  i       fV.   For  tesiinir.  in  aeidimrtrv,  &o.  O/trmnm. 

the  tintt  mixed  with  .'<  meitsurcs  of  di.slilled  water  nri-  of  this  miti-r  is  exactly  equal  to  um  mraitinr 
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0/  fulphuric  acid,  sp.  frr.  1*135 ;  ont  measure  of 
nitric  acid,  sp.  ^.  1*143,  and  one  measure  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  sp.  gr.  1*074.  Useful  in  assaying 
waters. 

AMMONIA,  MURIATE  OF.  Syn.  Hydro- 
chlorate  OP  Ammonia.    Sal  Ammoniac.  Cjilo- 

RIUK     OF     AmMOMIi'M.      ClILORO-AMIDlUE     OF     Hv- 

DROtiR.N.  Hint.  This  substance  is  said  to  have 
been  known  to  antiquity  ;  it  was  fonnerly  pre- 
pared in  Egypt  by  the  sublimation  of  tlie  soot  from 
canirl'.s  dunj;,  which  yields  from  \Xo  \  its  weight. 
See  Ammonia.)  The  sal  anmioniac  of  commerce 
is  now  wholly  ]>r<'p<in>d  at  the  great  chemical 
works,  and  never  by  the  small  consumer,  by  whom 
it  is  merely  occasionally  refined  or  purified. 

Vrep.  The  crude  annnoniacal  suit  of  the  gas- 
works is  placed  in  iruu  pots,  lined  with  clay,  and  a 
leaden  dome  or  head  adapted,  and  heat  applied 
until  the  whole  has  sublimed.  When  the  crude 
Kult  i*  a  sulphate,  it  is  mixed  with  a  sufticient  quan- 
tiiv  of  muriate  of  soda  before  sublimation,  and  the 
»al  ammoniac  is  formed  by  the  double  decomposi- 
tion oli  the  inifrt'dienta.  The  preceding  figure  repre- 
K-nts  the  arrangement  of  the  {tots  and  furnace, 
which  was  adopted  a  few  years  since  at  the  West- 
minster gas-works. 

The  preparation  of  sal  ammoniac  irom  bone- 
^irit  Mitt  is  nearly  similar. 

Prop.  The  sal  ammoniac  of  commerce  is  found 
under  the  form  of  large  hemispherical,  cup-like 
eakes  or  masses,  having  a  semi -crystal  line  texture, 
and  var}-ing  in  weight  from  100  to  1000  lbs. 

V*f.  It  is  much  used  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
the  working  of  metals  and  in  dyeing;  it  is  also 
employed  in  large  quantities  to  give  a  factitious 
pung»-ncy  to  snulF;  in  chemistry  to  form  frigoric 
mixtureji.  &c.,  and  in  medicine,  it  is  given  as  a  di- 
nn  tic.  stimulant,  and  tonic.  Dose,  ly  to  t20  gre. 
'ronihturcl  with  bark,  in  agues.)  1  oz.  to  half  a 
pint  ut'  water  fonns  a  good  chiihiuin  lotion. 

Pur,  It  forms  a  clear  and  coioriess  solution  with 
water,  and  wholly  volatilizes  by  heat.  xMixed  with 
lime  or  caustic  ptjtiissa,  it  evolves  the  pungent 
odor  of  aiiunonia ;  it  gives  a  white  curdy  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver. 

R^murki*.   The  nal  ammoniac  of  commerce  is 
g*'nerally  sufllriently  pure  for  all  the  piir])oses  of  j 
the  nrts,  hut  when  wanted  of  greater  purity,  it  may 
be  hrnken  into  pieces   and  re -sublimed  from  an  ' 
earthenware  vessel  into  a  large  receiver  of  earth-  i 
en  ware  or  glass,  in   which  state  it  is  known   as  1 
**)luwers  of  Mil   anmioniac."  from  being  in   fin(> 
powder.     Chemically  pure  hydrochloratu  of  am-  I 
moiiia  may  Im>  preparedhy  adding  the  pure  carbon- 1 
ate  of  ammonia  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until  ;■ 
vaturat'-d. 

AMMONIA.  xMTKATE  OF.  Syn.  Nitrate 
OF  Oaioi:   of   Ammoxu'm.      Xitrim    Flammans.  ! 


NiiRiM  Skmi-volatilk.  Prrp.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
with. 3  times  its  weight  of  water,  then  gradually  add 
se*«<{nicarboii:ite  of  ammonia  in  {)owder,  to  satura- 
tion :  e valerate  and  crystallize. 

£  V«,  t^r.  This  salt  is  principally  employed  for 
the  pri'paration  of  nitrons  oxide,  or  laughing  gas, 
ot  which  nearly  3  ruble  feet  may  he  procured  fmm 
1  Il».  .;  Daw.)  It  forms  a  verv  convenient  "  freez- 
ing  iiiixtiire"  witli  water,  and  may  he  used  for  this 
pur[iaso  any  number  of  times  by  simply  eva]>ora- 
ting  the  solution  to  dryness,  when  the  salt  will  l>e 


obtained  unaltered,  ready  for  another  operation. 
jDcMTf .  !20  to  30  gn.,  as  a  febrifuge,  but  It  appears 
worthless  in  this  respect  Remarks.  Nitrate  of 
ammonia  cr>'8tallizes  in  beautiful  hexagonal  prisms, 
when  the  procem  is  conducted  at  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceednig  100°  F.,  but  at  212°,  in  long  silky  fibres 
or  needles.  When  dried  at  300°,  it  Ibnns  a  com- 
pact white  mass.  The  first  is  called  prismatic, 
the  second  ^/«rou«,  and  the  third  compact  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

AMMONIA,  OXALATE  OF.  (Ammoxl« 
Ox  alas,  1*.  E.)  Prep.  Oxalic  acid  Jiv,  water  4 
pints,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  5viij.  Proe. 
Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water,  then  add  the  am- 
monia in  powder ;  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  the  form  of  the  Ed.  Pli., 
but  all  that  is  re({uin^d  is  to  saturate  a  solution  of 
o.xalic  acid  with  anunonia.  It  is  used  as  a  test  for 
lime,  with  which  it  produces  a  white  precipitate  so- 
luble in  nitric  acid. 

AMMONIA,  WATER  OF  OXALATE  OF. 
Prep.  Dissolve  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  10  or  12 
tiiiitis  its  weight  of  pure  water.     Use.  As  above. 

AMMON lA,  SUCCINATE  OF.  Prep.  Sat- 
urate a  solution  of  succinic  acid  with  ammonia, 
(liq.  or  carb.,)  evajiorate  and  cr^-stallize.  Use,  As 
a  test  for  iron.     It  is  said  to  be  autis|>asmodic. 

AM.MONIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  iiyn.  Sul- 
FAMiDE.  Secret  Salt  of  Glauber.  Sulpuate 
OF  Oxide  of  Ammonium.  Oxysulpiiiox  of  Am- 
monium. Secret  Sal  Ammoniac.  Am.mom.v  Sul- 
phas. (Lftt.)  The  manufacture  of  the  crude  sul- 
phate has  been  already  described ;  the  pure  salt  is 
made  as  follows : 

Prep.  Saturate  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  am- 
monia ;  eva|>orate  and  crystallize. 

Uses,  i^c.  It  is  diuretic  and  aperient,  but  has 
been  little  used  in  medicine.  Dose.  5  to  30  grains. 
The  crudo  sulphate  forms  an  excellent  manure. 
(Sec  Mani'res.) 

AM.MOM.VCAL   lavender.     Syn.  Am- 

MOMACAL    Ai.COIIOLATE    OK    LAVK.Nin'.R,    ^1*.    Cod.) 

Prrp.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  English  oil  of  lavender  in 
:i  llts.  of  spirits  of  ammonia.  Use.  Stimulant ;  as 
a  iicent  in  tainting. 

AMMONI.METKY.  Syti.  Aslmomometrv. 
The  operation  by  which  the  strength  ol'  liquid 
ammonia  or  ammonia  water  is  determined. 

Pror.  The  htreiigth  of  liquid  aiiunuiiia  is  best 
found  from  its  specific  gravity,  which  may  lie  easily 
ascertained  by  an  hydrometer,  or  sp.  gr.  Ifottlc. 
(See  SrEciFic  (Jravitv.)  When  the  content  of 
ammonia  per  cent,  may  be  found  by  mere  in.^ipec- 
tion  of  either  of  the  following  tables,  or  apprtixi- 
mali.-ly  by  deducting  the  sp.  gr.  expressed  in  thnre 
integers  from  9!>ri,  and  dividing  the  reiiminder  by 
4;  the  quotient  will  give  the  per  cenlage  very 
nearly.  (Ure.)  This  rule  may  be  employed  for 
such  s]>.  gr.  as  are  not  contained  in  the  tables. 

I.  Table  of  the  Per  Centage  of  Pure  Ammonia, 
in  Water  of  Ammonia  of  the  specific  gravitv 
OyTfjO  to  0-9GJI2.     Hy  Sir  11.  Daw. 


tip.  (Jr. 

OH7:)0 
0  ^'^7.) 
0-1)0(10 
OOOM 


Ainiiionl'i. 


2ti00 
23-37 


Water. 

fi7-,')0 
70-75 
74  00 
74-63 
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S[l.  ilT. 

Aiiimonln. 

Waior. 

0'9lG(i 

;ii>07 

77-93 

o-y-Vw 

19- f)  4 

K)-46 

0  1KTJ6 

17 -.W 

>rti-4H 

OJKK') 

ITi-hH 

t<-M2 

0-9435 

14-5:* 

c<5-47 

0-9  I7f) 

i.-riG 

HO -51 

OilfiKi 

li-lO 

H7-(;o 

o-9:»-ir> 

iir>G 

HH-44 

()-9:>73 

1()K>- 

1<9-1H 

0 -9:197 

1U17 

fci9-KJ 

0  lHil9 

9  (JO 

90-40 

0-9(>92 

9-59 

90 -.OO 

II.  Tabi.r  of  the  l*iT  CViitiijjj*  of  l*un*  Aniiiioiiiu, 
and  of  Ainmuuia  Water  uf  0-9000  in  W titer  of 
Ammonia  of  thi*  ^pi'ciHc  frruvity  0-9000  to 
0-9943.     Hy  Ur.  I'rk. 


Wiicrr  of 
O-'JtN). 

Aiiiiiinnia  in 
lU). 

1                     1 
WaUT  III  l«0.i 

1 

S|i.  fir.  liy 
r\|N-riniL-nL 

~100 

*Jf)-5<M) 

i     73-500     ; 

0-9(NN» 

95 

a5-i7:i 

1    74-s-j:i 

0-9015 

90 

iJ3-H:,o 

•     H]- 150     ' 

o-9(nm 

85 

*h>-.VJ5 

77 "475     1 

0-9133 

80 

*>1-*J1M) 

'.     7^MiO 

0-9177 

75 

19-H75 

.    H)-rr) 

0- 92-27 

70 

H'mO 

hl-lolj     ' 

0-9-275 

f»5 

l7-:i-j:) 

Kj.775    1 

0-93-JO 

») 

15-9(M> 

Ki-inti    , 

0-93113 

55 

14-575 

:     h5.4'.'5 

0-9110 

50 

13'J.V) 

m;-7."iO 

0  9155 

45 

11 -y^."* 

h-<-075     ' 

09510 

40 

lOfiOO 

M»-40tl 

OlCiiVi 

35 

9-L»7:i 

9o-7-j:i 

0-9i;i4 

30 

7 -9:10 

9'J050     ■ 

0-9iH;'2 

25 

(;-tw5 

93-375     ' 

0-97MJ 

i>1» 

Trim) 

91-7UO 

U-97i;r< 

15 

3-975 

9»J-(r.»5     1 

0-9r<.H 

10 

a-t;:»n 

97-350 

0'9*'-'7 

5 

1-325 

9-'-<i75     ■ 

0-9915 

AMMONIAC 'I'M.  A  cum  r<»Kin,  lln'  inN|M»*(:i- 
ted  juice  of  iIk*  don-ni;t  stnunoiiiucuiu.  IL  is  htini- 
iilant  and  fxpti-tnrant.  and  ii*  niucli  usid  m  v.x- 
tarrlii*.  Ihute.  10  to  30  frn.  in  }'ills,  or  diirn^d 
thrun{;li  watiT. 

AMMOMACl^M,  STRAIN KD.  Prrp.  I. 
Roil  tln>  ainnioniacnni  witii  w-iti-r.  nntil  it  fdnnK 
an  emnlHioii  or  milk,  t!i<-n  str-tin  it  tlin>ui;)i  can- 
VOMH :  l>uil  the  n'fuHt'  a  Hfcnnd  time  wilii  niori' 
water :  mix  the  liquorsi,  and  L-va]'oratf'  to  &  {jni|ii-r 
conKit<t(>nrt'. 

II.  l*lac«'  tlippum  on  a  Mrvi*  or  ranvaw  Ftrainfr, 
and  put  it  on  lliotopof  a  cop^M-r  {lan.  rontainini;  a 
little  lM)iliiiir  water.  The  t«teiim  will  NOl'tm  tile 
l^un.  whi<-h  will  th«>n  rnn  ihroiiL^h.  jeavni^  tin- 
impiirities  }>i-hind  :  f>va{N»rate  :is  iM-fure. 

Krnnnkii.  'Vhv  tirnt  mi-thtM)  w  tiiut  usually 
adopted  in  trade'*  hul  the  w-rond  pP'>ervcH  thi* 
oili»r  ol  til'*  iiuin  much  iN-tti-r.  r'«r^.  To  make  tin' 
pl:u»tcr  of  auiiii'iinaouin,  and  tht'  jdiutttT  of  aninio- 
mariiin  uiid  nn-rcurv. 

AMMOTK-  Ai'in.  Van<piilin  and  Huniva 
ffavi'  tliis  name  to  ailantoin,  whieh,  hy  i»ome  un- 
accoui)tai>ic  niiiitakc,  they  reprfM-ut  to  haw  found 


in  the  liquor  aninii  of  the  cow,  iiwtead  of  the  fluid 
of  the  allantoiri,  im  Hhown  by  Ijaivaij^ue. 

AML'liETS.  SnIiQituncoM  worn  altout  the  per- 
Mun  to  protect  the  wearer  a^ainKt  mnno  real  or 
imairinary  vvil.  Tlieir  protective  |iower  dt>{iend« 
entirely  on  the  imairination ;  they  un"  therelbre 
now  wholly  discarded,  excpt  hy  tlio  inoHt  Hupt^r- 
Ktitiou8  and  i^rnunint.  Camphor  m  frt*(iuentiy 
worn  aH  a  pruteetive  a;;ain«t  fever. 

AMV(;f)AlJNi:.  Discovered  by  Rubiquet 
and  lioutron  C'harlard.  Stiurce,  Tho  bitter  al- 
mond and  the  lanrocenisuH. 

Pnp.  l*owder  hitter  ahiiondit,  from  which  the 
oil  has  JM'en  thunniirhly  exjireK^-d,  and  boil  it  re- 
IM'ittedly  in  alcohol  ol  !I3  or  9 1{{ ;  mix  tho  M'voral 
tinetures.  and  difilil  otFthu  alcuiiol ;  mix  tlieKinipy 
n-siduum  with  water,  add  a  little  veaht,  and  for- 
ntent;  after  the  li-rmtiitution  hns  ceuM*d.  evapo- 
rate in  a  water  liath  to  the  couHistence  of  aKirup, 
and  add  aUrohol  of  !)  1 J ;  colled  tiie  pn-cipitate, 
drain  w<-ll.  and  purify  hy  repeated  re-8uhllioxi«  and 
cr\'HtullizatiouH.     Pnni.  3  to  4^. 

Pntp.^  ij-r.  Form^  Silken  crystallino  ecaloii; 
tiLste,  Hweet  and  nnttv :  wMiitleiM;  huluhle  in  wa- 
ter  and  hut  alcohol.  Its  siilution,  mixed  w-ith  milk 
of  almonds,  prtnlureii  pruhnic  acid  and  eiwutial  oil 
of  almonds. 

AMY(;!)AMM('  ACID.  A  new  ucid  dis- 
covered hy  WohU'r  and  l.iehij;. 

/'rf-y).  |)i;fta»lve  amyirtlaline  in  harjia  water,  and 
iKiil  the  siilution  in  a  class  \esfH>l  as  lon^  iw  ammo- 
nia is  evolved  ;  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until 
pn-eipilation  ceaMH  ;  filter  and  ovu|M>rate  \\w  clear 
li<|niil  in  a  water  hath.  Prop.t  cjj-r.  A  colorlcMi 
tran>])arent  aciduliitis  masN  :  deli<piescent  in  damp 
air.  and  soluble  in  water.  With  the  haseit  it  fonnut 
Kohihle  MtUs  hut  little  known,  called  amy«rdiiliiiitteii. 

A  M  V 1  ill '  ACID.  A  new  acid  com|H>iind,  finit 
d'-serilM-d  by  M.  Tiinnerman  in  TroinmsdortT** 
*  Juiirn.d.*  It.s  ultimate  constituents  arc  carbon 
*2\i,  oxygen  3.     It  is  hut  little  known. 

Pnp.  Three  {Kirlii  of  muriatic  acid  arc  ifradii- 
ally  added  thruiiirli  u  iVedni^  IiiIm'.  to  one  {Kirt 
each  of  stan-li,  black  oxide  o!  iiMUifancH-^  and 
water,  previously  well  mixed  tii;r,.iiicr  and  heated 
in  a  capacioiitf  tui)ulatcd  retort,  connected  with  a 
well-cooled  receiver.  The  jirodurt  \»  iiiiptire  ;iinylic 
acid,  which  should  Ih'  saturateil  with  rurlHinatn  of 
lime,  ami  cr\st.illi/Hd  by  ;fenlk'  evaponttioii.  This 
hilt.  di(-oM)pii*><-d  li\  V.l  |M-r  cent,  oi'  sulphuric  acid, 
y It  Ids  liy  ilisiiliatioii  pure  am}!ic  acid. 

Vrup.  li  I'lirms  salts  with  tile  basen.  which  are 
luosily  ^'iliiblf  and  di.-li(ini-M'<  nt,  and  {Niittoesfi  the 
phijierly  (if  r»  (liiciii;:  tin*  iiilrale  of  Mlver  and  mu- 
riate of  (;iild.  It  eva|KirateH  when  in-ntly  heuted, 
ami  iriveit  out  a  sharp  smell.  ri-senibliii|r  pniiMC 
acid. 

AN  VCARPirM  INK.  The  ca.Nli..w  nut  con- 
tains a  tlnid  between  thv  kernel  anil  shell,  winch 
forms  nil  excellent  markin:;  ink.  Ou  linen  and 
cotton  it  turns  fi^radually  black,  and  in  vi  ry  duru- 

bie,      f're.' 

.■\  N  A I J  ^'  S I  .S,  '^ I  \  ( '  II I :  M IS  rR  \ . ;  Tli e  resol ution 
of  any  siibMaiice  into  its  cleiii'-nts.  It  is  divided 
into  tf'ntlit'itir*'  and  tfimntitiitiri'  analysiH :  and 
these  a«::iin  into  jnnxiitnttr  ami  nltinmlr  iuialysiv. 
Til*'  jhitt  coiisi>«ts  in  ni'-rely  ttndiii!;  the  con(|>o- 
iit-iits  ol  a  c(iiii|Niinid  :  the  Mn'miil,  the  coni|>nnentA 
and  the  pro{>orlions  of  each  of  them ;  the  thirds 
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tlie  proximate  or  compound  constituents ;  and  the 
ftiurtkj  tlip  chemical  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. For  HUcccRS  in  chemical  anaiysis  a  tho- 
rou!;h  acquaintance  with  the  various  properties  of 
bodies  is  required,  as  well  as  an  aptitude  in  apply- 
in<;  thai  knowledge  in  discriminating  them  and 
s^'piiratiuET  them  from  each  other.  Judgment  and 
expi.Ttnetw  in  manipulation  are  also  essential.  To 
enter  fully  into  the  suhject  of  chemical  analysis  is 
not  tiie  object  of  the  present  work :  nor  would  its 
size  admit  of  such,  even  tliou^h  every  pa|re  of  it 
were  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  reader  will, 
however,  find  appended  to  each  article  of  iini>or- 
tanre  the  most  simple  means  of  determininir  its 
purity^  as  well  as  detect! n|^  its  presence  in  mix- 
tures, and  in  some  cases  estimatin^r  jtM  quantitv. 

ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS,  FLU- 
ID  FOR.  iOhjtrts  of  Natural  History,  jr.,) 
Pr^p.  I.  Saturate  water  with  sulphurous  acid,  and 
add  a  little  creosote. 

II.  DitMolve  4  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  in  100  of 
water,  to  which  3  per  cent,  of  muriatic  acid  has 
been  added. 

III.  Dissolve  5  or  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  KNi  of  water,  to  which  2(  of  muriatic  acid  has 
been  added. 

IV.  Mix  together  one  part  of  ammonia  water 
.stron;;)  with  .1  times  its  weight  (each)  of  water 
Slid  spirit  of  wine. 

Rrmarkft.  These  fluids  are  used  by  immersinpr 
tlio  ubjects  therein,  in  close  \Tssels.  The  third  for- 
mula id  apt  to  render  animal  sulistancrs  ver}'  hard. 

AN(HOVIK.S,  BRITISH.  Prrp.  To  a  iKck 
of  s])r.-itri  put  two  pounds  of  salt,  three  ounces  of 
bay-t«.ilt,  one  pound  of  saltiM;tro,  two  ounces  of 
prunella,  and  a  f''w  ^rmins  of  cochineal:  pound 
lh»'iii  all  in  a  mortar,  then  put  Into  a  utono  pan  or 
ari'^liovy  barrel,  fin«t  a  lay^r  of  sprats,  and  then  one 
oi'tiii;  coiiijKiund,  and  ho  ou  alternately  to  the  top. 
IVs.-«  I  hem  d'jwu  hard;  ouver  th«-ni  close  for  six 
ni'-iitlw.  and  th»'y  will  !m?  tit  tornsp,  and  will  really 
pr'>iliif:i.'  a  ino^t  excellent  tlavon-d  sauce.  Rf- 
n-.ri*.  A  lar«;f  trade  is  done  in  this  article,  espe- 
r.:ili\  tor  making  aurhovy  pa.Hte  or  sauce,  when  a 
iittit'  more  rolorinp  is  added. 

ANClfOVY  POWDER.  Prep.  I.  Pound  an- 
chovies to  a  pawte,  then  rub  ihcm  through  a  sieve, 
-tnd  add  enough  flour  to  luake  a  douirh,  which 
uii:-t  be  rolled  out  into  thin  slices  and  dried  for 
powderiuff. 

II.  .'Substitute  British  anchovies,  and  add  color- 
\i\Z-     l'*^.   To  make  siiuces. 

ANCIiUSIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been 
jriven  to  the  coloring  principle  of  alkanet  root,  (the 
anchu^a  tinctoria,)  but  little  is  known  respecting 
it.      Sre  Alkankt  Root.) 

ANEMOMKTKR.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
ra'uinir  the  force  of  the  wind. 

An  ixcellent  instrument  of  this  sort  which  may 
b"  applied  to  detennine  th<'  draught  of  a  chimney 
n*  well.  i<s  the  aneniometf-r  of  Dr.  Liud,  the  con- 
ftmrtirm  of  which,  by  means  of  tho  annexed  en- 
gravinjr,  will  h**  rendered  familiar.  App.  The 
op^n  end.  n,  is  kept  by  means  of  a  vane  prrwented 
to  til**  wind,  which  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  (water)  6,  raises  it  in  the  arm  e.    Tho  dif- 


ference of  the  level  of  the  fluid  in 
the  two  arms  of  the  instrument  ia 
the  measure  of  the  force  of  the 
wind.  To  estimate  the  draught 
of  a  flue  or  chiumey,  the  ann  c  is 
placed  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
oritice  a  in  the  apartment. 

AN E.MON IN K.  A  substance 
noticed  by  Lowig  and  Fehling, 
extracted  by  hot  alcohol  from  the 
anemone  pulsatilla,  nemorosa,  and 
pratensis.  By  the  action  of  baryta 
water  on  this  substance,  Lowig  obtained  a  com- 
pound which  has  been  called  anemonic  arid. 

ANDERSON'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Barbadoca 
aloes  2  oz. ;  jalap  1  oz.,  (both  in  powder ;)  oil  of 
aniseed  H  drops  ;  mix  and  beat  them  into  a  man 
with  sirup.     Dose.  5  to  20  grains  ;  purgative. 

ANGELICA,  CANDIED.  Prep.  Boil  the 
fresh  stalks  in  water,  to  remove  their  bittcmesiy 
then  put  them  into  a  sirup  boiled  to  a  full  candy 
heiglit,  and  boiling  hot ;  let  them  remain  until 
nearly  cold,  when  tliey  may  bo  taken  out  and  dried. 
Prop.  Cordial  and  stomachic. 

ANGELICA,  EXTRACT  OF.  L(Dr.MoHii.) 
Macerate  2  lbs.  of  the  bruised  root  in  1  gallon  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  for?  days ;  strain  and  press  ; 
then  macerate  again  in  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit ; 
filter  each  separately ;  mix  and  distil  off  the  spirit ; 
lastly,  evaporate  tho  remainder  in  a  water  bath  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract.  Remarks.  Quality 
very  fine  ;  odor  and  taste  strongly  babiamic. 

II.  Macerate  2  lbs.  of  bruised  angelica  root  in 
I  gallon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified 
spirit  and  water  for  10  days,  frequently  shaking  ; 
then  proceed  as  bi>fore.  Remarks.  Not  so  bal- 
samic as  the  former. 

AN(;EL1C.\,  INFUSION  OF.  Dr.  Mohr 
directs  the  use  of  hot  water,  or  preferably  wine. 
Remarks.  An  oil  and  water  is  also  ohtaiuefl  from 
angelica,  by  distillation ;  a  tincture  is  prepared, 
(with  rectified  spirit,)  and  pills  are  made  of  the 
extnict. 

ANGELIC  .\C'ID.  During  a  recent  analysis 
of  angelica  root,  by  L.  A.  Huchner,  jun.,  he  dis- 
covered a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  of  a  punirmt  sour 
smell,  and  biting  acid  tnste  ;  somi'timcH  tluid  and 
oleaginous,  and  soiiiotinirN  rrystallized  in  striated 
prisms.  (Schmidt's  .lalirb.,  Aug.  Ih-t2.) 

AN(iEIilClNE.  A  sul)stance  obtained  from 
the  root  of  angelica.  The  process  is  troublesome, 
and  the  product  small. 

AN(;EL  WATER.     Syn.  PoRTnuAi.  Watkr. 

;  Prep.  Mix  together  1  pint  each  of  orange-flower 

.  and  rose-water,  ^  pint  of  myrtle  water,  i  oz.  of 

essence  of  musk,  and  1  oz.  of  essence  of  unil>er- 

gris  ;  shake  them  well  up,  and  filter  through  white 

blottluir-papiT. 

ANGOSTURA  BARK.  The  true  medicinal 
angostura  or  cusparia  bark  is  brought  from  the 
Wi'st  Indies ;  but  a  spurious  and  |>oiH)nous  spe- 
cies is  imported  from  the  East  IndieH.  and  is  Ire- 
queiitly  sold  for  or  mixed  with  the  former.  The 
following  tahidar  view  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  will  allbrd  a  ready  means  of  detecting  tliis 
I  fraud 
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Tabular  View  of  the  C'luiractoriHtir}!  of  the  True  and  FalM*  AniroHtuni  Harkii ;  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Pe- 
KKiRA,  from  his  own  rcM'un'hcH,  ami  thnsii  uf  (iciuoi'kt,  Fkf.,  and  otheni. 


I  Trui*  AntfiMluni  Bark.  Nux  Vomica,  tir  FnUe  Aneu^lum  B.irk. 

I  I 


KpideniiiHil  cru.*t 


p  }  UiiilN  iir  (1:it  |iiiTt!H.  ^iRiiuhl  or  xiicht- )    WAiiill<«  nr  flat  pii-rci;  Nhurt :  nRcn  vrry  ninth 

■■"'"* 'f     ly  iH-nl si      twHh-ft,  likr  (irii'il  hiirn;  iirrhrU  barkwiinU. 

Ihlnt       ••        ••         •>   I)iNA!:rii'(il»lo     ••         ••         Nnm*.  nr  \t.Ty  <'lii:hl. 

Tanlc j  "',"7:,;;"„';'^""**    ^^^^^^^^-^^^^    «""» =  J  l.,t..„soly  iMtlcr ;  .,ry  iw'r<\*lrin. 

,, .  . .„,  i„«.s,.,       i  Ikirk  irntfilf  whi'n  dry:   <'a-lly  nil;/    \Brokon,  or  i-iU  wiih  dilliculty:    h«Avy;    tivue 

IHinlno!c*«mliUn>il)..^     iiyhl .  lJ^^u^  m.l  vrry  dni-c    ..         \    t     r-iujir.rt. 

Fnirlurt' Hull  and  lilnrkiiih Ui'^lmni^. 

Sifi  ■.    I      -  .    II  ...I  I       :..:.■  I     ..      \    .  Vari'ihli";  !MirniMinn"«  u  «*ininK\riiJ*l  rnlnrrd  laver; 
r!..,e...l  nrn-i..Un-d.l.LMl>  urau^i.  J  ..r  l.s.  mi.ii.  r.d  or  ^.pi-n'X.inai.'il.     Niir.r  uckJ 

Inner  ^iirtaro    ..         ..  )      /„,nr  ^..id ..  J    /      hy  miri.' nnd. 

s  <£      V'i"*'*- '•■"""*■  niiic  riiliir  df«in>y«'d Siicliii)  n-ilili>rii'd. 

=  IS  j  .S-Muirhlo     j  j  KI.Kn.liMil  d,.rk  i:ra> M.  hnm-n  pn-r-,.  j  ,  y..j,..wi.,h  cnvn  lupmr. 

*-^S         riilcol  inin  \  f     iitu*  \  '  ' 

'"*•_*  I  i'liio^i-ili'    ot';  i  Norliiin:!!':  hydrot'liliTir  arid  «miimmI  /    i  f^li^rht  tiirliiiiii("«<.  not  inrrriiHrd  by  hyilmrhloric 

S=£  f     I'ot-i-kli    '•  \  f     a  yrlliiw  |ir>i-i|iil.iU-       ••         ••  St      arid. 

^1^     N>trM:.\nd   ..    ^     *^,MA^     aUr^- ^i^^uui)  i»;.kr.  a  a  •  «der:  n  lar-io  W-tntl.y  Inin.iv-.Ui  re.1. 


AN(II)S'I'(MM.\.  Sifii.  l'rsp\ui.\.  Sai.aihn.  "Iniijr  to  kirp  tho  iiif.-it  in  tho  hrim* :  wh'-n  it  '» 
Hini.R  M\ri:\('ri\K.  /'r^/>.  l)ii;rsl  hniisi-il  an-  taiicn  on!  it  hhtiuld  hi>  hnii:;  up  to  dr>*,  p.-trkfd  in 
•riHtiira  h.ifk  in  alcohol  iinlil  tho  litlti-r  will  t.tki* '  lidrri'ln  uilli  rii;n>-i'-;rrain<'d  ^<att.  or Hnioki'd,  wliirh- 
iip  no  nioro  :  then  tiltt-r  ami  snlmiit  it  to  Npoiita-  <*v(-r  may  ho  d'-sircd.  ^V  hon  tlu*  hriiio  has  Ik'(*q 
no'ins  f*v.ipor:itiori.  I'l'ift.  |).-.-o!vr.s  in  a!('oh<il,  >  if^od  lor  Nonio  tiin**,  it  Klioiild  In>  iMiilod  with  komii* 
wati  r.  ami  idkalino  l;irs;  ni-ntr.tl :  (inrtiin-  of  nioro  halt  and  'J  or  .'<  »';rir<i  thi-n  Kkiniiin-d  and 
i;all.s  (ir«'oipit:i|oH  it  from  its  .mm ut ions.  ,>traini-d.     Sall|H*tr  '  add«'d  to  hriiir  iriv*-.'*  tin*  nioat 

AMI  Y  l>li>>rs.  In  CniiMis-ruY.'  Without  a  rod  coifjr,  and  hmwn  Miirar  improvrs  tho  flavor. 
watiT :  a  t'Tin  lV'«pii'Ully  ajiplii  d  to  >ja'.«-H.  •*;dlH.  1.  Drtj  H'llthrj.  In  many  fiarts,  as  in  llanip- 
aloiiiiol.  a'iii>,  aiirl  >onio  oiIot  >.iil»-Jain'i'««.  to  o\-  '  •'hiro.  York-hip*.  \'*..  thr  pnM:oss  of  dry  ^altlnc  ia 
prt>s  ihi'ir  i'\f<-ff  noi-  in  tho  th'u  stall*.  'I'lio  i^as«s  adoptod.  whu-h  ronsist*i  of  inon-ly  Wfll  rnhiiMiir 
nniy  <;<-n>-ra!ly  In*  rondi-ri-d  anlivilmus.  Iiy  pa>slii'4[  tlio  riall,  mixed  wilh  a  liltli>  Hallp«>tro,  into  (ho 
thi-m  thronirli  a  fuht-  ronlaiiiin'j  viry  dry  pow-  no-at.  and  afh  rwrini^  spriiiklinir  poinr  ovit  it.  and 
diTi'd  rhioritio  oi  o;ilcinm.  and  >'imi>  of  thorn  hy  plaoiriir  <t  on  a  ho.trd  or  (rou'rh  in  snrh  a  mannor 
pa.s.-inir  thrniii;h  stroni:  Milplmra- ai-id.  Salts  ma\  ,  that  tho  hrau-  may  drain  ol!!  Soni'timo  frojih 
•;i'nrr.di\  li>'  ilni-d  hv  rauttoui^lv  suhmittin::  th«-m  moat  is  parked  at  riuro  in  ca.sks,  with  ttic  b4-4it 
to   till*   artion   of  hoat  :    :iiid   .itoolmi.  and    many    rthirsr-nrniurd  aaft. 

othor  volatdr   fluiils.   hy  tanful   di.xtillation   fnun  i      r>.  k'irkhm*.     Thi"*  plan   i?*  to  v\or\t  llio  Hnb- 
•'hlorido  of  rah-iiim.  '-ttanro  in  \in<-<rar.   or  a  inixtiin>  of   viiH'^ar  uiid 

AMMAI.  srilSTA  N<'i:s  rSKI)  AS    Im.t.     FVh  iHoflinsrrv.d  in  this  wav. 
r(MM».  rilKSKKVATMlN   l)F.     Animal  snb-        (J.  /V'''''V«''''"*  "'>•' hni.-hod  ovrr  animul  snb- 
Htau('<'s   an*    pn-sorvcd    in   varion.s  ways,  anion;; 'star iroi«  will  kin-p  tlioin  for  any  li-n;;lh  of  tMur. 
which  may  he  montionod —  I  This  uoid  imparts  a  >-niok\  tlavor  :  Imt  ]inr>:  arrtir 

I.  Kx/»tMurf  to  thr  xnn,  or  iu  a  hIovo,  to  as  acid  may  ho  nsoij  In.-ti-ari.  H'-fon*  n.^»'.  tin*  sub- 
hii;h  a  Inat  us  p(w>dilo  wilhoirt  xrorfhinij  thorn.         ^!ahoo  hhoidd  In-  wa<-hi-d  or  noaki-d  ni  w.ittr. 

'2.  Dr^^fKHfr  to  Ifii'  fiust  mitil  th»'\  hiM-onio  7.  Jhiih' isimi  in  ohir  uil.  .'^almon  anil  oiIot 
fro/.«-n,  and  thon  ki'«'pjii^  llii-m  in  tin**  Mat*-,  fi^h  an-  tdl'-n  pri-'or\»«l  in  jar**  <d"  salad  oil.  woll 
.Mi-at.  !i>h.  |Kiiiitry«  \.r.  an-  if'-norally  pp'sorvrd  ■  corki-d  np,  and  rt-nn-ril'-d  ovor. 
in  this  way  in  tlie  culdor  partj<  of  .North  Aini-rioa. '  f*.  i*'.ttints.  Small  hirds,  fi^li.  cookod  moat.  &c. 
in  Unssia.  atid  in  n)an\  idh'T  j»arl.s  of  tlii*  world,  'an*  fnippiiilx  |NMnidi-i|  to  a  pa<lo.  with  ^pl^rl*  and 
In  I iOtViT  Canada,  tho  meat  kili'-d  oarly  in  tho'hntior.  and  pn-^M-d  into  |Mits  niitit  n^'arly  Inll, 
WiUliT  IS  friipjrntly  ki'pt  in  a  frt»/on  statH  lor  wlan  m'l!»-d  clarMlr«i  Imtlor  !<*  poured  ovor  lo 
snnnnor  n^o,  tn  provont  llio  n<'('i;«4ity  of  kiihnir  al>iint  \  or  }  of  an  inch  in  depth.  This  {dait  in 
(hiring  tlf  hotter  [K)rtioiis  of  tho  year.  It  remain;*  called  "  ffittiii'j.'' 
jM-rficlly  Irrsfi.  tf  inior,  and  troiNl  fl.ivun-d.  ■      !•.   Swikiinj.     This  is  done  tm  the  lame  srale 

.M.  Saftiiit;  in  hiiitr.  This  niethud  is  iNith  ca-^v  hv  hanirin!'  tJie  arlicjes  iij)  i:i  Muokinir  nKnn>.  ifito 
and  i-lli-cttial.  Th**  h>'st  plan  is  (o  dis^^nlve  ahout  which  smoke  is  hroi:irht  from  dry  wood  tiros,  kin- 
l  III-*,  of  'jMOil  salt  Ml  1  gallon  <if  wat- r.  for  hnno,  died  in  the  cellar.  f«ir  the  pnrpo-^e  ni  .dlowin^  il  lo 
and  fo  immcrni-  the  meat  llnTcin.  ut  the  ^.lm•■  cmd  ainl  di-|Misilc  ils  cnid*  r  pirf.  hrtore  it  arrives 
time  addiii'i  a  f"W  handfid>  of  niidjssolv-d  larje  at  tin*  no-. it.  Thi>  priMvss  |i  i|ii.rr  •<  Irofn --iv  da)H 
•^r.mii-d  r«».-k  salt,  more  than  it  will  dis-o!vi-.  t«'r  to  a*  ui.iiiy  wi'»  l*^  In  }••  rloriri  it  pn-jierly.  and  w 
ihe  p(ir|Ki-e  of  k'l  pmix  np  itH  stren-^th.  'fhr-i- l«i  _  !>•  st  dnjo-  in  wiFihr.  In  larm-hiniM-v.  wlo-re  dry 
t'-u   da;, s,  de]M-u«hng  un  the  ^i/r,  is  s:inic:eiitt\    wuoil  is  hiirnt,  hams,  &.C.  are  often  Mnokfd  by 
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Ifinit  ifaem  ap  in  anine  rosJ  port  of  ifae  kltehco 
llney.  When  the  iofbI  i*  cut  InlD  ilicrli  Or 
M  dc«iriy  wilk  a  knifi-.  lo  allow  (lie  smokr  lo 

It,  il  a  cdIUiI  "  burtOTiiiig."    This  » 

, ■   pcifDnned  by  hunteni  in  llio  remolcr 

psrtit  ol  f^iimpr,  bf  placing  Ifae  dk-w  ml  a  fraling 
vC  >U-Ju-.  BtHiiil  3  OT  -t  fert'  liigli,  nrer  ■  fire  mule 
vail  Uin  liniDch«B  of  ireca,  and  cnuliuuiiig  th* 
ilr^iu;  (Jill  ■uiokiiig' until  tlio  tnist  be  miflicioiilly 

1<}.  Jrrtiof.  In  MMDe  bot  muntrira  IIh>  meat, 
cut  ill  tiiiii  Bbcw,  is  drird  in  the  fun,  benl  iuto  a 
piuM  in  a  moruu,  and  ptemnd  iuto  jata  for  tuc. 
DKvmcoi  or  flour  t>  nddud.  Th»  jiau  'a 
'■j^riliuB,'  «  "  clisruui." 
Far  »ui-H<irM,  a  new  and  nin]<l«  plan  hoa 
k  lately  adoptr^L  Prvc.  Innnerw  llir  meat, 
t  -  ■■  ■  •  ,„  4  ,„  p  oiniBss  ent-ti.  for  live 
if  boiling  ffslcr,  and  dry  dirm 
tBrtirork.  Bt  a  ri^olui  (etnpprnturB  of  (rom  13(i° 
'"  Fahr.  Next  rVD»ral«  (lie  roup  formrd 
luiie  thF  hhoI.  tu  th<  ronsiHienee  of  b  thick 
i,  uding  a  liltls  apioc  to  HaTor  it ;  into  (his 
nwfifl  the  ptrftMly  dry  piccM  o(  fleiih, 
U  elpose  llifm  to  the  propiT  drying  tero- 
RppPBl  Ihn  iiprnliuii  of  dipping  nnd 
(•fund  and  a  third  time.  Haaarit.  For 
t  bi'  CDuked  in  the  imunl  way 
koilioc,  &c  111  Ihk  iiiiuincr,  mVal  may  lie 
imd  «iUuHi(  «Rit,  {br  IS  to  9U  nionCha. 
_  L  Skiiu  art  firffrvnl  in  tanning,  DC  ripo- 
k  lo  lb'  acliuii  of  oak  baiK  and  other  atitriii- 
'  ■■  iwlil  ttiey  arc  convi^rted  into  leatiirri  or  by 
1^  thtira.  which  n  Bomewkat  Mmilar. 
tior'  melhoda  have  alro  bri>n  occasionally 
i  tot  objecla  of  uatural  hialary  and  ana- 
il  pftparMiana  ;  w  ditule  tpirit  ot  weak  «d- 
'  v  Hihiimatr,  buth  of  which,  how- 
■  hctdm  Iho  Uilurii  uf  anunal  subxtancta 
tsMy.  Thia  may  he  prevented  in  the  for- 
b  by  ailding  a  tittle  Uquor  of  ommuaia.    (See 


L  ffvtn  MtfoMtiun  praditctd  hy  hanging  and 

L  frim  m^atatioti  pradurnl  liy  the  inialalion 
firahlr  gnirt  or  Bonor*,  at  Ihe  fantct  af 

L  FrBPi  ttnitt  oj  lirktBiiig  or  iltetridty. 
L  Fnm  'rlrrmr  evid.    (Dr.  Mason  Gobd.) 

■1  tul»  can  be  gtvrn  exactly  aliitllblo 
:  but  (bo  nadrr  i>  referred  to  Drowk- 
vrt  rl  IV  poenlilelo  pMcure  medical 

'  '■ itiiiicly  TOuglit,  a*  the  deluy 

full  the  cue  hryond  f' 
Ih"  following  valuable 
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wamiili  by  active  fnvtiaii  willi  warm 

ihe  aecDud.  thn  imilBtton  of  nitifiuial  ri 

■ny  meana  at  hand,  of  whiob  none  is  better,  u 

ally,  than  (ho  actioit  of  alteriiBte  preBaura  and  it* 

ccUiiation,  applied  lixthe  thorai  nad  abdomnt,  M 

a«  lo  indnce  eiplralion  first,  end  io^iration  innnr- 

diatBly  by  the  play  of  llio  eliulicily  ot  the  rihf. 


vanned  by  the  frictiotM,  JD  thu  hope  a(  ituhidng  ii 
more  drcided  in^piratJoDp  '  Artiltcial  rpupiralHiu 
miut  be  attended  to,  it  thi>so  mrnaiircB.  rwy 
promptly  enforced,  fail ;  and  iinle*a  the  proper  ap- 
parntuB  be  preerut,  tlie  Dioutli  of  anolhiT  person, 
of  robunl  make,  is  la  be  applied  to  that  of  the  as- 
phyxiated person,  covered  with  a  liandkerchirf, 
the  DMtrile  being  oloB-'d.   (Dr.  Munball  Hull.) 

ANISEED,  COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF. 
Preji.  AutaeedBaiid  an^licaareds.of  each,  8  oz.; 
cassia  bark  and  caraways,  at  each,  j  ra.;  all 
brui^tHl ;  proof  apirit  aad  watrt,  pi  each,  I  gailoii. 
Praf.  Xacerale  lor  3  or  4  daya,  then  dietil  orer  1 

II.  Oil  of  aniaced  2  draohniB ;  oit  of  an^liea  i 
I  drachm ;  oil  of  caieia  90  drojie ;  oil  of  caniway  IS 
drops:  proof  epiril  1  gallon.     Mii  welt 

Uw.  Apleoaaut  eordialinllaliilence,to««]lnita, 
iui.  Date,  i  01.  m  walPr.  Much  iiMd  by  aome 
old  ladies.  Sfnartt.  Should  it  be  milky,  shake  it 
lip  with  o  lableapoouful  of  magpess,  and  filter 
throueb  bloltin|>'paprr. 

ANISETrE  DE  BOIIRDEAUX-  log.  Ani- 
seed  i  01. ;  coriander  and  sweet  fi'Doel  seeda,  of 
each,  1  ox.;  teclilicd  spirit  i  gallon;  water  3 
qnarlR.  Prae,  J^ruise  the  aecda,  and  macerate 
Ibem  for  3  days  in  the  apirlt  and  water ;  then  draw 
over  T  pints,  and  add  lamp  fiigar  3  Iba. 

II.  Lump  aiigar  1}  lb.;  oil  of  auieecd  IS  drapa; 
oilof  Gonlaund  ceniwBy,o('cBch,5draji8;  spirit,  60 
V.  p.,  SquattB.  Proi;.  Rub  a  littlu  of  the  sugar  with 
the  oih>.  then  dissolve  it  i>i  (he  apnit;  add  the  water 
and  filler  through  magtieata ;  lastly,  dinolve  the 
remBiniiiepDrtioDotlliesug:arin  the  filtered  liquor. 

III.  Uood  brandy  3  quarts  ;  sugar  11  lb. ;  ani- 
■ecd  water  1  pint.  As  above.  Renuirkt.  An 
ogceealile  cvdial 


;irpbytia  Invdveeao  attention 
■  of  rEBpirnlion  utd  to  that  of 
row.  The  abject,  doubtieaa,  ia 
in  oE  the  re^nitory  and  circu- 
idiory  fDuFiiona,  the  Conner  of  which  has  been  ar- 
rr«i>d  by  tlia  rilamal  eondllioas  of  the  palient; 
thn  latlitfi  by  Um  eoiilact  of  morbidly  carbonized 
tdood  with  llin  aapiUary  rawela  of  Ihfl  lungs.  The 
dm  tbiof  W  ba  atlfwptad  ii  the  reabiratioit  of 


ANNEALINC.  The  proctea  by  which  gtan 
ia  rendered  le»  frsngitlo.  and  metnls  which  Imvo 
become  brittle  s^ia  rendered  loiigli  BTid  mallea- 
ble. Glaa  vcbsi;1h,  and  other  articles  of  glasi,  are 
annealed  by  being  placed  in  an  oven  or  apurtment 
dear  tlie  fumaonat  which  Ihoy  are  formed,  called 
1he"ieer,"  where  Ihcyare  allowed  to  cool  slowh, 
the  procena  being  proloneed  according  to  thei^ 
bnlh.  iSleet.  iron,  and  alter  nietata  are  annealed 
by  healing  Ibem  and  allowing  them  to  cool  alowly 
on  the  hearth  of  the  fnmana,  or  any  other  auitaWe 

,  place,  unexposed  lo  (he  cold.  As  a  spechnen  of 
unauntiiUd  elms,  the  Frinct  Ruptrl'*  drop  may 
bo  mentioned,  and  of  unanuraled  metali,  raninni 
east  iron  ;  lo  each  of  which  the  reader  ia  referred. 
in  llieic  siphahelical  placea. 

I     ANNO'lTO.    A  vaJuahls  coloring  matter.  *im- 

rled  into  Europe  in  cahea,  and  usQnIly  made  up 
England  into  mill,  befDre  aals.  Saurce.  The 
p<>llicl«  of  Ihe  aeoda  of  the  biia  orellaua.  Sate 
Alcohol,  ellier,  volatile,  and  filed  i»I>,  to  each  of 
which  it  imparts  a  beantiful  orange  color:  very 
■olubis  in  alkaliuo  Iye9,  which  darken  il,  and  in 


r 


^m^m^ 


mm 


Dcid,  wliich  ianm  it  b]i:e< 


Sv«.  (ijm,i.i!«i 


Itt-  I  li,-igi)>MniruIii  ef  Migri 
miIbi  Into  s  clincoiD 


1 


illxt!' 


a  colli 


>,  oret  tlic  firr,  and  l^'tV; 
in([in>1ii  n>p  and  liuilrit%.' 

arutnilnn  tlw 


luliao  tpwipl  for 

AM'ACII'a    MHl>nin»  ih* 
uoid  of  111''  nomiuibi  and  (liiw 
nior* :  j  hfunliurn.  ds-ajn^pMB,  uid  diBrrWa.    I'bo  piiucl- 1- 


Uw  liqiioT  uMif  iiaiir ;  wmli  ihi 
liule  cold  wattTj  Ukui  drsfn  un 


.iml  p. 


■  a  tlir  Dun' 


a  pnorMilnilEd  form. 

ANNO  rro,  COMMON,  ^yn.  Rkuuokd  .\s- 

NOTTO.     E*OLiBn   ANHorra.     he-   Egg  or  floe 

sonolla  SI4  Iba. ;  cuni  Icaitncaiilli.  10  Iha.;  nOiiPh 

S  Itw. ;  MMp  li  lb. ;  rrd  Ixilr.  ur  Vroneiliia  nd,  I 

fror.   Mix  by  boat  iu  a  CD|i|H>r 


arln.  Uxiil  ftn  roiUiDnn  giuriiiiH^  Should 
It  bB  allT(n[ilrd  lo  pnattbiii  uffTnr  gfuuine  minolto. 
tlw  fraud  nuiy  bp  dvtrctcd  by  iu  puitial  ulubilHy 
in  nIcohoL 

ANNOTTO.  CHOICE  OF.  AnoMlo  «houU 
be  diOHU  of  a  good  lUme  color;  hhf^ltr  iu  Ihi- 
middUlluii  on  Unaulcidr.  It*houldr»cl  toiluurl 
■moMb,  »!]  h&w  B  pKid  ci>iuiM*iica^  It  sbinikl 
fWf  B  nroiiii  tntfil, 

ASSirrro   UVK.     Pr^-p.   cm  Iho  Bnnotia 


wlnn  with  ivifitvnrni  m 
nv«.)    TtlB  rfow  ot  lie  <■( 

wAj  in  powdrf  ia  half  a 

^.B-Ca't'lj  "■•'    ■■■■' 
of  lbf>  snbitKiK.    \ :   I  . 

ANTHELlliN  ■■■■■■■ 
worms.      /.,-(     ■, 


mil  lh<>v 


h,^ly  n 


'.  tben  dilulu  nilli 
■  "*  ofdytuig.  Im- 


ANODYNE.  {From  tlw  Gr,  i,  withwit.  Bod 
Wsr^lRiili.)   .VTiicdiruii' »')ikliii11ayB|Him.  Atiioug 


■Ixrgwd  m  btand)',  jumble  brad*,  or  clk'i  hoof,  lo 
mil  Itie  rBDclcn  ti  tba  prntnbFn.  Vte.  I'o  pro- 
mm  Miay  dxntltloD  ui  children,  nnd  aierp  in  fi>*Dn. 
( Dab !) 

ANOPVNK.  INFANl'lLB.  Prtti.  i^lmp 
oT  n<d  p"|>iiiHt  1  oin  BdiiiHil  water  3  <>t.>b[anity  oi 
>pint  of  witH-  i  in. ;  mix.  Vw.  An  ricrllrnt  aao- 
dyDF  for  iufBUla.     Dott.  A  BOiail  (ouptHmful  aa 

AKoi>YNB.    MARTIAL.     Fr*p.  Iii«>!M 

BniiiKmiatrd  inn  In  wUrr.  and  jnweipirale  with 
l.ijuotnf  |>u(a**  :  waah  md  dry.  Krmmk:  An 
uliH<h<l«  prrpnralioii.     ll  i*  tMjui-eiide  of  iron. 

AXODY.NB,  MINKRAL.'  An  old  iirr|«»r«- 
tion  fortoMl  by  diMKilriofr  dt(plior«tJa  anlimotiy  in 


ANTHIARING.'  vVyn.  AimtW!.*.  Tlw  ^-^ 
livr  prfDoiple  of  Uw  anliana  iDucans,  or  U|  ~ 
pai«n-Uea  of  Jara>  It  m  Mlracltd  from  Uif  n] 
poinn  by  slcofaol.  and  is  oblainrd  uudrr  Uk-  ft 
ofciriBlI  er)iitaljlne  ncalaf.  It  a  u  fnghlfut  poti 
lo  wliirh  na  antidote  b  knnn  n. 

vNI'HRAKOKALI,     \  ■.■  ■ 

!<i   L>r.  Polya  in  ncntriili 

.,      Frrp.  Ua  m  bd  ,•■■ 

I  imrtaof  powtlored  ooul  V.  .1.    . 

L '. i^jBolnlion  of  DBiiMin  )"ji..    ^         

v.rtfd  into  a  homogrnfoua  lil"'-''  prn.iir,  /' 
1  ijniinitie  wilh  -95  smioiae  of  powdetcd  liqBO 
•i  or  -I  Unin  dailv 

Rr-i.u,u  \vi;, _      ,  „ 

.pWt 


.  ^ll'uf  a 


loulij  enndlo.  • 


AN  ]  ,'!■  ■,     .■  ,  M  i    n.MMADEOr  Pr*]*; 

Aiillir  i!. 'I  I  .  I  III    |..'i'.  il'T  I  part,  lird  30  parlcp 

Rimorki.  ••  SaiJ"  to  have  beca  ttiai  \lj  Ot  , 
Gibcrt  at  Dir  lIOpitBl  Sl  Louh.  on  14  MMB  At 
cUtoDeou  diBBime.  rrMnv  rf  ivhieh  m-ro  cuM^K 
Bod  in  all.  tbc  ".'■■■■■ ,—<-'n,tni^^     -^ 

ANTURAiNH  I.     ■■   :.■ 
by  Krilnriw,  ii; 

Pnp.   D'u^:.:  

potBHB.  sp^  irr  i!  prroKidfl 

pOBure  to  lli>'    '  .  (ilue.    H 


crvulBla  nf  iniimrv  anllirtiuil 
I  lanipd.  Purify  by  unilinK  il 
i  liltuf  iha  fall  KOd  di 


lib  lime.  criMal* 
I  with  acrtie  vH, 
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when  lai|[e  odorlew  tabular  crystals  will  be  de- 
poHted  as  the  solution  cools.  This  is  the  pure 
hydrated  aekL 

Remutrkt,  This  acid  is  fusible  and  volatile,  yield- 
Bif  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid.  It 
dMohres  m  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  forms 
•alts  with  the  bases,  called  anthranilates.  By  de- 
•tmctire  distillation,  it  yields  aniline. 

ANTI-ATTRITION.  Prep,  Grind  tofrether 
blackiead  with  4  times  its  weight  of  lard  or  tallow. 
Ute.  To  ieann  friction  in  machinery,  and  to  pre- 
vent iron  rusting.  Remark.  This  was  once  a  pa- 
iaU  article.  Camphor  is  sometimes  added,  (7  lbs. 
tothecwt) 

ANTIDOTES.  Medicines  used  to  prevent  or 
mnove  the  efiects  of  any  poison  or  disease.  At- 
tached to  each  of  the  principal  poisonous  prepara- 
tioni  mentioiied  in  this  work,  the  reader  will  find 
a  notice  of  the  best  antidotes  and  treatment  of 
cases  of  poiaoning  therewith. 

ANTIHECTIC  POWDER,  POTERIUS'. 
Prtp.  Melt  equal  parts  of  tin  and  metallic  anti- 
mony, powder,  mix  with  six  parts  of  powdered 
oitie,  and  deflagrate  in  a  red  hot  crucible ;  lastly, 
powder  and  wash  well  with  water.  Uaet,  Astrin- 
gent and  tonic;  formerly  used  in  consumption. 
Dote.  10  to  30  grs.  It  is  a  mere  mixture  of  the 
oodes  of  antimony  and  tin. 

ANTIHY8TERIC  DRAUGHT.  (Da.  Jo- 
UT.)  Prep.  Cyanuret  of  potassium  0*05  grammes ; 
distilled  lettuce  water  60  grammes ;  sirup  of  orange 
flowers  20  granmiee ;  mix. 

Admim.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  every  ten  min- 
vtcs  when  the  fit  is  expected;  during  the  fit  it 
may  be  given  in  larger  doses ;  which,  however  in- 
tense, will  be  stopp<^  or  greatly  allayed.  Such  is 
the  assurance  of  Dr.  Josat,  who  declares  its  effi- 
cacy to  have  been  indisputably  proved,  in  upward 
of  55  cases. 

ANTIFERMENT.  A  substance  sold  in  the 
cider  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  arrcstin^r  fermen- 
tation. Prep.  I.  It  generally  consists  of  sulphite 
oi  lime  in  powder,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
the  sulphite  and  powdered  mustard. 

IL  Mix  together  14  lbs.  of  mustard  seed  with 
Ilbu  of  cloves,  and  bruise  them  well  without  dry- 
ing. 

Uee.  A  portion  of  either  of  th^  above  added  to 
cider  or  perry,  tends  to  allay  the  fermentation, 
when  it  has  been  renewed.  The  second  may  be 
used  for  wine  and  beer  as  well  as  cider.  Caution. 
In  the  above  the  sulphite  must  be  employed,  not 
the  sulphate,  which  is  quite  a  different  article. 
(See  FEaiiE.TrATio.x.) 

ANTIMONIC  ACID.  Syn.  Peroxide  of 
AsiTiMOTnr.  An  acid  compound  formed  of  anti- 
mony and  oxy^^n.  It  is  tiie  metal  in  its  highest 
state  of  oxidation. 

Prep.  I.  Digest  metallic  antimony  in  strong 
nitric  acid,  or  dissolve  it  in  nitro-muriatic  acid ; 
then  evaporate  by  heat  until  the  excess  of  acid  be 
expelled,  and  throw  the  solution  into  cold  water. 
The  precipitate  is  the  hydrated  acid ;  by  exposure 
to  a  heat  of  about  500°  or  6U0<^  Fahr.,  the  water 
is  driven  off,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  remains  be- 
hind. 

II.  Mix  powdered  metallic  antimony  with  six 
times  its  weight  of  nitre,  ignite  in  a  silver  cruci- 
Ue,  and  when  cold,  wash  out  the  excess  of  alkali  j 


[with  hot  water;  the  remaining  antimoniate  of 
potash,  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  yields  an 
insoluble  residue  of  antimonic  acid. 

Prop.  The  hydrated  acid  (freshly  precipitated) 
reddens  litmus,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  unless 
soured  with  tartaric  or  muriatic  add.  When  heat- 
ed nearly  to  redness,  it  gives  out  oxygen  and  be- 
comes antimonious  acid.  The  hydrated  acid  is  a 
white  powder ;  the  anhydrous  acid  has  a  pale  yel- 
low color,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  even  with  llie 
assistance  of  the  acids.  With  the  bases  it  forms 
salts  called  antimoniates.  Uses.  It  has  been  used 
in  medicine,  but  owing  to  the  high  state  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  metal,  appears  to  be  neariy  inert.  It 
is  said  to  be  diaphoretic  in  doses  of  2  to  10  grs., 
but  it  has  been  given  in  ^oz.  doses,  2  or  3  times 
daily,  with  good  effect?  (Wilson.)  It  is  now  sel- 
dom used  in  medicine.  TesU.  (See  Antixont 
and  Antimonious  Acid.) 

ANTIMONIOUS  ACID.  Syn.  Binoxidx  op 
Antimonv.  Deutoxidb  of  Antimony.  An  acid 
of  antimony,  containing  1  eq.  less  of  oxygen  than 
the  last,  or  2  eq.  of  antimony,  and  4  eq.  of  oxy- 
gen. 

Prep.  I.  Expose  the  white  hydrated  antimo- 
nic acid  to  a  red  heat,  when  1  eq.  of  oxygen  will 
be  driven  off  along  with  the  water,  and  pure  an- 
timonious acid  remain. 

II.  Either  the  oxide  or  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  long  contained  in  open 
vessels,  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into 
antimonious  acid. 

III.  The  hydrated  acid  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  an  acid  to  the  antimonite  of  an  alkalL 

Prop.  White,  very  infusible ;  insoluble  in  water, 
likewise  in  acids  after  being  heated  to  redness.  It 
combines  with  the  bases  forming  salts  called  anti- 
monites.  The  hydrated  acid  reddens  litmus  and 
dissolves  in  the  muriatic  and  tartaric  acids.  Uee. 
It  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  celebrated  nostrum,  Jameses  powder,  as 
well  as  the  pulvis  antimonialis  of  the  L.  Pii.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  very  inactive  and  uncer- 
tain in  its  operation.  Dr.  EUiotson  exhibited  the 
pulvis  antimonialis,  which  contains  neariy  40  per 
cent,  of  this  acid,  in  doses  of  upwards  of  100  grs., 
without  producing  any  visible  effect.  The  high 
state  of  oxidation  in  which  the  antimony  exists  iu 
this  compound,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  article, 
may  account  for  its  inactivity. 

Remarks.  Neither  the  salts  of  this  nor  the  last 
acid  have  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 
Teste.  (See  Antimony.) 

ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Metallic  Antimony. 
Regulus  op  Antimony.  Hist.,  ^c.  This  word 
is  generally  applied  to  a  gray  metallic  ore,  which 
is  a  sulphuret  of  antimony.  The  pure  metal, 
formerly  called  regulus  of  antimony,  is  of  a  whi- 
tish color,  and  semi-cr)'stalline  appearance.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is  singular :  Basil  Valen- 
tine, a  monk  who  flourished  in  the  15th  century, 
believing  that  it  fa|tened  pigs,  administered  some 
to  his  brethren,  with  the  charitable  intention  of 
giving  them  a  plump  appearance,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  attended  with  fatal  results.  Hence  it 
was  called  "  anti-moine"  **  antimonk"  and  grad- 
ually, antimony.  The  sulphuret  is  even  now  of- 
ten given  by  farriers  to  horses,  to  reuder  their 
coats  sleek. 
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Prep.  I.  Heat  the  protoxide  of  antimony  to 
redne«  in  a  crucible,  having  previously  mixed  it 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cream  of  tartar ;  pour  the 
melted  metal  into  conical  moulds. 

II.  Mix  the  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony 
of  commerce  with  ^  its  weight  of  iron  filings,  and 
submit  it  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble. 

III.  Common  sulphuret  of  antimony  16  oz., 
criun  of  tartar  12  oz.,  nitre  6  oz. ;  mix,  and  pro- 
ceed as  above.  When  cold,  separate  the  scoria. 
Remarkt.  The  first  form  gives  a  chemically  pure 
metal.  On  the  large  scale,  the  ore  of  anUmony 
is  reduced  m  a  peculiarly  shaped  flame  furnace, 
and  aAerwards  melted  under  coal  dust,  in  cruci- 
bles holding  20  to  30  lbs.,  placed  upon  a  reverber- 
atory  hearth.  The  following  formula  has  been 
recommended  on  the  large  scale. 

IV.  100  parts  of  sulphuret  ore,  60  parts  of  ham- 
menchlag,  (oxide  of  iron  from  the  rolling  mills,) 
50  parts  of  common  soda,  or  glauber  salts,  and  10 
parts  of  charcoal.  (Berthier.)  Prod.  From  65  to 
70  parts  of  good  metal. 

Prop.  Autimony  is  a  whitish,  brittle,  volatile, 
and  inflanmfiable  metal,  and  imparts  its  brittleness 
to  its  alloys. 

Utet.  It  is  used  in  medicine ;  combined  with 
lead,  it  forms  t)^^  metals,  and  with  lead  and  tin, 
music  plate  metal,  pewter.  Sec 

Tettt.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  throws  down  an 
orange-colored  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  potaasa, 
and  also  in  hot  muriatic  acid  ;  from  the  latter  so- 
lution, water  throws  down  a  whitish  powder.  If 
the  sample  be  in  the  solid  state,  powder,  boil  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  test  as  above. 

Ettim.  Strongly  acidulate  the  solution  with  tar- 
taric acid,  then  throw  down  the  antimony  as  a 
sulphuret  by  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas 
through  it.  After  warming  the  solution  and  allow- 
ing it  to  cool  again,  the  precipitate  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  A  small 
portion  must  now  he  digested  in  strong  muriatic 
acid,  which  will  completely  dissolve  it  if  it  be  the 
simple  sulphuret ;  in  which  case  the  quantity  of 
antimony  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
weifi^t  of  the  sulphnrrt  by  5,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  7.  Should,  however,  only  part  of  the 
precipitate  be  soluble  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  a 
known  weight  of  it  must  be  introduced  into  a  flask, 
and  fuming  nitric  acid  added,  drop  by  drop,  with 
great  care,  until  a  considerable  quantity  has  been 
thus  added ;  hydrochloric  acid  should  now  be  add- 
ed, and  the  mixture  dit^sted  at  a  gentle  heat,  until 
the  whole  of  the  sulptinr  be  dtsHolved.  The  solu- 
tion must  next  be  diluted  with  water,  strongly 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  chloride  of  ba- 
rium added  as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate. 
This  collected,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  the  weight 
divided  by  3,  will  give  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
the  sample  last  operated  on,  which,  by  proper  al- 
lowance and  deduction  from  the  weight  of  the 
sulphuret  first  found,  will  give  the  quantity  of 
metal  as  before. 

ANTIMONY  ASH.  Prep.  Roast  the  common 
sulphuret  of  antimony  in  an  earthen  crucible  for 
an  hour.  Remarkt.  Emetic  in  anall  doses,  used 
to  make  metallic  antinnmy. 

ANTIMONY,  DIAPHORETIC.  Syn.  Calx 
Of  Amtuiont.  ftioziDi  OF  AjfTiMoicT.    Prep. 


Mix  1  lb.  of  powdered  salphuret  of  antimoiy  with 
3  Ibe.  of  powdered  nitre,  and  deflagrate  by  spoon- 
fuls at  a  time,  in  a  red  hot  cruciUe  ;  collect  the 
calx  and  powder  it. 

Remarkt.  The  flowers  that  collect  <hi  the  sides 
of  the  crucible  must  be  carefully  rejected,  as  tbej 
are  violently  emetic.  Ute.  Once  much  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic  and  laxative 
When  this  article  has  been  well  washed  in  water, 
it  is  called  washed  diaphoretic  antimony,  washed 
calx  of  ditto,  Slc  The  process  deprives  it  of  some 
of  its  alkali. 

ANTIMONY,  FLOWERS  OF.  Prtp. 
Throw  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony,  by  spoon- 
fuls, into  an  ignited  tubulated  retort,  that  has  a 
short  and  very  wide  neck,  until  as  many  flowen 
collect  in  the  receiver  as  are  required.  Kem^rkg. 
An  impure  ox>'sulpharet  of  antimony.  Emetic  in 
doses  of  1  to  3  grs. 

ANTIMONY,  FLOWERS  OF,  (ARGEN- 
TINE.)  Syn.  Sesquioxidb  or  A.vnifONT.  Prtm. 
Keep  metallic  antimony  melted  in  a  vessel,  freely 
expowd  to  the  air,  and  furnished  with  a  cool  plaee 
for  the  flowers  to  rest  upon  ;  collect  the  flowers  as 
deposited.  Aemariiw.  These  flowers  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  binoxide,  but  Benelins  has  clear- 
ly shown  them  to  be  the  sesquioxide. 

ANTIMONY,  FULMIIVATING.  Swn  Ful- 
MiNATiNo  AxTiMONiAL  FowDBa.  Prep.  1.  Grind 
well  together  100  parts  of  dried  tartar  emetic,  and 
3  parts  of  lamp-black,  or  charcoal  powder,  then 
take  a  crucible,  capable  of  holding  3  ox.  of  water, 
and  having  ground  its  edge  smooth,  and  nibbed 
the  inside  with  powdered  charcoal,  }  fill  K  with 
the  above  mixture,  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  char- 
coal powder,  and  lute  on  the  cover.  Expose  it  for 
3  hours  to  strong  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  when  taken  out,  let  it  stand  to  cool  for  6  or  7 
hours,  before  removing  its  contents,  to  prevent  an 
explosion.  The  crucible  being  now  opened,  the 
contents  must  be  hastily  transferred  without  break- 
ing to  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  vial,  when,  after 
some  time,  it  will  crumble  down  into  a  powder  of 
itself.  (M.  Serullas.) 

II.  Triturate  together,  very  carefully,  100  parts 
of  antimony,  75  parts  of  carbureted  (roasted  to 
blackness)  cream  of  tartar,  and  12  parts  of  lamp- 
black :  preserve  it  in  vials.  (Ann.  de  Chim^  Oct 
1W22.) 

Remarkt.  When  the  above  processes  are  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  resulting  powders  fulminate 
violently  on  contact  with  water.  It  is  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ver)'  inflammable  metal  potassium  that 
they  ow<'  this  property.  Another  compound,  made 
with  Hi)  parts  of  carbureted  cream  of  tartar,  120 
bismuth,  and  1  of  nitre,  treated  as  above,  contains 
an  alloy  ver\'  rich  in  potassium.  A  piece  the  size 
of  a  pea  introduced  into  a  mass  of  gunpowder  ex- 
plodes it  on  being  throiK-n  into  water.  U»e.  For 
making  some  kind  of  fireworks.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  this  is  the  preparation  used  by  Capt 
Warner. 

ANTIMONY,  MAGISTERY  OF  DIAPHO- 
RETIC. Syn.  Matexia  Frxlata.  Prep.  Add 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  water  used  in  washing  diapho- 
retic antimony,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipi- 
tate.    Wash  this  well  with  water. 

ANTIMONY,  MARTIAL  DIAPHORETIC. 
Syn*  Anticacuecticum  Ludovici.    Prep.  Fi 
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equal  waights  of  iron  filings  and  ■nlphnret  of  anti- 
iDCHiy  in  a  crucible,  cool,  powder,  and  mix  with  3 
times  their  weight  of  nitre,  and  deflagrate  them 
by  spoonfuls  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  Wuh  the  pro- 
duct in  water,  and  collect  the  brown  precipitate. 
Use.  Formerly  given  as  a  tonic,  in  doses  of  10  to 
30  gn. 

ANTIMONY,  MEDICINAL,  ^yn,  Medi- 
ciMAL  Rboulus  op  Antimony.  Prep,  Crude 
antimony  in  powder,  melted  with  nearly  its  own 
weight  of  salt,  and  about  \  of  its  weight  of  potash, 
or  i  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  argol. 
When  cold,  separate  the  ashes  from  the  mass, 
wash  and  powder.  £/te.  Said  to  be  stronger  than 
erode  antimony.     Used  in  some  quack  medicines. 

ANTIMONY,  MURIATE  OF.  Syn.  But- 
Tia  OF  Antimony.  Chloride  op  ditto.  Sssqui- 
CHLoaiDB  OP  Dirra  On.  op  Caustic  Antimont. 
Prep.  Mix  2  parts  of  metallic  antimony  with  5 
parts  of  conoaiye  sublimate,  and  distil  from  a  wide- 
necked  retort 

IL  Grind  together  equal  parts  of  common  anti- 
mony and  corrosiTe  sublimate,  and  proceed  as 
before. 

IIL  Conmion  antimony  roasted  until  gray,  or 
glaai  of  antimony,  9  ox. ;  powder  and  mix  with 
eommon  salt  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  vitriol  li  lb. ;  water 
1  Ibi ;  distiL     Prod,  2^  lbs.  of  butter  of  antimony. 

IV.  Common  sulphuret  or  glass  of  antimony,  as 
last,  7  lbs. ;  common  salt,  28  lbs. ;  oil  vitriol,  21 
lbs. ;  water,  14  lbs. ;  distU. 

V.  Boil  20  parts  of  powdered  common  sulphu- 
ret of  antimony,  in  100  parts  of  muriatic  acid  to 
which  1  part  of  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  A 
little  pemitrate  of  iron  is  used  to  color  it,  and  it  is 
made  up  to  the  spi  gr.  of  about  1*4.  This  article 
is  improved  if  the  crude  antimony  be  roasted  be- 
liBfe  dissolving  it  in  the  acid. 

Prop.  When  pure,  it  somewhat  resembles  but- 
ter, melts  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  cryBtallizes  on 
cooling;  it  deliquesces  into  an  oily  liquid  when 
exposed  in  a  damp  place,  and  this  was  once  the 
common  method  of  obtaining  a  cheaper  article  for 
sale.  It  is  decomposed  by  water.  Use.  It  is  a 
common  caustic  with  farriers. 

Remark*.  The  first  of  these  processes  produces 
the  pure  sesquichloride  of  antimony,  the  second  an 
article  leas  pure,  and  the  last  one  the  liquid  sold  as 
butter  of  antimony  in  the  shops.  The  solution  of 
the  antimony  in  the  acid  is  attended  with  the  evo- 
lotion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretcd  hydro- 
gen ;  it  should  therefore  be  done  under  a  chimney. 

ANTIMONY,  SOLUTION  OF  MURIATE 
OF.  Syn.  Liquor  Stibii  Muriatici.  (Pharra. 
Bonnss.)  Prep.  Dissolve  pure  oxide  of  antimony 
in  pore  muriatic  acid. 

ANTIMONY,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Sesqui- 
oxiDB  OP  Antimony.  Prep.  I.  (P.  E.)  Dissolve 
Jiv  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  fine  powder,  in  1 
pint  of  muriatic  acid  by  heat,  filter  and  pour  the 
solution  into  5  pints  of  water,  collect  the  precipi- 
tate on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  it  well, ' first  with 
cold  water,  and  then  with  a  weak  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda ;  and  lastly,  a  second  tune  with 
eokl  water,  until  the  latter  ceases  to  afiect  turme- 
ric paper.     Dry  with  a  gentle  heat 

IL  To  the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony 
■B  prepared  above,  enough  water  is  added  at  167 


Fahr.  to  produce  slight  turbidness ;  it  is  then  left 


to  itself  nntil  all  the  sulphureted  hydrorai  has 
escaped,  when  it  is  again  filtered  and  mixed  with 
6  times  its  weight  of  water.  Prod.  From  4  oz.  of 
the  sulphuret, — 1}  oz.  pure  white  oxide  of  anti- 
mony soluble  without  residue  in  tartaric  acid. 
(Giesler.) 

III.  Digest  the  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing 
chloride  of  antimony  with  cold  water,  in  a  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  having  firrt  a^l 
washed  it  with  cold  water ;  agitate  occasiopBy 
for  some  hours,  then  collect  the  powder,  wash  it 
well  and  dry  it 

IV.  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  an- 
other of  tartar  emetic ;  wash  the  precipitate  well, 
and  dry  it. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  dirty  white  powder ;  fusible 
and  volatile ;  changing  into  antimonious  acid  when 
strongly  heated  in  open  vessels.  It  is  a  feeble 
base.  Uses.  To  make  tartar  emetic,  and  in  med- 
icine, as  a  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of  2  to  10  grs.,  and 
an  emetic  and  purgative  in  larger  doses.  It  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  iot  James's  Powder. 
Pttr.  and  Tests,  It  is  completely  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  again  thrown  down  as  a  white 
powder  by  cold  water ;  perfectly  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid ;  it  is  thrown  down  from  its 
solutions  as  an  orange-red  powder  by  sulphureted 
hydrogen ;  it  volatilizes  by  heat 

ANTIMONY,  OXYCHLORIDE  OF.  Syn. 
Mbrcurius  Vitjk.  Powder  op  Algaroth.  Ox- 
YDUM  Antimonii  Nitro-muriatiovm,  (D.  p.)  Prep. 
Mix  the  liquid  chloride  of  antimony  with  cold 
water ;  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  Prop,  Sim- 
ilar to  the  oxide.     Used  to  make  tartar  emetic 

ANTIMONY,  PURGING.  Syn.  Cathartic 
Antimony.  Prep.  Digest  ^  lb.  of  glass  of  antimo- 
ny in  1^  lb.  of  oil  of  vitriol  for  two  days,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  powder  and  wash  the  residuum ;  dry 
and  melt  with  4  oz.  of  Glauber  salts,  and  8  oz.  of 
sal  enixum ;  a^ain  powder,  wash,  and  dry.  Re- 
marks.  This  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  certain 
of  all  the  antimonial  purges.  Dose,  2  to  10  grs. 
Seldom  used. 

ANTIMONY,  SMELTED.  Prep.  Melt 
crude  antimony,  and  pour  it  into  conical  moulds. 
UseSf  ^c.  Diaphoretic  and  alterMive.  Dose.  10 
to  60  grs.  Used  in  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and 
skin  diseases  the  refining  of  gold,  &c. ;  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  by  ladies,  to  paint  their  eye- 
lashes black. 

ANTISEPTICS  Substances  that  prevent 
putrefaction.  The  principal  antiseptics  are  coni' 
mon  salt,  saltpetre,  spices,  sugar,  vinegar,  and 
creosote.  For  antiseptic  process,  see  Animal  Sub- 
stances, Pdtrefaction,  Provibions,  &c. 

ANTISEPTIC  MEDICINES.  Of  these  the 
principal  ones  are  bark,  acids,  wine,  spirits,  and 
camphor. 

ANTISPASMODICS.  Medicines  that  allay 
spasms  and  other  pains.  Bark,  opium,  camphor, 
ether,  musk,  castor,  assafatida,  valerian,  and 
ehaUfheates,  are  antispasmodics. 

A^^TISPASMODIC  MIXTURE.  (Dr.  Col- 
lier.) Prep.  Mixtures  of  asafcetida  and  cam- 
phor of  each  ^iiss,  tincture  of  valeriau  ^.  Mix. 
Dose.  One  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times 
daily. 

ANXIETY,  NERVOUS.  This  unpleasant 
state  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  bowels  reg- 
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tilar  with  mild  purgatives,  taking  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  adopting  a  light  nutritious  diet,  and 
seeking  pleasant  society.  A  teaspoonful  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  magnesia,  or  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum,  taken  the  last  thing  at  night,  will  gen- 
erally have  the  effect  of  preventing  watchful- 
nest. 

APERIENT.  A  medicine  that  gently  opens 
tkft  bowels.  Among  the  best  mild  aperients  may 
b7  mentioned  small  doses  of  castor  oil,  Epsom 
Bolts,  phosphate  of  soda,  {tasteless  salt,)  or  seid- 
litz  powder ;  compound  rhubarb  pills,  compound 
aloetic  pills,  and  piL  rufi. 

APERIENT,  DR.  COLLIER'S  SALINE, 
(ANTIMONIAL.)  Ing.  Double  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda  Jij,  carbonate  of  soda  3ij,  outer 
yellow  peel  of  the  orange  (fresh)  3ii,  tartar  emetic 
1  gr.,  boiling  water  1^  pint  Pro.  Pour  the  water 
on  the  other  ingredients,  and  macerate  until  cold 
in  a  covered  vessel  Dose.  A  small  tumbler  or 
teacupful,  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  or  about  a  dozen  grains  of  tartaric  or  citric 
acid,  and  drunk  whfle  enervescing,  forms  an  agree- 
able mild  aperient. 

APIARY.  (From  apis,  a  bee.)  A  place  whero 
bees  are  kept 

EsTABUsiiMEXT  OP  AN  ApiART.  The  proper 
time  for  this  purpose  is  about  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  IVlarch,  as  the  stocks  have  then  passed 
Uirough  the  winter  in  safety ;  the  combs  are  then 
empty  of  broodif  and  light  of  honey,  and  may  be 
removed  with  safety  and  ease.  Stocks  should  be 
selected  by  a  competent  judge,  as  the  weight 
alone  cannot  always  be  relied  on ;  such  as  weigh 
12  lbs.  and  upwards,  the  number  of  boes  being  also 
observed,. and  that  they  are  well  combed  to  near 
the  bottom,  may  be  safely  chosen. 

As  soon  as  they  are  brought  home  they  should 
be  set  in  the  bee-house,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
them  dry  and  from  the  attacks  of  vermin.  The 
next  day  plaster  the  hive  to  the  bee-board,  leaving 
an  entrance  the  size  of  the  little  finger. 

If  the  season  has  passed,  the  nrst  and  early 
swarm  sliould  be  selected,  as  late  ones  or  casts  are 
not  worth  keeping,  unless  two  or  three  of  them 
have  been  united 

The  time  for  removing  stocks  is  in  the  even- 
ing ;  the  hives  should  be  raised  by  wedges  some 
hours  previous,  uuleM  the  floor  be  moveable  with 
the  hive,  otherwise  many  bees  will  remain  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  of  removal,  and  prove  very  trou- 
blesome. When  the  floor  is  moveable,  plaster  the 
hive  with  mortar  to  the  board,  and  pin  a  card 
pierced  with  holes  before  tlie  entrance ;  in  this 
way  it  will  travel  any  distance  in  safety. 

awarms  should  be  brought  home  the  same  even- 
ing that  they  are  purchased  ;  if  delayed  a  day  or 
two,  combs  will  be  worked,  and  subject  to  be  bro- 
ken in  removing. 

Ma-naqemcnt  op  Bees.  The  best  situation  for 
bees  is  to  the  north,  with  a  range  of  hills  wooded 
on  the  sujnmit,  and  toward  the  base  enriched  with 
heather;  and  southward,  gardens  where  hardy 
winter-greens  have  been  allowed  to  flower,  as 
eariy  food  for  the  bees.  White  mustard  sliould 
also  be  sown  very  early,  in  patches  near  the 
hives;  but  not  nearer  than  one  yard.  A  few 
dwarf  flowers  may  come  within  two  feet,  but  tall 
ones  would  amst  insects  to  get  up.    To  the  weA 


it  woald  be  desirable  to  have  a  shrubbery,  a  wood, 
a  broomy  common,  or  heather  moor. 

The  stations  for  the  hives  must  be  six  vardi 
asunder,  and  never  nearer  than  three  yards.  The 
board  on  which  they  are  placed  ought  to  be  of  one 
piece ;  or  if  joined,  the  under  side  of  the  joining 
should  be  lined  with  a  thinner  board,  fixed  closely 
with  woo4en  pins.  The  edges  of  this  rounded 
standard  should  project  four  inches  all  round  from 
the  hive.  Place  it  on  three  wooden  pillars  sixteen 
inches  long,  ten  inches  above  the  ground,  but  six 
inches  of  its  length  should  be  firmly  thrust  into  the 
earth ;  in  all,  its  length  sliould  be  sixteen  inchesi 
The  pillar  in  front  should  be  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  other  two,  and  the  three  pillars  should  be 
within  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  the  outer  edge 
of  the  board,  to  exclude  rats  and  mice.  For  the 
same  reason  no  tall-growing  plant,  no  wall,  nor 
any  means  for  ascent  should  be  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  hive.  In  fine  weather  the  entrmnoe 
to  the  hive  must  be  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  depth. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fine  season,  when  the 
bees  can  get  food,  or  have  stores  remaining,  the 
bee-master  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  the 
ground  about  the  hives  clear  from  weeds,  and 
from  whatever  might  enable  vermin  to  climb 
there.  Yet  as  a  thriving  stock  inclines  very  soon 
to  swarm,  the  hives  must  be  frequently  looked 
after  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  symptoms  are  generally  thos^^ 
The  little  city  seems  crowded  with  inhabitants. 
They  are  continually  in  motion  during  the  day ; 
and  after  working-time  they  make  loud  ncnses. 
The  drones  may  be  seen  flying  about  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  the  working  bees  go  with  a  reel- 
ing motion  and  busy  hum.  When  the  bees  cooie 
regulariy  out  of  the  hive,  let  no  noise,  no  interrup- 
tion incommode  them  ;  but  if  they  fly  long,  as  if 
they  were  unsettled,  some  tinkling  noise,  or  the 
loud  report  of  a  gun,  will  make  the  fugitives  re- 
pair to  the  nearest  lodgings.  If  there  is  an  empty 
hive,  with  combs  and  some  honey  in  it,  they  will 
readily  go  there.  If  a  new  hive  is  used,  remem- 
ber to  smooth  it  well  within,  and  singe  ofl!*  loose 
straws.  Perpendicular  sticks  should  never  be 
employed.  Four  cross  sticks  at  equal  distances 
will  support  the  combs.  Old  hives  do  Tory  well 
for  late  swarms,  that  are  not  to  be  presenred 
through  the  winter ;  but  box-hives  are  best  for 
them,  as  the  bees  work  fastest  there.  They  are 
not,  however,  fit  for  being  kept  through  the  cold 
seasons. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  great  haste  in  forcing 
a  swarm  into  the  hive  may  dii^rse  them.  Give 
them  time  to  settle  undisturbed,  though  keep  a 
steady  eye  on  their  motions ;  but  whenever  they 
gather  into  a  cluHter,  lose  no  time  in  placing  the 
hive  over  them.  If  the  swarm  rest  on  any  thing 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  ground,  spread  a  clean 
linen  cloth  ;  lay  two  sticks  on  it,  two  feet  asunder ; 
lay  the  body  on  which  tlie  swarm  have  fixed, 
gently  on  the  sticks,  covering  it  with  the  hive  by 
a  motion  the  least  perceptible,  and  taking  care 
that  the  edges  of  tho  hive  rest  upon  the  sticksu 
Cover  hive  and  all  with  a  cloth,  for  the  sun  might 
allure  the  bees  to  rise  again.  When  they  have 
gone  into  the  hive,  cover  it  with  its  own  board* 
and  carry  it  cautiously  to  its  itatioii.    Bees  aro 
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apt  to  leave  their  hive  even  after  they  be^n  to 
work,  so  they  must  be  watched  till  eyening,  and 
throughout  the  ensuing  day.  Whenever  they  are 
>are  to  remain,  fix  the  hive  to  its  board  with  a  lit- 
tle lime  round  the  bdges  ;  and  crown  it  with  green 
sods,  to  keep  out  too  great  heat  or  rain. 

If  a  hive  divides  into  two  swarms,  it  is  a  sign 
that  each  swarm  has  a  queen.  Put  each  into  old 
hives  or  boxes,  but  they  must  be  kept  separate.  If 
a  cluster  of  bees  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum  are 
seen  together,  the  queen  will  generally  be  found 
there.  Separate  them,  and  with  a  drinking  glass 
turned  down,  you  may  seize  the  queen.  Put  her, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  her  subjects,  into  a  box  full 
of  holes,  large  enough  to  admit  air,  and  yet  not  to 
allow  the  bees  to  escape.  Feed  her  with  honey- 
combs, and  keep  her  in  reserve  in  case  of  the  death 
of  a  queen  in  one  of  the  hives.  When  a  hive 
ceases  to  work,  it  is  a  sure  sign  the  queen  is  no 
more.  Then  the  bee-master  may  wait  an  hour 
and  not  see  a  loaded  bee  enter  the  habitation.  But 
if  the  spare  queen  be  taken  late  in  the  evening, 
(wet  her  wings  to  prevent  her  escape,)  and  intro- 
duced to  the  desponding  society,  they  will  receive 
her  gladly,  and  beg^n  to  work. 

If  a  hive  fight  among  themselves,  be  assured 
there  are  two  queens ;  and  they  will  destroy  each 
other,  if  one  is  not  taken  away. 

When  bees  are  to  swarm  a  second  or  more  times 
they  do  not  come  out  in  clusters ;  but  they  make 
a  sound  called  beUingt,  which  may  be  heard; 
ceasing  for  a  little,  and  renewed  again  and  again. 
If  there  are  different  tones,  it  is  certain  there  are 
several  young  queens  in  the  hive.  It  is  only  by 
putting  the  ear  close  to  it  that  the  sound  can  be 
beard  distinctly. 

To  take  the  honey  without  destroying  the  beet. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  the  bees  are  qui- 
etly lodged,  approach  the  hive,  and  turn  it  gently 
over.  Having  steadily  placed  it  in  a  small  pit, 
previously  dug  to  receive  it,  with  its  bottom  up- 
wards, cover  it  with  a  clean  new  hive,  which  has 
been  properly  prepared,  with  a  few  sticks  across 
the  inside  of  it,  and  rubbed  with  aromatic  herbs. 
Having  carefully  adjusted  the  mouth  of  each  hive 
to  the  other,  so  that  no  aperture  remains  between 
tliem.  take  a  small  stick,  and  beat  gently  round 
the  sides  of  the  lower  hive  for  about  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  which  time  the  bees  will 
leave  their  cells  in  the  lower  hive,  ascend,  and  ad- 
here to  the  upper  one.  Then  gently  lift  the  new 
hJTe.  with  ail  its  little  tenants,  and  place  it  on  the 
itand  from  which  the  other  hive  was  taken.  This 
should  be  done  some  time  in  the  week  preceding 
Midsummer-day,  that  the  bees  may  have  time,  be- 
fore the  summer  flowers  have  faded,  to  lay  in  a 
new  stock  of  honey,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  do, 
for  their  subsistence  through  winter. 

The  color  of  the  honey  shows  whether  it  is  fine 
or  inferior.  If  it  be  wanted  to  press  some  in  the 
eomb,  choose  the  fairest  and  those  that  have  not 
been  broken:  wrap  each  comb  in  white  paper, 
inch  as  lines  the  blue  cover  of  loaf  sugar.  Set  it 
edgewise  as  it  stood  in  the  hive,  and  it  may  be 
preserved  many  months.  The  combs  meant  to  bo 
drained  must  be  cut  in  slices.  Lay  them  on  a 
hair-search,  supported  by  a  rack  over  the  jar,  in 
rhich  the  honey  is  to  remain ;  for  the  lem  it  is 
after  draining,  it  keeps  the  better.     Fill  the 


jar  to  the  brim,  as  a  little  scum  must  be  taken  off 
when  it  has  settled.  A  bladder  well  washed  in 
lukewarm  water,  ought  to  be  laid  over  the  double 
fold  of  white  paper  with  which  it  is  covered. 

To  keep  hives  for  winter.  They  must  not  be 
more  than  three  years  old,  and  well  stocked  with 
bees.  A  hive  for  preserving  should  weish  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds.  Place  them  in  October 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Stocks  of  less  W6|gfat 
than  21  lbs.  in  September  should  never  be  kept 
In  most  cases  light  stocks  will  require  feeding, 
which  may  be  done  by  uisertmg  little  troughs  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  mild 
beer,  into  the  hive  in  the  evening,  and  removing 
them  the  next  morning.     (See  also  Bees.) 

APOPLEXY.  A  sudden  suspension  or  loss  of 
the  powers  of  sense  and  motion  ;  the  heart  con- 
tinuing to  beat  and  the  lungs  to  act,  but  generally 
with  difficulty.  During  the  fit  the  patient  fre- 
quently lies  in  a  state  resembling  sleep,  or  the  stu- 
por induced  by  drunkenness. 

Treat.  Medical  aid  should  be  immediately 
sought,  as  the  delay  of  only  a  few  minutes  may 
render  the  skill  of  the  most  talented  surgeon  una- 
vailing. Until  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  easy  and  cool,  with  head  and 
shoulders  elevated,  the  neckcloth  removed,  and 
the  clothes  loosened,  to  avoid  pressure  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  body ;  the  windows  should  be  openedy« 
and  crowding  round  the  patient  ^specially  avoided, 
a  free  exposure  to  fresh  air  belhg  desirable.  In 
this  state  of  affairs  the  practitioner  should  be  wait- 
ed for.  Where  medical  aid  cannot  be  procured, 
(as  in  remote  places,  &c.,)  rather  copious  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm  should  be  resorted  to ;  cold  wa- 
ter should  be  poured  upon  the  head,  and  the  bowels 
opened  by  means  of  active  purgatives:  10  grs.  of 
calomel  may  be  immediately  given,  and  its  action 
promoted  by  the  u.se  of  saline  purgatives  and  stim- 
ulating clysters.  The  legs  may  be  placed  in  pretty 
warm  water,  and  blisters  applied  between  the 
shoulders.  When  these  means  prove  successful, 
the  remainder  of  the  treatment  may  consist  in  the 
administration  of  mild  purgatives  and  diaphoretics, 
avoiding  stinmlatiug  food  or  drinks,  and  other  ex- 
citing causes. 

Prev.  Apoplexy  is  frequently  preceded  by  gid- 
diness, pain,  and  swimming  in  the  head,  loss  of 
memory,  drowsiness,  noises  in  the  ears,  specks 
floating  before  the  eyes,  nightmare,  laborious  res- 
piration, &c.  When  any  of  these  s^'mptoms  oc- 
cur in  a  person  of  apoplectic  habit,  opening  medi- 
cines and  a  light  diet  should  be  at  once  adopted, 
and  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  avoided ;  and  if  the 
symptoms  increase  or  continue,  bleeding  may  be 
had  recourse  to.  If  the  admonitions  of  nature 
were  attended  to,  many  cases  of  apoplexy  might 
be  prevented. 

Remarks.  Short,  robust,  and  plethoric  persons, 
having  short,  thick  necks,  are  the  most  liable  to 
apoplexy ;  in  them  the  fit  generally  comes  on  with- 
out warning.  Persons  once  attacked  with  this 
malady  are  regarded  as  especially  liable  to  the 
same  again. 

APPENSA.  I.  Root  of  vervain  hung  round 
the  neck  by  a  yard  of  white  satin  riband  for  scro- 
fula ;  but  the  usual  medicines  must  be  exhibited 
during  the  same  period. 

II.  A  root  of  the  peony  suspended  to  the  neck 
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in  epilepsy ;  iti  lue  to  be  accompanied  with  that 
of  the  most  active  cathartics. 

III.  Magnes  anenicaiis,  or  camphor,  hung  to 
the  neck  so  as  to  reach  the  pit  of  the  stomachy  to 
guard  against  contagion. 

Remarks.  All  these  probably  act  by  keeping 
up  the  courage  aikd  ipirits  of  the  wearer. 

APPETITE.  An  instinctive  desire  to  perform 
certain  natural  functions.  In  its  conmioner  sense, 
it  b  confined  to  a  desire  for  food. 

Remarks,  The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirrt 
are  seated  in  the  stomach,  and  are  necessary  to 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health.  They  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  disordered  and  altered  in  various 
wa}-B,  in  consequence  of  diseased  action  of  the  sto- 
mach and  nervous  system,  or  from  vicious  habits. 
A  healthy  appetite  for  food  is  usually  a  most  cer- 
tain indication  that  nature  requires  a  supply  ;  yet 
when  irregular,  it  should  never  be  indulged  in  be- 
yond a  moderate  extent.  In  the  gratification  of 
the  appetite,  certain  regulations  sliould  be  di>- 
served,  and  a  boundary  put  to  mere  animal  grrati- 
fication.  By  slowly  eating  and  thoroughly  masti- 
cating or  chewing  the  food,  the  stomach  becomes 
gradually  distended,  and  the  individual  feels  him- 
self satisfied  only  after  he  has  received  a  due  pro- 
portion thereof,  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of 
his  body  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  food  be 
, swallowed  too  rapidly,  and  witliout  proper  masti- 
cation, it  will  press  heavily  and  roughly  against  the 
sides  of  the  Ktonach,  and  induce  a  sensation  of 
fuhiess,  before  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  taken 
to  meet  the  continual  demands  of  life ;  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  hunger  will  soon  return.  Per- 
sons who  labor  or  take  much  exercise  have  gen- 
erally a  better  ap|>etite  than  those  who  lead  a 
sedentary  occupation ;  this  arises  from  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  promoted 
through  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
increasing  the  healthy  peristaltic  action  of  those 
viscera.  When  an  enormous  appetite  exists  in 
persons  leading  a  sedentary  life,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  either  the  food  passes  off  im|)erfectly 
digested,  or  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  in 
an  unhealthy  state.  More  food  w  required  in 
winter  than  in  suniiner,  in  conse<juence  of  a  greater 
radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  hence  a 
gn>ater  desire  for  food  is  usually  an  accompani- 
ment of  that  season.  In  persons  who  lead  a  more 
sedentary  hfo  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  re- 
verM  is,  however,  frequently  the  case ;  the  want 
of  exercise  producing  a  corresponding  loss  of  ap- 
petite. 

The  various  deviations  from  the  healthy  stand- 
ard, or  the  natural  desire  for  food,  constitute  c/ts- 
eased  appetite,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  following. 

APPETITE,  CANINE.  Syn.  Voracity.  In- 
SATiABLR  Hunger.  Bulimia.  This  complaint  is 
generally  sj-mptomatic  of  pregnancy,  wonns,  and 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  other  viscera,  but 
sometimes  exists  as  a  separate  disease.  Many 
persons  eat  enormously  from  a  mere  vicious  habit, 
which  is  certain  to  weaken  the  di|restiou,  and  thus 
induce  an  increasing  desire  for  food. 

Treat.  When  children  display  a  voracious  ap- 
petite, worms  may  be  8us|N>cted,  and  vrnnifugvs 
should  be  administered,  which  will  generally  re- 
move it    In  adults,  the  conmion  cause  is  imper- 


fect digestion,  arising  from  stomach  complaints  or 
an  excessive  consumption  of  food,  by  which  the 
system  receives  an  insufficient  quantity  of  notur* 
ishment,  and  the  languor  and  gnawing  pain  ot 
disease  is  mistaken  for  that  of  hunger.  The  best 
plan  in  this  case  is  to  regulate  the  diet,  to  keep 
the  bowels  moderately  open  with  gentle  laxatives, 
and  to  administer  tonics,  as  bark  and  steel,  or  bit* 
ten,  as  orange  peel  and  gentian.  When  preg^ 
nancy  is  the  cause,  a  plentU'ul  supply  of  nutritioiii 
food  and  good  malt  Uquor  may  be  adopted  with ' 
advantage.  W'hen  the  practice  wholly  depends 
on  vicious  habits  of  indulgence,  small  doaes  oif  tar- 
tar-emetic or  ipecacuanha,  mixed  with  the  food, 
will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

APPETITE,  DEPRAVED.  Syn.  Pica.  A 
desire  for  unnatural  food,  as  dirt,  cinders,  tallow, 
chalk,  Slc  Treat.  The  method  detailed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  article  may  be  followed  in  thia 
Emetics  and  purgatives,  with  rhubarb,  bark,  and 
steel,  are  the  best  remedies. 

APPETITE,  DEFICIENT.  A  bad  appetite 
generally  arises  from  a  disordered  stomach,  and  is 
best  improved  by  exercise  and  the  occasional  osa 
of  saline  purgatives.  Chalybeates  and  bitten  will 
also  prove  advantageous.  A  piece  of  rhubarb 
chewed  an  hour  before  dinner  is  employed  b^ 
some  persons  to  create  an  appetite  ;  others  suck  U 
or  3  ginger  lozenges,  or  take  a  small  glass  of  bit- 
ten, for  the  same  purpose.  One  or  two  4-graiB 
compound  aloes  pills  of  the  London  Pharmaco* 
pfleia,  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  have 
been  strongly  recommended,  under  the  name  of 
dinner  pills.     (See  also  Dvspepsia.) 

APPETITE,  DRAUGHT  TO  PROMOTE 
THE.  Compound  tincture  of  gentian  ^  ok.;  sal 
volatile  ^  a  teaspoonful ;  cinnamon  water  1  ox. ; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  1  teaqwoofoL 
Mix  for  a  draught  to  be  taken  an  hour  before  a 
meal. 

APPETITE,  MIXTURE  TO  RESTORE 
THE.  Prep.  Gentian  root  sliced  i  ox.;  fresh 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  each  1  ox. ;  tincture  of 
rhubarb  1  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms 
^  oz. ;  spirits  of  red  lavender  i  oz. ;  boiling  water 
1  pint  Proc.  Pour  the  water  on  the  genUan  and 
peels,  and  macerate  for  2  houn ;  strain,  and  add 
the  other  ingredients;  and  if  it  be  wanted  very 
clear,  it  may  be  filtered  through  blotting  paper ; 
lastly,  add  2oz.  of  lump  sugar.  Z>o«e.  A  small 
wine-glassful  early  in  the  morning  or  sliortly  be- 
fore dinner. 

APPLE.  The  apple  is  a  wholesome  and  plea- 
sant fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  may  be  eaten 
either  raw,  roasted,  or  boiled.  The  more  aromatic 
and  flavored  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  dessert 
fruit,  and  are  especially  useful  to  persons  of  a  full 
or  confined  habit  of  body. 

APPLE-FOOL.     Put  the  peeled   and   cored 

fruit  into  a  jar,  with  moist  sugar  to  render  it  pal- 

!  atable,  and  a  ver}'  little  cider  or  perr\' ;  place  the 

'  jar  in  a  saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  and  con- 

I  tinue  the  heat  until  the  apples  become  quite  soft, 

then  pulp  them  througli  a  colander,  and  add  a 

sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  a  little  cream,  and 

siif^ar  to  complete  the  8W<<*teninff.     Mix  well. 

APPLES  A  LA  CREMONA.  Prep.  Cut 
the  b«*Mt  cooking  apples  into  small  squares,  until 
you  have  about  l^lb.,  strew  over  them  lib*  «f 
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good  moiit  sugar  and  leveral  long  stripe  of  lemon- 
peel,  then  cover  them  up  close  in  a  bowl.  Next 
day  put  the  apples,  &c.,  piece  by  piece,  into  a 
«inall  stewpan,  with  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  of  cider 
or  perry,  and  sinmier  gently  until  they  become 
dear ;  then  take  them  out,  and  when  cold  build  a 
wall  round  a  small  dish  with  the  square  pieces, 
place  the  strips  of  lemon-peel  on  the  top,  and  pour 
the  sirup  into  the  middle. 

APPLES,  DRIED.  Syn,  Baked  Apples. 
Prep.  Place  any  quantity  of  apples  in  a  cool 
oven,  6  or  7  times  in  soccession,  flattening  them 
each  time  by  gentle  preasure,  gradually  applied, 
as  soon  as  they  are  soft  enough  to  bear  it ;  then 
take  them  out,  and  as  soon  as  cold  put  them  on 
clean  dishes  or  glass  plates.  The  sour  or  tart  va- 
riety of  apples  is  the  best  for  baking. 

APPLES  AND  PEARS,  PRESERVATION 
OF.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  preserve  valuable 
fruit  of  this  description,  is  to  wrap  each  in  a  piece 
of  clean  dry  paper,  and  to  fill  small  wide-mouthed 
jais  or  honey-pots  therewith,  and  to  pack  them  in 
the  following  manner,  in  a  dry  and  very  cold 
place,  (as  a  cellar,)  but  where  the  frost  cannot 
reach  them.  The  pots,  of  the  shape 
ci  fig.  1,  are  placed  in  rows  one  in 
the  ^er,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  the  space 
(a)  between  the  two  pots  filled  up 
with  plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a 
paste  with  water;  the  joint  is  thus 
rendered  air-tight,  and  the  fruit  will 
',  keep  good  for  a  long  time.  The  mouth 
of  the  top  jar  should  be  covered  with 
a  slate. 

Remarkt.  The  fruit  should  not  be 
too  ripe  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved ;  and 
the  later  sort  is  the  best  The  jon  may  be  taken 
ooe  at  a  time  from  the  store-room,  as  wanted, 
and  the  fruit  exposed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a 
warm  dry  room  before  being  eaten,  which  will 
diuch  improve  the  flavor.  Another  plan,  which 
ii  a  modification  of  the  above,  is  to  place  alternate 
layers  of  bran  or  clean  dry  sand  and  apples,  either 
naked  or  wrapped  in  paper,  in  jars,  until  they  are 
full,  then  to  shake  them  well  to  settle  the  bran 
between  the  fruit,  and  to  add  more  if  required ; 
they  are  then  packed  away  as  before  described. 

il.  Fruit  ie  kept  in  the  large  way  for  the  Lon- 
don market  by  placing  in  a  cool  situation,  first  a 
layer  of  straw  or  paper,  then  a  layer  of  apples, 
next  a  layer  of  straw,  and  so  on  alternately,  to 
the  height  of  20  to  25  inches,  which  cannot  be 
well  exceeded,  as  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent fruit  would  be  apt  to  crush  or  injure  the 
lower  layera.  This  plan  is  frequently  modified  by 
placing  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  paper  in  bas- 
kets or  hampers,  and  covering  them  well  over  be- 
fore placing  them  in  the  fruit-room.  The  baskets 
may  then  be  piled  one  over  the  other  without  in- 
jury to  the  fruit 

Remarkt.  Apples  or  other  fruit  intended  for 
preserving  in  tlic  above  way  should  never  be  laid 
in  heaps  or  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  as  they 
thereby  acquire  a  bad  flavor.  They  should  be 
gathered  in  dry  weather  and  immediately  carried 
to  the  fruit-room,  when  they  should  be  laid,  if  not 
nngly^  at  least  thinly,  on  the  floor  or  shelves,  on  \ 
paper,  and  packed  away  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
use  of  brown  paper  is  inadmissible,  as  it  conveys 


its  peculiar  flavor  to  the  fruit  Thick  whUe  brown 
paper  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best 

III.  {American  method.)  The  apples  or  pean, 
after  being  peeled,  are  cut  mto  eighths,  the  cores 
extracted,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  m  a  kiln 
or  oven  until  they  are  quite  hard.  Remarkt,  In 
this  way  fruit  is  kept  in  the  United  States  for  two 
or  three  years. 

For  use,  wash  the  fruit  in  water,  then  poor 
boiling  water  on  it ;  let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  use  it  as  fresh  fruit  The  water  it  has  soaked 
in  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  fresh  juice. 

APPLE  SUGAR.  Pre;i.  Express  the  juice, 
and  add  chalk  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  satu- 
rated ;  ponr  oflT  the  clear  liquor ;  then  clarify  by 
boiling  in  a  clean  pan  with  some  white  of  egg ; 
skim  off  the  dirt ;  and  lastly  evaporate  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  to  a  proper  consistence.  Remarkt.  1  cwt 
of  apples  yield  about  84  lbs.  of  juice  and  12  lbs.  of 
crude  sugar. 

APRICOTS,  DRIED.  Syn.  Candied  Apei- 
COTS.  Prep,  Thrust  out  the  stones  with  a  wooden 
skewer,  then  pare  them  and  roll  them  in  dry  pow- 
dered lump  sugar;  afterwards  put  them  into  a 
cold  sirup,  made  with  2  lbs.  of  lump  sugar  to  }  of 
a  pint  of  water,  and  heat  them  gradually  nearly 
to  the  boiling  point,  turning  them  frequently. 
Then  pour  them  into  a  deep  dish,  and  next  day 
scald  them  again,  adding  as  much  sugar  as  will 
dissolve ;  again  let  them  rest  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  must  be  placed  on  a  hair-sieve  to  dram 
and  dry. 

Remarkt.  The  fruit  should  not  be  quite  ripe. 
Sometimes  the  apricots  are  cut  into  halves  or 
quarters  before  preserving,  and  at  other  times 
pickled  with  the  skins  on ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  gathered  sooner,  and  infused  in  cold  water 
with  some  vine  leaves ;  next  taken  out  and  gently 
immersed  in  fresh  water  until  they  turn  yellow, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  flannel  and  some  salt  to 
remove  the  down ;  they  are  then  again  soaked  in 
the  pan  with  the  vine  leaves,  until  they  turn 
greenish.  The  best  are  now  selected,  rubbed  dry, 
the  stones  extracted,  and  boiled  in  sirup  as  above 
described. 

AQUETTA.  The  poison  prepared  by  the  once 
notorious  woman  named  Toflana  Tophana,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  alkarsine,  or  some  preparation 
of  the  kadoduie  series,  to  which  article  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  declared  to 
his  physician  Garelli,  that  it  was  arsenic  dissolved 
in  aqua  cymbelaria. 

ARABESQUE.  The  ornamental  designs  of 
this  kind,  so  much  employed  to  beautify  leather 
and  fancy  cloth  binding,  are  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  hot  plates  or  rollers,  having  the  design 
sunk  into  them.     (See  Bookbinding.) 

ARABINE.  Syn.  Soluble  Gum.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve gum  arabic  in  water ;  filter,  and  add  alcohol 
to  throw  down  the  arabine ;  filter  and  dry  the  re- 
siduum by  a  gentle  heat.  Prop.  Similar  to  pure 
gum  arabic  ;  over  the  finer  sorts  it  possesses  little 
or  no  advantage. 

ARBUTUS  SUGAR.  Prep.  From  the  fruit 
of  the  strawberry,  in  the  same  way  as  apple  sugar. 
Strawberries  are  said  to  yield  one-fifth  of  their 
weight  of  su^ar,  and  the  ra|>e,  or  pressings,  yield 
by  fermentation  and  distillation  a  very  pleasant 
spirit. 
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ARCANUM  BECCHINUM.  A  solution  of 
liven  of  sulphur  and  sugar  in  water.     (Willis.) 

ARCANUM  CORALLINUM.  Red  oxide  of 
mercury  digested  in  potash  water,  and  spirits 
homed  on  it  Remarkt,  Formerly  used  to  excite 
salivation  and  as  an  escharotic. 

ARCANUM  DUPLICUM  CATHOLICUM. 
An  amulet  composed  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and 
colchicum,  recommended  by  Wedel  against  con- 
tagion.    A  relic  of  superstition. 

ARCHIL.  Syn,  Orchii.  Tuemsolk.  Litmus. 
CuDBSAR.  Persic.  A  beautiful  violet-red  or  blue 
color,  prepared  from  several  species  of  lichens, 
(the  rocellus,  parellus,  &c.)  In  Great  Britain  it 
is  principally  prepared  from  the  lecanora  tartarea 
and  parmelia  omphilodes.  Archil  is  met  with  in 
three  states-^a  violet-red  liquid  paste  in  blue 
lumps — and  in  powder. 

C/«e«,  4^.  It  is  largely  employed  to  dye  blues, 
violets,  5lc.,  mixed  with  other  colon,  to  which  it 
unparts  a  beautiful  bloom.  It  is  generally  used 
as  a  finishing  bath,  by  passing  the  fabric,  already 
dyed  of  the  same  color,  through  archil  mixed  with 
hot  water.  Its  beauty,  however,  is  deceptive,  and 
soon  decays.  Solventt.  Water,  urine,  ammoni- 
acal  and  alkaline  lyes,  acidulated  water.  Alkalis 
turn  it  blue,  acids  red ;  hence  its  value  as  a  test 
for  these  articles  in  chemistry.  Spirit  stained  with 
archil  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  the  tubes  of  ther- 
mometen,  but  the  color  soon  fades.  An  aqueous 
infusion  of  archil  stains  marble  of  a  beautiful  violet 
color  of  considerable  permanence.  (Fay.)  In  the 
state  of  powder  it  is  called  cudbear,  under  which 
form,  when  used  with  skill,  it  possesses  greater 
permanency,  and  dves  all  shades,  from  pink  and 
crimson  to  blue.  The  word  archil,  as  commonly 
applied,  means  the  liquid  archil,  or  violet  color, 
■old  for  staining  wood,  dyeing,  &^.  Lump  archil, 
or  dyer's  archil,  a  similar  colored  substance,  under 
the  form  of  a  paste  or  lumps.  Turnsole  or  litmus 
is  archil  prepared  of  a  bluuih  color,  and  made  up 
into  small  lumps,  and  cudbear  is  archil  in  the  state 
of  powder,  which  has  undergone  some  trifling  pre- 
paration for  the  dyer.  The  names  are,  however, 
frequently  used  indiscriminately. 

ARCHIL,  TO  DYE  WITH.  Proc,  Diffuse 
the  archil  or  cudbear  in  warm  water,  then  raise  it 
to  neariy  the  boiling  point,  and  pass  the  cloth, 
previously  prepared  by  rinsing  in  cold  water, 
through  the  dye  until  the  prq>er  shade  is  produced. 

Remarks.  This  plan  is  principally  employed  to 
bloom  or  finish  ofir  goods  dyed  of  a  pennanent 
color,  as  before  alluded  ta  Peariash,  or  milk  of 
lime,  added  to  the  bath,  deepens  the  shade  ;  acids 
redden  it.  A  beautiful  crimson  red  is  obtained, 
by  first  passing  the  stuff  through  a  mordant  of  tin 
and  tartar,  and  then  through  a  bath  of  archil 
mixed  with  a  little  solution  of  tin.  By  prop«>r 
management  of  this  dye,  lilachs,  violets,  mailowH, 
rosemary  flowen,  soupes  au  vin,  agates,  and  othor 
shades  may  be  produced,  on  silk  or  cloth,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  dyes  to  modify 
it.  ^  lb.  of  archil  or  cudbear  will  dye  1  to  ^  lbs. 
of  cloth. 

ARCHIL,  FACTITIOUS.  A  factitious  col- 
oring  matter,  resembling  archil,  is  prepared  by 
fermenting  together  a  mixture  of  rotten  onions 
with  an  equal  weight  of  pourlosh,  for  a  few  duvH, 
and  then  adding  \  of  the  weight  of  tiie  peariash  in 


sugar  of  lead.    The  particulan  of  the  process  es- 
sential to  its  success  are,  however,  kept  a  secreL 

ARCHIL,  INFUSION  OF.  Syn.  Infusion 
or  Litmus.  Prep.  Digest  1  ox.  of  powdered  lit- 
mus in  1  pint  of  hot  water,  and  filter.  Remwks. 
It  will  not  keep  without  the  addition  of  spirit 
Used  for  testing.     (See  the  Tincturx.) 

ARCHIL,  LIQUID.  iSyn.  Common  Archil, 
(of  the  shops.)  Prep.  The  archil  lichen,  well 
bruised  between  stones,  is  moistened  with  a  crude 
ammoniacal  liquor,  or  urine,  mixed  with  a  little 
quicklime;  in  a  few  days  it  acquires  a  purplish 
red  color,  and  is  then  steeped  in  urine  until  all  the 
color  is  extracted.  Use.  As  a  dye,  especially  for 
staining  wood,  and  tinging  silk  stockings,  &«. 

Remarks.  When  the  process  is  conducted  with 
free  access  of  air,  and  in  rooms  heated  by  steam, 
(stove  rooms,)  the  color  turns  more  on  the  vtolet« 
and  the  product  is  called  red  archil ;  but  when  the 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels,  the  pro- 
duct is  bluish,  and  hence  called  blue  archil  Is 
this  way  various  shades  of  color  are  produced. 

ARCHIL,  LUMP.  Syn.  LrrMus.  Turnsols. 
Prep.  The  archil  plant,  ground  to  powder,  ■ 
moistened  with  urine,  or  brae  spirit,  and  allowed 
to  lie  together  for  a  few  days,  to  ferment ;  a  small 
proportion  of  chalk  or  gypsum  is  now  added,  and 
the  whole  is  made  up  into  jmall  squares,  (lump 
archil,)  or  preserved  in  the  state  of  paste. 

Remarks.  When  the  ground  lichen  is  mixed 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  peariash  before  fer- 
menting, and  afterwards  made  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime,  it  becomes  quite  blue,  and  is  then 
called  litmus  or  turnsole. 

ARCHIL  PAPER.  S^  Litmus  Paper. 
I.  (Blue.)  Prep.  Stain  thm  unglaxed  writing- 
paper  with  infusion  of  litmus;  dj^,  and  keep  it 
from  the  light  Use.  As  a  test  for  acids,  whicb 
turn  it  red.  Remarks.  It  should  be  of  a  blue  color. 
Should  the  infusion  of  litmus  turn  a  Uttle  on  ths 
violet,  add  a  minute  quantity  of  alkali  (which  will 
turn  it  blue)  before  wetting  the  paper. 

II.  (Red.)  Add  2  or  3  drops  of  acetic  acid  to 
the  infusion  of  litmus,  or  enough  to  turn  it  red ; 
then  stain  the  paper,  as  above.  Use.  As  a  test : 
turned  blue  by  alkalis. 

Remarks.  A  convenient  extemporaneous  meth- 
od of  preparing  this  paper,  is  to  take  a  strip  of  the 
blue  litmus  paper,  and  hold  it  for  an  instant  over 
a  bottle  containing  muriatic  acid,  which  will  turn 
it  red.  In  this  state  it  is  very  sensitive  to  alkalis. 
A  good  method  of  keeping  these  papen  for  use,  is 
to  cut  them  into  strips  about  ^  an  inch  wide  and 
3  inches  long,  and  to  tie  them  up  in  bundles,  or  to 
keep  them  in  a  box  of  a  similar  size  to  the  paper. 
They  are  then  always  ready  for  use,  as  well  as 
excluded  from  the  light 

ARCHIL,  POWDERED.  Syn.  Cudbear. 
Dyer*8  Archil.  Prep.  The  bruised  archil  Uchen 
is  sprinkled  with  bone  spirit  and  urine,  and  allowed 
to  ferment  for  a  few  days  in  the  open  air,  as  be- 
fore described,  when  it  is  dried  and  ground  to  a 
fine  powder.     Use.  As  a  dye. 

ARCHIL,  TINCTURE  OF.  Syn.  TiNcrtRE 
OP  LiTMi's.  I.  (Blue.)  Ing.  Litmus,  in  powder, 
1  oz. ;  water  and  rectified  spirit,  of  each,  ^  pint 
Pror.  Digest  for  a  week.  Use.  As  a  t«»t  It 
tumK  H'd  with  acids. 

11.    (Red.)    To  the  above  add  acetic  acid,  just 
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•affident  to  tinge  it  red.  l/«e.  As  a  teit ;  turned 
Uue  by  alkalis. 

Remarks,  A  Tery  aKgbt  trace  of  either  acids  or 
alkalis  may  be  detected  in  mineral  waten,  or  sa- 
line sotntionB,  by  means  of  either  the  infusion  or 
the  tincture  <^  litmus,  or  litmus  paper.  The  latter 
ii,  howoTer,  the  more  convenient,  and  is  that  gen- 
erally oseiL 

AKCiEUS,  BALSAM  OF.  Mutton  suet  4 
parts ;  hogs'  lard  2  parte ;  turpentine  and  rosin,  of 
each,  3  parts.  Proe.  Melt,  add  4  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  beat  together  until  cold.  Remarks. 
Once  a  noted  ointment  for  sores  and  bruises. 

ARICINA.  Stfn,  Aricine.  Cubconinb.  Cub- 
CO-C1NCHONL4.  An  alkaliuo  principle,  discovered 
by  Pelletier  and  Coriol,  in  the  bark  of  the  arica, 
or  cusco-cinchona. 

Prep.  Boil  the  bark  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  repeat  the  process  a  second  and 
third  time ;  concentrate  the  mixed  liquors,  and 
precipitate  with  ammonia.  Collect  the  powder  ou 
a  filter,  and  purify  by  repeated  resolutions  and 
cryitaliixations  from  hot  alcohol. 

Remarks.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  teroxide  of  the  base,  of  which 
quina  is  thought  to  be  the  binoxtde  and  cinchona 
the  monoxide. 

ARITHMETER.  Sifn.  Abacus.  An  instru- 
ment frequently  employed  in  schools  to  teach 
young  children  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Its 
construction  is  similar  to  the  abacus  of  the  Greek. 
The  lines  represent  the  nine  digits,  and  progress 
from  units  upwards,  as  will  be  easily  understood 
from  the  annexed  figure,  which  has  the  number 
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131,231,431  on  it,  according  to  the  common  sys- 
tem of  notation.  Sometimes  a  small  ball  is  sus- 
pended over  the  lines,  which  in  that  case  adds  five 
to  the  line  below,  and  thus  reduces  the  number  of 
balls  on  each  wire  from  9  to  5. 

ARNiCINE.  A  resinous  substance  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  the  root  and  flowers  of  the  moun- 
tain arnica.     (Pfaff.) 

ARRACK.  A  spirituous  liquor,  procured  by 
distillation  from  palm  wine,  or  a  fermented  infu- 
sion of  rice.  It  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  much  used  to  make  punch.  When  sliced 
pine  apples  are  placed  in  arrack,  and  the  spirit 
kept  for  some  time,  it  acquires  a  most  delicious 
flavor,  and  is  thought  to  bo  unrivalled  for  making 
nectarial  punch. 

ARRACK,  FACTITIOUS.  Syn.  Mock  Ar- 
RACK.  Vauxhall  Nectar.  Prep.  Dissolve  23 
gn.  of  flowers  of  benzoin  (benzoic  acid)  in  1  quart 
of  good  pale  Jamaica  rum.     Sold  for  arrack. 

ARROW  ROOT.  A  very  pure  and  nutritious 
species  of  starch,  prepared  in  the  West  Indies  from 
the  root  of  the  maranta  arundinacea. 

10 


Pur.  The  mass  of  what  is  sold  for  arrow  root, 
in  the  shops,  consists  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  the 
fecula  or  farina,  obtained  from  potatoes,  and  com- 
monly called  potato  starch.  This  article  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  "  British  arrow  root/*  or  simply 
**  arrow  root"  whereas,  the  genuine  kind  is  always 
described  as  "Bermuda,"  "St.  Vincent,"  "St. 
Kitts,"  or  at  least  as  <*  Weet  Indian  arrow  root." 
The  mere  addition  of  an  adjective  is  no  proof  of 
quality,  and  no  sample  should  be  bought  without  a 
proper  exammation.  Arrow  root  is  imported  in  tin 
canisters  or  cases,  and  in  boxes  and  casks,  but 
the  former  is  most  esteemed. 

Tetts,  ^e.  Genuine  arrow  root  is  odorless  and 
tasteless,  and  produces  a  sort  of  crackling  noise 
when  pressed  or  rubbed,  and  emits  no  pecuUar  odor 
when  mixed  with  muriatic  acid.  Stirred  up  m  a 
mortar  with  double  its  weight  of  a  mixtiure  of  equal 
parts  of  aquafortis  and  water,  it  does  not  become 
gelatinous  and  adhesive  in  less  than  15  minutes. 
(Dr.  Scharling.) 

ARROW  ROOT,  EAST  INDIAN.  Source. 
The  roots  of  the  curcuma  angustifolia.  Char. 
A  white  powder,  somewhat  resembling  bicarbonate 
of  soda  or  rochella  salts.  It  does  not  crepitate  be- 
tween the  fingers  like  West  Indian  arrow  root 

ARROW  ROOT,  BRAZILIAN.  Sym  Ta- 
pioca Meal.  Source.  The  cassava  plant  Char. 
Partially  soluble  in  cold  water ;  appearance  infe- 
rior to  W.  I.  arrow  root ;  grains,  mullar-shaped, 
when  viewed  by  the  microscope. 

ARROW  ROOT,  ENGLISH.  Syn.  Farina. 
Potato  Starch.     Source.  The  esculent  potato. 

Char.  I.  When  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  a 
smell  resembling  fresh  beans  or  rushes  may  be  per- 
ceived.   (Ann.  Chem.) 

II.  One  draclmi  of  potato  starch  rubbed  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  mixture  of  one  drachm  of  aquafor- 
tis, previously  diluted  with  1  draclmi  of  water, 
forms  rapidly  a  very  stiff  and  tenacioun  jelly.  5J 
of  potato  starch,  mixed  with  West  Indian  arrow 
root,  may  be  detected  in  this  way.  (Scharling.) 

ARROW  ROOT,  PORTLAND.  Source. 
The  tubers  of  the  arum  maculatum,  or  wake- 
robin.  Char.  It  resembles  the  Brazilian  arrow 
root,  mentioned  above. 

Remarks.  By  attention  to  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  above  varieties,  the  purity  of  any  sam- 
ple may  be  easily  ascertained.  The  grains  of  each 
variety  have  a  different  appearance  when  viewed 
by  the  microscope,  but  when  the  sopliistication 
takes  place  before  grinding,  the  original  form  of 
the  grains  of  each  is  lost,  and  this  method  of  ex- 
amination is  then  useless.  The  reader  is  referred, 
for  further  information  on  this  subject,  to  Dr.  Pe- 
reira's  excellent  work  on  Materia  Medica,  where 
he  will  find  the  subject  fully  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  engravings,  from  the  pencil  of  the  doc- 
tor's talented  lady,  representing  the  appearance  of 
the  magnified  grains. 

ARSENIATES.  Salts  formed  of  the  arsenic 
acid  and  the  bases.  They  are  all  poisonous.  Most 
of  the  metallic  arseniates  may  be  made  by  adding 
a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal  to  a  solution  of  the  acid, 
when  the  arsoniate  is  precipitated. 

ARSENIATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND  SODA, 
DOUBLE.  Prep.  Mix  the  separate  solutions  of 
the  arseniate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  evaporate  and 
crystallize.    Poisonous. 
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Remarkt.  In  a  nmilar  way  are  made  the  doa- 
ble aneniatea  of  aoda  and  potasa,  and  of  ammo- 
nia and  potaaaa. 

ARSENIATE  OF  BARYTA.  Prep,  Adda 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to  another  of  arw- 
niate  of  potasBa  or  soda ;  collect  the  precipitate  and 
wash  it  well.  Remarkt.  By  dissolving  this  salt  in 
a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  and  crystallizing,  a  biar- 
seniate  of  baryta  is  obtained. 

ARSENIATE  OF  POT  ASS  A.  Prep,  Satu- 
rate  a  solution  of  the  acid  with  potassa.  Uncrys- 
taUizoble. 

ARSENIATE  OF  POTASSA,  (SUPER-  oa 
BI-.}  Syn,  AasENiATED  Kau.  MAcauERa's 
NstrraAL  Arsenical  Salt.  Prep,  Heat  together 
equal  weights  of  nitre  and  arsenious  acid ;  dissolve 
the  melted  mass  in  water,  evaporate  and  cr}'8tal- 
Use. 

Prop,,  Vees,  ^e.  This  salt  is  obtained  ui  large 
crystals.  It  is  tonic.  Dose  i^  to  ^  of  gr. ;  used 
in  making  cobalt  blue. 

Remarlce.  By  a  similar  process  to  the  above, 
the  aneniates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  made. 
This  salt  (potassa)  is  made  on  a  very  extensive 
■cale  in  Saxony. 

ARSENIATE  OF  SODA.  Saturate  a  sola- 
tion  of  arsenic  acid  with  another  of  carbonate  of 
•oda  J  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

ARSENIATE  OF  SODA,  (SUPER  oa  BI- 
8ALT.  Prep,  Heat  together  in  a  crucible  or 
bolthead,  a  mixture  of  9  oz.  of  white  arsenic  with 
1  lb.  of  dry  nitrate  of  soda,  until  all  the  nitric  acid 
be  expelled.     Doee,   i  to  |  gr. 

ARSENIC.  Syn.  Metallic  Aesbnic.  Req- 
ULus  OP  AasENic.  Black  AasBNic.  A  brittle, 
inflammable,  volatile,  and  combustible  metal,  the 
base  of  white  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid. 

Prep,  I.  Mix  white  arsenic  in  powder  with 
twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  expose  the  mix- 
ture to  a  red  heat,  in  a  Hcasian  crucible,  over 
which  is  luted  an  empty  crucible  to  receive  the 
metal    The  upper  one  must  be  kept  cool. 

II.  Mix  white  arKnic  with  twice  its  weight  of 
■oft  soap,  and  fuse  it  in  a  crucible,  with  a  very 
quick  Aire;  pour  the  melted  metal  into  inverted 
hot  iron  cones. 

RemarkM.  The  first  is  the  more  convenient 
proceM.  CauL  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  avoid  inhaling  the  fumes ;  the  process  should 
be  conducted  only  where  there  is  a  strong  current 
of  air  to  carry  them  ofl!  On  the  large  scale  it  is 
procured  by  distilling  white  arsenic  with  charcoal 
and  iron,  or  lime.  V»e.  To  whiten  copper,  and 
in  medicine. 

ARSENIC,  BROMIDE  OF.  Syn.  Sbbqui- 
BROMIDE  OF  Aese.hio.  Prep,  Add  dry  arsenic  in 
powder,  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  to  bromine,  as  long  as  light  continues  to  be 
emitted,  then  distil  into  a  cool  receiver.  (Serullas.) 
Prop.  Solid  below  68°,  boils  at  428^^.  When 
liquid  it  is  yellowish.     Poimnout. 

ARSENIC,  PROTOCHLORIDE  OF.  Prep, 
Mix  in  a  tubulated  retort  1  part  of  arsenious  acid, 
and  10  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid;  heat  to 
912°,  and  throw  in  gradually  small  quantities  of 
•ea  salt.  Collect  the  chloride  in  a  welUcooled  re- 
ceiver. (Dumas.)  Remarkt.  The  pure  protochlo- 
ride  swims  on  a  little  hydrated  portion  when  the 
process  has  been  too  long  continued.    The  latter 


may  be  rendered  anhydroiia  by  distillation  froio 
strong  suli^uric  acid. 

ARSENIC,  SESQUICHLORIDE.  Syn. 
Chloride  of  AaasNio.  Butter  of  Arsbxic, 
FuMiNo  Liquor  of  Drrra  Prep.  I.  Distil  to- 
gether 6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  1  of  arse- 
nic. II.  Boil  muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  a  littJ« 
nitric  acid,  upon  arsenic  for  some  time,  then  con- 
centrate and  distil,  (if  required.) 

Remark*.  Ail  the  above  are  poisonous,  corro- 
sive, and  volatile. 

ARSENIC,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Pbriodidx 
or  Arsenic.  Prep,  Gently  heat  together  in  a 
tube  or  flask,  1  part  of  metallic  arsenic  in  fine 
powder,  with  6^  parts  of  iodine,  then  sublime  the 
iodide  to  separate  the  excess  of  arsenic.  A  sand- 
bath  or  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Prop.  An  orange-red 
solid,  volatile  and  soluble  in  water.  Dorn.  (  to  | 
of  gr.  in  lepra,  lupus,  psoriasis,  impetigo,  &<c 

ARSENIC,  OINTMENT  OF  IODIDE  OF. 
(BiETT.)  Prep.  Mix  well  together  3  m.  of  iodide 
of  arsenic  and  1  oz.  of  lard.  Uoe.  In  corroding 
tubercular  diseases. 

ARSENIC,  RED  SULPHURET  OF.  Sjn. 
Protosulphurxt  of  Arsenic.  Red  Arsenic  Kb- 
ALOAR.  This  substance  is  found  ready  formed  in 
nature,  but  it  may  also  be  produced  by  art 

Prep.  Powdered  white  arsenic  2  parts,  flowers 
of  sulphur  1  part  Proe.  Heat  them  together  ia 
a  crucible,  until  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion. 

Prop.  Transparent  ruby  red-colored  mass.  Very 
j»oisonau9.  Uoet.  As  a  pigment  and  in  fireworks. 
Not  used  in  medicine.  Its  color  is  improved  by 
sublimation  in  close  VMsels. 

ARSENIC,  YELLOW  SULPHURET  OF. 
Syn.  Sesquisulphuret  of  Arsbnic.  Yblijow 
Arsenic.  Sulpuo arsenious  Acid.  Obfimknt. 
KiNo*s  Yellow.  This  snlphuret,  like  the  last,  is 
found  ready  formed  in  nature,  and  was  once  called 
auripigmentum,  from  its  fine  color. 

Prep,  I.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
arsenious  acid,  and  sublime  in  a  close  vessel 

II.  Transmit  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid ;  collect 
the  precipitate  and  well  wash  it  in  cold  water. 

Prop,  Yellow  crystalline  lump,  or  fine  golden 
yellow  powder ;  very  soluble  in  the  pure  alkalis. 

Uoet.  As  a  dye,  a  pigment,  in  fireworks,  and  in 
some  depilatories.  Silk,  woollen,  or  cotton  goods, 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  this  substance  in  ammonia, 
and  then  mmpended  in  a  warm  apartment,  are  per- 
manently dyed  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  The 
native  sulphurets  (both  r^  and  yellow)  are  much 
less  soluble  than  those  prepared  artificially,  and  are 
consequently  less  poisonous.  The  native  varieties 
possess  the  finest  color,  and  are  hcuce  preferrMl 
by  artists.  If  sulphureted  hydrogen  be  transmitted 
through  a  solution  of  araenic  acid,  a  persulphuret 
is  formed  which  much  resemble*  orpiment 

ARSENICAL  CAUSTIC.  (Jubtamondsl) 
Prep.  Melt  together  2  parts  of  white  arsenic  and 
1  part  of  antimony ;  when  cold  reduce  the  mass 
to  a  fine  powder. 

Remarkt.  A  poisonous  and  dangerous  escha* 
rotic,  employed  by  M.  Justamond,  mixed  with 
powdered  opium,  in  cancer.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
Engrland. 

ARSENICAL  SOLUTION.    Syn.  (Dr.  iH- 
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vxRGiB*!  MursRAL  SOLUTION.)  Prep,  AraeniooB 
acid  (cryBtallized)  0*10  centifpnmme ;  carbonate 
of  pbCaaea  0*10  centimmmo  ;  distilled  water  500 
grammes ;  compoana  tincture  of  meliMa  0-50  cen- 
tigramme ;  tincture  of  cochineal  to  a  deep  rose 
color.  Proc.  DmoXne  the  acid  and  potana  in 
the  water,  (hot,)  and  when  cold  add  the  rest 

Remmrks,  Each  gramme  is  equal  to  j^Vir  ^^  '^' 
senious  acid,  or  -fg  of  the  strength  cf  Fowler^s  so- 
lution. Used  in  similar  cases  to  the  solution  of 
anenite  of  potaasa  of  the  L.  Ph.,  over  which  it  is 
said  to  possess  the  advantages  of  greater  con- 
▼enience  and  safety  in  dispensing. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
combination  of  metallic  arsenic  with  oxygen.  Hist 
The  combinations  of  this  acid  were  noticed  by 
Macqueer,  but  we  are  indebted  to  Scheele  for  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  acid. 

Prep,  Poor  6  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  1  part 
of  white  arsenic  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  distil  until 
the  solution  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  sirup, 
then  transfer  it  into  a  platina  crucible,  and  expose 
it  for  some  time  to  a  faint  dull  red  heat,  to  expel 
the  nitric  acid.  Remark.  Tho  addition  of  a  little 
muriatic  acid  facilitates  the  proceM.  (Liebig.) 

IL  Sobmit  anenious  acid  to  the  action  of  aque- 
ous chlorine. 

Prmp.  Sour,  reddens  litmus,  dissolves  in  6  tunes 
iU  weight  of  cold  water,  (twice  its  weight.  La- 
grange,)  and  less  of  boiling,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  bases,  called  arseniates.  By  careful  evapora- 
tioo  it  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of  small 
grains,  but  as  usually  met  with  has  the  consistence 
of  sirup.     It  is  deliquescent 

£/«f.  It  has  not  been  employed  in  medicine,  or 
the  arts,  but  indirectly  some  of  its  combinations 
have  been  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  a  more  violent 
poison  than  even  the  anenious  acid.  (Brodie.) 

Teste.  Sulphurcted  hydrogen  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate;  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  tlie  solution 
of  an  arseniate,  gives  a  precipitate  of  a  brick  red 
color ;  nitrate  of  lead  gives  a  white  one,  and  the 
saltj  of  copper  a  bluish  colored  one.  Pure  lump 
sugar  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic 
acid,  becomes  in  a  few  hours  of  a  reddish  color, 
and  afterwards  of  a  magnificent  purple.  (Ure.) 
This  acid,  whether  free  or  combined,  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  and  evolves  a  garlic  odor  when 
heated  with  charcoal.  Wohler  recommends  the 
addition  of  sulphurous  acid  to  the  suspected  liquor, 
and  to  boil  it  for  a  short  time,  when  the  arsenic 
acid  will  be  reduced  to  arsenious  acid,  in  which 
state  it  will  be  more  susceptible  of  tests.  See  the 
next  article. 

ARi^ENIOUS  ACID.  Syn.  White  Arsenic. 
Oxide  of  Arsenic.  Arsenic  blanc.  Acide  Ar- 
SENIEC7X.  (Fr.)  Arsenichste  saure,  Gift  Mehl. 
{Ger.)  AciDUM  arseniosum.  (P.  L.)  Hiet,  />«*., 
4*^.  This  substance,  like  the  preceding,  is  a 
compound  of  metallic  araenic  and  oxygen,  and  is 
a  powerful  poison ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  viru- 
lent of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  simple  title  of  "  areenic"  a 
term  derived  from  the  Greek,  apatvtK6v,  an  epithet 
once  applied  to  those  natural  substances  which 
possess  strongly  poisonous  and  acrimonious  proper- 
ties ;  as  orpiment  was  the  usual  form  under  which 
arsenic  occurred,  it  consequently  received  the  name, 
and  hence  this  word  has  gradually  been  altered  to 


its  present  application.  (Paris.)  Scheele  first  proved 
the  white  arsenic  of  the  shops  to  consist  of  a  metal 
and  oxygen,  but  Fourcroy  gave  it  the  name  of  ar- 
senious acid. 

Source.  The  white  arsenic  of  commerce  is  prin- 
cipally imported  from  Germany,  where  it  is  ob- 
tained in  the  process  of  roasting  the  arsenureted 
cobalt  ores  for  making  zafie.  At  Altenburg  it  is 
procured  from  arsenical  iron  pyrites,  and  at  Riech- 
enstein  from  the  sesquiarseniate  of  iron.  About 
600  to  800  tons  are  also  annually  collected  in 
Cornwall,  being  a  secondary  product  of  the  pro- 
cess of  roasting  the  gray  copper  ores  and  white 
mundic.  The  crude  article  obtained  in  this  way 
has  to  be  purified  by  sublimation  in  suitable  iron 
vessels,  before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  It  then  forms  a 
semi-transparent  vitreous  cake,  which  gradually 
becomes  opaque,  and  of  a  snowy  whiteness  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  sometimee  falls  into  a  pul- 
verulent state  on  the  surface.  The  powdered  white 
arsenic  of  the  shops  is  generally  adulterated  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  white  sand,  or  ground  bone  ashes^ 
and  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  chemistry  or 
the  manufacturer.  To  avoid  this  fraud,  the  best 
way  is  to  purchase  it  in  the  lump,  which  will  gen- 
erally be  found  suflliciently  pure.  When  wanted 
very  pure^  it  may  be  resublimed  in  glass. 

Prop.  Volatilizes  at  380°  Fahr.  Vapors  smell 
of  garlic ;  sp.  gr.  3*7.  Its  taste  is  usually  thought 
to  be  acrid,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  may  be 
deliberately  tasted  without  exciting  more  than  a 
very  faint  impression  of  sweetness,  and  perhaps 
slight  acidity.  (Turner.)  I  can  say  from  painful 
experience  that  such  is  the  case.  Hence  its  dan- 
gerous character  as  a  poison.  100  parts  of  boiling 
water  dissolve  8  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  (Bucholz 
and  Klaproth ;)  but  on  cooling  to  60}  only  3  parts 
remain  in  solution.  The  opaque  variety  is  the 
more  soluble.  (Guibourt) 

Ueee.  Extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  and  in 
medicine.  In  small  therapeutical  doses  it  is  a  val- 
uable remedy  in  intermittent  fevers,  chronic  skin 
diseases,  (especially  lepra  and  psoriasis,)  and  in 
some  nervous  diseases,  (as  neuralgia,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  tetanus,  &c.)  It  is  the  active  ingredient 
in  the  "  tasteless  ague  drop"  and  the  Tanjore 
pills,  long  celebrated  in  India  for  the  cure  of  the 
bite  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  and  other  venomous 
serpents,  as  well  as  hydrophobia.  It  has  been 
given  in  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  typhus,  and 
several  other  diseases,  with  more  or  less  advantage. 
Externally  it  has  been  employed  in  the  form  of 
powder,  lotion,  and  ointment  for  the  cure  of  can- 
cer. Its  use,  whether  internal  or  extemdl,  is  al- 
ways attended  with  danger,  and  should  never  be 
adopted  without  proper  advice.  It  even  proves 
destructive  to  vegetable  life,  (J&ger,  Marcot,  Ma- 
caire.)  Dose.  In  substance,  made  into  pills  with 
crumb  of  bread  and  lump  sugar,  j^^th  to  |th  of  a 
grain,  or  in  solution,  (the  liq.  of  arsenite  of  potassa, 
P.  L.)  4  to  5  drops,  2  or  3  times  daily,  gradually 
and  cautiously  increased  to  10  or  15  drops. 

Pur.  1.  It  should  wholly  volatilize  by  heat.  2. 
5  grs.  boiled  in  1  oz.  of  water  should  dissolve  with- 
out leaving  any  residue.  3.  Mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  and  heated,  it  should  sub- 
lime with  the  production  of  a  garlic  odor,  and 
leave  an  ash  behind,  perfectly  soluble  in  distilled 
water. 
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ARSENIOUS  ACID,  TESTING  FOR. 
aitiao.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  coDTeuwnce 
of  [ererence,  I  ■hall  dncribe  the  unial  teM  for 
UKiiic,  in  alphabetical  order,  appending  auch  re- 
marlu  to  each,  ai  will  render  their  applicalioD 
qnila  eimple,  even  to  penons  but  poitially  conver- 
UDt  with  cheniiciU  manipulntiona. 

I.  AmmmiiKal  acetatt  of  copper  in  &  itat?  of 
weak  »lutioa,  give*  a  fiiie  gTaa>-fp«en  and  very 
charadenitic  precipitate  of  aramjte  of  copper,  or 
Scheele's  green.  Tliia  pncipitate,  well  wadied, 
and  acted  on  by  miphureled  hydrogen  water, 
tunu  browniih-red ;  pniHate  of  potuh  toiiu  it 
blood-red,  and  nitrate  of  ailver  yellow. 

II.  AmmoniacalnilraUaf^l,^.  Syn.  Humt't 
till.  A  laluliini  of  thia  leM,  added  lo  an  aqueoua 
■alutioD  of  araeuiooa  acid,jnvea  a  yellow  preeipi- 
Ule  of  BTKaile  of  ailver.  Thia  precipitate  ia  mAa- 
ble  in  liquid  ammonia,  oiliic  acid,  and  in  a  aoln- 

rSiuc.  TgigT'    (Uovergie.} 

Remarki.  Thi*  teat,  when  property  prepared, 
yielda  a  yellow  precipitate  with  no  known  aub- 
Maoce  fave  araenioiu  acid.  It  ii  oauolly  aoid  to 
be  inapplicable  to  aolutioni  containing  aulph  ate  or 
muriate  of  aoda,  or  chlorine  ;  but  Dr.  Ure  declart* 
that  th«e  aubatancea  do  aol  interfere  with  the 
Mt  if  il  be  uaed  in  the  following  manner: — Dip  a 
tmall  ^aw  rod  into  liquid  ammonia,  and  then 
plunge  il  into  the  fluid  under  eiaminalion ;  dip 
another  gjaa  rod  into  a  aolulion  of  pure  nitrate  of 
ailver,  and  plunge  thia  alao  into  the  Mmpls.  when 
either  ■  Gae  yellow  cloud  will  be  formed,  or  at 
fint  merely  a  while  curdy  precipitate.  Atler  a 
•econd  or  third  imnieraion  of  Ihe  nilrale  rod,  a 
central  yeilow  ipot  will  be  perceived,  aorrounded 
with  Ihe  white  chloride  of  ailver;  and  after  an- 
other immersion  the  yellow  cloud  on  Ihe  nirface 
will  become  very  evidenL  Another  roodiScation 
of  thia  ptoceaa  ii,  to  drop  a  Uttle  of  the  auapected 
floid  on  white  wiiling-paper,  and  to  draw  Mveral 
tiinea  over  it  a  atick  of  lunar  caoatic ;  if  araenie 
be  present  it  will  leave  atreaka  that  will  aanime  a 
bright  yellow  color  when  bruahed  over  with  liquid 
anunonia ;  if  the  contrary  be  Ihe  caae  they  will 
gradually  fade  and  turn  black.  (Dr.  Pari*.) 

III.  Ammitniiual  tulpliale  of  copper.    A  dilute 

anienioua  acid,  give*  a  green  pvcipttate  of  arae- 
nile  of  copper. 

SuK.  T^aa.  (Devergie.) 

IV.  EUUi  Tell.  Thia  conaiiU  in  forming  ar- 
aeniurelnl  hydrogen  gaa  in  a  Maiah'a  apporalua, 
m  even  in  ■  common  flaak.  and  pasiog  it  through 
a  horiiontal  tube  containing  «lipii  of  copper-leaf  or 
riband,  and  having  the  one  end  drawn  to  a  capil- 
lary aire,  at  which  the  gaa  may  be  inflamed  and 
Ualed.  (See  fig.  below.)  This  ia  not.  however, 
the  object  of  the  teal,  as  will  be  presently  seen. 
A  amall  ipiril-lamp  mual  be  placed  under  that 
port  of  the  tube  containing  the  copper,  eo  aa  lo 
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further  eiaminalion.  (See  Reitsejl'f  Tat,  p.  77.) 
The  slips  of  copper  are  directed  to  be  prepareil  for 
this  pufpose  by  heating  them  in  a  clear  Gr«  t^a 
dull  red.  and  then  throwing  them  auddeuly  mta 
cold  water ;  when  wiped  dry  they  are  ready  for 
being  placed  in  the  horizontal  tnbe  for  testing. 


Flaik  coBMlDlBf  the  mpectsd  llnU,  dllBle  nlphailc 
»,  Fwtton  of  IBbe  holdlBi  (Upa  attotpa. 


Remarki.  Mr.  Robert  Ellis  haa  snee  found  that 
Ihe  oiide  of  copper  may  be  employed  m  Ihe  aanie 
nay,  and  posaeases  aomo  advanlagts  over  the 
metal.     Suie.  About  jri'fFii- 

V.  Lauaifw"!  Till.  (Adopted  bf  tie  Freuth 
Aeademif.)  This  conaisl*  in  paMJng  Ihe  arsenia- 
reted  hydroven,  generated  ui  a  dask  or  Manfa'i 
apparatua,  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  alrcr. 
(See  enr.)  Black  flocculi  of  metallic  silver  are 
deposited,  and  arsenious  acid  remains  in  Mlolioa 
mixed  with  nitric  acid.  A  little  dilute  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  must  now  be  added  to  precipitate  any  re- 
maining nitrate  of  liiver,  when  Ihe  liquid,  afler 
Gllration,  may  be  tested  for  arsenic  in  the  iMUal 
way.    Suae,  njj,^    (Chera.  Gat,  I.  6.) 


ter  Ihe  llbrnled  (u, 

tslBlaiauluiIoBoriUE) 

.    Lime  water  occaai 


II  almost  instantly  become    vergie.) 


lamp  may  be  withdrawn.  The  copper  on  bring 
removed  from  the  lube  will  present  a  beautiful 
■Irery  lurface,  and  may  then  be  snbmined  to 


VII.    Marih-i   Teil.     Syo.    Arieniurtlfd   ky 
beetn  Int.     This  lest  consists  in  the  produelioii 
t  decoinposilion  of  aiseniureled  by- 


Irogen-    The 
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the  pniperty  pnitwcd  by  nnacent  hydiogeo,  of 
Uking  the  meUJ  from  >  aolulion  ar  unenioua  acid. 
The  pnctm  is  u  follaws ;  Some  oT  the  nupected 
liquid  ii  mixed  with  dilute  lutpharic  acid  and 
pouml  npoD  aome  jHecea  of  line  pceTioiHly  placed 
ia  the  apparatoa ;  hydrogen  g»M  it  immediately 
Holvpd,  aiid  if  araenic  be  pmeut  UDJtea  with  it, 
rormiog  aneniureted  hydrogeD  gaM,  which  may  be 
'      '     ■  follow] 
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B  usual  form  of  Mr.  Marah'a  apparatiu,  aa  well 

the  mode  of  ila  ajiplicatlon  in  analyaii ;  but  ■ 

ample  wide-mouthed  bottle,  furniahed  with  a  lube 

and  cock,  will  aniwer  quite  aa  well  or  better,  aa 

Um  fiuid  ia  les  liable   to  froth  L 


.  It  pomemra  a  gailic-lilll 
3.  It  bunu  with  a  bluiih-white  flame,  and  emila 
a  whitish  smcdte. 

3.  When  a  pieetf  of  window-glaaa,  or  a  whKe 
poicelain  plate  oi  aaacer,  is  held  a  ahort  diitauce 
abact  the  flame,  aneuioiu  acid,  ondet  (be  form  of 
a  fine  pulverulent  film,  ia  depoated  therson. 

4.  nlien  the  plate  ii  held  in  the  flame,  a  Uack- 
iah  depoaitfl  of  metallic  uaenic  acid  ia  obtained. 

*,■  Both  these  deposilea  may-be  obtained  nmul- 
taneooaly  by  holding  neaily  vertically  over  the 
flame  a  elaM  tnbe  8  or  10  inches  long,  and  Itha 
o(  an  inch  In  diameter. 

5.  A  Bolatioa  of  arsenioua  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  letting  the  flame  play  upon  3  or  4  diopn  of 
water,  placed  on  Ute  under  aide  of  the  [nece  of 
glass  M  china,  to  which  the  liquid  testa  may  be 
then  applied.  Another  plan  is  to  apply  drops  of 
the  liquid  teats  to  the  plate  as  above,  and  to  let 
the  flame  play  on  them  saccenTely. 

6.  The  tjua  anenical  spot  ia  soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  give*  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  dull  red 
piecipitate ;  and  when  heated  is  turned  reddish- 
brown  by  the  action  of  aulphureted  hydrogen. 

T.  When  a  tube  through  which  the  gaa  ia  made 
to  pam  m  raised  to  a  dull  red  heat  at  a  certain 
part  by  means  of  a  epirit  lamp,  a  crust  of  metallic 
anenic  is  depoailed  beyond  the  flame,  on  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  lube.  The  glass  of  which 
the  tube  is  made  should  be  of  the  most  infueible 
kind.  The  mode  of  conducting  this  riperimenl  ia 
rppresrnled  in  the  eng.  at  p.  76,  omitting  the  cop- 

RrnJrk,.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  light  the 
jet  of  gas  before  all  the  ait  is  expelled  from  the 
af^karalus,  as  without  this  precaution  an  exploeion 
may  take  place.     The  tollawing  Gguia  represents 


■  •.  Beat  ilaM  Mb*.  cobUiIbIdi  dUnta  snlphnrlc  ai 

ilBe.  aad  nupacted  flnkd. 
*,  Stopcock  ud  ]gL 

■  a,  Basulo keep Ihe  tabs  nprlflit. 
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nishod  with  a  tobacco-pipe  for  a  burner,  may  b« 
used  when  no  more  convenient  apparatus  ia  at 

Some  obiectiona  have  been  raised  to  thia  mode 
of  testing,  fiom  the  great  EnJthing  which  ocean  in 
organic  miitures,  and  fmm  antimony  and  imper- 
fectly charred  organic  matter  also  forming  crusts 
somewhat  resembling  those  produced  by  arsenio. 
But  this  abjection  is  invalid,  because  there  ai« 
easy  means  of  discriminating  between  true  anen- 
ical  spots  or  depositea  and  ftdse  ones.  (Bee  the  Rt- 
duclien  Tttt,  p.  78.)  Another  objection  ia,  that 
both  line  and  sulphuric  acid  sometimes  contain 
eisenic ;  bat  this  is  frivolous,  aa  it  only  becomes 
neceasary  to  observe  that  the  substances  employed 
be  perfectly  pure,  which  may  be  proved  by  testing 
the  hydtt^en  evolved  from  the  apparatus,  before 
adding  the  liquid  for  examination. 

SuK,  mAai.  (CommiaoonetB  of  the  French 
A™'*«ny;)  Ttnrv  (Mohr. ;)  weak  traces  at 
UTTtTini-  (Ann.  der  Chem.  uud  Pharm. ',)  the  -j^i 
of  a  grain.  (Dr.  TbompaoiL)  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  Tth,  and  3d,  or  4th  method  of  unng 
Marah'a  apparalua,  may  be  employed  simulta- 
neously ;  the  former  poneasea  the  advantage  of 
not  requiring  constant  attention.  lAssaigne's  and 
Ellis's  teeta  are  modifjcations  of  Marah'a. 

VIII.  Morton'*  Tat.  Tiaa  consists  in  immers- 
ing in  the  suspected  fluid  two  i^atina  plates,  con- 
nected with  the  polM  of  a  good  galvanic  battery. 
The  hydrogen  liberated  at  the  negative  electrode 
inwit  be  colleclcd  and  examined  in  the  same  way 
as  described  in  the  last  article.  RemaTki.  The 
advantage  of  this  apparatus  is.  that  it  obviales  the 
uae  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  prevents 
the  introduction  of  arsenic  by  either  of  those  sub- 
stances. Thia  advantage  ia,  howsver,  rather  Bp- 
partnt  than  rtal,  as,  with  proper  care,  auch  need 
never  be  the  case.     Su.c.  „^.  (Morton.) 

IX.  ArntcA's  Ttlt.  Syn.  Cupro-arftnical 
lest  If  arsenic  ia  contained  in  any  acid,  aa,  for 
instance,  in  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  acetic  acid,  Sm., 
and  this  be  boiled  with  metallic  copper,  the  latter 
will  remain  perfectly  bright ;  an  aqueous  solution 

act  on  copper;  if,  however,  a  few  drops  of  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid  be  allowed  to  run  over  the 
surface  of  the  sheet  of  copper,  the  liquii 


copper  1 


antlyc 


d  with 


the  characteristic  iron-gray  film  of  ai 

A  Bolulion,  diluted  to  100,000  times,  was  pre- 
pared from  another  eolulioo  of  areenious  acid,  di- 
luted te  jg'an  ;  these  wera  mixed,  with  the  utmost 
preciHon,  with  equal  parts  of  concentrated  and 
perfectly  pure  muriatic  acid  and  distilled  water, 
and  difierent  test  hquida  made  with  the  former, 
until  dUnted  to  tto,  ;  „  j,  of  ita  contents.  By  di- 
luting with  500,000  puns  of  water,  containing, 
therefore,  ygiriirini  <*f  ^  grain  of  arsenic,  the  cop- 
per plate,  after  the  liquor  previously  boiled  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  half  en  hour,  was  for  Ibe 
greater  part  covered  with  an  extremely  thin  but 
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perceptible  film  of  anenic.  As  a  controliing  ex- 
periment, a  perfectly  nmilar  plate  was  treated 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid  alone ;  this  remained, 
however,  quite  unchanged;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
•erred,  that  in  the  caae  of  the  copper  remaining 
for  MTeral  houre  in  the  liquor  under  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  b^^mes  cofered  with  a 
black  hue,  perhapi  an  ondiMolyed  chloride  of  cop- 
per; thiB,  howoTcr,  can  never  cause  misconcep- 
tion, since,  if  arsenic  be  really  contained  in  the 
liquor,  it  will  be  completely  precipitated  after  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  space  of  time 
metallic  copper  preserves  its  lustre  in  the  acid 
liquor.  In  masticated  food,  taken  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  boweis,  arsenic  may  be 
as  easily  detected ;  they  have  only  to  be  digested 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  treated  with  a  plate 
of  copper.  In  order  to  deteot  the  arsenic  by  an- 
other process,  the  copper  plate  must  be  riuMd  with 
water,  carefully  dried  over  a  flame,  and  then 
placed  in  a  tube  15  inches  long,  and  drawn  out  to 
a  point  at  one  extremity  ;  a  nuall  bent  tube,  pro- 
vided at  the  end  with  a  pierced  cork,  being  her- 
metically adapted  thereto.  The  place  where  the 
eopper  p4ate  lies  must  then  be  heatod  by  the  spirit- 
lamp,  when  the  arsenions  acid  will  sublime  in 
■mall  but  perceptibly  glittering  crystals.  If  the 
point  be  then  closed  by  fusion,  the  arsenious  acid 
may  be  examined  as  such,  or  it  may  be  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver 
«nd  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  in  Marthas  appa- 
ratus. If  it  bo  intended  to  obtain  metallic  anenic, 
and  not  arsenious  acid,  the  small  tube  must  be 
connected  with  a  hydrogen  apparatus,  and  heated. 
The  arsenic  will  then  deposite  in  its  metallic  fonn 
on  any  cold  object  (8&chsisches  Gew.  Bl) 

Remark*.  The  suspected  liquor  should  be  kept 
perfectly  acidulous  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
ebullition  ;  "  f 3ij  of  muriatic  acid,  to  Jviij  of  the 
liquid,  are  generally  sufficient,  but  if  the  organic 
matter  be  an  animal  texture  in  a  state  of  decay," 
a  much  larger  quantity  will  be  required.  (Chris- 
tison.)  Copper  leaf  cut  into  small  stripe  is  the 
most  convenient  form  of  using  that  metal.  When 
the  quantity  of  anenic  in  the  suspected  fluid  is 
supposed  to  be  small,  nearly  half  an  hour  should 
elapse  before  the  copper  should  be  removed. 
(Christison.)  *>By  means  of  this  test,  Dr.  Christison 
discovered  arsenic  in  the  stomach  4  months  alter 
interment    Su»e.  Tnj^at.  (Rensch.) 
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X.  Reduction  Test  If  arKuioiis  acid  be  weQ 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  newly-burnt  char- 
coal, or  half  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  the  mix- 
ture be  placed  at  tlM  bottom  of  a  small  glass  tube, 
and  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  candle, 
metallic  arsenic  will  snblime,  and  on  reaching  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  tube,  again  condense,  in  the 
form  of  a  metallic  crust  or  ring.  Any  common 
test-tube,  of  small  diameter,  may  be  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  reduction-tube  of  Berxelius 
is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  Care  must  be 
taken,  whatever  shaped  tube  may  be  used,  to 
avoid  soiling  its  sides  in  the  operation  of  inserting 
the  mixture  ;  as,  unless  the  tube  be  quite  clear  and 
dry,  the  experiment  will  not  succeed.  The  pre- 
ceding figures  represent  the  kind  of  tubes  gener- 
ally wed  in  this  method  of  testing. 

The  metallic  ring,  or  crust,  b  proved  to  be  ar- 
senical,— 1,  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  outer  surface 
often  resembUng  a  polished  steel  mirror. 

3.  The  crystalline  and  grayish-white  appear- 
ance of  its  inner  surface. 

3.  Its  volatility  when  heated,  shown  by  its  es- 
caping from  the  hot  portion  of  the  tube  aud  resting 
on  the  cooler  part,  further  on. 

4*  Its  conversion  into  minute  octohedral  crys- 
tals of  aTMuious  acid,  when  repeatedly  chased  up 
and  down  the  tube,  by  the  cautious  application  ti 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  first  to  one  part,  and 
then  to  another.  This  is  best  eflected  by  holding 
that  part  of  the  tube  to  which  the  arsenic  adheres, 
about  }  of  an  inch  above  the  flame,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  metal  may  be  slowly  sublimed.  The 
character  of  these  crystals,  with  respect  to  vola- 
tility, lustre,  transparency,  and  form,  is  so  exceed- 
ingly well  marked,  that  a  practved  eye  may  safely 
identify  them,  though  their  weight  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  j^  part  of  a  grain.  (Liebig  and  Greg- 
ory.) The  form  of  the  crystals  is  very  evident 
with  a  microscope  of  4  powen,  (200,  Wackenro- 
der.)  The  oxide  of  antimony  never  forms  octo- 
hedrons,  but  only  prisms.  (Wackenroder.)  The 
tube  is  of  course  broken  for  this  purpose. 

5.  The  film  being  converted  into  anemous  acid 
as  in  the  last  case,  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  distilled 
water,  and  tested  by  any  of  the  osual  chemical 
reagents. 

Remark*.  The  above  characteristics  will  fully 
show  the  nature  of  the  film  deposited  in  the  reduc- 
tion-tube. In  operating  in  this  way  it  is  always 
necessary  to  heat  the  upper  portion  of  the  mixture 
firet,  and  then  to  expose  the  bulb  or  bottom  of  the 
tube  to  the  full  flame.  Any  substance  containing 
arKnic  may  be  tested  in  this  way,  but  if  it  be  a 
sulphuret,  the  black  flux  must  be  employed,  as 
charcoal  alone  is  insufficient  This  test  is  usually 
regarded  as  decUive^  as  we  here  actually  obtain 
the  arKuic  in  a  eolid  form,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  moet  uneauivoeal  character*. 

XL  Sulphureted  HydrogetL  This  substance, 
passed  through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  imme- 
diately changes  it  to  a  yellow  color ;  a  turbidness 
shortly  ensues,  and  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic  or  orpiment  subsides  af- 
ter heating  the  liquid,  and  may  be  collected  on  a 
filter.  It  is  necessary  to  acidulate  the  fluid  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  before  applying  the  test, 
unless  it  be  already  very  sour,  when  it  would  be 
first  neutraUzed  by  an  alkali,  and  then  acadolated. 
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The  tranamMrion  of  the  na  should  be  continued 
for  at  least  half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is  known 
to  contain  anenic :  1,  From  its  yellow  color ;  2, 
its  solubility  in  liquid  ammonia  forming  a  colorless 
solution ;  and,  3,  by  jrielding  metallic  arsenic  when 
mixed  with  the  black  flux  and  submitted  to  the 
reduction  test  ^ 

Remarkt.  When  the  sulphuret  is  very  small  m 
quantity,  it  ki  better  to  wuh  it  in  a  little  water, 
and  to  dissolve  it  in  liquid  ammonia,  which  may 
be  then  diiren  off  in  a  watch-^lass  or  capsule, 
after  which  it  may  be  tested  as  before.  (Devergie.) 
The  engraving  represents  the  mode  of  executing 
this  test 


Mode  of  paniag  ralphureted  hydrogen  tluoagh  an  ar- 
leniod  tolatloa. 

XII.  VolUie  Test  The  voltaic  battery,  made 
to  act  by  two  wires  on  a  little  arsenious  solution, 
placed  on  a  piece  oi  window  glass,  developes  me- 
tallic arsenic  at  the  negative  pole,  and  if  the  wire 
be  formed  of  copper,  it  will  become  whitened  and 
polished  like  silver,  in  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tombac  alloy. 

XI I L  WoHa9ton*M  Method  was  to  concentrate, 
by  heat,  in  a  capsule,  a  little  of  the  suspected 
liquid,  having  previously  filtered  it  if  necessary, 
then  to  place  it  in  the  middle  of  a  bit  of  window 
iriaas,  and  to  draw  lines  with  the  fluid  in  different 
tlirections,  so  as  to  form  a  starlike  figure.  To  one 
of  these  a  particle  of  weak  solution  of  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver  was  added  ;  to  another  ammonia- 
cal acetate  of  copper ;  to  a  third  the  deuto-acetate 
of  iron ;  to  a  fourth  ammonio-acetate  of  cobalt ; 
solphureted  hydrogen  to  a  fifth,  and  lime-water  to 
a  sixth  ;  a  drq>  of  sirup  of  violets  to  a  seventh,  and 
the  two  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  to  the  opposite 
<Hlge8  of  the  whole.  Thus  with  one  drop  of  solu- 
tion many  exact  experiments  may  be  made.  (Ure.) 

General  Remarks.  Detection  of  artenic  in 
organic  mixture*,  ^.  Most  of  the  previous  tests 
are  only  applicable,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
to  pure  solutions  of  arsenious  acid,  or  to  those  that 
are  but  s/tj^A/iy  colored  or  contaminated  with  or- 
in&nic  matter.  The  tests  depending  on  the  extrica- 
tion of  arseniureted  hydrogen  are  partial  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule ;  but  even  in  them,  if  the  sus- 
pected liquid  be  not  nearly  limpid,  so  much  frothing 
will  ensue  as  to  render  the  process  impracticable. 
In  this  respect  Rensch*s  test,  perhaps,  possesses  the 
advantage  over  the  rest,  as  it  may  at  once  be  ap- 
plied to  mixtures  containing  organic  matter,  with- 


out the  latter  undergoing  any  previous  preparation. 
The  reduction  test  is  only  applicable  to  solid  ar- 
senious acid,  or  to  some  of  the  compounds  of 
arsenic  which  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  other 
tests.  It  has  long  been  an  object  with  chemists 
to  remove  organic  matter  from  solutions,  so  as  to 
render  them  sufficiently  clear,  light  colored,  and 
limpid,  to  permit  of  the  action  of  reagents.  Va- 
rious means  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose, 
some  of  which  I  shall  notice  below.  Suppose  a 
case  of  poisoning,  the  proceeding  should  be  as  fol- 
lows : — The  stomach  being  laid  open,  an  examina- 
tion should  be  made  for  any  particles  of  powder 
which  it  may  contain  in  an  undissolved  state ;  if 
any  can  be  found  they  must  be  collected  and  tried 
by  the  reduction  test  as  before  described.  Should 
no  solid  particles  be  discovered,  the  stomach  should 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  with  its  previous  con- 
tents be  boiled  ui  a  glass  vessel  with  distilled  water 
for  half  an  hour,  a  little  potassa  or  ammonia  being 
added.  The  liquid  may  now  be  filtered,  first 
through  muslin  and  then  through  paper,  and  again 
boiled  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  after  which  it  must 
be  filtered  a  second  time.  In  this  state  the  liquid 
is  usually  clear  enough  to  be  tested  with  the  am- 
monio-nitrate  of  silver,  when,  if  this  test  act  freely, 
the  process  of  testing  with  other  reagents  may  be 
proceeded  with ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  in^ca- 
tion  be  feeble,  the  liquor  should  be  gently  evapora- 
ted to  dryness,  and  redissolved  by  boiling  in  repeated 
portions  of  distilled  water,  when,  after  being  once 
more  filtered,  it  will  generally  be  sufficiently  limpid 
for  the  perfect  application  of  tho  tests.  (Christison, 
Devergie.) 

It  has  been  recommended  to  add  to  the  organic 
matter  contained  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  one-sixth 
of  its  weight  of  strong,  pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  to 
heat  the  mixture  until  vapors  of  the  acid  begin  to 
appear,  constantly  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  during 
the  whole  time ;  the  heat  is  to  be  continued  untU 
the  charcoal  thus  formed  becomes  friable,  and 
almost  dry,  when  it  must  be  cooled  a  little,  and 
strong  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid  added  by  means 
of  a  pipette ;  the  evaporation  must  then  be  contin- 
ued to  dryness.  The  residuum  boiled  with  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered,  will  be  ready  for 
testing.    (Danger  and  Flandin.) 

Another  plan  is  to  boil  the  suspected  fluid  con- 
taining organic  matter,  with  pure  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  until  it  becomes  Hmpid,  and  then  to 
filter,  when  the  usual  tests  may  be  applied. 
(Fownes.)  When  there  is  much  gelatine  in  the 
liquid  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  an  infusion  of 
nut-galls,  wliich  will  precipitate  it    (Fownes.) 

The  last  plan  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  evapo- 
rating the  suspected  liquid  to  dryness,  and  then 
submitting  it  to  the  reduction  test 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  "  London 
Dispensatory,"  showing  the  reaction  of  several  re- 
agents on  various  organic  solutions  containing 
poison,  will,  in  many  cases,  save  the  trouble  of 
preparing  the  fluid  previously  to  testing ;  or  at  least 
they  oflier  a  ready  means  of  confirming  the  truth 
of  any  more  exact  method  of  analysis. 
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CoMPAKATivE  Table  of  the  Precipitates  obtained  from  Solutions  of  Anenious  Acid,  of  Bichlofide 
of  Mercury,  of  Potaasio-Tartrate  of  Antimony,  and  of  Chloride  of  Barium,  with  difierent 
By  Da.  A.  T.  Thomson. 


TEST   I. — WATEa   SATUEATED   WFTH   SULPHUEETED   HTDEOGEN   GAS. 

Precipitates  tnnn 
Soiutlotiit  of 

Precipitates  tnxa 
Solutions  of 

Precipitates  traax 
Solutions  of 

Predpltates  from 

SolvenU. 

Solutions  of 

Arscnioos  Acid. 

Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Tartar  Emetic 

Chloride  of  Barlnoi. 

Water  ••• 

Bright     lemon     yrllow. 

Yellow  at  the  instant  of    Orange,  curdy,  partly  sus-    Ueavy,   and   of  a   dlrtj 

deepened  by  the  addi- 

its formation,  but  soon 

pended,  partly  thrown 

dark  browa  cdor. 

tion  of  a  (ew  drops  of 

becoming     blackish.— 

down.  Ultimately  bright 

■troag  acetic  acid.* 

On   shalUng   the   tube 
it   changes  to  a  dirty 
white. 

orange.) 

Broth  •  •  •  • 

Scarcely  any  at  flr^t,  but 
on  adding  a  few  drops 

Whitish  yellow  at  first. 

Pale  orange  at  first,  soon 

Dirty  pale  browa,  heavy. 

quickly    chaMlng    to 
mixed  clots  of  yellow, 

changing  to  a  deeper 

of  strong  acetic  add,  a 

bright  orange. 

pale  vellow. 
Little  chnufe ;  but  on  the 

black  and  white. 

Milk 

Light  ochre,  requiring  for 

Golden   yellow,  with  a 

Dirty  nankeen,   wita  a 

addition  of  a  drop  of 

Its   formation   a   large 

shade  of  orange. 

shade  of  browa. 

strong    acetic   acid,   a 

quantity  of  the  test 

straw-colored     precipi- 

tate. 

Tea 

At  first  very  pale  yellow ; 

Brownish  white  and  yel- 

Deep orange,  curdy,  slow- 

Dirty Ught  browa,  deep- 

after  sooie  time,  a  pale 
greenish  yellow.    The 

low,  mixed. 

ly  formed:   the  super- 

eaing as  It  felL 

natant  fluid  )'eliow. 

precipitate  was  cnrdy.f 

y\ndr\n 

Turbid,  pale  yellow,  the 

Muddy,  gradually  display- 

Pale   orange,  long   siis- 

The  chloride  mixed  with 

Wine 

color  of  the  wine  de- 

ing  small  floating  black 

peaded. 

white  wlae  Is  milky 

Mroyed. 
Tarbid,     pale      yellow ; 

flocculi. 

Not  tested. 

Port>Ylno 

Nearly  as  in  the  white 

Dark,  dirty,  orange  browB. 

Pato  browa,  heavy. 

the  predpitata  slowly 

wine,       like      douds 

ftmned. 

through  the  purple  of 
the  wine. 

Coffee  . . . 

A  deep  golden  yellow.     . 

Brownish  black. 

Deep  oraage-browB. 

Not  tasted. 

Gruel  .... 

Pale  yellow,  suspended. 

Licht     brown,     slowly 
loniied. 

Pale  orange. 

Nucleated. 

II. — SOLUTION   OP  SULPIICEET   OF   POTASSIUM. 

Water. . . . 

White,  with  a  fkinttiat  of 

Black,  mottled  with  yel-    Bright  oraage. 

Deep  olive  graea. 

sulphur-yellow,    when 

low. 

a  large  quantity  of  the 

test  was  uiied.^ 

Broth  •  •  •  • 

Pale,  but  bright,  sulphur- 

Clotted,     heavy,     black. 

Dull  oraage,  heavy. 

Pale  browa,  partly  tae- 

yellow. 
Bright  golden-yellow. 

mottled  with  gray. 

peaded. 

BlUk 

Black,  clotted. 

Orange. 

Browa,    greealah    wImm 

the  Bilxtnre  was  sha- 

ken. 

Tea  

A  beautiAil  yellow. 

BrowaUh-black.                 Reddish  ofaage,   floccv- 

leat. 
Nearly  black.                    >  Deep  browalah-oraage. 

Not  tried. 

Coffee  ... 

A  deep  golden-yellow.ll 

Not  tried. 

Maileira 

Bnlphor-yellow. 

Dirty  while,  or  slate  eol-    BeautiAil  bright  oraage. 

Vide  let  Table. 

Wine 

or.                                  1 

Port  Wlae 

Fawn  color. 

Slate   color,  with  violet .  Dark  bfowa,  with  a  tiage 

VIolel,  heavy. 

supernatant  fluid.H              of  orange. 

CJniel  .... 

Bri^t  qoeen's  yellow.        Black  dense  clou.**            Orange  clottad. 

Dniky  yellowlih  giasa. 

*  This  precipitate,  dried  upon  a  filter,  and  heated  with 
Home  caustic  potasaa  in  a  slender  test  tube,  is  decomposed 
i<i  a  few  seconds,  forming  a  sulphuret  of  potassium,  while 
the  anvnic  is  volatilised  in  lt«  metallic  form,  and  adheres 
to  the  i4de«  of  the  tube.    (Orfila.) 

t  All  sulMt^nces  containing  Uuinic  add  In  solution 
irreatly  impair  the  solvent  influence  of  fluids  on  anenious 
add. 

;  Dr.  Perclra  states,  that,  when  the  solntloa  of  the 
tsrttr  emetic  is  very  dilute,  and  the  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen gas  pasmed  thnragh  It  ntf  /er  «  few  «Mwiii«,  the 
precipitate  Is  of  a  lemon  yellow,  closely  resemhiinf  that 
produced  by  amenious  add.    (Med.  tiaz..  April,  1H36.) 

^  This  sulphuret,  added  to  a  solution  of  the  phosphates. 


throws  dowB  a  greealsh-yellow  predpitata,  the  sapstaa- 
tant  fluid  being  yellow  and  turbid. 

II  Lime  water,  also,  added  to  coflbe  contaialag  arsealomi 
add,  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate ;  although  It  pet* 
dpltates  the  watery  solutloa  of  arsealoas  add  whUs. 
(Orflla.) 

IT  Corrosive  subUmate  caaaot  be  exhibited  la  port  wlas 
with  aa  intention  to  commit  murder,  (except  by  a  asft^ 
murderer,)  as  it  changes  the  color  of  the  wlas  to  pals 
violet. 

••  All  the  predpitalea  by  the  sulphuret,  whsa  dried, 
and  heated  in  a  tube  with  Iroa  flUjsgs,  aflbrd  meiallk 
mercury,  which  forms  glohules  oa  the  sktos  of  ths 
tube. 
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ni.— -SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIACO-StTLPflATE   OF  COPPER. 


Sotreats. 


WMer*.< 

Mutb  •  •• 


Taa 


Piedpitataa  ftmn 

SoluUoos  of 
ArMnioas  Add. 


I 

'  Bcftntlflil  ^ttm-ffpeo.  It 
completeiy  disappeared 
on  the  addition  of  a 
few  drone  of  strong 
acetic  add.* 

Beantiftil  pale  green,  nia- 
pended.t 

Pale  graylili-graeii. 


Conee* • • • 
Ifadeim 
Wine 
PiortWiBe 

vjuel  •  •• • 


Precipitates  from 

Solutions  of 

Connsive  Sublimate. 


Obeeue  olivt,  bat 
ly  a  precipitate. 


Dark;  gran-gfeen4 
Gmyish.   wltli    a  iMght^ 

tinge  of  green. 
Crofted,     beavy,     dark 

greenlsb-gray. 
BeatttilU  pasa-green. 


White,  thiclc,  and  heavy. 


White,  curdy,  partly  sus- 
pended, partly  thrown 
down. 

Bluish-white,  enrdy. 

Dirty  yellowish  white, 
ctudy. 

Dirty  while. 

Heayy  clotted  white,  with 

a  tint  of  green. 
Heayy,    clotted,    bloish- 


tSUu 


oiah-white. 


Precipitates  from 

Boiattons  of 
Tifrtar  Emetic. 


Pale   whitish-blae.   very 
little  thrown  down. 


Pale  whitislk-blae,  with  a 
tint  of  green. 

Whitlsh-bloe. 

Moddy,  pale  blnish-graen. 

Dirty  blQisl)-green. 
JBnaginoQB  bine. 

Heavy,  dbty  slate-blne. 

Pale  bloish-gfeeiK- 


Preelpltates  fraok 

Solutions  of 

Chloride  of  Duiam. 


Copious  whitlsh-bliM. 


Opaque,  glaucous. 

Curdy  white,  with  a  tinge 

of  blue. 
Grayish,  heftvy,  snpemar 

tant    fluid,   yeUowish- 

grpen. 
Not  tried. 
Vide  1st  TU>le. 

Dirty  viohweooa-gray. 

Pale  bhiiah-green. 


rr^— SOLUTION  or  ammonuco-niteats  ow  niivst. 


W 


Biodi 


Milk 


TaA. 


Copious  bdght  sulphur- 
yellow.^ 

White,    (owing   to    the 

chloride  of  sodium.)  but 

yellow   when    treated 

with  nitric  acid. 

White,  with  a  tint  of 

yellow. 
Yellowish  white,  which 

sooQ  Uaekens. 
Tellow,    remaining    un- 
changed. 
BCadeira      Pale  sulphur-yellow. 

Wine 

Port  Wine  j  White,  becooiing  brown 
on  exposure  to  the  light. 
Grael 'Yellowish. 


Dull  yellowish  white, 
clotted,  changing  to 
dirty-white. 

White,  copioms. 


Dirty-white. 

Dirty-white. 

White,  changing  tb  black. 

Dirty-white,  changing  to 

black. 
Idem. 

Dense,  dirty-white  clots. 


Pale  teown. 

Brownish,  mixed  with 
much  muriate  of  sil- 
ver. 

Very  pale,  scarcely  vhd- 

ble  brown. 
Dirty-brown. 

Not  tried. 

White. 

Dirty-white. 

Not  tried. 


White,     heavy  ; 
blackening. 

White,  dense,  cuidy. 


Not  tried. 
Not  tried 
Not  tried. 
Vide  Ist  Table. 
Heavy,  dirty-white. 
Dense,  clotted-white. 


X 


Caution.  The  result  of  no  nngle  test  should  be 
depended  on.  Those  most  to  be  relied  on  are  the 
Reduction  Utt,  RentcKt  tett^  and  with  proper 
precaution*  those  depending  on  the  liberation  of 
arseniureted  hydrogen;  also  among  the  liquid 
tests,  the  ammoniacal  acetate  and  sulphate  of.cop' 
per  and  nitrate  of  tilver.  Otto  has  lately  shown 
that  when  a  poisonous  mass  of  white  of  egg  and 
potatoes  is  boiled  with  a  lye  of  potaasa  and  after- 
wards acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  no  precipitate 
IS  |m)duced  by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  This  re- 
tfults  from  the  action  of  potassa  on  proteine  bodies 

*  This  test  is  capable  of  detecting  arsenions  acid  in  a 
solution  containing  m'^  ^  y  of  its  weight.    (Orfila.) 

t  It  has  been  suggested  that  onions,  boiled  in  broth,  or 
eaten  so  as  to  impregnate  with  their  qualities  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  might  produce  the  same  effects  on  anuno- 
niaco-snlpbate  of  copper,  as  if  arsenioo«  acid  were  pres- 
ent ;  but  although  the  fluid  Ls  tinged  a  green  color,  yet  no 
pra^plute  forms. 

I  Dr.  Porter,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  says,  that  sulphate  of 
copper  with  ammonia  produces  tlie  same  colored  precipi- 
tate in  coflTee  which  cmitains  no  anenious  acid.  (Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iii.  p.  354.) 

%  A  similar  precipitate  is  formed  by  nitrate  of  silver,  in 
a  Boiatioa  of  any  of  the  phosphates,  and  with  chroniate 
of  potassa ;  but  the  ftct  or  the  precipitate  being  occasioned 

11 


forming  a  sulphuret  of  potassitun,  the  sulphur  of 
which  being  liberated  by  the  acid,  throws  down  the 
arsenic,  which  is  then  removed  by  filtration.  Hence 
it  would  appear  a  bad  plan  to  boil  such  substances 
with  potassa,  as  recommended  by  Christison  and 
Devergie. 

ARSENIC,  ANTIDOTES  TO.  The  hy- 
drated  sesqoioxide  of  b-on,  in  the  gelatinous  state, 
appears  to  be  the  only  substance  yet  discovered 
worthy  of  being  considered  as  an  antidote  to  arse- 
nic. It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful 
every  ten  minutes.    Lime-water  and  chalk  and 

by  nrsenious  acid  is  easily  ascertained  by  testing  a  fresh 
{xirtion  of  the  solution  with  lime-water.  If  it  contain  ar- 
senious  acid,  a  copious  white  precipitate  will  be  thrown 
down ;  if  a  phosphate  only,  there  is  scarcely  any  ciiance, 
or  at  the  most  a  translucent  flocculent  precipitate,  wliich 
remains  long  suspended.  A  method  of  einpioyif%  thLi  test 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Paris :  namely,  to  put  upon  a  piece 
of  clean  white  paper  a  broad  streak  of  the  suspected  fluid, 
and  then  mn  lightly  over  it  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic ;  or 
the  streak  may  be  brushed  lightly  over  with  liqqid  ammo- 
nia, immediately  after  the  application  of  the  caustic ;  if 
anenious  acid  be  present,  a  bright  queen's  vellew  is  ia-r 
stantly  produced,  which  remains  permanent  lor  nearly  an 
hour;  but  when  the  lunar  caustic  produces  a  bright  yel- 
low before  the  ammonia  is  applied,  we  may  suspect  the 
presence  of  some  phosphate. 
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water  have  alfio  been  recommended.  Opium, 
camphor,  and  ether,  may  be  employed  an  after 
remedies,  to  recruit  the  nervous  s^'stem. 

Remarkt.  The  first  endeavor,  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  arsenic,  should  be  to  remove,  if  possible, 
the  poison  from  the  stomach ;  for  this  purfMise 
stronjET  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump  should  be  hud 
recourse  to,  after  which  the  hydratcd  sesquioxide 
of  iron  may  be  administered. 

ARSENITES.  Salts  formed  of  the  previous 
acid  (arscniouit)  and  the  bases.  The  alkaline  ar- 
scnites  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution 
of  the  acid,  with  another  of  the  base,  and  most  of 
the  insoluble  aroenites  may  be  made  by  adding  a 
soluble  salt  of  the  metal  to  a  solution  of  the  ur- 
senite  of  potassa  or  ammonia. 

AltSENIUKETBD  HYDROGEN.  A  com- 
pound of  arsenic  and  hydrogen,  discovered  by 
Scheele. 

Prep,  Melt  metallic  arsenic  with  an  equal 
weight  of  grain  zinc,  reduce  the  alloy  to  coarse 
powder,  place  it  in  a  gas  bottle,  and  pour  over  it 
strong  muriatic  acid.  (Soubeiran.)  It  must  be 
collected  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 

Prop.  Inflammable,  extinguishes  combustion, 
and  destroys  life.  At  a  red  heat  it  dei>08itcs  its 
arsenic  in  the  metallic  state. 

ARTK:I10KE.  This  esculent  resembles  aspar- 
agus in  its  general  properties,  but  it  b  said  to  be 
more  nutritious  and  diuretic.  It  is  dressed  in 
several  wa)*s  according  to  tlie  fancy  of  the  cook. 
See  As\f(Ktida,  p.  Kl. 

ASAFIETIDA  CLYSTER.  Prrp.  Asaftct- 
ida  ^  graninie;  vHk  of  1  egg;  wat(>r  J^  pint. 
Proc.  DiMsolvo.  Vne.  This  (piantily  is  sutlicient 
for  10  or  V2  riy stern  for  chiidrt'n  under  1  year;  5 
or  G  for  thoK**  undrr  3  veani ;  and  3  or  3  for  those 
under  7.  Two  clyNteni  are  prescribed  daily  in 
hooping-con:jh. 

Remark.  M.  Reiken  has  found  this  more  siie- 
cesNful  in  n'liioving  li<K>|nng-cough  than  any  other 
remedy.  'I'o  ensure  miiccoms,  it  should  not  Im>  ad- 
miiiisten'd  until  the  feverish  s^'mptoms  havi* 
puMM'd.  M.  Reiken  somotimes  uses  an  ointment 
of  ftsafirtitla,  as  well  as  the  cl\'ster. 

ASARAHA('(\V  SNIJFF.  Syn.  Ckpiialic 
Sni'kf.  Prep.  .\>anibac<ra  leaves  and  Lundyfoot 
snuff,  of  each  1  oz. ;  lavender  floweni,  ]  draclini ; 
essence  of  bergamotte  and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  2 
dro)M.  i'ror.  Grind  the  lavender  with  the  snufT 
and  leaves*  to  a  tine  |K>wder,  then  add  the  iM'rfunte. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  gnstt  improvement  on  the 
old  form  with  lierhs.  It  is  an  exeellent  erHiine. 
and  is  much  recommended  in  headaches,  dininet<s 
of  sight,  &e. 

ASARINE.  A  substance  resembling  camf»hor, 
obtained  fnmi  the  root  of  the  Asiirum  Euro{)fi>um, 
(Asarabacca.)  by  distillation  along  with  water. 

ASKDLINE.  A  substance  found  by  Bracon- 
not  in  soot,  and  on  which  he  thinks  the  anthel- 
mintic virtue  of  the  latter  depends,  llerzelius 
regards  it  lut  impure  acid  pyretine. 

AS(\\R][>F]S.  Small  thread  worms  that  pro- 
duce a  disagreeable  irritation  near  the  extremity 
o^:hc  anus.  Thyy  are  best  removed  by  mild  pur- 
gatives and  thr*  use  of  a  clvster  of  aloes. 

AMWRIDES,  ELECTITARY  FOR.  f/ig. 
powers  of  sulphur,  4  oz. ;  powdered  jalup,  1  oz. ; 
|N>wdercd  bark,  I  oz.;  simp  of  buckthorn,  q.  s. 


i'ror.  Make  them  into  an  electuary.     Hose.  Two 
or  three  teuspoonfuls  every  morning. 

AS II -BALLS.  The  ashes  of  various  plants, 
especially  ferns,  damped  and  made  into  ballsi 
Use.  As  a  sulxftitute  for  soap  in  washing,  and  to 
clean  painting. 

AS  PA  RAG  IX.  Syn,  Abparamidi.  Altheink. 
AoKDoiLB.  A  substance  found  in  tho  potato, 
mamhiuallow,  liquorice,  ai^MUugua,  and  some  otbvr 
vegetables. 

Prep.  Boil  the  expressed  juice  of  the  asparagus, 
filter,  and  evaporate. 

II.  Macerate  the  bruised  root  of  the  maiiihmal- 
low  with  milk  of-  lime ;  filter,  precipitate  with  car- 
bonate of  anmionia,  and  evaporate. 

Prop.  In  its  purest  state  it  forms  large  prismatic 
cr>'stal0,  soluble  in  water  and  proof  spirit.  Alkalis 
and  adds,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  convert  it  into 
aspartic  acid. 

ASPARAGUS.  Qwd.,  ^c.  A  very  nutritioiw 
article  of  food,  possessing  slightly  diuretic  prc^r- 
ties,  and  little  dis|>osition  to  induce  flatulence. 
Asparagus  is  cooked  by  boiling,  which  is  done  as 
quickly  as  possible,  without  breaking  the  heads, 
and  is  served  with  melted  butter.  The  head,  or 
upper  part,  is  that  which  is  eaten.  Sometimes  the 
lower  or  white  end  is  rcmo%'ed  before  boiling.  Many 
nice  little  side-dishes  are  made  with  asparagus ; 
among  wliich  the  following  mav  be  classed :— ^ut 
oflf  the  top  of  a  French  roll  and  take  away  all  the 
crumb,  then  fr)'  it  brown  in  butter,  and  fill  it  with 
a  hot  mixture  of  cream  and  yelk  of  egg,  prrviouriy 
stim'd  together  over  the  fire  until  thickened,  and 
then  beat  up  with  the  boiled  tops  of  asparagus,  and 
a  little  salt  and  nutmeg.  Place  on  the  top  of  the 
roll  that  was  cut  oflf,  and  over  all  stick  in  a  few  of 
the  greenest  lieads  of  ai^wragus.  This  is  called 
**  as[>aragus  forced.'* 

ASPARAGUS,    CULTIVATION    OF. 

CMioose  that  situation  which  b  the  longest  exposed 

to  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.     Dig  a  pit 

5  feet  deep,  an<I  sift  the  mould  through  a  searce, 

having  about  ti  holes  to  the  inch  ;  then  fill  up  tlie 

bed  with  the  following  layeni:  1, — 6  inches  of 

good  dung;  :2, — 6  inches  of  turf;  3, — fi  inches  of 

dung ;  4, — (>  inches  of  sifted  earth.     Repeat  the 

layers  in  the  same  order  a  second  time.     Then  fill 

up  the  last  foot  with  a  mixture  of  equal  partJi  of 

sifted  earth  and  dung.     Now  divide  the  ground 

into  lH*ds,  5  feet  wide,  by  paths  made  of  turf,  laid 

down   IH  inches  wide  and  9  inches  deep.     The 

plants  niUBt  1h*  set  in  March,  \*y  inches  asunder, 

i  placing  the  bud  or  top  of  the  root  about  IJ^  inches 

iN'neatli  the  surface,  and  spreading  the  roots  out 

:is  nuirh  as  jKissible.     Mark  the  place  where  each 

plant  is  set,  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  stick  in 

I  the  spot.     As  soon  as  the  be<l  U'gins  to  sink,  a  few 

-  fq>adefuls  of  fine  sand  may  U'  thrown   over  it, 

'  es{R>cially  on  the  spots  where  the  plants  are  set. 

i  Should  some  of  the  plants  die,  their  places  may 

'  bo  sufiplied  by  others,  s<'t  later  in  the  seamm.   Th** 

I  plants  hhould  b<!  *2  years  old  when  transplanted, 

and  in  3  vears  mav  be  cut  for  the  table. 

.      Remarkn.    A  U'd  of  this  kind  will  last  30  yean 

;  or  longer.     The  young  plants  are  raised  from  seed, 

s<>t  two  together,  about  1  inch  deep  and  9  inches 

apart,  in  Ih'iIs  of  goo<l  earth,  removing  the  weak- 

i'*X  of  the  two  plants  in  the  ensuing  spring.     A 

I  little  good  dung  may  be  scattered  over  the  beds  in 
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■ntamn.    The  male  plants  alone  ■hoaM  be 
lected  for  tcansplanting.     During  winter,  aspara- 
roM  may  be  raised  by  the  nse  of  tan  in  hotbeds. 

ASPHALTUM,  PREPARED.  Syn,  Liquid 
AaruALTUM.  Prep,  I.  Melt  Scio  turpentine  2  oz. ; 
then  add  powdered  asphaltum  1  oz.  When  mixed, 
remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  cool  a  little,  and 
add  oil  of  turpentine  until  it  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

II.  (WiUM>N*s.).  Melt  1  oz.  of  asphaltum ;  then 
add  2  OB.  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  Remove  p.  from 
the  fire,  and  thin  with  turpentine. 

Remarks.  The  turpentine  must  be  heated  be- 
fore adding  it  te  the  other  ingredients,  as  if  cold, 
they  will  set  before  it  can  be  mixed  in.  C/te.  As  a 
black  japan  or  varnish.  An  excellent  glazing  color. 

ASPHALTUM,  FACTITIOUS.  A  substance 
under  this  name«  and  which  is  also  often  sold  for 
gennine  asphaHom,  is  made  from  the  bottoms  of 
Barbadoes  tar,  by  heating  them  until  quite  hard. 
Color  and  hardness  inferior  to  asphaltum. 

ASSAY,  (ASSAYING.)  Syn,  Cowella- 
Tioif,  (FV.)  Atriibcn  auf  der  CArsLLB,  (Ger.) 
The  method  of  determining  .the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  and  silver  iu  the  alloys  of  these  metals.  •  This 
art  requires  great  skill  and  expeaence  in  its  per- 
foimanoe ;  and  from  the  costliness  of  the  precious 
metals,  anid  their  general  employment  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  coin,  plate,  jewellery,  &c.,  is  Of  the  ut- 
most importance.  At  the  Royal  Mint  of  England 
tliere  are  two  assay-masten— the  master's  assayer 
and  the  king's  assayer.  The  business  of  the  for- 
met  is  to  receive  and  examine  the  gold  and  -silver 
ingots  biooght  for  coinage,  aqd  of  the  latter  to  ex- 
amine the  melted  ban.  previously  to  their  being 
coined  into  money.  When  the  money  b  coined, 
it  is  **  pixed'*  before  being  sent  from  the  Mint 
This  consists  in  making  an  assay  of  one  piece  out 
of  each  "journey weight**  of  coin,  to  ascertain  if 
it  be  of  the  proper  standard.  The  king's  assayer 
thus  becomes  responsible  for  the  purity  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  coin  issued  from  the  Mint  The 
foUowing  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  art  of  assaying. 


Operation  of  Assatinq.  MateriaU,  apparatus, 
^c, — The  furnace.  Before  an  assay  can  be  made, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  fur- 
nace, muffle,  and  cupel.  The  furnace  used  for 
assaying  at  the  Royal  Mint  and  Goldsmith^ 
Hall,  London,  has  the  following  proportions,  and 
is  represented  above. 

Dimenfions.  Total  height  2J^  feet;  from  the 
bottom  to  the  gmte,  6  inches ;  the  grate,  muffle- 
platO)  and  bed  of  loam  that  covers  it,  3  inches ; 
the  space  between  the  grate  and  the  bottom  of  the 
funnel  or  chimney,  21 1  inches ;  funnel,  6  inches. 
A  furnace  of  any  other  shape  and  size  may  be 
employed,'  provided  it  will  afibrd  a  sufficient  heat, 
and  aUow  the  introduction  of  the  muffle. 

The  muffle  is  a  potW  the  shape  of  fig.  1,  made 
of  clay,  and  furnished  with  an  opening  to  admit 
the  iutroduotion  of  the  cupels,  and  inspection  of 
the  process.  It  is  placed  on  the  muffle-plate,  (see 
preceding  figure,)  by  which  it  is  introduced  into 
the  furnace. 

1. 


flectkmal  view  of  the  nssny  furnace  used  at  the  Royal 
Kbrni  sad  <;oldsiinlth!i'  Hall,  Loadon. 
«  «,  Rollers  cm  which  the  furnace  rests. 
It.  Ash-pit.  c.  One  of  the  ash-pit  dampers. 

4^  Grate  sapporting  the  mnfile-plate. 
«,  Mttflle  containing  the  cupels. 
/,  The  mouth-plate  for  the  ignited  charcoal. 
A,  Interiw  of  furnace  containing  charcoal. 
•  t,  WalU  <^  the  furnace. 
k,  Moveable  chimney  for  regnlatiBC  draught. 


The  cupel  is  a  sort  of  shallow  crucible,  made  of 
bone  ashes  or  burnt  bones.  At  the  Royal  Mint 
the  cupels  are  made  of  the  calcined  cores  of  ox- 
horns.  The  powder  is  slightly  moistened  with 
water,  and  a  circular  steel  mould  is  filled  there- 
with, and  after  being  pressed  down  tight,  is  fin- 
ished off  with  a  rammer,  having  a  convex  face  of 
polished  steel,  which  is  struck  forcibly  with  a 
mallet,  until  the  mass  becomes  sufficiently  hard 
and  adherent.  The  cupel  is  then  carefully  re- 
moved, and  exposed  in  the  air  to  dry,  which 
usually  takes  from  14  to  21  days.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents a  cupel  in  section,  and  fig.  3  the  tongs  for 
charging  the  same.  The  best  weight  for  cupels 
is  said  to  be  180  to  200  grs. 


\J 


Process  of  assaying.  The  muffle,  with  the  cu- 
pels properly  arranged,  being  placed  in  the  fur- 
nace, the  latter  is  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and 
lighted  at  the  top  by  placing  a  few  pieces,  heated 
to  whiteness,  on  last.  When  the  cupels  have 
been  exposed  for  half  an  hour,  and  have  become 
white  by  heat,  the  lead  is  put  into  them  by  means 
of  the  tonp[8,  and  as  soon  as  this  becomes  tho- 
roughly red  and  circulating,  as  it  is  called,  the 
metal  to  be  assayed,  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  is  added,  and  the  fire  kept  up  strongly  un- 
til the  metal  enters  the  lead  and  circulates  well, 
when  the  heat  may  be  slightly  diminished,  and  so 
regulated  that  the  assay  shall  appear  convex  and 
ardent,  while  the  cupel  is  less  red — that  the  un- 
dulations shall  cht;ulate  in  all  directions,  and  that 
the  middle  of  the  metal  shall  appear  smooth,  sur- 
rounded with  a  small  circle  of  litharge,  which  is 
being  continually  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  This 
treatment  must  be  continued  until  the  metal  be- 
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comes  bri|^ht  and  Bhining,  or  is  said  to  "  lighten  T 
after  which  certain  prismatic  colon,  or  rainbow 
hues,  suddenly  flash  aoross  the  globules,  and  on- 
dulate  and  cross  each  other,  and  the  latter  metal 
soon  after  appeara  yery  brilliant  and  clear,  and  at 
length  becomes  fixed  and  solid.  This  is  called 
the  "  brightening"  and  shows  that  the  separation 
is  ended.  In  conducting  this  process,  all  the  ma- 
terials used  must  be  accurately  weighed,  especial- 
ly the  weight  of  the  alloy  before  cupellation,  and 
the  resulting  button  of  pure  metal.  The  difference 
gives  the  quantity  of  alloy.  The  preceding  gen- 
eral description  of  the  process  of  cupcUatiou  will 
render  the  following  articles  intelligible,  without 
again  entering  into  the  mmutiaB  of  the  operation. 

ilsMiyers*  weighU,  The  riehneBt  or  pwriiy  of 
gold  is  expressed  in  carats.  Pure  gold  is  spoken 
of  as  containing  24  carats,  of  13  grains  each ;  and 
any  other  sample,  containing  13,  18,  33,  or  any 
other  number  of  parts  of  pure  gold,  in  24  parts,  is 
said  to  be  of  so  many  carats  fine.  In  the  process 
of  assaying  gold,  the  real  quantity  taken  is  very 
small,  gruerully  ti  or  12  grains  ;  and  this  b  termed 
the  **  Msay  pound"  It  is  nominally  subdivided 
into  24  carats,  and  each  carat  into  4  oasay  grains, 
and  each  grain  into  quarten,  so  that  there  are 
384  st'parate  reports  for  gold.  When  the  assay 
pound  is  only  6  grs.,  the  quarter  of  the  assay  grain 
will  only  weigh  the  ^^  of  a  grain ;  hence  the  most 
accnrute  s^-stem  of  weighing  must  be  adopted. 

The  richneee  or  purity  of  sHi>er  m  either  ex- 
pressed in  pennyweights  or  lOOOths.  In  the  fint 
case,  it  is  supposed  that  the  mass  of  silver  to  be 
examined  coniusts  of  12  etiuul  parts,  called  penny- 
weights ;  so  that  if  an  ingot  weighs  an  ounce,  each 
of  the  parts  will  be  l-12th  of  an  ounce.  Hence, 
if  the  mass  of  silver  be  pure,  it  is  called  silver  of 
13  pennyweights ;  if  it  contain  l-12th  of  its  weight 
of  alloy,  it  is  called  silver  of  11  pennyweights  ;  if 
2-l2ths  of  its  weight  bv  alloy,  it  is  culled  silver  of 
10  pennyweights ;  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
other  qualities.  It  must  bo  obser\'ed  here,  that 
the  asHuyers  give  the  name  pennyweight  to  a 
weiglit  equal  to  24  real  grains,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  their  idi^al  weights.  The  assay- 
eni*  gniins  are  culled  fine  grains.  An  ingot  of 
fine  silver,  or  silver  of  12  pi>iinyweights,  contains, 
then,2c'8  fino  grains;  if  this  ingot  contain  l-288th 
of  alloy,  it  is  said  to  be  silver  of  1 1  |>enny weights 
and  23  grains ;  if  it  contain  4-288ths  of  alloy,  it  b 
said  to  bo  11  pennyweights,  20  grains,  Alc.  Now 
a  certain  real  weight  must  be  taken  to  represent 
the  aswy-weights :  for  instance,  3G  real  grains  to 
represent  12  fine  pennyweights;  this,  if  subdivided 
into  a  sufficient  number  of  other  smaller  weights, 
will  also  represent  fractions  of  fine  |>ennyweights 
and  grains.  Thus,  18  real  grains  ri'present  6  fine 
pennyweiglits ;  3  real  grains  represent  1  fine  pen- 
nyweight, or  24  grains;  a  real  grain  and  a  half 
represents  12  fine  grains ;  l-32d  of  a  real  grain 
represents  a  quarter  of  a  fine  grain,  which  b  only 
l-752d  part  of  a  mass  of  12  pennyweights.  The 
parity  of  silver  m  now  more  frequently  expressed 
in  lOOOths,  which  a<imits  of  greater  accuracy. 

Remarks.  An  avwiy  b  thought  to  be  good  when 
the  bead  b  of  a  round  form,  with  its  upper  surfaco 
brilliant,  its  lower  one  granular  and  dead-white, 
and  when  it  separates  readilv  from  the  cupel. 
When  the  wrface  of  the  boad  m  dull  and  flat,  it 


shows  that  too  much  heat  has  been  employed ;  and 
if  the  metal  be  silver,  some  may  have  been  lost  in 
the  process,  by  fuming  or  absorption.  When  the 
bead  b  spongy,  and  of  various  colon,  and  scales 
of  litharge  stdl  remain  on  the  cupel,  and  the 
metal  adheres  strongly  to  the  latter,  too  little  beat 
has  been  used,  and  the  button  still  retains  some 
lead.  To  remedy  thb,  tlie  heat  should  be  raised, 
and  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  or  a  few  small 
pieces  of  paper,  thrown  into  the  cupel,  until  the 
metal  again  begins  to  circulate  freely.  It  b  ne- 
cessary that  the  lead  employed  in  the  prooeM  of 
cupellation  should  be  perfectly  pure.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  procured  by  reducing  re&ed 
litharge. 

ASSAY  OF  SILVER.  I.  The  assay  poond 
(usually  13  or  30  grains  for  silver)  of  tbe  alloy  for 
examination  b  accurately  weighed,  and  Umb 
wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  paper  ready  to  nnder- 
go  the  process  of  cupellation.  The  quantity  ef 
lead  used  b  not  uniform ;  but  depends  on  the  nn* 
tore  of  the  alloy.  It  should  be  16  times  the  weigfat 
of  the  copper  pieoumed  to  be  present  in  the  sam- 
ple. Thb,  however,  cannot  be  accurately  ae- 
oertained,  though  an  experienced  assayer  b  gen- 
erally able  to  guess  very  neariy  the  amount.  If 
too  much  lead  be  used,  the  button  obtained  by 
cupellation  will  be  too  small,  owing  to  some  of  the 
silver  being  absorbed  by  the  cupel ;  and  if  too  little 
be  used,  the  button  wUl  come  out  too  large,  frem 
still  containing  some  copper.  The  importance  ef 
justly  proportioniig  the  lead  to  the  quantity  ef 
copper  present  in  Sie  alloy,  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on.  The  following  table  exhibits  tfaa 
proper  quantities  adapted  to  silver  of  varioua  de- 
grees of  fineness. 

Amay  Tabix,  by  M.  D*Ajicrr. 


Proportion  of 

Copper  in  the 

AUoy. 

Dow  of  lieail 
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FlseneM  of 
tbe  Silver. 

required,  tbe 
weight  of  ill- 
verbeinf  one. 

tw«en  tiM 

Lead  sad  Cof 

pw. 

Silver  at 

1000 

••• 

iV 

950 

50 

3 

70  to  1 

900 

100 

7 

60  to  1 

800 

300 

10 

50  to  1 

700 

300 

12 

40  to  1 

600 

400 

14 

35  to  I 

500 

500 

16  to  17 

33  to  1 

400 

600 

do. 

36-6  to  1 

300 

700 

do. 

33-8  to  1 

200 

800 

da 

30  to  1 

100 

900 

do. 

17-7  to  1 

pure  copper. 

1000 

do. 

16  to  I 

Remarke.  As  the  lead  alwajTi  carries  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  silver  into  the  cupel,  the  assay  gen- 
erally comes  out  too  low,  which  was  asccrtuiDed 
by  M.  D'Arcet  to  be  equal  to— 

For  fine  diver. jjgj 

1000  1000 

BOO     .  4-9 

1000  1000 
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During  the  proces  of  capellatioQ  with  lilTer,  the 
^aoa  a  >pt  to  "  crgetalt,"  HpeciBlly  if  it  be  fine 
•IlTrr,  and  therefore  rcquiree  to  be  carefully 
iraiched ;  for  vhich  puipoee  llie  cupel  is  usually 
kept  Bl  B  coT)TeaieDt  ptirt  of  tin  muffle,  rendy  to 
be  drawn  fonsurd  it  required.  It  hat  junt  been 
■ccD  that  to  apportian  the  lead  correctly  requires 
that  the  title  of  the  slvet  ehould  be  known ;  wliea 
Uui  ii  not  the  case,  it  may  be  detenniued  appioii- 
DUtirely,  by  expaain;  in  the  cupel  O'l  putt  of  the 
nmple  with  1  put  tf  lead.  French  gold  and  ail- 
Tei  coin  contain  -^  of  copper ;  Btitlah  siWer  coin 
eonnrta  frf  ^J  of  nlier,  and  f^  of  copper;  and 
BiitBfa  gold  coin  of  11  paiti  of  goli  and  1  of  cop- 
per, or  a  miitun  of  copper  and  filiel. 

IL  Humid  anay  afiitvtr.  a.  DimlTfl  10  gn. 
tl  the  alloy  in  100  gn.  of  nitric  acid,  ap.  gr.  I-SB, 
by  the  aid  of  beat ;  the  Blnlioa  being  made  in  a 
tall  ■toppered  glaa  tube,  furoiabed  with  a  fool; 
then  p^ice  it  in  a  Tery  delicate  balance,  which 
iDDit  be  brraglit  into  an  exact  Mate  of  equilibrium, 
aad  add  the  teet  eotution  gradually  and  cautiouafy 
aold  the  whole  of  the  Bilver  be  thrown  down  ;  but 

point.  The  number  of  giaioa  now  required  to  re- 
More  the  equilibrium  of  the  acalee  givei  the  exact 
qaaolily  ef  pure  eilver  preaent  in  1000  parta  of  the 
nmple. 

Tetl  liquor.  Dinolra  54!iT  (541)  P*-  ol  pure 
•ea  **lt  in  9945-73  gra.  [ot  23  oi.  and  320}  grs. 
aioirdupoia)  of  distilled  water  ;  filler,  and  keep  the 
liqiiar  in  ■  atoppered  bottle  for  uw. 

Pure  ta  talt.  Boil  tof^ther  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  a  glaji  venci,  a  eolution  of  rait  with  a  little  pure 
bicarbonate  of  eoda ;  filler  ;  add  muriatic  acid  un- 
til the  liqnor  be  ueulral  to  litmus  and  turmeric  pa- 
per :  then  evaporate  and  crjilalliiG. 

Rimarkt.  The  addition  of  the  leil  liquor  to  the 
•ololion  requirra  the  ■(nuxl  txaelneu.  After  each 
addition  the  alopper  should  be  placed  in  the  tube, 
and  the  latter  violently  agitated  for  a  short  lime, 

•ee  when  the  operation  is  concluded.  We  must 
then,  ai  a  check,  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  snlu- 
lion  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  liquor  in  the  tube, 
after  having  first  carefully  taken  the  weight.  If 
too  much  of  the  teal  liquor  baa  been  added,  this 
will  produce  a  fresh  precipitate,  and  the  oaeay  con- 
Instead  of  weighing  the  quantity  of  (est  liquor 
nsec^  a  tube  graduated  into  100  parte,  and  holding 
lOOu  giB.,  may  be  need  instead,  every  division  of 
which  required  to  throw  down  the  ailvrr,  will  rep- 
rwnt  the  ^'^Ih  of  a  grain.  The  tube  being  tilled 
to  the  0.  is  ready  for  use,  and  from  being  gradua- 
ted downward  the  quantity  poured  out  may  at 
once  be  read  od^  Generally  speaking,  hotvever. 
measuring  doe*  not  admit  of  the  some  aecumcy  us 
weighing.  The  termination  of  the  operation  is 
clearly  marked,  when,  on  adding  a  minute  (|unn- 
tity  of   the    tei4   liqi 
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h.  The  preeipitBle  thrown  down  in  the  last  ex- 
periment may  be  collected  in  a  liller  of  whits 
paper,  and  dried,  washed,  and  weighed.  The 
previous  weight  of  the  paper,  deducted  &om  the 
gmee  weight  of  the  paper  and  silver,  wilt  give  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  present,  which  mnlti- 
plied  by  -7533.  the  weight  ik  metal  m  one  grain 
of  the  chloride,  will  give  the  exact  weight  of  the 
pure  silver  contained  in  the  aample. 

Rimarkt.  Mercury  is  the  only  melat  whooS 
presence  at  all  interfetee  with  the  process;  the 
chloride  of  mercury  being  also  thrown  down  by 
salt,  as  well  as  the  chloride  of  silver.  When  no 
mercury  is  (Hvsent  in  the  precipitate,  it  rapidly 
becomes  black  on  exposure  to  the  light,  but  when 
it  contains  y^si  "'  TiVe  "^  chloride  of  mercury,  it 
remains  of  a  dead  white,  with  ^innT ''  "  '"''  sensi- 
bly discolored  by  the  diSuaed  light  of  a  room,  with 
jT>n,  only  slightly  darkened,  with  ^  more  so, 
but  with  pure  chloride  of  eUver,  the  efiecl  is  very 
rapid  and  intense.  When  mercury  is  present, 
which  is  however  seldom  the  case,  the  assay  san- 
plc  must  be  placed  in  a  small  crucible,  and  ex- 
posed la  a  full  xed  beat,  befue  solution  m  the 
acid.  For  the  method  of  assaying  silver  by  the 
humid  way,  when  alloyed  with  gold,  see  (loi^ 
Thcne  who  wish  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  of 
the  humid  assay  of  silver,  are  referred  to  Gay  Lui- 
sac's  Essay. 

ASSAY  OF  GOLD.  1.  This  procees  may  be 
divided  into  five  operations. 

I.  Cu/itllalum.  Either  6  or  IS  grs.  of  the  alloy 
is  the  weight  usually  taken  for  the  assay,  to  which 
la  added  IG  parta  of  lead  for  every  L  part  of  cop- 
per that  it  is  presumed  to  contain,  though  consid- 
erably more  lead  may  be  used  when  the  sample 
does  not  contain  any  sUver;  but  if  the  reverse  be 
the  case,  an  excess  of  lead  would  lead  to  the  loa* 
of  the  latter  mvlal,  wliich  ought  not  la  bo  separa- 
ted until  the  operulion  of  partmg.  When  silver  is 
present  an  additional  allowance  of  lead,  equal  to 
^  of  its  weiglit.  is  made  on  that  account.    When, 
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^(als,  at 
tlie  same  lime  that  tho  quantity  is  not  too  large  for 
the  cupel.  The  sample  is  then  submilled  la  cu- 
pellation.  This  process  does  not  require  so  much 
care  for  gold  as  silver,  as  none  of  this  metal  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cupel,  or  lest  by  evaporation,  and  it 
will  safely  bear  the  highest  heat  of  the  furnace 
without  injury.  In  other  respects  the  operation 
may  be  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 


II.  Qua 


eloiidiiK 
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After  gold  has  passed  the  cn- 
pel,  it  may  still  retain  either  of  the  other  perfect 
metals,  particularly  silver.  To  remove  the  latter 
it  undergoes  the  operations  of  qiiartation  and  part- 
ing. Quarfafion  is  performed  by  adding  3  parts 
of  silver  to  one  of  the  cupelled  sample,  and  fusing 
them  together,  by  which  the  gold  is  reduced  ta 

name.     In  Ibis  state  nitric  acid  will  diwolvo  out 
the  silver,  which  brings  us  to  the  neil  opcrstiiKi. 

In  ninny  cnees  the  operation  of  qiiurtation  ii 
performed  conjoinlly  with  that  of  cupeltation,  at 
in  the  processes  of  Nos.  2  and  3. 
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III.  Parting.  l*ho  alUiy  of  gold  aud  ulver 
thus  formed,  is  next  hammered  or  rolled  out,  into 
a  thin  strip  or  leaf,  curled  up  into  a  Bpirul  fbnn, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  g, 
1'3,  diluted  with  half  its  wei)|^ht  of  water;  this 
being  poured  off,  another  quantity  of  acid,  of 
about  1*26,  and  undiluted,  may  be  employed.  In 
each  case  the  acid  sliould  bo  boiled  upon  the  alloy 
for  about  a  quarter  of  un  hour.  In  the  first  case 
the  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  about  2^  oz.,  aud 
m  the  second  l^oz.  The  second  part  of  the  ope- 
ration of  parting  is  called  the  **  repri^r**  If  the 
acid  be  used  too  strong  it  leaves  the  gold  in  a  state 
o(  powder,  otherwise  the  metal  preiM.>r\'e8  its  form 
throughout  the  process  of  parting.  It  is  next 
carefully  collected,  washed,  and  dried. 

IV.  Annealing.  The  sample  of  pure  gold  hus 
now  only  to  be  annealed,  which  is  done  by  put- 
ting it  into  a  small  fiorous  crucible,  aud  heating  it 
to  redness  in  tlie  muffle. 

V.  Weighing.  The  pure  gold  is  next  accurate- 
ly weighed.  This  weight  doubled  or  quadrupled, 
gives  the  number  of  carats  fme  of  the  alloy  ex- 
amined, without  calculation. 

Remarks,  The  Ioim  of  weight  by  cupellation 
gives  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  Kuinple ;  that 
after  parting,  the  amount  of  silver,  deducting  of 
course  the  weight  of  silver  used  in  the  process, 
which  is  railed  the  *'  iri/neM.'*  When  the  sample 
contains  but  ver)'  little  gold,  the  dry  method  of 
assaying  cannot  be  depended  on,  and  chemical 
analysis  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

2.  (3f.  ChaudeVs  jnroce»».)  Submit  to  cupel- 
lation 0'.')()U  of  the  sample  with  WtOi)  of  pure  sil- 
ver, and  1*000  of  pure  lead.  Form  the  button 
into  a  strip  or  riband  3  inch<*s  long,  and  roll  it  into 
a  cornet,  l^il  fur  3  or  4  minutes  in  a  matrass 
with  nitric  acid  of  22^  Daume,  dersmt  and  again 
bcnl  fur  10  minuteH  with  acid  of  32^  Baume,  again 
decant  and  repeat  the  last  boiling  with  a  fretth  lot 
of  acid,  at  32  B.  fur  10  minutes  longer.  Next 
wash  the  comet  with  pure  wut«'r,  4>ut  it  into  a 
•mall  crucible  pi>rm«>able  to  wut^r,  and  submit  it 
to  a  dull  n'd  heat  in  the  muffle.  Lastly,  cool, 
take  it  from  the  cnicible,  and  weigh  it. 

Remark*.  The  above  in  M.  Chaudet's  metho<l  of 
assaying  tine  guld.     It  affords  ver)*  fNTfoct  rcHults. 

3.  (Old  French  gorernment  method.)  0/>rr. 
"Twelve  grains  of  the  gold  intendt'd  to  be  as- 
sayed must  be  mixfd  with  30  grs.  of  fine  silver, 
and  cuiHrllcil  with  KN  grn.  of  lead.  'I'lie  cupella- 
tion muKt  be  carefully  attendrd  to,  and  all  the  im- 
perfect buttons  rejected.  When  the  cii{K-llution  is 
ended,  the  button  must  be  reduecd  by  lamination 
into  a  plate  of  I  ^  inch,  or  rather  more,  in  length, 
and  4  or  a  lines  in  breadth.  ThiM  must  b«t  rolled 
up  upon  a  quill,  and  placed  in  a  matrass  capable 
of  holding  alwut  3oz.  of  liquid,  when  tilled  up  to 
its  narrow  {lart  Two  oz.  and  a  half  of  very  pure 
aiiuafortis,  of  the  tttrent^th  of  20^  of  Baume's  are- 
ometer, muxt  then  l>e  poured  upon  it ;  and  the 
matrass  being  placed  up«)n  hot  anhefi,  or  sand,  the 
acid  must  1h>  kept  gi'ully  lN)iling  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour :  the  arid  must  then  lie  cautiuuHly  de- 
canted, and  an  additional  quantity  of  l^oz.  must 
be  poured  on  the  metal,  and  slightly  Imiled  for  12 
minutes.  This  living  likewise  rarefully  dee.-inted, 
tile  small  spiral  piece  of  metal  nnist  lie  washed 
with  filtered  river  water,  or  distilled  water,  by  fill- 


ing the  matrass  with  this  fluid,  llie  vessel  is  then 
to  be  revened.  by  applying  the  extremity  of  its 
neck  against  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  of  fine 
earth,  the  internal  surface  of  wliich  is  ver}'  smooth. 
The  annealing  must  then  be  made,  after  havinf 
separated  the  portion  of  water  which  liad  fallen 
into  the  crucible :  and,  lastly,  the  annealed  gold 
must  be  weighed.  For  the  certainty  of  this  ope- 
ration, two  assays  must  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  together  with  a  third  assay  upon  gold  of 
24  carats,  or  upon  gold  the  fineness  of  wliich  ii 
perfectly  and  generally  known.*' 

**  No  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  this  assay, 
unless  the  latter  gold  should  prove  to  be  of  the 
fineness  of  24  carats  exactly,  or  of  its  known  de- 
gree of  fineness ;  for,  if  there  be  either  Iom  or 
suq>lus,  it  may  be  uifem^d  that  the  other  two  as- 
says, having  undergone  the  same  openOioii,  must 
be  subject  to  the  same  error/* 

4.  (When  the  alloy  Tontain»  platina.)  This 
alloy  generally  contains  copper,  silver,  platina* 
and  gold.  The  sam[)le  must  be  cupelled  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  loss  of  weight  will  cxprew  the 
amount  of  copper ;  the  button,  made  into  a  rit»- 
and  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  indicate, 
by  the  portion  dissolved,  the  amount  oi  silver 
present.  By  submitting  the  residuum  to  quarta- 
tiou,  the  platina  will  become  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
The  loss  after  digestion  in  this  menstruum  will 
express  the  weight  of  that  metal,  and  the  weight 
of  the  portion  now  remaining  will  be  that  of  the 
pure  gold. 

5.  Other  methods.  Assay  of  the  touch.  Jnt" 
ellPry,  small  t^uantities,  ^c.  When  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain  the  fineness  of  small  quantities  of 
gold,  as  in  jeweller}*,  &.C.,  touch  needles  and  stones 
are  employed.  The  former  are  made  in  sets,  con- 
taining gold  of  different  finenesses  and  diflerently 
alloy eid  with  copper  and  silver.  Pieces  of  black 
{lottery  funn  excellent  touch  stones.  The  mode 
of  using  them  is  to  mark  the  stone  with  the  sam- 
ple under  examination,  and  to  compare  its  appear- 
ance, hardness,  &c.  with  that  produced  by  one  or 
more  of  the  needles.  When  the  two  are  similar, 
the  quality  is  considered  to  be  the  same.  They 
are  then  further  examined  by  moistening  th«f 
stroke  with  aquafortis  when  red  hot 

General  Remarks.  The  preceding  b  a  brief  no- 
tire  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  anaying. 
Other  ways  of  detennining  the  constitution  of  al- 
luys  exist,  which  are  nut  only  easier  to  perform, 
but  far  more  accurate.  In  the  dry  way,  the 
causes  of  error  are  numerous,  aud  aMia\-s  made 
by  different  penions  after  that  plan,  seldom  agree 
closer  than  one  or  two  thousandths,  while  in  the 
case  of  silver,  it  often  amountM  to  ^^^^^  or  j^nn' 
Thus  samples  of  the  same  silver  sent  by  the 
Fn>nch  government  to  ho  assayed  at  dilferent 
places,  gave  difl'erent  results. 


At  the  Mint  of  Paris  . 
"  Vienna 

"  Madrid 
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the  difference  between  the  two  extremes  of  whicli 
is  ■^1^'i„t  whereas,  each  of  these  samples  reaU^' 
contained  "„'',*j,  of  pure  silvi-r.  It  will  lie  thus 
s«>en,  as  IxMore  explained,  that  the  assay  ol  silver 
I  always  comes  out  too  low,  besides  bi'ing 
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pofied  to  error  in  the  operation  than  gold.  Chem- 
i<;al  analysifl,  or  the  humid  process  of  assay,  ad- 
mits, however,  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the 
quantity  of  each  metal  in  an  alloy  to  a  degree  of 
exactnesB  unattainable  by  the  cupel. 

ASSES'  MILK,  SUBSTITUTE  FOR.  Prep. 
I.  Boil  together  one  quart  of  new  milk,  one  ounce 
each  of  sngar-candy  And  ground  rioe,  and  one 
drachm  of  eringo  root  bruised.     Strain. 

II.  Mix  together  one  ounce  of  lump  sugar,  the 
white  of  two  eggs,  and  half  a  pint  of  the  best 
milk,  then  add  hdf  a  teaspoonful  of  sirup  of  tolu, 
and  mix  well. 

III.  Boil  together  a  pint  of  water  and  1  oe.  of 
hartshorn  shavings,  until  reduced  fo  a  jelly,  then 
add  2  ox.  of  lump  sugar ;  dissolve  ;  when  cold  add 
1  pint  of  new  nulk,  and  a  teaspoonful  or  less  of 
sirup  of  told. 

Rftmark».  The  above  are  among  the  best  forms 
for  this  article.  Others  are  often  adopted  of  a 
very  dirty  class,  as  boiling  snails,  6ui.  with  water, 
and  so  many  medicaments,  that  I  presume  any 
thing  bat  an  article  resembling  asses'  milk  is  pro- 
ducMl.  C/se.  As  a  beverage,  a  cupful  w^ith  or 
without  a  spoonful  of  rum,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  ad  libitum.  An  old  womaii't  remedy  for 
eontumptien. 

ASTHMA.  (From  ioBfiaipm,  1  breathe  hard.) 
A  disease  characterixed  by  difficulty  of  breathing, 
coming  on  by  fits,  accompanied  by  a  wheeling 
sound,  cou^h,  and  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  gen- 
erally terminating  in  a  copious  expectoration,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  Asthma  is  principally 
confined  to  the  later  periods  of  life,  and  appears  in 
many  cases  to  be  hereditary.  The  fits  vary  from 
two  to  several  hours'  duration.  Sometimes  copious 
expectoration  attends  asthma,  which  has  led  to  its 
division  into  two  kinds, — dry  (asthma  siccum)  and 
humid,  (asthma  humidum.)  It  is  brought  on  by 
radden  exposure  from  heat  to  cold,  to  unwhole- 
some effluvia,  by  hard  drinking,  full  meals,  vi- 
olent exercise,  and  by  cold,  damp,  and  foggy 
weather. 

Treatment.  I.  Prev.  Avoid  the  above  exciting 
cauf^es.  Seek  a  dry,  warm,  and  airy  situation. 
Wear  flannel,  keep  the  bowels  regular,  and  the 
stomach  in  order.  Cure.  The  severity  of  the  par- 
oxysm may  be  lessened  by  adopting  the  sitting 
posture,  and  inhaling  the  vapor  of  hot  water,  or 
an  infoflion  of  chamomile.  Emetics  and  diapho- 
retics, followed  by  mild  purgatives,  may  also  be 
administered  with  advantage.  Various  other  rem- 
edies  have  also  been  recommended;  among  the 
principal  are  tobacco  and  stramonium  smoking. 
In  using  tlic  latter  herb,  the  root  and  lower  parts 
of  the  stem  are  chopped  up  and  placed  in  the  bowl 
of  a  common  tobacco-pi)>e,  and  a  few  whifSi  are 
occasionally  taken.  Drinking  at  the  same  time 
should  be  avoided.  Lately  the  lobelia  inflata,  or 
Indian  tobacco,  has  been  highly  extolled  in  asth- 
ma. The  do^e  of  the  tincture  is  from  20  drops  to 
3ij.  A  light  nutritious  diet  and  strictly  regular 
habits  should  be  adopted,  which  will  often  produce 
a  marked  improvement  and  effect  a  cure,  when 
medicines  have  failed.  The  use  of  bark  or  bitters 
liMR  tend  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  the 
ijfvtem. 

ASTHMA,  DRAUGHT  FOR.  Prrp.  Vin- 
par  of  squills,  Zm ;  ipecacuanha  wine,  15  drops ; 


cinnamon  water,  1^  oz. ;  mix  for  a  draught  to  be 
taken  three  times  daily.     Expectorant 

ASTHMA,  MIXTURE  FOR.  Prev.  1.  {Ex- 
pectorant.) Milk  of  gum  ammoniacum  3  oz.,  sirup 
of  squills  2  oz.,  wine  of  ipecacuanha  1  oz. ;  mix. 
Do8e,  A  small  teaspoonful  4  or  5  times  daily. 

II.  {Tonic.)  Infusion  of  cascarilla  3  oz.,  infit- 
sion  of  gentian  2  oz.,  simple  sirup  1  oz.;  mix. 
Do9e.  Two  tablespoonfuls  3  times  a  day. 

ASTHMA,  FILLS  FOR.  L  {Expectorant.) 
Compound  squill  pill  20  grs.,  cabmel  5  grs.,  pow- 
dered opium  3  grs.;  make  them  into  6  pills. 
Doae.  One  or  two  at  bedtime.  Expectorant,  and 
sometimes  laxative. 

II.  {Tonic.)  Compound  iron  pills,  2  drachms, 
extract  of*  gentian,  1  drachm ;  mix,  and  divide 
into  60  pills.     Dose.  Two  night  and  morning. 

ASTRINGENTS,  (In  Medicine.)  Substen- 
ces  that  constrict  the  animal  fibre,  and  coagulate 
albumen.  When  employed  to  check  bleeding, 
they  are  called  styptics.  The  principal  vegetable 
aetringente  are  catechu^  kino,  galU,  and  oak 
bark ;  the  principal  mineral  aatringentB  are  ra/- 
phate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  xine, 
eulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  &C. 

ASTRINGENT  COLLYRIUM.  Prep.  Com- 
pound liquor  of  alum,  J^  oz.,  rose  water,  5J^  oz., 
laudanum,  60  drops.     Uee.  Yot  weak  eyes. 

ASTRINGENT  PILLS.  Prep.  Alum,  6  grs., 
extract  of  opium,  1  gr.,  powdered  catechu,  20  grs. ; 
divide  into  6  pills.  Doee.  One  aftor  each  motion 
in  diarrhoea. 

ASTRINGENT  POWDER.  Powdered  galls 
and  burnt  alum,  of  each  equal  parts,  in  very  fine 
powder ;  mix.  Vie.  For  [Ales  and  soft  polypi  of 
the  nose. 

ATMOSPHERE,  PURITY  OF.  Teet.  A 
simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  im- 
purity (carbonic  acid)  in  the  atmosphere,  is  to* 
nearly  fill  a  glass  tumbler  with  limewater,  and  to 
place  it  in  any  convenient  position,  as  on  the  man- 
tel-piece of  a  room.  The  rapidity  with  which  a 
pellicle  forms  on  its  surface,  or  the  water  becomes 
cloudy,  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  carbonic 
acid  present  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it 
II.  A  little  moist  carbonate  of  lead  put  on  a  plate 
or  saucer,  and  exposed  in  the  same  way,  will  turn 
black,  should  any  sulphureted  hydrogen  be  con- 
tained in  the  air.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test  for 
that  destructive  gas. 

ATROPIA.  Syn.  Atropina.  Atropine.  At- 
ROPiuM.  An  alkaloid,  or  vegetjtble  alkali,  discov- 
ered in  the  atropa  belladonna,  by  Brande.  Prep. 
I.  Make  an  aqueous  decoction  with  2  lbs.  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  press  out 
the  liquor,  and  boil  them  a  second  time  ;  mix  the 
two  waters,  and  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid  ;  then 
filter,  supersaturate  the  liquor  with  potash,  collect 
the  precipitate,  wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  it 
The  product  is  89  grs.  This  must  then  be  purified 
by  repeated  solutions  in  dilute  acid,  the  use  of  ani- 
mal charcoal,  and  precipitation  by  an  alkali.  Ac- 
cording to  Mein  and  Thompson,  1  oz.  of  the  root 
of  belladonna  yields  1  gr.  of  pure  atropia. 

II.  Add  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  magne- 
sia to  the  filtered  expressed  juice  of  belladonna, 
evaporate  to  dryness  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a 
water  bath,  then  pulverize  the  residuum,  and  di- 
gest it  in  strong  alcohol ;  decant  the  clear  liquid^ 
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and  allow  it  to  evaporate  ffpontancouidy.  The  and  iilver  pheawmts,  and  the  finer  yariftiet  of 
ci^ntaU  may  be  purifii'd  by  repeated  rewlutiona  iu  '  pii^ona.  Ainonff  aquatic  liiniri  may  be  ineutiuned 
alcohol.  I  black  and  white  Hwanii.  Miwcuvy  diickn.  &c.,  all 

Remarku,  This  alkaloid  is  a  powerful  narcotic  of  which,  however,  require  good  protectioii  inxn 
poiiion.  In  quantity  scarcely  appri'ciable,  it  occa-  the  vicixHitudeti  of  the  weather. 
Hiona  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  when  applied  to  the  '  AZi)B£NZI])E.  Prep.  Add  nolid  hydrate  of 
eye.  The  p\,  of  a  fpmn  cauwH  very  mtioud  otTectH  potawa  to  nitro-henzide,  diMiolved  in  alculiol  in  a 
in  the  human  subject.  It  in  volatile  at  common  •  retort :  apply  heat  and  distil  the  red  solution.  l*he 
tempcniturt'S,  and  rises  in  vii|ior  at  HVJ,^  ;  hence  -  fiivt  portion  which  comes  over  is  alcoliol,  and  the 
the  dan^r  of  ex|Krrinientin)r  on  tliis  substance,  next  azobenzide,  which  must  be  colleotcd  sepa- 
Brande  sulE'red  vo  much  from  this  cause,  that  he    rately. 

was  compelled  to  discontinue  his  experiments  on  !  Hrmarkg.  Form.  Large  red  crystals.  Discor- 
the  projierties  of  this  alkali.     It  foniis  salts  with    ored  by  Mitzcherlitz. 

many  of  the  acids,  which  may  be  crystallized.;  AZOUENZl'LK.  Prep.  The  residuum  of  the 
They  may  be  made  by  saturating  the  dilute  acids  preparation  of  benzhydraniide  boiled  with  lUO 
witii  the  b;tses.  I  parts  of  alcohol,  depasites  cr>'stal8  of  azobenzule 

ATUOi'K'    ACID.      Ricliter  has  given  this  >  on  coolinsr.     Form,  a  white  cr}-stalliue  powder, 
name  to  a  volatile  and  crjHtallizablo  acid,  resiMn- I      AZOFIKYTHKINE.     A  suhstance  extracted 
bling  tlie  benzoic,  extractfd  from  the  atropa  bella- ,  by  Kane  from  Orchil.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcoliol, 
donna,   or  deadly   nightshiule.      (I'harm.  Centr.    ether,  and  water ;  but  ver\'iiolubleiu  alkaline  lyee, 
filatt.  InST,  s.  G14.)  I  to  which  it  imparts  a  port -wine  color.  (PhiL  Tranc 

ATROPHY.     &Vn.  Atrophia.     A  wasting  of    IMO,  p.  :27:).) 
the  whole  body.     Caune  and  Treatment.  This  is       AZOLITMINE.     A  suUitance  extracted  by 
generally  produced  by  the  body  receiving  an  in-    Kane  from  litmus.     It  is  iusolublo  in  water  and 
Huiricifut  Mipply  of  nourishment,  arising  from  ini- '  alcohol ;   soluble  in  alkaline  lyes.     It  fornis  tiie 
perfect  digi-htion,  diarrlia>a.  and  in  children,  very    princi|>al  uigredient  in  litmus, 
fn'q uent I y  from  worms.     The  lK>st  treatment  itt  to        AZO.MAKIC  ACID.     An  acid  discovered  by 
keep  the  bowels  regular,  and  to  administer  mild  j  Ijaurent  during  his  researches  on  the  turpentine 
tonics,  or  ulterativrs,  accompanied  with  a  nutri-  !  of  the  pinus  maritima.     It  is  fonned  by  sukHnitting 
tious  diet ;  cleanliufiw,  fri^sli  air,  and  moderate  ex-    pinutric  acid  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
ercise  are  also  ehsvutial.     When  worms  are  the        AZl.'KE.  E(iYl*Tl.\N.     Prep.  Carbonate  of 
cause,  attempts  should  l>e  immediately  made  to   soda  1  lb.:  calcined  flints  1^  lb.;  cofipcr  tilings  ^ 
remove  them.     (See  Anthklmintics.)  '  lb. :  all  in  fine  powder.     Pruc.  Mix  and  fuse  lliem 

ArKANTllN.  The  hitter  principle  extracted  ■  tugi-ther  in  a  crucible  for  '2  hours.  When  cold, 
from  the  ]M>el  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  |  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Prrp.  'IMie  exterior  jK'el  separated  from  the  '  Ht'mnrkn.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  and  perma- 
whito  matter,  sliuuld  lie  well  dried  by  frei*  expo-  nent  sky-blue  color.  It  is  used  in  painting,  aud 
sunt  to  warm  drv  air,  until  it  has  nearly  lost  its    an  a  substitute  for  smalts. 

fragrance.  It  is  then  to  Ih' Uiled  with  water,  and  !  AZCKE.  PKiMENT.  Prep.  Quicksilver  !2 
the  liquor  strained  otV  aud  evu|K)rated  to  drjuess. '  oz. ;  sulphur  and  sal  aumioniac,  of  eacJi  ^  ox. 
Purily  by  fn*quent  si>lution  in  alcuhol.  Pruc.  Grind  well  together,  aud  place  the  ingre* 

Prnp.  P(M<es9'eH  the  hitter  pn»|M'rlM>s  of  the  peel  dieuts  in  a  matram,  which  must  be  exposed  to  a 
in  a  concentrated  btate,  without  any  of  its  fra- ■  slow  lire  until  an  azure  fume  arises ;  then  cool  and 
grance.  i  |Km'der.    (Mackenzie.)     Re.mark».    This    form  in 

ACRO-CMILOKIDE.S.  Prep.  These  salts  may    stated  to  produce  a  color  neariy  equal  to  ultrama- 
be  preiuin-d  hy  mixing;  the  tercliloride  of  gold  witli    rine,  but  1  much  doubt  it. 
the  chloriiie  of  the  baite,  in  atomic  pruportioiui,  and  ^— ~— 

setting  aside  the  solution  to  crystallize.  DACHEK'S  PILLS.     Prep.  Extract  of  black 

Prup.  Most  of  the  aun»-elilorides  cr>'stallize  in  '  helletM)re  and  fiowdered  myrrh,  of  each  1  oz. :  car* 
prisuH.  dihHilve  ill  Isitli  uleohol  and  water,  have  an  duns  iMMMxlictus  (,blef«>ed  thistle)  Ti  oz. :  mix  and 
orange  or  yellow  colur,  aud  are  dccomiKMcd  at  a  divide  intu  l-«:rain  pills.  Ditte.  :!  to  ti  three  time* 
red  heat.  a  day.     Tonic. 

ACUO-CMLORIDE  OF  IIYDROt^EN.  R.VCON.  qnal.  When  this  article  has  been 
Formed  by  cautiously  evajraratlng  an  acid  solutiun  pnifN'rly  prepared  fnnii  healthy  meat,  and  is  neither 
of  terrhlondi.'  of  gold.  old  nor  ruMv,  it  foniis  a  verv  wholesoin'!  and  ex- 

AVIARY,  inim  /irM,  a  bird.)  A  place  for  cetlent  food,  es)»eciully  when  eaten  with  vegrta- 
keepiu;:  li;riLs.  SituiUntu^  «]r^.  In  coustrueting  an  hies.  It  is  too  strong,  however,  for  the  stoiiiacbt 
aviar)  lor  exoiic  birds,  a  |iliee  should  l»e  selected  of  very  delicate  {M:r>MMis,  and  should  tlien-furi>  be 
where  the  trni]M*r:tturu  can  Ih>  ke|it  at  a  profHT  de-  avoided  hy  them.  Choice.  (iiNnl  bacon  has  a  thin 
gree  tlirouLriiout  the  year,  and  which  is  well  pro-  nnd,  the  fat  has  a  flnn  consistence  and  reddish 
tecteil  from  the  weather.  This  is  nusrt  conve-  tiu:re  ;  the  lean  has  a  plesisiug  red  color,  is  tender, 
niently  don**  hy  eiioi>sitiir  a  tipiice  attaehe<l  to  the  and  adlien-s  htrongly  to  the  Iwiic.  The  streaky 
summer  ur  hot  hoiisi-.  When  the  aviary  is  only  parts  are  the  moeit  esteemed  as  well  as  th«*  niosC 
iiiieiiil'-d  lor  birds  of  eliiiiati-s  Mtiiilar  to  our  own.  wli(j|e<oiiie.  When  the  fat  has  a  yellowish 
any  p:irt  of  the  o|>i-ii  <jitrdi-u  may  In*  el^isen.  aii<l  tint,  it  is  rusty,  or  iN'Coming  so,  and  iliuuld  h§ 
a  {Mirlion  i-Iiriifd  in.     .Vriiori'^  ihi*  coiiniiMner  e\iiti«.'    .tvoidi-d. 

binl><  k«-pt   III  aviiirii'N.  an'  emiaries,  liirtN'-dovr-i.         IiAMjEV'S  ITCH  t)!\TMENT.     This 
parrots,  and  ]i:mM|<.ii-(ti's :  and  aiiioii*^  tli'Me  iiihali-    >:*tts  of  iiiir«>.  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  cinni 
itiiig  climates  rcsi-mliJiii:;  (ireat  Hnt.iin,  an*  gold    olive  oil,  and  lard,  scented  with  the  emeDtial  < 
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of  anineed,  origanum,  and  lavender,  and  colored 
with  alkanet 

BAKER*S  ITCH.  Syn,  Pboriabm  diffusa. 
This  diaease  is  of  common  occurrence  on  the  hands 
of  bakers  ;  hence  the  yulgar  name.  Treat,  Fre- 
quent ablution  in  warm  water,  keeping  the  bowels 
open  with  saline  purgatives,  and  the  nightly  use 
of  the  following  ointment  will  generally  effect  a 
cure.  Salt  foc^  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
pomble,  as  well  as  keeping  the  hands  covered  with 
dough  and  flour ;  the  latter  being  the  cause  of  the 


BAKER'S  ITCH,  OINTMENT  FOR.  Mix 
weU  together  ^  oz.  of  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cnr>',  and  1  oz.  of  palm  oil. 

BAKING.  (In  Cookirt.)  One  of  the  cheap- 
f«t  and  most  convenient  ways  of  dressing  dinners 
for  small  families.  Though  the  flavor  of  baked 
meat  is  generally  considered  barely  equal  to  the 
same  roarted,  yet  there  are  some  joints  and  dishes 
to  which  it  appears  particularly  suitable.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  legs  and  loins  of  pork, 
legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton,  fillets  of  veal,  &c. 
A  baked  pig,  if  it  has  been  occasionally  basted 
with  melted  butter  during  the  operation,  and  the 
heat  has  not  been  too  great,  wUl  eat  equal  to  a 
poaisted  one.  Geese  and  ducks  treated  in  the  same 
way  are  also  excellent  A  hare  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  for  roasting,  and  basted  occasionally 
with  milk  and  melted  butter,  will  also  eat  well ;  so 
will  various  pieces  of  beef,  especially  the  buttock. 
The  latter  should  be  prepared  as  follows : — After 
it  has  been  salted  about  a  week,  it  should  be 
washed  and  put  into  a  brown  earthen  pan,  glazed 
inside,  with  about  a  pint  of  water ;  it  should  then 
be  tied  over  with  writing-paper,  three  or  four  times 
thick,  and  baked  for  4  or  5  houre  in  a  lightly- 
heated  oven.  A  baked  ham  is  preferable  to  a 
boiled  one ;  it  not  only  eats  much  tenderer,  but 
cuXa  fuller  of  gravy,  and  has  a  finer  flavor.  Be- 
fore being  baked  it  should  be  soaked  in  clean  wa- 
ter for  an  hour,  then  wiped  dry  with  a  towel,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  paste  or  batter. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  baking 
arises  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  usu- 
ally performed  by  the  bakers,  and  also  from  so 
many  different  dishes,  possessing  such  various  fla- 
vms  and  odors,  being  baked  together  in  the  same 
oven. 

BALDNESS.  Cauw.  This  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  fever  or  old  age,  but  is  sometimes  found 
IB  comparatively  young  persons,  enjoying  perfect 
health.  Remark*.  When  the  hair  bulbs  have  dis- 
appeared, there  is  no  means  known  that  will  re- 
stme  the  hair,  notwithstanding  the  daily  assurances 
to  the  contrary,  by  numerous  advertising  impotitors. 
When  a  disposition  to  baldness  exists,  or  when  the 
hair  falls  off  in  large  quantities,  the  constant  use 
of  the  hair-brush,  and  any  emollient  oil  or  poma- 
tum, scented  with  some  stimulating  aromatic,  will 
generally  prove  sufficient  Should  this  not  suc- 
ceed, the  head  should  be  shaved.  The  following 
fermule  tend  to  strengthen  the  hair,  and  to  keep 
the  head  clean. 

BALDNESS,  OIL  FOR.  Prep.  Salad  oil 
;  oil  of  origanum  12  drops ;  oil  of  rosemary 
19  drops ;  oil  of  lavender  6  drofM ;  oil  of  cloves  "2 
Imb  ;  mix  and  shake  well  together. 

BALDNESS,  POMMADE  FOR   Prep.  Beef 
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suet  1  oz. ;  tincture  of  cantharides  1  teaspoonful ; 
oil  of  oriranum  and  bergamotte,  of  each  10  drops. 
Proc.  IVfelt  the  suet,  and  when  neariy  cold,  add 
the  rest  and  stir  until  set 

BALDWIN'S  PHOSPHORUS.  Prep.  Eva- 
porate to  dryness  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lime,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  nitrate  be 
fused,  in  which  state  it  must  be  kept  for  5  to  10 
minutes,  and  then  poured  out  into  an  iron  pot, 
previously  made  warm,  and  allowed  to  cool  grad- 
ually ;  after  which,  break  it  into  pieces  and  put  it 
into  well-stopped  vials.  Prop.  After  exposure  to 
the  sun  for  some  time,  it  emits  a  beautiful  white 
light  in  the  dark. 

BALLOONS.  BALLOONING.  Syn.  Bal- 
xx)N  (Fr.)  Aeronautics,  (the  art  of  sailing  in 
and  navigating  the  air.)  Aerostation,  {properly, 
toeighing  the  atr,  but  frequently  used  to  imply 
the  art  of 'raising  tubstaneet  into  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  balloons.)  Aeronaut,  {literally,  an 
air-saihry)  one  tbho  travels  in  a  balloon.  Hist. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  inherent  desire  in 
man,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  the  present 
time,  to  assume  a  similar  sovereignty  over  the  air 
that  he  possesses  over  the  sea.  The  story  of  De- 
dalus  and  the  fate  of  Icarus,  must  be  familiar  to 
every  classical  reader.  The  account  of  the  au- 
tomaton dove,  constructed  by  the  geometer  Arehy- 
tas,  appears  to  have  been  no  fable.  During  the 
middle  ages  many  attempts  were  made  at  flying, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that 
any  efforts  of  this  nature  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  year  1762,  the  brothers  Montgolfier 
constructed  a  balloon,  which  was  inflated  with 
the  smoke  produced  from  the  combustion  of  damp 
straw,  and  in  1783,  Pilatre  de  Rozier  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Arlandes  ascended  in  a  smoke  balloon,  from 
Paris,  to  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  3000  fce^.  In 
the  beginning  of  17H4,  MM.  Charles  and  Robert 
ascended  in  a  balloon  filled  nith  hydrogen  gas,  and 
after  a  flight  of  90  minutes,  alighted  in  safety. 
Other  successful  ascents  followed,  and  no  accident 
occurred  until  the  young  naturalist,  Pilatre  de  Ro- 
zier, and  his  companion  Remain,  lost  their  lives  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  channel  from  France  to 
England.  The  machine  on  this  occasion  was 
double,  having  a  largo  upper  balloon  filled  with 
hydrogen,  and  a  smaller  one  below  (for  the  sake 
of  raisin?  or  sinking  the  machine  at  pleasure)  in- 
flated with  smoke.  At  a  height  of  3000  feet,  the 
whole  apparatus  was  discovered  to  bo  on  fire,  and 
the  unfortunate  aeronauts  were  precipitated  to  the 
ground.  The  victory  of  Jordan  over  the  Austri- 
uns  at  Fleurus  in  1794,  is  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  knowledge  he  acquired  of  the 
enemy's  movements  by  means  of  a  balloon.  An 
ascent,  very  interesting  to  science,  was  made  by 
Biot  and  iitiy  Lussac  in  1804,  when  an  elevation 
of  upwards  of  13,000  feet  was  attained.  A  similar 
ascent  was  made  soon  after  by  Gay  Lussac  alone, 
when  the  enonnous  height  of  23,040  feet  was 
reached,  or  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  4^  English 
miles,  being  higher  than  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Andes.  Since  that  time  to  the  present  numerous 
ascents  have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns  of  England,  and  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases,  the  builoonN  have  been  inflated  with  coal 
gas,  funiished  by  the  gas  works.  The  feut  of  Mr. 
Green,  who  ascended  in  a  gigantic  balloon  from 
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Vauxhall  in  November,  183G,.  and  succeeded  in 
■afely  conducting  ucrow  the  ciianuel  to  NaiMuu  in 
Gennany,  not  only  himaelf,  but  two  companions 
and  a  ton  of  buIhtHt,  muHt  be  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  ever)'  one,  and  tlic  more  recent  *^  jugglery" 
oi  Mr.  IleqHun  and  hiH  **  phantom"  aerial  machine, 
muKt  be  Htill  more  familiar. 

Principles  or  Ballooning.  Tlie  weigfht  of  the 
body  of  air  which  a  balloon  diHpIaccM,  must  exceed 
the  gnwM  wei];ht  of  the  balloon  and  all  its  append- 
ages. Pure  hydro^n  is  16  times  lighter  than 
common  air  at  the  earth's  surface  :  but  when  pre- 
pared on  the  lan^e  scale  for  ballooning;,  it  is  only 
from  7  to  11  times  lijrhter.  (Cavendish.)  Hence  a 
bag,  filled  with  this  gas,  will  ascend  to  a  {Kwiiion 
in  the  atmosphere  where  the  latter  possesses  a  sim- 
ilar density  to  itself,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the 
addition  to  the  gravity  of  the  gas,  occasioned  by 
the  weight  of  its  envelope.  It  has  been  computed 
that  a  balloon  of  GO  feet  diameter,  filled  with  com- 
mon hydrofri'ii  gas,  prefian'd  from  iron  filings  and 
acid,  on  the  large  scale,  and  being  G  times  rarer 
than  thfi  atmus|ihere,  would  raise  a  weight  of  nearly 
7000  Hm*.,  besides  the  weight  of  the  gas  case,  while 
one  of  only  1^  feet  in  diameter  would  barely  lloat, 
from  the  iecs  proportion  of  gas  to  the  weight  of  the 
case  that  contains  it.  The  atrMtatic  power  of 
balloons  is  pro|K)rtiotial  to  their  dimensions  in  the 
ratio  of  the  eulMti  of  their  diameters,  liallooiis  are 
made  of  larger  size  than  required  to  contain  the 
neceasar)'  quantity  of  gas,  to  allow  room  f<ir  its  in- 
crease of  bulk,  as  it  rises  into  a  rarer  mediunL  A 
foot  of  gas,  metuiun'd  at  the  earth's  surface,  will 
fill  a  spare  of  two  feet  at  an  elevation  of  .'^  miles. 
The  carburrted  hydrogen,  supplied  by  the  gas- 
works, is  much  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas,  and 
consequently,  a  balloon  lilled  with  the  fonnerhas  a 
much  lew  ascensional  power  than  when  filled  with 
the  latter.  MatrriuU^  <f*r.  The  fabric,  of  which 
air  balliMNf  are  made,  is  strong,  thin  silk,  coven'd 
with  a  varnish  of  Indian  rublier.  Fire  hallouM 
(on  the  small  seale)  are  generally  made  of  silver 
pa|ier,  and  inflated  liy  burning  spirits  of  wine,  by 
means  of  a  s{)ong«'  dip|K-d  th<Teiii,  and  susjs'nded 
just  within  the  mouth  of  tin'  ball«Niii.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  the  diameters,  surfaces,  and  capaci- 
tiea  of  s{»lieres,  as  well  its  the  n-marks  that  follow, 
are  taken  from  the  Chemical  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
Ure. 

Table  showing  tlie  relations  l>etween  the  diaine- 
teis,  surfaces,  and  capacities  of  sphen^s.  i)y 
Dr.  I'KK. 


Dinnitrtem. 

Purfnreii. 

'      (.'n|Kiriti«'^. 

1 

3111 

iK*-j:\ 

o 

12-:»G7 

A'l'^H 

:< 

2r-:;»74 

11137 

4 

50-2Go 

;w:»i 

r> 

7^^'>4 

G;V-to 

10 

311159 

;VJ.3-G 

lit 

70(r9 

17G71 

ao 

ia:»GG 

.11^9- 

2:1 

19G:)'5 

hlrl- 

30 

2>:>7- 

11137- 

40 

r>Oi>G- 

3:i:»io- 

Remarks.     Having  asc«>rtaiii<-d  by   ex|HTiniriit 
the  weight  of  a  scjuare  foot  of  the  varnislied  cloth. 


we  find,  by  inspection  in  the  above  table,  a  multi- 
plier, whence  wo  readily  compute  the  total  weight 
of  the  balloon.  A  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  ajr 
weiglw  527  grs.,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  about 
40.  But  as  the  gas  employed  to  fill  balloons  a* 
never  pure,  we  must  estimate  its  weight  at  some- 
thiug  more.  And  perhaps,  taking  ever>'  thing  inio 
account,  we  shall  find  it  a  convenient  and  suffi- 
ciently precise  rule  for  aerostation,  to  consider 
ever)'  cubic  foot  of  included  gas  to  have  by  itself  a 
buoyancy  of  fully  one  ounce  avoirdupois.  Hence, 
a  balloon  of  10  feet  diameter  will  have  an  ascen- 
sional force  of  fullv  52*1  ox.  or  33  llis.  miHU»  the 
weight  of  the  314  superficial  feet  of  cloth  ;  and  one 
of  30  feet  diameter,  a  buoyancy  of  fully  14,137 
oz.,  or  nearly  690  lbs.  minun  the  weight  of  the  ;j^27 
feet  of  cloth.  On  this  calculation  no  allowance 
need  be  made  for  the  seams  of  the  balloon. 

BALU)ON  VARM81L  I.  Good  boiled  lin- 
seed  oil,  if  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  dry  and 
liarden,  forms  an  excellent  vamisli  for  balloon  cases. 

II.  Indian  nibber  1  lb.,  (cut  small :)  oil  of  tur- 
pentine G  Ihs. ;  boiled  dr)  ing  oil  1  gallon.  Froc. 
Digest  the  Indian  rubber  in  the  turpentine,  in  a 
warm  place,  for  a  week,  frequently  shaking  the 
vessel  during  the  whole  time,  then  place  it  in  a 
water  bath  and  gradually  heat  it  until  the  solutkm 
be  completed ;  next  add  the  oil,  pn>viously  made 
warm,  gently  simmer  for  five  minutes,  stirring  all 
the  while,  after  which  closely  cover  it  over,  and 
when  cold  strain  it  through  flannel. 

III.  Jng.  Birdlime  1  lb.;  boiled  linseed  oil  3 
pints ;  turpentine  q.  s.  Pror.  Boil  the  birdlime 
with  1  pint  of  the  oil  in  an  iron  pot,  over  a  slow 
fire,  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  tlie  former 
ceases  to  cackle,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  oil,  pre- 
viously heated,  and  again  boil  for  about  one  hour, 
stirring  well  all  the  time,  being  careful  that  it  docs 
not  boil  over,  as  it  is  ver>'  liable  to  do  sa  When 
it  has  tioiled  sufficiently,  may  bo  known  by  its  ad- 
mitting of  iH'ing  drawn  into  threads  between  two 
knives.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  ri'iiiove  the  pot 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  add  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  spirits  of  turpeutiiic  (warm)  to 
H'duce  it  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  work  it  well 
up. 

Remarks.  These  varnishes  an>  better  applied 
lukewann  to  the  silk,  previously  stretched  out 
tight.     In  about  24  hoiira  thev  will  dr\'. 

BALLS,     ALTKKATIV'K,     (roa     lIoasEa 
Prep.  I.  JnfT.  (.-aloinel   ^  oz. ;  {wwdered  aloes  1  ^ 
oz. ;  starch   G  oz. ;  soft  soap  H  oz.     Proe.  Make 
them  into  a  mass,  and  divide  into  12  bulls.     L'tt. 
To  improve  tli«'  constitution. 

II.  Ine.  Tartar  eiiu'tic  aiul  |M>wdered  ginger,  of 
each  5  oz. ;  ftowdered  opium  and  calomel,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  trrueU-  to  mix.     Dividr  into  IG  tmlls. 

III.  Powdcrrd  Barbadocs  aloi-s,  ginger,  and 
liquorin*.  of  eueli  2  07.. ;  all  in  iN>wdfr ;  CuMlile 
soup  2  oz. ;  tnaele  to  mix ;  divide  into  G  balls. 
Cge.    r«r  un-aw'. 

IV.  BurhadurH  aloes,  emetic  tartar,  and  liquor- 
ice, of  each  1  07.. :  CaMile  nouji,  2  oz. ;  treacle  to 
mix.     For  4  bails,     f'xr.    F(»r  htraii^h*. 

V.  Calinni'l,  huiphuret  of  aiiliiutiiiy,  itjid  pow- 
dfn-d  opiunit  of  t  arh  ^  oz. ;  |>uwder('d  i>'iiiii  guai^ 
ciiiii  2^  oz.  :  Castile  Miap  12  oz. ;  tr«':ir'le  to  luix. 
Dividi-  into  12  bulls.  Lse.  For  wtak  horses  with 
a  bad  constitution. 
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VI.  Calomel  |  oz. ;  cascarilla  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  aloes  aod  soap,  of  each  4  oz. ;  treacle 
to  mix.     For  12  bails.     Use.  For  weak  hones. 

BALLS,  ANODYNE,  (for  Horses.)  Opium 
and  camphor,  of  each  \  oz. ;  aniseed  powder  2  oz. ; 
gin^r  1  oz. ;  oil  of  caraways  \  oz. ;  Castile  soap 
1  i  oc ;  treacle  to  mix.  Divide  into  3  balls.  Warm* 
ingt  CompoBiug, 

BALLS,  ASTRINGENT,  (roa  Horsbs.)  I. 
Opium  i  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda  1  oz. ;  powdered 
cassia  and  ginger,  of  each  ji  oz. ;  powdered  gen- 
tian 3  oz, ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  4  balls.  Tonic 
and  binding. 

II.  Opium  I  oz. ;  ginger  i  lb. ;  prepared  chalk 
^  lb. ;  treacle  to  mix.    For  10  balls.    For  loose' 


III.  Gum  catechu  }  oz.;  powdered  ginger  1 
oz.;  powdered  Kquorice  2  oz.;  soft  soap  to  mix. 
For  3  balls.     Astringent  and  tonic, 

BALLS,  BITTER.  Ing,  Powdered  gentian 
2  lbs. ;  extract  of  gentian  1  lb. ;  treacle  q.  s.  Proc. 
Beat  the  ingredients  to  a  hard  man,  and  make  it 
into  ^  lb.  roUs.  Use.  Substituted  for  hops  by  fraud- 
ulent brewers. 

BALLS,  BLACK.  Syn.  Blacking  Balls.  L 
Beeswax  8  oz. ;  resin  1  oz. ;  tallow  ^  oz. ;  melt  to- 
gether, then  add  gum  arabic  1^  oz. ;  dissolved  in 
water  2  oz. ;  and  as  much  lamp-black  as  neces- 
sary to  color ;  stir  until  nearly  cold,  then  run  it 
into  tin  mouldk 

II.  Lard  and  wax,  each  1  ez. ;  ivory  black, 
lampblack,  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  8  oz. ;  best 
size  4  oz. ;  mix  as  above. 

III.  Ivory  black  16  oz. ;  gum  tragacanth  2  oz. ; 
sugar  candy  4  oz. ;  water  16  oz. ;  mix  with  heat 

IV.  Ivory  black  and  lampblack,  of  each  16  oz. ; 
thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  7  oz. ;  brown  sugar 
6  oz. ;  melted  glue  1  oz. ;  water  1  quart,  as  above. 

V.  Suet  4  oz. ;  beeswax  and  sweet  oil,  1  oz. 
each  ;  sugar  candy  and  gum  arabic,  both  in  fine 
powder,  1  drachm  each ;  melt  together  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  add  one  tablespoonful  of  turpentine, 
and  enough  lampblack  to  produce  a  good  color. 
Mould  as  above.     Use.   For  blacking  leather. 

BALLS,  BREECHES.  Jng.  Bath  bnck  1 
lb. ;  pumice-stone  ^  lb. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  ox- 
gall 6  oz.  Proc.  Make  them  into  a  paste,  with  a 
little  water,  if  required,  and  mould  them  of  any 
shape  you  please. 

II.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  whiting  and 
pipeclay,  to  which  some  coloring  may  be  added. 
Remarks.  Rose  pink,  yellow  ochre,  umber,  Irish 
slate,  or  any  other  similar  coloring  matter  may  be 
added  to  produce  the  desired  tint. 

BALLS,  CAMPHOR,  (for  Horses.)  I.  Cam- 
phor 1  oz.,  (reduce  it  to  powder  by  adding  a  little 
spirit  and  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar ;)  powdered  nitre 
4  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For 
4  balls.     Anodyne  and  diuretic. 

II.  Omit  the  nitre,  and  add  4  oz.  more  liquorice 
powder.     Anodyne. 

BALLS,  CLOTHES.  L  Pipeclay 2 lbs.;  ful- 
ler's earth  1  lb. ;  whiting  ^  lb. ;  white  pepper  3  oz. ; 
mix  with  water. 

II.  Fuller's  earth  2  lbs.;  cord  soap  1  lb.;  ox- 
•alls  sufficient  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  with  wliich 
nm  balls. 

Use.  To  remove  grease  from  cloth  and  to  clean 
clothes. 


BALLS,  COLIC,  (por  Horsrs.)  Powdered 
opium  \  oz. ;  Castile  soap  and  camphor,  each 
1  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  and  cassia,  each  J^  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  2  oz. ;  treacle  to  make  4  balls. 

BALLS,  CORDIAL,  (for  HoRSEa)  Aniseed, 
caraway-seed,  and  cumin -seed,  of  each  4  lbs.; 

finger  2  lbs. ;  all  in  powder ;  treacle  q.  s.  to  mix. 
'rcKluct  21  lbs.    To  be  made  up  into  balls  weigh- 
ing 1}  oz.  each. 

II.  Powdered  ginger  1  ib. ;  Nquorice  powder  3 
lbs. ;  whiting  2  lbs. ;  (lowdered  opium  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
caraway  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  cassia  \  oz. ;  oil  of  nutmegs 
and  cloves,  each  1  drachm ;  treacle  to  mix.  Di- 
vide into  balls  1^  oz.  each. 

III.  Starch  and  powdered,  ginger,  of  each  J^  lb. ; 
oils  of  caraway,  cassia,  and  cloves,  of  each  \  oz. ; 
treacle  to  mix.  Divide  into  12  balls.  Use.  As  a 
cordial  after  looseness,  (especially  No.  II.,)  during 
colds,  &c. 

BALLS,  COUGH,  (for  Horses.)  L  Cordial 
ball  mass  4  lbs. ;  gum  ammoniacum  4  oz. ;  pow- 
dered squills  1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  Divide  into  4 
dozen  balls. 

II.  Powdered  ipecacuanha  1  oz. ;  powdered 
squills,  oamphor,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  of  each  ^  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  16  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  12 
balls. 

III.  Gum  ammoniacum  3  oz. ;  powdered  squills 
.  1  oz. ;  camphor  \  oz. ;  opium  \  oz. ;  powdered 
ginger  2  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  5  drachms ;  treacle  to 
mix.     For  8  balls. 

BALLS,  CREAM.  White  curd  soap  1  lb. ; 
powdered  starch  3  oz. ;  beat  together,  weigh  into 
1  oz.  balls,  and  roll  them  in  powdered  starch.  Use 
For  cleaning  the  hands. 

BALLS,  DIAPHORETIC,  (for  Horses.) 
I.  Antimonial  powder  1  oz. ;  camphor  }  oz.; 
starch  6  oz. ;  mix  with  treacle,  and  divide  into  6 
balls. 

II.  Tartar  emetic  and  camphor,  of  each  \  oz.; 
liquorice  powder  2  oz. ;  make  them  into  two  balls, 
with  treacle. 

III.  Camphor  1  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac  3  oz. ;  li- 
quorice powder  2  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  \  oz. ;  soft 
soap  8  oz. ;  beat  together,  and  divide  into  6  bails. 

BALLS,  DIURETIC,  (for  Horses.)  L  Soft 
soap  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  4  oz. ;  pow- 
dered nitre  2  oz. ;  oil  juniper,  ^  oz. ;  liquorice  pow- 
der 3  oz.     Divide  into  8  balls. 

II.  Powdered  nitre,  rosin,  and  soft  soap,  of  each 
4  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  5  oz. ;  oil  of  juniper  1  oz.; 
treacle  to  mix.     For  12  balls. 

III.  Powdered  rosin  6  lbs. ;  nitre  4  lbs. ;  soft 
soap  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  1  Ib. ;  oil  of 
juniper  1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  Weigh  into  1}  oz. 
balls. 

BALLS,  FARCY,  (for  Horses.)  Corrosive 
sublimate  10  grains ;  liquorice  powder  1  oz. ;  oil 
of  aniseed  ^  a  drachm  ;  mix  with  treacle  for  1  balL 

II.  Calomel  1  oz. ;  powdered  opium  J^  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  12  oz. ;  mix  with  trpacle  for  12 
balls. 

BALLS,  FEVER,  (for  Horses.)  Tartar 
emetic  2  oz. ;  nitre  8  oz. ;  liquorice  6  oz. ;  all  in 
fine  powder  ;  mix  with  treacle  for  12  balls. 

II.  Nitre  and  tartar  emetic,  of  each  1  lb.,  in 
fine  powder;  powdered  digitalis  4oz. ;  antimonial 
powder  8  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  1^  lb. ;  treacle  to 
mix.     Divide  into  balb  weighing  1  oz.  3  dis.  each. 
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BALLS,  FURNITURE.  L  Melt  together  in 
a  pipkin  1  lb.  of  beeswax  and  ^  oz.  of  alkanet  root 
until  tile  former  bo  well  colored ;  then  add  linseed 
oil  and  ppirits  of  turpentine,  of  each  ^  pint.  Strain 
throu£rh  a  piece  of  coarve  muHlin. 

n.  Linseed  oil  1  pint,  alkanet  root  3  oz. ;  heat 
them  together  until  a  proper  color  be  produced, 
strain,  and  add  yellow  wax  1^  lb.,  and  rosin  2  oz. 
(/«e.    For  polishing;  furniture. 

BALLS,  GARLK^K,  (por  Horbrs.)  Gariick 
1  01. ;  liquorice  powder  enough  to  make  a  ball. 
U».   For  chronic  coughs. 

BALIiS,  GRIPK,  (kor  Horsrs.)  Liquorice, 
black  pe])per,  ginger,  and  prepared  chalk,  all  in 
powder,  of  each  4  oz. ;  oils  of  caraway,  cloves,  and 
cassia,  of  each  1  drachm ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  12 
balls. 

BALLS,  INFT.UENZA.  (for  Horses.)  Bar- 
badoes  aloes,  nitn*,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of 
each  1  lb. ;  gentian  2  lbs. ;  ginger  ^  lb. ;  treacle 
to  mix.     Divide  into  I|  oz.  balls. 

BALLS.  LAXATIVE,  (i-or  Horsrs.)  I.  Aloes, 
ginger,  and  soil  soap,  of  etirli  II  drachms ;  mix 
with  treacle  for  1  ball.     Cordial  and  laxative. 

II.  F*loweRi  ofHul|»lnir  }  lb.;  fiowdered  antimo- 
ny 2  oz. ;  calomel  1  ox. ;  ix>wdi>red  ginger  3  oz. ; 
treacle  to  mix  for  12  hulln. 

BALLS,  MA.VtiE,  (por  Horses.)  Cnide  an- 
timony  2  oz. ;  calomel  I  oz. :  opium  ^  oz. ;  flow- 
en  of  sulphur  1  lb. ;  mix  with  treacle  and  divide 
into  12  ballM.  Rrmnrk.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  hon«e 
bean  to  that  of  a  small  nut,  is  a  capital  medicine 
for  dogs. 

BALLS,  MERCURIAL,  (tor  Horsrs.) 
I.  Culoniei  1  oz. ;  alot-s  2  oz. ;  rliuharb  {  oz. ; 
Ikiuoriee  fK>wder  1 1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  JJivide 
into  12  balls.     Laxative  and  alterative. 

II.  St  runs  mercurial  ointment  \  lb. ;  powdered 
ginger  .')  oz. ;  li'piorice  ])o\vder  10  oz. ;  treacle  to 
mix  for  12  balls. 

BALLS.  rnVSfU.  Syn.  Vv%r,\sv.  Balls, 
(for  IloRhKs.)  KurhadooM  aloes  fi  oz. ;  hard  soap 
3  oz. :  gin«;cr  and  olive  oil,  of  each  1  oz. ;  melt 
together  in  a  ladle,  and  while  warm,  divide  into  6 
balls. 

II.  Aloes  and  hanl  soap,  of  each  5  oz. ;  pearl- 
aahes  1  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  2  oz. ;  melt  as  above 
for  H  balls. 

BALLS,  SCOURIXCi.  L  In<r.  Cnrd  soap  P 
ol;  oil  of  turpentine  and  ox-crall,  of  each  1  oz. 
Pmr.  Melt  the  soap,  und  when  cooled  a  little, 
fltir  in  the  rest,  and  make  it  into  cukes  while  warm. 

II.  Soft  soap  and  fuller's  earth,  each  1  lb. ;  beat 
them  well  togetlier  in  a  mortnr.  and  form  into 
cakes.  Vtte.  To  remove  grease,  &e..  from  cloth. 
ThesiM>t  tirst  moistened  with  water  is  nilil)ed  with 
the  cake,  and  allowed  to  dr> ,  when  it  is  well  rub- 
bed with  a  little  wann  water,  and  after^'urds 
rinsed  or  rublN'd  off  clean. 

BALLS.  STO.M.\('MI(\  (for  Horses.)  Pow- 
dered gentian.  4  oz. ;  puwden^l  (rjnrrfr  and  carbon- 
ate of  iMNla.  each  2  oz. ;  soft  soup  b  oz. ;  mix  and 
divide  into  H  balls. 

II.  Powdered  qiiamia,  myrrh,  so<la,  aloes,  and 
rhubarb,  of  each  2  drachms ;  oil  of  cloves  10  dniiM : 
treacle  to  mix  for  1  ball. 

III.  .\lo«ti  \  oz  :  rhubarb  and  innfT'''*  each  \  oz. : 
ealomel  1  drachm :  oil  of  caraway  10  drops;  soft 

p  3  drachma ;  for  1  ball. 


BALLS,  STRENGTHENING,  (for  Horsrs.) 
Powdered  calomba  and  caacarilla,  of  each  \  oi. ; 
soil  soap  \  oz. ;  chalk  ^  oz. ;  make  into  a  ball,/»r 

II.  Powdered  gentian  2  ox. ;  sulphate  of  iron 
and  myrrh,  of  each  1  oz. ;  liquorice  ]iowder  4  ox. ; 
treacle  to  mix.     For  H  balk. 

BALLS,  SULPHUR,  (for  Horses.)  Flowera 
of  sulphur  1  lb. ;  powdered  antimony  3  oz. ;  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury  (pure)  2  oz. ;  powdered  gum 
I  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  12  balls.  Said  to 
make  the  coat  sleek  ;  also  for  mange,  Slc. 

BALI^I,  SWEET.  Syn.  Pomambra.  I.  Img. 
Florentine  orris  root  3  oz. ;  cassia  1  oz. ;  cloves, 
riiodium  wood,  and  lavender  flower*,  of  each  ^  oz. ; 
umlK'rgris  and  musk,  of  each  (i  grs. ;  oil  of  ver- 
bena 10  drops.  Proc.  Make  them  into  balls  with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  made  with  rose- 
water. 

II.  Gum  benzoin  and  st^Tax,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  \  oz. ;  musk  and  civet 
5  grs. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  oil  of  verbena,  oil  of  rho- 
dium, otto  of  roses,  and  true  neroli,  of  each  10 
dro|is :  Florentine  orris  root  2  oz.  Pror.  Reduce 
the  dr\'  articles  to  powder,  then  add  the  essences, 
and  make  the  whole  into  balls  with  essence  of  jas- 
mine, jonquil,  violet,  and  tuberose,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

III.  Plaster  of  Paris  4  ox. ;  sandal  wood,  cype- 
rus  root,  and  cloves,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  gum  benzoin 
and  styrax,  of  each  1  oz. ;  ivor}*-Mack2oz. ;  musk 
and  civet,  of  each  1  scruple ;  ambergris  10  grains  ; 
balsam  of  Peni  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  cassia  10  dro|w :  oil 
of  riiodium  ^  a  drachm  ;  essence  of  jasmin  \  oz. ; 
emence  of  neroli  J^  a  drachm  ;  otto  of  roses  15 
drofNi ;  mucilage  made  with  orange-flower  water 
to  mix.  Proc.  Make  them  into  beads,  and  pierce 
them  while  soft. 

f/jve.  Worn  in  the  pocket  as  a  perfume.  Some 
persons  vaniish  them,  but  that  keepe  in  the  smell. 

BALLS,  TONIC,  (for  Horbesl)  Gentian  \ 
oz. :  opium  ^  a  drachm ;  caacarilla,  myrrh,  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  1  drachm  ;  Mift  soap  \ 
oz.     Fonn  into  a  bull. 

II.  Calomba  2  oz. ;  cassia  \  oz. ;  allspice  ^  oz. ; 
treacle  to  make  2  balls. 

HI.  Powdered  bark  8  oz. ;  gentian  2  oz. ;  aaltt 
of  tartar  1  oz. ;  o[>iuni  ^  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  and 
iron  tilings,  of  each  3  oz. ;  treacle  to  make  12  balla. 
If  the  horse  is  costive,  omit  the  o|>inm. 

IV.  SuljUiate  of  iron  'l^oz. ;  powder  of  calom- 
ba 5  oz. ;  do.  of  coscarilla  3  oz. ;  soft  soap  C^  ol 
For  12  balls. 

V.  Siil|ihate  of  iron,  myrrh,  and  gentian,  of 
each,  \  oz. ;  ginjrcr  ^  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda  3 
drachms :  treacle  to  make  1  ball.  The  last  thre« 
are  suited  for  washy  horses. 

VI.  Gentian  Hoz. ;  ginger  4oz. :  opium  )oz.; 
nitre  3  oz. ;  oil  of  caraway  ^  oz. ;  liquorice  powder 
and  treacle  to  make  12  balls.  For  excessive  stal- 
ing. 

VII.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  siil[>liate  of  copper, 
of  each,  1  drachm  ;  Venice  turjientine  1  oz. :  i^in- 
ger  and  rasMia,  of  each.  \  oz. :  liijnorice  powder  to 
make  2  balls.     For  incontinence  of  urine. 

BALI^'^.  WOR.M,  (FOR  HoRSKs.)  I.  Aloea 
f)  druehtns ;  (*iuitile  soap  ^  oz. ;  calomel  and  gin- 
ger, of  earli,  1  ^  drachms ;  oil  of  cloves  and  cassia, 
of  each,  6  drops;   treacle  to  make  a  balL     II. 
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Aloes,  powdered  tin,  ginger,  and  soft  loap,  of 
each,  i  OK.;  oil  of  clovea  15  drops.  Make  a 
baU. 

BALLS,  WASH.  (Mottlid.)  I.  (Red.)  Cut 
white  curd  or  Windiior  soap,  not  too  dry,  into 
■mall  square  pieces,  and  roll  them  in  a  mixture 
of  powdered  bole  and  starch,  or  bole  alone ;  then 
squeeie  them  into  balls  without  mixing  the  color 
more  than  is  necestary. 

II.  (Blue.)  Roll  the  pieces  in  powdered  blue, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

IIL  (Green,)  Roll  the  pieces  in  a  mixture  of 
powdered  blue  and  yellow  ochre. 

Rewunrkt.  In  this  way,  by  varying  the  color  of 
the  powder,  mottled  wash-balls  of  any  color  may 
be  produced. 

BALM  OF  6ILEAD.  Syn.  Balbam;bleon. 
Opobalmlm.  Oil  of  Balsam.  Balm  op  Mecca. 
Balsamum  Juoaicum.  The  genuine  balsam  of 
Mecca  is  the  juice  of  ther  amyris  gileadeusis,  and 
is  obtained  by  cutting  the  bajrk  c?  the  tree  with 
an  axe.  It  is  both  scarce  and  costly,  and  none 
of  it  ever  reaches  this  country  as  an  article?  of 
commerce.  **  There  are  only  two  shops  in  Con- 
stantinople at  which  the  genuine  balsam  can  be 
obtained.  Its. price  is  exorbitant,  one  grain  being 
chaiged  5  Turkish  piastres  =  Is.  O^d."  That 
which  is  sent  fo  England  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  twigs  of  the  balsam  tree  in  water.  The  real 
balsam  of  Mecca  is  of  a  clear  gold  color,  and 
pnssrssfs  a  penetrating  and  delicate  fragrance, 
and  a  sharp  bitter  astringent  taste.  A  drop  let 
fall  on  the  surface  of  hot  water  spreads  itself  over 
the  whole  surface,  like  a  thin  film  of  oil,  and 
again  contracts  on  the  water  cooling.  It  dissolves 
completely  in  fatty  and  essential  oils,  which  then 
assume  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  balsam.  Uee. 
It  is  thought  to  be  antiseptic,  stimulant,  and  vul- 
nerary, and  that  its  fumes  prevent  barrenness.  It 
is  employed  in  the  east  as  a  cosmetic  and  per- 
fume. When  ai^lied  to  the  akin  it  causes  redness 
and  swelling. 

BALM  OF  GILEAD,  FACTITIOUS.  The 
article  met  with  in  trade  under  the  name  of  balm 
of  Gilead  is  either  the  article  alluded  to  above  or 
a  spurious  kind  prepared  by  one  of  the  formule 
below. 

I.  Ing.  Yellow  rosin  10  6z.;  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin and  oil  of  lemons  3  ox.  each ;  oils  of  cara- 
wajTs  and  rosemary,  of  each,  2  oz.  Proc.  Melt 
the  ronn  ;  then  remove  it  from  the  heat,  and  stir 
in  the  tincture ;  lastly,  add  the  essential  oils. 

II.  Yellow  rosin  1  lb.;  gum  benzoin  (bright) 
4  OL. ;  best  liquid  styrax  2  oz. ;  essence  of  lemons 
3  oz. ;  oil  of  rosemary  2  oz. ;  oils  of  caraways  and 
cassia,  each,  1  oz.  Proe.  Keep  the  rosin  melted 
by  a  gentle  heat  for  15  minutes  ;  then  remove  the 
heat,  and  add  the  benzoin,  previously  powdered 
and  rubbed  up  with  an  equal  weight  of  tincture 
of  benzoin,  and  when  thoroughly  incorporated  add 
the  rest ;  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence  with 
spirit  of  wine,  and  strain  through  flannel. 

IIL  Balsam  of  Canada  16  oz. ;  gum  benzoin, 
bright  and  clear,  5  oz. ;  oils  of  lemons,  rosemary, 
and  cassia,  of  each,  ^oz.  Powder  the  benzoin, 
and  well  mix  it  with  the  Canada  balsam ;  then 
place  the  mixture  in  a  flask,  and  after  closing  the 
mouth  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  a  water-batli,  until 
th*  liquid  will  dHsolve  no  more  of  the  benzoin ; 


next  allow  it  to  settle  until  clear  and  cold,  and 
then  add  the  essences. 

BALSAM.  Syn.  Baumk,  (Ft.)  Balsams, 
(Ger.)  Balsams  are  semi-liquid  resinous  sub- 
stances, having  for  the  most  part  the  consistenoe 
of  honey.  Some,  however,  are  solid,  and  the 
greater  number  harden  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
age.  They  are  generally  aromatic,  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, partly  soluble  in  ethSr,  and  not  at  all  so  in 
water.  Their  usual  constituents  are  resin  and 
benzoic  acid,  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  aro- 
matic essential  oil.  Some  of  the  substances  false- 
ly called  balsams  contain  no  benzoic  acid,  as  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  &.C. ;  and  many  preparations, 
from  the  presumption  that  they  posses^  balsamic 
qualities,  have  also  received  this  name. 

BALSAM,  ACOUSTIC.  Prep.  I.  Tincture 
of  benzoin,  tincture  of  castor,  and  tincture  of 
opium,  <tf  each,  1  oz.;  essential  oil  of  asafwtida 
5  drops.     Mix. 

II.  (Baumb's.)  Tinctures  of  ambergris,  asa- 
foetida,  castor,  and  opium,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  tere- 
binthinated  balsam  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  rue,  of 
each,  15  drops.     Mix. 

Use.  In  atonic  deafness,  1  or  2  drops  poured 
into  the  ear ;  or  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  moistened 
therewith,  is  introduced  instead. 

BALSAM  OF  AMBER.  The  thick  oil  left 
m  the  retort  after  rectifying  oil  of  amber.  The 
properties  are  similar  to  oil  of  amber. 

BALSAM,  ANODYNE,  (BATE'S.)  Prep. 
Castile  soap,  in  shavings,  3  oz. ;  camphor  2  oz. ; 
powdered  opium  ^  oz. ;  hay  Miflron  and  oil  of  rose* 
mary,  of  each,  1  drachm ;  rectified  spirit  I  pint 
Proc.  Digest  (with  agitation)  for  10  days. 

II.  Soft  soap  1^  lb. ;  powdered  opium  and  cam- 
phor, of  each,  \  lb. ;  oil  of  rosemary  ^  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  1  gallon.     As  above. 

III.  Opodeldoc  3  oz. ;  laudanum  1  oz. ;  mix. 
Use.  As  an  anodyne  and  rubefacient  for  sprains, 
Slc.     Dose.  20  to  40  drops. 

BALSAM,  CANADA.  This  balsam  is  the 
product  of  the  Canadian  balssun  fir,  (the  abies 
balsamea,)  a  tree  of  very  common  growth  in  Can- 
ada and  tlio  State  of  Maine,  (U.  S.)  When  fresh, 
it  has  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  an  agreeable 
odor,  an  acid  taste,  and  a  pale  yellow  color,  near- 
ly white. 

Pur.  It  should  be  perfectly  transparent,  and 
soluble  in  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  it 
forms  a  beautiful  glassy  aud  colorless  varnish, 
which  is  much  used  for  preparing  a  semi-trani^- 
rent  copying-papar.  A  factitious  kind  is  sold,  but 
is  wholly  deficient*^  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
genuine  balsam. 

BALSAM,  CANADA  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Prep.  Dissolve  31b.  of  clear  yellow  resin  in  1 
gallon  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  then  add  J^  pint  of 
pale  linseed  oil,  and  \  oz.  each  of  essence  of  lemon 
and  oil  of  rosemary. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA.  The  oleoresinoos 
juice  of  the  copaifera  officinalis. 

Pur.  As  this  substance  is  frequently  adultera- 
ted, and  sometimes  a  factitious  article  is  sold  in- 
stead, it  becomes  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
its  purity. 

1.  The  Ed.  Ph.  states  that  it  should  be  "  trans- 
parent, free  of  turpentine  odor  when  heated,  sol- 
uble in  2  parts  of  alcohol,  and  dissolve  one  ibuith 
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of  ita  wei^t  of  carbonate  of  magrnesia  when  heat- 
ed, and  continue  translucent." 

2.  Place  u  drop  of  the  balsam  on  a  piece  of  un- 
nzed  paper,  and  heat  it  until  all  the  essential  oil 
be  expelled ;  it  should  then  form  a  semi-transpa- 
rent well-defined  tpot;  but  if  the  balsam  has 
been  adulterated  with  a  fat  oil,  it  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  oily  areola.     (ChevalUer.) 

3.  Shaken  with  li<|ulQ  ammonia,  sp.  ^.  "965,  it 
becomes  clear  and  transparent  in  a  few  moments. 
(Planche.) 

4*  2J^  parts  of  balsam  with  1  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia, form  a  transparent  mixture,  which  may 
be  heated  to  312®  without  becoming  opaque. 
(Vipie.)    . 

5.  Boiled  with  50  times  its  weij^it  of  water  for 
1  hour,  it  sliould  lose  at  least  half  its  weight 
(Vipie.) 

D.  Two  samples  of  balsam  from  Para,  which 
were  considert'd  to  have  bi'en  purposely  adultera- 
ted with  rancid  oil  of  almonds,  dissolved  well  in 
alcohol,  but  combined  badly  with  magnesia  and 
ammonia.  Direct  experiments  showed  that  pure 
copaiba  balxani  may  be  adulterated  with  .*>()  per 
cent  of  a  fut  oil  (nut  oil,  almond  oil)  witliout  its 
ceasing  to  give  a  clear  solution  in  2  parts  of  alco- 
hol. Only  uficr  12  to  15  hours  does  the  oil  sepa- 
rate. Exceiw  of  alcohol  separates  the  oil  in  all 
cases.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  an-  unadulterated  balsam  may  bo 
insoluble  or  of  difficult  solution  in  alcohol ;  an 
adulterated  one,  on  the  contrar}-,  may  be  soluble. 
The  best  test  ibr  detecting  the  fat  oils  would  be 
alcohol  to  which  some  cuuxtic  {wtush  has  been 
added.     (Journ.  de  IMiarm.,  Id2.  p.  52.) 

Vae.  Balsam  of  copailia  is  considered  detersive, 
vuluerar)*,  diuretic,  and  astringeikt ;  and  apiiears 
to  possess  a  sort  of  s|»ecitic  {xiwer  over  diKcases 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  tho  urino-genitul 
organs.  Done.  20  to  (HI  drops  on  sugar,  or  float- 
ing on  water,  to  which  3(1  or  40  drops  of  elixir  of 
yitriol  has  been  addrd.  It  may  be  taken  3  or  4 
times  daily,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it  A  few 
drops  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  laudanum  are 
a  good  addition  to  allay  the  nausea.  It  is  also 
given  in  the  form  of  sirup,  mixture,  pills,  and 
clyster. 

Remarks.  Numerous  preparations  of  this  article 
are  continually  being  puHVd  off  by  certain  adver- 
tising druggists ;  as  **  mluhle  copaifMit'*  **  n/t^cifir 
woitttion,**  **  salt  of  co/niifM,^*  &,c. ;  but  none  ap- 
pear to  powBcnu  equal  activity  and  certainty  to  the 
natural  balsam.  As  the  whole  virtue  of  copaiba 
as  a  medicine  depends  u|K)n  th^eN«ential  oil  it  con- 
taiiui,  the  value  of  any  of  these  preparations  may 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  that  article  which 
is  found  in  them.  In  the  case  of  the  first  two  ar- 
ticles above  mentioned,  tho  quantity  is  very  nmall 
indredt  and  in  tho  latter  it  is  ufhoHy  deficient. 
lloiice  the  large  doses  of  those  articles  that  may 
bt*  takrn  with  iin|>unity,  as  far  as  their  bal*iamic 
projK'rties  go,  always,  of  counc,  excepting  the 
dangrr  of  burning  a  hole  through  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  with  the  large  quantity  of  caustic  potassa 
which  thrv  iisualiv  contain. 

HAUSAM  Co'l'AIHA,  ENEMA  OF.  (VrL- 
FEAU.)  Prep.  Halsain  of  copaiba  \  oz. ;  vf  Ik  of  1 
egg  ;  distilled  water  H  oz.  Make  on  emuhuou,  and 
add  20  to  30  drops  of  laudanum. 


BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  FACTITIOUS. 
Prep.  Powdered  gum  benzoin  4  oi. ;  castor  oil  1 
gallon ;  yellow  rosin  3  lbs. ;  balsam  of  Canada  3 
lbs. ;  oil  of  juniper  2  oz. ;  oil  of  savino  1  oz. :  es- 
sences of  orange  and  lemon,  of  each  J^  oz.  Prer. 
Melt  the  rosin,  then  add  a  little  of  the  castor  oil 
and  the  powdered  benzoin,  and  withdraw  the  heat ; 
when  well  mixed  add  the  remainder  of  the  castor 
oil,  and  when  nearly  cold  the  eMeiices ;  mix  well, 
and  filter  through  a  C^aiiton  flannel  bag,  adding  a 
little  counH>ly-]>owdered  charcoal. 

II.  Balsam  of  Canada  8  lbs. ;  yellow  rosin  2 
lbs. ;  castor  oil  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  juniper  i  oz. ;  essen- 
tial oil  of  almonds  15  drops ;  oil  of  savine  20  dn^fie. 
As  above. 

III.  Balsam  of  Canada  9  lbs. ;  yellow  rosin  1 
lb. ;  Venice  turpentine  2  lbs. ;  oils  of  rosemary, 
juniper,  and  savine,  1  drachm  each ;  essential  oil 
of  almonds  15  drops.  * 

IV.  Balsam  of  Canada  3  lbs. ;  Venice  turpen- 
tine 1  lb. ;  oils  of  fennel,  juniper,  and  sayine,  of 
each  q.  s. 

Remarkn.  The  above  compounds  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  balsam,  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  cliaracteristics  of  the 
latter. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  REDUCED.  Bal- 
sam  of  copaiba  4  lbs. ;  castor  oil  3  lbs.     Mix. 

II.  Balsam  of  copaiba  7  lbs. ;  castor  oil  4  lbs. ; 
yellow  rosin  2  lbs. 

III.  ?>iual  parts  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  bal- 
sam of  Canada  mixed  t(^ther. 

IV.  To  the  last  add  2  lbs.  of  Venice  turpentine. 

V.  Balsams  of  (^anada  and  copaiba,  and  nut  or 
cantor  oil,  <'<(nal  parts. 

VI.  Copaiba  7  lbs. ;  nut  oil  3  lbs. ;  yellow  main 

2  IIm.  ;  balsam  of  Canada  1  lb. 

Remarkn.  The  ul>ove  are  the  forms  for  the  re- 
duction of  copaiba  balsam,  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  circulated  in  the  drug  trade.  For  the 
mo<le  of  <litftinguiHhing  such  com]x>unds  from  the 
pure  haiitani,  see  Bai.ham  of  (!opaiba. 

BAl^SAM  OF  COPAIBA,  RESIN  OF.  The 
residuum  leil  from  the  proren  of  distilling  the  oil 
of  copaiba  from  the  balsam.  (See  Oils,  Oil  or 
Copaiba.)  Prop.,  Use,  ^r.  It  consists  principaJly 
of  copaibic  acid.  It  has  been  recommended  for 
gonorrliii'a,  btit  aiipcan  to  be  nearly  inert.  I  once 
toolislily  swallowed,  out  of  bravado,  nearly  }  oi. 
of  this  resin,  without  experiencing  any  sensible  ef- 
fects in  coiiHequenee. 

BAI.SAM  OF  COPAIBA,  SIRUPOF.  Pref. 
Rub  4  oz.  of  copuibn  with  32  gra.  of  calcined  mag- 
nenia,  (i-l  dn)iM  of  oil  of  peppi'rmint,  and  a  little 
simple  sirup ;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  add  enough 
of  tho  latter  to  make  up  tho  whole  quantity  to 
G2oz. 

BALSAM,  GODBOLD'S  VEGETABLE. 
Prep.  Lump  sugar  1  lb. ;  vinegar  ji  pint :  garlic  i| 
oz. ;  tiiirture  of  tolu  1  teas|Kionful ;  rectified  spirit 

3  oz.  Pror.  Steep  the  garlic  in  the  vinegar  for 
3  or  4  da  vs.  then  strain  otF  the  clear  and  dissotvo 
the  Hiigiir  therein,  after  which  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients and  shake  them  well  together. 

BALSAM,  GKEEN.  Prep.  Linseed  oU  8  oz. ; 
gum  eh'mi  2  oz. ;  v*Tdigris  i>owdered  \  oz.  Prof. 
M«'lt  tf»g<'ther  and  strain.  Ute.  The  same  •• 
gref'u  oil. 

BALSAM  OF  GUAIACUM.     Prep.  Gnm 
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|[Qaiaeum  in  coarae  powder  16  oz. ;  balsam  of  Pe- 
ru ^  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart .  Proc.  Macerate 
for  10  da}*B,  frequently  Rhaking  the  mixture. 

Ute.  As  a  diaphoretic.  Done.  30  to  60  drops. 
Externally  antisuppurative. 

BALSAM  OF  HOiNEY.  Prep.  I.  Balsam 
of  tolu  3  oz. ;  i^m  storax  and  powdered  0]Hum,  of 
each  i  oz. ;  honey  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart 
Proe.  Mix  well  together,  and  afi^tate  occasionally 
for  3  of  4  days,  then  decant  the  clear  and  filter 
the  residuum. .  Use.  As  a  pectoral,  in  tickling 
coughs.     Date.  1  to  2  teaspoonfuls. 

II.  (i/i7iV.)  a.  Balsam  of  tolu  1  lb. ;  honey  2 
lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  1  gallon.     Dissolve. 

6.  Balsam  of  tolu  1  oz. ;  styrax  1  drachm  ;  opi- 
um 2  drachnu  ;  honey  \  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint, 
as  above.  Dote.  Half  to  %  whole  teaspoonful.  As 
a  pectoral  in  coughs  and  cdds. 

BALSAM  OF  LEAD.  Prep.  Sugar  of  lead 
2  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  pint.  Proe.  Heat  them 
together  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  pour  off  the 
clear.     Use.   As  a  cooling  external  application. 

BALSAM,  LOCATELLE'S.  Prep.  I.  Yel- 
low rosin,  olive  oil,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each 
1  lb. ;  shavings  of  red  Sanders  wood  1  oz.  Proe. 
Boil  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  ointment,  and 
vtrain. 

n.  Yellow  wax  4  oz. ;  olive  oil  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, of  each  1  lb. ;  alkanet  root  2  oz. ;  as  last 

Ute.  As  a  pectoral  in  coughs  and  colds.  Dose. 
^  to  1  teaspoonful  mixed  wiSi  the  same  quantity 
ttf  conserve  of  roses. 

BAUSAM,  PECTORAL.  Prep.  Tincture  of 
tolu,  and  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  of  each  2 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  4  oz.  Mix.  Use.  As  a  pec- 
toral in  coughs  and  colds.     Dose.   A  teaspoonfiil. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Prep,  and  Source. 
Genuine  balsam  of  Peru  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bark  and  branches  of  the  myraopermum  peruiferum 
in  water.  It  should  possess  the  following  charac- 
teriKtics : 

Pur.  and  Tests.  I.  Balsam  of  Peru  should  have 
a  consistence  and  appearance  resembling  treacle, 
and  an  aromatic  odor  between  that  of  benzoin  and 
vanilla.  II.  It  sliould  be  entirely  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. III.  It  should  undergo  no  diminution  in  vol- 
ume when  agitated  with  water.  IV.  1000  parts 
of  the  balsam  should  saturate  exactly  75  grains  of 
pure  rr>*stallized  carbonate  of  soda.  V.  Its  pp.  gr. 
should  not  be  less  than  1*150,  nor  more  than  1*1  GO. 

Remarks.  Like  most  other  costly  articles,  it  is 
both  imitated  and  adulterated.  The  following  are 
the  formula*  adopted  for  this  purpose,  but  the  arti- 
cles BO  produced  will  not  answer  to  the  above  tests. 

BAUSAM  OF  PERU,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep. 
Balsam  of  tolu  1  lb. ;  gum  benzoin  3  lbs. ;  liquid 
slorax  I  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  q.  s.  Proe.  The  gum 
benzom  in  coarse  powder  is  diHSolved  in  a  little  of 
ihe  spirit,  and  then  mixed  up  with  the  balsam  of 
tolu  and  storax,  adding  as  much  spirit  as  is  neces- 
sar>'  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

BAI^SAM  OF  PERU,  REDUCED.  Prep. 
Balsam  of  Peru  3  lbs. ;  balsam  of  tolu  2  lbs. ;  rec- 
tified (4>irit  enough  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence.    As  above. 

II.  Balsam  of  Peru  3  lbs. ;  gum  benzoin  (dis- 
solved in  the  least  quantity  of  spirit  possible)  1  lb. 
As  above. 

BALSAM,  RIGA    Si/n.    Baume  db  Carpa- 


TiiBs.  (Fr.)  Balsamum  Libani.  (Lat.)  True  Ri- 
ga balsam  Is  a  pellucid  white  fluid,  obtained  from 
the  shoots  of  the  piniis  cembra.  It  smells  and 
tastes  strongly  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  like  that  arti- 
cle is  powerfully  diuretic  and  vulnerary.  The 
bottoms  of  oil  of  juniper  thinned  with  spirit  are 
generally  sold  for  it  The  spiritus  turionum  pini 
is  also  commonly  called  Riga  balsam. 

BALSAM,  RIGA.  Syn.  Spiritus  Turionum 
PiKi.  Prep.  I.  Young  shoots  of  Scotch  fir  (col- 
lected in  March)  2  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit' and  water, 
of  each  5  pints.  Proe.  Bruise  the  fir-shoots  and 
macerate  in  the  spirit  and  water  for  3  or  4  days, 
then  distil  1  gallon. 

II.  (Extemporaneous.)    Mix  together,  rectified 

spirit  6  oz. ;  oil  of  juniper  and  compound  tincture 

of  benzoin,  of  each  1  oz. ;  agitate  well  and  filter. 

.Prop,t   UsSf  ^c.    Stimulant  and  diuretic;  also 

used  for  sprains  and  bruises. 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUR  Syn.  Oil  of  Sul. 
niuR.  SuLPHURETEO  OiL.  P^op-  L  Flowefs  of 
sulphur  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  8  lbs.  Proe.  Heat  them 
together  in  a  large  iron  pot,  and  stir  until  they 
combine.  (P.  E.) 

II.  Flowers  of  sulphur  1  lb. ;  Unseed  oil  1  gallon. 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUR,  ANISATED. 
Prep.  I.  DiflBoIve  1  oz.  of  flowers  of  milphur  in  4 
oz.  of  oil  of  aniseed. 

II.  Balsam  of  sulphur  12  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  4 
oz.    Mix. 

l/te.  Dose,  ^e.  Balsam  of  sulphur  is  said  to 
possess  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  qualities,  and 
has  been  given  in  doses  of  40  to  50  drops,  in  <£■- 
eases  of  the  lungs,  and  used  externally  as  an  ap- 
plication to  foul  ulcers.  Its  disagreeable  taste  and 
smell  have,  however,  almost  precluded  its  use.  The 
last  two  formuls  are  pectoral,  in  doses  of  10  to  30 
drops. 

BALSAM,  THIBAULT'S.  Prep.  Myrrh, 
aloes,  and  dragon*s  blood,  of  each  1  drachm ; 
Bowers  of  Saint  John's  wort  1  handful ;  spirit  of 
wine  i  a  pint ;  Canada  balsam  ^  oz.  Proe.  Di- 
gest the  Bowers  in  the  spirit  for  3  days,  then  express 
the  liquor  and  dissolve  the  other  ingredients  therein. 
Use.  To  heal  cuts  and  wounds,  and  to  stop  bleeding. 
Internally  diuretic,  in  doses  of  1  to  2  teaspoonfuls ; 
given  in  gonorrhcna.' 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU.»  This  substance  is  ob- 
tained from  the  myrospermum  toluiferuin,  and 
when  fresh,  is  a  soft,  translucent,  tenacious,  and 
resinous-looking  moss,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown  color,  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  sweetish  taste. 
It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  trans- 
parent  solution.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
hard  and  brittle.  It  is  frequently  adulterated,  in 
which  case  it  has  a  weaker  smell,  is  less  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  the  tincture  formed  with  that  fluid 
is  opaque. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep. 
Orange  shellac  and  gum  benzoin,  of  each  1  lb.  in 
coarse  powder ;  dissolve  in  rectified  spirit  5  lb.,  (in 
a  close  vesfiol ;)  filter  and  distil  off  the  spirit  until 
the  residuum  has  a  proper  consistence,  then  add  a 
few  drops  of  the  oils  of  cassia  and  nutmeg,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  eswnce  of  vanilla. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU,  (REDUCED.)  L  Bal- 
sam of  tolu  1  lb. ;  mix  it  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a 
close  vessel  with  1^  lb.  of  the  brightest  and  clearest 
pieces  of  gum  benzoin  reduced  to  a  coane  powder. 
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and  Hofton  with  a  little  tincture  of  vanilla  and  spi- 
rit of  wine. 

II.  E(]ual  partA  of  baliwm  of toIu,benxoin,  orange 
shellac,  und  opirit  of  wine,  mixed  together  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  flavored  with  a  littlo  emence  of 
Htorax  and  ennence  of  vaniiia. 

BALSAM  OF  TURPENTINE.  Prep.  Melt 
by  a  gentle  heat  black  rosin  1  lb.;  remove  the 
vciMel  from  the  Hre  und  add  oil  of  tuq>entine  1  pint. 

BAMBOO,  EN(;LISIi.  This  in  a  Hort  of 
{nckle  pn>pured  fmni  the  yonng  shoots  of  eider  in 
spring.  Prep.  Tlie  outer  nkin  iM  ]M>eled  oflT,  and 
they  are  immersed  in  suit  water  for  \'2  or  II  hours, 
then  iKiiled  in  vinegar  for  a  few  seconds  ;  they  are 
next  put  into  a  jar  with  a  littlo  white  p«>p|»er,' gin- 
ger, mace,  and  pimento,  and  vinegar  (boiling  hot) 
poured  over  them ;  the  jar  is  then  well  covered 
up,  and  set  for  about  H  hours  in  a  hot  place  by  the 
fireside,  where  it  is  ke|it  scalding  until  the  pickle 
is  done. 

LW.  For  making  Indian  pickle,  also  eaten  with 
boiled  mutton.  The  clusters  of  elder  tlowers.  jiurt 
before  they  open,  also  make  a  beautiful  pickle. 

BANDANNA.  This  is  a  sjiecies  of  calico 
printing  dutinguialied  by  light,  or  white  fi^ureH  or 
spots  on  a  dark  ground,  and  haA  bi*en  practised  in 
India  from  time  immemorial.  Formerly  bandanna 
handkerchiefsi  were  wholly  iui|iorted  from  India, 
but  of  late  yeam  those  of  British  manufacture 
have  entirely  su|N>nuHli-d  them.  The  latter  are  not 
only  much  cheaper,  but  also  vastly  su]H'rior  in 
quality.  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Monteith  and 
Co.  at  Glasgow,  no  less  than  HiM)  pieces,  orl9,:20<) 
yards  of  cut  ton,  are  converted  into  bandannas  in 
tho  sliort  s|>ace  of  10  hour^,  by  the  iulior  of  only 
4  workmi'U.  The  machiner}-  employed  fur  this 
purpose  is  of  the  most  ingenious  descriptioiL 

{Process  of  print  in  is  llandannns.)  A  series  of 
prcjwcs  are  amin£r(>d  furnished  with  lead  plates,  out 
of  which  the  |mtteni  is  cut,  the  pieeen  of  rntton, 
dyed  ((rpufnilly)  of  a  Turkey  red,  are  then  placed 
in,  several  at  a  time,  and  the  prf*st«>B  put  in  action 
by  hydraulic  machinery,  by  which  ever>'  p:irt  of 
the  cloth,  except  where  the  pattern  h:ui  been  cut 
out  of  the  lead  plates,  receives  a  pressure  uf  up- 
wards of  3(K)  tons.  A  clear  Milution  of  chloride  of 
lime  is  now  admitted  to  the  pattern,  by  pn)|>erly 
arranged  |>ipes.  and  after  it  has  removed  the  color, 
which  it  does  very  rapidly,  a  stream  of  water  is 
paMied  through  the  pattern,  to  wash  otTthe  bleach- 
ing solution,  when  the  o|ieration  is  complete.  The 
pieces  oi  cloth  sre  then  n'uioved  from  the  prt*sseii 
and  others  sulsitituted,  to  undergo  a  similar  ojiera- 
tion. 

BAKBAROSSA'S  PIIJX  These  aro  sup- 
IMwed  to  have  lieen  the  iimt  mercurial  pri-|mrdtion 
employed  in  medicine.  They  consisted  of  quick - 
silvrr,  rhnliarh,  miihk.  and  anil>«*r. 

BARCLAYS  ANTllULIors  PILUS.  Prep. 
Colocyntli  '2  draehms;  exlnict  of  jalap  1  drachm  : 
almond  suap  1^  drachms;  in""  guaiaruin  3 
drachms :  emetic  tartar  ^  grs. ;  oils  of  juniper, 
caraway,  aiul  rosemary,  of  each  4  dro|i8.  Pror. 
Make  the  ingredients  into  a  mass  with  sirup  of 
buckthoni.  and  divide  into  04  pills. 

BARKtiES  WATER.  Prep.  Alum,  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  hanl  S|i:iuiNh  so;ip,  of  each  *J  grs. ; 
common  salt  4  grs. :  dried  carbonate  of  soda  2fl 
gn. ;  Mulphuret  of  potassium  16  gn. ;  water  1  quart. 


Pror.  Reduce  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder, 
boil  them  in  tho  water  until  the  fumes  of  sulphu- 
reteil  hydrogen  begin  to  be  evolved,  then  add 
enough  water  to  make  up  1  gallorL  Use.  As  a 
mi'dicated  lotion  or  bath  in  cutaneous  diseasefl, 
from  the  slightest  eni|Mion  to  the  most  obstinate 
cast's  of  leprosy.  Remarks.  Tho  al>ove  are  the 
proportions  for  1  gallon,  but  when  a  larger  quan* 
tity  of  water  is  wanted,  a  proportionate  weight  of 
the  materials  may  bo  dissolved  in  a  little  of  the 
water,  as  al>ove,  and  then  added  to  the  bath.  This 
was  the  medicated  warm  bath  used  by  the  F^npe- 
ror  Napoleon. 

BARK'M.  The  metallic  base  of  the  eailh  ba- 
r}'ta.  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  iHtH. 

Prep.  Make  a  paste  with  carbonate  of  bar\'ta 
and  water,  aud  place  a  globule  of  mercur)'  in  a 
littlo  hollow,  fonned  in  its  surface.  The  whole 
must  bi>  then  laid  on  a  small  platina  tray,  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  batter>', 
of  100  double  plates,  while  the  negative  wire  muel 
be  inserted  into  the  globule  of  wercury.  An  amal- 
gam of  barium  is  formed,  which,  on  being  heated 
in  a  vacuum,  parts  with  its  mcrcur}'  and  leaves 
the  fonner  metal  pure. 

Prop.,  ^e.  A  dark  gray  colored  metal,  poiwee- 
sinsf  little  lustre,  und  decomposed  by  both  air  and 
water.  aliNorbing  uxygen,  which  converts  it  into 
the  earth  har\'ta. 

BARITM,'  BROMIDE  OF.  Prep.  Boil  to- 
gether protobromide  of  iron  and  moist  carbonate 
of  har\  ta,  in  excels,  evafiorate  the  filtered  solution 
and  heat  the  residue  to  rcdnem.  Remarks.  Bv 
the  careful  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  this  sub- 
stance prismatic  cr)'stals  may  bo  obtained.  It 
dissolves  fn'elv  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

BARirM,'('IiU)RIDE  OF.    Syn.  Miriatb 

OK   Bar  VTA.      liY|iROCHIX>RATi:    OF   DITTO.       Prtp. 

I,  ('arbonate  of  baryta  ^x  :  muriatic  acid  ^  pint; 
water  1  quart.  Proc.  Dilute  the  acid  with  the 
water,  thfu  dissolve  the  curbtmate  of  baryta  in  it ; 
evaporate  and  cr\-staliize.  (F.  Lb) 

11.  Sulphate  of  bar\'ta  H)  ij  ;  fiowdered  charcoal 
5iv  :  muriatic  acid  q.  s.  Proe.  Heat  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  to  redness,  then  cool  and  {lowder  ;  next 
add  thto  charcoal,  aud  ex)Nii<e  the  mixture  in  a 
covered  crucible  for  three  hours  to  a  low  white 
heat ;  cool  and  {Mwder  ;  lastly,  dissolve  in  water. 
fiitiT,  and  add  nniriatic  acid  until  etTervesreuce 
ceaNcs.  The  solution  may  now  be  evaporated  and 
cr\*stallized  as  before.  ( I*.  E.) 

Prop.  Form  ;  cr\'stallino  plates  or  tables,  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  fixed  in  the  air.  It  communi- 
eati's  a  gret'iiixh  yellow  color  to  flame.  I'se. 
Principally  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  its  solution 
causing  a  white  precipitate  in  another,  containing 
oil  of  vitriol  or  a  sulphate.  It  has  l>een  given  in 
scrofula,  scirrhuiis  cancer,  skin  diseaKejt,  6lc.  It  is 
poisonous.  Its  antidotes  aro  the  same  as  thoee 
for  har\-ta. 

Remarks.  The  procem  of  the  I^ondon  Colleffr 
is  the  siinpli^Ht  aud  most  convenient.  That  of  the 
t^iinburch  requin-s  to  Im>  conducted  under  a  chim- 
ney, or  in  a  strong  cum*nt  of  air,  to  carry  otTthe 
sulpliuntf'd  hydrugen.  evolved  in  larffe  quaiititiee. 
during  the  procew.  The  fonn  of  the  P.  D.  is  sim- 
ilar to  thi*  Edinburgh. 

BARII'M.  FU'tiRIDE  OF.  Syn.  Htdro- 
FLuuKATK  UF  Baryta.    A  wliitc  powdcF  fonned 


g  fnAij-pntiptaiei  cubon>I«  of  ba' 
Tp^  ID  hydrofluuHc  acid  in  tieev- 
BARIUX,  IODIDE  OF.     Sjn.  FKtmomDi 


r  Bt>i 


Pr« 


'0  Bulphiirel  of  barium 
indue  KTrndually,  ia  tietst,  tlien  liller  and  evapo- 
nlo.  (Ffailliia.) 

IL  DecompoK  an  aqueoal  aolution  of  isdids  of 
inio  by  frtahly-prtcifriutrd  Cftrbouiite  of  baijla  ; 
filter,  cvaporMs,  and  orfMatliie. 

L'n.  Au  oiutiUFnt  made  wi(h4giB.  of  the  iodidg 
U  I  OL  of  lard  faaa  been  naed  in  acnirula. 

B\RIU.M.  OXIDEd  OF.  L  (PaOTouoi  ot 
Biiu'ii.  Sj/H.  OiiDE  or  Baiuum.  Btarru. 
Bitm.)  ^\hen  the  metal,  barium,  i*  exposed  la 
iIh  aclioQ  of  Either  air  or  water  Ihii  oiide  ii  the 
K.f  producL 

Frep.  a.  StiODglf  ignite  the  pure  ecjatallited 
oi'rjtr  of  bar^'ta  in  a  corerod  crucible. 

b.  Ijjaile,  B)  before,  a  mixture  of  cutwnate  of 
baryta  and  chaieoal  in  ■  blackletid  crocible. 

r.  i^/Zydrarrd.)  PrecipitBle  a  adution  of  eithpr 
niiri^iF  or  uitrutc  of  baryta  with  another  at  caiutjc 

Prop.  Obtained  by  the  Gnl  two  procoeea  it  foimi 
I  grayisli  white  powder,  having  a  rer)'  caoMio  and 
■  laale,  and  aloking,  on  the  addition  of  wa- 


r.  litL<>  qiiicklim 


I  of  n 


licat.     [|  then  forma  a  bulky  vbito  powt 
rmblinir  that  prepuod  bj  the  Itiat  formula. 
npuHy  (Kuwra  into  lbs  itate  of  cnrboualc  on  oip 

for  l.'ic  formatian  of  some  aalts.     Aal.  il  B  vei 
|>r,wiio:is.      Tit  bril  antidoltM  i 


11.   [ 


,r™l|,h. 


«  nolui: 
nagiiema. 


I  of  aulpbati 


iirji.)  frep.    a.  Heat  pure  barjla  to 
ted.  and  puta  pure  dry  oxygen  gaa  ovpr  it. 

Il,  lli-at  pure  barj'la  aa  above  in  a  plulioa 
bi>.  thrn  c>^<lua11y  add  oue-fourlb  of  ila  wi>ii 
cliliiraie  of  pMBHt.    ARorwards  waxh  otF  thi 
liik  of  patunum  fonnrd  with  cold  water.     The 
dtuloiide  remain*  ■»  a  white  powder. 

r.   Heal  nitrate  of  baryta  to  rednew  in  an  earth. 

riiwart-  retort,  having  a  tube  attached  to  its  nose 

rey  off  the  liberated  ^^naee,  to  a  trou^ 


and  D 


lafun 


fl.A,RIC:«.   PHOSPHURET    OF.      Thi«   ia 

furroed  by  eipoMOK  '**  conetituenta  mixed  loijelhcr 
ID  alomic  ppiporliain.  to  agpnlleheatinagluHtubr. 

BAKIl'.\l,  SULPHURET  OF.  Prep.  Mix 
together  equal  parLi  of  aulphate  of  baryta  and 
wlieat  flour  or  charcoal,  and  eipcae  the  mixlnte  to 
a  full  while  heat  m  a  covered  crucible.  When 
cold  di-volve  in  water,  filleri  evaporate,  and  cryi- 
tallite.  Prop.  Decompi»ed  by  exposure  in  aolution 
la  tbe  air.  Uie.  To  form  baryta  and  iU  aalta  and 
ia  oriranic  analvna. 

BARK,  BRi'riSH.  SyM.  OuBuK,  Tbebaifc 
of  tbe  young  branchea  of  the  oak  ba  bean  pro- 
poeed  for  the  itkhs  eipeone  pnduetioni  of  South 
Ameties-  Tbe  leaves  also  contain  a  large  quantity 
tt  aatrin^Dt  matter.  Mr.  Stuart,  wbo  fatt  bcDO^ 
aak  balk  mto  notice,  «ay«  that  it  i>  ■  certain  re- 
mmij  tat  teiavy. 
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BARLEY.  Qual  Next  ta  wheat,  bariey  may 
conaidered  the  moirt  valuable  grain  to  man,  both 
Iw  the  puipoMB  of  food  and  lor  Itaiming  aereral  bet- 
erogea  in  general  aoiuumplion.  (Malt  liqaata, 
iie.)  It  forma  good  wholeaome  brand,  eapecially 
for  peiaons  who  otherwiae  live  luiurionaly,  bU  G^ 
Ihoas  who  live  abatemiouily  wheaten  bread  ia  pre- 
>rahle. 

BARLEY,CULTIVATIONOF.  AtUrwheat, 
bailey  may  be  eonaideied  the  moat  important  gtmoi 
crop,  especially  in  light  and  sharp  aoila,  bnt  it  "  ii 
a  tender  grain,  and  easily  hurt  in  any  of  the  stagsa 
of  it*  growth,  particularly  at  leed-lime ;  a  heavy 
shower  of  rein  will  then  almost  ruin  a  crop  on  tbe 
best-prepared  land  ;  and  in  all  the  elter-proceata, 
greater  paina  and  altenlion  are  required  to  eusure 
auccna  Ihui  in  the  case  of  othet  grains.  The  har- 
vest process  «  dtfScult,  and  often  attended  with 
danger ;  even  the  thrashing  of  it  is  not  easily  exe- 
cuted with  machines,  because  the  awn  generally 
adhere*  to  the  grain,  and  renders  separation  frttto 
the  straw  a  troablasome  task.  Bariey,  in  fact,  is 
raised  at  a  ireatec  expense  than  wheat,  and  gene- 
rally speakjng  is  a  more  hazardous  crop.  Except 
upon  rich  and  genial  soils,  where  clitnale  will  d- 
low  wheat  to  be  perfectly  reared,  it  ought  not  to 


rated. 
"  Barley  may  be   divided  ij 


1  two  B 


„^,    'hich  affoRb  elmilar  nutii- 
menl  or  subsUnce,  lliough  of  inferior  quality.  Early 

in  llritaiu,  upon  lands  that  had  been  previously 
summer  fallowed,  oi  were  In  high  condition;  but 
Ihia  mode  of  culture  being  in  a  great  measure  re- 
nounced, the  common  sort,  which  admits  of  bemg 
■own  either  early  or  late,  ia  now  generally  iB«j. 

"  The  most  proper  seed-season  is  any  time  in 
April,  though  we  have  seen  good  c 


rd  of  whi< 


generally  sown  after  turnips  and  fre- 
quently after  peas  and  beans,  but  seldom  after 
wheal  or  outs.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  Upon  very  rich  land  eight 
pecks  per  acre  are  commonly  sown,  and  frequently 
tenor  twelve,  whilst  upon  poor  lands  a  lar^r  quan- 
tity is  sometimes  given.  Enough  seed  ehould  ba 
sown  to  ensure  a  full  crop  without  ot&els,  which 
are  always  produced  if  too  little  seed  is  used. 

The  harvesting  of  bariey  requires  much  ca» 
even  in  good  aeosons,  while,  in  bad  ones,  it  is  very 
dilBciilt  to  save  it  It  must  be  out  before  the  straw 
^ts  brillle,  and  must  be  siiffeml  to  remain  in  lb* 
held  until  the  grain  is  hardened,  and  the  straw  suf- 
ficiently dry.  If  slacked  loo  soon  it  is  apt  to  heat 
A  good  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  form  an  opening 
through  the  stack  from  lop  to  bottom.  This  open- 
ing ia  generally  made  by  placing  a  large  bundle  of 
straw  in  the  centre  of  the  stack,  when  the  build- 
ing commencee,  and,  in  proportion  as  il  rises,  tbe 
straw  is  drawn  upward,  leaving  a  hollow  behind, 
wbtch,  if  one  cr  two  opening  are  left  in  the  side  of 
the  stack  near  the  botteoi,  ensures  so  complete  a 
eirenlalitn  of"  air  as  nM  only  to  prevent  beating, 
bnt  to  pmerve  the  grain  from  becoming  mnaty. 

BARNS  AND  OUTHOUSES  FROM 
MITES  AND  WEEVIIfl,  TO  HIEE.  (Ow- 
flun  iBttlmd.')  Let  the  walls  and  rafleia,  above 
and  below,  of  mdi  graiuiia*  be  earued  completely 
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wHh  quicklime,  ilakpd  In  waler.  in  whicli  trefoil,  i  the  nine  in  each,  ■ 
wonnwDod,  and  hymop,  oi  nux  vomica  have  been  j  cury,  nuppurlcd  in  vacuo,  in  a  glan  tube,  by 
boiled.  This  compostion  ahould  be  applied  aa  hot  pmure  of  (he  atiooBphpni  ou  ita  ■orface. 
aa  povabla.  "  A  faniwr  who  hod  hia  Ktiuiartr*  I  followiiiK  rn|^Tin|tii  rcpiwnt  the  pHiicipal  Vi 
empty  in  June  lant,  collrcled  quantities  of  the  lie*.  The  ai'veral  ijiapea  have  aiiaen  from  tbi 
lafKHt  Mied  anta  in  lacki,  anil  icBlIcrHl  them  i  tempta  whicli  lure  been  made  from  time  to  i 
"  e  placs  iiifcatcd  willi  weevilH.     Tlie  aula   to  iiiiprove  IIiIk  initrnnirnt.  eitbrr  by  increaiun 


m  ahapea,  but  tbe  piincipli 


I  apfjy  to 
nncT*  at 


buranfl'T  (fift.  5)  in  the 
imoniy  uurd,  nprrially  a*  a  wealher-|r|a*<.  bin 
nnt  to  be  dejirndrd  ua.  aa  it  nrilliPr  imliralrn 
absolute  heiclit  of  the  mercurial  coliiinn,  nor 
^uriationa  with  aulfirient  aceuney  fiir  any  phi- 
•c.  Kvrn  a*  a  woalher^Hn  it  i* 
th"  wont  of  all  the  common  funna  of  tlw  bnionit- 
ter.  For  tnVFliin^  the  laal  i*  pcihnp  the  moat 
nnein-piiiHiable. 

Tmk  <'i>MrTat'<-nox  ok  a  BtaoHKrr.a  may  be 
diviiWd  into  live  oprraliuiw,  in  each  of  wliich  the 

m>wt  be  of  llie  hut  qualilif.  Not  only  ranxt  the 
mPTCury  be  prrfrcliy  jHire  and  free  from  air,  IhiI 
the  tnbe  muit  bo  quile  drj-  nod  clitin,  and  its  itiiier 
■urfucc   niirt  be  miooth  and  repilar. 

1.  n<  fN^i  tor  hurainelen  aliould  be  tietmeli- 
eally  aealed  immediutely  after  tlirir  munnfaclnre 
at  the  ElaMhouae,  and  kr]il  in  Ihix  alale  until  they 
are  itunted  tor  filling.  Ky  thin  plan  lltry  may  be 
kepi  clean  liw  any  lenglli  of  lime.  wheri'Hs  if  (hi>y 
aie  left  with  one  end  o)c>n  Ihey  hecoin'  mlliiil 
with  dual  and  amoke,  which,  on  account  of  Ihr 
amal)ne«  of  Iheii  diainelPiH,  can  never  be  perfectly 
removed.  When  wanted  fur  ma  thry  niiiy  be 
opened  with  a  file,  gfter  which  care  niuct  be  taken 


Inbea  ate  pufeetly  cytin- 


len^.  BDil  the  diameter  of 
Uirir  twrr  never  iMi  than  3  to  S^  lints,  aa  the  ca- 
pillary oltraclinn  and  friction  increaaM  in  an  invene 
ratio  lo  Iho  caparily  of  the  tube.  The  IhicllDna 
of  the  t^OM  iiliuiild  nol  ^really  exceed  halt  a  linr. 

3.  Tie  mrrrur^  muat  be  perfectly  pun.  which 
idioiild  be  evceitained  before  imdk  II.  a».  if  it  be 
idullrrBled  with  common  melaki,  a>  ia  Iiequenlly 


t  (luidity  ia  leMrne 


Uie  Elaiw,  aa.  if  it  ikn,  nich  li 
be  found  broken,  if  laid  aiide  i 
Whal  is  wonp,  Ihey  will  bipali 
aimmalitaa.    'llwbai 


to  o\iiliip  increued.  When  it  cannot  be  gal  nn- 
adnherated  il  nliould  be  rectified  in  an  inn  relsft : 
or  pure  cinnubur,  mined  with  half  ita  weight  of  inn 
filing,  may  be  Ireatr^  in  Iho  aame  way,  when 
pure  mercury  will  dntil  over.     (See  Miracfar.) 

3.  FiUine  Ihr  lube  b  perfbmied  by  poariB|t  Ibe 
uiemiry  iiilu  il,  liavine  prevtoualy  boiled  K  in  a 
IHirceluin  or  iron  venwl,  lo  eipel  Ibe  air.  Tlie 
liiU'  '*>  llien  exposed  lo  a  (gradually  increowie  heat 
over  a  clianii|;.diidt  of  charcoal  unlQ  Ihe  memiiT 
hnilii.  and  all  Ibe  nir  in  the  lube  ia  extricated  :  it  ■ 
now  ultuwnl  to  nou]  and  uj^nin  tilled  up  with  mer> 
ciir>'.  and  the  eipcHure  orn  Iho  chaiia|[-diah  re- 
pi'ah'd  :  wlieii  n(!ain  jierfeclly  coot  il  may  be  filled 
up  with  H  lillli'  fnvl I ly .boiled  mercury,  and  is  then 
ready  fm  fixiii|>  in  itn  framr. 

-1.  ThUahe  fiilrd  an  ahorr  mutt  next  br  plarrJ 
in  ill  framr,  tor  which  purjioae  the  open  end  ia 
prrf'-clly  alnjijvd,  and  il  ia  inveiled  into  ■  nnall 
Irouj^i  of  prepared  merenry ;  or  if  11  be  of  Um 
■yplmn  kind,  siniply  inviTted  and  fixed  in  ita  frame. 

.'i.  Tie  uraiHalnl  urnle  hiu  now  lo  be  kdjutnl 
to  Iho  tube.  I'hia  in  innally  done  by  meaua  of  ■ 
(anei-iit  HCn-w.  which  permhH  the  ncale  to  be  raJeJ 
or  hiH-i'red,  unlil  ili  zi'ia  exactly  eorrrF|ioiidB  lo  Ibe 
lower  autfaee  of  the  mercury ;  but  id  inaay  cmm 
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tlie  ciBleni  is  rmiaed  or  lowered  by  meani  of  screws 
arranged  for  that  purpose  The  best  mode  of  ob- 
taining an  exact  adjustment  of  tlie  snrface  of  the 
mercury  to  the  xero  of  the  tube,  is  that  adopted  by 
the  celebrated  French  axtist,  Fortin.  An  ivory 
needle  is  attached  to  the  scale  pointing  downwards, 
its  point  being  exactly  on  a  level  wiUi  the  zero  of 
the  scale,  llie  image  of  the  needle  is  clearly 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  tiio  mercury  in  the 
cistern,  and  either  the  scale  or  cistern  is  raised  or 
lowered,  until  the  point  of  the  needle  and  its  image 
exactly  coincide^ 

I7«f .  This  instnmient  is  employed  for  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  atmospherical  refraction  in  astro- 
nomical calculations,  in  measuring  altitudes  and  in 
prognosticating  the  weather.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, on  land,  it  frequently  proves  a  false  prophet, 
but  at  sea,  (according  to  Dr.  Amot,)  the  case  is 
widely  di£Rsrent,  and  its  monitions  are  worthy  of 
attention.     (Elem.  Nat  Phil.  i.  353.) 

Remarkf.  The  above  is  a  brief  outline  of  the 
method  of  constructing  barometerB,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  skill  therein  exercised  will  be  the  accu- 
racy of  the  instrument.  However  cleverly  this 
may  have  been  performed,  it  is  nevertheless  found 
that  these  instruments  gradually  suffer  deterioration 
from  the  external  air  insinuating  itself  between  the 
mercury  and  the  glass  tube,  thus  lessening  the  per- 
fecticm  oi  the  vacuum.  Various  plans  have  been 
proposed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  and  source 
of  enw.  Professor  Daniels  lines  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  with  platinum  to  the  extent  of  about  ^  of  an 
inch;  this  has  proved  quite  sufficient  Dr.  Ure 
nses  platinum  foil  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
osoal,  as  I  have  above  described,  to  boil  the  metal 
after  its  introduction  into  the  glass  tube,  but  some 
persons  disapfnove  of  this  practice  in  consequence 
of  the  mercury  absorbing  a  little  oxygen  during  the 
process,  and  instead  thereof,  they  strongly  heat  the 
giasB  tube  and  pour  in  the  mercury  very  hot 

BAROMETER,  PORTABLE,  (Simple.)  This 
instrument  consists  in  general  of  a  tube  of  the  usual 
length,  passing  through  the  upper  parts  of  a  wooden 
dstem,  to  which  it  is  glued,  and  the  bottom  of 
which  is  made  of  leather.  The  tube  being  filled 
with  mercury,  which  has  been  previously  well 
purged  oi  air,  and  placed  in  a  proper  position,  the 
•nperfluous  mercury  descends  into  the  cistern,  and 
>— lines  a  level  in  the  tube  corresponding  with  the 
weight  of  the  external  air.  The  surface  of  the 
mercuiy  in  the  cistern  is  adjusted  to  the  same  level 
by  a  screw,  which  presses  more  or  leas  against  the 
flexible  leather  at  the  bottom,  and  raises  or  de- 
presses it  at  pleasure.  From  the  line  of  this  level, 
which  is  called  zero,  the  scale  commences,  and  is 
reckoned  upwards  to  the  height  of  about  32  inches ; 
the  actual  divisions  of  the  scale  begin  at  about  15 
mchtm. 

Remarks.  The  most  accurate  portable  barome- 
ters are  those  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Bunton,  (Figures 
8,  9.)  When  set  on  universal  joints  and  well 
balanced,  they  aro  the  most  perfect  instruments 
for  ships  that  have  been  yet  conKtnictcd. 

BAROMETER, TROUGHTONS  MARINE. 
The  tube  of  this  instnimpnt  consists  of  two  parts, 
joined  together  about  5  inches  below  the  top ;  the 
bore  in  tlM  upper  part  being  about  y^^  of  an  inch, 
and  in  the  lower  part  only  -pf^.  By  this  conHtruc- 
tioD,  partly  tioai  the  difference  of  the  bores,  and 


partly  from  the  greater  friction  in  the  lower  end, 
the  motion  of  the  mercury  is  so  much  retardedi 
that  any  impulse  given  by  the  ship,  having  a  ten- 
dsncy  to  raise  it,  will  scarcely  have  produced  a 
sensible  effect,  befon  an  opposite  impulse  will  be 
given,  having  a  tendency  to  depress  it  To  coun- 
teract mon  effectually  the  effects  of  the  ship's  mo- 
tions, the  instrumert  is  suspended  in  gimbals. 

BAROMETER,  THE  VIAL.  Prep.  Take 
a  common  vial  and  cut  off  the  rim  and  part  of  the 
neck,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cord  passod  round  it, 
and  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  in  a  sawing  direc- 
tion ;  the  one  end  being  held  in  the  left  hand  and 
the  other  fastened  to  any  convenient  object,  while 
the  right  hand  holds  and  moves  the  vial;  when 
heated,  dip  It  suddenly  into  cold  water,  and  the  part 
will  crack  off;  or  separajte  it  with  a  file.  Then 
nearly  fill  the  vial  with  clean  water,  place  your 
finger  on  the  mouth  and  invert  it ;  withdraw  your 
finger  and  sui^>end  it  in  this  position  with  a  piece 
of  twine.  In  dry  weather  the  under  surface  of  the 
water  will  be  level  with  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  or 
even  concave ;  in  damp  weather,  on  the  contrary, 
a  drop  will  appear  at  the  mouth  and  continue  until 
it  falls,  and  is  then  followed  by  another  in  the  same 
way. 

Barometrical  corrections.  Cistern  barometers 
formed  of  tubes  of  very  small  diameters,  require 
what  is  called  **  correction  for  capillarity." 

The  following  Table  is  taken  from  the  "  Ency- 
clopoedia  Britannica." 


IMam.  of  Tabe. 

DeprsMlon. 

Inches. 

Inches 

0-10 

01403 

015 

0-0863 

0-20 

0-0581 

0-25 

0-0407 

0-30 

0-0292 

0-35 

00211 

0-40 

00153 

0-45 

00112 

0-50 

0-0083 

0-60 

00044 

0-70 

00023 

0-80 

0-0012 

Remarks.  It  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  tube  in- 
creases in  diameter,  so  the  depression  of  the  mer- 
cury lessens.  Syphon  barometers  that  have  each 
of  their  legs  of  equal  size,  require  no  correction,  as 
the  depression  is  equal  at  both  ends.  A  correction 
is  also  made  for  temperature  in  nice  observations, 
but  tills  is  of  too  scientific  a  nature  to  be  entered 
into  in  the  present  work. 

BAROMETRICAL  RULES  FOR  PROG- 
NOSTICATING THE  WEATHER. 

1.  After  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  if  the 
barometer  begins  to  fall  slowly  and  steadily,  rain 
will  certainly  ensue ;  but  if  the  fine  weather  has 
been  of  long  duration,  the  mercury  may  fall  for  2 
or  3  days,  beforo  any  perceptible  change  takes 
place,  and  the  longer  time  that  elapses  before  rain 
comes,  the  longer  the  wet  ]^eather  is  likely  to  last 

2.  Conversely,  if,  after  a  great  deal  of  wet 
weather,   with    the  barometer    below  its    mean 
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height,  tiie  mcrour)'  b('f;iiiH  to  risi>  stoudily  and 
slowly,  fine  weather  will  come,  thoujrh  :2  ur  3  wet 
days  may  firat  elapw* ;  and  the  fine  weather  will  be 
the  more  pennuneut,  iu  proportion  to  the  len^h 
of  time  that  puHjefl  before  the  perceptible  chun{ro 
takes  place. 

3.  On  either  of  the  two  foregoing  snppositioms 
if  the  change  innnediately  rnMue«i  on  the  motion 
of  the  mercur}',  the  change  will  not  be  penaunont. 

4.  If  the  barometer  rii»eM  Hlowly  and  steadily  fur 
two  days  tc^ther,  or  more,  line  weather  will  come, 
though  for  those  two  days  it  may  rain  incexHantly, 
and  the  reverse ;  but  if  the  iKimmeter  rises  for  tw«> 
da}'8  or  more  during  ruin,  and  then,  on  the  up-> 
pearance  of  fine  weather,  begins  to  fall  again,  the 
fine  wt^ather  will  bf«  Ter\'  transient,  and  vice  rer^a. 

m 

5.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  in  spring  or 
autmnu  indicates  wind ;  in  sununer,  during  vcr>' 
hot  weather,  a  thunder-storm  may  be  exjM>oted : 
in  winter  a  sudden  full  uftcr  frost  of  some  conti- 
nuance, indicates  a  change  of  wind  with  thaw  and 
rain  ;  but  in  a  continued  frost  a  rise  of  the  niercur\' 
indicates  uppnmching  snow. 

6.  No  rapid  fluctu:itiou<«  of  the  barometer  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  either  &ry  or  wet 
weather  of  any  continuance  ;  it  is  only  the  slow, 
fteady,  and  continued  rise  or  full,  that  is  to  be  ut- 
tended  to  in  thw  res|K*ct. 

7.  A  rise  of  the  mercury  lato  in  the  autumn, 
after  a  long  continuance  of  wet  and  windy  wea- 
ther, generally  indicatrs  a  change  of  wind  to  the 
northern  quartcn,  and  tin*  approach  of  frost. 

BARYTA.      Syn.     Pkotoxidk     or     Baru'M. 

0x1  l>K  OF  IlIlTO.      (Si»e  Hakiim.) 

BARYTA,  SAI/rs  OF.  Prep.  All  the 
soluble  sitlts  of  baryta  mav  be  made  bv  solution  of 

mm  m 

its  citrUiiiiite  or  hydrate  in  the  dilute  ucidn.  and 
the  insoluble  salts,  geni'rully.  by  the  double  de- 
com|Mwition  of  its  nmriate,  by  a  soluble  s;dt  of  the 
acid. 

BARYTA,  TESTS  FOR,  A.ND  ITS  SALTS. 
I.  This  earth  foniis  an  alkaline  solution  with 
water.  II.  Bar^'ta  in  solution,  and  all  its  s;dt.'<, 
give  a  white  preripilate  in  alkaline  carbonates  and 
sulphates,  and  sulplinric  acid  *,  the  last  two  Is-ing 
insoluble  in  both  arid  and  alkaline  menstrua. 

BARYTA,  ALU)XANATK  OF.  Prrp.  Add 
bar)'tic  water  to  an  aqiir^ous  S4ilutiun  of  alloxan. 
heatt'd  to  1-11)^,  until  tlio  pn>ripitatc  formc«l. 
censtm  to  be  rfdissolvcd  on  Mirrin^;  then  (HniI  and 
collect  the  rrystals,  and  n']N'at  tin-  priH*i>rw  of  add- 
ing bitr)-tic  water  to  the  mother  litiuor.  which  will 
thus  funiish  several  crops  uf  crystals,  (.'/vr.  'Jo 
form  some  wdts. 

BARYTIN.  A  new  vegetable  Ikum*  di>*enver»'d 
by  Simon,  in  the  rhizomes  of  white  hellrlsire.  It 
is  pn'cipitated  from  its  solutions  by  sulphiirie  arid 
and  the  sulphates,  like  iKirytu.  hence  tiie  name : 
and  this  proj>erty  allbrds  a  meauN  for  its  H-jNiru- 
tion. 

BASE,  (ix  CiiKMirrRV.)  A  tenn  applied  to 
metallic  oxiden,  ^froni  their  forMiiu{r  salts  with 
icids.)  and  to  the  principal  const  it  m-nt  of  a  eorn- 
pound.  Thiut:  tmda  is  railed  the  iKu^e  nf  Miilphnte 
of  noda^  («r|auh«*r  salts  :>  quininr  the  bii-e  of  diMul- 
phate  of  qHinine^  «|*r.  Forms  will  In'  found  in 
this  book  for  the  pre|KiBiti'in  of  the  prinripid  hax-s, 
as  well  as  their  s;Llts. 

BASILR'ON,  BLA(*K.     Prep.    Yellow  wax 


1  lb. ;  black  rosin  and  olive  oil,  ot  each  9  lbs. 
Melt  together  and  strain  through  a  |Nece  of  eaa^ 
Remark*.  This  old  pre{Hiration  is  similar  to  the 
resin  cenite  of  the  liondon  Pharm.,  with  the  ez- 
ce])ti(ui  of  containing  blnrk  instead  of  yellow  rtMn. 
Linseed  oil,  used  instead  of  olive  oil,coaie«  cheaper, 
and  is  preferred  by  many  persons. 

BASSORIN.  Svn.  IxsoLtiLE  Gux.  The  in- 
soluble portion  of  gum  tragacanth,  &c.,  after  the 
soluble  ]>art  has  lieen  removed  with  water.  Prep,  It 
is  best  pn.*parc<l  by  soaking  gum  bessora  in  a  lai^ge 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  filtering^  off  the  clear 
{wrtion. 

BATEMAN'S  PFX!TORAL  DROPS.  Prep. 
Paregoric  10  oz. ;  tincture  of  castor  4  oz. ;  iaoda* 
nuni  1  oz. ;  tincture  of  safTron  or  cochineal  }  oi. ; 
oil  of  aniseed  15  drops.  Mix.  Dooe.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  or  more  in  couglis  and  colds. 

BATEMAN'S  ITCH  OINTMEXT.  Prep. 
C*arlM>nate  of  iiotassa  1  oz. ;  red  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cnr\'  \  oz. ;  hog's  lard  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  oi 
each  122  oz. ;  l>ergamotto  60  drops ;  rose-water  2 
oz.  Proc.  Mix  the  (mtansa  and  powders  w  th  a 
little  of  the  lanl,  and  rub  them  well  together,  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  lard,  previously  softened 
by  heat,  and  afterwards  the  rose-water  gently 
wanned  :  Ktir  until  cold. 

BATHS,  BATIIIX(3.  Oeneral  Remarkn. 
The  practice  of  bathing  m  not  only  an  art  of 
cleanlineiw,  but  is  emini>ntly  conducive  to  health. 
The  delicate  pon>s  of  the  riun  soon  become  ehiAed 
by  the  solid  matter  of  the  perspiration  and  the  ac- 
cunndation  of  dirt,  and  require  frequent  abhitkm 
with  water,  to  preserx'e  their  natural  functions  m 
a  state  of  activity.  The  mere  wearing  of  Hannei 
and  wstshing  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  daily  use  of  clean  linen,  is  but  an  imper- 
fect attempt  at  cleanliness,  witliout  being  acrom- 
p:tnied  bv  entin*  submeisiou  of  the  bodv  in  water. 
The  phlegmatic  Englishman,  unlike  his  lively 
FnMich  neiirhbor.  seems  perfectly  increduloiM  on 
this  |KHiit,  and  would  sooner  spend  his  sixpence  or 
his  shilling  in  a  glass  of  grog,  or  a  ride  to  (ireen- 
wich,  than  in  the  healthy  recreation  of  the  balh. 

Bathing  is  not  only  conducive  to  deanlineiv. 
hut  to  liotli  the  physical  and  mental  health.  The 
liody  cannot  Xw.  in  a  state  of  iirely  kemith,  while 
the  pni|K*r  othres  of  the  skin  are  interfered  with, 
any  more  than  would  be  the  ease  with  either  of 
the  other  excretory  oriruns,  placed  in  a  like  condi- 
tion. Nor  can  the  mind,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the 
orgsinization  of  the  body,  escape  unbanned,  when 
the  nniiiial  ftiuctions  are  inqM'rfectly  perfonned. 
Intelleetual  and  mond  vigor  are  univenally  promo- 
ted by  the  imfMrceptible  yet  controlling  influence 
of  the  ph>Hirul  NVNlem,  and  he  who  would  inrreas«« 
the  foniier.  cannot  gii  on  a  safer  method  than  that 
which  teiid.i.  to  pre>erve  or  improve  the  health. 

*•  On  the  routiuent,  *  MatMn*  dm  BtiinJt,*  or 
hrilhing-hou^eH.  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
rheiiiists  and  dni£nrii*t^  un*  in  this  countr\'.  The 
inferenee  necessarily  is,  that  iKithini;  in  Fniner  is 
as  much  patronized  us  physic  is  in  England.  The 
French  iie<>d  the  latter  It^ss,  because  they  live 
more  tenqsTately,  an>  le»w  ground  down  In  think 
and  w<»rk  :  and  ls'raUM>  they  {STfonn  genend  per- 
sonal ahlutinii  (to  the  IsMiefit  of  one  of  the  mos* 
iiii|Nirtant  funrtioM<<  of  lifr,  namely,  fn*o  |>ers|Hra- 
tioU;  with  as  much  zeal  as  though  it  were  a  le- 
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doty.  The  inducement  to  such  frequent 
mm  oi  the  wmim  bath  among  our  neighbon,  may 
be  fimeied  to  be  the  low  charges  for  bathing,  and 
the  little  vslne  the  Meuieurt  attach  to  their  own 
time.  Hie  fist  notion  is  a  fallacy.  Warm  bath- 
inpr  on  the  continent  is  not  cheaper  in  comparison 
with  all  the  other  necessaries  or  luxuries  of  life, 
viewed  m  ooonection  with  a  forei^er's  resources, 
than  it  is  in  £2ngliuid.  With  regard  to  the  ap- 
parently little  importance  they  attach  to  their  own 
time,  they  are  wise  enongh  to  discover,  that  life  is 
not  one  jot  sweeter  by  passing  sixteen  hours  a  day 
beftund  the  desk  or  counter,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
recreation,  eau^pt  recreation  be  to  count  thepiins  of 
■neh  exilement ;  or  to  indulge  the  hope  of  amassing  a 
■ufficieney  to  do  the  '  importanV  at  the  close  of  a 
weaned  life,  when  and  which  the  infirmities  oi  age 
fisrbid  to  enjoy.  A  Frenchman  liveSf  worktt  and 
eii;m  kimielf  to  the  last  Prince  Talleyrand 
dud  m  armor  ;  hi*  life  was  a  houquet  in  which 
mil  but  the  sweetest  flowers  were  excluded.  A 
fVenehman  takes  the  bath  for  the  mental  and  bodily 
gratification  it  aflSwds;  he  can  i^reciate  the 
laxary  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  sensible 
of  its  bealthfulness.  An  Englishman  is  such  a 
fltiffbecked  fellow,  that  in  most  things,  he  will 
only  do  that  which  pleases  him  best,  and  his 
standard  of  pleasure  is  estimated  by  that  which 
adds  most  to  his  hoard,  and  which  gives  the  great- 
eat  amount  of  satisfaction  to  the  inward  man. 
Advise  him  to  take  a  warm  bath ;  the  answer  is, 
he  cannot  spare  the  time,  and  he  hates  the  bother 
at  uncravating,  &c.  The  waste  of  the  one  and 
tbe  trouble  of  the  other  add  not  to  his  income, 
whatever  they  may  to  his  health.  The  roast  beef, 
tbe  brandied  wines,  and  the  London-brewed  are 
hie  stomach's  deities,  the  minor  godships  being  blue 
pills  and  black  draughts.  The  latter  are  indispens- 
mbie  attendants  upon  the  former,  to  temper  down 
Mr.  Bull,  letft  he  become  a  giant  in  noses  and  car- 
buncles. A  Frenchman  knows  no  ill  but  what 
pleasure  denies ;  he  rarely  has  dyspepsia^  gout, 
rkeuwuitismt  or  fevers.  Half  his  life  is  spent  in 
Elysium, — half  ours  in  Purqatory.  Indigestion, 
headachee,  restless  nights — the  blues  when  awake, 
and  the  terribles  when  asleep— fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  mind-absorbed  and  grossly-fed  Londoner,  while 
our  lively  Parisian,  with  his  light  meal  and  still 
more  lightsome  body,  finds  trouble  only  in  broken 
limbs,  or  positive  starvation." 

The  warm  bath,  especially,  is  one  of  the  most 
Taluable,  but  most  neglected  remedies  which  we 
possess  It  is  generally  imagined  by  Englishmen, 
that  bathing  is  but  little  fitted  for  their  country, 
owing  to  the  changefulness  of  the  climate,  and 
that  to  attempt  to  place  a  sick  man  in  a  bath  in 
any  other  than  the  mildest  weather,  would  be  to 
subject  him  to  all  the  horrors  of  *'  sniffling,  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  and  relapse."  But  that  such  re- 
ealts  of  bathing  have  no  existence  beyond  the 
minds  of  the  fearful,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced, 
most  be  acknowledged  by  every  candid  person. 
Even  the  cold  bath,  as  in  the  treatment  termed 
*<  hydropathy,'*  is  beneficial  when  applied  with 
judgment ;  and  it  n  only  when  common  discretion 
is  not  exercised,  that  bathing  imder  any  shape 
ever  proves  injurious. 

Some  penona  are  very  susceptible  of  taking 
eold,  and  are  tliemselves  "  living  barometers ;" 


but  even  to  them  warm  bathing  would  prove  ad- 
vantageous. One  half  of  the  rheumatic  twinges, 
swollen  limbs,  and  cramped  joints  that  occur  in 
suoh  penons,  would  give  way  before  proper  per- 
severance and  confidence  in  this  remedy. 

Whenever  in  delicato  penons  the  cdd  bath  is 
deemed  proper,  the  warm,  tepid,  and  cool*  bath 
may  be  used  as  a  preparative,  and  when  the  for- 
mer is  at  length  adopted,  it  should  be  at  first  only 
for  one  or  two  minutes  at  a  time,  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes ; 
care  being  taken  never  to  remain  immersed  suf- 
ficiently long  to  induce  a  sensation  of  cold  on  com- 
ing out.  A  healthy  reaction  should  follow  the 
bath,  and  a  pleasing  glow  of  warmth  should  difiuse 
itself  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  the  bath  has  either  been  indulged  in  too 
long,  or  been  injudiciously  taken.  When  any 
symptoms  appear  that  centra-indicate  the  use  of 
the  cold  bath,  the  tepid,  wafm,  or  vapor  bath  may 
be  substituted,  according  to  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remaric,  that  bathing,  et- 
pecially  in  water  at  a  temperature  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  our  bodies,  (tepid  bath,)  is  at  once  one 
of  the  most  cleanly  and  health-preserving  luxuaes, 
or,  I  should  say,  necessaries  of  Ufe.  The  following 
short  notice  of  each  description  of  bath,  is  all  the 
space  that  can  be  spared  for  this  subject 

I.  Affusion  of  cold  water  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  has  been  adopted  with  success,  for  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  some  fevers.  In  scarlatina, 
Slc.,  sponging  the  body  with  tepid  water,  or  water 
mixed  wiUi  vinegar,  has-been  employed  instead. 

II.  Air  bath.  a.  {Cold.)  The  mere  exposure 
of  the  body  in  a  state  of  nudity  to  the  atmosphere, 
forms  the  common  air  bath.  It  has  been  found 
useful  in  allaying  slight  degrees  of  febrile  excite- 
ment, and  to  act  as  a  mild  tonic,  when  not  too 
long  continued. 

b.  (Mot.)  This  consists  in  placing  the  patient 
in  an  apartment  to  which  heated  air  is  admitted. 
It  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  stunulant 
than  the  vapor  bath  ;  it  produces  a  powerful  per- 
spiration, and  has  been  recommended  in  cholera, 
congestive  fevers,  rheumatism,  scaly  skin-dis- 
eases, Slc. 

III.  Chlorine  bath.  Water  holding  in  B(^utioii 
a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  gas.  Its  action  has  not 
been  much  examined.  I  may  mention  here,  that 
I  have  seou  several  cases  of  itch  cured  by  two  or 
three  immersions  in  a  warm  bath,  to  which  a  lit- 
tle chloride  of  lime  has  been  added. 

IV.  Cold  bath.  The  temperature  of  this  bath 
varies  from  45°  to  85*^.  It  is  considered  tonic  and 
stimulant,  when  not  too  long  continued.  To  pro- 
duce its  full  efiTects,  the  patient  should  £eel  a  plea- 
sant glow  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  imme- 
diately on  coming  out  of  the  water.  If  a  sensation 
of  cddness  or  shivering  follows,  it  should  not  be 
repeated.  The  duration  of  the  immersion  may 
vary  from  two  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
depending  upou  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  bather;  the  latter  period  not 
being  too  long,  provided  swimming  or  violent  ex- 
ercise be  adopted  in  the  bath.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  coast  of 
England,  varies  in  summer  from  55°  to  70°. 

The  following  hints  on  cold  bathing  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  reader 
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1.  **In  Uflinfr  iho  cold  buth,  it  is  of  etticnlial  i  pnxlucing  of  a  Milutary  reoctiou  of  the  system.  la 
importttiico  to  know  that  there  is  no  truth  in  tlie  ,  the  former,  it  has  been  found  useful  in  several  fo- 
Yuigur  opinion,  that  it  is  safer  to  enter  the  water  ;  vers.  AjftiMton,  however,  in  those  cases,  m  maA 
when  the  body  is  cool,  and  that  penons  heated  by  advisable,  and  more  etBcacious  in  reducingf  tbe 
exercine,  and  be^nniufi^  to  penpire,  sliould  wait  ,  morbid  temperature,  than  inimeniion.  But  the 
till  they  are  ptrfeeily  cooled.  cold  oiTuiiion  must  not  be  employed  in  the  cold 

'*  It  is  a  nile  liable  to  no  exception,  that  mode-  stajere.  As  soon  us  the  liot  fit  is  formed,  the  cold 
rate  exercisi*  oufjrht  always  to  precede  cold  bath-  atTiision  is  to  be  used  immediately,  and  repeated 
iii^ ;  for  neither  prerioun  rent,  nor  exercise  to  a  occasionally.  In  the  sweating  stage,  it  is  to  be 
violent  drtrrre^  \»  proper  on  this  occasion.  cautiously  avoided. 

2.  **  'J^he  duration  of  cold  buthinf;  oufrht  to  be  '  **  In  nor\'ous  disi'ases,  too,  the  odd  bath 
short,  and  must  be  determined  by  the  bodily  con- '  sometimes  been  of  service, 
stitution  and  sensation  of  the  individual ;  for  **  In  guuty  and  rheumatic  complaints,  in 
healthy  p<>n<ons  may  continue  in  it  much  longer  eases  of  the  hip'joint,  lumbago,  or  sciatica,  after 
tlion  valet udinariaiui.  In  summer  it  may  be  en-  i  the  removal  of  those  complaints  by  the  use  of  the 
joyed  for  an  hour,  when  in  spring  or  autumn,  one  ,  vapor  or  liut  bath,  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
or  two  minutes  will  be  sulFicicnt.  Under  similar  remedii's,  the  alternation  of  Uie  cold  with  the  vtt- 
circumstauceH.  cold  water  acts  on  aged  and  lean  ]>or  bath  fortities  tho  ouustitutioa  against  a  retam 
peraoiM  with  more  violence  than  on  the  young  and   of  such  attacks. 

corpulent :  hence  the  fonner,  even  in  the  hottest  j  10.  "  The  best  preparation  for  cold  bathing,  ■ 
da)*s  of  summer,  can  seldum  with  safety  remain  in  to  begin  with  a  wanu,  then  a  tepid,  and  aflerw 
the  bath  Ioniser  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  while  wards  a  cool  bath ;  after  this  course  the  bather 
the  latter  are  generally  able  to  sustain  its  impres-  may  in  gi>neral  plunge  with  safety  into  the  cold 
aioiis  for  a  mneh  longer  ix-riod.  >  bath.     In  most  castM,  a  bath  every  second  day, 

3L  **  The  head  should  lirst  como  in  contact  with  i  from  the  commencement  of  the  warm  bathing  to 
the  water,  either  by  immeraiun,  by  being  sliowered  i  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  will  bo  sufiiciently  fre<{ueDt; 
upon,  or  by  covering  it  for  a  mmute  with  a  wet   afterwards  tho  cold  inuueision  may  be  conlinned 
cloth,  and  then  plunging  head  foremost  into  the  j  daily." 
water.  V.  The  douche  consists  in  the  projection  of  • 

4.  "  As  the  immeision  will  be  leas  felt  when  it  stream  of  cold  water  from  a  tube  upon  any  part 
is  effected  suddenly,  and  as  it  is  of  consequence  '  of  the  body.  It  is  powerfully  sedative,  and  has 
that  the  firvt  improMsion  should  be  unifonn  over  \  been  long  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  bram. 
the  body,  the  bath  ought  not  to  be  entered  slowly  It  sliould  be  used  with  caution,  as  its  action  is  so 
or  timorouiUy.  hut  with  a  degre<»  of  boldiietw.  A  (lowerful  that  a  full  inflammatory  pulse  fn'quontly 
contrary  method,  in  some  constitutions,  is  danger-  '  sinks  into  one  almost  imperceptible,  in  a  Ter>'  short 
ous,  us  it  propels  the  blood  from  tho  upper  to  the  |  space  of  time.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  metlioda 
lower  parts  of  tlie  body,  and  tlius  predisiKwes  to  a  '  of  applying  cold  water  adopted  by  the  hydropft^ 
fit  of  apoplexy.     For  these  reasons,  the  shower   thists. 

bath  is  attended  with  considerable  advantages,  I  VI.  Medicated  baths.  These  consist  of  water 
because  it  transmits  tho  water  quickly  over  the  i  holding  in  solution  various  medicinal  substances; 
whole  Ixxly.  I  as  wine-batlis,  milk-batlis,soup-butlis — these  have 

5.  **  The  morning  is  tlie  proper  time  for  using  ■  U'en  iuK>d  to  convey  nourishment  to  the  body) 
the  cold  bath,  unlem  it  bo  in  a  river ;  in  which  ■  sulphurt^ous  batlis,  mercurial  baths.  &c.,  ui«*d  in 
case  the  afternoon,  or  from  one  to  two  hours  be- ,  skin  diseases,  s\'philis.  See. ;  aromatic  and  chaly- 
fore  suiMTt,  will  be  mun<  eligible.  On  the  whole,  j  beate  batlis,  employed  us  tunics ;  acid  liuths.  some- 
one hour'atter*8  light  breakfast,  or  two  hours  be-    times  used  to  n>mo\'e  the  eflrcts  of  nieriMiry,  Alc 


Vll.  Nitromuriatic  bath.  Pre/t.  Mix  3  fluid 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid  with  '2  fluid  oiineeii  of  ni- 
tric acid,  and  5  fluid  ounc(*H  of  dihlilled  water. 


fore,  of  four  alter  dinner,  are  tlic  best  ]ieriods  of 
the  day  for  this  purpose. 

6.  **  While  the  bather  is  in  the  water,  lie  should 
not  remain  inactive,  but  apply  brisk  and  general  i  add  3  uuuees  of  the  above  mixtiin>  to  ever)'  gullim 
friction,  and  move  his  aniu*  and  Irgs,  to  promote  of  water  in  the  bath,  ^^llould  the  bath  prick  the 
the  rirculutiun  of  the  fluids  from  the  heart  to  the  ,  skin,  n  little  more  water  may  1h'  uiided. 
extremities.  It  is  extremely  im|>nidf>nt  to  con-  :  Remarks.  This  buth  was  lirst  iiitriKluced  as  a 
tinue  in  the  water  till  a  second  chilliness  attacks  ^  n'medy  fur  liver  complaiiilii.  It  must  be  contained 
tlic  Itudy.  ,  in  a  wuo<ien  vessel,  and   may  Im?   used  as  a  hip, 

7.  *' Immediately  after  leaving  the  bath,  it  is  knee,  or  fuut-lNith,  a  kui*e-batli  Inmiii;  the  one  g«*ii- 
neeciwary  that  the  bather  should  quiekly  wi|)e  his  '  erully  adopted  in  Kn;:luiid.  Thi*  inventor.  Dr.  • 
body  dr\'  with  a  counw  dry  cloth.  He  hhould  not  Scutt,  uiire  plunged  th<'  Duke  ot  Wrilington  up  to 
alter^'ards  cit  inactive,  but  if  the  seaKun  |icniiit,  his  chin  in  a  hulti  of  this  kind  in  India,  and  thus 
he  ought  to  take  gentle  exercise,  till  the  usual  eir-  eured  liiin  of  a  M'vere  hfjKitic  atlrction. 
eolation,  and  the  customary  action  ut  the  muscles, '  VII 1.  Sitljthnr  hath.  a.  Tiie  patient  is  placed 
be  reHtoP'd.  '  i'not  including  the  head)  in  a  sp'eics  of  l)ox,  ut  the 

^<.  "  TJH'  l»est  place  for  cold  bathing  is  in  the  Iwttum  of  whirh  is  put  n  piecr  of  hut  inui,  im 
M'a,  or  a  eU'ur  river:  but  when*  neither  of  tliew  which  a  little  Kiiiphur  is  tlimwii,  great  care  being 
can  Ih>  conveniently  had,  the  shower  Imth  may  Im>  takm  to  uvuitl  llif  eseape  of  the  fumes,  and  the 
usi'd.  inhalatidii  of  tlir  t^niiw  by  either  the  patient  or  the 

9.  '*  The  priii('i|»al  advantages  to  be  ex|K'Cted  sitteiiduiits.  Aiiotlifr  iii«'tli<Nl  is  to  diiM>lve  a  little 
from  eold  buthinif,  b«*hitli*s  the  xalutar}'  exercise,  .Hulphiiret  of  |MiluHtinin  in  tin-  watrr  of  a  emninoii 
aro  cither  the  rrductiun  of  exceM>ive  heat,  or  the  .  warm  buth.     The  pru}K»rtiou  is  1  ox.  of  the 
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phnret  to  8  ^Uoos  of  water.  This  form  of  the 
bath  M  not,  however,  quite  aa  efficient  aa  the  ^ase- 
oaa  one  first  deacribed. 

6.  {Dupuytren*8  gelatino-sulphurotu  bath.) 
Thm  '»  formed  by  diaaolvmj;  1  oz.  of  the  sulphuret 
of  potaasium  and  4  oz.  of  Flandere  glue,  in  every 
8  gallona  of  the  water  <^  a  warm  bath.  It  is  an 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  watem  of  Bareges,  the 
glue  supplying  the  place  of  the  bar^gine  found  in 
the  latter. 

Remarks.  The  sulphnr-bath  under  any  form  ia 
a  powerful  remedy  in  every  deacription  of  akin 
diaeaae.  Leprosy,  the  moat  obstinate  of  all,  has 
been  cured  by  it  The  common  itch  requires  only 
one  or  two  applications  of  the  sulphur-bath  to 
eradicate  it  entirely.  All  forma  of  scurf,  whether 
on  the  face,  head,  or  body,  yield  to  its  influence. 
Local  irritation  occasioned  by  minute  pimples,  or 
inflammatory  patches  of  disordered  skin.  Is  speed- 
ily subdued  and  removed.  Scrofula,  and  also  those 
affections  for  which  the  warm  or  vapor  baths  have 
been  recommended,  will  derive  powerful  assistance 
from  the  sulphur-bath. 

IX.  Tepid  6«f  A.  The  temperature  of  this  hath 
varies  from  85^  to  93^  Fahr.,  88^  being  considered 
a  mediom  timperaturo.  Its  action  on  the  body  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  warm  and  cold 
baths,  and  ia  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness,  and  promoting  the  healthy  action  of 
the  skin.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  a  prepara- 
tive to  cold  bathing. 

X.  The  warm  bath  has  a  temperature  of  ftom 
93^  to  100^  Fahr.,  or  about  that  of  the  human 
body. 

RemmrkB.  The  warm  bath  is  at  once  the  most 
loxurious  and  effective  mode  of  bathing,  and  if 
taken  under  proper  restrictions,  is  higlily  conducive 
to  health.  If  only  on  the  grounds  of  personal 
cleanliness,  this  species  of  bathing  has  the  highest 
claim  on  our  attention.  "  The  sensations  attend- 
ant upon  immersion  in  a  warm  bath  are  most  de- 
licious. Its  effect  is,  first  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  to  determine  it  to  the  skin ; 
after  a  few  minutes  an  agreeable  and  uuiveisal  in- 
crease of  he&t  is  experienced  ;  the  face,  and  fore- 
head generally,  aro  soon  bedewed  ^tmih  penspira- 
tion :  a  pleasing  and  prevailing  calm  is  felt,  men- 
tally and  physically ;  and  after  remaining  in  some 
13  or  15  minutes,  coming  out  and  dressing,  the 
refreshing  feeling  and  consciousness  of  peraonal 
purity  give  rise  to  associations  of  the  most  happy 
character.  The  warm  bath  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  during  the  day :  it  is  perhaps  better  to  em- 
ploy it  upon  an  empty  stomach,  or  before  a  meal, 
rather  than  after  one.  The  temperature  should 
be  from  98°  to  100°  ;  the  time  of  immersion  should 
not  exceed  15  minutes.  The  old  idea  that  it  is 
relaxing,  is  erroneous,  except  where  persons  re- 
main in  for  hours,  as  some  people  do,  or  where  it  is 
taken  too  often." 

The  warm  bath,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  is 
especially  adapted  to  general  torpor  of  the  system, 
liver  and  bowel  complaints,  hypochondriasis,  hys- 
terical affections,  morbid  suppressions,  dry  skin, 
neariy  all  cutaneous  and  nervous  diseases,  clironic 
ffaenmatism,  4lc.  As  a  tonic  or  stimulant  after 
excessive  fatigue,  great  mental  excitement,  or 
irfijrsical  exertion,  it  is  unequalled,  and  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  wholesome,  and  at  the  same  time 


luxurious  sources  of  refreshment  we  are  acquainted 
with. 

XI.  The  vapor-bain  coiaiBia  in  vapor  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  apartment,  and  thus  not  only  is  the 
body  immersed  in  it,  but  it  is  inhaled  as  welL  U 
is  used  at  different  temperatores,  known  by  the 
name  of  tepidi  when  the  temperature  varies  from 
90°  to  100° ;  warm,  when  from  100°  to  112° ; 
and  hot,  from  110°  to  130°  ;  bui  when  the  vapor 
is  not  inhaled,  the  heat  of  the  latter  may  be  raised 
to  160°. 

Remarks,  The  principal  action  of  the  vapor- 
bath  is  to  produce  a  copious  diaphoresis.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  most  powerful  dfaphoretio  agent  known. 
It  is  a  certain  specific  for  a  cold  ;  and  in  all  those 
cases  wherein  warm  hathinr  is  recommended,  the 
vapor-bath  ranks  highest.  }t  constitutes  the  most 
powerful  pharmaceutical  remedy  existent :  com- 
bined with  friction,  or  shampooing,  its  utiUty  in 
cases  requiring  an  additional  action,  as  in  con- 
tracted muscles,  tendons,  &c.,  is  much  increased  ; 
".  and  instances  are  numerous,  where  the  lame 
have  thrown  aside  thsir  crutches,  and  the.  bed- 
ridden have  again  mixed  with  the  worid,  after  a 
few  applications  of  this  bath."  '^  It  is  no  uioommon 
thing  to  hear  a  patient  stvt  and  shriek  with  ag- 
ony before  entering,  the  hath,  and  to  receive  h« 
congratulations  and  thanks  on  his  coming  out: 
they  will  oftentimes  exclaim, — '  It  U  wonderful  I 
I  could  not  have  believed  it — /  am  well— -I  can 
walk — /  can  jump  .'* " 

The  vapor-bath  is  administered  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, stiflT  joints,  long-continued  indigestion, 
gout,  lumbago,  sciatica,  scrofulous  swellings,  fever, 
skin  diseases,  &c.,  but  should  be  avoided  in  acute 
inflammations,  and  for  persons  of  a  very  full  and 
excitable  habit  of  body. 

XII.  The  shower-oath.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modification  of  the  cold  bath  or  plunge  bath, 
and  its  efit^Kcts  are  similar.  The  cold  shower-bath 
is  however  less  alarming  to  nervous  persons,  and 
iess  liable  to  produce  cramp,  than  cold  immersion : 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  best  and  safest  mode 
of  cold  bathing,  and  is  recommended  in  many  ner- 
vous complaints. 

It  has  also  afforded  relief  in  some  cases  of  in- 
sanity. 

Where  the  saving  of  expense  is  an  object,  or  a 
regular  shower-bath  is  not  to  be  procured,  a  large 
common  watering-pot  filled  with  cold  water  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute.  Let  the  patient  sit  un- 
dressed upon  a  stool,  which  may  be  placed  in  a 
large  tub,  and  pour  the  water  from  the  pot  over  the 
head,  face,  neck,  shoulders,  and  all  psirts  of  the 
body,  projjressively  down  to  the  feet,  until  the 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  wetted. 

BATHS,  TO  HEAT.  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  expensive  and  unsuited  to  private  fami- 
lies. The  following  plan,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  the  above,  and  will  be  found  at  once  cheap  and 
convenient 

Italian  plan  of  warming  baths.  This  consists 
in  ininiereing  in  the  buth  a  sort  of  u  or  syphon- 
shupcd  sheet  iron  tube,  furnished  with  a  little  fire- 
place, near  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
charcoal.  In  the  following  figure  is  given  a  rep- 
resentation of  this  simple  apparatus  and  its  appli- 
cation. 


BATHS,    THE    SITUATION    OF.     Thk 

ihoolil  ilwtyi  be,  if  pcwble,  ncu  Uis  principal 
bedromiu  on  ths  nma  Soar,  for  lh«  nks  ot  nady 
kCCtMi  lo  Ihrin,  utd  in  a  pliuM  wben  plcoly  of 
good  wmter  can  b«  procumL 

BATHS,  (iK  CHEHnritT.)  Tben  motl)-  con- 
■it  of  wntrr  or  aikatint  •olutioua,  in  which  Tmrla 
■re  pliic«l  conlalniag  robaUncn  that  rl  ia  dnirMu 
to  nibinit  to  a  llmilrd  dfim  of  hrnt.  The  bi^h- 
Mtlcmprroturethatean  be  inren  lo  any  tubitanoa 
coDUinitl  in  a  vene]  placnl  in  uiother  of  bailing 
water,  ia  about  31)5  or  306°  ;  but  by  addinf  onc- 
liflh  of  anil  to  the  bath,  a  heat  of  Q19°  maf  be 
Abtainrd.  Hatha  of  funible  metal,  aaturated  mIu- 
tiona  of  lall,  lanil,  and  (an  the  lor^  KaJe)  Mearn. 
•re  aim  uaod.     (See  BoiL[m>  PoliTT.) 

BATH  METAI.  Frtp.  Melt  toretiier,  nndrr 
charcoal.  I  lb.  of  bram,  with  41  oi.  of  apcltcr. 

BATH  riPK.  Prep.  Powdered  white  i«t!>r 
1  lb. ;  IlaJlan  jaice  (diiHlved  in  a  liltls  water)  S 
M. ;    powdered   gnm    arable    1  oi.     Prot,  Make 


it  into  the  iiand  form. 

BATTER,  (in  Cookrkt.)  A  mixture  of  flour, 
milk,  ece*,  oil.  or  butter,  and  frequently  ipicea, 
beat  togetber  to  a  thin  paote.  Uk.  To  coTer  Ta- 
tioua  article!  during  the  operaltoa  of  cooking-,  and 
tlaa  to  fonn  pudding 

B.ATTRRY,  GALVANIC  OR  VOLTAIC. 
An  initrunient  or  annralua  for  the  produclion  of 
ftii  electncal  current  by  chemical  decompoaition. 

battery  in  that  propooed  by  ProfeHOf  Uunicll,  and 
cointnonly  known  by  hi*  name.  It*  peculiar  ad- 
vantage* arin  rrom  Iti  action  continuing  without 
ililerruplion  for  &  lanff  time,  hence  the  name  nf 
COMfanf  hallrrj  that  hna  been  applied  to  it.  Tlie 
follnwini;  ti^re  will  explain  iti  construction. 

Between  the  membrane  and  the  copper  cylinder 
Im  poured  a  Mtureted  aolntian  of  blue  vitriol,  and 
in  the  diaphragm  or  cylinder  B,  dilute  nilphuric 
acid  of  the  ■.  g.  of  I'lSG  made  with  about  1  port 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  7  or  H  of  water.  Tha  battery 
in  now  irndy  to  be  applied  to  the  putpom  of  elec- 
trvtypini;.  for  which  one  it  qnite  sufficient ;  tix  of 
then  simple  balleriea  will  form  a  circle  of  conidd- 
erable  power,  and  about  90  will  produce  one  luf- 
fieiently  strong  formoM  eiperiiDeoti  of  demonstra' 


/ermaimt  iaiterjf  of  cowaderaUi 
by  arranging  a  series  of  cells,  9 
incnes  in  uiameter,  in  each  of  wbicb  is  placed  a 
smaller  cell,  of  t  inch  in  diametsr.  The  latter  are 
mied  with  a  solulioii  of  lulphuret  of  potawum,  of  ' 
the  sp.  gr.  1'14,  nod  the  former  with  nitric  acid,  of 
the  sp,  gr.  1'35,  the  pain  are  then  connected  to- 
gether with  iniall  discs  of  platinum  foiL 

111.  Praftuor  Jscoii  baa  lately  described  a 
ver)»im/j;*,  i-Aeop,  and  ronceniFnffonD  of  battery 
said  to  be  diacorerrd  by  a  Runan  prince,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  only  an  adaptation  on  the 
■mall  Bcule.  of  the  temqueom  battery  of  Mr- 
Bain,  by  which  he  worka  hii  telegraph.  This  new 
battery  in  formed  by  immersing  a  plate  of  line  and 
another  of  ci^per,  ia  common  garden  mould, 
placed  In  a  flower-pot,  when,  on  completing  the 
circuit,  a  powerful  cunvnt  of  electricity  is  pr»- 

lion  of  tho  battery  ii  to  nioislen  the  earth  with  a 
little  water.  The  plates  ahould  bo  placed  e<]ui- 
distonl  from  each  other,  and  the  aides  of  the  pot. 
The  prafeaaor  ban  hud  a  battery  of  twenty  of  them 
at  work  for  a  month  wKliunt  tlieir  activity  beiof 
uppan-iitly  dimlniahed- 

BEAN.1.  Quat.  A  wliolenme  eacnlent.  wlien 
eaten  in  Uie  green  ttale,  and  well  cooked,  but  apt 
lo  produce  flatulence  unles*  combined  with  ipieaa. 
In  the  dried  or  ripe  itate  ttiey  are  more  difficult  of 
digeetion,  and  arc  apt  to  distend  the  stomach. 
Beans  are  nioetly  cooked  by  boiling  in  water,  to 


BEAN»,  ('ULTIVATION  OF.    Beans  shouU 

iccerd  a  enin  crop,  provided  the  ground  is  in 
■ceut  order,  and  not  worn  out  by  previous  work- 
g.  I«s  than  four  busbela  of  seed  ougbt  not  to  be 
led  per  acre,  and  this  is  best  sown  by  running  the 
iU-barrow  after  ever)-  third  ptouch  ;  afterwardi 
harrowing  before  Ih 


young  plan 
frequently  given  to  bean*,  especially 


Uung 

manun.  It  is  best  applied  on  tho  stubble,  before 
the  winter  ploughing  ia  given,  or  it  may  be  llvown 
into  the  drills  with  the  seed-  Beuna  rrqiiire  hoeing 
or  earthing  up,  whicli  is  sometimes  done  by  hand 
or  plough ;  lliey  also  require  wacdmg,  which  muat 
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be  done  by  hand,  after  the  hoeinj^.  Before  beans 
are  cut  they  should  be  well  ripened,  and  may  be 
generally  harvrated  at  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October.  They  should  be  cut  with 
the  sickle  and  tied  in  sheaves,  and  in  stacking 
them  a  "  bole"  or  air  funnel,  should  be  left  in  the 
centre  of  the  stack,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  cur- 
rent of  air  may  pervade  the  whole.  (3ee  Barley.) 

B£AR*S  GREASE.  This  fat  is  much  esteem- 
ed for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair,  but  in 
reaUty  poascasca  no  superiority  over  any  other  ani- 
mal fat.  The  mass  of  that  which  is  sold  in  Eng- 
land is  hog*s  lard.  The  quantity  annually  con- 
somed  in  Great  Britain  and  exported,  is  estimated 
at  several  tons,  being  a  larger  quantity  than  all  the 
bears  at  present  procurable  in  Europe  would  sup- 
ply, if  slaughtered  and  roasted  for  their  fat 

BEARDS  GREASE.  (FACTITIOUS.)  Prep, 
Hog*s  lard  16oz.;  flowen  of  benzoin  and  palm 
od,  of  each  \  oz.  Proc.  Melt  together  until  com- 
bcoed,  and  stir  until  cold.  Remarks.  Thia  article 
doe*  not  readily  become  rancid  by  age,  and  may 
be  scented  at  pleasure. 

BECHAMEL,  (in  Cookiey.)  A  variety  of 
fine  white  broth,  or  conaomm^e,  thickened  with 
erram.  Proe,  Cut  lean  veal  and  ham  or  bacon 
iiito  small  slices,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter,  an  onion,  a  blade  of  mace,  a 
few  mushroom-buttons,  a  bit  of  thyme,  and  a  bay- 
leaf ;  fry  the  whole  oVer  a  very  slow  fire,  but  not 
to  brown  it ;  thicken  it  with  flour.  Add  an  equal 
quantity  of  good  veal  or  mutton  broth,  and  cream. 
Let  it  boil  gently  one  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  time. 
Strain  it  through  a  soup-strainer. 

BEECHWOOD  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve 2  oz.  of  dragon's  blood  and  1  oz.  of  aloes  in 
1  quart  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  apply  it  to 
the  surface  of  the  wood  previously  well  polished. 

II.  Wash  over  the  surface  of  the  wood  with 
aquafortis,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  give  it  a  coat 
of  the  above  varnish. 

III.  Boil  1  lb.  of  logwood  chips  in  2  quarts  of 
water,  and  add  2  handfuls  of  walnut  peels ;  boil 
again,  then  strain,  and  add  1  pint  of  good  vinegar, 
M  above. 

BEEF.  Qu4tl  The  flesh  of  a  bullock,  not 
past  the  middle  age,  is  very  nutritious,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  penons  of  good  appetite,  or  that 
labor,  or  take  much  exercise.  It  is  also  well  suit- 
ed for  persons  of  delicate  constitutions,  if  not  over- 
cooked, and  left  full  of  gravy,  in  which  case  it  will 
■t  lightly  on  the  stomach,  and  its  fat  prove  almost 
M  digestjble  as  that  of  veal. 

Choice.  Oz  beef  is  considered  the  best,  and  may 
be  known  by  having  a  fine  smooth  open  grain,  a 
good  red  color,  and  a  tender  texture.  The  fat 
iboald  look  whitish  yellow,  or  but  slightly  yellow. 
Cow  beef  has  a  closer  grain  than  ox  beef,  and  the 
lean  a  deeper  red ;  bull  beef  is  closer  still,  the  fat 
hard  and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a  deep  red,  and  it  has 
a  stron^r  smelL  Heifer  beef  resembles  ox  beef, 
except  m  being  smaller,  for  which  reason  it  is  pre- 
ferred in  some  families.  The  best  roasting  pieces 
are  the  sirloin  and  the  long  ribs,  but  the  short  ribs 
and  the  siJver  side  of  the  round  are  also  sometimes 
roasted,  but  do  not  turn  out  so  well.  These  pieces 
are  much  improved  by  being  steeped  for  three 
sr  four  honn  in  a  marinade  made  with  three 
puts  of  water  and  one  of  vinegar,  before  roasting. 


BEEF  A-LA-MODE.  Prep.  I.  «*  Cut  out 
the  bone  from  the  beef,  and  convert  it,  with  the 
trimmings,  into  gravy  ;  then  stulF  the  orifice  with 
rich  forcemeat  Half  roast  it,  and  before  it  is  put 
into  the  stewpan,  lard  the  top  with  dried  and 
pickled  mushrooms,  adding  mushroom-powder  in 
the  orifices ;  then  put  in  two  quarts  of  gravy  from 
the  bones,  a  large  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and 
two  carrots  cut  in  slices.  When  the  beef  has 
stewed  till  it  is  quite  tender,  strain  and  thicken 
the  sauce,  add  to  it  a  glass  of  wine,  mushrooms, 
and  oysters,  and  sippets  of  fried  paste :  either  the 
mushrooms  or  oysters  may  be  omitted,  if  the  fla- 
vor of  either  should  not  be  desirable.'* 

II.  **  Take  3  lbs.  of  the  rump,  or  any  part  of 
the  beef  which  will  stew  well ;  trim  it  nicely,  and 
cut  off  all  the  fat  Chop  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs 
together  very  finely,  with  a  little  shalot,  and  a 
great  deal  of  spice,  and  put  them  into  a  saucer  of 
vinegar,  that  has  been  rubbed  with  garlic  Cut 
fat  bacon  into  long  slips  and  dip  it  into  the  herbs 
and  vinegar ;  lard  the  beef  regularly  <m  both  sides, 
if  necessary,  in  order  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
flavored ;  rub  the  beef  over  with  the  herbs  and 
spice ;  flour  the  meat,  add  a  piece  of  butter,  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  and  a  pint  of 
water.  Bake  the  beef  in  an  oven,  strain  the  gra- 
vy, which  will  scarcely  require  either  thickening 
or  browning,  and  serve  it  up  with  pickles  on  the 
top.  It  is  most  excellent  when  cold,  but  should 
be  served  up  hot  at  first  The  gravy  may  be 
boiled  to  a  glaze  if  necessary.  It  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  spice  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pep- 
per, one  of  white  pepper,  a  saltspoonful  of  allspice, 
half  the  quantity  of  pounded  cloves,  and  a  blade 
of  mace  pounded,  or  the  mixed  spices  may  be 
used." 

BEEF,  COLLARED.  «*  Take  the  best  part 
of  a  shin  of  beef,  of  which  soup  has  been  made, 
(for  it  must  be  stewed  until  very  tender,)  and  an 
ox-tail,  also  wellnstewed  ;  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  season  them  well,  add  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  glass  of  ketchup,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  cov- 
ered with  a  part  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  ox-tail 
has  been  boiled  ;  stew  it  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  put  it  into  a  mould.  It  must  be  very 
cold  before  it  is  turned  out.  This  is  a  good  way 
of  employing  the  beef  and  heel  when  aoup  or  jelly 
is  made  ;  a  few  chopped  sweet  herbs  may  be  add- 
ed, and  hard  eggs  cut  into  slices,  or  pickles,  such 
as  sliced  cucumbers,  intermingled.  The  flavor 
may  be  varied  in  many  ways." 

BEEF,  DUTCH.  Prep.  Cover  lean  beef 
with  a  mixture  of  treacle  and  moist  sugar,  for 
three  days,  then  salt  it  well  with  common  salt 
and  saltpetre,  rubbed  well  in,  and  turn  it  well  ev- 
ery day  for  a  fortnight  It  must  then  be  rolled 
tight  in  a  coasse  cloth,  and  submitted  to  heav}' 
pressure,  aAer  which  it  is  to  be  hung  up  in 
wood  smoke,  and  turned  every  day.  if  after 
boiling  it  be  well  pressed  it  will  grate  or  cut 
in  "  shivers"  equal  to  the  finest  Dutch  beef. 
One  pound  of  salt  is  enough  for  twelve  pounds 
of  beef. 

BEEF,  HAMBURGH.  Prep.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  pickling  the  beef  for  three  weeks,  with  a 
mixture  of  l^lb.  of  salt,  1  lb.  of  treacle,  and  l^oz. 
of  saltpetre,  well  rubbed  in,  after  which  it  is  dried 
in  wo<k1  smoke.    The  ribs  is  the  part  generally 
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used,  of  which  the  above  pickle  will  be  enough 
for  15  to  IB  lbs. 

BEEF,  HUNG.  Prep.  I.  Choose  a  piece  of 
beef  with  aa  little  bono  as  you  can,  (the  flank  is 
best,)  sprinkle  it,  and  let  it  drain  a  day ;  then  rub 
it  with  salt  and  saltpetre,  but  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  latter ;  and  you  may  add  a  few  grains 
of  cochineal ;  all  in  fine  powder.  Rub  the  pickle 
every  day  into  tlio  meat  for  a  week,  then  only 
turn  it 

It  will  be  excellent  in  eight  days.  In  sixteen 
drain  it  from  the  pickle ;  and  let  it  be  smoked  at 
the  oven*s  mouth  when  heated  with  wood,  or  send 
it  to  the  baker*s.     A  few  du)'8  will  smoke  it. 

A  little  of  the  coarsest  sugar  may  be  added  to 
the  salt. 

K  eats  well  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  carrots. 
If  to  bo  grated  as  Dutch,  then  cut  a  lean  bit,  boil 
it  till  extremely  tender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under 
a  press.  When  cold,  fold  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  it  will  keep  in  a  dry  place  two  cr  three 
months,  ready  for  serving  on  bread  and  butter. 

II.  Rub  the  beef  with  one  eighth  of  its  weight 
of  salt,  to  which  a  little  saltpetre  has  been  added, 
then  put  it  into  a  tub  or  other  suitable  vessel, 
place  a  board-over  it,  and  pile  heavy  weights  upon 
it ;  let  it  remain  so  for  fourteen  to  twenty  days, 
then  take  it  out  and  liang  it  up  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month  to  drv. 

BEEF,  HUNTER'S.  Prep.  To  a  round  of 
beef,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds,  take  three 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces  of  the  coarKst 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  nutmeg,  half  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  and  throe  handfuls  of  common 
salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder.  Allow  the  beef  to 
hang  two  or  three  days,  remove  the  bones,  then 
rub  the  spices  well  into  it,  continuing  to  do  so  ev- 
ery day  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Before  dressing 
it,  dip  it  into  cold  water  to  take  off  the  loose  spice. 
Bind  it  up  tightly  with  tape,  and  put  it  into  a  pan 
with  a  teaoupful  of  water  at  the  bottom ;  cover 
the  top  of  tlif  meat  with  shred  suet,  and  cover  the 

Cn  with  a  coan«e  criiht,  and  brown  paper  ovi>r  it. 
t  it  bake  five  hours,  and  when  cold  take  off  the 
paste  and  the  tape. 

BEEF,  LEK'ESTER  SPICED.  Prep.Take 
a  round  of  beef,  rub  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
i(aIl|N'tre,  finely  pounded ;  let  it  stand  a  day,  then 
iN>aM)n  it  with  half  a  pound  of  bay-salt,  an  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  and  the  same  of  allspice,  both 
pounded.  In-t  it  lie  in  the  pickle  a  month,  turn- 
in*;  it  ever)*  day. 

BEEF,  PICKLED.  Prep.  Rub  each  piece 
of  beef  ver}'  lightly  with  salt ;  let  them  lie  singly 
un  a  tray  or  toaid  for  *2i  hours,  then  wipe  them 
very  dr)*.  Pack  them  closely  in  a  tub,  taking 
fare  that  it  is  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  Have 
the  pi<>kle  ready,  made  thus :  Boil  four  gallons  of 
Hoft  water  with  ten  pounds  of  coarse  salt,  four 
ounces  of  saltp<'tre,  and  two  potinds  of  coarae 
brown  sugar ;  let  it  boil  15  minutes,  and  skim  it 
while  boiling  very  clean.  When  perfectly  cold 
pour  it  on  the  beef,  laying  a  weight  on  the  top  to 
keep  the  meat  under  the  pickle.  This  quantity  is 
sutVicient  for  100  lbs.  of  beef  if  closely  )>acked. 

BEEF,  POTTED.  Prep.  Cut  the  beef  small, 
add  to  it  some  melted  butter,  2  anchovies,  boned 
and  washed,  and  a  little  of  Uie  best  pepper, 
all  pounded  very  fine.    Beat  Uie  wbde  well  to- 


gether in  a  marble  mortar,  until  the  paste  is  very 
smooth  and  yellow  colored,  then  put  it  into  pots 
and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  about  (  of  an 
inch  deep. 

BEEF,  WELSH.  Prep.  Rub  two  mmces  of 
saltjH?tre  into  a  round  of  beef,  let  it  remain  an 
hour,  then  season  it  with  pe])per,  salt,  and  a  fourth 
portion  of  allspice ;  allow  the  beef  to  stand  in  the 
brine  for  15  dayn,  turning  it  frequently.  Work  it 
well  with  pickle ;  put  it  into  an  earthen  veiM*!, 
with  a  quantity  of  beef-suet  over  and  under  it, 
cover  it  with  a  coarse  paste  and  bake  it,  allowing 
it  to  remain  in  the  oven  for  G  or  8  hours.  Pour 
off  the  gravy,  and  let  the  beef  stand  till  cold.  It 
will  keep  for  two  months  in  winter,  and  will  be 
found  useful  amid  the  Christmas  fare  in  tbe  coun- 
tr>'. 

BEER,  ALE,  and  PORTER.  QmaL,  ^. 
Pure  malt  liquor,  which  has  undergone  a  perfrct 
fermentation,  is  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  bev- 
erage that  can  be  drunk,  provided  it  be  not  taken 
in  excess.  Malt  liquor  bears  different  names  ac- 
cording to  its  strength  and  color.  Ale  is  tbe 
most  nutritious  variety,  but  good  porter  frequently 
agrees  better  with  bilious  constitutions.  Tbe  roosl 
wholesome  and  perliaps  the  least  exceptionable 
beverages  prepared  from  malt  are  those  known  as 
East  India,  Scotch,  and  Bavarian  ales.  A  late 
writer  has  described  good  beer  as  nutritunUt  from 
the  sugar  and  mucilage  it  contains ;  exkilarpitimg, 
from  its  spirit ;  and  ttrengthemng  and  nmrrotte, 
from  its  hops.  The  stronger  varieties  of  ale  con- 
tain 7  to  8  per  cent,  of  abeolnte  alcohol ;  average 
strong  ale  5  to  6  per  cent. ;  brown  stout  6  to  7 
poT  cent. ;  London  porter  3|  to  4  per  cent. ;  and 
table  beer  1  to  3  per  cent  (See  BaBwiNa,  AuE 
AN»  Malt  Liquor.) 

BEER,  AMBER.  Prep.  Amber  is  now  out 
of  fashion,  but  formeriy  was  drunk  in  great  quan- 
tities, in  liondon,  mixed  with  bitters,  and  called 
purl.  The  pro{>orti(>ns  of  malt  were  three  quar- 
tern amber,  and  one  quarter  pale,  with  six  pounds 
of  hofM  to  the  quarter.  The  first  liquor  is  usually 
turned  on  at  170^,  and  the  second  at  lt<5°.  The 
worts  are  boiled  together  for  two  hours.  It  is 
tunned  at  t>4^,  and  after  24  hours  roused  every  '2 
houn,  till  the  heat  is  increased  to  74°.  It  is  then 
skimmed  every  hour  for  6  hours  and  cleansed,  and 
generally  used  as  soon  as  it  has  done  working  in 
the  barrels. 

BEER,  BRAX.  A  very  good  article  of  table 
be<>r  may  bt;  brewed  from  bran,  ei^iecially  if  it  be 
muHlied  with  about  ^\  of  its  weight  of  good  niaJt 
A  pn){H)rtionuto  quantity  of  hope  mtist  be  used,  and 
the  addition  of  a  little  moist  sugar  will  vastly  im- 
pmve  it.  Bran  will  yield  from  16  to  30  lbs.  per 
bam'l,  with  proper  management. 

BEER,  (HEAP.  **  No  production  of  thiscoun- 
try  alKiunds  so  much  with  saccharine  matter  as 
the  shells  of  green  ]tea».  A  strong  decoction  of 
them  HO  much  refenihlrs,  in  odor  and  taste,  an  in- 
fiwion  of  mult  (tcnned  wort)  as  to  deceive  a  brew- 
er. This  decoction,  rendennl  slightly  bitter  with 
the  wood  sage,  and  afterwards  fermented  with 
yeast,  affords  a  \ory  excellent  beverage.  The  me- 
thod employed  is  as  follows : 

**  Fill  a  boiler  with  the  green  shells  of  peas,  poor 
on  water  till  it  rises  half  an  inch  aliove  the  sheDs, 
and  sinmier  for  three  houn.    Strain  off  the  Uqnor, 
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and  add  «  ■trong  decoction  of  the  wood  nge,  or 
the  hop,  00  as  to  render  it  pleamuitly  bitter ;  then 
ferment  in  the  usual  manner.  The  wood  sage  is 
the  best  substitute  for  hops,  and  being  free  from 
any  anodyne  property  is  entitled  to  a  preference. 
By  boiling  a  fresh  quantity  of  shells  in  the  decoc- 
tion before  it  becomes  cold,  it  may  be  so  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  saccharine  matter  as  to  afibrd  a 
liquor,  when  fermented,  as  strong  as  ale." 

BEER,  POTATO.  An  excellent  beverage  may 
be  prepared  by  mixing  the  pulped  potatoes  with 
about  j'f  of  their  weight  of  good  barley  malt,  and 
mashing  with  water  at  160°,  keeping  it  at  the 
same  temperature  for  4  hours ;  after  draining  off 
thu  wort,  a  second  mash  must  be  made  at  180° 
for  1  boor ;  the  mixed  worts  must  be  then  boiled 
with  a  Uttle  hops,  cooled  and  fermented. 

BEER,  SPRUCE.  I.  {White.)  Ing,  Water  10 
gallons;  sugar  10  lbs.;  essence  of  spruce  \  lb.; 
yeast  }  pint.  Proc.  DissolTe  the  sugar  and  es- 
sence of  spruce  in  the  water,  previously  warmed ; 
then  allow  it  to  cool  a  little,  and  add  the  yeast,  as 
in  making  ginger-beer ;  bottle  immediately  in  half- 
pint  bottlea 

IL  {Brown,)  For  sugar  use  treacle.  Remarks. 
Spruce  beer  is  a  pleasant  beverage,  when  well  pre- 
paredt  and  possosMis  slightly  diuretic  properties. 

BEER,  SUGAR  Prep,  Mash  a  peck  of  bran 
in  10  gallonfl  of  boiling  water  for  2  hours,  draw  off 
tlie  wort,  add  7  lbs.  of  nxnst  sugar,  and  boil  it  with 
a  (  Ibi  of  bops ;  then  cool  it  down  and  add  a  little 
y«asL  It  may  be  put  into  the  cask  the  next  day, 
aad  in  3  days  more  it  may  be  bunged  down.  At 
the  expiration  of  6  or  8  days  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 
This  beer  will  not  keep  long. 

BEER,  SUGAR  AND  MALT.  Prep,  ^c. 
It  has  been  found  that  100  lbs.  of  good  moist  sugar, 
mixed  with  1  quarter  of  malt,  will  produce  an  equal 
quantity  of  wort,  and  of  the  same  quality,  as  2 
qnarteiB  of  malt  would  do  under  similar  treatment. 
The  best  plan  is  to  add  the  sugar  to  the  wort  from 
the  malt,  after  it  is  let  down  from  the  mash-tun. 
In  other  respects  the  brewing  is  the  same  as  from 
malt  akme. 

BEER,  TREACLE.  Prep.  Boil  ^  lb.  of  hops 
with  14  lbs.  of  treacle  in  36  gallons  of  water  for  1 
hour ;  then  strain  off  the  wort  and  add,  when  near- 
ly cold,  ^  a  pint  of  yeast ;  the  next  day  it  may  be 
poC  into  a  cask  or  bottled. 

IL  Hops  1  oz. ;  treacle  1  lb. ;  water  1  gallon. 
As  above.  .  Remark:  A  cheap  and  pleasant  bev- 
erage when  well  made.  It  will  not  keep  for  any 
length  of  time. 

BEER,  TABLE.  Prep.  I.  Malt  1  bushel; 
hops  I  lb.  Draw  off  1^  baxrel  of  wort  at  three 
washifiga.    (See  Bkiwdto.) 

IL  Malt  8  bushels ;  hops  7  lbs. ;  sugar  coloring 
7  lbs. ;  Spanish  juice  1  lb. ;  treacle  14  lbs.  To  pro- 
^Ke  10  barrels,  or  five  times  the  malt 

BEER,  TWOPENNY  (or  eimply,  TwopsffNY.) 
Prep.  Malt  3  bushels ;  hops  2  lbs. ;  Spanish  juice 
2  lbs. ;  ti— ci>  14  lb|^|apsiciii9  ^  oz.  To  produce 
1  barrel,  m  three  tifl^the  nuilt  Drank  in  cold 
weather  as  a  stimulant,  frequently  when  only  a 
week  old. 

BEES.  Id  addition  to  what  has  been  said  under 
the  article  AnARV,  the  following  will  no  doubt 
prove  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Mr,  CobUtt  an  the  %amagewi€ni  of  Beet,  The 


best  hives  are  those  made  of  clean  unblighted  rye- 
straw.  A  swarm  should  always  oe  put  into  a  new 
hi^e,  and  the  sticks  should  be  new  that  are  put 
into  the  hive  for  the  bees  to  work  on ;  for,  if  the 
hive  be  old,  it  is  not  so  wholesome ;  and  a  thou- 
sand to  one  but  it  contains  the  embryons  of  moths 
and  other  msects  injurious  to  bees.  Over  the  hive 
itself  there  should  be  a  cap  of  thatch,  made  also  of 
clean  rye-straw ;  and  it  should  not  only  be  new 
when  first  put  on  the  hive,  but  a  new  one  should 
be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former  one 
every  three  or  four  months ;  for,  when  the  straw 
begins  to  get  rotten,  as  it  soon  does,  insects  breed 
in  it,  it  smells  bad,  and  its  effect  on  the  bees  is 
dangerous. 

Thit  hives  should  be  placed  on  a  bench,  the  legs 
of  which  mice  and  rats  cannot  creep  up.  Tm 
round  the  legs  is  best  But  even  this  will  not  keep 
down  ants,  which  are  mortal  enemies  of  bees.  To 
keep  these  away,  if  they  infest  the  hive,  take  a 
green  stick  and  twist  it  round  in  the  shape  of  a 
ring,  to  lay  on  the  ground,  round  the  legs  of  the 
bench,  and  at  a  few  mches  from  it ;  and  cover  this 
stick  with  tar.    This  will  keep  away  the  adts. 

Besides  the  hive  and  its  cap,  there  should  be  a 
sort  of  shed,  with  tq>,  back,  and  ends,  to  give  ad- 
ditional protection  in  winter ;  thou^,  in  summer, 
hives  may  be  kept  too  hot,  and  in  that  case,  the 
bees  become  sickly,  and  the  produce  light  The 
situation  of  the  hive  is  to  face  the  south-east ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
the  west  From  the  north  always,  and  from  the 
west  in  winter.  If  it  be  a  very  dry  season  in  sum- 
mer, it  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
bees,  to  place  clear  water  near  their  home,  in  a 
thing  that  they  can  conveniently  drink  out  of;  for, 
if  they  have  to  go  a  great  way  for  drink,  they  have 
not  much  time  for  work. 

It  is  supposed  that  bees  live  only  a  year ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  beet  never  to  keep  the  same  stall,  or  fa- 
mily, over  two  yean,  except  it  be  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hives.  The  swarm  of  this 
summer  should  always  be  taken  in  the  autumn  of 
the  next  year.  It  is  whimsical  to  save  the  bees 
when  the  honey  is  taken.  They  must  be  fed ;  and 
if  saved,  they  will  die  of  old  age  before  the  next 
fall ;  and  though  young  ones  will  supply  the  place 
of  the  dead,  this  is  nothing  like  a  good  swarm  put 
up  during  the  summer. 

A  good  stall  of  be^,  that  is  to  say,  the  produce 
of  one,  is  always  worth  about  two  bushels  of  good 
wheat.  The  cost  is  nothing  to  the  laborer.  He 
must  be  a  stupid  countryman  indeed  who  cannot 
make  a  bee-hive  ;  and  a  lazy  one  indeed,  if  he  will 
not  if  he  can.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  but  care 
demanded ;  and  there  are  very  few  situations  in 
the  country,  especially  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  a  laboring  man  may  not  have  half  a  dozen 
stalls  of  bees  to  take  every  year.  The  main  things 
are  to  keep  away  insects,  mice,  and  birds,  and 
especially  a  little  bird  called  the  bee-bird ;  and  to 
keep  all  clean  and  fresh  as  to  the  hives  and  cover- 
ings. Never  put  a  swarm  into  an  old  hive.  If 
wasps  or  hornets  annoy  you,  watch  them  home  in 
the  day-time ;  and,  in  the  night,  kill  them  by  fire 
or  by  boiling  water.  Fowls  should  not  go  where 
bees  are,  for  they  eat  them. 

On  the  different  kinds  of  hivee. — 1.  The  eom- 
mon  hive,  Tbk  hive  is  too  well  known  to  require 
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any  defcription.  It  ihould  be  made  of  good  clean 
dry  straw,  and  mfficiently  thick  and  fimi  to  pro* 
tect  the  bees.  The  nze  of  the  hive  ihould  be  pro- 
portionate  to  the  tize  of  the  ■warm  placed  in  it. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  covering  this  hive 
with  a  hackle  or  turf,  as  it  induces  mice  to  build  in 
it,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  both  combs  and  bees. 
3.  Olas»  hives.  There  are  various  modifications  of 
this  useful  kmd  of  hive.  That  of  Mr.  Moulton  con- 
sists in  placing  glasses  on  a  board  furnished  with 
holes  at  the  upper  part  of  a  straw  hive  of  peculiar 
construction;  when  filled  with  honey  these  may 
be  removed  without  injury  to  the  bees  or  disturbing 
the  economy  of  the  hive.  The  first  year  the  glasses 
are  only  filled  once,  and  generally  produce  about 
8  lbs.  of  honey  of  superior  quality ;  but  the  second 
year  and  subsequent  years  the  glasses  may  be 
worked  twice  or  oftener.  3.  The  double  cottage 
straw  hive.  This  hive  is  worked  by  fint  hiving 
the  bees  in  the  lower  hive,  and  after  10  days  clear- 
ing the  opening  at  top  and  affixing  thereon  another 
■mall  hive  either  of  glass  or  straw.  When  full,  the 
latter  may  be  removed.  4.  The  box  hive  and 
hexagon  box  and  straw  hives  may  be  worked  in 
the  common  way,  or  by  placing  a  glass  hive  over 
it  The  management  u  very  simUar  to  the  pre- 
ceding varieties. 

Bee-flowers.  Bees  seldom  fly  more  than  a  mile 
for  their  food ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  such  flowers  as  they  appear  to  be 
most  attached  to.  The  following  are  said  to  be 
the  most  favorable  for  pasturage,  and  those  that 
blossom  eariy  should  be  preferred : 


ShrubSf  ^c. 

Roeemar}', 

Broom, 

Heath, 

Furze, 

Fruit-blossoms. 


Flowers. 
Mignonnette, 
Lemon  thyme, 
Borage, 
White  clover. 
Bean-flowers. 


Swarming.  As  soon  as  a  stock  has  increased  to 
a  certain  number,  which  can  barely  find  accom- 
nu>dation  in  the  hive,  an  inclination  to  swarm  is 
evinced  as  soon  as  a  queen  bee  is  ready  to  lead 
them.  When  the  bees  begin  to  carry  in  farina,  or 
pellets  on  their  thighs,  it  denotes  that  they  have 
commenced  breeding,  which  frequently  begins  in 
February,  and  does  not  finish  till  October.  The 
indication  of  swarming  is  the  clustering  of  the  bees 
in  great  numbers  below  the  resting-board.  They 
never  rise  but  in  fine  weather,  and  most  frequently 
about  noon  ;  it  becomes  therefwe  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  hives  well  during  the  swarming  season, 
or  from  April  to  July.  A  second  cast  may  gene- 
rally be  expected  within  3  or  4  days  after  the  first, 
but  tlie  interval  seldom  exceeds  8  or  10  days. 
Should  a  stock  overiwarm  itself,  it  will  perish  un- 
less strengthened ;  for  this  purpose,  the  number  of 
bees  that  enter  the  hive  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served. 

Hiving.  The  method  of  hiving  a  swarm  of  bees 
varies  according  to  the  object  on  which  they  may 
have  settled.  Hhould  they  alight  on  the  ground, 
place  a  new  hive  over  them,  avoiding  injuring  any 
of  the  bees,  or  talking  at  the  time,  or  breathing  on 
them.  Should  they  alight  on  a  tree,  the  branch 
mav  be  shaken  over  the  hive,  or  if  smalls  cut  off 
and  placed  in  it,  and  the  hive  left  on  the  spot, 
when  the  remaining  bees  will  go  into  it    The  hive 


should  then  be  left  near  to  where  they  settle  until 
the  evening,  when  it  may  be  gently  removed  to 
the  bee-house.  Ringing  a  bell,  or  beating  an  old 
kettle,  is  a  conunon  way  of  collecting  the  bees  to- 
gether and  making  them  alight 

Reinforcement  of  weak  stocks.  Weak  swaiius 
of  bees  should  be  strengthened.  This  is  done  by 
hiving  the  swarms  as  usual,  and  in  the  evening 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  hive  containing  the  new 
swarm  smartly,  on  a  cloth  spread  upon  the  ground. 
The  bees  then  fall  in  a  cluster  on  the  cloth,  when 
the  hive  containing  the  stock  to  be  reinforced  must 
be  placed  over  them  as  quickly  as  possible ;  after 
the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  will 
have  become  united  as  one  family.  Another 
method  is  to  invert  the  one  hive  and  to  place  it  in 
a  bucket  or  pail,  then  to  set  the  other  hive  over  it ; 
by  the  next  morning  the  bees  in  the  lower  one  will 
have  aitcended  into  the  upper.  The  operation  of 
reinforcing  stocks  is  very  economical,  as  it  is  found 
that  one  strong  stock  will  produce  more  hooey  tbaa 
two  weak  ones. 

Weak  stocks.  Stocks  weighing  less  than  18  sr 
20  lbs.  cannot  be  safely  brouf^t  through  the  winter 
without  feeding.  The  best  food  is  a  mixture  of 
sugar  and  water,  or  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  beer. 

BEETLES.  The  common  pest  of  our  kitchenSp 
to  which  this  name  is  applied,  is  pn^Mrly  the  kUuta 
or  cockroach  f  which  is  an  insect  of  the  order 
orthopterous,  and  not  belonging  to  the  coleopteioas^ 
or  beetle  tribe.  The  blatta,  or  cockroach,  is  char- 
acterized by  its  nocturnal  appearance,  retirinf 
during  the  day  to  the  cracks  and  holes  in  the  floon 
and  walls  surrounding  the  fireplaces.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  on  the  basement  floor,  and  like*  a 
warm  damp  situation. 

Exter.  Place  a  .few  lumps  of  unslaked  lioM 
where  they  frequent ;  or  set  a  dish  or  trap,  con- 
taining a  little  beer  or  sirup  at  the  bottom,  and 
place  a  few  sticks  slanting  against  its  sides,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  gangway  for  the  beetles  to  dimk 
up  by,  when  Uiey  will  go  headlong  into  the  bait 
set  for  tliem.  AnoUier  plan :  mix  equal  weigfata 
of  red  lead,  sugar,  and  flour,  and  place  it  nigntly 
near  their  haunts.  This  last  mixture,  made  into 
sheets,  fonns  the  beetle-wafera,  sold  at  the  oil 
shops. 

BEET  ROOT.  Qual.,  Use,  ^-c.  Beet  loot  ii 
cooling,  saccharine,  and  nutritious,  and  b  much 
used  for  its  color  in  cookery.  It  is  cooked  by  either 
boiling  or  baking,  with  a  little  vinegar  and  gravy, 
and  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  several  excel- 
lent winter  salads.  Under  the  name  of  mangel 
wurzel  it  is  much  employed  for  feeding  cattle. 

BEET  ROOT  SUGAR.  Prep.  Thk  b  mada 
by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  white-rooted  beeC 
and  aAerwvds  boiling  the  marc  in  water,  and 
again  expressing  the  liquor.  The  fluids  are  tbea 
mixed,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  simp, 
clarified  with  white  of  egg,  and  lastly,  evaporated 
to  a  proper  consistence.  Remarks.  Beet  rosi 
yields  too  little  saccharine  uiy  (and  that  of  a  veiy 
inferior  quality)  to  be  emf^ed  as  a  source  sf 
sugar,  as  long  as  cane-sugar  b  procurable  at  its 
present  rate.  The  marc,  er  cake,  left  after  tilt 
process,  forms  an  excellent  food  for  feeding  eattlei 
and  especiallv  for  pigs  and  cows. 

BELLADONNIN.     A  volatile  alkaU, 
what  resembling  ammoniaf  discovered  by 
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kind  m  th«  atropa  belladonna.  (Phar.  Centr.  Blatt. 
mr  1839.) 

BELL  MET  All.  A  ipeciea  of  bronxe  applied  to 
the  manufactore  of  belb,  Slc. 

Prep,  I.  Melt  together  under  powdered  char- 
coal, 100  parts  of  pure  copper,  with  20  parts  of 
tin,  and  unite  the  two  metals  by  frequently  stirring 
the  maas.     Remark,  Product  very  fine. 

IL  Copper  3  parts ;  tin  1  part ;  as  above.  Re- 
wtmrk.  Some  of  the  finest  church  bells  in  the  world 
hare  this  composition. 

in.  Copper  3  parts ;  tin  1  part ;  as  above. 

IV.  Copper  73  parts;  tin  26^  parts;  iron  1^ 
partL  Remark*,  The  bells  of  small  clocks  or 
pendules  are  made  of  this  alloy  in  Paris. 

Remarks,  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  this  pro- 
cess to  keep  the  metals  from  contact  with  the  air, 
for  which  purpose,  the  powdered  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed. Tht  union  of  the  two  metals  in  this  alloy 
is  80  complete,  that  its  gravity  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  mean  of  its  constituents, 
thus  evincing  chemical  union  to  have  taken  place. 

The  proportions  of  the  first  form  are  those  of  the 
Indian  gong,  so  much  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  its  tone.  In  very  small  bells,  and  in  those  of 
repeating  watches,  a  little  zinc  is  generally  added, 
which  nues  them  give  out  their  tones  the  sharper. 
A  leas  proportion  of  tin  is  now  generally  used  for 
chorch  beUs,  than  for  house -or  clock  bells,  the  tones 
being  thought  to  be  rendered  thereby  more  suitable 
to  their  respective  purposes.  The  substitution  of 
sine  for  the  iron  in  the  last  formula,  would  (I  am 
told)  improve  the  tone. 

To  give  this  alloy  its  highest  degree  of  sonorous- 
ness, it  most  be  subjected  to  sudden  refrigeration. 
M.  D*Areet  recommends  the  pieces  to  be  ignited 
after  they  are  cast,  and  then  to  be  suddenly  plung- 
ed into  cold  water.  They  are  next  to  undergo  a 
weD-regulated  pressure  by  skilful  hanmiering,  un- 
til they  have  assumed  their  intended  form  ;  then 
to  be  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  bells  are  formed  by 
simple  easting.  The  addition  of  lead,  and  other 
metals,  to  this  alloy,  greatly  lessens  its  sonorous- 
ness. For  common  purposes  the  third  form  is 
generally  used. 

BENZAMIDE.  A  compound  discovered  by 
Wobler  and  Liebig,  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
ankm  of  the  two  theoretical  bases  bonzule  and 
amide,  hence  the  name.  Prep.  Saturate  chloride  of 
benxole  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  reduce  the  re- 
sulting dry  white  mass  to  a  fine  powder,  and  well 
wash  it  with  cold  water.  Dissolve  the  residuum 
in  bailing  water;  the  benzamide  will  crystallize 
oat  on  the  liquor  cooling.  Remark:  Benzamide 
is  soliible  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  de- 
composed by  both  acids  and  alkalis. 

BENZH  Y  DRAMIDE.  A  compound  discover- 
ed by  Laurent  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
strong  liquid  ammonia,  on  ^V  ^^  *^  volume  of  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  at  a  temperature  of  about  112*^, 
and  purified  by  boil|HI  in  ether,  for  some  time, 
when  crystals  will  be  deposited  on  cooling.  These 
are  again  dkssohred  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  purified 
fay  filtering  and  crystallization. 

BENZILE.  (Discovered  by  Laurent,  who 
called  it  benzole,  with  which  it  is  isomeric.)  Prep. 
Pass  chlorine  gas  over  melted  benzoin,  until 
Buriatjc  acid  ceases  to  be  formed ;  cool  and  dis- 


solve in  hot  alcohol,  which,  on  cooling,  will  deposits 
crystals  of  pure  benzile.  Prop.  Soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether;  tasteless,  inodorous,  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable. 

BENZILIC  ACID.  (Discovered  by  Liebig.) 
Prep.  Boil  benzoine  or  benzile  with  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  adding  more  of  the 
latter,  as  long  as  a  blue  color  is  produced,  after 
the  previous  portion  has  been  decolored  by  boiling. 
Then  neutralize  with  muriatic  acid,  filter  and  acU 
muriatic  acid  in  excess;  on  cooling,  crystals  of 
benzilic  acid  will  be  deposited.  Prop.  Soluble  in 
water;  fusible;  with  potassa  and  silver  it  forms 
benzilates  of  those  bases,  which  are  crystallizaUe. 

BENZIMIDE.  The  pearly  needles  and  la- 
melle,  which  separate  under  certain  circumstances 
from  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  ahnonds.  It  was 
discovered  by  Laurent,  and  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  dry  benzoate  of  ammonia. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  Syn,  Flowers  of  Ben- 
zoin OR  Benjamin.  Prep.  There  are  two  general 
methods  of  procuring  this  acid  from  gum  benzoin : 
one  by  sublimation,  or  the  "  dry  way,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called ;  and  the  other,  by  dissolving  it  out 
in  the  form  of  a  salt,  from  which  the  acid  is  after- 
w^trds  procured ;  this  has  been  called  the  "  moist 
way." 

I.  By  sublimation, 

a.  Put  1  pound  of  coanely  triturated  benzoin 
into  an  iron  pot  with  a  flat  bottom,  whose  diameter 
is  from  8  to  9  inches ;  the  benzoin  forming  therein 
a  layer  of  from  1  to  2  inches  in  depth.  The  oped 
end  of  the  pot  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  soft  and  loose  blotting  paper,  (felt,  Liebig,) 
which  must  be  attached  to  the  rim  with  paste.  A 
cone,  formed  with  strong  and  thick  paper,  (cart- 
ridge paper,)  is  then  to  be  capped  over  the  top  of 
the  pot,  including  the  blotting  paper ;  and  this  is 
also  to  be  attached  with  paste  and  string.  The 
apparatus  thus  prepared,  should  then  be  placed  on 
the  sand-bath,  and  exposed  from  4  to  6  hours  to 
a  gentle  heat.  After  this  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be 
removed  from  the  sand-bath,  inverted,  and  the 
string  detached,  when  beautiful  white  needles,  of 
a  siLky  lustre,  possessing  the  agp^eable  odor  of 
benzoic  acid,  will  be  found  in  the  paper  cone. 

Prod.  From  1  lb.  of  good  benzoin  1^  to  2  oz.  of 
benzoic  acid  may  be  procured.  The  second  sub- 
limation ordered  in  the  London  Pharm.  becomes 
quite  unnecessary  when  the  above  method  is  fol- 
lowed. The  following  modification  of  the  above 
b  highly  recommended  by  Ganger. 

6.  Place  12  oz.  of  coarsely  powdered  benzoin 
resin,  mixed  with  sand,  in  a  flat  iron  vessel  capa- 
ble of  containing  from  2  to  4  lbs. ;  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  with  loose  blotting  paper,  place  there- 
in a  stick  to  support  4  or  5  paper  discs,  at  some 
distance  above  the  blotting  paper,  horizontally 
fixed  on  the  stick ;  then  tilt  a  paper  bag  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  formed  of  a  double  sheet 
of  paper,  (inward  blotting  paper,  and  outward 
sugar  paper,)  over  it,  and  attach  this  apparatus  by 
means  of  a  string,  around  the  brim  of  the  vessel. 
After  6  or  8  houra'  exposure  in  a  sand-bath,  allow 
it  to  cool ;  take  out  the  benzoic  acid  from  the  bag 
and  the  paper  discs,  renew  the  paper  attached 
over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  again  arrange 
the  whole  as  before,  when  it  must  be  heated  for 
some  hours  to  a  higher  temperature.    It  n  advisa- 
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bl«  to  renew  the  paper  for  a  third  time.  The 
white  cryatals  are  separated  from  the  product,  the 
colored  crystals  strongly  pressed  between  folds  of 
blotting  paper,  and  again  sublimed  as  before.  12 
OS.  of  good  benzoin  thus  furnish  from  10  to  11 
drachoM  of  fine  benzoic  acid.  Some  benzoic  acid 
may.  afterwards  be  obtained  from  the  papen  em- 
ployed. (Gauger*s  Report,  1842.) 

c.  {Procett  at  Apothecaries  Hall)  The  best 
gum  benzoin  is  put  into  an  iron  pot,  set  in  brick- 
work, over  a  proper  fire,  and  communicating  by 
a  conical  metal  neck,  with  a  wooden  box  lined 
with  paper,  as  a  receiver  for  the  flowers.  The 
suUimation  is  conducted  rather  rapidly,  and  the 
acid  condenses  in  beautiful  elastic  prismatic  crys- 
tals ;  but  if  the  process  be  conducted  more  slowly, 
the  product  is  proportionately  scaly.  Prod,  10  to 
12  per  cent  of  flowers  are  thus  generally  procured, 
which,  after  being  pressed  in  blotting  paper,  are 
again  sublimed,  and  give  8  or  9  per  cent  of  very 
pure  acid. 

II.  Btf  the  moist  way. 

a.  (Scheele^s  process.)  Mix  intimately  togeth- 
er, equal  parts  of  finely  powdered  benzoin  and  hy- 
drate of  lime,  and  boil  for  1  hour,  with  40  parts  of 
water ;  filter  and  evaporate  to  one-fifth  ;  saturate 
the  lime  with  muriatic  acid,  when  tbe  benzoic  acid 
will  crystallize  out  as  the  liquor  cools ;  it  should 
be  then  either  washed  or  sublimed,  after  first  well 
drying  it  Remarks.  If  a  perfect  mixture  of  the 
lime  and  powdered  gtmi  bo  not  first  made,  tbe  lat- 
ter will  run  into  a  solid  mass  in  the  boiling  water, 
and  the  process  will  fail.  1  lb.  of  benjamin  yields 
Jj»  3vj,  3ij  of  flowers.  (Gray.)  By  my  own  ma- 
nipulations I  could  never  succeed  in  procuring  this 
proportion  of  acid.  The  above  process  n  similar 
to  that  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

6.  {Process  of  Stoltze.)  Dissolve  the  resin  in 
3  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  introduce  the  solu- 
tion into  a  retort,  and  add  thereto  gradually,  a  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda  in  weak  spirit  and 
water,  until  all  the  free  acid  be  neutralized ;  water 
equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  benzoin  employed, 
must  be  next  poured  in,  and  the  alcohol  removed 
by  distillation.  The  floating  resin  should  be  now 
skimmed  off  the  remaining  liquid,  and  washed 
with  a  little  water,  which  should  be  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  retort,  which  will  depoeite  crystals 
on  cooling. 

c.  Boil  hippuric  acid  for  15  minutes  in  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1'42,  then  add  water,  and  allow  the 
solution  to  crystallize  ;  collect  the  crystals,  and 
purify  by  sublimation  as  above.  *«*  Hippuric 
acid  is  manufactured  from  the  urine  of  horses, 
which  is  evaporated  to  (  of  its  original  volume, 
and  then  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  ;  after  which, 
the  liquid  depoeites  the  acid,  somewhat  impure, 
under  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  Large 
quantities  of  benzoic  acid  are  said  to  be  obtained 
by  the  above  process,  but  owing  to  its  not  being 
generally  well  purified,  is  of  inferior  quality  and 
unsaleable.  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  quite 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  gum  benzoin,  by  care- 
ful manipulation.  "  A  manufactory  of  sal  ammo- 
niact  near  Magdehurgh,  which  uses  urine^  is 
able  to  supply  flowers  of  benjamin  by  the  cwt." 
(Gray.) 

Remarks.  The  manufacture  of  benzoic  acid  has 
lately  assumed  considerable  interest  from  the  scar- 


city and  high  price  of  gum  benzoin,  which  is  now 
from  40^  to  50/.  the  cwt  The  low  price  at 
which  this  acid  has  for  some  time  past  been  sold, 
is  barely  sufficient  to  repay  the  expenses  incurred 
in  its  manufacture.  The  finest  gum  benzoin  is 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  Spain,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  olibanum  and  used  as  incense.  Ben- 
zoic acid  is  at  the  present  time  very  dear,  being 
about  Is.  7^i.  to  Is.  Sd.  an  ounce,  whereas,  its 
usual  price  averages  from  Is.  ^.  to  Is.  3<f.  ths 
oz.  A  large  manufacturer,  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, made  a  sale  some  time  since  at  Is.  \^d.^ 
of  about  300  oz.,  but  has  lately  greedily  taken 
back  the  greater  portion,  which  remained  unsold, 
at  Is.  4d.,  besides  paying  all  the  expenses  of  tran- 
sit, &c. 

The  product  by  the  process  of  sublimatioo  is 
generally  greater  than  by  the  humid  way,  and  is 
consequently  the  one  usually  adopted.  Much, 
however,  depends  upon  the  quality  of  ths  gum 
employed.  It  is  found  to  be  the  most  economical 
to  use  the  best  benzoin,  as  it  is  richer  in  benzoic 
acid  than  the  inferior  kinds. 

Prop..,  Uses,  ^c.  Form ;  light  feathery  whits 
crystals;  very  soluble  in  alcohoL  It  is  used  in 
making  paregoric,  and  is  sometimes  administered 
in  chronic  bronchial  afifections ;  it  m  expectorant 
Dose.  10  to  20  grs.  in  old  coughs. 

Pur,  24  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  1  part 
of  benzoic  acid,  and  again  deposite  the  greater 
portion  on  cooling.  Freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
in  liquor  of  potassa,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  adding  muriatic  acid.  When  cautiously  heat- 
ed, it  wholly  evaporates,  with  an  odor  of  benzoin. 
It  is  inflammable.  (P.  L.) 

BENZOATES.  Combinations  of  the  bases 
with  benzoic  acid. 

Prep.  The  benzoates  of  ammonia,  soda,  and 
potassa,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  with  heat 
benzoic  acid  in  their  respective  aqueous  solutions, 
until  they  become  perfectly  neutral.  Most  of  ths 
other  benzoates  may  be  formed  in  a  similar  way, 
or  by  adding  a  benzoate  of  an  alkali  to  a  salt  of 
the  base. 

BENZOINAMIDE.  Syn.  HTDaoiEfzoixA- 
MiDE.  A  white,  tasteless,  inodorous,  volatile  pow- 
der, obtained  by  heating  benzoin  with  water  of 
ammonia. 

BENZOIN.  Syn.  Camphoe  op  Oil  op  Kim- 
oNos.  A  compound  isomeric  with  benzule,  dis- 
covered by  Robiquet  and  Boutron  Chariard.  Prep. 
Mix  together  equal  parts  by  measure  of  the  raw 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  solution  of  caustic  po- 
tassa in  alcohol.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes 
full  of  crystals,  and  apparently  solid,  it  must  be 
dissolved  in  alcoliol,  filtered,  and  crystallized. 
Prop.,  ^c.  Brilliant  prismatic  crystals ;  tasteless, 
odorless,  volatile,  and  inflammable ;  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, and  forming  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  a  violet -blue  solutioB. 

BENZOLE.  Syn.  Benzine.  Discovered  by 
Faraday  among  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  organic  substances;  it  resembles 
ether.  Prep.  Submit  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  ben- 
zoic acid  and  3  parts  of  slaked  lime,  to  distilla- 
tion, and  redistil  the  oily  product  with  water. 

BENZONE.  Syn.  Carbobenzidb.  An  oily 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  discovered  by  Mits- 
cherlich  and  Peligot    Prep,  The  raw  product  of 
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the  dbtUlation  of  benzoate  of  lime,  is  distilled  first 
in  a  water-bath,  an^then  afterwards  until  the 
he&t  gradually  rises  la  920^,  as  long  as  benzole 
Gomes  over.  The  product  is  next  exposed  to  a 
cold  of  —5^,  when  the  crystals  of  naphthaline 
which  form  must  be  separated  from  the  liquid, 
which  18  pure  benzone. 

BENZULB.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  sev- 
erml  compounds  obtained  from  the  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, ajid  supposed  to  be  the  base  of  benzoic  acid. 
Among  the  principal  members  of  this  group  may 
be  mentioned  hydruret  of  benxule,  obtained  from 
a  mixture  of  oil  of  almonds,  milk  of  lime,  and  chlo- 
ride of  iron,  by  distillation ;  the  chloride  of  benxule, 
obtained  from  the  last  article  (rendered  dry  by 
chloride  of  calcium)  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through 
it,  as  long  as  muriatic  acid  is  formed ;  the  bromide 
of  benxule,  also  prepared  like  the  chloride;  the 
iodide  of  benxule,  prepared  from  a  mixture  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  benzule  by  dis- 
tillation; the  eulpkttret  of  benxule,  prepared  by 
distillation  from  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
chloride  of  benzule ;  and  cyanuret  of  benxule,  also 
prepared  by  distillation,  from  a  mixture  of  bicyanide 
of  mercury  and  chloride  of  benzule.  The  series 
also  includes  hippuric  acid,  amygdalinic  acid,  and 
amygdaline,  as  well  as  sever^  other  substances 
whose  names  contain  (benz-)  the  first  part  of  the 
word  benzule,  as  indioative  of  their  constitution. 

BERBERINE.  A  substance  discovered  by 
Bochner,  in  the  barberry  shrub,  (berberis  vulgaris.) 
It  belong*  to  the  class  of  azotized  coloring  sub- 
stances. It  is  soluble  in  bmling  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, £pom  either  of  which  it  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals. 

BETULINE.  Syru  Betulina.  A  substance 
discovered  by  Ldwitz,  in  the  bark  of  the  white 
birch,  (the  betula  alba.)  It  is  obtained  under  the 
form  of  white  crystalline  needles,  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  oil,  and  acids.  It  is  fusible,  volatile,  and 
inflammable. 

BEZOARS.  Preternatural  concretions  found  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  some  animals,  form- 
erly supposed  to  possess  alexipharmic  powers,  and 
were  both  taken  internally  and  worn  as  amulets. 
They  have  now,  however,  sunk  into  disuse,  and 
though  ordered  in  the  preparation  of  Gascoigne's 
lull  and  powder,  a  factitious  kind  is  substituted. 
The  name  bezoar  was  formerly  extended  to  vari- 
ous other  substances  supposed  to  possess  similar 
virtues. 

BEZOARS,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  Make 
tobacco-pipe  clay  into  a  paste  with  ox-gall,  and 
add  a  little  hair  or  wool ;  then  form  into  shapes. 

Remarks,  This  will  give  a  yellow  tint  to  paper, 
rubbed  with  chalk,  and  a  green  one  to  quicklime, 
which  tests  are  considered  as  proof  of  genuine 
bezoars. 

BEZOAR,  MINERAL.  Powder  of  algaroth 
deflagrated  with  nitre  in  a  red  hot  crucible,  and 
then  well  washed  with  water.  Once  used  in  doses 
of  5  to  15  grs.  as  a  diaphoretic,  but  now  obsolete. 
According  to  the  mode  by  which  the  powder  of 
algaroth  was  made,  arose  the  names  bezoardicum 
joviale  and  bezoardicum  martiale,  also  applied  to 
this  preparation. 

BEZOAR,  ARGENTINE.  Syn.  Bezoardi- 
cum Lu.NARK.  Made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  but- 
ter of  antimony  and  nitrate  of  silver.     Once  given 


in  epilepsy  and  head  diseases,  in  doses  of  6  to  12 
grains. 

BEZOAR  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Bezoardicum 
Saturni.  Made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
lead,  butter  of  antimony,  and  nitric  acid.  Once 
given  in  doses  of  5  or  6  grs.  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

BHAURTA,  (IN  Cookery.)  An  Indian  dish 
made  with  masheid  potatoes,  onions,  and  capsicum, 
moulded  mto  a  shape  and  slightly  baked. 

BIBROMISATINE  AND  BROMISATINE. 
These  are  formed  by  the  action  of  bromme  on  isa- 
tine.  Treated  with  potassa,  they  yield  acids  of  the 
same  names. 

BIC  ARBON  ATES.  Combinations  of  the  bases 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  in  which  two  atoms  of  the 
latter  are  united  to  one  of  the  former:  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  bicarbonates. 

BICARBONATE  OF  POTASSA.  Syn.  Aer- 
ated Kali.  Prep.  There  are  two  methods  of 
preparing  this  salt:  one,  by  passing  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  through  a  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  potassa ;  the  other,  by  the  addition  of  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia.  The  processes  of  the  London 
and  Ekimburgh  colleges  oflTer  an  example  of  each. 

I.  a.  (Process  of  the  L.  Ph.)  Ing.  Carbonate 
of  potassa  lb.  vj ;  distilled  water  1  gallon.  Pror. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  pass  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  the  solution,  to  saturation  ;  apply 
a  gentle  heat  to  redissolve  any  crystals  that  may 
have  been  deposited,  then  set  the  liquor  aside  to 
crystallize ;  lastly,  pour  off  the  liquid  and  dry  the 
crystals. 

*«*  The  carbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  from 
chalk  or  whiting,  rubbed  up  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  sirup,  upon  which  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  to  be  poured. 

b.  (Process  at  Apothecaries'  Hall.)  Ing.  Car- 
bonate of  potassa  150  lbs.;  distilled  water  17  gal- 
lons. Proc.  Dissolve  100  lbs.  of  the  carbonate  in 
the  water ;  then  saturate  with  carbonic  acid  gas  as 
last,  when  35  to  40  lbs.  of  crystals  of  bicarbonate 
of  potassa  may  be  obtained.  The  remaining  50 
lbs.  of  the  carbonate  are  now  dissolved  in  the  mother 
liquor,  and  enough  water  added  to  make  it  up  a 
second  time  to  17  gallons,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
operation  being  performed  as  before.  This  plan 
may  be  repeated  again  and  again. 

Remarks.  The  following  plan  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  preceding  process,  but  does 
not  produce  a  pure  salt.  Dissolve  peariash  in  wa- 
ter ;  add  bran  or  sawdust,  to  soak  up  the  liquor ; 
put  it  into  a  crucible,  lute  on  the  cover,  and  heat 
it  to  redness ;  cool,  wash  out  the  salt,  evaporate, 
and  crystallize.  Repeat  the  process  with  the  re- 
maining liquor.     Yields  a  very  imperfect  salt 

II.  (Process  of  the  Ed.  Pharm.  Cartheuser's 
Process.) 

a.  Carbonate  of  potassa  6  oz. ;  sesquicarbohate 
of  ammonia  3^  oz.  Proc.  Triturate  together,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  perfectly 
mixed,  make  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water. 
Dry  this  very  carefully  at  a  heat  not  higher  than 
140°  Fahr.  until  a  fine  powder,  perfectly  devoid 
of  ammoniacal  odor,  be  obtained,  occasionally  tri- 
turating the  mass  towards  the  end  of  the  process. 

b.  (Process  of  Henry  and  Guibourt.)  Dissolve 
500  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  in  1000  parts 
of  water ;  filter,  if  necessary,  and  place  the  fluid 
in  a  porcelain  capsule;  net  in  a  salt-water  bath. 
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and  add  gradually  300  parte  of  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia.  Slightly  agitate  the  liquor  until  ammo- 
niacal  fumes  are  perceived;  then  filter  over  a 
heated  vessel,  and  net  it  aitide  to  cool.  Remarks. 
The  proce^  recommended  by  Geiger  b  similar  to 
the  last,  but  the  proportions  are  1  lb.  of  carbonate 
of  potaasa  aud'l  lb.  6  oz.  of  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

Prop.  Uset  ^c.  It  is  soluble  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  60° ;  is  fixed  in  the  air,  but  decom- 
posed into  a  carbonate  at  a  red  heat  It  possesses 
the  general  alkaline  properties  of  carbonate  of  po- 
taasa, but  in  an  inferior  degree.  It  is  much  used 
as  an  antacid,  and  for  making  efiervesctng  saline 
draughts.  The  dose  m  from  10  grains  to  J  a 
drachm. 

20  grs.  bicarbonate  of  potassa  in  crystals 
V ^ / 

saturate 


14  grs.  of  crystallized  citric  acid ; 

15  grs.  *'  tartaric  acid;  and 
^  oz.  of  lemon  juice. 

Pur.  and  Teata.  A  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate merely  causes  an  opalescence,  or  very  slight 
white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  this  salt;  if  it 
contains  carbonate  of  potassa  a  brick -colored  pre- 
cipitate will  be  thrown  down.  In  other  respects  it 
may  be  tested  like  the  carbonate,  which  see. 

BICARBONATE  OF  SOD  A.  Syn,  Aerated 
Soda.  This  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

I.  a.  (Seaquiearbonate  of  Soda,  P.  L.)  Ing. 
CarboMtte  of  soda,  lb.  vij. ;  water  1  gallon.  Proc. 
Dissolve  and  pass  carbpnic  acid  through  the  solu- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  fn  making  the  bicarbonate 
of  potowa. 

h.  Dissolve  160  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  13 
gallons  of  water,  and  pass  carbonic  acid  through 
the  solution.  The  bicarbonate  falls  down  to  the 
amount  of  about  50  lbs.,  and  may  be  collected  and 
dried  by  pressure  in  an  hydraulic  press.  A  fresh 
portion  of  8oda  may  be  then  dissolved  in  the  mother 
liquor,  and  the  whole  process  repeated  as  before. 
(Braiide.) 

c.  Mix  together  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
2  {mrts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  both  in  powder, 
and  surround  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  under  pressure.  I^t  the  action  go  on  till 
no  more  gas  is  absorbed,  which  will  generally  oc- 
cupy 10  to  14  hours,  according  to  the  pressure  em- 
ployed, then  remove  the  salt  and  dry  it  at  a  heat 
not  above  120°.  This  process  is  a  modification 
both  of  that  of  the  (xlinhurgh  Pharmacopiria  and 
that  of  Mr.  Smith,  described  in  the  Philadelphia 
Pharmaceutical  Journal.  Smith,  however,  em- 
p'ovH  the  salt  in  crystals.  In  Scotland  the  method 
jutft  dcfcribed  has  been  adopted  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, and  I  can,  from  my  own  experience,  bear 
te«tiniony  to  its  efficiency. 

Remarka.  A  cnide  sesquicarbonate  of  soda  has 
l)oeii  prepared  as  follows:  Calcine  carbonate  of 
soda  with  bran,  as  in  making  bicarbonate  of  po- 
tawa ;  wash  out  the  salt  and  crystallize :  ver)'  in- 
ferior. 

W.'Ing.  Carbonate  of  potassa  and  water,  of 
each  1  lb. ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  \  lb.  Proc. 
Dissolve  the  carbonate  in  the  water,  then  add  the 
amuiouia,  and  drive  off*  the  ammoniacal  fumes  at 


a  heat  under  130°  ;  lastly,  set  the  solution  aside 
to  cr)'stallize.  Remarka. /The  above  are  neariy 
the  proportions  of  the  P.  iTof  lt<09.  Winckler, 
however,  directs  80  of  carbonate  of  soda,  3  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  20  of  water ;  and  Henry 
and  Guibourt  order  6  parts  of  the  soda,  2  of  tlie 
ammonia,  and  4  of  water.  The  processes  I.  6  and 
I.  c  are  those  adapted  for  commercial  purposes. 

Prop.t  Uae,  ^e.  These  are  very  similar  to  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  it  is  man  f*Mb)y  alkaline. 
It  loses  a  part  of  its  acid  by  heat  The  daar  is 
from  10  to  40  grains,  as  an  mntacid  and  absorbent 
It  is  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  efier- 
vescing  powders  and  draughts,  for  which  purpose 
20  grs.  of  commercial  bicarbonato  of  soda 
^^ : y   ,  » 

are  taken  with  either 

18  grs.  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid ; 
-17  grs.  of  crystallized  citric  acid ;  or    ■ 
i  oz.  of  lemon  juice. 

Teata  and  Pur,  Dissolved  in  40  purts  of  wa- 
ter it  does  not  give  a  reddish  precipitate  with'  a  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate.  (P.  E.)  It  is  totally 
dissolved  in  water ;  neither  chloride  of  platina  nor 
sulphate  of  magnesia  throws  down  any  thing  from 
this  solution.  It  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous 
carbonate  by  heat  (P.  L.)  The  quantity  of  bi- 
carbonate any  given  samfde  contains  may  bs 
pretty  neariy  ascertained  by  well  washing  100 
grains  of  the  salt  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
and  filtering  the  solution.  The  residuum  left  npoa 
the  filter,  dried  at  a  heat  of  120°  and  weighed, 
will  give  the  per  cent  age  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
present,  (very  neariy.)  Dissolved  in  water  this 
will  give  only  a  trifling  white  precipitate,  with  eat- 
ronve  sublimate,  as  described  above,  while  the 
filtered  portion,  which  was  used  to  wash  the  sah, 
will  give  a  red  one,  if  it  contains  the  simple  carbon- 
ate of  soda. 

BICE,  BLUE.  The  naUve  blue  carbsnate  of 
copper,  prepared  by  grinding  and  washing.  I7«r. 
As  a  pifnn^nt 

BICE,  GREEN.  The  native  green  carbonate 
of  copper,  prepared  as  above.  Uae.   As  a  pigment 

BILE,  BILIOUSNESS.  Treat.,  ^c.  Persons 
subject  to  bilious  attacks  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
should  especially  avoid  using  those  articles  of  food 
which,  from  experience,  they  find  to  disagree  with 
them.  A  mutton  chop  under-cooked  is  an  excel- 
lent article  for  the  breakfast  or  lunch  of  a  bilious 
patient :  and  mutton  or  beef,  eKher  broiled  sr 
roasted,  so  that  the  gravy  be  retained,  is  better  for 
dinner  than  many  articles  apparently  more  deli- 
cate. These,  with  game  and  venison,  form  a  good 
variety  from  which  to  choose  a  bill  of  fare.  New 
l>crr  and  portrr  should  be  particulariy  avoided,  as 
well  as  puddings  and  most  articles  of  pastry,  as 
they  are  very  indigestible.  Hard  cheese,  butter, 
unripe  fruit,  and  esp<'cially  beans,  peas,  and  nuts, 
are  also  objectionable.  An  attack  of  bile  may 
frequently  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  saline  pur- 
gative, and  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  an 
emetic,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  epsooi 
salts,  orseidlitz  powdere. 

BILImS  of  FAKE.  (In  cookery  and  domes- 
tic economy.)  liists  of  the  various  articles  of  diet, 
either  actually  provided  for  use,  or,  being  in 
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•on,  are  proeorable  for  that  purpose.  Tb«  fol  low- 
ing bills  of  {aiej  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  "  The 
New  System  of  Cookery,"  publish^  by  .Mr. 
Murray,  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  vartous  articles 
in  season  at  difierent  periods  of  the  year,  and  which 
are  usually  found  at  those  tifnes  upon  the  greater 
nomber  of  well-prorided  tables. 
Bills  of  Fake   foa   Family  Doners,   &c., 

COSfTAINl.VO  A  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES   IN  SEASON 
IX  DIFFERENT  HONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR : 

First  Quarter,  January.— 'Poultry  r  Game, 
feasants,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  turkeys,  capons,  pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
tame  pigeons.  Fish :  Carp,  tench,  perch,  lam- 
preys, eels,  cray-fish,  cod,  soles,  flouudera,  plaice, 
tnrboC,  thomback,  skate,  sturgeon,  smelts,  whit- 
ings, lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  oysteia.  Vegetables : 
Cabbage,  savoys,  colewort,  sprouts,  l^ks,  onions, 
beet,  sorrel,  chervit,  endive,  spinach,  celery,  gar- 
lic, SQprionera,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  bitKsoli, 
(white  and  purple,)  shalots,  lettuces,  cresses,  mus- 
tard, rap^  salsafy,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  dry  and  some 
green ;  eucnmbera,  a^aragus,  and  mushrooms  to 
be  had,  though  not  in  season.  Fruit :  Apples, 
pears,  nuts,  walnuts,  medlars,  grapes. 

February  and  March,  Meat,  fowls,  and  game, 
IS  in  January,  with  the  addition  of  ducklings  and 
chickens ;  which  last  are  to  be  bought  in  Ix>ndon 
most  if  not  all  the  year,  but  very  dear.  Fish : 
km  the  last  two  months,  except  that  cod  is  not 
tbought  so  good  from  February  to  July,  but  may 
be  bought.  Vegetables:  The  same  as  the  for- 
mer months,  with  the  addition  of  kidney-beans. 
Fruits  :  Aj^es,  pears,  forced  strawberries. 

Second  Quarter,  April,  May,  and  June. — 
Meat :  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  venison,  (in 
Jone.)  Poultry :  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  duck- 
liosTi,  pigeons,  rabbits,  leverets.  Fish:  Carp, 
tench,  soles,  smelts,  eels,  trout,  turbot,  lobsters, 
chub,  salmon,  herrings,  cray-fish,  mackerel,  crabs, 
prawns,  shrimps.  Vegetables :  As  before ;  and 
in  May  eariy  potatoes,  peas,  radishes,  kidney- 
beans,  carrots,  turnips,  early  cabbages,  cauliflow- 
en,  asparagus,  artichokes,  all  sorts  of  salads  forced. 
Fruit :  In  June ;  strawberries,  cherries,  melons, 
l^een  apricots,  currants  and  gooseberries  for  tarts ; 
peacB,  grapes,  nectarines,  peaches,  and  some  other 
(niit;  but  most  of  these  are  forced,  and  conse- 
qnently  very  dear. 

Third  Quarter.  July,  August,  and  Septent' 
her. — Meat  as  before.  Poultry :  Pullets,  fowls, 
chickens,  rabbits,  pigeons,  green  geese,  leverets, 
tnrkey  poults.  Two  former  months  plovers,  wheat- 
eaten  ;  geese  in  September.  Fish  :  Cod,  had- 
dock, flcmnders,  plaice,  skate,  thomback,  mullets, 
pike,  carp,  eels,  shellfish,  except  oystefs,  mackerel 
the  first* two  months  of  the  quarter,  but  not  good 
in  August.  Partridge  shooting  begins  the  1st  of 
September;  what  is  used  before  is  therefore 
poached.  Vegetables :  Of  all  sorts,  beans,  peas, 
French  beans,  6lc.,  6lc.  Fruit :  In  July ;  straw- 
berries, gooseberries,  pine-apples,  plums,  various ; 
eherries,  apricots,  raspberries,  melons,  currants, 
*  damsons.  In  August  and  September;  peaches, 
plums,  figs,  filberts,  mulberries,  cherries,  apples, 
pears,  nectarines,  grapes.  Latter  months,  pines, 
melons,  strawberries,  medlars,  and  quinces;  in 
the  latter  month,  Morella  cherries,  damsons,  and 
various  plums. 
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Fourth  Quarter.  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember.— Meat  as  before,  and  doe  venison.  Pool" 
try  and  Game :  Domestic  fowls  as  in  former 
quarteis ;  pheasants  fh>m  the  1st  of  Ootober ;  par- 
tridges, larks,  hares,  dotterels;  the  end  of  the 
month  wild-ducks,  teal,  snipes,  widgeon,  grouse. 
Fish  :  Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch,  halibuts,  brills, 
carp,  salmon-trout,  bu'bel,  gudgeons,  tench,  shell- 
fish. Vegetables  .*  As  in  January,  French  beans, 
last  crop  of  beans,  &Ai.  Fruit :  Peaches,  pears, 
figs,,  bullace,  grapes,  apples,  median,  damsons,  fil- 
berts, walnuts,  nuts,  quinces,  services,  median. 
In  November — Meat :  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork, 
house  lamb,  doe  venison,  poultry  and  game  as  the 
last  month.  Fish  :  As  the  last  month.  Vegeta" 
bUs :  Carrots,  turnips,  pannips,  potatoes,  skirrets, 
scorzonera,  onions,  leeks,  shalots,  cabbage,  savoys, 
colewort,  spinach,  chard-beets,  chardoons,  cresses, 
endive,  celery,  lettuces,  salad-herbs,  pot-herbs. 
Fruit :  Peara,  apples,  nuts,  walnuts,  bullace,  ches- 
nuts,  median,  grapes.  In  December — Meat: 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  house  lamb,  pork,  and  venison. 
Poultry  and  Game :  Geese,  turkeys,  pullets,  pi- 
geons, capons,  fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  hares, 
snipes,  woodcocks,  larks,  pheasants,  partridges, 
sea-fowls,  guinea-fowls,  wild-ducks,  teal,  widgeon, 
dotterebi,  dun-birds,  grouse.  Fish :  Cod,  turbot, 
halibuts,  soles,  gurnets,  stui^on,  carp,  gudgeons, 
codlings)  eels,  dories,  shell&h.  Vegetables:  As 
in  the  last  month.  Asparagus  forced,  &^.  Fruit : 
As  the  last,  except  bullace. 

BIRCH  SUGAR.  Prep.  This  is  prepared  from 
the  juice  procured  by  boring  a  hole  in  th^  trunk 
of  the  birch  tree,  under  oije  of  the  largest  branches, 
carrying  it  quite  througb  the  Wood  to  the  bark  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  juice  that  flows  from  the 
wood  is  collected  in  suitable  vesselti,  and  after 
mixing  with  a  little  chalk  and  clarifying  with 
white  of  egg,  is  boiled  dow;i  to  a  proper  consistence. 

BIRDLIME.  Prep.  Boil  the  middle  bark  of 
the  holly,  gathered  in  June  or  July,  for  6  or  8 
houn  in  water,  until  K  becomes  tender;  then 
drain  off  the  water,  and  place  it  in  a  pit  under 
ground,  in  layers  with  fern,  and  surround  it  with 
stones.  Leave  it  to  ferment  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  until  it  forms  a  sort  of  mucilage,  which 
must  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  into  a  mass,  and 
well  rubbed  between  the  hands,  in  running  water, 
until  all  the  refuse  is  worked  out ;  then  place  it 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  leave  it  for  four  or  five 
days  to  ferment  and  purify  itself. 

Remarks.  Birdlime  may  also  be  made  from  mis- 
tletoe berries,  the  bark  of  the  wayfaring  tree,  and 
other  vegetables,  by  a  similar  process.  Should 
any  of  it  stick  to  the  hands  it  may  be  removed  by 
means  of  a  little  oil  of  lemon  bottoms,  or  turpen- 
tine. Use.  To  rub  over  twigs  to  catch  birds  or 
small  animals.  It  is  said  to  be  discutient  when 
applied  externally. 

BIRDS  may  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
some  tiiqe  by  removing  the  intestines,  wiping  the 
inside  out  quite  dry  with  a  towel,  and  then  flour- 
ing them.  A  piece  of  blotting  paper,  on  which 
one  or  two  drops  of  creosote  have  been  placed,  is 
now  to  be  put  inside  them,  and  a  similariy  prepar- 
ed piece  of  paper  tied  round  them.  They  should 
then  be  hung  up  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  will  be 
found  to  keep  much  longer  than  without  under- 
going this  process. 
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BISCUITS.  A  species  of  bard,  dry,  unleayen- 
ed  bread,  made  in  tbin  flat  pieces,  and  ^^neraily 
composed  of  flour  and  water,  to  wbicb  butter, 
su^r,  abnonds,  and  otber  articles  are  occasionally 
added. 

BISCUITS,  FANCY.  Prep,  Pound  1  lb.  of 
blanched  almonds  very  fine  and  sprinkle  them 
with  a  little  oranj^e  flower  water ;  when  reduced 
to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste  put  it  into  a  small  pan, 
and  add  a  little  of  the  finest  flour ;  mix  well  and 
put  the  pan  over  a  slow  fire,  and  move  the  paste 
well  about  to  prevent  it  buminj^,  until  it  becomes 
hard  enou)(h  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers ;  then  take 
it  out  and  roll  it  into  small  fillets,  and  make  it 
into  knots,  rin^,  or  other  shapes,  as  you  may  fan- 
cy. Next  make  an  icing  of  different  colors,  and 
dip  one  side  of  your  forms  in  it  and  set  them  to 
drain  on  a  clean  sieve.  They  may  be  varied  by 
strewing  over  Uiem  pistachio  nuts  of  different  colors, 
according  to  fancy. 

BISCUITS,  SPONGE.  Prep.  Add  the  whites 
and  yelks  of  twelve  eggs,  previously  well  beuten, 
to  1^  lbs.  of  finely  powdered  sugar,  and  whisk  it 
until  it  rises  in  bubbles,  then  add  1  lb.  of  flour  and 
the  rind  of  two  lemons  grated.  Form  them  into 
8hapi<«,  siil  a  little  sugar  over  them,  and  bake 
them  in  buttered  tin  moulds,  in  a  quick  oven  for 
one  hour. 

BISCUITS,  DEVILLED.  Butter  captain's 
biscuits  (or  any  similar  kind)  on  both  sides,  and 
pepper  them  well,  then  make  a  slice  of  good  cheese 
into  a  paste,  with  mode  mustard,  and  lay  it  on  one 
side  of  each  bisctiit,  spice  with  cayenne  pepper, 
and  grill  them.  Chopped  anchovies,  or  essence  of 
anchovies,  iri  also  a  good  addition. 

BISMUTH.  Syn.  Tin  CwLxm.  Marcasitk. 
C^onimercial  bismuth  is  principally  prepared  in 
Germany,  whence  it  is  exported  to  England.  In 
this  state  it  generally  contains  both  arsenic  and 
copper.  Chemically  pure  bisnmth  is  mode  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prep.  Heat  to  redness,  in  a  covered  crucible,  a 
mixture  of  the  oxide,  or  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  with 
half  its  weight  of  charcoal. 

Use,  4*f.  Bismuth  in  used  in  the  composition  of 
tj'pe  metal,  solder,  pewter,  fusible  metal,  and  sev- 
eral other  metallic  mixtures.  When  added  to 
other  metals  it  renders  them  more  fusible.  An 
alloy  of  tin,  nickel,  bismuth,  and  silver  is  said  to 
hindtT  iron  from  rusting.     (Erdemun*s  Jour.) 

Tentn.  Bismuth  dissolves  entirely  in  nitric  acid, 
from  which  water  and  alkalis  throw  down  a 
white  precipitate,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  a 
black  one.  The  nitric  solution  is  unaltered  bv 
addinir  sulphuric  acid. 

BISMl  TH,  BROMIDE  OF.  Thw  is  prepared 
by  heating  the  metal  with  an  exceiM  of  bromine  in 
a  gliuw  tube,  when  a  gray-colored  moss,  resembling 
fused  ifMliiie,  is  fonned.  It  is  volatile,  and  decom- 
poKe<l  bv  water. 

BISMUTH,  CHIX)RIDE  OF.  Prep.  Mix 
together  two  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one 
part  of  bismuth,  both  in  powder,  and  expose  the 
mixture  to  heat  until  all  the  mercury  be  expelled ; 
a  granular  substance  of  a  grayish  white  color  re- 
mains. 

BISMUTH,  ESTIMATION  OF.  I.  {When 
mixed  with  bodies  unafferted  by  sulphureted 
hydrogen.)       Pass     sulphureted     hydro^n    gas 


throogh  the  Ikiukl  proviously  mixed  with  a  largv 
quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  diluted  with  water. 
Collect  the  precipitated  sulphuret  on  a  filter,  wash 
well  with  water,  and  rediasolve  in  nitric  acid  in 
excess;  dilute  with  water  and  filter;  wash  the 
sulphur  left  on  the  filter  with  water,  soured  with 
nitric  acid ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and  precipi- 
tate the  bimnuth  m  the  state  of  oxide  by  cacbonate 
of  ammonia.  Allow  the  liquor  to  stand  for  some 
houra,  then  collect  the  deposite  on  a  filter,  wash  it 
with  water,  and  ignite  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible ; 
lastly,  weigh  it  The  weight,  in  grains  of  oxide 
multiplied  by  *899,  will  give  the  weight  of  metal  in 
the  sample. 

Remarks.  Should  the  sample  be  in  the  solid 
state,  it  may  be  dissdved  in  nitric  acid  in  excess, 
and  precipitated  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  as  above. 

II.  (When  neither  mixed  with  murimtie  arid 
nor  substances  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  am- 
monia.)  In  this  case  the  oxide  qf  bismuth  may  be 
at  once  thrown  down  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
ignited,  and  weiglied  as  before. 

in.  {When  mixed  with  lead.)  a.  *«  UUgnn 
precipitates  the  oxides  with  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  dissolves  them  in  acetic  acid ;  a  strip  of  clean 
lead,  the  weight  of  which  b  known,  is  then  put 
into  this  solution,  so  that  the  whole  of  it  is  covered. 
The  vessel  is  closed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
hours.  Bijtmuth  is  separated  in  a  metallic  state, 
that  which  remains  on  the  lead  is  washed  off,  and 
the  strip  dried  and  weighed.  The  bismuth  is 
brought  on  to  a  filter  and  washed  with  water 
which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool :  it  is 
then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated,'  heated, 
and  the  oxide  of  bismuth  weighed.  The  solutioa 
of  lead  is  precipitated  with  caiiwnate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  oxide  determined.  The  loss  of  weight 
which  the  lead  has  suffered  gives  the  quantity  of 
oxide  of  lead  which  wus  not  originally  in  the  solu- 
tion.**    (Berzelius  Jahresbericht,  21.) 

6.  Add  caustic  potassa  to  the  nitric  solution,  in 
sufficient  excess  to  redissolve  all  the  oxide  of  lead 
at  first  thrown  down.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  re- 
mains behind,  and  may  be  dried  and  weighed  as 
before. 

BISMUTH,  FIX)WERS  OF.  Prep.  Mix 
together  2  llx  of  nitre  and  1  lb.  of  bismuth,  both 
in  powder,  and  gradually  inject  them  into  an  iff- 
nited  tubulated  earthenware  retort,  having  a  wide 
mouth  and  furnished  with  a  receiver  to  catch  the 
flowers. 

BISMUTH,  OXIDES  OF.  I.  {Protoxide.) 
Prep.  a.  Expose  the  nitrate  or  subnitrate  to  a  full 
red  heat  in  a  crucible.     Cooler ;  yellow. 

h.  Diiwolve  2  lbs.  of  biriniutli  in  2^  lbs.  of  nitric 
acid,  and  drop  it  gradually  into  a  solution  of  3  lb«. 
of  carlxmate  of  potussa  in  twice  its  wei{rht  of  water ; 
wash  the  precipitate  well  with  cold  water. 

Remarks.  This  is  niucli  used  by  the  ladies  as  a 
cosmetic.  In  medicine  it  has  been  used  as  au 
aiitispoMinodic.     Color  :  |»earl  white. 

II.  {Peroxide.  Syn.  Deutoxide.)  Prep.  Gen- 
tly heat  the  protoxide  for  some  time  in  a  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potnsKa,  wnsh  it  well  with  water,  and 
then  dissolve  out  any  undecom|)oscd  protoxide  by 
digestion  in  dilute  nitrie  acid,  formed  with  1  part 
of  fitron^r  arid  to  [i  p:irt.t  of  water ;  afterwards 
again  well  wash  it  with  water.  A  heavy  brown 
powder. 
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BISMUTH,  SUBCHLORIDE  OF.  Syn. 
Pkau.  Powder.  Prep.  Drop  a  weak  Bolution  of 
cominoa  salt,  or  muriatic  acid,  into  another  of  bis- 
muth, prefKired  by  diasolving  that  metal  in  twice 
its  weight  of  nitric  acid:  colleci  the  precipitate 
and  wuh  it  well  with  water.  Use.  As  a  cosmetic. 
Both  this  article  and  the  subnitrate  have  received 
the  jiame  of  pearl  powder,  from  their  extreme 
beauty  and  whiteness. 

BISMUTH,  SUBNITRATE  OF.  Syn. 
TaisNrraATE  of  Bismuth,  (P.  L.)  White  Bis- 
muth, (P.  E.)  Pearl-white.  Maoistery  or  Bis- 
muth. Fard*s  Spanish  White.  Blanc  de  Fard. 
{Fr.)  Prep.  (Procese  of  the  London  PA.)  Dis- 
solve Jij  of  bismuth  in  ff  iij  of  nitric  acid,  previous- 
ly diluted  with  ff  ij  of  distilled  water ;  then  add  3 
quarts  of  cold  water,  and  allow  the  white  precipi- 
tate to  subside.  Afterwards  decant  the  clear 
liquor,  wash  the  powder,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle 
heat 

Remarks.  The  processes  of  the  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  are  similar.  Geiseler 
has  ascertained  by  comparative  experiment  that 
the  product  is  greater,  if,  according  to  Duflos,  the 
nitrate  of  bismuth  be  allowed  to  crystallize  pre- 
viously to  dilution  with  water,  than  lif  the  dilution 
be  executed  at  once.  The  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds was  as  10^  to  14,  the  quality  of  both  pre- 
parations being  alike.     (Ph.  C.  Bl.,  Dec.  1842.) 

Prop.  A  white  inodorous  powdf^r,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  freely  so  in  nitric  acid.  Use.  It  has 
been  given  in  some  chronic  stomach  complaints  in 
doses  of  5  to  20  grs.  and  upwards.  An  ointment 
formed  with  1  part  of  this  substance  and  4  parts 
of  lard,  has  been  long  in  use  as  a  remedy  in  some 
chronic  skin  diseases.  Used  by  the  ladies  as  a 
cosmetic. 

BISMUTH,  SULPUURET  OF.  This  is  a 
natural  production,  but  may  be  prepared  artificial- 
ly by  fusing  its  elements  together,  or  by  passing 
sulphureted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth. 

BISTRE.  A  dark  brown-colored  pigment, 
used  for  water-color  drawings,  after  the  style  of 
Indian  ink.  Prep.  This  color  is  made  from  the 
loot  of  beech-wood,  or  peat,  the  former  being  pre- 
ferred. The  most  compact,  best  colored,  and 
well  burnt  parcels  of  the  soot  are  selected  from 
the  chimney,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  sifted 
through  a  very  fine  lawn  sieve.  This  powder  is 
then  digested  in  pure  cold  water  for  several  hours, 
frequently  stirring  it  up  during  the  time  with  a  rod 
oi  glass  or  wood,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  set- 
tle, and  the  clear  water  decanted.  More  water  is 
then  poured  on,  and  the  process  repeated  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  time.  The  paste  is  now  poured 
into  a  tall  narrow  vessel,  which  is  then  filled  up 
with  water,  and  well  agitated ;  after  which  the 
grosser  parts  are  allowed  to  subside  for  2  or  3  min- 
utes, and  the  supernatant  liquor,  containing  the 
finer  portion  of  the  bistre  in  suspension,  is  poured 
off  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  left  to  deposite 
its  contents.  For  very  fine  bistre,  this  process  is 
generally  repeated  a  second  time.  The  powder 
deposited  in  the  last  vessel  is  now  collected  and 
partially  dried,  when  gum-water  is  added,  and  it 
is  made  into  cakes  and  finally  dried  for  use. 

Remarks.  Bistre  is  esteemed  by  artists  as  supe- 
rior to  Indian  ink,  for  drawings  which  are  intended 


to  be  afterwards  tinted  with  other  colors.  It  oc- 
cupies the  same  place  in  water  colors  that  brown 
pink  does  in  oil  painting. 

BITES  AND  STINGS  OF  INSECTS, 
REPTILES,  6ui.  Treat.,  ^c.  The  best  treat- 
ment  for  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  as  bees, 
waspsp  hornets,  &c.,  is  to  w^kti  the  part  with  wa- 
ter of  ammonia,  or  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
Should  considerable  inflammation  ensue,  and  the 
part  become  much  swollen,  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied, and  a  purgative  given.  The  stings  of  ven- 
omous reptiles  may  be  similarly  treated,  except*in 
cases  where  they  are  of  a  very  poisonous  descrip- 
tion, when  the  wound  should  be  first  well  washed 
with  water  of  ammonia,  and  afterwards  thorough- 
ly seared  with  lunar  caustic  in  every  part,  espe- 
cially the  interior  and  deep-seated  portions  ;  or  the 
surface  of  the  wound,  both  internal  and  external, 
may  be  removed  with  the  knife,  or  in  the  case  of 
a  small  joint,  as  a  finger,  the  injured  portion  may 
be  at  once  amputated.  A  similar  line  of  treat- 
ment should  be  followed  after  the  bite  of  a  dog 
supposed  to  be  mad.  It  has  been  lately  asserted 
by  one  of  our  most  celebrated  veterinary  surgeons, 
that  both  he  and  his  colleague  have  been  repeat- 
edly bitten  by  dogs  that  have  afterwards  been 
proved  to  be  mad,  but  from  having  fearlessly  ap- 
plied the  caustic  to  the  parts,  they  have  escaped 
uninjured. 

The  poison  inserted  by  the  stings  and  bites  of 
many  venomous  reptiles,  is  so  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  of  so  fatal  a  description,  as  frequently  to  oc- 
casion death  within  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
and  before  any  remedy  or  antidote  can  be  applied. 
But  even  in  these  extreme  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  strong  liquid  ammonia,  or  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  if  at  hand,  and 
applied  to  every  portion  of  the  wound,  immediate- 
ly  after  its  infliction,  would  neutralize  and  destroy 
the  dangerous  action  of  the  poison.  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  these  wounds  are  inflicted  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  precautionary  measures  are  sel- 
dom thought  of,  and  generally  at  times  when  peo- 
ple are  least  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  as  to  stagger  even  those 
observers  who  may  be  in  no  absolute  danger  them- 
selves. Such  is  the  bite  of  the  East  Indian  copra 
de  capello,  against  which  two  Carnatic,  or  Asiatic 
(arsenical)  pills  are  prescribed  by  the  Hindoos,  but 
which  are  generally  scarcely  swallowed,  before 
the  poison  of  the  serpent  has  rendered  the  patient 
a  stiffened  corpse.  In  all  cases  of  this  emergent 
kind,  the  remedy  must  be  either  one  to  be  applied 
to  the  wound,  to  neutralize  the  poison  before  it 
can  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  or  one  that  will  at 
once  mingle  with  the  circulation,  and  destroy  its 
action,  if  already  introduced  into  the  system.  Med- 
icines taken  by  the  mouth  are  slow  in  their  action, 
and  require  some  time  to  enter  into  and  mix  up 
with  the  whole  mass  of  blood.  When  the  venom 
of  a  rabid  dog,  or  of  the  more  poisonous  snakes,  is 
once  fully  absorbed  into  the  system,  there  appears 
to  be  no  treatment  that  can  save  the  patient.  A 
bottle  of  Madeira  wine,  drunk  in  two  doses,  about 
3  minutes  apart,  has  been  recommended  against 
the  latter,  and  is  perhaps  as  likely  to  prove  bene- 
ficial as  any  thing  else. 

BITTERN.     Prep.  A  mixtiu^  of  1  part  each, 
of  extract  of  quassia  and  powdered  sulphate  of 
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iron,  with  2  parts  of  extract  of  cocculus  indicus, 
4  parts  of  Spanish  liquorice,  and  8  of  treacle.  The 
liquorice  is  first  boiled  with  water  until  dissolved, 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  comastence  before  add- 
ing the  other  ingredients.  Remarks,  This  mixture 
is  made  by  the  brewers'  druggists,  and  sent  out  in 
casks,  disguised,  to  escape  detection.  It^  em- 
ployed by  the  fraudulent  brewer  to  unpart  a  false 
bitter  and  strength  to  his  liquor. 

BITTERS.  Bitters  are  considered  as  tonic 
apd  stomachic,  and  to  improve  the  appetite  when 
taken  in  moderation.  The  best  time  b  early  in 
the  morning,  or  an  hour  before  meals.  An  ex- 
cessive use  of  bitters  tends  to  weaken  the  stomach. 
They  should  not  be  taken  for  a  longer  *  period 
than  a  fortnight  at  one  ftfn«,  allowing  a  similar 
period  to  elapse  before  again  having  recourse  to 
them. 

BITTERS,  BRANDY.  Syn.  Spirit  Bit- 
ters. Prep.  I.  Dried  orange  and  lemon  peel,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  fresh  ditto,  of  each  3  oz. ;  good  bran- 
dy 1  gallon  ;  lump  sugar  I  lb.  Proc.  Digest  the 
peel  in  the  brandy  for  10  daj's,  frequently  shak- 
ing ;  then  prcm  out  the  liquor  and  filter  through 
blotting  paper ;  lastly,  dissolve  the  sugar  therein. 
Remarks.  A  very  a^eeable  bitter,  either  taken  as 
a  dram,  or  mixed  with  other  liquor. 

II.  Gentian  root,  bruised,  4  oz. ;  fresh  orange 
peel  5  oz. ;  cassia  bark  2  oz. ;  cardamom  see^, 
bruised,  1  oz. ;  cochineal,  bruised,  \  oz. ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon.  Proc.  Digest  for  a  week,  then 
decant  the  clear,  press  the  bottoms,  and  pour 
thereon  5  pints  of  water ;  again  digest  for  3  da}ii, 
then  press  out  the  liquor,  mix  the  two  tinctures, 
filter  and  udd  sugar  2  lbs. 

III.  Bruised  gentian  2  oz. ;  fresh  orange  peel 
3  oz. ;  casdia  bark  \  oz. ;  cloves  1  drachm  ;  proof 
qnrit  1  gallon ;  cape  or  raisin  wine  ^  gallon ;  di- 
gest for  a  week  as  before,  then  add  sugar  1  lb., 
and  a  little  coloring,  if  required. 

IV.  Bruised  gentian  \  lb. ;  cochineal  \  oz. ; 
•ugar  I  lb. ;  spirit  (24  u.  p.)  1  gallon. 

BITTERS,  CAIX)MBA.  Prep.  Calomba 
root,  fresh  orange  and  lemon  peel,  of  each  I  oz. ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  for  a  week,  then  ex- 
press the  tincture,  add  lump  sugar  4  oz.,  and  a' 
little  coloring. 

BITTERS,  WINE.  I.  Ing.  Bruised  gentian 
root,  fresh  orange  and  lemon  peel,  of  each  1^  oz. ; 
white  wine  1  quart;  digest  for  a  week,  and 
■train. 

II.  (M.  Dubois.)  Cinchona  bark,  bruised,  8  oz. ; 
white  canella  1^  oz. ;  juniper  berries,  lemon  peel, 
and  winter's  bark,  of  each  1^  oz. ;  carbonate  of 
soda  I  oz. ;  Madeira  wine  1|  gallons ;  digest  for  a 
week. 

III.  Fresh  lemon  peel  1  lb. ;  dried  orange  peel 
1  lb. ;  bruised  gentian  root  \  lb. ;  cape  wine  1  gal- 
lon ;  as  before. 

Use.  As  a  tonic  and  stomachic. 

BLACK  ASH.  The  waste  lye  of  the  soap- 
makers,  evaporated  in  large  iron  boilers,  the  salt 
■eparated  as  it  falls  down,  and  then  heated  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  until  it  b  partially  decom- 
posed and  fused,  when  it  b  run  into  iron  pots  to 
cool.  Use.  It  b  used  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
mon soap  and  alum. 

BLACK,  BEECH.  Syn.  Veortablb  Blue 
Black.    Made  by  burning  beech-wood  in  close 


vessels,  and  well  washing  and  igniting  the  char- 
coal with  water.     Used  as  a  pigment 

BLACK,  BONE.  Syn,  Animal  Charcoai. 
The  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  bone  i^iriL 
Use.  As  a  pigment ;  for  making  blacking  ;  as  a 
material  for  the  moulds  of  founders ;  for  clarif}ing 
and  bleaching  liquids,  and  for  removing  lime  from 
sirup  in  refining  sugar.     Sold  for  ivory -black. 

BLACK,  (FINE,)  BONE.  Syn,  Paris 
Black.  Turners*  bone-dust,  burnt  with  great 
care  in  covered  iron  crucibles,  and  afterwards 
ground  very  fine.  Use.  A  beautiful  black,  works 
well  both  in  oil  and  water;  sold  for  real  ivor}'- 
black,  and  for  burnt  lamp-black. 

BLACK,  BRUNSWICK.  Prep.  Melt  with 
care  2  lbs.  of  asphaltum  in  an  iron  pot,  then  stir 
in  1  pint  of  hot  boiled  oil,  mix  well,  remove  the 
pot  from  the  fire,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  add  9 
quarts  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Use.  To  blacken  and 
polish  grates  and  ironwork. 

BLACK.  BURNT  LAMP.  Lamp-black  heat- 
ed  in  a  covered  iron  cruciUe  until  all  its  greasi- 
nesB  b  burnt  ofl^  Use.  As  a  water-color.  Paris 
black  b  usually  sold  for  it 

BLACK,  COMPOSITION.  Syn.  Prumia.^ 
Black.  The  residuum  of  the  process  of  making 
prussiate  of  potash  from  blood  and  hoofs.  Use. 
As  a  pigment,  and  instead  of  bone-black,  than 
which  it  decolors  better. 

BLACK  DYE.  I.  (For  Cottom  and  Linen.) 
Proe.  a.  Steep  the  goods,  previously  dyed  blue, 
for  2*4  hours  in  a  decoction  of  gall  nuts  or  sumach, 
then  withdraw  them,  rinse  them  well  in  water, 
and  pass  them  through  a  bath  of  acetate  of  iron 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  again  rinse  and  air 
them,  then  pass  them  a  second  time  through  the 
bath,  to  which  a  little  more  iron  liquor  must  be 
added.  The  whole  process  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  iiecessar)'. 

b.  Steep  the  goods  in  a  mordant  of  acetate  of 
iron,  working  them  well,  then  pass  them  through 
a  bath  of  madder  and  logwood  for  2  hours. 

Remarks.  About  2  oz.  of  coarsely  powdered 
galls,  or  4  oz.  of  sumach,  are  required  for  every 
pound  of  cotton,  in  the  process  of  galling.  The 
former  should  be  boiled  in  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  3  or  4  pints  of  water  to  every  pound  of 
cotton,  but  the  sumach  bath  b  better  made  by 
mere  infusion  in  ver}'  hot  water.  For  a  ver)*  su- 
perior black  the  stuff*  must  be  first  dyed  blue,  as 
before  mentioned. 

II.  (For  Silk.)  Silks  are  dyed  much  in  the 
same  way  as  woollens,  but  the  process  b  conduct- 
ed with  less  heat,  and  the  richness  of  the  dye  may 
be  varied  at  pleasure,  by  allowing  the  goods  to 
remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  the  bath. 

Proc.  a.  Give  the  silk  a  bath  of  gall  nuts  for 
from  12  to  40  hours,  occasionally  working  it 
therein,  then  take  it  out,  rinse  and  air  it,  and  nm 
it  through  a  bath  containing  a  little  sulphate  <^ 
iron,  for  a  few  minutes :  again  rinse  and  air  it 
The  whole  operatiou  may  then  be  repeated  until 
the  proper  depth  of  color  b  obtained. 

b.  Boil  22  lbs.  of  Aleppo  galls,  bniised,  for  1 
hour  in  2  hogsheads  of  water,  then  add  32  lbs.  of 
copperas,  14  lbs.  of  iron  filings,  and  22  lbs.  <^ 
gum ;  digest  for  1  hour,  and  when  the  ingredients 
are  diwiolved,  pass  the  silk,  previously  galled  with 
I  of  its  weight  of  galb,  through  the  bath  for  1 
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hoar,  th«n  rinae  and  air  it  well ;  next  leave  it  in 
the  dye  bath  for  from  6  to  12  hours,  and  agrain 
repeat  the  whole  procesi  as  often  aa  neceoMury. 
The  above  ingredients  are  for  1  cwt.  of  silk. 

III.  {For  WooL)  Wool  and  woollen  goods  are 
oaually  dyed  blue,  preparatory  to  undergoing  the 
process  of  being  dyed  black,  as  not  oi^y  is  the 
color  thus  rendered  fuller,  and  finer  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  but  also  more  durable.  When  the 
goods  are  coarse  or  common,  and  the  price  is  an 
object,  they  are  generally  *'  rooted**  instead  of  be- 
ing **  hlueaJ*  'fhSm  consists  in  giving  them  a  dun 
or  brown  color,  with  the  husks  of  walnuts,  or  the 
roots  of  the  walnut  tree.  The  goods  being  thus 
prepared  are  ready  to  receive  the  dve. 

Proc,  a.  Twenty  lbs.  of  logwood  chips  and  18 
lbs.  of  galls,  reduced  to  a  rough  powder,  are  en- 
closed in  a  coarse  bag,  and  placed  in  a  suitable 
sixed  boiler,  where  they  are  boiled  with  water  for 
8  or  10  boon ;  |  of  Uus  decoction  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  another  copper,  with  2  lbs.  of  verdigris 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  gcrads 
passed  through  it  for  two  hours,  at  a  heat  but  lit- 
tle below  boiling.  The  goods  are  next  drained 
out,  and  another  }  of  the  decoction  of  logwood 
and  galls,  and  9  lbs.  of  copperas  added  to  the 
b(Mler ;  the  fire  is  then  lowen^l,  and  as  soon  as  the 
copperas  is  dissolved,  the  cloth  is  again  introduced 
ind  worked  through  it  well  for  1  hour ;  it  is  then 
taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  remaining  third  of 
the  decoction  added,  with  about  20  lbs.  of  sumach ; 
the  whole  is  then  brought  to  a  boil,  and  2  pounds 
more  sulphate  of  iron  a!dded,  with  a  pailful  of  cold 
water,  after  which  the  goods  are  put  in  a  third 
time,  and  worked  for  1  hour ;  they  must  then  be 
taken  out,  vashed  and  aired,  and  again  passed 
through  the  bath  for  an  hour.  The  stuff  is  now 
thoroughly  rinsed,  until  the  water  comes  off  clean, 
when  it  may  be  dried  at  once,  or  further  softened 
and  beautified  by  putting  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  through  a  hot  bath  of  weld,  but  not  boiling, 
after  which  it  must  be  again  rinsed.  Remarks, 
The  above  proportions  are  for  1  cwt.  to  H  cwt 
of  wool  or  stuff,  and  forms  a  beautiful  though 
expensive  dye.  The  following  are  simpler  and 
cheaper  methods. 

h.  Make  a  bath  as  before  with  2  lbs.  of  fustic, 
4^  lbs.  of  logwood,  and  1 1  lbs.  of  sumach ;  boil 
the  cloth  therein  for  3  houis,  then  lift  it  out  and 
add  1 1  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when  dissolved 
pass  the  cloth  through  it  during  2  hours.  Next 
rinse  and  air  the  cloth,  and  again  pass  it  through 
the  bath  for  1  hour ;  lastly,  rinse  until  the  water 
runs  clear. 

e.  Make  a  bath  as  before,  with  4  oz.  of  bruised 
galls,  and  1^  lbs.  of  logwood  chips;  boil  your 
goods  therein  for  2  hours,  then  take  tliem  out, 
and  add  4  oz.  of  green  copperas,  and  when  it  is 
dissolved,  pass  your  goods  through  it  for  2  hours, 
keeping  the  bath  very  hot,  but  not  boiling ;  again 
take  them  out,  wash  and  air  them  well,  add  1  oz. 
more  of  copperas  to  the  bath,  and  pass  the  cloth 
through  it  for  another  hour ;  lastly,  well  rinse  it 
This  method  is  suited  to  dyeing  in  the  small  way 
m  private  families.  The  above  ingredients  are 
sufficient  for  7  or  8  lbs.  of  woollen  goods,  if  well 
managed. 

.  Remarks,  In  the  process  of  dyeing  black,  es- 
pecially oa  wool,  it  is  necesary  to  take  it  out 


several  times,  and  expose  it  to  the  air;  this  is 
called  " airing"  and  is  done  to  allow  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  the  dye,  without 
which  a  good  color  cannot  be  produced.  The 
usual  proportions  employed  by  the  dyers  of  Eng- 
land are,  5  lbs.  each  of  galls  and  copperas,  and 
30  lbs.  of  logwood  for  every  cwt.  of  cloth,  but 
these  weights  are  often  increased  for  choice  goods. 

BLACK  DRAUGHT.  Syn,  Compound  Sen- 
na Mixture. 

Prep.  I.  Infusion  of  senna  f  ^xivss. ;  tincture 
of  senna  f  Jiss. ;  epsom  salts  Jiv. ;  carbonate  of 
ammonia  3j ;  mix.    (U.  H.) 

II.  Senna  13  oz. ;  boiling  water  2  quarts ;  di- 
gest for  4  hours  in  a  hot  place,  then  press  out  the 
liquor  in  a  tincture  press,  and  add  |  of  a  pint  of 
tincture  of  senna  (co.)  and  1  lb.  of  epsom  salts. 

III.  East  India  senna  2  lbs.;  boiling  water  9 
quarts ;  tincture  of  senna  and  epsom  salts,  of  each 
3i  lbs. ;  as  last 

IV.  Senna  8  lbs. ;  boiling  water  9  gallons ;  ep- 
som salts  16  lbs.;  tincture  of  senna  1^  gallons; 
treacle  and  coloring,  of  each,  1  quart 

V.  As  last,  but  instead  of  tincture  of  senna, 
use  3  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine  and  2  quarts  of 
water. 

Remarks,  As  the  above  mixture  contains  but 
little  spirit,  and  from  its  great  consumption,  being 
made  in  large  quantities,  it  frequently  spoils  be- 
fore the  whole  is  sold,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
To  avoid  this,  1  drachm  of  cloves  and  2  drachma 
of  mustard  seed,  both  bruised,  may  be  added  to 
every  gallon  of  the  strained  liquor  at  the  same 
time  with  the  salts,  spirit,  and  coloring,  after 
which  it  must  be  shaken  up  repeatedly  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  days 
more,  when  it  will  become  as  clear  as  brandy. 
If  wanted  immediately  it  may  be  at  once  filtered 
through  a  flannel  bag. 

BLACK,  FLOREY.  Syn.  Floree  d'Indk. 
The  dried  scum  of  the  dyer's  woad  bath.  It 
makes  a  superior  blue-black. 

BLACK.  FRANKFORT.  Vine  branches, 
lees  of  wine,  dtc.,  calcined  in  covered  vessels, 
and  then  well  washed  and  ground.  Use.  As  a 
pigment,  and  to  make  printer  s  ink. 

BLACK,  FROM  WINE  LEES  AND  TAR- 
TAR. This  pigment  is  prepared  by  calcination 
in  cylindrical  iron  pots,  furnished  with  covers,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  left  a  small  hole  for  the 
escape  of  the  fumes  and  vapors.  When  smoke 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  the  process  is  concluded, 
and  after  cooling,  the  whole  is  well  washed  and 
ground  fine.     Use.  Similar  to  Frankfort  black. 

BLACK,  HARTSHORN.  Prepared  by  cal- 
cining the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  spirits  of 
hartshorn.     Similar  to  ivory  and  bone  black. 

BLACKING,  (FOR  Dress  Boots  and  Shoes.) 
Prep.  I.  Gum  arabic  4  oz.  j  treacle  or  moist  su- 
gar 1  oz. ;  ink  \  pint ;  vinegar  and  spirit  of  wine, 
of  each,  1  oz.  Proc,  Dissolve  tl^e  gum  and  trea- 
cle in  the  ink  and  vinegar,  then  strain  and  add 
the  spirit 

II.  To  the  above  add  1  oz.  of  sweet  oil,  and 
\  oz.  of  lamp-black. 

III.  Beat  well  together  the  whites  of  two  eggv, 
a  tablespoonful  of  spirit  of  wine,  a  lump  of  su- 
gar, and  a  httle  finely-powdered  ivory-black  to 
thicken. 
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Remarkt.  The  firat  two  articles  are  applied  to 
the  leather  by  the  tip  of  the  finj^r  or  a  sponge, 
and  allowed  to  dry  out  of  the  dust,  and  are  only 
adapted  for  clean,  dry  weather,  or  indoors.  The 
last  is  laid  on  and  polished  with  a  brush,  and  then 
left  for  a  few  hours  to  harden.  It  may  also  be 
used  to  revive  the  faded  black  leather  seats  and 
backs  of  old  chairs.  All  of  these  possess  great 
brilliancy  for  a  time. 

BLACKING,  (FOE  Harness,  Slc.)  Prep. 
Melt  2  oz.  of  mutton  suet  with  6  oz.  of  bees*- 
wax ;  add  6  oz.  of  sugar-candy,  2  oz.  of  soft  soap 
dissolved  in  water,  and  1  oz.  of  indigo  finely  pow- 
dered ;  when  melted  and  well  mixed,  add  a  grill 
of  turpentine.  Lay  it  on  the  harness  with  a 
qwnge,  and  polish  off  with  a  bruAh. 

BLACKING,  (FOR  Boots  and  Shoes.) 

I.  (Liquid.)  Prep.  a.  Ivory-black,  in  fine  pow- 
der, 1  lb. ;  treacle  |  lb. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  beer  and 
vinegar,  of  each,  1  pint  Proe.  Rub  together  the 
first  three  until  the  oil  be  perfectly  " killed"  then 
add  the  beer  and  vinegar. 

6.  Ivor)'-black  and  treacle,  of  each  1  lb. ;  sweet 
oil  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  i  lb.  Proc.  Mix  the 
fint  three  as  before,  then  gradually  add  the  vitriol, 
diluted  with  thrice  its  weight  of  water ;  mix  well, 
and  let  it  stand  for  3  hours,  when  K  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  or  sour 
beer. 

c.  Ivory -black  and  treacle,  of  each  i  lb ;  oil  of 
vitriol  1  oz. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  sour  beer  1  pint ;  as 
above. 

d.  Ivory -black  7  lbs. ;  treacle  6  lbs. ;  sweet  oil 
1  lb. ;  oil  of  vitriol  ^  lb. ;  water  q.  s.,  as  last 

e.  Ivory-black  3  cwt ;  crude  molasses  2  cwt ; 
linseed  oil  3  gallons ;  oil  of  vitriol  20  lbs. ;  water 
q.  s.,  as  last 

II.  {PoMte.)  Prep.  a.  Treacle  1  lb. ;  ivory-black 
H  lbs. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  rub  together  as  before, 
then  add  a  little  lemon  juice  or  strong  vinegar. 

b.  Ivory-black  2  lbs. ;  treacle  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  water  q.  s.,  as  before. 

c.  Ivory-black  28  lbs. ;  treacle  21  lbs. ;  common 
oil  1  quart ;  oil  of  vitriol  3  lbs. ;  water  q.  s. 

d.  Ivory -black  3  cwt ;  common  treacle  2  cwt ; 
linseed  oil  and  vinegar  bottoms,  of  each  3  gallons ; 
oil  of  vitriol  ^  cwt ;  water  q.  s. 

Remarks.  The  manipulations  required  for  paste 
and  liquid  blacking  are  the  same,  the  difference  in 
the  two  being  the  quantity  of  Uquid  added.  Thus, 
by  diluting  paste  blacking  with  water  or  beer  bot- 
toms, it  may  be  converted  into  liquid  blacking  of 
a  similar  quality,  and,  by  using  less  fluid  matter, 
the  ingredients  of  liquid  blacking  will  produce  paste 
blacking.  One  thing  must,  however,  be  observed, 
and  that  is,  that  the  ivory-black  used  for  Uquid 
blacking  must  be  reduced  to  a  much  finer  powder 
than  for  paste  blacking,  as,  if  this  be  not  attended 
to,  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  be  with  difficul- 
ty diffused  again  through  the  liquid.  For  those 
persons  who  do  not  Uke  the  use  of  blacking  con- 
taining oil  of  vitriol,  the  first  of  the  above  forms, 
either  for  paste  or  liquid,  may  be  adopted.  The 
vitriol,  however,  greatly  contributes  to  promote  the 
shining  properties  of  the  blacking,  and  in  small 
quantities  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  leather  as  has 
been  falsely  represented,  as  it  wholly  unites  itself 
to  the  lime  of  the  phosphate  contained  in  the  ivor>'- 
black,  and  is  thus  partly  neutralized.    This  is  tho 


reason  why  lamp'blaek  should  nsver  be  emplojred 
for  blacking,  as  it  has  \io  earthy  base  to  absorb  or 
neutralize  the  acid,  which  would  then  prove  very 
hurtful  to  the  leather.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  now  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated shming  blackings.  The  addition  of  white 
of  eggs,  isinglasB,  gum  arable,  and  similar  articles 
to  blacking,  always  proves  injurious,  as  they  tend 
to  stiffen  the  leather  and  to  niake  it  crack. 

BLACK,  JAPAN.  Syn.  BrruMUcous  Var- 
NisH.  Prep.  Fuse  by  a  gentle  heat  12  ok.  of  am- 
ber, and  2  oz.  of  asphaltum,  then  add  2  oz.  of  black 
rosin,  and  ^  a  pint  of  boiled  oil ;  mix  well,  remove 
it  fixnn  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  |  pint 
of  spirit  of  turpentine ;  mix  well  together.  C/se.  To 
varnish  metals. 

BLACK,  IVORY.  Syn.  Covoajtm  Bi^cc 
Cassbl  Black.  Prep.  Put  into  a  crucible,  sur- 
rounded by  burning  coals,  fragments  or  turnings  of 
ivory,  or  of  the  osseous  parts  of  animals,  and  cover 
it  closely.  The  ivory  or  bones,  by  exposure  to  the 
heat,  will  be  reduced  to  charcoal  When  no  more 
smoke  is  seen  to  pass  through  the  joining  of  the 
cover,  leave  the  crucible  over  the  fire  for  half  an 
hour  longer,  or  until  it  has  completely  cooled. 
There  wUl  then  be  found  in  it  a  hard  carbonaceous 
matter,  which  must  be  pounded  and  ground  oo  por- 
phyry with  water,  washed  on  a  filter  with  wrnrm 
water,  and  dried.  Before  it  is  used  it  must  be  again 
subjected  to  grinding.  Remarks.  Black  tfanAtd 
by  bones  is  reddish.  That  produced  br  ivory  is 
more  beautiful  It  is  brighter  than  black  obtained 
from  peach  stones.  When  mixed  in  a  proper  dose 
with  whitelead,  it  forms  a  beautiful  pearl  grey. 
Ivory-black  has  a  very  deep  and  rich  color.  Tbe 
Cologne  and  Cassel  blacks  are  formed  from  hrory. 

BLACK,  LAMP.  Prep.  1.  Suspend  over  a 
lamp  a  conical  funnel  of  tin  plate,  having  above  it 
a  pipe  to  convey  from  the  apartment  the  snMike 
which  escapes  from  the  lamp.  Large  mushrooms, 
of  a  very  Mack  carbonaceous  matter,  and  exceed- 
ingly li^t,  will  be  formed  at  the  summit  of  the 
cone.  Thb  carbon  is  reduced  to  such  a  slate  of 
division,  as  cannot  be  given  to  any  other  matter* 
by  grinding  it  on  a  piece  of  porphyry.  This  black 
goes  a  great  way  in  every  kind  of  painting.  It 
may  be  rendered  less  oily  and  drier  l^  calcination 
m  close  vessels. 

The  funnel  should  be  united  to  the  pipe,  which 
conveys  off  the  smoke,  by  means  of  wire,  because 
solder  would  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

II.  This  article  was  originally  prepared  by  burn- 
ing oil  in  lamps  and  collecting  the  soot  in  a  frmnel 
inverted  over  it,  as  above  described.  Hence  tftie 
name.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  made  on  tftie 
conunercial  scale,  by  burning  the  (h1  of  bones  or 
common  coal  tar,  previously  freed  from  its  anuDO- 
nia,  and  receiving  the  smoke  in  a  suitable  cham- 
ber. In  the  patent  process  of  Messn.  Martin  and 
Grafton,  the  coal  tar  is  violently  agitated  with  lime 
water,  until  the  two  are  well  mixed,  after  which  it 
is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  lime  water  being 
drawn  off,  it  is  washed  several  tunes  with  hot  wa- 
ter. After  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  re- 
moved by  subsidence  and  decantation,  it  is  put  into 
stills,  and  heat  applied  until  the  impurities  hare 
passed  over,  and  tlie  Hpirit  runs  clear  and  smooth. 
The  receiver  is  then  charged,  and  the  heat  raised 
sufficiently  high  to  drive  over  the  whole  of  the  «il 
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aod  qMiit,  leaytng  only  the  a^haltani  in  the  still. 
The  tar  or  liquor  in  the  receiver  is  then  put  into 
a  lon^  cast-iron  tube,  furnished  with  numerous 
large  burners,  underneath  which  is  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  pipe  to  nearly  the  boilingr  point  Over 
each  burner  is  a  sort  of  funnel,  which  goes  into  a 
casA-inm  pipe  or  main,  and  which  receives  the 
smoke  in  a  similar  way  fixnn  all  the  burners.  From 
this  the  smoke  is  conveyed  by  large  pipes  to  a  box, 
where  the  heaviest  part  of  the  bUck  is  deposited ; 
from  this  it  is  carried  by  pipes  to  a  second  box, 
wliere  another  deposite  takes  place,  and  firom  this 
box  the  pipe  is  continued  until  K  passes  into  a  series 
of  large  canvass  bags,  arranged  side-by-aide,  and 
connected  together  at  top  and  bottom  alternately. 
Fifty  or  eighty  of  these  ham  are  employed,  the  last 
one  being  &ft  open  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the 
smoke,  which  has  thus  been  made  to  traverse  a  space 
of  about  400  yards.  As  soon  as  the  bags  contain 
any  considerable  quantity  of  black,  they  are  re- 
moved and  emptied.  The  black  deposited  in  the 
last  bag  is  the  finest  and  best,  and  it  becomes  pro- 
greosively  coarser  as  it  approaches  the  furnace. 

BLACKLEAD.  <9yii.  Fluhbaoo.  Carburet 
OF  Iron  7  Qual.  Ute,  ^c.  The  best  blacklead 
oomes  from  Cumberiand,  and  is  used  for  making 
pencib  for  artists.  The  coaner  sorts  are  employed 
to  impart  a  metallic  lustre  to  other  bodies,  and  mix- 
ed with  grease  to  diminish  friction.  Blacklead  is 
also  used  to  cover  the  face  of  articles  on  which  it 
is  desired  to  deposite  a  coating  of  copper  by  the  elec- 
trotype. It  has  been  used  in  herpes,  and  some 
chronic  skm  diseases,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment, 
made  with  4  times  its  weight  of  lard. 

BLACK,  PEACHSTONE.  The  stones  or  ker- 
nets  of  peaches,  cherries,  and  other  similar  kinds 
of  fruit,  burned  in  close  vessels,  then  ground  and 
washed  well  Use.  It  woiks  well  with  oil ;  mixed 
with  white  lead  and  oil  it  makes  old  gray. 

BLACK,  PITCOAL  The  best  coal  for  this 
purpose  is  that  which  has  a  shining  fracture.  It 
afiords,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  brown  the  artist 
can  place  on  his  palette ;  being  remarkably  clear, 
not  so  warm  as  Vandyke-brown,  and  serving  as  a 
shadow  for  blues,  recfei,  or  yellows,  when  criazed 
over  them.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  Titian 
made  large  use  of  this  material.  Coal,  when  burn- 
ed to  a  white  heat,  then  quenched  in  water,  a^ 
ground  down,  gnves  an  excellent  blue-black. 

BLACK  REVIVER.  Syn.  Faris's  Anticar- 
DicM.  Prep.  I.  Blue  galls,  bruised,  4  oz. ;  log- 
wood, copperas,  iron  filings,  and  sumach,  of  each 
1  cfi. ;  vinegar  1  quart  Proe.  Macerate  in  a  close 
vessel,  with  heat,  for  24  hours,  then  strain  off  the 
clear,  add  the  filings  and  copperas,  and  shake  it  oc- 
casionally for  a  week.     Keep  it  in  a  corked  bottle. 

IL  Bruised  blue  galls  1^  lbs.;  logwood  \  lb. ; 
copperas  6  oz. ;  vinegar  1  quart ;  water  3  quarts. 
As  above. 

III.  Calls  1  lb. ;  logwood  2  lbs. ;  copperas  ^  lb. ; 
boil  for  2  hours  in  water  5  quarts,  until  reduced 
to  a  gallon,  and  strain.  Use.  To  restore  the  color 
of  black  cloth. 

BLACK,  RUSSIAN.  Syn.  Russian  Lamp- 
Black.  Prepared  by  burning  the  chips  of  resin- 
o<i8  deals,  and  collecting  the  black  matter  deposited 
by  the  smoke.  It  is  a  good  black  pigment,  but 
ipt  to  take  fire  spontaneously  if  left  for  some  time 
iiioistened  with  oil. 


BLACK,  RICE.  Prepared  by  burning  rice  in 
close  vessels.     The  color  is  very  poor. 

BLACK,  SPANISH.  Syru  Cork  Black. 
Cork  burnt  in  close  vessels,  and  the  charcoal  ground 
and  washed  with  water.  A  good  color,  and  workf 
very  soft 

BLACK,  SOOT.  The  soot  of  coal  fires,  ground 
and  sifted.  Used  as  a  conunon  paint ;  mixed  wiUi 
Venetian  red  and  oil,  it  makes  a  chocolate  color ; 
also  used  to  make  gray  mortar. 

BLACK,  SUGAR.  Syn,  Jamaica  Black. 
Prepared  by  burning  sugar  in  close  vessels.  It 
works  free,  but  is  deficient  in  body.  It  is  a  warm 
color  for  washing  drawings,  and  equal  in  mellow- 
ness to  Indian  i^  and  bistre. 

BLACK,  VINE  TWIG.  Pren.  From  vine 
twigs,  by  calcination  as  above.  With  whitelead 
and  oil  it  produces  beautiful  shades  of  silver  gray 
and  white. 

BLACK,  WHEAT.  From  wheat  burnt  in 
close  vessels.  Remarks.  A  superior  black,  be- 
tween ivory  and  lamp-black ;  it  has  a  full  body 
and  dries  hard  and  quickly  with  oiL 

BLADDERS.  Prep.  j-c.  These  articles  are 
prepared  by  cutting  off  the  fat  and  loose  mem- 
branes attached  to  them,  and  washing  them  first 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  after- 
wards in  clear  water ;  they  are  then  blown  out  and 
submitted  to  pressure  by  rolling  them  under  the 
arm,  by  which  they  become  considerably  larger ; 
they  are  next  blown  quite  Ught,  dried,  and  tied  up 
in  dozens  for  sale.  Use.  Employed  by  druggists 
and  oil  and  colormen  to  tie  over  pots,  bottles,  and 
jars,  and  to  contain  pill  masses,  and  other  similar 
substances.  Caution.  Never  buy  bladders  unless 
they  are  perfectly  dry  and  tifi^ht,  as,  if  the  reverse 
be  the  case,  they  will  neither  koep  nor  prove  sound. 

BLANCHING  OR  WHITENING.  An  oper- 
ation in  cookery,  performed  by  putting  tongues, 
palates,  meat,  &c.,  into  cold  water,  when  it  is 
gradually  brought  to  boil,  and  the  article  taken  out 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  where  it  is  left  until 
quite  cold.  It  is  intended  to  impart  whiteness, 
plumpness,  and  softness. 

BLANC,  (in  Cookery.)  A  compound,  formed 
by  mixing  1  lb.  of  grated  bacon,  1  lb.  of  suet,  ^  lb. 
of  butter,  2  lemons,  3  or  4  carrots  cut  into  dice, 
3  or  4  onions,  and  a  little  water,  and  boiling  them 
until  done. 

BLANCMANGE,  (i\  Cookery.)  Jelly,  sea- 
soned and  made  up  into  forms.  Prep.  I.  Isin- 
glass 1  oz. ;  sweet  almonds,  12  in  no. ;  bitter  do. 
6  in  no. ;  milk  1  quart.  Proc.  Boil  the  isinglass 
and  almonds  grated  in  the  milk,  until  of  a  proper 
consistence  when  cold ;  then  strain  it,  and  when 
neariy  cold  pour  it  into  the  moulds,  previously 
rubbed  with  a  little  salad  oil,  and  then  wiped  out 
again. 

II.  To  the  above  add  \  lb.  of  lump  sugar  and  4 
tablespoon fuls  of  cream  ;  when  cold,  remelt  it  and 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  after 
which  it  may  be  moulded  as  before. 

III.  Use  calves'  feet  jelly  instead  of  isinglass. 

IV.  (Mrs.  HoppMAN'a)  Isinglass  \  Ifcr. ;  rose- 
water  \  pint ;  milk  2  quarts ;  milk  of  almonds  \ 
pint. 

V.  (Rice.)  Ground  rice  2  oz. ;  milk  1  pint ;  lump 
sugar  3  oz. ;  a  little  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon ;  dis- 
solve the  rice  in  the  milk  by  boiling ;  reduce  it  to  a 
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proper  coiwistence,  then  add  the  spice  and  sugar, 
boil  for  1  minute,  and  strain,  and  when  nearly  cold 
mould  as  above.  Caution.  The  powdered  rice 
must  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  cold  water  pre- 
viously to  adding  it  to  the  milk,  to  prevent  it  run- 
ning into  lumps. 

VI.  ( Wett  Ind^n.)  Make  a  jelly  with  arrow- 
root, and  to  every  pint,  when  nearly  cold,  add  a 
gloss  of  sherry,  a  spoonful  each  of  brandy  and 
oranjre  flower  water,  and  2  oz.  of  lump  sugar. 

VII.  (Transparent.)  Instead  of  milk  use  water, 
and  clarify  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

BLANQUENINE.  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Mills  to  a  new  vegetable  alkali,  which  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  in  white  cinchona  baik.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Science,  Ap.  1828.) 

BLANQUETTE,  (in  Cooukt.)  A  sort  of 
white  fricasee. 

BLEACHING.  Syn.  BLANcmssAOB.  (Fr,) 
Blkichen^  (Oer.)  The  operation  by  which  the 
natural  colors  of  substances  are  discharged,  and 
they  become  white  or  colorless.  Bleachmg  may 
be  performed  either  by  natural  means,  as  exposure 
to  light,  air,  and  moisture,  or  by  chemical  agents, 
as  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphurous  acid,  &c. 
In  many  of  the  processes  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
both  methods  are  combined.  The  most  important 
application  of  the  art  of  bleaching  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 
The  celerity  with  which  this  is  performed  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  the  trifling  expense 
thereby  incurred,  contribute,  in  no  smidl  degree, 
towards  inducing  that  preference  universally  shown 
to  the  productions  of  the  looms  of  Great  Britain. 

Cotton,  from  its  original  whiteness,  and  little  at- 
traction for  coloring  matter,  is  more  easily  bleached 
than  most  other  substances.  On  the  old  plan,  it  is 
first  well  washed  in  warm  water  to  remove  the 
weaver's  paste  or  dressing,  then  "  bucked''  (boiled) 
in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  and  after  being  well  washed 
is  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  or  bleaching  ground, 
and  freely  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture.  l*he  operation  of  "  bucking**  and 
exposure  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  when 
the  goods  are  '*  Boured"'  or  immersed  in  water  acid- 
ulated with  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  they  re- 
ceive a  thorough  washing  in  clean  water,  and  are 
dried.  From  the  length  of  the  exposure  upon  the 
bleaching  ground,  this  method  has  been  found  to 
injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  and  from  the  num- 
ber of  operations  required,  necessarily  becomes  ex- 
pensive, and  produces  considerable  delay;  it  has 
therefore  ver>'  generally  given  place  to  the  improved 
system  of  chemical  teaching,  by  means  of  chloride 
of  lime.  In  this  method,  after  the  first  operation 
of  washing  and  bucking,  as  in  the  common  procem, 
the  cotton  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  weak  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  lime,  and  afterwards  passed 
through  soured  water,  when  it  has  only  to  be  tho- 
roughly washed  and  dried. 

Linen  is  bleached  in  a  similar  way  to  cotton,  but 
the  operation  is  more  troublescHne,  fmm  its  greater 
affinity  for  coloring  matter. 

Wool  is  first  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  ful- 
ler's earth  and  soap,  m  the  fulling  mill,  to  remove 
adherent  grease  and  dirt,  and  is  then  well  washed 
and  dried,  when  it  is  usually  found  sufficiently 
white  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  dyer ;  but  should  the 
slight  yellow  tint  it  retains  prove  objectionable,  it  is 


run  through  water  tinged  blue  with  indigo,  or  it  if 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  bummg  sulphur ;  the  latter 
method  gives  it  a  harsh  feel,  which  is  best  removed 
by  a  bath  of  soap  and  water,  but  this  will  repro- 
duce its  previous  yellowishness. 

Silk  is  bleached  by  boiling  it  in  white  soap  and 
water,  to  remove  the  natural  yellow  varnish  that 
covers  it,  after  which  it  is  subjected  to  repeated 
rinsings.  Articles  that  are  required  to  be  very 
white,  as  gloves,  stockings,  Alc,  are  also  submitted 
to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur. 

Straw  is  also  bleached  by  the  fumes  of  nlphor ; 
hence  arises  the  sulphurous  smell  emitted  by  new 
straw  hats  and  bonnets.  They  may,  however,  be 
bleached  in  a  much  better  manner  by  the  qm  of  a 
little  oxalic  acid,  or  chlorido  of  lima. 

Old  Raqs,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
paper  pulp,  are  generally  bleached  with  chlorine. 

rRLVTED  Books,  Enoravinqs,  &4^,  may  be  whi- 
tened by  first  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  weak 
chloride  of  lime  water,  next  to  water  soured  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  to  pure  water,  to  re- 
move any  adhering  acid  or  chlorine. 

Remarks.  The  theoretical  principles  of  bleach* 
ing  are  but  little  understood ;  it  is  thought  to  de- 
pend  upon  the  action  of  oxygen,  in  a  nascent  state, 
on  the  particles  of  coloring  matter,  but  this  is  un- 
supported by  direct  experiment  It  is,  however, 
an  art  eminently  indebted  to  chemistry  for  its  pres- 
ent efficiency,  and  is  based  on  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  facts  which  that  science  has  called  to 
light 

BLEEDING  FROM  THE  NOSE.  When 
thb  occurs  under  common  circumstances*  and 
without  violence,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
effort  to  relieve  the  body  from  an  excess  of  blood ; 
but  when  it  becomes  habitual,  or  is  the  result  of 
violence,  remedial  measures  riiould  be  had  recourse 
to.  A  simple  means  of  arresting  the  liemorrhage 
is  to  introduce,  by  means  of  a  probe,  a  small  piece 
of  lint  or  soft  cotton,  previously  dipped  into  some 
mild  styptic,  as  a  solution  of  alum,  white  vitriol,  or 
creosote,  or  even  cold  water.  This  will  generally 
succeed,  but  should  it  not,  oold  water  may  be 
snufied  up  the  nostrils,  or  a  small  piece  of  iee 
placed  in  the  nose.  Should  tlie  bleeding  be  very 
profuse,  or  persistent,  medical  advice  should  be 
had  recourse  to.  I  once  saw  a  perron  (an  inn- 
keeper) lose  his  life  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
from  a  voluntary  haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  stop  or  lessen. 

A  plan  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Dr.  Negrter, 
of  Angieni,  which,  he  sayH,  is  simple  and  certain. 
**  It  is  preferable  to  the  occiusion  of  the  nostrils,  as 
that  is  difficult  to  maintain,  especially  in  sleep. 
During  three  years  that,  in  nuinrrous  caises,  he  has 
tried  this  method,  which  is  simply  elevating  the 
patient's  arm,  he  has  never  found  it  to  fail.  After 
detailing  several  cases,  he  thus  explains  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  plan.  When  the  person  is  standing 
with  the  arms  at  the  side,  the  blood  which  escapes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  takes 
two  directions,  viz.,  towards  the  head,  and  towardi 
the  arms,  and  that  which  goes  to  the  head  is  al- 
most equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  received 
by  both  superior  extremities.  If,  however,  the 
individual  who  was  formerly  hanging  his  arms, 
raised  them,  the  blood  which  was  flowing  horitoo- 


BLI  1! 

UUy  and  withoat  •Sort  troca  tha  lubel&vUu  into 
the  hnchjal  uterica,  inuM  tben  uceod  agaiiut 
the  wMglil  of  Ihe  column  of  blood  canlained  in  ths 
Utter;  and  uttwra  i>  notbing  in  the  sctoCniuDg 
the  um  to  inersuB  tba  fores  of  the  circulttioii,  it 
fnllowi,  that  put  of  the  force  formerly  expended 
ia  Hnding  the  blood  up  the  earatidi,  mujt  now  be 
HbUmcled,  and  added  to  that  which  drives  it 
UuDUgh  the  bnchia]  arteH«&  Thk  eiplaaation 
may  or  maf  not  be  coalinned  by  eiperimenta. 
The  aubject  ia  worth  iDTcatigatien."  (Arcbivea 
g6Din\f  de  M^decioe.    June,  IB43.) 

BLRNORRHCEA.  An  ii>crea»d  diacharge  of 
mucua  tnini  Ihe  nntbia  or  Tagina-  Treat.  Ad- 
miniater  mild  aperieata  and  tunica.  Cold  bathing, 
and  geneiBl  hiUkta  of  oleanlineM,  pawerfuUy  pro- 

BLIND,  WRITING  FOR  THE.  Ifaoiron 
nyle  or  pencil,  with  a  moderately  fioe  point,  be  uaed 
la  write  with  upon  paper,  and  a  little  more  prea- 
lure  be  emplored  than  ia  ubbe  a  common  pen, 
ctaaracten  will  be  produced  which  may  aanly  be 
read  by  blind  penana  after  a  little  pnctiee,  bj 
paaing  tbeir  fingen  orer  them,  eithsr  on  the  aide 
OQ  wUob  they  were  written,  where  they  will  ap- 
pear in  iDtogUo,  at  by  remwig  the  p^ar,  where 
they  will  apoear  in  MlieC 

BUSTER,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  I.  A 
pifce  of  lint  dipped  into  vinegar  of  canthaiidee, 
and  immediately  after  ila  application  to  Ihe  akin, 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  atrap^ng,  to  prevent 
eiaporation,  will  apeedily  roiae  a  bliater, 

II.  Concentrated  acetic  acid,  qiplied  in  Ihe 
Kune  way,  will  have  a  aimilar  eSect. 

III.  The  following  method,  propoaed  by  Dr. 
Darcq,  i*  very  aimple  and  convenient :  Into  a  flat 
walch-i^aM,  pour  from  8  to  10  drope  of  very  con- 
centimted  ammonia ;  cover  the  liquid  with  a  amall 
piece  of  linen,  of  a  rather  lea*  diameter  than  that 
of  the  glaa,  and  ilowly  apply  Ihii  Uttle  appar&tua 
to  the  preiioualy  ihaTed  akio.  Keep  Ihe  whole  in 
ila  place  by  mean*  of  modenite  preaaure  with  Ihe 

Aa  BOon  ai  a  red  ring,  about  S  etnlimetni  in 
breadth,  ■  obaerred  round  the  glaaa,  it  ia  certain 
that  reaication  ia  effected.  S«nelim«  acarcely 
30  aecoodi  ■*  necewary  for  obtaining  thia  neult 
It  lemains  only  to  remove  Ihe  apparatua,  to  woah 
the  put,  and  to  tear  away  with  a  pair  of  nipper*  Iht 
epidennia,  which  cornea  off  eaaUy  and  in  one  piece. 

The  ill  I  ■ill!  ia  according  to  the  object  ia  view, 
— to  tha  indicaliona  of  the  endermic  method,  for 
Fiample.     (Bull,  do  Tli«r.  &.  Chem,  No.  L.  S8.) 

BLISTER,  LIQUID.  Prep.  I.  Spaniah  fliea 
i  9t- ,  boiliog  water  1  pint ;  apirita  of  wine  4  oi. ; 
corroHve  aoblimale  i  oz-;  apirila  of  aalla  }  oi. 
Pne.  Digeat  the  fliea  in  the  water,  in  a  warm 
place,  for  34  honra,  then  add  Ihe  corroaiTe  aabli- 
mnte,  daaoived  in  Ihe  ipirita  of  ivine,  and  laatly, 
tba  i^itita  of  aalla.    It  may  either  be  (trained,  or 

3  «■■ ;  oil  of  origanum  1  ol  ;  mix.  Add  finely 
pMntwad  Spaniu  fliea  I  oi. 

IlL  8tnHi«eatbliateriiigplaatar3ox.;o>Ioftnr- 
fl"*""  1  ox. ;  mix  with  ■  gentle  heat. 

tV.  Linaeed  oil,  reain  cerate,  and  oil  of  tnrpen- 
liiis,of  eacbSioi.;  powdered  Siet  1  ot. ;  aa  abirra. 

Vtt.  For  hotaea  and  cattle. 
IG 


1  BLO 

BLISTER,  FERFBTUAL.  AoommonbUi- 
ter,  raiaed  in  the  uaoal  way,  but  imtead  of  allow- 
ing the  aurface  to  heal  np,  after  the  diacharge  of 
Ihe  water,  it  ■*  kept  open  by  dreaaing  it  with  aavine 
or  cantharidiB  ointment. 

BLISTERING  TISSUE.  Thin  paper,  m 
ailk,  ipiaad  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  aleohalio, 

BLOOD,  BULLOCK'S. 
ployed  for  the  clariGcaUon  of  wines  and  nitipa ;  hi 
the  prrparalion  of  adheave  cemenia ;  ooarae  paint 
for  out-door  worlc ;  aa  a  manure ;  aa  a  Ueacliing 
powder ;  and  for  aeveral  other  purpoeea.  The 
blood  of  aheep,  [Nga,  and  bullocka,  mixed  with 
Sour  or  oatmeal,  and  aeaaoning,  i*  ived  a*  an  ali- 
ment by  the  common  pe«^de,  but  it  ia  nuhsr  mdi- 
realjble,  and  eonaequaiWT  cannot  prove  nonriahing. 

BLOOD,  POWDERED.  Prtp.  Dry  the 
blood,  by  &«a  eipoaote  in  tUn  layer*  to  a  correot 
of  air,  at  a  heat  under  135°,  until  it  beoomea  iuf- 
Gciently  dry  to  powder.  Utt.  For  exportation  to 
the  coloniea,  where  It  ia  laad  ui  (he  augar  woA*. 
Remarka,  Bollock'a  blood,  dried  at  a  tunpeiatnra 
from  319°  to  SSS",  and  ooanely  powdered,  ia 
much  need  by  fraudulent  dealer*  to  adulterate 

BLOOD,  SPITTING  OF.  (See  Huor- 
TTra) 

BLOOD,  SPITTING  OF.  Pokux  Ran- 
DT  roa.  Prep.  Infuaion  of  red  toaea  5i  ot. ;  ainip 
of  poppiea  1  01. ;  diluted  aulphuric  acid  SO  dropa ; 
mil.  Dott.  One  or  two  lableapoonfuls  four  limea 
a  day. 

BLOOM.  ALMOND.  Prep.  Boil  1  ox.  of 
ground  Bmiil  wood  in  3  pinla  of  water,  for  15 
minulea,  itraui  and  add  1  oi.  of  iainglaas,  )  ex.  of 
powdered  cochineal,  I  oi.  of  alum,  and  J  oi.  of  bo- 
rax ;  boil  again  for  3  minalea,  or  until  the  whole  ia 
diaacrived,  and  atjun  through  a  piece  of  Gne  clolh- 

BLOWPIPE.  Aa  ioalrument  by  mean*  of 
which  the  flaoie  of  a  caudle  or  lamp  ia  directed 
upon  anj'  subalance  [riaced  to  receive  il,  which  i* 
thua  BUbjected  to  an  mlenae  heat. 

The  hotteat  portion  of  Ihe  flame  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  blowpipe,  ia  at  ths  tip  of  Ihe  out- 
er white  flame,  which  baa  alao  the  property  of 
rapidly  burning  or  oiidiiing  any  aubatance  placed 
in  it,  which  ia  capable  of  anch  an  action  ;  hence 
ithaabeen  called  the  "  axiditing  fiame."  The 
interior  blue  flame  hu  alao  been  colled  the  "  re- 
dueiag  fame,"  from  the  property  it  [niaeBea  of 
abstracting  oiygta  from  moat  aubstaacea  placed 

App.  '•Tin  aubatance  to  be  aabmitted  to  Ihe 
Bclioa  of  the  blowpipe,  mutt  be  placed  on  « 
piece  of  charcoal,  or  in  a  amall  apooa  of  jriatina, 
gold,  or  rilver  ;  or,  according  to  Sauaaoie,  a  plate 
of  cyaoile  may  aomelimea  be  oaed.  Charcoal 
from  the  pine  ia  to  be  preferred,  which  ihould  be 
well  ignited  and  dried,  that  it  may  not  eraek.  Tha 
■idra,  not  th*  end*,  of  Ihe  fibre*  mn*l  be  uaed ; 
otberwiaa  tha  anhatance  to  be  fuaed  apraad*  about, 
and  a  round  bead  will  not  ha  Ibrniod.  A  amall 
hole  ia  to  be  made  in  the  charcoal,  which  ia  beat 
done  bj(  *  ^  of  pUte  iron  bent  longitudinally. 
Into  tbw  htria  the  aubatance  to  be  examined  moM 
be  put,  in  very  small  quantity ;  if  a  very  intenae 
heat  ia  to  be  uaed,  it  itwiU  not  exceed  the  aiie  o( 


BLO  l: 

"  Metallie  ipoom  are  xmti  when  the  (abstuicc 
to  be  eiBiniiiHt  ia  iiituuled  to  b«  cxpiMMl  to  the  ac- 
tioD  of  beet  only,  aod  might  Dudergo  Kune  change 
by  uninwliato  conlKCt  witb  the  charcDaL  When 
the  spoon  ia  uard,  the  fisme  of  Ibe  blowpipe  riiould 
'  ,t  part  of  it  wbicb  contalm  the 


I  itaelf.     The  h 


inder  e 
dialely  applied  lo  the  mbatai 

ill*  of  the  qioon  may  be  maenea  inut  a  piece 
of  charcoal ;  and  if  a  very  iDteuae  beat  ■•  re- 
quired, Ills  bmri  of  [he  ipooii  may  be  adapted  to 
a  hole  in  the  chatroal.  Small  portiom  may  be 
taken  ap  by  platina  foroepa.  Salli  and  volatile 
■ubatanoea  ore  to  be  heated  ia  a  glaa  tube  doaed 
at  one  end,  and  enlarged  according  to  circumitan- 

When  tbe  babanar  of  the  lubatanoe  baa  been 
ebwrred  in  thie  way,  it  k  melted  with  Tsrioui 
fluiea,  ■■  microAoamic  salt,  botai,  Sm,,  and  their 
action  ejnmined,  both  in  the  interior  and  eiteriot 
Bame,  by  vbich  raeans  its  ccmpontiaa  raay  be 
feneislty  aaccrtoined,  by  refercnc*  to  any  work 
on  miDMaloiry. 

Bepnnen  an  nnially  unable  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual atrnam  of  air  from  the  jet,  whicb  ia,  how- 
ever, very  aimple  to  accompliih.  Tbe  operation 
dependi  upon  a  little  artifice  in  blowing  through 
the  pipe,  which  ii  in  reality  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe than  to  acquire.  -'The  eSwt  intended  to 
be  produced  ia  a  continual  atream  of  air  for  many 
minute*,  if  neceaaary,  without  cetaing.  Thii  if 
done  by  a|q>lyiug  the  tongue  to  the  niof  of  the 

tween  the  month  and  the  pasage  of  tbe  nontrils ; 
by  which  meana  the  operator  ia  at  liberty  to 
breathe  through  the  uoatiila,  at  the  aame  time  that 
by  the  muacln  of  the  tips  he  forcea  a  continual 
aUeam  of  air  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  moutb 
through  the  blowpipe.  When  tbe  mouth  begiua 
to  be  empty,  it  ia  repleniahed  by  tbe  luogi  in  an 
inatant,  while  tbe  tongue  m  withdrawn  from  the 
roof  of  the  moulh.  and  replaced  again  in  the  aame 
manner  a*  in  pronouneiug  the  monosyllable  lul. 
In  tha  way,  tbe  stream  may  be  continued  for  a 
long  time  without  any  fatigue,  if  the  flame  be 
not  urged  tew  impetuouaiy  ;  and  even  in  this  case 
no  other  fatigue  I*  fell  thar  that  of  the  muodta  of 
the  lips."  (Ure.) 

For  imduclng  eitreme  degree*  ot  heat,  tbe 
flame  ia  blown  with  a  jet  of  oiygen  gas,  and  the 
instrument  ia  then  called  an  "  oxygm  bhinpipt;" 
or  a  mixture  of  oiygen  and  hydrogen  ia  burned, 
whrn  it  is  called  an  '^  oxu-hydrogfn"  blowpipe, 
Tbe  heat  prodoced  by  the  laU  is  so  great  that  no 
fuhslince  can  stand  before  it  The  most  refrac- 
tory native  compounds,  aa  rock  cryital,  quarli, 
Ami,  chalk,  plumbago,  Slc,  are  immediately  fused. 
Uold  is  volatniied,  and  iron  is  rapidly  connuned 
the  instant  it  is  placed  in  the  flame.  To  iwi  thia 
wonderful  iaatrumeat  with  safety,  and  to  prevent 
an  eiptosion,  a  peeuliariy  constncted  jet  is  re- 
quired. The  principal  Uowpipea  in  genera]  use 
are  figured  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  Tbe 
aliape  of  the  esnunon  blowpipe  sdopteJ^  by  the 
eiperimentalist  may  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  iu 
einployer. 

This  appantua  ia  also  funuritad  with  valvea  and 
^iringK 

Beaide  tbe  following  there  tra  Mvanl  atkn  n- 


1.  Oi]'.h7*ig*B  Uowpliia. 


X  Bnnaaa'i 

da. 
A). 

c.  BnU  itQlM  wilb  h<m  win  nBai 
•.  Js^  (Laon.]  dlioaw  l-miS,( 

Hiark.) 

rietiea  of  blowpipes,  in  which  the  all 
tbe  ptesfureof  a  column  of  water 

is  expelled  by 
(hence  calM 

pipe.") 

(/at.  The  blowpipe  is  of  moat  exlenaira  apfili- 
cation  in  qualitativa  analysia,  eapecially  of  ■nia- 
erals,  and  its  iwe  cannot  be  too  highly  nnoai- 
mended  to  the  young  chemiat 

For  further  infoRnation  on  this  sobjeet  the 
raadrris  referred  to  Gahn  on  tbe  Blowpipe;  to 


e  Da- 


when  used  at  the  rate  of  J  ton  to  every  aO  or  N 
loads  of  mould,  together  with  a  chaldron  of  lim* 
per  acre.  It  mast  be  well  turned  over,  aad  after 
lying  3  or  4  month*  the  land  win  be  in  priOM  eaa> 

BLUE,  CHARCOAU  Prtp.  Tritunle  car- 
bonized vine  atalki  with  aa  equal  weight  of  pot- 
ash, then  put  it  into  a  crucible  and  place  it  over 
the  fire,  until  the  mixture  eeaae*  to  swell,  keeping 
it  well  stiired  all  the  time  ;  next  allow  it  to  taA, 

alkali  with  dilute  aulphuric  acidj  Ibe  liqnid  be- 
comes blue,  and  a  dark  precipitate  falls  down, 
which  luma  of  a  brilliant  blue  color  when  dried 
and  heated. 

BLUE,  COBALT.  Prtp.  I.  Diwotre  Zaflh 
1  lb.  in  (lb.  of  nitric  acid,  diluled  with  an  eqinl 
weight  of  water,  by  digestion  for  some  boon, 
evaparsle  nearly  to  drynea,  then  dissolve  in  warm 
water,  filter  and  odd  a  solnlion  of  pho^etc  of 
soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls  down;  col- 
then  mix  it  while  still  moist  witb  8  times  it* 
weight  of  freshly  precipitate  hydrate  of  alamiaa, 
alao  well  washed  and  atill  moist.  Stir  tbem  to- 
gether until  dry ;  lastly,  eipoae  the  mntBie  to  a 
cherry  red  heat  in  a  cnicibls,  after  which  cool  tb* 
mass,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

II.  Precipitale  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  eobah  a* 
above,  and  proceed  as  before. 

IIL  Make  a  stronf  aolntioo  of  iMMnI  BlIiMi 
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of  cobalt,  and  mix  it  with  pore  moiit  alumina, 
then  diy  it  and  proceed  as  before. 

rV.  Precipitate  a  salation  of  nitrete  of  cobalt 
with  ammoida  alom,  collect  the  precipitate,  wash, 
dry,  and  heat  it  to  m  cherry  red  as  before. ' 

U§e.  A  beantifol  blue  pigment,  very  perma- 
nent 

BLUE,  CHEMIC.  Syn.  8azon  Blue.  Li- 
auiD  Bl.uk.  Sulfhate  or  Indioo.  Pref.  I. 
Indigo  1  lb. ;  oil  of  vitriol  8  lbs.  Proc,  Put  the 
acid  into  an  earthenware  pan,  placed  in  a  tub  of 
water  to  keep  it  cool,  and  add  the  indigo,  pre- 
riously  reduced  to  fine  powder,  in  small  sCkcces- 
■▼e  portions,  carefully  stirring  to  prevent  it  heaU 
ing.  When  all  the  indigo  has  been  added,  cover 
iq>  the  vessel  and  let  it  stand  for  4  bouri,  oeca- 
nonally  stirnng  it  durfa^f  the  time ;  lastly,  dilute 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

II.  Indigo  1  OS. ;  oil  of  vitriol  4  at. ;  dissolve  as 
before ;  the  next  day  add  1  oz.  of  dry  potash ;  let 
it  stand  a  day  longer,  then  dilute  it  with  12  oi.  of 
vatier. 

C/se.  In  dyeing  greens  and  blnea,  either  wHb- 
tut  preparation  or  with  a  mordant  of  alum  and 
tartar. 

BLUE,  CHINA.  Sun,  Rotal  Shalts.  Prep, 
Grind  together  oxide  of  cobalt  or  zaffle,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  potash,  and  8  tiroes  its  weight  of 
feldspar.  Then  submit  the  mixture  to  fusion  in  a 
enicible.  I/se.  To  paint  pottery,  and  as  a  pig- 
ment 

BLUE,  IRON.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  filtered 
solution  oT  prolosulpbate  of  iron,  with  anotber'of 
phosphate  of  soda.  Collect  the  powder,  wash 
and  dry  it     Vet.  A  lively  sky-blue. 

BLUE,  MOLYBDENUM.  Prep.  Dissolve 
iolphnret  of  molybdenam  in  nitric  acid,  then  add 
some  tin  filings  and  a  little  muriatic  acid.  After 
digestion  for  some  time,  pour  off  the  clear  and 
evapcHT^e  to  dryness.  Mix  the  powder  thus  ob- 
tained with  moist  hydrate  of  alumina,  as  in  ma- 
king cobalt  blue,  and  heat  it  to  nearly  a  dull 
red. 

BLUE,  MOUNTAIN.  Carbonate  of  copper, 
mixed  with  earthy  matter. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Prep.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  8  oz.  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of 
wator,  then  add  simultaneouriy,  separate  solutions 
of  pruflsiate  of  potash  and  common  pearlash,  im- 
til  they  cease  to  produce  a  precipitate;  lastly, 
allow  the  liquid  to  deposite,  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion, warii  the  remainder  well  with  water,  and 
dry  it  Or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  may 
be  first  made  and  precipitated  with  the  prussiate 
of  potaA,  and  instantly  mixed  with  the  solution 
of  alum  and  a  solution  of  pearlash,  added  until 
it  cesaes  to  produce  a  precipitate. 

BLUE,  SUPERB  LIQUID.  Prep.  Put  mto 
a  small  matrass  or  common  vial  1  oz.  of  pure 
Prussian  blue  reduced  to  powder,  and  pour  over  it 
from  1}  oz.  to  2  oz.  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 
The  mixture  produces  an  efiervescence,  and  the 
prassiate  soon  assumes  the  consistence  of  thin 
paste.  Leave  it  in  this  state  for  24  hours,  then 
dilute  it  with  8  or  9  oz.  of  water,  and  preserve  the 
color  thus  diluted  in  a  bottle  well  stopped. 

The  intensity  of  this  color  may  b«  lessened,  if 


necessary,  by  new  doses  of  water.  If  the  whdo 
of  this  mixture  be  poured  into  1  quart  of  water,  it 
will  still  exhibit  a  color  sufficiently  dark  fop  wash- 
ing prints. 

BLUE,  STONE.  Syn.  Yvk  Blue.  Thumb 
Blue.  '  Knob  Blue.  Ceown  Blue.  Megklen- 
BUBO  Blue.  Queen's  Blue.  Prep,  Mix  finely 
powdered  indigo  with  starch  paste  until  a  proper 
color  be  produced,  then  make  it  into  small  lumps. 
II.  Instead  (tf  starch  use  whiting  and  a  little 
weak  size.  Vet,  Employed  by  laundresses  to 
^ve  a  faint  blue  ti:^re  to  linen. 

BLUE  DYE.  Prae,  First  give  the  goods  a 
mordant  of  alum,  then  rinse  them  well  and  boil 
them  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  blue  vitriol  has  been  added. 

II.  Boil  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  then  add  1  oz. 
each  of  tartar  and  verdigris  to  every  pound  of 
logwood  employed,  and  boil  again. 

III.  Bill^rriee,  elder-berries,  mulberries,  privet- 
berries,  and  several  other  vegetable  blue  sub- 
stances, may  be  used  to  dye  blue  as  above  instead 
of  logwood. 

-  Remarke,  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  alum 
the  color  verges  on  purple,  and  by  employing  a 
little  acetate  of  iron  or  green  copperas,  the  daner 
shades  are  produced.  Verdigris,  blue  vitriol,  and 
alkalis  tam  it  more  on  the  blue,  and  a  mordant  of 
tm  imparts  a  violet  cast  None  of  these  dyes, 
however  skilfully  managed,  are  so  permanent  as 
those  produced  with  indigo  and  Prussian  bine. 
(See  Indioo,  Pbussian  Blue,  and  Dteino.) 

BOARDS,  MARBLE,  &c.,  TO  TAKE  OIL 
AND  GHEASE  OUT  O^.  I.  Make  a  paste 
with  fuller's  earth  and  hot  water,  cover  the  apota 
therewith,  let  it  dry  on,  and  the  next  day  scour  it 
off  with  soft  or  yellow  soap. 

II.  Make  a  paste  with  soft  soap,  fuller*8  earth, 
and  a  little  pearlash,  and  use  it  as  above. 

III.  Make  a  paste  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  wa- 
ter, and  pearlash,  and  use  it  as  above.  Remarks. 
Observe  not  to  touch  the  last  mixture  with  the 
finger,  as  it  is  very  caustic  unless  it  be  largely  di- 
luted with  water. 

BOERHAAVE'S  RULES  FOR  PRESERV- 
ING  HEALTH. 

"  Keep  the  feet  warm  ; 
The  head  cool ;  and 
The  body  open." 

These  rules  are  very  concise,  and  convey  di- 
rections which,  though  valuable,  are  too  often  neg- 
locted 

BOILING  POINT.  The  boiling  pomt  of  wa- 
ter may  be  raised  considerably  above  212°  Fahr. 
by  the  addition  of  saline  matter.  Thus,  60  parts 
of  dry  acetate  of  soda  added  to  40  of  water  raise 
the  boiling  point  to  256°  Fahr.,  and  30  parts  of 
muriate  of  soda  added  to  70  of  water  raise  it  to 
224  Fahr.  As  in  practice,  however,  it  proves  in- 
convenient to  employ  a  saturated  solution  for  a 
bath,  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water  continually 
inducing  the  salt  to  crystallize,  it  is  usual  to  keep 
it  considerably  below  that  pomt  By  means  of 
such  solutions  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  evaporate 
fluids  and  desiccate  solids  at  any  required  temper- • 
ature.  The  boiling  point  of  baths  containing  dif- 
ferent salts  may  be  seen  below. 
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Table  of  the  BoUing  Pointi  of  ■ereral  Saline  So- 
lutions, abriilgMi  from  tho  Table '  of  Mr.  T. 
GaimTHB.    (Jour.  Science,  zviiL  89.) 


Names  of  Salt!. 


Dry  Salt  la 
100. 


Acetate  of  aoda,  .  . 
Nitrate  of  eoda,  .  . 
Rochelle  salt,  .    .    . 

Nitre 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 
Tartrate  of  potaah,  . 
Muriate  of  aoda,  .    . 

Ditto, 

Muriate  of  lime,  .    . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 
Supersulphate  of  potash 
Borax,    .... 
Phosphate  of  soda, 
Carbonate  of  soda, 
Muriate  of  baryta, 
Alum,    .... 
Sulphate  of  potash, 
Bitartrate  of  potash. 
Sulphate  of  soda. 


60 
60 
90 
74 
50 
68 
30 
30 
40 
57-5 

T 
63-5 

? 

'? 

45 

53 

17-5 

9-5 
31-5 


BoUlag 
PolBt. 


3560  F. 

346 

340 

338 

336 

334 

334 

318-75 

316-5 

333 

338 

333 

333 

330 

330 

330 

315 

314 

313 


Remarks,  from  5  to  9  degrees  are  usually  lost 
by  passing  through  the  vessel,  depending  on  its 
thickness  and  materials.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  in  glass  Tessels,  under  common  circum- 
stances, varies  from  313*540  to315'60,  and  in  per- 
fectly pure  and  smooth  glass  vesMls,  water  may 
be  heated  to  331°  F.  without  boiling.  (M.  F. 
Marcet) 

BOILS.  Treat,  When  these  appear,  suppura- 
tion should  be  promoted  by  poultices  of  bread  and 
linseed  meal,  to  which  a  little  fat  or  oil  may  be 
added,  to  prevent  their  getting  hard.  When  poul- 
tices are  inconvenient,  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
hot  water,  or  the  application  of  stimulating  plas- 
ters, may  be  adopted  instead.  When  sufficiently 
ripe,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated,  and  the 
wound  dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  spread 
on  a  piece  of  clean  lint  or  linen.  The  diet  may  be 
full  and  liberal  until  the  maturation  of  the  tumor 
and  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  when  it  should  be 
lessened,  and  the  bowels  opened  by  some  saline 
purgatives,  as  salts  or  cream  of  tartar.  When 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  the  for- 
mation of  boils,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular, 
and  tonics,  as  bark  or  steel,  taken,  with  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sea-bathing,  if  possible. 

BOLAS.  Prep,  Into  3  lbs.  of  flour  pour  }  pint 
of  warm  milk,  a  small  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  6 
*KS* )  make  them  into  a  dough,  add  1  lb.  of  but- 
ter, by  degrees,  and  let  it  rise  for  1  hour,  then  mix 
in  1  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  and  make  the  mass  into 
cakes ;  put  these  into  cups  or  tins  previously  well 
buttered,  and  ornament  the  top  with  candied  or- 
ange or  lemon  peel ;  lastly,  bake  them. 

BOLUS  OF  ALUM.  Prep,  Powdered  alum 
and  conserve  roses,  of  each  15  grs. ;  sirup  of  or- 
ange peel  or  saffion  to  mix.  Used  in  fluxes,  Slc 
TbOLUS  of  musk.  Prep.  1.  Musk  15  gis. ; 
camphor  5  jpa. ;  powdered  gum  3  grs. ;  mix  with 
sirup  of  samon.  Use.  In  convulsions  and  typhus 
fever. 

XL  Miak  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  each 


10  giB. ;  conserve  of  roses  q.  a. ;  to  make  a  boloiL 
Use.  Sometimes  given  every  three  hours  in  motti* 
fication  accompanied  with  spasms. 

bolus,  purging,  (roK  Doosl)    Prep,  Ja- 
lap  and  rhubarb,  of  each  15  grs. ;  ginger  4  gia.; 


soap  10  grs.;  water  q.  a*;  if  this  does  hot  open 
the  bowels,  add  aloes  half  a  drachm,  or  3  er 
4  grs.  of  calomel  Uee,  In  the  distemper ;  it  nrast 
be  preceded  by  copious  bleeding,  and  abstiBenos 
from  food  for  a  day  or  a  night 

BOLUS  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.  Prep. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  30  to  35  gia. ;  conserve  of  roses 
q.  s.  to  make  a  bolus.  Use,  As  an  emetic  where 
poison  has  been  taken,  to  be  fioUowed  by  eopiooi 
draughts  of  warm  water  or  weak  tea. 

BOLETIC  ACID.  An  aoid  diMovered  by 
Braconnot  in  the  juice  of  the  boletus  psondo  ignia" 
rius. 

Prep,  Concentrate  the  expressed  juice  to  a  sinip 
by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  then  digest  it  in  stroog 
alcohol,  and  disaolveihe  residuum  in  water ;  add  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  as  long  as  any  preeipitato 
falls,  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  diflhsed 
through  water  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  in  this 
state  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  must  ba 
psssed  through  it,  until  the  lead  is  thrown  down ; 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize ;  lastly,  purify  by 
resolution  and  crystallization  from  aicoboL 

Remarks.  This  acid  dissolves  in  45  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  180  of  water,  and  is  volatile.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  be  a  distinct  acid  principle. 

BOLOGNA  VIAL.  The  bologna,  or  philoso- 
phical vial,  is  a  small  vessel  of  gi^m  which  has 
been  suddenly  cooled,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and 
rounded  at  the  bottom.  It  is  made  so  thick  at  tha 
bottom  that  it  will  bear  a  smart  blow  against  a 
hard  body  without  breaking ;  but  if  a  little  pebble, 
or  piece  of  flint,  is  let  fall  into  it,  it  immediately 
cracks,  and  the  bottom  falls  into  pieces ;  bat  un- 
less the  pebble  or  flint  is  large  and  angular  enough 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  glass,  it  inll  not  bieak. 

BOLOGNIAN  PHOSPHORUS.  ^Syii.  Bo- 
loon  i  an  Stone.  This  b  a  phosphorescent  sfona 
that  once  excited  great  attention.  It  was  aed- 
dentally  discovered  by  a  shoemaker  of  Bologna  in 
the  17th  century.  A  family  of  the  name  of  Lo- 
gani,  who  were  very  successful  in  making  it,  ac- 
quired a  l&rge  fortune  by  selling  it  to  the  eorioos 
throughout  Europe. 

Prep.  Powder  native  sulphate  of  baryta  that  baa 
been  previously  ignited,  and  make  it  into  a 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic ;  roll  this  into 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dry  them  in  a 
moderate  heat ;  then  expose  them  to  the  heal  of  a 
wind  furnace  by  placing  them  loose  among  tha 
charcoal 

Prop.,  Use,  4^.  Placed  in  a  vial  and  exposed 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun*s  rays,  it  will  giv« 
light  enough  in  the  dark  to  see  the  figures  oo  tba 
dud-plate  of  a  watch. 

BOMBIC  ACID.  An  acid  which  M.  Chaw- 
sier  extracted  from  the  silkworm  in  1781.  It  baa 
since  been  found  not  to  be  a  distinct  acid. 

BON-BONS.  Prep.  Provide  leaden  rnonl^ 
which  must  be  of  various  shapes,  and  be  oiled  with 
oil  of  sweet  almonds.  Take  a  quantity  of  brown- 
sugar  simp  in  the  proportion  to  their  size,  in  that 
state  called  a  blow,  which  may  be  known  by  dip- 
ping the  akimmer  into  the  sugar,  ■'**^**f  it,  aid 
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blowhig  through  the  hole*,  when  paiis  of  light 
may  he  teen ;  add  a  drop  of  any  esteemed  enence. 
If  the  bon-btma  are  preferred  wbitO)  when  the  su- 
gar has  oooled  a  little,  stir  it  found  the  pan  till  it 
praina,  asd  ahmes  on  the  iorface ;  then  poor  it 
into  a  funnel  and  fill  the  little  monlda,  when  it  will 
take  a  proper  form  and  harden :  as  soon  as  it  is 
cold  take  it  from  the  moulds;  dry  it  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  put  it  upon  paper.  If  the  ban- 
hem»  are  required  to  be  colored,  add  the  color  just 
as  the  ■offar  is  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  fire. 

BONeIs.  The  bones  of  animals  are  employed 
for  yarioos  purposes  in  the  aits,  manufactures,  and 
domestic  economy.  (See  the  succeeding  articles.) 

BONE  ASH.  iS^yii.  Imtukb  Phosphate  of 
Limb.  Prep.  Calcine  bones  to  whiteness,  and  re- 
duce the  aah  to  fine  powder.  V*e,  To  make  pure 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  to  form  cupels.  It  is  sold 
for  bamt  hartahom. 

BONE  BLACK.  8yn.  Animal  Charcoal. 
Ivoky-Black.    Bones  burnt  in  close  vessels. 

Prep.  On  the  large  scale,  two  different  process- 
es are  adopted  to  produoe  bone  black. 

L  (From  bone*  at  the  »ole  product.)  The  bones 
broken  to  pieces  are  put  into  small  cast-iron  pots 
of  the  shape  of  the  engraTing,  and  varying  from 


I  to  i  an  inch  in  thickness.  Two  of  these  being 
filled*  are  dexterously  placed  with  their  mouths 
together  and  then  luted  with  loam.  A  number  of 
TfMsels,  thus  prepared,  are  placed  side  by  side  and 
ever  each  other,  in  an  oven  resembling  a  potter's 
kiln,  to  the  number  of  100  to  150.  The  fire  is  then 
kindled,  and  the  heat  kept  up  strongly  for  10  or 
12  bom,  according  to  circumstances,  until  the 
process  is  completed.  The  whole  is  allowed  to 
cool  before  opening  the  pots. 

IL  {The  reeiduutn  ef  the  manufacture  of  Bone 
SpiriL)  The  bones  are  here  introduced  into  re- 
torts similar  to  those  used  at  the  gas  works,  and 
heat  being  applied,  the  volatile  products  are  con- 
veyed away  by  iron  pipes  to  cisterns  where  its 
eondensaUe  prntion  is  collected.  As  soon  as  the 
process  of  distillation  is  finished,  the  solid  residuum 
in  the  retorts,  while  still  red  hot,  is  removed  through 
their  k»wer  ends  into  wrought-iron  canisten,  which 
are  Distantly  closed  by  air-tight  covers,  and  luted 
orer.  lliese  are  then  raised  to  the  ground  by  a 
crane  and  allowed  to  cooL 

Rewurke.  Previously  to  distillation  or  cak;ina- 
tion,  the  bones  are  boiled  for  their  grease,  which  is 
•old  to  the  candle  and  soap  makers.  They  are  then 
sorted,  the  finest  pieces  being  selected  for  making 
handles  for  knives,  tooth-brushes,  buttons,  Alc; 
the  next  sort  for  making  into  bone  black ;  while 
the  smallest  and  worrt  description  is  reserved  for 
grinding  into  manure.  The  bones  lose  about  ^ 
their  weight  by  the  process  of  burning.  After  this 
they  are  ground  in  a  mill,  sorted  by  sieves  into  two 
kinds,  one  granular,  somewhat  resembling  gun- 
powder, and  the  other  quite  fine.  The  one  b  sold 
■ader  the  name  of  animtU  ehareoal,  for  decoloring 
liqoon,  the  other  as  a  pigment.  This  article  pos- 
tbe  YalnaUe  property  of  taking  lime  from 
at  the  same  time  that  it  decolon  them. 


Its  power  as  a  decolorixer  may  be  tested  by  adding 
it  to  a  solution  of  brown  sugar  or  molasMS,  or  wa-' 
ter  contaming  yuVr  P^  ^  indigo  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  test  should  1m  made  in  a  small 
glass  tube.  By  well  washing  and  caiefiii  rebum- 
ing,  this  charcoal  may  be  used  any  number  of  times 
as  a  decolozizer.  * 

BONES  AND  IVORY,  DYES  FOR.  1. 
(Red.)  a.  Make  an  infusion  of  cochineal  in  water 
of  ammonia,  then  immerse  the  pieces  therein,  hav- 
ing previously  soaked  them  for  a  few  minutes  in 
very  weak  aquafortis  and  water. 

ft.  Boil  the  bones  with  1  lb.  of  Brazil  dust,  in  1 
gallon  of  water,  for  3  hours,  then  add  |  lb.  of  alum  ^ 
and  boil  for  1  hour  mofe. 

2.  {Blaek.)  a.  Immerse  the  pieces  m  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  for  a  short  time,  then 
expose  them  to  the  sunlight 

b.  Steep  for  2  or  3  <Mys,  in  a  decoction  made 
with  1  lb.  of  galls  and  2  lbs.  of  logwood,  then  steep 
(or  a  few  hours  in  iron  liquor,  (acetate  of  iron.) 

3.  (Oreen.)  a.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  verdigns  to 
which  a  tittle  aquafortis  has  been  added. 

b.  Dissolve  distilled  vesdigris  in  weak  vin6gar» 
and  steep  the  pieces  therein. 

c.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  2  paiis  of  verdigris,  and 
1  of  sal  ammoniac.  Observe  not  to  use  a  metallic 
vessel  for  the  above. 

4.  {Purple,)  a.  Steep  in  a  weak  solution  of 
terchloride  of  gold. 

b.  Boil  for  fi  houis  in  a  decoction  of  1  lb.  of  log* 
Wood  in  ^  gallon  of  water,  adding  more  water,  as 
it  wastes  by  boiling,  then  add  2  ox.  of  alum,  and 
boil  for  1  hour  more. 

5.  (Yellow.)  a.  Boil  for  1  hour  in  a  solution 
made  with  1  pound  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of  water, 
then  take  out  the  pieces  and  steep  them  in  a  de- 
coction made  with  ^  lb.  of  turmeric  in  2  quarts  of 
water ;  lastly,  mix  the  two  liquors  and  boil  them 
therein  for  1  hour. 

b.  Steep  the  pieces  for  24  hours  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  Lead,  then  take  them  out,  and  when  dry, 
immerse  them  in  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa. 

c.  Dissolve  as  much  of  the  best  orpiment  in  wa- 
ter ef  ammonia  or  hartBhom,  as  it  will  take  up, 
then  steep  the  pieces  therein  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
lastly,  take  them  out  and  dry  them,  when  they 
will  turn  yellow.  Remark.  By  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  water,  any  shade  of  yellow  may  be  made. 

6.  (Blue.)  a.  Stain  them  green,  then  steep  them 
m  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  pearlash. 

b.  Boil  them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood, 
and  afterwards  steep  them  in  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol. 

e.  Steep  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  indigo,  to  which  a  little  salt  of 
tartar  has  been  added ;  or,  still  better,  boil  them  in 
a  dyer's  green  indigo  vat  Remarke.  The  bones 
of  living  animals  may  be  dyed  by  mixing  madder 
with  their  food.  The  bones  of  young  pigeons  may 
thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose  color  in  24  hours,  and  of  a 
deep  scarlet  in  3  days ;  but  the  bones  of  adult  ani- 
mals take  a  fortnight  to  acquire  a  rose  color.  The 
bones  nearest  the  heart  become  tinged  soonest 
In  the  same  way  extract  of  logwood  will  tinge  the 
bones  of  young  pigeons  purple.     (Mr.  Gibson.) 

BONE  GREASE.  Prep.  By  bruising  and 
boiling  the  refuse  bones  of  the  kitchen,  and  skim- 
ming the  broth  when  cold,  from  i  (7)  to  |  of  their 
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weight  of  good  fat  may  be  obtained,  fit  for  culina- 
ry puipoaet  when  fieeb,  but  always  ezoellent  for 
making  soap  and  candles.    (Proust) 

BONE  GLUE.  Syn,  GsLATmE.  Prep.  This 
is  made  by  diasolying  out  the  earth  of  bones,  pre- 
Tiously  boiled  for  the  grease,  washing  the  remain- 
mg  jelly  with  water,  then  boiling  it  with  a  little 
water,  and  fonning  it  into  cakes  for  sale.  (Sbk 
Glue.) 

BONE  M  ANURR  For  this  purpose  the  bones 
are  ground  to  a  coarw  powder  in  a  mill,  and  sowed 
along  with  the  seed  in  a  drill.  It  is  said  that  wheat 
thus  treated  yields  30  to  50  per  cent  more  in 
weiffht  of  straw  and  grain  than  by  the  common 
*  methods.  It  is  usually  applied  to  light  or  turnip 
soils,  which  it  renders  more  than  oidinarily  pro- 
ductive. Bone  manure  is  much  used  in  the  west 
of  Yorkshire,  Holdemess,  and  Lincolnshire.  The 
usual  quantity  per  acre  is  70  bushels,  when  used 
alone ;  but  when  mixed  with  ashes,  as  common 
manure  of  any  sort,  30  bushels  per  acre  is  thought 
quite  enough.  It  is  applied  at  the  same  periods  as 
other  manure,  and  has  been  found  in  this  way  to 
remain  7  yean  in  the  ground.  The  rough  part  of 
this  manure,  after  being  5  yean  in  the  ground, 
has  been  gathered  off  one  field  and  thrown  vpon 
another  of  a  diffisrent  soil,  and  has  proved,  even 
then,  good  manure. 

BONE8,  (IN  CooKERT.)  The  bones  of  good 
meat  form  most  excellent  materials  for  making 
soups  and  gravies,  as  is  well  known  to  every  good 
cook.  In  France,  soup  m  extensively  made  by  dis- 
solving bruised  bones  in  a  steam  heat  of  2  or  3 
days*  continuance,  and  also  by  dissolving  out  the 
earthy  part  by  digestion  in  weak  muriatic  acid, 
when  a  lump  of  gelatine  is  obtained,  which  after 
being  well  washed  with  water  will  dissolve  by  boil- 
ing, and  is  equal  to  isinglass  for  all  the  purposes  of 
making  soups  and  jellies.  Proust  has  recommended 
the  following  process  for  making  the  best  of  bones, 
in  hospitals,  jails,  and  similar  establishments: — 
Crush  the  bones  small,  then  boil  them  for  15  min- 
utes in  a  kettle  of  water,  cool,  and  skim  the  fat 
off,  which  varies  from  |  to  ^  (7)  of  the  weight  of 
the  bones  employed,  and  when  fresh  is  fit  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  bones  are  then  ground, 
and  boiled  in  8  to  10  times  their  weight  of  water, 
of  which  that  already  used  must  form  a  part,  until 
i  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutritious  jelly  is  obtained. 
A  copper  vessel  should  not  be  used,  as  the  jelly 
acts  upon  this  metal.  An  iron  Papin*s  digester  is 
the  most  suitable.  The  bones  of  boiled  meat  are 
nearly  as  productive  as  those  of  fresh  meat,  but 
roasted  meat  bones  scarcely  afibrd  any  jelly.  (Dr. 
Young.)  As  boning  meat  beffnre  cooking  is  now  a 
very  general  practice,  a  quantity  of  fresh  bones 
may  always  be  had. 

BONE  SHAVINGS.  Syn.  Bo.he  Dust.  Bo5e 
TuiLNiNaa  These  yield  a  beautiful  jelly  by  boil- 
ing with  water,  nearly  equal  to  that  produced  from 
hartshorn  shavings,  for  which  they  are  very  fre- 
quently sold. 

BOOKBINDING.  The  process  of  binding 
books  may  be  divided  into  several  distinct  opera- 
tions, which,  in  large  establishments,  are  usually 
performed  by  different  persons,  such  a  method 
being  found  to  produce  greater  expedition  and  lM>t- 
ter  work,  than  when  the  whole  is  done  by  one 
person. 


The  sheets  received  dram  the  hands  of  the  pfultff 


1.  FMtdt  which  is  done  coirectly  by 
the  marks  or  catchwords  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages.  As  the  sheets  are  folded  they  are  laid  upon 
each  other  i&  proper  order,  and  are  ready  to  un- 
dergcH— 

9.  The  operatwn  of  hemtimg.  This  is  performed 
by  laying  them  upon  a  large  stone,  and  striking 
them  wiSi  a  heavy  smoothed-faced  hammer,  or  by 
passing  them  throngh  a  rolling  press.  Hie  former 
method  is  usually  adopted  in  the  amnU  way,  and 
the  latter  on  the  large  scale. 

3.  The  »keet§  are  next  fcetened  Is  hmrndst 
which  is  done  by  taking  the  folded  sheets  ujp  one  by 
one,  and  sewing  them  to  pieces  of  oord,  stretched 
in  a  Uttle  frame  screwed  or  feslened  to  the  counter 
or  table,  caOed  the  sewing-press.   (See  eng.)  The 
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number  of  bands  used,  is  generaUy  6  for  a  folio, 
5  for  a  quarto,  and  so  on  proportionally,  leas  than 
4  seldom  being  employed  even  for  small  sizes. 
The  ends  of  the  cords  being  cut  off  to  within  about 
9  inches  of  the  back,  the  sheets  artf  ready  for — 

4.  Glueing.  The  back  being  knocked  into 
shape  with  a  hanuner,  and  the  sheets  placed  in 
the  cutting  press,  which  is  then  slightly  screwed 
up,  melted  glue  is  thinly  and  evenly  applied.  After 
a  short  time  the  book  is  removed  fhmi  the  preas, 
and  the  back  properly  adjusted  with  a  bamnier, 
when  it  is  again  put  into  the  cutting  press,  where 
rt  is  screwed  up  very  tight,  and  is  then  ready  for — 

5.  Cutting,  The  instrument  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  called  a  plongh 
or  plough-knife. 

6.  Affixing  the  hoarde.  The  bandt  are  now 
scraped  out  fine  at  the  ends,  and  the  pasteboard 
to  form  the  coven  is  fastened  thereto,  and  is  then 
properly  adjusted^  and  shaped  with  a  large  pair  of 
shears.  The  edges  now  undergo  the  operaAieo 
of— 

7.  Sprinkling,  or  other  adornment  The  fint 
is  performed  by  a  stiff  brush  of  hog's  faristlee,  dip- 
ped in  the  color ;  the  brush  being  held  in  the  one 
hand,  and  the  hain  moved  with  the  other. 

8.  The  external  covering  of  leather^  /snr^ 
dotht  or  paper,  is  now  applied,  having  been  pre- 
viously well  soaked  in  paste,  to  make  it  propierly 
adhere.  One  or  more  of  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
book  are  next  pasted  against  the  inside  of  the  cover, 
to  screen  the  ends  that  are  turned  over*  when  the 
book  is  finished ;  or  for  choice  work,  is  handed  to 
a  ** finisher"  for — 

9.  Lettering,  gilding,  ^e.  GoM-leaf  is  applied 
by  means  of  white  of  egg,  the  pattern  being  given 
by  prmnure  with  heated  brass  tools,  having  the 
denign  or  letten  on  their  surfaces.  The  whole  is 
then  glazed  over  and  polished. 

Remarks.  l*he  succession  of  some  of  the  above 
operations  sometimes  varies  with  the  workmen  tad 
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the  natnre  of  the  bindiag.  Tb«  above  must  there- 
fore only  be  regarded  as  a  short  and  general  out- 
line of  tiie  process.  If  the  reader  will  accompany 
the  perusal  by  an  examination  of  a  bound  book, 
the  whole  will  be  rendered  quite  familiar. 

The  foUowmg  Tarieties  of  binding  may  be  notic- 
ed: 

a.  Boards,  A  book,  loosely  done  up  without 
cutting  the  edges,  and  covered  with  paper  or  cloth, 
is  said  to  be  in  boards. 

6.  Clotk'kinding.  This  style  of  binding  is  that 
in  which  the  majority  of  works  are  now  issued. 
It  admits  of  great  neatness  and  even  beauty,  and 
is  very  durable  and  cheap.  Proe.  The  prepared 
cloth,  cut  by  a  pattern  to  the  size  suited  to  the 
volume,  is  passed  rapidly  through  a  rolling  press, 
between  engraved  cylinders  of  hazdened  steel, 
which  print  the  pattern  in  relief.  Paste  is  now 
applied  to  the  cloth,  when  it  is  placed  over  the 
volume,  previously  prepared  to  receive  it  Books 
in  cloth-binding  are  not  commonly  cut  at  the 
edges,  unless  highly  finished. 

c.  Dutch  binding.  Tius  species  of  binding  is 
distinguished  by  the  backs  being  of  veUum. 

d.  French  binding.  Tius  consists  in  pasting  a 
piece  of  parchment  over  the  back  of  the  book,  be- 
tween each  band,  and  pasting  the  ends  upon  the 
inside  of  each  cover. 

e.  Half'binding.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
and  finished  with  leather  backs  and  comers,  are 
called  **  half'bound." 

f.  Hmnc9ek*9  patent  binding.  In  thi»  method 
the  sheets  are  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  beiilg 
prdperiy  placed  together  and  adjusted,  the  book  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  press,  and  a  strong  so- 
iHtkm  of  Indian  rubber  is  smeared  over  the  Hack 
with  the  finger.  The  operation  is  repeated,  as 
often  as  necessary,  when  fillets  of  cloth  are  ce- 
mented on  with  the  varnish,  and  the  book  is  ready 
to  have  the  boards  attached.  Thus  several  of  the 
common  operatiops  of  binding  are  dispensed  with. 
I  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
durabiUty  of  this  method,  and  the  great  conve- 
nience it  affi>rds  in  allowing  the  books  to  open  per- 
fectly flat  upon  a  table,  or  to  be  distorted  in  any 
possible  manner,  without  injury  to  their  backs.  It 
is  the  best  way  of  binding  books  for  traveUers.  I 
once  had  a  large  trunk  of  books,  among  which 
was  one  bound  on  Hancock's  ]rfan.  All  the  rest 
were  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  a  few  months'  jour- 
ney, but  this  one  was  uninjiued.  ^ 

g.  Law  binding.  A  strong  method  applied  to 
law  Imm^u. 

L  Leather  binding.  Proe.  Inrnierse  the  lea- 
ther in  water ;  ^^r  which  wring  it,  and  stretch  it 
on  a  board ;  ]rface  the  book  with  the  boards  extend- 
ed thereon,  and  cut  out  the  cover,  allowing  about 
half  an  inch  larger  than  the  book,  to  turn  over  the 
inside  of  the  pasteboards.  Pare  the  edges  of  the 
corer  very  thin  all  round  on  a  marble  slab,  and 
paste  it  well ;  glue  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
spread  the  cover  on  the  board. 

Let  the  pasteboards  be  properiy  squared  and 
even  ;  put  the  book  on  the  cover,  which  draw  on 
very  tight  Rub  the  cover  smooth  with  a  folding- 
stick,  and  turn  it  over  on  the  inside  of  the  paste- 
boards on  the  fore  edge.  The  comers  on  the  in- 
side must  be  cut  and  neatly  pressed  down ;  tie  a 
piece  of  thread  round  the  book,  betwecp  the  boards 


and  head-bands,  draw  up  the  leather  on  the  back, 
if  necessary,  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head-bands ; 
rab  the  back  very  nnooth  with  a  flat  folding-stick, 
and  place  it  at  a  distance  firom  the  fire  to  &y. 

Rough  calf  must  be  damped  on  the  grain  side  with 
a  sponge  and  water  before  pasting  and  covering. 

Russia  leather  must  be  well  soaked  in  water  for 
an  hour,  taken  out,  well  beaten,  and  robbed ;  after 
which  the  paste  must  be  well  worked  into  the  flesh 
side  before  covering. 

Morocco  must  be  grained  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and  after  being 
pasted,  left  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hourj  and 
the  cover  then  drawn  on  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Roan  may  be  either  soaked  in  water  or  left  to 
soak  when  pasted. 

i.  Italian  binding.  This  is  a  common  variety 
of  binding  employed  in  Italy,  (hence  its  name,)  in 
which  the  books  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  thick 
coarse  paper.    In  Italy  it  is  called  "  alia  ructica." 

k.  Marble  binding.  Named  from  the  design  of 
the  exterior.  « 

I.  Palmer'e  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
applying  small  brsss  bars,  linked  together,  to  the 
back  of  the  book,  in  such  a  manner  that  tliey 
make  the  difiereut  sections  of  the  book,  when  open, 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  thus  admit  of  writ- 
ing, without  inconvenience,  on  the  ruled  lines  near 
the  back. 

m.  School  binding.  The  following  is  a  strong 
method  for  school  books : — When  the  books  have 
been  cut,  colored,  and  backed,  cut  off  the  part  of 
the  bands  intended  to  be  laced  to  the  pasteboards, 
and  glue  on  the  back  a  piece  of  strong  smooth 
linen  cloth,  which  must  reach  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  head  and  foot,  tuming  on  the  sides  about 
an  inch ;  paste  the  boards  on  each  side  of  the  cloth, 
fixing  them  close  in  at  the  groove,  and  give  the 
books  a  firm  pressing  in  the  standing-press  till  dry. 
Square  the  boards,  glue  the  backs,  and  cover  and 
finish  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  method  will  secure  and  give  strength  to 
the  joints,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  leather 
from  breaking,  and  require  no  more  time  than 
lacing  in  the  bands.  The  edges  may  now  be 
colored,  sprinkled,  or  marbled,  as  required. 

n.  William'e  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
placing  a  back,  of  a  curved  form,  tumed  a  little  at 
the  edgM,  and  made  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  wood, 
ivory,  or  any  other  material  of  suifficient  firmnesB. 
This  back  is  adjusted  to  the  book  before  it  is  bound, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  just  cover,  but  not 
press  upon  the  edges,  and  is  fastened  on  by  enclos- 
ing it  in  vellum  or  ferret  wrappers,  which  are  past- 
ed down  upon  the  boards  or  drawn  through  them. 
The  effect  is,  to  make  the  book  open  evenly  and  free- 
ly, and  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  on  either  side. 

BOOTS,  TO  CLEAN.  To  do  this  in  the  best 
style  always  use  *' boot-trees,"  employ  but  little 
blacking,  and  brush  it  off  while  damp.  The  dirt 
should,  of  course,  be  carefully  brushed  off  before 
applying  the  blacking. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  WATERPROOF 
COMPOSITION  FOR.  Prep.  Boiled  oil  1  pint; 
oil  of  turpentine,  black  rosin,  and  bees'  wax,  of 
each  3  oz.  Proe.  Melt  the  wax  and  rosin,  then 
stir  in  the  oil,  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  has  cooled  a  little,  add  the  turpentine. 
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II.  Take  3  oz.  of  qiennaceti,  and  melt  it  in  a 
pipkin,  or  other  earthen  vessel,  over  a  alow  fire ;  add 
thereto  6  drachms  of  Indian  rubber,  cut  into  slices, 
and  these  will  presently  dissolve.  Then  add 
teriatim  of  tallow  8  oz. ;  hour's  lard  2  oz« ;  amber 
varnish  4  oz.  Mix,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  im- 
mediately. App.  The  boots  or  other  material  to 
be  treated,  are  to  receive  two  or  three  coats,  with 
a  common  bladking  brush,  and  a  fine  polish  is  the 
result 

BOOT-TOP  LIQUID.  Prep.  I.  Oxalic  acid 
and  white  vitriol  of  each  1  oz. ;  water  1)  pints. 
Proc.  Dissolve  and  apply  with  a  sponge  to  the 
leather  previously  washed  with  water,  ^en  wash 
the  composition  off  with  water,  and  dry.  This 
liquid  is  poisonous. 

II.  Mix  in  a  vial,  1  drachm  of  oxymuriate  of 
potass,  with  2  oz.  of  distilled  water ;  and  when  the 
salt  is  dissolved,  add  2  oz.  of  muriatic  acid.  Then 
shake  well  together,  mix  in  another  vial  3  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  with  )  an  oz.  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  lemon,  unite  the  contents  of  the  two 
vials,  and  keep  the  liquid,  thus  prepared,  closely 
corked  for  use.  Thw  liquid  should  be  applied  with 
a  clean  sponge,  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat ;  after 
which,  the  boot-tops  may  be  polished  with  a  pro- 
per brush,  so  as  to  appear  like  new  leather. 

III.  Sour  milk  1  quart ;  gum  arabic  1  oz. ;  juice 
of  2  lemons:  white  of  2  eggs;  oil  vitriol  2  oz. 
Mix. 

IV.  Sour  milk  1  quart;  butter  of  antimony, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  burnt  alum,  of 
each  2  oz.    Mix. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Syn.  Sedative  Salt. 
Sed.  Salt  op  Viteiol.  Sed.  Salt  op  Hom- 
BEEo.  Prep.  Dissolve  borax  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  so- 
lution until  it  acquires  a  distinct  acid  reaction, 
(about  i  the  weight  of  the  borax.)  As  the  solution 
cools,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  will  be  deponited. 
These  crystals  must  be  then  placed  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water.  They  may  be 
still  further  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water 
and  recrystallization. 

Remarks.  Even  after  this  treatment,  the  crys- 
tals are  apt  to  retain  a  little  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
heating  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  before  rcdis- 
solving  them  and  crystallizing  the  second  time,  as 
above  described.  When  wantsd  perfectly  pure 
for  chemical  analyses,  this  plan  must  be  always 
adopted. 

The  boracic  acid  of  commerce  is  extracted  from 
the  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

Prep.  Am  thus  obtained,  this  acid  is  soluble  in 
25  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  3  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  Very  soluble  in  alcohol,  which 
then  bums  with  a  bright  green  flame,  oflering  a 
sure  teat  of  the  presence  of  boracic  acid.  Odor- 
leas,  and  tastes  bitter.  Reddens  litmus,  but  browns 
turmeric  paper.  It  was  once  administered  inter- 
nally in  large  doses,  (by  CuUen,)  but  is  now  scarcely 
ever  emplo\'ed  as  a  medicine. 

BORATE.  A  compound,  formed  of  the  prece- 
ding acid  and  one  of  the  bases. 

Prop.  The  boracic  acid  has  but  a  feeble  affinity 
for  the  bases ;  most  of  the  borates  being  decom- 
posed by  the  stronger  acids,  the  former  being  liber- 
ated in  a  firee  state.    Prep.  Many  of  thcni  may 


be  formed  by  digestkm  of  the  hydrate  of.  the  base 
in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  with  the  assistance  of 
heat,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

TeetB.  I.  By  digestion  in  slight  excess  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  powdering,  and  dis- 
solving in  alcohol,  the  latter  will  acquire  the  pro- 
perty of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  II.  If  to  a 
strong  and  a  hot  solution  of  a  borate,  sulphuric  acid 
be  a&ed  in  excess,  crystals  of  bormcic  acid  will 
form  as  the  liquor  cools. 

BORATE  OF  MERCURY.  Prsp.  L  Neu- 
tral borate  of  soda  265  gn. ;  calomel  222  gia^ ; 
nind  together  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  water,  then 
fill  the  mortar  up  with  hot  water ;  collect  the  ifd 
precipitate  ;  wash  and  dry. 

II.  Addasolutionof  borax  toasoliitioQol'qiiick- 
Bilver  in  nitric  acid.  Oollect  the  precipitate  as  be> 
fore.    (White.) 

BORATE  OF  SODA.  I.  {Neutrml  hormte.) 
Prep.  Saturate  boracic  acid  in  solution  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  at  a  boiling  heat  (Berzeiins.) 

II.  (Biborate.)  This  ssit,  often  errooeoasly  call- 
ed borate  and  subborate,  is  the  borax  of  commerce, 
and  is  a  natural  production.     (See  Boeax.) 

BORAX.  Syiu  Biboeate  of  Soda.  Boeatc 
OP  Soda.  Subboeate  of  Soda.  Refwbd  Boeax. 
Crude  borax  is  a  natural  production,  and  after  be- 
ing refined,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  borax  of 
conmierce.  In  its  rou^  state  it  is  called  crude 
borax,  tincal,  tincar,  olc  It  is  found  cryiAalliud 
on  the  edges  and  shallows  of  a  brackish  lake  in 
Thibet,  during  the  winter.  It  is  akowepared  by 
saturating  the  native  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany  with 
soda.  The  market  being  literally  overloaded  with 
the  former  article,  its  price  has  fallen  so  low  as  to 
allow  of  its  employment  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage.  A  valuable  paper  on  this  subiect,  by 
M.  Payen,  appeared  in  the  **  Ann.  de  Chinue  eC  die 
Phys."  for  July,  1H41 ;  and  a  translation  of  the 
same  in  "  The  Chemist,**  voL  ii.  368,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  account  of  this 
process. 

The  best  Tuscany  boracic  acid  contains  only  50 
per  cent  of  real  boracic  acid,  and  yields  no  more 
than  140  to  150  per  cent,  of  good  borax. 

Prop.,  U$e,  ^c.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a 
flux  for  metals,  for  soldering,  and  in  medicine.  In- 
ternally it  is  diuretic,  sedative,  enmienagogue,  and 
cooling,  in  doses  of  15  to  40  grains ;  externally  as 
a  gargle  for  sore  tliroat,  and  in  powder  as  a  deter- 
gent in  aphthe,  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  Dis- 
solved m  rose-water,  it  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and 
mixed  with  8  times  its  weight  of  lard,  forms  a  use- 
ful piles  ointment 

TeetB.  Tliese  are  the  same  as  Jor  the  borates, 
which  see.  It  reddens  turmeric-paper,  and,  be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  glass,  which  may  be 
tinged  red  by  terchlorido  of  gold,  and  blue  by  co- 
balt 

Pur.  The  purity  and  strength  of  borax  are  best 
ascertained  by  detcnniuing  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  required  to  neutralize  a  given  weight 
as  indicated  by  litmufl  paper.  Common  salt  and 
alum  are  frequently  mixed  with  borax  to  lower  tbt 
value.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  dissolving 
the  borax  in  hot  water,  when  a  solution  of  lunar 
caustic  will  give  a  curdy  white  precipitate,  soluble 
in  ammonia ;  and  the  latter  by  water  of  ammonia, 
I  which  will  give  a  bulky  white  precipitate.    TIm 


bnur  mnit  b*  diMingmibed  fram  the  iriiiM  pul- 
TNnieat  pfectpitale  of  bonis  of  nlrer,  which  will 
bo  thmn  down  bom  pan  honi. 

BORAX,  GLAS8  OF.  Pnp. 
■  (CDilo  hoM,  hTMking  down  tba 
lh»D  melt  it  by  iDcraanng  Ibe  hut  until  it  rano 
iala  >  glna.  Vtt.  In  Kildeiuig,  md  ■■  n  blow- 
ppeflui. 

flORO-FLUORIDE  OF  HYDEOGEN^ 
Prtf.  Ytm  fluobvnc  acid  gaa  thiou^  water,  luid 
■ftnwuik  canfulljr  concemtrete  lbs  Kilutiau ;  cotd 
ud  aFpumtB  th«  crfitsUiue  powder  bom  the  lolu- 
tioD,  which  io  the  boro-fiuaride  of  hydnpn.  Prop., 
4c.     With  moit  of  the  proloiida  it  inteiohuigea 


BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  BARmilL  Prtp. 
Add  caibooste  of  baryta  lo  boro-Buoiide  of  faydra- 
fn,  until  it  «ewea  to  be  dJaolvad ;  etaporaie  to 
Iba  cooHiteDoe  of  a  amp,  when  etyitala  will  tern. 
Ktmark:  The  bore-fluorida  of  calcinm,  magneai- 
■m,  and  lead,  may  be  formed  in  a  nnular  way. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM^ 
Frtf.  Drop  boiD-fluaride  of  hydrogen  into  ■  nla- 
lioD  of  caibonale  irf  potaaa,  ccdlect  the  white  pow- 
der (hat  ikilf,  and  waifa  it  with  cold  water. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  SODIUM.  Prip. 
DinolTe  fluofide  of  aodiom  in  bMO-fluondo  of  hy- 
infva,  and  cryHoUiie.  Rimarlu.  Boro-fluoride 
tf  lithium  may  also  be  formed  in  a  Bmilar  way. 

BORON.  The  baae  of  bonclc  acid,  dtacoTered 
liy  Sir  H.  Dary,  ia  IBOT,  by  meana  of  the  gal- 
nnic  battery  of  Ihe  Boyal  Inititule. 

JPrcp.  Potanum,  and  perfectly  dry  bontcic 
acid,  or  still  better,  boro-fluata  of  potaiea,  intimate- 
Ij  mixed  logetbei,  are  to  be  placed  in  an  adopter, 
or  gla»  tube,  and  nibmilted  la  a  low  red  heat. 
UIkd  cod,  remove  Ihe  loose  cork  that  fantened  tU 
moolh,  and  pour  in  lucceaaTe  portioru  of  hot  wa- 
ter, until  the  whole  matter  I*  dotacbed  and  dis- 
aolTed.  Collect  the  liquid  and  allow  it  to  settle, 
then  wash  the  precipilale,  6nt  with  a  aolution  of 
•al  amraCBiiac,  and  lioally,  with  alcobo] ;  neil  dry 
tbe  bonm  in  a  captnle,  and  put  it  into  a  well^lop- 

Prop.,  ^.  A  solid,  tastele«,aadinodorauB  pow- 
der, of  gnyiah-brown  color.  With  sulphur  it  unitee 
at  high  temperalUTM,  forming  sulphureta ;  and 
■ben  placed  in  chlorine  gas  it  spontaneously  in- 
tlamea,  and  a  gueoua  chloride  is  produced.  This 
{t«  may  also  be  made  by  exposing  calcined  borax 
■nd  charcoal  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  dry 

BOTTLE,  RED.  Syn.  T*rLOa'i  Red  Bot- 
Tii.  Whttwokth  Doctor'*  Bbd  Bottli.  Prtp. 
British  brandy  I  quart ;  powdered  cochineal  1  oi. ; 
nil  of  origBnum  10  dropa.  Digest  for  34  boun  and 
filler. 

BOUGIE.  Syn.  Cindm.*.  CuintL*  ctacA. 
CiDDiLuu.  Viao*  CEaiA.  CaaiA.  Ckuoll 
CcaCDB.  Ciaioui*.  A  long  slender  instroment, 
introduced  into  the  urethra,  (eeophaguf,  or  rectum, 
to  orerooiDe  stiictum  of  those  carwls.  The  word 
bauie  ia  the  French  for  a  wax  candle. 

Pnp.  L  Add  3  parts  of  boiled  linked  oQ  to  1 
put  of  melted  amber,  and  when  mixed  add  1  put 
of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  »pn»ii  the  miitun  at  3  nc- 
ccMiTe  mterral*  upon  loose  spun  lilk  eord  or  web, 
diy  in  a  beat  of  150°,  and  repeat  the  prDces*  until 
Iba  iiatxiuDsnt  baa  acqnired  ttw  prapcr  hm,  than 
17 
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polirii,  feat  with  pomice-alane,  and  afterwarda  with 
thpoU  and  oiL 

IUmarli4.  Tba  above  ia  the  original  receipt  of 
the  French  proieaor  Pickel,  and  is  Mill  generally 
used,  aU^tly  modified,  on  the  continent 

IL  Add  to  the  oil  and  an^r  mellad  ti^ether, 
aa  Ittl,  GMHitclKiDC  in  the  proportion  of  ^  of  tbe 
weight  of  tbe  oil  employed ;  when  diaolved,  re- 
move the  veael  from  the  fin  and  prooeed  as  he- 

Rmark*.  Tbia  ia  tbe  {dno  oaually  adapted  at 
Paris,  and  for  the  beat  elaMic  boagiea  thia  prooess 
usually  occnpiea  from  6  to  S  we^s.  When  the 
bougie  ia  wanted  to  be  hollow,  a  piece  of  polished 
metallic  win  ia  introduced  into  tbe  axia  of  the  silk, 
or  tinfoil  la  rolled  round  tbe  win  and  the  composi- 
tion applied  as  before.    When  dry  and  hard  tbe 


III.  (fJaaafcAoiu,  sr  tlaMie  gum  baiigiei.)  a. 
In  Franci  these  are  made  by  applying  a  solution 
of  Indian  rubber  m  ether,  to  tbe  wlk  or  foil  fte- 
pared  ai  above. 

h.  In  England,  when  ether  ia  eipeiuiTe, 
naphtha  ia  employed,  or  slips  of  Indian  rubber 
pniioDsly  boiled  in  water,  or  that  have  had  their 
edges  aoftsned  with  ether,  are  wound  round  Ibe 
wire  or  fml,  and  kept  in  their  i^aoe  by  a  piece  of 
tape  applied  over  them,  aa  in  making  elastic  lubei; 
They  aie  afterwaids  carefully  smoothed  ol£ 

IV.  A  common  kind  of  bougie  ia  made  by  dip- 
png  pieces  of  catgut  or  aoft  tinea  into  lead  plaster, 
melted,  and  rolling  it  while  yet  warm  upon  a  alab. 
Vny  inferior. 

V.  {Wkiti.)  Prtp.  Yellow  wax  1  lb,;  sperma- 
ceti  1  01. ;  finely -powdered  sugar  of  lead  )  oi, ; 

'  melt  and  spread  upon  slips  of  old   linen,  then  rail 
them  up  while  warm  with  the  spread  aide  out- 

VI.  (BtlTs.)  Lead  plaster  1  lb.;  yellow  wax 
S  ox. ;  olive  oil  2  oi. ;  lu  UtI.     Very  inferior. 

BOUILLI.  (French  for  boiled  meat)  This 
name  has  been  applied  by  cooks  lo  several  dishes 
of  boiled  me^t,  as  a  retinemenl  on  the  plain  Eng- 
lish. Thus  "  beef  bouilli,  beef  in  bouilli,  &c.," 
means,  stewed  or  bailed  beef,  &c.  As,  however, 
the  name  i>  k  la  fran^aia,  so  must  be  Ihe  accam- 
paniments,  which  generally  conaist  of  herbs  and 
vegetable  seasoning  in  greater  quantity  and  varie- 
ty than  is  usually  deemed  enential  to  a  plain- 
spoken  luece  of  boiled  or  stewed  meat  I 

BOULES  DE  NANCY.  Equal  parte  of  iron 
filings  and  red  tartar,  made  up  into  balls  with 
spirit.     TJm.  As  a  tonic  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

BOUQUET  DE  LA  REINE.  Prep.  I,  Ei- 
•ence  of  bergamotle  1  drachm  i  Engli^  oil  of 
lavender  33  drops ;  oil  of  doves  and  aromatic 
vinegar,  of  each  B  dro(B ;  eBBence  of  muak  10 
drops  ;  alcohol  \  ox.     Mix, 

II.  Oils  of  bergamatte  and  lavender  30  drops 
each  ;  neroli  15  diiin  ;  oils  of  verbena  and  clovts, 
of  each  5  drop*.  EseencM  of  musk,  ambergria, 
and  jasmm,  of  each  ^  drachm ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wins  (strongeat)  1  ol.     Mix. 

BOX  WOOD  MAHOGANY.  Prtp.  Warm 
tbe  wood  by  the  fire,  then  wash  it  over  with  aqua- 
ftetia,  let  it  ataod  lU  hour*  to  dry,  and  polidi  it 
with  linseed  oil  reddened  with  alkanet  root,  or  give 
it  a  ooat  of  vamish,  made  by  daaolving  aloes  and 
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BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR  Hydrosol- 
phuret  of  ammonia  is  usually  employed  and  sold 
for  this  article,  but  the  liquor  prepared  by  BoyIe*s 
process  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur.  (Gay  Lus- 
sac.)    The  properties  of  both  are  howcTer  the  same. 

Prep.  Mix  4  parts  of  fresh  slaked  lime ;  2  of 
sal  ammoniac,  and  1  of  sulphur,  then  submit  the 
mixture  to  distillation. 

BRA  GRAS.  Tar,  black  rosin,  and  the  dregs 
of  strained  rosin,  melted  together. 

BRAIN  CAKES.  Prep.  Clean,  wash, blanch, 
and  soak  the  brains,  then  beat  them  up  with  a 
little  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  or  two, 
scalded  and  finely  chopped,  and  the  yelk  of  an 
egg ;  make  them  into  small  cakes  or  fritterB,  and 
fi^  them. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  wheat  which  immediate- 
ly covers  the  mm^  and  which  is  left  in  the  bolting 
machine.  V9e.  It  is  largely  employed  by  the 
calico  printers,  wh^n  diffused  through  hot  water, 
to  remove  the  coloring  matter  from  those  parts  of 
their  goods  which  are  not  mordanted.  A  handful 
mixed  with  a  pail  of  warm  water,  forms  an  excel- 
lent emollient  foot-bath.  Infused  in  water,  {bran 
UCf)  and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  popular  demulcent, 
much  used  m  coughs  and  hoaneness,  and,  taken 
in  quantity,  proves  gently  latative.  It  also  forms 
an  excellent  manure,  and,  from  containing  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  is  especially 
adapted  for  potatoes.  It  is  ft>Bquently  mixed  with 
flour  and  made  into  bread,  by  the  poorer  orders. 

BRANDY.  8yn.  Eau  dr  Vie.  Aqua  Vitjr. 
SriRiTUs  Gallicus.  BaANDr-wivR.  The  spiritu- 
ous liquor  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine. 
When  firat  distilled  it  is  coloriees,  and  only  acquires 
a  yellowish  tmt  from  the  wood  of  the  casks,  in 
which  state  it  is  known  and  sold  as  pale  or  white 
brandy.  The  deep  color  that  it  usually  possesses, 
is  imparted  to  it  by  adding  a  little  spirit  coloring, 
(burnt  sugar  or  caramel,)  and  occasionally  a  little 
red  sanderB  wood  as  well,  and  is  intended  to  imitate 
the  appearance  acquired  by  brandy  from  great 
age,  when  kept  in  wood.  The  natural  color,  how- 
ever, which  the  spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  in  it,  never  ex- 
ceeds an  amber  tint,  about  the  common  color  of 
pale  Jamaica  rum ;  but  the  public  taste  has  been 
gradually  vitiated  in  this  respect,  until  only  a  spirit 
of  a  lively  and  full  *'  brandy  color'*  (unless  for  a 
pale  brandy)  will  sell 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  from  France,  and  are  those  of  C'Ognac 
and  Armagnac,  the  preference  being  generally 
given  to  the  former.  The  brandies  of  Rochelle 
and  Bordeaux  may  be  reckoned  next  in  quality, 
while  those  obtained  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italv  are  very  inferior. 

l^he  constituents  of  brandy  are  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter, and  small  quantities  of  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether,  nenanthic  ether,  coloring  matter,  and 
tannin.  It  is  from  the  presence  of  the  last  six  of 
thc«e  substances  that  the  spirit  derives  its  dis- 
tinguishing smell  and  flavor.  The  quantity  of 
alcolioi  present  in  brandy  varies  from  48  to  55  per 
cent.  When  first  imported,  it  is  generally  1  or  2 
overproof,  but  by  age  iti  strength  is  lessened,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  ustially  taken  from  the  bond  store 
for  Mtle,  seldom  exceeds  3  or  4  underproof.  From 
considerable  personal  acquaintance  with  the  cognac  ! 


trade,  I  feel  confidence  fai  ■■siting,  that  brandies 
of  the  best  quality  seldom  exceed  proof,  and  are 
generally  below  it,  and  tliat  it  is  a  commoo  prac- 
tice in  France  to  add  spirit  of  wine  and  ooloriag  to 
raise  the  strength  to  any  given  point  desired  by 
the  English  purchaser,  and  to  charge  the  same  Id 
the  invoice ;  or  where  the  purchaser  is  not  ^ttU 
acquainted  with  the  tuhjeet^  and  desires  a  strong 
spirit  at  a  low  rate,  to  sell  him  brandy  so  mixed  as 

rnuine.  The  very  finest  brandies  average  from 
to  10  u.  p.,  and  never  exceed  aboot  3  a.  p. ;  they 
then  contain  more  than  ^  their  weight  of  water, 
and  from  their  boiling  point  being  higher,  thev 
come  over  more  highly  charged  with  esential  oiL 
and  other  volatile  and  fragrant  principles  of  the 
grape,  and  thus  possess  in  a  greater  degree  that 
peculiar  aroma  and  flavor  for  which  they  are  so 
much  esteemed.  French  brandy  or  wine,  diitalled 
at  a  low  temperature  in  a  water  bath,  yields  a  very 
pure  and  scarcely  flavored  spirit 

The  quality  of  the  brandy  imported  from  France 
varies  considerably  from  that  which  b  dnmk  on 
the  continent,  principcdiy  from  its  being  prepared^ 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  **  tmadt  up^  for  the 
London  market,  which  ni^eans  lowering  it  by  the 
addition  of  spirit,  coloring,  &c.  above  described. 
The  common  strength  at  which  foreign  brandy  ii 
sold  in  England  is  about  11  or  12  u.  p^  and  beknr 
17  u.  p.  it  becomes  seixable  by  the  excise.  The 
strength  at  which  it  is  sold  and  permitted  in  trade, 
is  generally  10  u.  p.,  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  add- 
ing water,  and  never  less  than  12  u.  p.,  unless  it  be 
specially  agreed  upon.  In  large  qaantities  and 
from  bond,  of  course  the  strength  depends  much 
upon  the  age  and  quality  of  the  ^Mrit  A  fine  old 
brandy  being,  perhaps,  8  or  10  «.  j).,  while  one  of 
the  last  yearns  vintage  of  a  commoner  quality  may 
be  as  strong  as  2  or  1  u.  p.  But  these  distinctions 
are  familiar  to  every  experienced  brandy  dealer. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
spirit  distilled,  which  are  known  by  names  deeerip- 
tive  both  of  their  quality  and  source.  The  **  e«« 
de*vie  euperieure"  or  cof^nac  brmndy^  *b  generally 
obtained  from  pale  white  wines,  by  careful  distil- 
lation, and  IB  remarkable  for  its  superior  flavor. 
When  kept  in  glass  or  stone  bottles,  it  m  called 
white  cognac  brandy,  and  the  same  term  is  also 
generally  applied  when  it  has  been  kept  in  casks, 
but  has  not  been  artificially  colored  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  however,  it  generally  acquires  a  pale  amber 
tint 

The  "  eau  de  vie  ordinaire**  or  common  brmndy, 
is  distilled  from  high-colored  white  or  red  wines, 
and  has  generally  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*948,  and  varies 
from  22  to  27  u.  p. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  de  marc**  is  obtained  frtmi  the 
lees  of  vinegar  and  other  wines,  the  marc  nr  cake 
of  grapes  from  which  the  juice  has  been  pressed, 
and  the  conunonest  red  wines,  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled together  by  a  quick  fire,  to  drive  over  as 
much  essential  oil  and  flavoring  as  possible. 

The  **eau  de  vie  ttronde**  is  the  weak  spirit 
that  passes  over  after  the  stronger  spirit  has  been 
drawn  off,  and  the  receiver  changed.  It  i»  used 
for  common  drinking,  or  mixed  with  other  brandy. 

The  **  eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d* Hollander  is  bran- 
dy about  19*^  Baume,  or  sp.  gr.  *9420,  the  common 
strength  at  which  it  is  retailed  in  France,  and  will 
sUnd  the  "  proof"  or  "  bead.** 
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The  « ecu  defied preuve  tThuile** m the strong- 
ett  hrandy  iwaally  drank ;  it  is  about  23°  Baume, 
or  ip.  gr.  -918  ;  pore  oliYe  oil  will  just  nnk  in  it ; 
henee  Sm  aboTe  term. 

The  **  eau  de  vie  for  f*  is  imially  prepared  by 
the  redistillation  of  common  brandy,  keeping  the 
fint  portion  separate.  It  answers  to  our  spirit  of 
wine.  It  is  made  of  12  different  strengths,  distin- 
guished by  names,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  water 
reqoired  to  reduce  the  sample  to  the  ^'prtuve 
d'Htdimnde**  The  weakest  is  called  cinq-six,  or 
|,  and  the  strmgest  trois-neuf,  or  j,  the  diiSferance 
between  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  being 
the  quantity  of  water  the  3  parts  of  the  former  wiU 
take  to  reduce  it  to  the  *'preui>e"  when  it  would 
make  9  parts.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  *839. 

The  emit  de  vim  is  brandy  or  spirit  rectified  to 
0-890  and  upwards. 

The  general  method  of  distilling  brandy  i|i 
France  mStn  in  no  important  particular  from  that 
practised  in  England,  for  grain  or  molasses  spirit 
Neither  are  the  French  workmen  more  skilful  nor 
more  cleanly  in  their  operations  than  the  ESnglish. 
It  is  the  materials  alone  that,  in  this  case,  conduce 
to  the  superiority  of  the  product  The  quality  of 
the  brandy  varies  with  that  of  the  wine  from  which 
it  has  been  distilled.  Every  soil,  every  climate, 
every  kind  of  grape,  produces  a  wine  posseswig 
sogie  peculiarity  coniuied  to  itself,  and  this  wine 
on  distillation  produces  a  spirit  possessing  like  dis- 
tinctionsL  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  prepared 
m  France  soon  after  the  vintage,  as  the  juice  of 
the  poorer  grapes  that  is  unfit  for  wine  is  ferment- 
ed and  at  once  distilled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  in 
France*  to  distil  only  such  wines  as  are  unsaleable, 
as  the  profits  on  the  wine,  sold  as  such,  are  inuch 
greater  than  when  it  is  converted  into  brandy. 

The  Strbnotu  of  Brandt  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  same  way  as  aleohol,  for  which  purpose 
Sike's  hydrometer  is  used  in  England  In  France, 
from  the  value  of  spirit  being  less,  it  is  frequently 
tested  by  simpler  methods,  though  great  accuracy 
obtains,  in  this  particular,  where  necessary. 

Pur.  Very  little  perfectly  pure  French  brandy 
b  obtained  by  the  small  consumer  in  England,  as 
it  is  not  only  generally  lowered  a  little  by  the 
wholesale  dealer,  but  undergoes  a  like  process  at 
the  hands  of  the  retailer.  The  safest  method  is 
either  to  procure  it  direct  from  the  bond  store, 
without  its  even  entering  a  private  cellar,  or  to  buy 
of  some  known  respectable  party,  and  to  pay  a 
price  that  will  offer  no  inducement  to  dishonesty. 
If  this  be  not  done,  by  all  means  buy  British  bran- 
dy, which  is  now  made  of  excellent  quality  by 
many  of  the  leading  houses,  as  Bettet  Brette, 
Beotk,  and  Orimble.  From  the  two  former  a  sin- 
gle sealed  bottle  may  be  procured  at  the  same 
price  as  by  the  gallon. 

The  importation  of  foreign  brandy  for  home  con- 
■omption  amounts  to  about  1,400,000  gallons  a 
year. 

BRANDY,  (REDUCED.)  I.  To  20  gallons 
of  Cognac  brandy  add  5  gallons  of  the  best  British 
brandy. 

II.  To  72  gallons  of  full-flavored  French  brandy, 
add  10  gallons  of  spirit  of  wine,  (58  o.  p.,)  8  gal- 
kms  of  water,  and  1  pint  of  good  coloring.  Rum- 
mage well  up  and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  day.  * 

Remarke.    The  above  reduction  is  generally 


adopted  in  trade,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
**  improving.**  But  such  is  the  poverty  of  the  pal- 
ate of  the  English  brandy  drinker,  that  the  adul- 
teration is  oftiDn  not  suspected,  even  when  it  is 
carried  to  double  the  exteiit  of  the  above,  which  is 
generally  exceeded  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  foreign  spirit  constitutes 
about  half  of  tiie  mixture,  and  was  at  first  of  de- 
cent quality  and  age,  the  infatuated  Englishman 
smacks  his  lips,  and  cunningly  holding  up  his  glass 
between  the  light  and  his  eye,  exclaims,  "  Ak  ! 
this  is  a  drop  o/  the  reoL" 

BRANDY,  (BRITISH.)  Syn.  British  Co- 
ONAC.  ImTATiov  Cognac,  6lc  From  the  heavy 
duty  levied  on  French  brandy  imported  into  Eng- 
land for  home  consumption,  it  has  become  a  de- 
sideratum with  the  distiller  (rectifier)  to  produce 
an  English  spirit  of  a  similar  description.  For  some 
time  the  attempt  proved  quite  unsuccessful,  but  of 
late  years  much  capital  and  talent  have  been  em- 
barked in  the  pursuit,  and  the  result  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  An  article  of  British  manufac- 
ture may  now  be  purchased,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  of  .really  respectable  quality,  and  possessing 
much  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  foreign  brandy, 
while,  as  a  beverage,  it  is  equally  wholesome. 
Much  of  the  British  brandy,  however,  that  is  com- 
monly met  with,  is  of  such  a  wretched  quality  as 
to  be  quite  undeserving  of  the  name,  which  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  that  much  skill  and  experience 
is  required  to  ensure  success  in  its  manufacture. 
,  For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from  spoilt 
wine  and  dregs  of  wine,  both  British  and  foreign, 
mixed  with  beer  bottoms  and  similar  articles ;  and 
when,  instead  of  these,  com,  malt,  and  molasses 
spirit  were  employed,  it  was  considered  as  an  unpar- 
donable and  wicked  misuse  of  those  articles.  Mod- 
em experience  has  proved,  however,  that  perfectly 
pure  and  tasteless  malt  spirit  is  the  b^  article  to 
form  into  an  imitation  brandy. 

The  following  formuls,  by  skilful  management, 
will  produce  very  good  brandy,  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  operator. 
As  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  ingredients,  and 
the  methods  of  manipulation  vary,  so  will  the  re- 
sult ;  much  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  artist  It  offers  a  profitable 
pursuit  to  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist  and 
rectifier. 

Prep.  I.  Take  12  gallons  of  the  finest  flavoriess 
malt  spirit  at  proof,  (or  if  of  a  different  strength  a 
proportionate  quantity ;)  add  thereto  5  gallons  of 
water,  \  lb.  of  the  best  cmde  red  tartar  or  wine- 
stone,  previously  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water ;  \  pint  of  acetic  ether ;  2  quarts  of  good 
French  wine  vinegar;  7  lbs.  of  bmised  French 
plums,  and  1  or  2  gallons  of  wine  bottoms  or  flavor 
stuff  from  Cognac,  mix  them  in  a  fresh-emptied 
sherry  cask,  and  let  them  stand  together  for  14 
days,  frequently  rammaging  up  the  liquor  with  a 
stick ;  next  draw  over  15  ^lons  of  the  mixture 
from  a  still  furnished  with  an  agitator.  Put  the 
rectified  spirit  into  a  clean,  fresh-emptied  Cognac 
brandy  cask,  and  add  thereto  |  pint  of  tincture  of 
catechu,  1  lb.  of  fresh  and  clean  oak  shavings,  and 
about  a  pint  of  good  spirit  coloring.  Bung  clo0e» 
and  agitate  occasionally  for  a  few  days.  Remarks. 
Age  improves  the  above  article,  and  renden  il 
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(provided  the  procen  be  well  managed)  of  a  very 
■uperior  quality.  The  above  receipt  yields  15  gal- 
lons of  brandy  17  u.  0.  The  following  forms  may 
also  be  recommended: — 

II.  Perfectly  pure  spirit,  pf.  99  gallons ;  red  tar- 
tar, dissolved,  7  lbs. ;  acetic  ether  3  lbs. ;  wine  vin- 
egar 3  gallons ;  bruised  raisins,  or  French  plums, 
7  lbs. ;  bitter  almonds,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  water  suffi- 
cient Dissolve  the  tartar  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  macerate  as  before,  and 
draw  over  120  gallons ;  lastly,  add  a  few  lbs.  of 
oak  shavinffs,  1  lb.  of  powdered  catechu  made  into 
a  paste  with  water  and  bumt-suffar  coloring  as  be- 
fore. Remarks,  This  yields  120  gallons  of  spirit 
fully  17  tt.p. 

III.  Clean  spirit  17  u.  p.,  100  gallons;  nitric 
ether  2  qnaita ;  cassia  buds,  ground,  4  oz. ;  bitter 
almond  meal  2  oz. ;  orris  root,  sliced,  6  oz. ;  pow- 
dered cloves  1  oz. ;  capsicum  1)  oz. ;  good  vinegar 
2  gallons ;  brandy  coloring  1  quart ;  powdered  ca- 
techu 1  lb. ;  full-flavored  Jamaica  rum  2  gallons. 
Mix  well  in  an  empty  Cognac  cask,  and  let  them 
macerate  for  a  fortnight,  occasionally  stirring. 
Remarks,  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  varied  by  the  skilful  brewer,  as  much  depends 
on  their  respective  strengths. 

IV.  Good  plain  malt  spirit,  17  ti.p.,  100  gal- 
lons ;  finely-powdered  catechu  12  oz. ;  tincture'  of 
vanilla  4  oz. ;  burnt-sugar  coloring  1  quart ;  good 
rum  3  gallons,  orunore ;  acetic  or  nitric  ether  2 
quarts.     Mix  well. 

V.  Clean  spirit,  17  ti.p.,  89  gallons;  high-fla- 
vored cognac  10  gallons ;  oil  of  cassia  1^  drachms ; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  essential,  i  a  drachm  ;  pow- 
dered catechu  10  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved, 
16  oz. ;  Beaufoy*s  concentrated  acetic  acid  3  lbs. ; 
sugar  coloring  1  quart,  or  more ;  good  rum  1  gal- 
lon. Put  the  whole  into  a  fresh  emptied  brandy 
piece,  and  let  them  remain  a  week  together,  with 
occasional  agitation,  then  let  them  stand  to  settle. 
If  this  mixture  be  distilled,  the  French  brandy, 
rum,  coloring,  and  catechu,  should  not  be  added 
till  ailerwardi. 

VI.  To  colored  plain  spirit  at  17  u,p.,  add  a 
little  tincture  of  catechu,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  essential  oil,  distilled  from  wine  lees,  to  give  it 
a  proper  flavor.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  wine  lees,  either  dried  and  made  up  into 
cakes,  or  in  their  wet  state  mixed  with  about  7 
times  their  weight  of  water.  It  should  be  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  kept  in  this  state,  as  it  is 
apt  to  lose  its  flavor.  Remarks.  When  this  pro- 
cess is  well  managed  a  very  capital  article  results, 
bat  it  requires  considerable  address  to  conduct  it 
well.  The  spirit  produced  by  this  plan  is  better 
for  distillatioii.  The  brandy  from  any  part  of  the 
world  may  thus  be  imitated,  by  distilling  the  oil 
from  the  lees  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  par- 
ticular district  This  is  the  only  method  of  pro- 
ducing an  exact  imitation.  A  pound  each  of 
finely-powdered  charcoal  and  ground  rice  has  been 
recommended  to  be  digested  in  a  gallon  of  spirit 
for  a  fortnight  Where  black  tea  is  cheap,  as  in 
America,  it  is  very  commonly  employed  to  impart 
the  roughness  and  flavor  of  brandy  to  colored 
spirits. 

BRANDY,  CHERRY.  Prep,  I.  To  every 
gallon  of  brandy  put  an  equal  measure  of  cher- 
nesy  bruised  botweea  the  fingers ;  steep  for  3  days. 


then  express  the  liquor ;  add  2  lbs.  of  lump  sugar, 
and  strain  for  use. 

II.  To  the  above  aid  1  qnart  of  raspberries, 
and  ^  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water.  *«*  Qual- 
ity very  fine. 

III.  Treacle  l.cwt;  spirit  (45  a.p.)  41  gal- 
lons ;  bruised  bitter  ahnsods  (more  or  less,  to 
taste)  5  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ;  cassia  2  oz.  Put  the 
ingredients  into  a  large  cask,  well  mix  and  let 
them  lie  a  month,  occasionally  stirring: 

Remarks,  E^uai  parts  of  fullv  ripe  Morello 
and  black  cherries  produce  the  richest  cordial. 

BRANDY,  CARAWAY.  Frea.  L  Steep  4 
oz.  of  bruised  caraway  seeds  and  2  lbs.  of  sugar  in 
1  gallon  of  British  brandy,  for  a  fortnight 

II.  Sugar  1  lb. ;  caraways  1  oz. ;  3  bitter  al- 
monds; spirits  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  1 
quart;  (or  spirit  22  u.p.  ^  a  gallon.)  Macerate 
as  above. 

BRANDY,  DANTZIC.  This  is  diatUled  torn 
rye,  ground  with  the  root  of  calamus  aromaticaii 
It  has  a  mixed  flavor  of  orrice  and  cinnamon. 

BRANDY,  LEMON.  Prep,  I.  Steep  i  Hk 
of  fresh  lemon  peel  and  )  a  dozen  lemons,  cut  m 
slices,  in  1  gallon  of  brandy,  for  a  #eek,  then  add 
1  lb.  of  lump  sugar. 

II.  Proof  spirit  7  gallons ;  essence  of  lemon  3 
drachms ;  sugar  5  lbs. ;  tartaric  acid  1  oc,  dis* 
solved  in  water  2  gallons;  coloring  q.  s.  Miz» 
and  rummage  repeatedly  for  14  days.  Remmrka, 
Sometimes  milk  is  added  to  the  above,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  1  quart  (boiling  hot)  to  every  gallon. 

BRANDY,  MALT.  Malt  spirit,  flavored  with 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  terra  japonica,  and  col- 
ored with  treacle,  or  spirit  coloring.    (See  Barr. 

BXANDT.) 

BRANDY,  ORANGE.  This  may  be  mada 
in  a  similar  way  to  lemon  brandy. 

BRANDY,  PEACH.  Prep.  L  From  peaches, 
by  fermentation  and  distillation.  Much  used  in 
the  United  States,  where  peaches  are  very  cheapo 

II.  Bruise  the  peaches,  then  steep  them  in  twice 
their  weight  of  British  brandy,  or  malt  spirit; 
lastly,  express  the  liquor. 

III.  Bitter  ahnonds  (bruised)  2  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
(light)  10  gallons ;  water  3  gallons ;  sugar  5  or  6 
lbs.;  orange-flower  water  \  a  pint  Mix,  and 
macerate  for  14  days. 

*«*  Color  with  brandy  coloring,  if  requirtd 
darker. 

BRANDY,  RASPBERRY.  Prep.  L  Poor  as 
much  brandy  over  raspberries  as  wUl  just  cover 
them ;  let  it  stand  for  24  bouis,  then  dirain  it  etf^ 
and  replace  it  with  a  like  quantity  of  fresh  spirit ; 
after  24  hours  more,  drain  this  on  and  repuiee  it 
with  water ;  lastly,  drain  well,  and  press  the  rasp- 
berries quite  dry.  Next  add  sugar  to  the  mixed 
liquors,  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  to  every  gmlloB, 
along  with  a  ^  of  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  mashed  raspberries  and 
brandy  together,  let  them  stand  for  24  hours,  then 
press  out  the  liquor.  Sweeten  as  above,  and  add 
a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves,  if  agreeable ;  laatlyi 
strain. 

BRASS.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc 

Hist,  and  Prep.  Brass  was  formeriy  mannfac- 
tured  by  cementing  granulated  copper,  or  copper 
clippings,  with  calcined  calamine  and  charcoal,  ii 
crucibles,  exposed  to  a  bright  heat    TIm  alloy 
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wai  found  in  Inmpi  at  the  bottom  of  the  erncible 
on  cooUnf .  Tb€»e  were  lemelted  and  cast  into 
ingots.  At  the  present  day,  brass  is  generally 
made  by  direct  onion  of  the  metals.  This  process 
rM)uJres  much  care,  owing  to  the  different  degrees 
of  fiisibility  of  omper  and  zinc  The  proper  quan- 
tity of  line  is  fint  melted,  and  slips  of  copper 
plunged  into  it,  which  are  rapidly  dissolved,  as  it 
were,  and  the  addition  is  continned  nntil'an  alloy 
ii  formed,  somewhat  difficult  of  fusiofi,  when  the 
of  the  copper  d  added.    The  brass  thus 


formed  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  remelted  under 
charcoal,  and  a  proper  addition  of  either  sine  or 
copper  made,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  color  and  qual- 
ity desired.  It  is  next  cast  mto  plates,  or  other 
forms,  in  moulds  of  granite.  When  submitted  to 
the  rolling-piess  for  reduction  to  thin  plates,  it  re- 
quires to  mdergo  the  operation  of  anneaUng  sev- 
eral times. 

Pref.  L  (Fine  Bratt.)  3  parts  of  copper  to 
1  part  of  smc.  Remmrkt,  This  is  nearly  1  equiy- 
alent  each  of  copper  and  sine,  if  the  eqairalent 
of  the  fonner  metal  be  taken  at  63*2 ;  or  9  equT- 
alents  of  copper  to  1  equivalent  of  sine,  if  it  be 
taken,  with  Liebig  and  Berselius,  at  31*6. 

IL  Copper  4  parts,  sine  1  part.  An  exceUent 
and  very  useful  brass. 

IIL  {Oold-ethred  Bratt,)  Syn.  Rbd  Bi^ 
DvTCB  Gold.  Tombac.  SimiiOB.  Pmuroi's 
Mbtal.    PmcBMOK,  Slc 

A.  Copper  and  sine,  equal  parts. 

&.  Copper  9  parts ;  sine  1*  or  1}  parts.  This  is 
Manheim  gold. 

c.  Copper  3  to  5|  parts ;  sine  1  part  Deep 
colored. 

Remarki.  Tlie  proportion  of  sine  in  this  alloy 
is  altered  to  suit  the  color  and  other  properties  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  often 
varies  fimn  ^  to  |,  or  |  of  the  weight  of  the  alloy. 
At  the  celebrated  works  of  Hegermflhl,  near  Pots- 
dam, the  proportions  are  11  parts  of  copper  to  two 
of  zinc,  which  produces  a  metal  which  is  after- 
wards rolled  into  sheets  for  the  purpose  of  makmg 
Dutch  leaf-gold.  

BRASS,  BUTTON.  {Be§t.)  L  Copper  8 
parts ;  sine  5  parts,  as  above. 

IL  (Common.)  Copper  50  parts;  sine 40  parts; 
tin  4  parts  ;  lead  6  parts. 

BRASS,  FOR  SOLDER.  Syn.  Hiap  Sol- 
DBK.  L  12  parts  of  brass ;  €  parts  of  sine,  and  1 
of  tin,  melted  toffether. 

IL  3  parts  of  brsss,  and  1  of  sine. 

IIL  C^ery  Hnmg,)    3  parts  of  brass,  and  1  of 


BRASS,  TURNER'S.  98  parts  of  brass,  and 
3  of  lead.  Rewtarka,  The  addition  of  lead  im- 
proves the  brass  for  the  uses  of  the  turner,  but 
Mssens  its  malleability. 

BRASS,  CLEANING  OF.  Brass  and  cop- 
per  are  best  cleaned  with  sweet  oil  and  tripoii, 
powdered  bath-brick,  rotten-stone,  or  tfid  brick- 
dust,  nibbed  on  with  flannel  and  polished  with 
leidher.  A  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water 
gives  brass  a  fine  color.  Vitriol  and  qpirits  of  salts 
make  brass  and  copper  very  bright,  but  they  very 
SDOO  tarnish,  and  consequently  require  more  fre- 
qnent  cleaning.  A  strong  lye  of  roche-alum  and 
water  will  also  impiove  mm. 

Bnm  inlaid  week  may  be  clMUied  as  foQows;— 


Mix  tripoii  and  linseed  oil,  and  dip  into  it  a  rubber 
of  hat,  with  which  polish  the  work.  If  the  wood 
be  ebony  or  rosewood,  polish  it  with  a  little  finely- 
powdered  elder-ashes ;  or  make  a  paste  of  rotten- 
stone,  a  little  starch,  sweet-oil,  and  oxalic  acid, 
mixed  with  water.  The  ornaments  of  a  French 
clock  are,  however,  best  cleaned  with  bread- 
crumb, carefully  rubbed,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the 
woodwork.  Ormolu  candlesticks,  lamps,  and 
branches,  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 
They  will  bear  more  cleaning  than  lacquered  ar- 
ticles, which  are  spoiled  by  frequent  nibbing,  or 
by  acids,  or  strong  alkalis. 

BRASS  COATING.  I.  Brass  plates  and  rods 
may  be  covered  with  a  supeificial  coating  of  brass, 
by  exposing  them  in  a  heated  state  to  the  fumes 
of  melted  sine,  at  a  high  tempesature.  Use.  For 
rolling  into  thin  plates,  or  drawing  into  wire.  The 
celebrated  spurious  gold  wire  (?  Lyons  is  thus 
made. 

II.  Vessels  of  copper  may  be  coated  with  brass, 
internally,  by  filling  them  with  water  strongly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  adding  some  amal- 
gam of  sine  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  boiling 
for  a  short  time. 

BRASS-COLORED  PIGMENT.  S^yn.  Brass 
Baoiftfe.  Prep.  I.  (Red.)  Grind  copper  filings, 
or  precipitated  powder  of  ^copper,  with  a  little  red 
ochre. 

IL  (YelUnD  or  gold^eohred.)  Gold-colored 
brass,  or  Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

Remmrke.  Both  these  powders  are  mixed  up 
with  varnish,  and  used  as  a  paint  No  more 
should  be  mixed  at  a  time  than  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use.  They  are  also  used  by  dusting  them 
over  any  surface,  previouidy  covered  with  varnish 
to  make  them  adhere.     (See  Oxidb  of  Copper.) 

BRASS-COLORED  VARNISH.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve 1  oz.  each  of  pale  shell  lac  and  gum  sanda- 
rach,  in  ^  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wme. 

Uee.  To  mix  up  the  preceding  powders. 

BRASS,  PASTE  FOR  CLEANING.  Prep. 
I.  Soft  soap  2  oz.,  rotten-stone  4  oz. ;  beat  them 
to  a  paste. 

IL  Rotten-stone  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet 
oil. 

III.  Rotten-stone  4  oz. ;  oxalic  acid  1  oz. ;  sweet 
oil  1^  oz. ;  turpentine  enough  to  make  a  paste. 

U§e.  To  clean  brass.  The  first  and  last  are 
best  aj^ied  with  a  little  water.  The  second, 
with  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  sweet  oiL  Both 
require  friction  with  soft  leather. 

BRASS  ORNAMENTS,  PRESERVATION 
OF.  Brass  ornaments,  when  not  gilt  or  lacquered, 
may  be  cleansed,  and  a  fine  color  given  to  them 
by  two  simple  processes.  The  first  is  to  beat  sal 
anmioniac  into  a  fine  powder,  then  to  moisten  it 
with  soft  water,  rubbing  it  on  the  omamenti, 
which  must  be  afterwaids  rubbed  dry  with  bran 
and  whiting.  The  second  is  to  wash  the  brass- 
work  with  roche  alum  boiled  to  a  strong  lye,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint ;  when  dry, 
it  must  be  rubbed  with  fine  tripoii.  E^ither  of  these 
processes  will  give  to  brass  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

BRASS  STAIN.  I.  Cut  sheet^N^ss  into 
small  pieces,  and  expose  it  to  a  strong  heat  for  3 
or  3  days,  then  powder  it,  and  again  expose  it  for 
several  days  to  a  like  heat ;  again  poWd^r  and  afty 
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•ad  ezpoM  it  a  third  time  to  lieat,  tettinf  it  occa- 
■onally,  to  lee  if  it  be  properly  burnt  When  this 
m  the  caae,  a  little  of  it  fused  with  glaM  will 
make  the  latter  aweU  and  froth  up. 

£/«et,  j*<r.  It  imparts  to  f^Lim  a  green  tint, 
paasing  into  torquoiee. 

II.  Calcine  equal  parts  of  plate-bran  and  sul- 
phur, stratified  together  in  a  crucible,  until  they 
become  friable;  Uien  powder  and  expose  them 
again,  as  last 

I/«e.  Imparts  a  calcedony  red  or  yellow  tinge 
to  glass  by  fosion,  according  to  the  mode  of 
using  it 

BRAWN,  CHOICE.  When  young,  the 
homy  parts  feel  moderately  tender ;  if  the  rind  be 
hard,  it  is  old. 

BRAWN,  MQCK.  Prep.  Take  the  head  and 
belly  piece  of  a  young  porker,  well  saltpetred; 
split  the  head  and  boil  it ;  take  out  the  bones  and 
cut  it  to  pieces ;  then  take  four  oz-feet  boiled  ten- 
der, and  cut  them  in  thin  pieces ;  lay  them  in  the 
belly  piece,  with  the  head  cut  small ;  roll  it  up 
tight  with  sheet  tin,  and  boil  it  four  or  five  houn. 
Vf  hen  it  comes  out,  set  it  up  on  ooe  end,  put  a 
trencher  on  it  within  the  tin,  press  it  down  with  a 
large  weight,  and  let  it  Maud  all  night  The  next 
morning  take  it  out  of  the  tin,  and  bind  it  with  a 
fillet,  put  it  into  cold  salt  and  water,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  use ;  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  if  freah 
salt  and  water  are  put  into  it  every  four  days. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  Syiu  Sapan  Wood.  Saint 
Martha  Wood.  Feenambuca.  This  wood  is 
much  used  in  dyeing.  A  decoction  is  made  by 
boiling  for  some  hours  in  hard  spring  water,  and 
this  is  generally  kept  for  some  time,  or  until  it  un- 
dergoes a  species  of  fermentation,  as  it  is  thus 
found  to  yield  more  permanent  and  beautiful 
colors  than  when  employed  quite  new.  U»e.  To 
dye  red, 

BRAZIL  WOOD  DYE.  L  (For  cotton  and 
linen.)  a.  First  boil  the  goods  in  a  bath  of  su- 
mach, next  work  them  through  a  weak  mordant 
of  solution  of  tin,  and  then  run  them  through  the 
Brazil  bath,  lukewarm.    This  gives  a  bright  red. 

b.  Fiiit  alum  the  goods  and  rinse  thein,  then 
give  them  a  mordant  of  solution  of  tin,  rinse  again, 
and  turn  them  through  the  dye-bath.  This  gives 
arose  color. 

Remarko,  The  shades  of  this  dye  may  be  va- 
ried by  the  strength  of  the  bath,  mordant,  Slc  A 
little  alum  added  to  the  Brazil-bath,  gives  a  pur- 
ple tint  1  lb.  of  Brazil  wood,  }  oz.  of  alum,  and 
9  oz.  of  tartar  will  dye  20  to  25  lbs.  of  cotton. 

IL  (F&r  9Uk.)  The  silk,  after  being  weU  al- 
omed  in  the  same  way  as  wool,  bat  at  a  lower 
temperature,  is  rinsed,  and  passed  through  the  de- 
ooctioD  of  Brazil,  just  lukewarm. 

Remarkt.  By  adding  a  little  alkali  to  the  bath, 
or  by  paaiing  the  silk  through  a  water  holding  a 
little  alkali  in  solution,  after  it  is  dyed,  will  produce 
what  is  called  the  false  crimson.  When  wanted 
of  a  very  deep  crimson,  a  little  logwood  is  added 
to  the  Brazil-bath.  In  this  way  any  shade  of  coldr 
mavbe  produced. 

IIL  (For  woqL)  Boil  the  wool  in  water  hold- 
but  'm  solution  5  parts  of  alum  and  1  of  tartar,  for 
1  Dour ;  then  let  it  lie  in  the  cold  Uqnor  for  several 
dava,  (requsntly  moving  it  about ;  lastly,  boil  it  in 
%  a>oo€tioa  of  Braiil  for  i  aa  hoar. 


BRAZILINE.  Sffn,  BaaziuNa.  The  color- 
ing principle  of  Brazil  wood,  obtained  by  Cbevrenl 
in  small  orange-colored  needless  It  is  soluble  in 
both  water  and  alcohol ;  alkalis  tnm  it  violet, 
acids  yellow.    With  alum  it  dyes  red. 

BRAZING.  The  operation  of  uniting  the  edge* 
of  pieces  of  copper,  brass,  iron,  &«.,  by  moans  of 
harid  solder. 

Froc,  The  edges,  after  being  filed  quito  dean, 
are  covered  with  a  mixturo  oi  baid  solder  and 
powdered  borax,  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
exposed  in  a  clear  firo  to  a  heat  suflBkaent  to  melt 
the  solder. 

Remarke,  In  some  cases  a  little  silver  is  added 
to  the  solder,  when  it  receives  the  namo  of  **  til* 
ver  mdder** 

BREAD.  Prineiplee  of  bread^wtmkimg,  ^. 
This  most  important  article  of  food  is  made  of  the 
flour  of  difibrent  grains,  bat  only  those  thai  eon- 
tain  gluten  admit  of  conversion  into  light  spongy 
bread.  Hence  it  is  that  wheat  flour  is  beat  calea- 
lated  for  this  purpose.  When  flour  m  mado  into  a 
stiff  paste  or  dough  with  water,  and  rolled  iato 
cakes  and  baked,  it  fonns  biseuilB,  or  nnloavened 
bread,  which  was  once  the  only  description  known. 
When  the  dough,  previously  to  baking,  is  left  for 
some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  varying 
from  60^  to  120^,  a  state  of  fermentatkm  come* 
on,  formerly  called  the  panary  fermentation,  but 
which  ii,  in  reality,  the  sugar  of  the  floor  grada- 
ally  undergoing  the  process  of  conversion  into  al- 
cohol, and  resembles  in  every  reqiect  the  same 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  mannfoctoro  of 
wine,  beer,  &c.  During  this  process,  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  liberated,  and  toe 
toughness  of  the  dough  preventinff  its  escape,  the 
whole  mass  becomes  pu^d  up  and  spongy,  mod  a 
light  porous  paste  is  formed,  ready  fbr  buung  into 
bread.  The  natural  process  of  fermenting  the 
dough  just  described,  is,  however,  subject  to  much 
uncertainty,  and  is  inconvenient  from  the  time  it 
occupies  to  complete  it,  and  the  tendency  the 
dough  has  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation, 
when  it  acquires  a  sour  and  disagreeable  taste,  and 
is  rendered  lees  nutritioas  and  easy  of  digestion. 
This  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  ferment,  which  at 
onco  excites  a  proper  state  of  fermentation 
throughout  the  mass,  and  speedily  renders  it  light 
and  spongy.  Leaven  or  dougk,  already  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  was  originally  employed  for  tfaii 
purpose,  and  the  bread  so  made  was  hence  called 
leavened  bread.  But  this  has  been  wholly  super- 
seded by  barm  or  yeast  Th«  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  that  is  essential  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread, 
is  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  yeast  to  the  doogh, 
and  to  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  a 
warm  place,  until  it  rises  or  becomes  spongy, 
when  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  ba- 
king. If  the  process  be  well  managed,  and  the 
flour  be  good,  bread  of  superior  quality  will  bo 
produced. 

ProceoM  of  making  bread.  In  preparing 
dough,  the  modem  baker  takes  a  part  of  the 
needed  for  the  batch,  and  having  warmed  it  to  a 
temperature  of  about  80°  or  90°,  diMolves  his  sab 
therein,  and  then  adds  the  yeast  and  a  portion  of 
the  flour.  These  he  works  up  into  a  doogh,  whieh 
ho  seta  aside  ia  a  warm  place  anally  pw^rAdad  for 
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the  poipose,  and  called  the  "  kneading  trough" 
where  it  soon  begins  to  fennent  and  swell  up. 
This  process  is  called  "  Betting  the  tponge,'*  and 
according  to  the  proportion  the  water  in  it  bean 
to  the  whole  quantity  that  is  to  be  used,  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  "  wholes*  «*  half,**  or  "  quarter 
Bponge.^  The  evolution  of  caihonic  acid  in  the 
prooeos  of  fermentation,  causes  the  sponge  to 
heave  and  swell,  and  when  the  surface  bursU,  it 
subsides,  and  tiMm  swells  again  and  again  in  a 
siinilar  manner.  This  action  would  go  on  for 
some  time,  if  not  mterfered  with  ;  but  the  baker 
is  carefiil  to  stop  it  before  it  has  communicated  a 
sourness  to  the  mass.  After  the  /irsi,  or  at  the 
furtkeat,  after  the  second  or  thira  **  dropping  of 
the  9ponge,**  he  adds  the  remaining  quantity  of 
flour,  water,  and  salt,  necessary  to  form  the  batch. 
These  he  incorporates  by  long  and  laborious 
kneadings,  until  the  entire  mass  acquires  unllbrm- 
ity,  and  is  sofficiently  tou^  and  elastic  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  the  hand  without  adhering  to  it 
The  dough  is  now  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours, 
daring  which  time  fermentation  goes  on,  after 
which  the  inflated  mass  is  again  kneaded,  when  it 
is  ready  to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  weighed.  These 
pieces  are  then  shaped  unto  loayes,  and  set  aside 
for  an  hour  or  two,  daring  which  time  they  swell 
up  to  nearly  doable  their  former  size ;  they  m 
then  placed  in  the  oven  and  baked.  During  flus 
operation  they  continue  for  a  time  to  increase  in 
■xe,  in  consequence  of  the  dilation  of  the  pent-up 
m  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  until  at  length  the 
termentation  is  checked,  and  the  dough  Incomes 
too  solid  to  admit  of  f^her  alteration. 

Retm^rkM.  A  number  of  other  processes  are  used 
by  cooks  and  confectioners  to  make  the  different 
varieties  of  fancy  bread,  cakes,  puddings,  &c, 
most  of  which  vary  according,  to  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic it  is  desired  to  communicate  to  them. 
Thus  some  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastes  are  made  to 
eat  "  short,**  as  it  is  called,  or  are  rendered  less 
tenacious,  and  a  species  of  brittleness  imparted  to 
them  by  the  addition  of  starch  and  sugar.  In 
paartry  a  similar  efiect  and  peculiar  lightness  is 
produced  by  butter  or  lard,  while  in  some  articles, 
white  of  egg,  g^um-water,  isinglass,  and  other  ad- 
hesive substances  are  added  to  produce  an  exceed- 
ingly light  and  porous  mass. 

The  different  varieties  of  bread  made  in  Eng- 
land vary  chiefly  in  their  quality,  according  to  the 
flour  of  which  they  are  formed.  The  best  xohite 
bread  m  made  from  the  purest  wheat  flour ;  ordi- 
nary wkeaten  bread,  of  flour  to  which  a  little  of 
the  finest  bran  has  been  added ;  seconds,  from 
flour  containing  a  still  larger  portion  of  bran  ;  and 
common  household  bread,  from  flour  produced  by 
grinding  the  whole  substance  of  the  grain  without 
any  separation  of  the  bran.  Symnel  bread,  man- 
chet  or  roll  bread,  and  French  bread  are  varieties 
made  of  the  purest  flour,  from  the  finest  wheat,  a 
little  milk  being  usually  added  for  rolls,  and  butter 
and  eggs  for  choicer  purposes.  Several  other  minor 
kinds  of  bread  are  also  made,  varied  by  the  addi- 
tjar  of  sundry  trifles,  as  sugar,  currants,  and  other 
pautaUe  ingredients.  The  Scotch  "short  bread" 
is  made  from  a  very  thick  dough,  to  which  butter, 
sugar,  orange-peel,  and  spices,  are  added.  (See 
GufosaBaCAD.) 

In  Prance  a  number  of  difllerent  kinds  of  bread 


are  made.  The  **  pain  bis**  is  the  coarKst  sort, 
and  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  groats  and  wheat 
flour ;  the  "  pain  bis  blane**  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  oatmeal  and  wheat  flour ;  the  **  pain  blane"  of 
flour  from  which  the  finest  portion  has  been  sifted ; 
the  "  pain  moUet,**  or  soft  bread,  is  made  of  the 
purest  wheat  flour,  from  the  finest  grain ;  the 
*'|Mim  chaland,**  made  from  the  same  materials 
as  the  last,  but  the  paste  is  pounded ;  the  **  pain 
chapali**  is  a  small  variety  of  bread,  similar  to  the 
French  or  roll  bread  o{  England ;  the  "  pain  eornu** 
vftL  kind  of  small  bread,  named  from  being  done 
up  into  four-oomered  pieces;  the  *'pain  de  la 
reine**  'm  another  variety  of  small  bread,  and  the 
"pain  gruau**  is  a  bread  which  has  been  made 
of  late  years  in  Paris,  prepared  from  the  small 
granular  particles  separated  from  the  best  wheat 
after  a  sUght  grinding.  The  French  have  also 
their  soup  brei^  and  theh  country  white  bread, 
besides  several  other  varieties,  not  mentioned  in 
the  above  list 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  bread  from  dam- 
aged or  inferior  flour,  a  large  quantity  of  alum  is 
employed  by  the  bakers,  but  with  the  best  flour  no 
alum  is  required.  The  utmost  beauty,  sponginess, 
and  sweetness,  may  be  giTon  to  bread  without  the 
addition  of  one  particle  m  alum,  provided  the  best 
materials  are  employed.  As  suqjt  is  not,  however, 
generally  the  case,  it  is  a  common  practice  with 
Uie  bakers  to  introduce  4  or  5  oz.  of  alum  to  every 
sack  of  flour,  or  about  1  oz.  to  each  bushel.  The 
method  of  detecting  this  adulteration  will  be  pres- 
ently emlained.  The  proper  quantity  of  salt  to  be 
used  is  6  or  7  lbs.  to  the  sack,  or  1^  lbs.  to  the 
bushel  1  sack  of  the  best  flour,  and  6  lbs.  of  salt, 
ought  to  yield  about  360  lbs.  of  good  bread,  and  a 
sack  of  seconds  345  to  350  lbs.  of  bread. 

Wheaten  bread,  made  of  pure  materials,  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  articles  of  food,  and  has 
been  justly  termed  the  staff  of  life.  When  well 
fermented  and  baked,  it  is  very  easy  of  digestion. 
It  should  never  be  eaten  till  it  has  stood  24  hours 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  oven,  as  newer  bread 
is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  frequently  pro- 
ducing flatulence,  heartburn,  and  indigestion. 

Adult.  This  is  often  carried  to  a  fearful  extent : 
Mr.  Accum  says,  **  The  bakers'  flour  is  very  often 
made  of  the  worst  kinds  of  damaged  foreign 
wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  mixed  with  them 
in  grinding  the  wheat  into  flour.  In  this  capital, 
no  fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  flour 
are  brought  into  the  market  They  are  called 
fine  flour,  seconds,  middlings,  fine  middlings,  coarse 
middlings,  and  twenty -penny  fiour.  Common  gar- 
den beans  and  peas  are  also  frequently  ground  up 
among  the  London  bread  flour. 

"The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can  be 
employed  with  effect  to  produce  a  white,  light, 
and  porous  bread,  from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  I 
have  my  own  baker's  authority  to  state,  is  from  3 
to  4  oz.  to  a  sack  of  flour  weigliing  240  lbs." 

"  The  following  account  of  making  a  sack  of 
five  bushels  of  flour  into  bread,  is  taken  from  Dr. 
P.  Markham's  *  Considerations  on  the  Ingredients 
used  in  the  Adulteration  of  Flour  and  Bread,' 
(p.  21 :)  5  bushels  of  flour;  8  oz.  of  alum ;  4  lbs. 
of  salt ;  i  gallon  of  yeast,  mixed  with  about  3  gal- 
lons of  water. 

**  Another  substance  employed  by  fiuudulent 
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baken  m  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  With  this 
■alt  they  realize  the  important  consideration  of 
producing  light  and  poroua  bread  from  npoUed,  or, 
what  is  technically  called,  9our  flour.  Thm  ealt, 
which  becomes  wholly  converted  into  a  gaseous 
substance  during  the  operation  of  baking,  causes 
the  dough  to  swell  up  into  air  bubbles,  which  carry 
before  them  the  stiff  dough,  and  thus  it  re^dars  tfie 
dough  porous ;  the  salt  itself  is  at  the  same  time 
totally  volatilized  during  the  operation  of  baking.  .  . 
Potatoes  are  likewise  largely,  and  perhaps  con- 
stantly, used  by  fraudulent  bakers,  as  a  cheap  in- 
pjedient,  to  enhance  their  profit  .  .  .  There  are 
mstances  of  convictions  on  record,  of  bakers  hav- 
ing used  gypsum,  chalk,  and  pipeclay,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  bread." 

A  gentleman,  lately  writinpr  from  the  north  of 
England,  says  that  he  found  m  one  sample  of  flour 
which  he  recently  examined,  upwards  of  16  per 
cent  of  gypsum,  and  in  another  19  per  cent  of  the 
same  earth. 

Sometime  since  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
the  bakers  in  France  and  Belgium  added  blue 
vitriol  to  theT  dough  to  make  it  take  more  water. 
It  is  said  that  they  dissolved  1  oz.  of  this  sulphate 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  added  a  wine-glassful  of 
this  solution  to  the  water  necessary  to  make  about 
50  41b.  loaves.  To  the  credit  of  the  English  ba- 
ker,  no  such  poiteous  materials  have  ever  been 
found  mixed  with  his  bread.  TKitfrmud  may  be 
discovered  by  boiling  a  little  of  the  bread  in  water, 
to  which  5  or  6  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been 
added,  and  testing  the  filtered  liquor  with  prussiate 
of  potash,  which  will  give  a  brown  precipitate  if 
copper  be  present 

Alum  may  be  detected  by  boiling  the  bread  in 
water,  and  adding  a  little  chloride  of  barium  or 
lime  water,  or  a  little  water  of  ammonia,  either  of 
which  will  produce  a  white  preeipitate. 

Chalk,  whiting,  burnt  bones,  platter  of  Paris, 
and  similar  substances  are  easily  detected  by  burn- 
ing a  little  of  the  flour  or  bread  in  a  clean  open 
vessel,  when  the  amount  of  ashes  left  will  indicate 
the  quantity  of  adulteration.  The  quantity  of  ashes 
left  by  genuine  flour  is  very  trifling  indeed. 

Caution.  If  you  purchase  bread  from  the  ba- 
kers, by  all  means  buy  the  best.  When  you  make 
it  yourself,  however,  various  additions  may  be 
made  of  a  wholesome  kind,  that  will  render  it 
cheaper.  Thus  mashed  potatoes,  ground  bran, 
potato  farina,  and  several  other  articles  may  be 
added  at  pleasure.  Mixmg  the  flour  up  with  a 
decoction  of  bran,  pumpkins,  Iceland  oioss,  and 
some  other  similar  substances,  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  it  is  said  that  flour  so  mixed  will 
yield  one  quarter  more  bread  than  when  water 
alone  is  used,  and  that  it  will  keep  good  for  some 
time. 

BREAD,  BEE.  This  is  the  matter  collected 
by  the  bees  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  hive ;  it  re- 
sembles a  mixture  of  rosin  and  wax ;  its  ftunes  are 
thought  to  be  anti-asthmatic. 

BREAD,  BRAN.  Prep.  I.  Mix  with  ^  a  peck 
of  flour,  containing  the  whole  of  the  bran,  a  ^  of  a 
pint  of  small -beer  yeast,  and  a  quart  of  lukewarm 
water ;  stir  it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it 
becomes  a  thick  batter,  then  put  a  napkin  over  the 
dough,  and  set  it  about  three  feet  from  the  fire, 
until  it  rises  well    Add,  if  reqwsitt,  a  little  more 


warm  water,  strew  over  it  a  tablespoonful  of  sslt, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste.  Put  it  to 
the  fire,  and  when  it  rises,  again  knead  it  into  the 
dough.  If  baked  in  tins,  the  loaves  will  be  im- 
proved. 

II.  To  every  pound  of  flour  add  i  lb.  of  brmn, 
and  proceed  as  above. 

BREAD,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  Prtp.  I. 
(Ammoniacal  Bread.)  Dissolve  1  ok.  of  seaqm- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water,  anfficient  to  mako 
7  lbs.  of  flour  into  a  dough,  which  must  be  formed 
into  loaves  and  baked  immediately. 

IL  Divide  the  flour  (8  lbs.)  into  two  portions ; 
mix  up.  the  first  with  water,  holding  in  sohitioa 
2  o^  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  second  with 
the  other  portion,  to  which  1  oz.  of  moiiatic  acid 
has  hien  added.  When  each  mass  of  dough  has 
been  separately  well  kneaded  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence, mix  them  together  (perfectly)  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  form  the  mass  into  loaves,  and  bake  im- 
mediately. 

Remdrl^.  This  bread  is  considered  vary  whole- 
some.    It  contains  no  yeast 

BREAD,  FRENCH.  Prep.  L  Pot  I  pint  of 
milk  into  3  quarts  of  water.  In  winter  let  it  be 
scalding  hot,  but  in  sununer,  little  more  than  milk- 
warm:  put  in  stit  sufficient  Take  1)  pints  of 
good  ale  yeast,  f^  fVom  bitterness,  and  lay  it  in  1 
gallon  of  water  the  night  before.  Poor  off  the 
yeast  into  the  milk  and  water,  and  then  break  b 
rather  more  than  ^  lb.  of  butter.  Work  it  well  tfll 
it  is  dissolved ;  then  beat  up  2  eggs  in  a  baain,  and 
stir  them  m.  Mix  about  14  pecks  of  floor  with 
the  liquor,  and,  in  wmter,  make  the  dongh  pcetty 
stiff,  but  more  slack  in  summer ;  mix  it  well,  and 
the  less  it  is  worked  the  better.  Stir  the  bqoor 
into  flour,  as  for  pi^-crust,  and  after  the  dough  is 
made  cover  it  with  a  cloth,  and  let  it  lie  to  rise, 
while  the  oven  is  heating.  When  the  rolls  or 
loaves  have  lain  in  a  quick  oven  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  turn  them  on  the  other  side  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Then  take  them  out 
and  chip  them  with  a  knife,  which  will  make  them 
look  spongy,  and  of  a  fine  yellow,  whereas  fas|sii|, 
takes  off  this  fine  color,  and  renders  their  look  less 
inviting. 

II.  Proceed  as  for  the  best  bread ;  use  the  fineat 
flour,  and  moisten  it  with  a  little  milk. 

BREAD,  FRENCH  COUNTRY  WHITE. 
This  is  made  without  yeast 

BREAD,  FRENCH  SOUP.  This  is  made 
by  adding  1  lb.  or  more  of  salt  to  each  mkck,  in 
the  place  of  yeast ;  and  it  is  baked  m  thin  leaves, 
so  as  to  be  neariy  all  crust,  by  which  meaaa  it  be- 
comes more  soluble  in  the  hot  soup. 

BREAD,  FROM  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 
This  flour  requires  neariy  twice  as  much  water  to 
make  it  into  bread,  as  that  made  from  English 
wheat,  and  is  therefore  much  more  economical. 
14  lbs.  of  American  flour  will  make  31^  Ifaa.  of 
bread,  but  the  best  sort  of  English  floor  produces 
but  181  lbs.  (Mi&  Rundell) 

BREAD,  FROM  GRAINS.  "  Birkenmayw, 
a  brewer  of  Constance,  has  succeeded  in  mannfbc- 
turing  bread  from  the  farinaceous  residue  of  bear. 
10  lbs.  of  this  species  of  paste,  1  lb.  of  yewt,  5  Ibsi 
of  ordinary  meal,  and  a  handful  of  salt,  prodapa 
12  lbs.  of  black  bread,  both  savory  and  nonnshiBg.'* 

BREAD,  {For  one  sack.)    Floor  1  Mck ;  all 
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4  IfaiL ;  water,  fufiScaent  quantity ;  yeast  4  pints. 
DismlTe  the  salt  in  3}  ^lons  of  the  water,  (warm,) 
then  add  a  little  of  the  flour  and  the  whole  of  the 
yeast ;  make  a  dough,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  place 
until  it  rises,  then  add  more  .flour  and  warm  water 
in  the  same  way,  and  work  aeain  ;  after  3  or  4 
hours  add  Uie  remainder  of  the  Sour,  and  suflicient 
water  to  bring  the  dough  to  a  pn^>er  consistence. 
When  the  whole  mass  of  dough  is  in  a  proper  state, 
it  is  to  be  cot  into  loaves  and  baked. 

Remarks.  The  bakers  employ  alum  in  making 
th^ir  bread,  as  it  not  only  makes  the  dough  more 
rvtentiye  of  moisture,  but  improves  the  color  of  the 
bread.  The  proportion  is  usually  6  or  8  oz.  of  alum 
p^r  sack,  or  even  more. 

By  this  process  a  sack  of  flour  will  produce  from 
.345  to  350  lbs.  of  toe/Z-baked  bread,  or  if  slack- 
baked,  from  370  to  385  lbs.  of  crumbling  bfead. 

BREAD,  HICK'S  PATENT.  This  is  merely 
bread  made  in  the  conmion  way,  but  baked  in  an 
oTen  so  arranged  that  the  vapors  arising  during 
the  process  may  be  condensed  in  a  suitable  re- 
ceiver. The  condensed  liquor  is  a  dtude,  weak 
spirit,  produced  daring  the  fermentation  of  the 
bread.  The  product  will  not  pay  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  the  collection. 

BREAD,  HOUSEHOU).  (Eeonomieal 
Brtmd.)  Prep,  L  Remove  the  flake  bran  from 
the  flour,  and  ooil  5  lbs.  of  it  in  4  gallons  of  water, 
until  it  is  reduced  to  3)  gallons ;  strain.  With 
this  liquor  knead  56  lbs.  of  the  flour,  adding  salt 
and  yeast  as  fiw  other  bread.  Bake  the  loaves  for 
2|  boon.  (Rev.  Mr.  Haggett) 

II.  Mix  7  lbs.  of  flour  with  3  lbs.  of  mealy  po- 
tatoes, pfeviously  well  mashed,  add  2  or  3  spoon- 
fuls of  salt,  and  make  a  dough  with  water ;  then 
well  work  it  with  3  or  4  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  af- 
ter 4  hours  bake  it 

BREAD,  IMPROVEMENT  OF.  A  i  oi.  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  added  to  the  flour,  for  a  4 
lb.  loaf,  materially  improves  the  quality  of  the 
bread,  even  when  made  from  the  worst  new  sec- 
onds flour.  (Professor  E.  Davy.)  This  addition  is 
perfectly  innocent 

BREAD,  ICELAND  MOSS.  This  vegetable 
may  be  made  into  bread,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  flour.  It  is  used,  in  the  first  case,  in  the 
state  of  meal,  in  the  same  way  as  flour ;  in  the 
second  case,  7  lbs.  of  it  are  directed  to  be  boiled  in 
13  or  13  gallons  of  water,  and  employed  to  make 
70  lbs.  of  flour  into  dough,  which  is  then  fermented 
and  baked  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  said  that  the 
above  quantity  of  flour  will  produce,  in  this  way, 
160  lbs.  (7)  of  good  household  bread,  whereas  the 
same  flour,  treated  in  the  usual  way,  would  not 
prodnce  more  than  80  lbs.  A  simpler  mode  of 
making  this  bread,  is  to  mix  1  lb.  of  lichen  meal 
with  3|  to  4  lbs.  of  flour.  The  bitterness  of  the 
lichen  is  extracted  by  soaking  it  in  cold  water. 

BREAD,  LEAVENED.  Prep,  Take  about 
2  lbs.  of  dough  of  the  last  making,  which  has  been 
raised  by  baxm  ;  keep  it  in  a  wooden  vessel,  cov- 
ered well  with  flour.  This  will  become  leaven 
when  sufficiently  sour.  Work  this  quantity  into  a 
peek  of  flour  with  warm  water.  Cover  the  dough 
dtoas  with  a  cloth,  or  flannel,  and  keep  it  in  a 
warm  place  ;  further,  mix  it  next  morning  with  2 
or  3  boshels  of  flour,  mixed  up  with  warm  water 
and  a  little  salt    When  the  dough  is  thoroughly 


made,  cover  it  a? tefore.  As  soon  as  it  rises,  well 
knead  it  into  loaves.  Observe  in  this  process,  that 
the  more  leaven  is  put  to  the  flour,  the  lighter  the 
bread  will  be,  and  the  fresher  the  leaven,  the  less 
sour  Virill  it  taste. 

BREAD,  PARIS  WHITE.  Prep,  To  80  lbs. 
of  the  dough,  before  the  yeast  was  added,  from 
yesterday's  baking,  add  as  much  lukewarm  water 
ts  will  make  320  lbs.  of  flour  into  a  thin  dough ; 
as  soon  as  this  has  risen,  80  lbs.  are  to  be  taken 
out  and  reserved  in  a  warm  place  as  leaven  for  the 
next  baking,  and  1  lb.  of  dry  yeast,  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  is  to  be  added  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion, which  is*  immediately  made  into  loaves,  and 
shortly  afterwards  baked,  the  loaves  being  placed 
in  the  oven  without  touching  each  other,  that  they 
may  become  crusty  all  round. 

BREAD,  POTATO.  Prep,  I.  To  mealy  po- 
tatoes, well  mashed,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
dough,  made  with  flour,  then  add  a  proper-quan- 
tity of  yeast,  and  mix  in  as  much  potato  farina,  or 
wheat  flour,  as  will  suffice  to  bring  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.    Ferment  and  bake,  as  usual. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  potato  starch  and  finely- 
pulped  potatoes,  and  work  them  into  a  dough  over 
night,  adding  the  proper  quantity  of  yeast;  the 
next  morning  work  in  the  same  quantity  of  potato 
staroh,  mashed  potatoes,  and  wheat  flour,  adding 
as  much  hot  water  as  may  ^  required ;  let  it 
stand  to  rise,  then  work  it  well«  cut  it  into  loaves, 
and  in  2  hours  put  them  into  the  oven. 

BREAD,  SOURNESS  IN.  {To  rectify,) 
When  the  dough  has  become  sour  fit>m  the  fer- 
mentation proceeding  too  far,  or  the  flour  being  of 
inferior  quality,  the  addition  of  about  a  i  oz.  of 
carbonate  of  magnema,  or  a  little  carbonate  of  soda, 
will  remove  it.  When  it  arises  from  the  sourness 
of  the  yeast,  this  method  is  especially  applicable. 

BREAD,  STEAM-BAKED,  (d  la  VUnne.) 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  that 
if  the  hearth  of  an  oven  be  cleaned  with  a  moist- 
ened wisp  of  straw,  bread  baked  therein  imme- 
diately afterwards  presents  a  much  better  appear- 
ance, the  crust  having  a  beautiful  yellow  tint.  It 
was  thence  inferred  that  this  peciUiarity  must  be 
attributed  to  the  vapor,  which  being  condensed  on 
the  roof  of  the  oven,  fell  back  on  the  bread.  At 
Paris,  in  order  to  secure  with  certainty  so  desirable 
an  appeannce,  the  following  arrangement  is  prac- 
tised : — The  hearth  of  the  oven  is  laid  so  as  to  form 
an  inclined  plane,  with  a  rise  of  about  1 1  inches  in 
3  feet,  and  the  arched  roof  is  built  lower  at  the 
end  nearest  the  door,  as  compared  with  the  far- 
thest extremity.  When  the  oven  is  charged,  the 
entrance  is  closed  with  a  wet  bundle  of  straw.  By 
this  arrangement  the  steam  is  driven  down  on  the 
bread,  and  a  golden-yellow  crust  is  given  to  the 
bread,  as  if  it  had  been  previously  covered  with 
the  yelk  of  an  egg.  (Hbgen  Correspondent,  Sept. 
27.    Ann.  of  Chym.  and  rrac.  Pharm.) 

BREAD,  TO  SWEETEN,  (wrrnour  Su- 
gar.) It  is  not  generally  known  that  pure  starch 
added  to  flour  and  made  into  dough,  will  be  par- 
tially converted  into  a  species  of  sugar  during  the 
process  of  fermentation  and  baking,  and  produces 
sweet  wholesome  bread.  From  the  experimeniR 
of  Dr.  Colquhoun,  it  appears  that  staroh  arrow- 
root, farina  of  potatoes,  or  similar  amylaceous  sob- 
stances,  made  into  a  jelly  witii  hot  water,  may  be 
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employed  for  this  purpose  with  advanta^.  It  n 
only  necessary  to  mix  the  flour  up  with  the  jelly, 
instead  of  mere  water,  to  add  yeast  and  salt,  and 
to  bake  in  the  common  way.  Dr.  Percival  has  re- 
commended the  addition  of  salep  for  thi»  purpose. 
1  oz.  of  salep  disdolved  in  1  quart  of  water  ;  2  lbs. 
of  flour ;  80  grains  of  salt,  and  2  oz.  of  yeast,  gave 
3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  good  bread ;  but  the  same  weight  of 
materials,  without  the  salep,  gave  only  2|  lbs.  If 
too  much  salep  be  added,  however,  it  wiU  give  its 
flavor  to  the  bread. 

BREAD,  WHITING'S,  (Patent.)  This  is 
made  by  dividing  the  dough  into  two  portions ;  to 
the  one  a  Uttle  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  to  the 
other,  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  they  are  both 
well  kneaded  separately,  then  mixed  together, 
formed  into  loaves,  and  baked  immediately.  No 
yeast  is  used. 

BREATH,  FCETID.  Scarcely  any  thing  is 
more  disagreeable  or  diitgusting  than  a  stinking 
breath.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  re- 
move this  annoyance,  depending  principally  on  the 
administration  of  aromatics,  which  by  their  odor  I 
might  smother  it  for  a  time ;  but  these  require  con- 1 
tinual  repetition,  and  are  liable  to  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  digestion.  The  real  cause  of  a 
stinking  breath  is  either  a  diseased  stomach  or  ca- 
rious teeth ;  when  the  former  is  the  case  aperients 
should  be  adminislered  ;  and  if  these  do  not  suc- 
ceed, an  emetic  may  be  given,  followed  by  a  dose  of 
salts,  or  castor  oil  occasionally.  When  rotten  teeth 
are  the  cause,  they  should  be  removed ;  or,  if  this 
be  impossible,  they  should  be  kept  clean.  Dirty 
teeth  often  cause  the  breath  to  smell.  The  use  of 
the  tooth-brush  should  be  a  daily  habK.  Occa- 
sionally rinsing  out  the  mouth  with  a  little  clean 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  chloride  of  soda,  has  lM>en  added,  is 
an  efiective  method.  The  following  lozenges  have 
also  been  recommended : — 

Gum  catechu  2  oz. ;  white  sugar  4  oz. ;  orris 
powder  1  oz. ;  make  them  into  a  paste  with  mucil- 
age, and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  neroli.  One  or  two 
may  be  sucked  at  pleasure. 

BREAKFAST  POWDER.     Syn.  Rte  Cop- 
rr.K.     DiLLBNiiVs    ditto.      Hunt's    Economical  j 
Brkakpast  Powder.     Rye  roasted  along  with  a 
little  fat     Use.  As  a  substitute  for  foreign  cofiee, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  l>est 

BREES   ANTI-ASTHMATIC  PLASTER. 
Prep.  Simple  diachylon  1  oz. ;  powdered  camphor  i 
and  powdered  opium,  of  each  \  oz. ;  sweet  oil  ^  a 
teaspoouful.     Proe.  Melt  the  plaster  with  the  oil,  | 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  Are,  and  stir  in  j 
the  powders;  spread  it  on  leather  before  it  gi>tn 
cold.     Remark.  It  is  better  made  with  only  half 
the  above  quantity  of  opium. 

BREWING.    The  art  of  making  beer. 

General  notice.  Before  entering  on  a  description  < 
of  the  process  of  brewing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ^ 
notice  the  apparatus  and  materials  required  for  its 
conduct 

The  apparatus  nmtistt  oft 

1.  A  copper  or  boiler  capable  of  holding  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  proiXNied  to  be  brewed ; 
with  a  gauge-stick  to  determine  the  number  of 
gallons  of  fluid  at  any  given  depth  therein.  A  cop- 
per holding  about  140  gallons  is  a  convenient  size 
for  brewing  a  quarter  of  malt 


2.  A  nuuk'tubf  or  fttii,  capable  of  <^niit*i«™g 
rather  more  than  the  c<^per. 

3.  One  or  more  tuH$,  or  veneU,  to  ferment  the 
beer  in. 

4.  Three  or  four  §hallow  eoolert  to  reduce  the 
wort  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  proper  tempemtur* 
for  fermenting. 

5.  One  or  two  copper  or  wModen  howU,  for  bail- 
ing, Slc 

6.  A  thermometer  with  a  acale  reachinf  from 
zero  to  above  the  boiling  point- of  water. 

7.  A  suitable  number  of  cask§  (clean)  to  con- 
tain the  beer. 

8.  One  or  more  large  funneU,  or  tunmers. 

9.  Two  or  more  clean  paiU. 

10.  A  hand-pump  of  a  size  proportioiimie  to  the 
brewing. 

These  articles  will  vary  in  yaloe  from  XIO  up- 
wards, to  many  hundreds,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  brewing ;  but  the  whole  of  them,  necessary 
for  a  private  family,  may  be  bought  for  les  than 
the  former  amount  By  proper  care  they  will  last 
for  30  or  40  years,  and  sUll  be  in  a  useful  state. 
The  place  where  these  vessels  are  kept,  and  tht 
operations  carried  on,  is  called  the  **  Brewkoute.* 

The  materials  necessary  to  brew  beer  are,  good 
malt,  hops,  and  mater,  and  a  Uttle  ffeasi. 

The  malt  is  bruised  or  crushed  in  a  mill  before 
brewing,  that  it  may  be  acted  on  the  more  tta/BS^ 
by  the  water.  It  should  not  be  ground  too  small, 
as  it  would  then  make  the  wort  thick  ;  the  email- 
ed  malt  may  advantageously  lie  for  a  few  days  m 
a  cool  situation,  by  which  it  will  attract  a  consider- 
able  quantity  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  conse- 
quently its  troluble  portion  will  be  the  more  eaaly 
diiwolvcd  out  by  the  water  used  in  mashing.  Pale 
malt  may  be  used  coarser  than  amber  or  brown 
malt  A  bushel  of  malt  should  make  a  bushel  and 
a  quarter  when  ground,  and  a  quarter  should  yield 
between  9}  and  10  bushels,  the  quantity  slightly 
var)'ing  according  to  the  degree  of  bruising  it  has 
undergone.  On  the  large  scale,  malt  is  ground  in 
crushing  mills,  furnished  with  iron  rollers ;  and  on 
a  small  scale,  by  wooden  rollers  or  small  mills 
worked  by  hand.  For  private  brewing,  the  malt 
is  generally  bought  ready  ground,  for  convenience 
sake.  (See  Malt.) 

The  hops  should  be  those  of  the  previous  season, 
and  for  geueral  purposes  grown  in  Kent ;  but  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  malt  liquor,  Eiint  Kent  hops  should 
be  used ;  and  where  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  Ux 
some  long  time,  those  known  by  the  names  of 
Country's,  Alton's,  or  Farnham  Hops  roust  be 
employed.  The  quantity  of  hops  required  to  a 
given  measure  of  malt  varies  from  3  lbs.  to  H  lbs. 
of  the  former,  to  1  quarter  of  the  latter,  accordinf 
to  the  nature  of  the  brew'mg.  For  good  stiwif 
beer,  4  lbs.  or  4^  lbs.  is  imually  sufflcient,  but  wheo 
the  liquor  is  ver\'  strong,  and  it  is  intended  to  be 
highly  aromatic,  and  to  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  1 
lb.  of  hope  may  be  used  to  every  bushel  of  malt,  or 
8  Ihs.  to  the  quarter.  Mild  porter  has  about  3  lbs. 
to  the  quarter,  and  weak  common  beer  has  fre- 
quently only  about  \  lb.  of  hops  to  the  bushel  of 
malt  A  portion  of  hops  w  alM  frequently  added 
to  the  finer  sort  of  beer,  after  it  is  caoked,  as  w« 
shall  presently  explain. 

The  water  should  he  soft  and  clear,  the  jfCflfft 
sweet  and  good,  and  all  the  vessels  and  casks  both 
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9weet  and  eUmn.  If  thk  be  not  the  case,  with  the 
latter  especially,  the  beat  brewing  hi  the  world  will 
be  uaeleaa. 

PftocBM  OF  BKKWiNG.  This  may  be  divided 
into 

L  The  mathing.  Thia  operation  consiBta  in 
placing  the  ground  or  broiaed  malt  m  a  large  tub 
or  '*  tun,**  known  by  the  name  of  the  <*  tiuuh'tutif* 
macerating  it  for  aome  time  in  hot  water,  and  lastly 
drawing  <^  the  wort  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
over  which  a  bunch  of  straw,  or  a  strainer,  or  false 
bottom,  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  malt  passing  out 
along  with  the  liquor.  During  the  process  of  mash- 
ing, a  peculiar  principle,  caUed  by  chemists  dia9- 
lose,  reacts  upon  the  starch  also  contained  in  the 
malt,  and  converts  it  first  into  a  species  of  gum, 
called  by  the  French  chemists  **  dextrine,**  and 
then  into  a  species  of  sugar  resembling  that  pro- 
doeed  by  the  action  of  sulphoric  acid.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  starch  converted  into  sugar  in  this 
'  way,  the  stronger  and  finer  will  be  the  wort  It 
therefore  becomea  a  desideratum  with  the  brewer 
to  mash  at  a  temperature  that  will  most  fiilly  pro- 
mote thia  object  It  has  been  found  that  the  best 
temperature  for  this  purpose  varies  ftom  157^  to 
160^,  bat  when  more  than  one  liquor  b  used,  the 
fint  should  be  something  lower  than  tha  former, 
the  next  may  be  between  the  two,  and  the  third 
any  slightly  exceed  the  latter,  or  be  about  165^ 
or  170^.  The  action  of  the  first  mash  is  merely 
to  extract  the  sugar  contained  in  the  malt  already 
fionned  ;  that  of  the  second  to  convert  the  starch 
into  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  diastase ;  the  third 
to  (uUy  complete  this  object,  as  well  as  to  carry 
away  the  remaining  portions  of  extract 

liie  maahing  is  usually  performed  by  filling  the 
eopper  with  Water,  and  as  soon  as  it  acquires 
the  temperature  of  145°  in  summer,  or  167°  in 
winter,  45  gallons  are  run  off  into  the  mash-tun, 
ud  1  quarter  of  crushed  malt  gradually  thrown  in 
uid  well  mixed  by  laborious  working,  until  it  be- 
oomea  thoroughly  incorporated  and  no  lumps  re- 
main ;  the  agitation  is  then  continued  for  30  or  40 
minntea,  when  36  gallons  of  water  from  the  boiler, 
at  a  temperature  of  200°,  are  added,  and  the  whole 
again  well  agitated  until  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
maah-tun  is  now  closely  covered  up,  and  allowed 
toatand  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  tap  is  set,  and  the  wort  is 
drawn  off  into  the  "underback,"  and  generally 
amounts  to  about  50  to  52  gallons :  60  gallons  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  200°,  are  next  added  to 
the  maah-tnn,  previously  drained  well,  and  after 
being  weU  worked,  the  whole  is  covered  up  as  be- 
fbre.  This  mash  is  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour, 
when  it  ia  drawn  off,  and  the  malt  again  drained 
ready  lor  the  third  mash.  This  time  only  35  gal- 
kaia  of  water  are  added  at  200°,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  ^  an  hour,  when  it  is  run  off  in  the  same 
manner  aa  before,  and  the  malt  allowed  to  drain. 
The  worta  are  now  ready  for  boiling. 

In  some  cases  only  the  first  and  second  mash  is 
wed  for  strong  beer,  and  the  third  kept  for  table, 
ar  aa  water  to  mash  a  fresh  quantity  of  malt  with. 
In  Scotland  (see  Scotch  Ale)  the  brewer  only 
waahea  onee,  and  afterwards  washes  his  malt  by 
frequent  showers  or  *'  sparges"  of  water,  by  which 
he  gets  a  wort  of  greater  strength  in  proportion  to 
ili  quantity.    In  operating  aa  above,  the  average 


or  mean  temperature  of  the  first  mash  is  145°,  of 
the  second  170°,  and  of  the  third  180°.  In  win- 
ter the  mean  temperature  may  be  reckoned  aa  6 
or  7°  lower.  A  quarter  of  malt  in  thia  way  will 
produce  a  W9rt  having  a  specific  gravity  by  the 
saccharometer  of  1*234,  or  equal  to  84  lbs.  of  ex- 
tract     (See  SACCHAROMBTia.) 

It  is  calculated  that  32  g^bns  of  the  water 
employed  in  the  mashing  remain  in  the  gitiins  af- 
ter the  wort  ia  drawn  off 

II.  Boiling.  The  wort  is  next  transferred  to 
the  copper,  and  heated  to  the  boiMng  point  aa  aoon 
as  possible.  In  large  brewerica  where  several  cop- 
pers are  employed,  the  first  mash  ia  no  sooner  run 
into  the  underback,  than  it  is  transferred  to  the 
wort  copper,  and  immediately  boiled,  and  the  suc- 
cessive mashings  added  as  soon  as  drawn  off;  but 
in  private  houses,  where  there  is  only  one  copper, 
the  boiling  cannot  be  commenced  until  the  water 
for  the  4ast  mashing  is  removed.  In  some  casea 
the  worts  are  brewed  separately,  thus  producing  2 
or  3  qualities  of  beer,  viz.  »trong  ale  or  ttout, 
beer,  and  table  beer.  No  sooner  haa  the  boiling 
commenced  than  the  hops  may  bo  added,  and  the 
boiling  continned  for  2  or  3  hours  or  more.  In 
aome  breweriea  the  beer  is  boiled  for  several  hours, 
and  in  Belgium  it  is  aaid  that  this  is  even  con- 
tinued for  10  or  12  houn,  but  too  much  boiling 
drivea  off  the  flavor  of  the  hopa.  In  general,  two 
hours  good  boiling  will  be  found  simicient  Li 
sm%ll  brewings  the  first  wort  should  be  sharply 
boiled  for  1  hour,  and  the  second  for  2  hours. 
But  if  intended  for  beer  of  long  keeping,  the  time 
should  be  extended  half  an  hour.  The  hopa  ahould 
be  strained  from  ea<ih  preceding  wort,  and  re- 
turned into  the  copper  with  the  succeeding  one. 
Between  the  boilings  the  fire  should  be  damped 
with  wet  cinders,  and  the  copper  door  set  open.        ' 

For  small -beer  only  half  an  hour  is  necessary 
for  the  first  wort,  1  hour  for  the  second,  and  2 
houra  for  the  third. 

It  is  reckoned  that  |  to  j\  part  of  the  wort  is 
dissipated  in  steam  during  the  process  of  boiling, 
but  this  must  of  course  depend  altogether  on  the 
evaporative  power  of  the  boiler  and  the  length  of 
time  the  boiling  is  continued. 

III.  Cooling.  The  boiling  being  finished,  the 
wort  is  run  off  from  the  copper  into  the  hopback, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  strainer  to  keep  back 
the  hops.  It  is  then  pumped  into  large  square 
shallow  vessels  called  " coolers"  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  a  good  current  of  air  to  cool  it  down  to  a 
proper  fermenting  temperature  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
success  of  the  brewing.  The  wort  should  be  laid 
so  shallow  as  to  cool  within  6  or  7  hours  to  the 
temperature  of  about  60°.  In  warm  weather,  the 
depth  should  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches;  but  ip 
cold  weather  it  may  be  5  or  6  inches.  As  soon  aa 
the  heat  has  fallen  to  about  60°,  it  ahouijd  be  in- 
stantly tunned  and  yeasted. 

It  is  reckoned  that  by  the  joint  evaporation 
from  the  boilers  and  coolers,  there  ia  a  loas  of 
about  40  gallons  per  quarter. 

In  private  faniilies  a  good  way  is  to  bring  the 
wort  from  the  copper  in  pails,  and  to  pour  it  into 
a  basket  or  a  hamper,  set  over  the  coolers,  by 
which  means  the  hops  will  be  retained,  and  thia 
beer  run  through  clear. 
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IV.  Fermentation,  When  the  wort  m  fuffi- 
eiently  cool,  it  is  run  into  the  fermenting  tuns  or 
▼eaels,  which  in  email  brewings  may  &  casks, 
with  one  of  their  heads  removed.  These  are 
called  ^  gy^  tunM**  and  should  not  be  more  than 
}  full.  The  yeast,  previously  mixed  with  a  little 
wort,  and  kept  until  this  latter  has  begun  to  fer- 
ment, may  now  be  added,  and  the  whole  agitated 
well ;  the  tun  should  then  be  covered  up,  until  the 
fermentation  is  well  established.  During  this  pro- 
cess the  temperature  rises  from  9^  to  15^. 

The  quantity  of  yeast  employed,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wort  when  it  is  added,  differ  in 
different  breweries  and  for  different  kinds  of  beer. 
From  I  to  1§  of  yeast,  taken  from  a  previous 
brewing  of  the  same  kind  of  beer,  is  the  quantity 
usually  employed.  The  higher  the  temperature 
the  1ms  yeast  necessary.  In  England,  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  yeast  is  usually  added, 
varies  from  55°  to  65°  Fahr.  In  cold  weather, 
the  heats  in  the  coolers  should  be  5°  or  69  higher 
than  in  mild  and  warm  weather.  For  ale,  in  cold 
weather,  it  should  be  tunned  as  soon  as  it  has 
fidlen  to  60°  in  the  coolers.  For  porter,  to  64°, 
and  for  table  beer  to  70° ;  and  in  warm  weather, 
strong  beer  should  be  4°  or  5°  less,  and  table  beer 
7°  or  8°.  Care  should  be  also  taken  that  the 
wofts  do  not  get  cold  before  the  yeast  is  mixed  to 
produce  fermentation.  The  common  rule  for  mix- 
ing the  yeast  is  l^lbs.  to  every  barrel  of  strong 
beer  wort,  and  1  lb.  to  every  barrel  of  table  beer 
wort 

The  commencement  of  the  fermentation  is  in- 
dicated by  a  line  of  small  bubbles  round  the  sides 
of  the  tun,  which,  in  a  short  time,  extends  over 
the  surface.  A  crusty  head  follows,  and  then  a 
fine  rocky  one,  followed  bv  a  light  frothy  head. 
In  the  last  stage,  the  head  assumes  a  yeasty  ap- 
pearance, and  the  color  is  yellow  or  brown,  the 
smell  of  the  tun  becoming  strongly  vinous.  As 
soon  as  this  head  begins  to  fall,  the  tun  should  be 
diimmed,  and  the  skimming  continued  every  two 
hours  till  no  more  yeast  appean ;  this  closes  the 
operation,  and  the  beer  should  then  be  put  into 
casks,  or,  in  technical  language,  *'  cleansed**  A 
minute  attention  to  every  stage  of  this  process  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  fine  flavor  and  a  brilliant 
beverage. 

In  Scotland  the  temperature  at  which  the  yeast 
is  added,  is  generally  much  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  ale,  it  is  from  51°  to  52°,  and  the  whole 
process  is  conducted  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  year, 
80  that  the  temperature  seldom  rises  higher  than 
65°  or  66°.  The  Bavarian  beer,  so  much  cele- 
brated on  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  finest  kinds 
of  East  India  ale,  are  fermented  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures. 

It  may  be  generally  regarded  as  a  rule,  that 
the  lower  the  temperature,  and  the  slower,  more 
regular  and  less  interrapted  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation, the  better  will  be  the  product  and  the  less 
likely  to  change  by  age.  More  yeast  is  required 
hi  winter  than  in  summer.  Should  the  fermenta- 
tion become  slack  in  the  gyle  tun,  a  little  more 
yeast  is  frequently  added,  and  the  whole  is  roused 
up ;  but  on  the  contrary,  should  the  temperature 
rise  considerably,  or  the  fermentation  become  too 
ictive,  the  wort  should  be  cooltd  a  little  and 
■kimmed,  or  at  once  clmmied. 


y.  CUanMtng.  When  the  fermeotatioii  has 
proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  liquor  ander- 
goes  the  operation  called  **  cleansing.**  This  eoa- 
sists  in  drawing  it  off  from  the  gyle  ton  iato  other 
vessels,  or  casks,  set  sloping,  so  that  the  yeast,  as 
it  forms,  may  work  off  the  one  side  of  the  top,  and 
fall  into  the  vessel  placed  below  to  receive  it  la 
small  brewings,  the  beer  is  often  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  gyle  tun  to  the  store  casks,  wlndi 
are  sloped  a  litUe  until  the  fermentatMHi  is  over, 
when  they  are  skimmed,  filled,  and  bunged  op. 
When  the  operation  of  cleansing  is  not  employed. 
the  yeast  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  gyle 
tun  with  a  skimmer,  and  the  clear  liquor  drawn 
off  into  the  store  casks. 

The  process  of  cleansing  should  always  oom- 
mence  as  soon  as  the  gravity  of  the  Uqoor  falls  to 
10  or  11  lbs.  per  barrel,  which  it  usually  does  in 
about  48  hours,  provided  the  fermentation  has 
been  well  conducted.  Some  brewers  add  i  to 
^  lb.  of  wheat  or  bean  flour  to  the  beer  in  the 
gyle-tun,  shortly  before  cleansing,  to  quiokon  the 
discharge  of  yeast,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertaised 
whether  such  a  plan  be  advantageous  or  the  c«i- 
traiy. 

VI.  Storing,  Am  soon  as  the  fermentatioii  is 
concluded,  wluch  generally  takes  from  6  to  8  days, 
or  more,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  the  stars 
casks,  or  vats,  which  are  then  closely  bunged 
down,  and  deposited  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Vn.  Ripening,  After  a  period,  varying  fima 
1  to  12  montlis,  or  more,  according  to  the  aatore 
of  the  brewing,  the  liquor  will  have  become  fine, 
and  sufficiently  ripe  for  use.  All  the  attention  re- 
quired during  this  interval,  is  to  look  occasionally 
to  see  that  there  is  no  leakage,  and  to  open  the 
vent  hoi(<«,  should  any  ooxings  appear  hetwesa 
the  staves  of  the  casks. 

VI 11.  Fining.  It  frequently  happens  that  mah 
liquor,  especially  porter,  with  all  the  care  bestow- 
ed upon  it  in  brewing,  will  not  turn  out  sufficiently 
fine  to  meet  the  taste  and  eye  of  the  coaoamer* 
in  which  case  it  is  usually  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  "  clarifying.**  For  this  purpose  1  oa.  of 
isinglass  is  put  into  1  quart  of  weak  vinegar,  or 
still  better,  hard  beer,  and  when  dissolved,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  good  beer  may  be  added  to 
make  it  measure  1  gallon.  This  mixture  b  called 
** finings;*'  1  to  2  pints  of  which  is  the  proper 
quantity  for  a  barrel.  The  method  of  using  it,  ■ 
to  put  the  finings  into  a  bucket,  and  to  gradually 
add  some  of  the  beer,  until  the  bucket  b  three 
parts  full,  during  which  time  it  is  violently  agitated 
with  a  whisk,  and  this  is  continued  until  a  good 
frothy  head  is  raised  upon  it,  when  it  k  throwB 
into  the  barrel  of  beer,  and  the  whole  well  nnn- 
maged  up,  by  means  of  a  large  stick  shoved  in  at 
the  bunghole.  In  a  few  days  the  beer  will  i— al- 
ly  become  fine. 

In  some  bad  sorts  of  beer  isinglass  will  have  mm 
effect  This  may  be  ascertained  beforehand,  hy 
trying  some  in  a  long  glass  tube,  or  vtal,  with  a 
little  of  the  finings.  These  should  be  well  shakisn 
together,  and  tlien  set  aside  for  a  short  time,5iiheB 
it  will  be  found  that  the  finings  will  rise  to  the 
top,  leaving  the  central  portion  of  the  beer  elatr. 
if  it  be  in  a  proper  condition  for  clarifying ;  hat  iC 
on  the  contrary,  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  ths 
liq«iar  still  keeps  (bul,  no  qaantity  «f  fiiiiB|it  hiw- 
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ev«r  great,  will  ever  clarify  it  This  latter  defect 
may  be  remedied  by  proceeding  to  fine  it  after  the 
manner  abore  deecribed,  and  then  adding,  after 
the  finings  ha¥e  been  well  rummaged  up,  either  1 
spoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  gum  catechu,  dissolved 
in  ^  a  pint  of  warm  water,  again  rummaging  well 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Or  1  or  2  ox.  of  tincture 
trf  catechu  may  be  used  instead,  mixed  with  a  lit« 
tie  water.  Either  of  these  additions  acts  chemical- 
ly oo  the  finings,  in  the  same  way  as  good  beer 
does,  precipitating  them  along  with  the  foulness, 
and  thus  brightening  the  Uquor.  The  addition  of 
a  handful  of  hops,  previously  boiled  for  5  minutes 
in  a  little  of  the  beer,  and  then  added  to  the  barrel, 
and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days, 
before  proceeding  to  clarify  it,  will  generally  have 
the  same  efiS^ct 

CoNCLUDDfo  Remarks.  The  nature  and  wtrU' 
ftes  of  keer,  ^c.  The  numerous  varieties  of  beer 
met  with  in  commerce,  arise  either  from  a  diflbr- 
ence  in  the  materials,  or  the  management  of  the 
brewing.  Thus  the  water,  but  more  generally  the 
nature  of  the  malt,  or  the  temperature  of  the 
mashing  or  the  fermentation,  decides  the  character 
of  the  liqnor.  The  difference  between  ale  and 
potter  arises  tnm  the  color  of  the  malt,  and  the 
distinctions  between  the  same  class  of  liquor,  brew- 
ed from  similar  materials,  may  be  referred  to  the 
mashing  or  the  fermentation.  Scotch  ale  and 
Bavarian  beer  differ  in  style  from  other  ales,  as 
before  explained,  frdm  beins  fermented  at  lower 
temperatures;  and  porter  SSkn  from  either  of 
these,  because  it  has  been  made  with  higher  dried 
malt  Thb  is  the  cause  of  the  almost  endless 
varieties  of  malt  liquor  met  with  in  England. 
Every  country — nay,  every  town  and  every  brew- 
er, is  disUnguLibed  by  the  production  of  a  difTerent 
flav<»ed  beer.  Besides  the  varieties  arising  from 
difierence  of  quality  or  manipulation  in  the  brew- 
m^  of  similar  kinds  of  liquor,  there  are  certain 
leading  features  which  distinguish  some  of  them, 
which  has  led  them  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  distinct  members  of  the  same  family.  These 
are  ale,  beer,  and  porter.  Ale  is  a  pale  liquor, 
brewed  from  lightly-dried  malt,  and  is  usually  met 
with,  abounding  in  undecomposed  saccharine  mat- 
ter and  mucilage  ;  beer  is  a  fine,  strong,  well-fer- 
mented liqnor,  darker,  less  saccharine,  and  more 
alcoholic  than  ale.  The  finer  class  of  Scotch, 
Bavarian,  and  East  India  ales,  properly  belong  to 
this  class ;  porter  is  a  dark  brown  colored  liquor, 
originally  prepared  from  high-dried  malt,  but  now 

Eneraliy  made  from  pale  malt,  and  colored  and 
vored  by  patent  or  burnt  malt  Small  or  table 
heer  is  a  weak  liquor,  containing  3  or  4  times  the 
qnantity  of  water  that  is  used  for  ordinary  beer. 
Stomt,  brown  Hout,  &c.  are  varieties  of  porter, 
differing  only  in  their  strength.  See  Ale,  Beer, 
and  Porter,  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

Qualitut,  The  characteristics  of  good  beer 
are  transparency  and  a  fine  color,  to  whatever 
varilty  it  may  belong  ;  and  if  it  has  been  properly 
brewed,  this  will  usually  be  the  case.  Hence  color 
and  transparency  become  a  proof  of  good  beer. 
Good  beer  is  pleasant,  wholesome,  and  nutritious, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  strengthening  and  ex- 
hilarating. 

Season  for  brewing.  The  best  times  of  year 
hr  brewing  are  the  spring  and  autumn,  as  at  those 


periods  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  such  as  to 
permit  the  cooling  of  the  worts  sufficiently  low, 
without  having  recourse  to  artificial  refrigeration, 
or  the  use  of  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

Adulteration,  Law»  respecting  brewing,  ^e. 
By  the  laws  of  England,  which  have  existed,  with 
slight  modifications,  ever  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  nothing  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  beer  but  malt  and  hops.  The  cupidity  of 
the  fraudulent  brewer  has,  however,  frequenUy 
induced  him  to  introduce  other  ingredients  with 
the  view  of  imparting  a  false  strength  to  his  liquor, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  one  or  other  of  its  constituents. 
Thus,  to  impart  bitterness,  and  to  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  hops  required  for  the  beer,  quassia,  gentian, 
wormwood,  and  broom-tops  have  been  used;  to 
give  pungency  and  fiavor,  capsicum,  and  grains 
of  paradise,  (in  concentrated  tinctures,)  ginger, 
corianders,  orange-peel,  and  caraways ;  to  give 
intoxicating  properties— opium,  coccmus  indicus, 
nux  vomica,  tobacco,  extract  of  poppies  and  tine- 
ture  of  henbane  ;  as  a  substitute/or  maU — molas* 
see,  coloring  and  sugar  ;  to  impart  a  false  appear ' 
ance  of  age — sulphuric  acid,  alum,  green  vitriol, 
and  common  salt.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
unlawful  substances  seized  at  diflforent  breweries, 
and  brewers'  drugeists*  laboratories  in  London,  as 
copied  from  the  mmutes  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  **  Cocculus  indicus,  multum, 
(an  extract  of  the  cocculus,)  coloring,  honey, 
hartshorn  shavings,  Spanish  juice,  orange  pow- 
der, ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  liquor- 
ice, caraway  seeds,  copperas,  capsicum,  mixed 
drugs." 

Sugar  and  coriander  seeds  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  very  common  addition  to  beer.  It  is  said  that 
6  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  1  lb.  of  the  latter,  are 
equal  in  strength  and  intoxicating  quality  to  a 
bushel  of  malt.  The  sugar  is  employed  in  a  roast- 
ed state,  for  the  sake  of  its  color ;  even  coffee  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Publicans  generally 
reduce  their  strong  beer  with  water,  or  table  beer, 
and  add  treacle,  (which  they  call  ** foots")  and  a 
mixture  of  copperas,  salt,  and  alum,  (which  they 
call  *'  heading,")  to  make  it  bear  a  frothy  head, 
and  in  many  cases,  gentian,  sugar,  or  other  similar 
ingredients,  are  added  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
of  strength,  and  to  impart  a  flavor. 

The  "  cheap  beer**  sold  by  some  taverns  in  Lon- 
don, is  made  by  dividing  the  contents  of  two  butts 
among  three  butts,  filling  them  up  with  water,  and 
adding  a  bladder  of  porter  extract  (technically 
termed  p.  e.)  to  each. 

The  desire  of  evading  the  duty  on  malt,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  its  being  only  necessary  to  malt 
^  or  less  of  the  grain,  this  portion  being  sufficient 
to  convert  the  starch  of  the  other  part  into  sugar, 
in  the  process  of  mashing.  This  plan  answers  well 
when  the  wort  is  merely  intended  for  the  produc- 
tion of  "  grain  spirit,**  but  beer  so  made  is  infe 
rior  in  quality  to  that  brewed  wholly  from  mah 
Inferior  kinds  of  beer  have  also  been  made  from 
other  ingredients  than  barley  malt ;  thus,  the  grain 
of  other  cereals  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
wheat,  oats,  Slc,  and  many  other  vegetable  sub 
stances  that  contain  starch  and  sugar.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  beet  root,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other 
similar  roots  and  seeds,  will  all  produce  beer  by 
peculiar  management,  but  the  Uquor  must  be  con- 
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fined  to  private  consamption,  as  the  law  doei  not 
permit  its  sale.  Some  of  the  above  articles  pro- 
duce very  wholesome  beer,  if  mashed  with  about 
jY  or  j'^  of  their  weight  of  good  barley  malt 

The  densities  of  the  worts  employed  for  different 
kmds  of  beer  vary  considerably,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  tshle. 

Table  exhibiting  the  densities  of  different  kinds 

of  Beer. 


DeMTipClOB. 

Pounds  per 
Barrel.        ; 

Speclflc  Grarlty. 

Barton  Ale,  1st  CUaa 

40  to  43 

Mil  to  1120 

Do.           9d      ** 

35  to  40 

1097  to  Mil 

Do.           3d     "* 

S8to33 

1-077  to  1-093 

OrdlDary  Ale    .    .    . 

as  to  87 

1-070  to  1-073 

CoDmon  Ala    .    .    . 

81 

1-058 

Scotch  Ale,  UtClsM 

40  to  44 

1-111  to  M99 

Do.            Sd     " 

33  to  40 

1-093  to  1-111 

Porter  (ordinary)  .    . 

18 

1-OSO 

Do.  (good)     .    .    . 

18  to  81 

1-050  10  1-058 

Da  (doable) .    .    . 

90  to  83 

1055  to  1-000 

Brown  Stoat     .    .    . 

S3 

1-064 

Do.        (best)     .    . 

86 

1079 

Tnble  Beer  .... 

18  to  14 

1-033  tn  1-039 

Table  Beer  (common) 

0 

1-014 

BREWING  UTENSILS.  TO  CLEAN  AND 
PRESERVE.  In  cleaning  them  before  being  put 
away,  avoid  the  use  of  soap,  or  any  greasy  mate- 
rial, and  use  only  a  brush  and  scalding  water,  be- 
ing particulariy  careful  not  to  leave  any  yeast  or 
fur  on  the  sides,  then  place  them  away  in  a  clean, 
and  moderately  dry  situation.  Should  they  become 
tainted  or  mouldy,  take  a  strong  lye  of  pearlash, 
which  spread  over  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  scald- 
ing hot,  and  then  with  the  broom  scrub  the  sides 
aiMi  other  parts. 

Or,  take  common  salt  and  spread  it  over  the 
coolers,  dtc.,  and  strew  some  on  their  wet  sides, 
turn  in  scalding  water  and  scrub  them  with  a 
broom. 

Or,  throw  some  quicklime  into  water  in  the  ves- 
sel, and  scrub  over  the  bottom  and  sides  with  it ; 
in  each  case  well  washing  afterwards  with  clean 
watisr. 

Or,  wash  well  finrt  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
8  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  afterwards  with 
clean  water. 

Remarks,  Brewing  utensils  with  care  will  last 
for  many  yeaia.  Mr.  Cobbett  says:  "  I  am  now 
in  a  farm-house,  where  the  §ame  utensils  have 
been  used  tor  forty  ytart;  and  the  owner  telb  me 
that  they  may  last  for  forty  years  longer*^ 

BRINE,  RED  CABBAGE.  Prep.  Steep  red 
cabbage  leaves  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  Use. 
As  a  test  for  acids  and  alkalis. 

BRINE,  VIOLET.  Prep.  The  same  as  the 
above,  but  made  from  the  petals  of  the  blue  violet 

BRIOCHE  PASTE,  (i.s  Cookkry.)  Prep.,  ^e. 
A  paste  made  of  eggs  and  flour,  fermented  with  a 
little  yeast,  to  which  a  little  salt,  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  half  as  much  butter  as  the  weigtit  of 
the  Sour  i»ed,  are  afterwards  added  and  well 
worked  ul  Use.  As  an  addition  to  soup,  a  casing 
for  lobsten,  patties,  eggs,  dLC 

BRITANNIA  METAL.  Syn.  Tutania.  A 
fine  species  of  pewter. 

Prep.  Melt  together  equal  parts  of  plate  brass, 
I,  antimony,  and  tin,  and  add  the  mixture 


at  discretion  to  meltwl  tin,  imtil  it  aeqains  tha 
proper  degree  of  ootor  and  hardnoM 

II.  To  the  last  add  an  equAl  put,  or  ^  of  Hs 
weight  of  metallic  aisenie.    To  be  uaeid  as  kefore. 

III.  Melt  together  1  part  of  antimony,  4  parts 
of  brass,  and  5  or  man  parts  of  tin.  This  may  be 
used  at  once,  as  Britannia  metaL    (See  PEwraa.) 

BRITISH  GUM.  When  staich  is  exposed  ts 
a  temperature  of  300^^,  (Ure,)  600<>,  (Brmnde,)  h 
becomes  brown,  soluble  in  cold  waler,  and  ceases 
to  strike  a  blue  color  with  iodine.  It  is  largely 
employed  by  the  calico  printers,  as  a  sabstitnte  for 
gum. 

BRISTLES  AND  HORSE  HAIR,  TO  DYE 
These  readily  take  any  of  the  usaal  dyes  applied 
to  cotton  or  wooL 

BROMAL.  A  compound  discovered  by  Lft- 
wig,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  aloobol. 
hence  the  name,  from  the  fiisC  portion  of  tha  name 
of  each  constituent    (See  Cuijoral.) 

BROMATES.  Compouncb  of  tha  bmm  with 
bromic  acid,  which  see.  Ckor^^  TVsts,  ^c.  When 
heated  they  evolve  oxygen,  and  become  bromidco ; 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  proio-sahs  of  mer- 
cury, they  give  white  precipitates ;  that  with  the 
former  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  very  aolnbla 
in  ammonia.  If  a  few  drops  of  miuiatie  acid  be 
added  to  a  bromate,  and  it  be  then  shaken  with  a 
little  ether  in  a  glass  tube,  a  solution  of  bromine  fe 
obtained. 

BROMBENZOIC  ACIIX  A  new  aekl.  d»- 
covered  by  Peligot,  and  prepared  b]t  exposing  bea- 
xoate  of  silver  to  the  vapois  of  bromine,  until  they 
cease  to  be  absorbed,  when  the  acid  is  diswlTid 
out  with  ether  and  obtained  by  evaporation. 

BROMIC  ACID.  An  acid  cnnpooed  of  oxy- 
gen and  brome. 

Prep.  Add  sulphuric  acid  to  a  aolutaon  of  bra- 
mate  of  baryta,  until  all  the  earth  bo  throwa 
down,  particulariy  avoiding  an  exces  of  add; 
then  concentrate  the  liquor  by  heat,  imtU  it  be  of 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup. 

Prop.  If  the  evaporation  be  carried  too  far,  the 
acid  will  be  decomposed.  This  acid  forms  salln 
with  the  bases,  called  bromates,  which  are  verj 
similar  to  the  chlorates  and  iodatea  Brosmmte  of 
potassa  may  be  made  by  agitating  bromine  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  collectiog 
the  crystalline  white  powder  that  falls  down,  and 
purifying  it  bv  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  crja- 
tallization.  Bromate  of  silver  is  formed  by  addoig 
a  solution  of  bromate  of  potassa  to  another  of  ni- 
trate of  silver. 

BROMIDE.  A  compound  form  of  a  base  and 
bromine.     (See  Bsominb.) 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  soluble  bromidco  give 
white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of 
lead,  and  protonitrat«*  of  mercury.  That  from  the 
firat  of  these  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  water,  unleai 
concentrated.  A  few  dropn  of  liquid  chUmne 
poured  upon  a  bromide,  aud  the  mixture  agitated 
with  a  little  sulphuric  ether,  yields  an  ethereal  so- 
lution of  bromine. 

BROMIDE  OF  AMMONIA,  may  be  formed 
by  the  mixture  of  animoniacul  and  hydrobromif 
acid  gases,  or  liquid  liydrobromic  acid  and  liquor 
of  ammonia,  or  by  putting  bromine  into  water  of 
ammonia. 

Prop.  Tliis  salt  may  be  obtained  by  evaporataoa, 
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in  the  form  of  solid  white  prismatic  ciyBtalB.     It  is 
volatile  aud  easily  decomposed. 

BROMIDE  OF  CARBON.  (Discovered  by 
M.  SeruUatf.)  Prep.  Brome  2  parts;  periodide 
of  carbon  I  part,  ma ;  just  enough  solution  of  po- 
taasa  is  added  to  make  the  liberated  iodine  disap- 
pear. The  liquid  bromide  of  carbon,  which  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  is  then  separa- 
ted from  the  supernatant  portion,  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  it  becomes  clear.  A  few  crystals  of 
iodide  of  potassium  rise  to  the  surface,  and  may  be 
removed.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  put  into  a  little 
water  slightly  alkalized  with  potaasa,  to  remove  a 
itttle  remaining  iodide  of  carbon,  after  which  it  is 
quite  pure.   • 

BROMIDE  OF  IODINE.  Bromine  and  io- 
dine nntte  rapidly  by  mere  mixture.  By  careful 
distillation  a  red  vapor  is  obtained,  whi<ih,  on  cool- 
ing, condenses  uito  red  crjrstals,  of  a  form  rosem- 
bliiig  fern  leaves.  This  is  said  to  t>e  the  protobro- 
wude.  By  adding  more  bromine,  these  crystals 
are  otmverted  into  a  fluid,  said  to  be  the  bibromide. 

BROMIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  This  is  made  by 
dissolving  sublimed  sulphur  in  bromine ;  it  is  a  red- 
dish, oHy-looking  fluid,  easily  decomposed,  espe- 
cially by  water. 

BROMINE.  SjffL  Brome.  An  elementary 
substance,  discovered  by  M.  Balard,  of  Montpel- 
lier,  m  1826. 

Prep.  A  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through 
the  uncrystallixable  residuum  of  sea-water,  called 
hUterm,  which  then  aasoraes  an  orange  tint,  in 
consequence  of  iNPomine  being  set  free  from  its 
combinations;  sulphuric  ether  is  then  agitated 
frith  it,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  ethereal  portion,  holding  the  bromine  in  solu- 
tion, floats  upon  the  surface.  This  is  then  care- 
fully decanted,  and  agitated  with  a  solutiou  of  po- 
taMsa,  by  which  means  bromide  of  potassium  and 
broraate  of  potash  are  formed. 

The  whole  is  next  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
submitted  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  the  residuum  is  then 
powdered,  mixed  with  pure  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, and  placed  in  a  retort ;  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  half  its  weight  of  water,  is  now  poured 
in.  Red  vapors  immediately  arise,  and  condense 
into  drops  of  bromine,  and  are  collected  by  plung- 
ing the  neck  of  the  retort  to  the  bottom  of  a  small 
receiver,  containing  cold  water.  The  bromine 
forms  a  stratum  beneath  the  water,  and  may  be 
collected  and  further  purified,  by  distillation  from 
dry  chloride  of  calcium. 

Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  A  dark,  reddish -colored  liquid, 
having  an  odor  resembling  chlorine.  It  freezes  at 
—4^,  boils  at  116*5^,  is  about  3  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  is  very  soluble  in  eth«3r,  less  so  in  alcohol, 
and  only  slightly  so  in  water.  With  hydrogen  it 
forms  hydrobromic  acid,  and  with  the  buses,  com- 
pounds called  bromides,  or  hydrobromates.  It  pos- 
sesses similar  medicinal  properties  to  iodine,  and 
has  been  administered  in  goitre,  scrofula,  &c.,  in 
the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution,  composed  of  I 
part  of  bromine  to  4  of  water ;  5  or  6  drops  being 
the  dose.  This  solution  has  also  been  used  as  a 
lotion. 

Te9t9  and  Antidotes.  The  solution  of  chloride 
of  goU  gives  a  red  tinge  with  hydrobromic  acid,  or 
an  electro-positive  hydrobromate. 

When  bromine  exists  in  an  organic  mixture, 


caustic  potaasa  should  be  added  to  the  mass,  which 
should  then  be  reduced  to  an  ash,  exhausted  by 
distilled  water,  and  chlorine  passed  through  the 
solution,  or  the  chloride  of  gold  added  to  it,  pre- 
viously carefully  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
When  chlorine  is  used,  starch  may  render  the 
presence  of  the  element  more  perceptible.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  also  a  delicate  t^,  where  the  bromine 
m  not  mixed  with  chlorine ;  the  bromide  of  silver 
is  distinguished  from  the  chloride  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorite  of  lime,  when  ruddy 
fumes  are  evolved,  if  bromine  is  present 

M.  Barthez  has  proposed  magnesia  as  an  anti- 
dote for  bromine.  From  several  experiments,  it 
appears  that  the  bromide  of  magnesium  is  by.  no 
means  an  active  salt ;  neither  is  it  inert  From 
experiments  performed  on  rabbits,  I  conclude 
starch  in  solution,  and  white  of  egg,  to  be  excel- 
lent antidotes  to  the  poison.  (Dr.  Glover,  Med.  and 
Sur.  Jour.,  No.  152;) 

BROMINE,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Prep.  Trans- 
mit a  current  of  dry  chlorine  through  brome,  and 
condense  the  disengaged  vapors  in  a  receiver  sur- 
rounded with  ice.  Prop.  A  volatile  reddish  flmd, 
soluble  in  water,  without  decomposition. 

BRONCHITIS.  An  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  bronchia,  or  smaller  ramifications 
of  the  windpipe.  In  its  milder  form  it  is  common- 
ly called  *< a  cold  on  the  chest" 

Symp.  Hoarseness,  dry  cough,  a  slight  degree 
of  fever,  followed  by  expectoration  of  mucus,  at 
first  thin,  and  afterwards  thick  and  copious.  In 
the  severer  forms,  there  is  more  fever,  cough,  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  Slc. 

Treat.  The  generality  of  cases  of  bronchitis 
yield  to  small  and  repeated  doses  of  ip!ecacuanha, 
and  antimonial  diaphoretics,  at  the  same  time 
adopting  a  light  diet,  and  keeping  the  bowels  open 
with  mild  purgatives. 

BRONZE.  A  metallic  alloy,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  tin  and  copper,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
actness of  the  impressions  which  it  takes  by 
moulding,  as  well  as  its  durability ;  and  hence,  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  casting  of  busts,  medals, 
and  statues.  Bell,  cannon,  and  speculum  metal 
are  varieties  of  bronze.  In  ancient  times,  when 
the  manufacture  of  steel  was  ill-understood,  cut- 
ting instruments  were  frequently  made  of  this  al- 
loy. For  statuary  work,  the  great  desideratum  is 
to  obtain  an  alloy  capable  of  flowing  freely  into 
the  most  minute  outlines  of  the  mould,  hard,  and 
yet  tongh,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  corroding 
action  of  the  weather.  It  must  also  acquire  that 
peculiar  antique  green  appearance,  that  is  so 
much  admired  in  bronzes. 

When  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  alloy  is  re- 
quired, it  u|  prepared  in  crucibles,  but  for  statues 
or  larger  works,  on  rcverberatory  hearths.  The 
fusion  of  the  mixed  metals  must  be  conducted  un- 
der pounded  charcoal,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
When  melted,  it  must  bo  frequently  stirred  togeth- 
er to  produce  a  perfect  mixture,  before  casting. 
Coal  is  the  fuel  principally  employed  for  the  fur- 


naces. 


The  proportions  of  the  materials  so  vary  in  dif- 
ferent castings,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
precisely  what  quantities  are  the  best.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  regarded  as  good  specimens.  (See 
also  Canno.n,  Bell,  and  Speculum  Metal.) 
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BRONZE,  (FOR  STATUARY.)  I.  Copper 
88  partB ;  tia  9  parts ;  zinc  2  parts ;  lead  1  part 

IL  Copper  8*2^  parts;  tin  5  parts;  zinc  10^ 
parts ;  lead  2  parts.  These  are  very  nearly  the 
|m>portion8  in  the  celebrated  statue  of  Louis  XV. 

III.  Copper  90  parts;  tin  9  parts;  lead  1  part 

IV.  Copper  91  parts ;  tin  9  parts. 
BRONZE,  (FOR  MEDALS.)     I.  Copper  89 

parts  ;  tin  8  parts ;  zinc  3  parts.  Remarks.  This 
metal  assumes  a  beautiful  antique  appearance  by 
age,  and  takes  a  good  impression  by  stamping. 

II.  Copper  95  parts ;  tin  4  or  5  parts.  These 
are  the  proportions  recommended  by  M.  Chaudet, 
who  casts  it  in  moulds  made  of  boue>ash,  like  cu- 
pels,  and  afterwards  finishes  and  polishes  the  med- 
als in  a  coining  press.  This  is  also  excellent  for 
any  small  castings. 

BRONZE,  (FOR  CUTTING  INSTRU- 
MENTS.)    Copper  100  parU  ;  tin  14  parts. 

Remarks.  M.  Dussautwy  sa)'s  that  the  above 
alloy,  when  hardened  and  tempered  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  will  yield  an  edge  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  steel.  Several  analyses  have  been  made 
<^  ancient  cutting  instruments,  wlK'nce  it  appean 
that  the  profortion  of  tin  varies  from  4  to  15  per 
cent.,  which  tends  to  prove  that  more  depends  on 
the  exact  mode  of  tempering  the  alloy,  than  on 
the  relative  quantities  of  tlie  ingredients.  Zinc 
and  tin  are  inadmissible  in  bronze  for  this  purpose. 
One  or  2  per  cent,  of  iron  might,  nevertheless,  be 
added  with  advantage.  The  ancient  bronze  used 
for  springs,  contained  only  3  to  4  per  cent  of 
tin. 

BRONZE,  (FOR  MORTARS.)  Copper  93 
parts ;  lead  5  parts  ;  tin  2  parts. 

Remarks.  The  edges  aiid  lips  of  mortars  must 
be  tempered  by  heating  them  to  a  cherry  red,  and 
then  plunging  them  into  cold  water ;  as  unless  so 
treated,  they  are  ver^*  apt  to  be  broken. 

BRONZE,  (FOR  ORNAMENTAL  WORK, 
TO  BE  GILDED.)  I.  Copiwr  &J  parts;  zinc 
18  parts  ;  tin  3  parts ;  lead  2  parts. 

II.  Copper  83  parts ;  zinc  17  parts ;  tin  1  part ; 
lead  ^  part 

BRONZE  POWDERS.  1.  (Beautiful  red.) 
Prep.  Mix  together  Hulfilmte  of  copp<'r  100  purtH ; 
carbonate  of  soda  <>0  parts  ;  apply  heat  until  they 
unite  into  a  mass,  then  cool,  powder,  and  add  cop- 
per filings  15  parts ;  well  mix,  and  keep  them  at 
a  white  heat  for  twenty  minutes,  then  cool,  pow- 
der, and  wash  and  dr\'. 

II.  (Gold  colored.)  Prep.  a.  Verdigris  8  oz. ; 
tatty  powder  4  oz. ;  borax  and  nitre,  of  eaeh  2  oz. ; 
bichloride  of  mercury  \  oz. ;  make  them  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  fuse  them  together.  Used  in 
japanning  as  a  gold  color. 

b.  Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder 
by  grinding. 

III.  (Iron  colored.)  Plumbago  finely  pow- 
dered. 

IV.  (Silver  white.)  Prep.  Melt  tog«*tlior  1  oz. 
each  of  bismuth  and  tin,  then  add  1  oz.  of  running 
^nicksilver  :  cool  and  powder. 

BRONZING  OF  MEDAI.S,  AND  ORNA- 
MENTS OF  COPPER.  ELECTROTYPES, 
Slc.  Proc.  I.  Having  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
polished  the  surface  of  the  specimen,  with  a  brush 
apply  the  common  crocus  powder,  previounly 
made  into  a  paste  with  water.     When  dry,  place 


it  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  on  a  comnioo  fire-«bo\-*?l, 
over  a  clear  fire  for  about  1  minute ;  and  when 
sufficiently  cool,  polish  with  a  plate-brufjL  Dy 
this  process  a  iNPonze  similar  to  that  on  tea-urns  ■ 
produced  ;  the  shade  depending  upon  the  duration 
of  the  exposure  to  tbe  fire.  (Chemist,  iii.  49.) 

II.  By  substituting  finely-powdered  plumbai^tii 
for  crocus  powder  in  the  above  process,  a  beauti- 
ful, deep,  and  permanent  bnmse  appearance  is 
produced. 

III.  Rub  the  medal  with  a  solutioii  of  liveni  of 
sulphur,  or  sulphuret  of  potassium,  then  dry.  This 
produces  the  appearance  ef  antique  brouze  very 
exactly. 

IV.  Dknolve  2  oz.  of  verdigris  and  1  oz.  of  sal 
ammoniac  in  1  pint  of  vinegar,  and  dilate  tbe 
mixture  with  water  until  it  tastes  but  slightly  me- 
tallic, when  it  must  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  filtered  for  use.  C'Opper  medals,  &c.,  pre- 
viously thoroughly  cleaned  from  grease  and  dirt, 
are  to  be  steeped  in  the  Ikiuor  at  the  boiling  point, 
until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  keep  them  in  the  solution  toe  kMig. 
When  taken  out,  they  should  be  carefully  waehed 
in  hot  water,  and  well  dried.  Gives  an  antique 
appearance. 

V.  (Chinese  method.)  Make  a  paste  with  2  ok. 
each  of  verdigris  and  vermilion;  5  oz.  each  at 
alum  and  sal  ammoniac,  all  in  fine  powder,  and 
vinegar  q.  s.  ^  then  spread  it  over  the  surface  of 
the  copper,  previously  well  cleaned  and  bright- 
ened, unifonnly  warm  the  article  by  the  fire,  and 
afterwards  well  wash  and  dry  it,  when,  if  the  tint 
be  not  deep  enough,  the  process  may  be  repeated. 
The  addition  of  a  little  blue  vitriol  inclines  the 
color  to  a  chesnut  brown,  and  a  little  borax  to  a 
yellowish  brown.  Much  employed  by  the  Chinese 
for  copper  tea-urns. 

VI.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  3  oc  cream 
of  tartar,  and  6  oz.  of  common  salt,  in  1  pint  of 
hot  water ;  then  add  2  oz.  of  nitrate  of  c<»pper,  dis- 
solved in  ^  a  pint  of  water ;  mix  well,  and  apply 
it  repeatedly  to  the  article,  placed  in  a  damp  sU- 
nation,  by  mearni  of  a  brush  moistened  therewith. 
Effect.  Very  antique. 

VII.  Salt  of  iHirrel  4  o*«  ^  ^  ammoniac  1  oz. , 
distilled  vinegar  "2^  pints  ;  dii«olve.     As  last 

BRONZING,  SURFACE.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  pruceMs  of  imparting  to  the  surfaces  of 
Hgurejf  of  wood,  pia»ter  of  Paris,  Alc.,  a  roet^Lc 
appearance.  This  is  done  by  first  giving  them  a 
rout  of  oil  or  size  vurniHh,  and  when  this  is  neariy 
dry,  applying  with  a  dabber  of  cotton  or  a  camel- 
hair  p<*ncil,  any  of  the  metallic  bronze  powders; 
or  the  piiwder  may  be  placed  in  a  little  bag  of 
mtiHliii,  and  duHted  over  the  surface,  and  after- 
wardfi  finiMlird  off  with  a  wad  of  linen.  The  sur- 
face niUKt  Ih>  uflerwurds  vumiKhed. 

Paptr  is  bronzed  by  mixing;  the  powders  up  with 
a  little  gum  and  water,  and  afterwards  burnishing. 

Iron  cant  in  git  may  be  bronzed  by  thorougfi 
cleaninif.  and  Mulisequent  immemion  in  a  auluttun 
of  sulphate  of  cop{M'r,  when  they  acquire  a  coat  of 
the  latter  metal.     Thrv  mui»t   be  then  washed  in 

m 

water. 

BROOM  ASHES.  Prep.  Bum  broom  stalks 
and  collect  the  ashes.  Sometimes  used  as  a  diure- 
tic in  dropHv. 

BROOM   COFFEE.      Brocm  seeik,    routed 
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with  a  little  batter  and  then  gioand.  Use.  As  a 
mibstitute  for  cofl^. 

BROOM,  SALT  OF.  Obtained  by  diaeoltrin^ 
broom  aehee  in  water,  filtering  and  evaporating. 
RemarkB.  Antacid,  consieti  principally  of  carbon- 
ate of  potaiM.    Sometimee  need  hi  dropsy. 

BROTH,  (IN  CoOKKRT.)  The  liquor  in  which 
meat  ia  boiled ;  it  ie  distinguiehed  fiom  roup  by  its 
inferior  strength  and  quantity  of  seasoning,  6lc, 
"Hie  general  method  of  preparing  broth  is  similar 
to  that  of  soap,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  re- 
fewndm 

BROWN  DYE.  The  different  shades  of  this 
dye  vary  from  pale  yellow  and  reddish  brown,  up 
to  very  dark  brown,  almost  black,  every  shade  of 
which,  however,  may  be  produced  as  the  taste  of 
the  workman  may  dictate,  by  mixtures  of  reds  and 
yeilowB  with  blues  and  blacks,  or  by  simple  dyes, 
which  at  once  impart  a  brown, — as  catechu,  wal- 
nat  rinds,  or  oxide  of  manganese. 

L  {For  Wool)  «.  Boil  the  cloth  in  a  mordant 
of  alum,  and  common  salt  dissolved  in  water,  then 
dye  it  m  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  little  green 
oopperas  has  been  a£led.  The  proportion  of  aluip 
Hhoold  be  2  os.,  and  of  salt  1  oz.,  to  every  pound 
of  cloth. 

0,  Boil  the  goods  in  a  mordant  of  alum  and  sul- 
phate* of  iron,  then  wince  them  through  a  bath  of 
madder.  Remarko,  The  tint  dependi  on  the  rel- 
ative proportions  of  the  alum  and  copperas ;  the 
moffe  of  the  latter,  the  darker  will  be  the  dye.  The 
joint  weight  of  the  two  should  not  exceed  |  of  the 
weight  of  the  wool  The  best  proportions  are  2 
parts  of  alum  and  3  of  copperas. 

y.  Give  the  wool  a  monlant  of  alum  and  tartar, 
tlien  pass  it  through  a  madder  bath,  which  will  dye 
it  red.  It  must  now  be  fun  through  a  black  bath 
of  galb  and  sumach,  or  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  iron  has  been  added. 

i.  Proceed  to  mordant  the  cloth  as  last,  and  dye 
in  a  madder  bath,  then  remove  it  and  add  a  little 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  again  pass  it 
through  the  bath,  until  the  required  tint  is  pro- 
duced. 

c  Give  the  cloih  alight  blue  ground  with  mdigo, 
then  give.it  a  mordant  with  alum,  wash  in  water, 
and  run  it  through  a  bath  of  madder. 

^  Give  the  cloth  a  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar, 
then  pass  it  through  a  madder  bath,  and  afterwards 
thioogh  a  bath  of  weld  or  fustic,  to  which  a  little 
iron  Uqoor  has  been  previously  added.  In  this  way 
every  shade  from  mordor^  and  cinnamon  to  dark 
ehesDut  may  be  dyed. 

SL  Boil  1  lb.  of  fustic  chips  for  2  hours,  and  pass 
tne  cloth  through  the  bath  for  1  hour,  take  it  out 
and  drain,  then  add  1^  oz.  of  green  copperas,  and 
I  Ibu  of  good  madder,  and  pass  the  cloth  again 
through  the  bath,  until  the  proper  tint  is  produced. 
This  makes  bronze  browns,  but  by  varying  the 
proportion  of  the  mordant,  other  shades  may  be 
produced. 

IL  (For  Silk.)  a.  Give  the  silk  a  mordant  as 
belbre  deecribed,  then  dye  in  a  bath  made  by  mix- 
ing the  equal  parts  of  decoction  of  logwood,  fustic, 
ami  Brazil  wood.  The  shade  may  be  varied  by 
soixing  the  decoctions  in  different  proportions. 
Rrmxil  wood  reddeningt  logwood  darkening j  and 
fu9iie  yellowingt  the  tint 

$.  Disiolve  4  oz.  of  annotto  and  1  lb.  of  pearl- 
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ash  in  boiling  water,  and  pass  the  silk  through  it 
for  2  hooiB,  then  take  it  out,  squeeze  it  well  and 
dry ;  next  give  it  a  monlant  of  alum,  and  pass  it 
firet  through  a.  bath  of  Brazil  wood,  and  after- 
wards through  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
green  c<^iperas  has  been  added ;  wring  it  out  and 
dry ;  afterwards  rinse  WelL 

III.  (For  Cotton  and  Linen.)  a.  Give  the 
pieces  a  mixed  mordant  of  acetate  of  alumina  and 
acetate  of  iron,  and  then  dye  them  in  a  bath 
of  madder,  or  madder  and  fustic.  When  the  ace- 
tate of  alumina  predominates,  the  dye  has  an 
amaranth  tint    The  iron  darkens  it 

0.  First  gall  the  goods,  then  turn  them  for  a 
short  time  through  a  black  bath,  next  give  them  a 
mordant  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  pass  them 
through  a  decoction  of  ftistic,  afterwards  through 
a  bath  of  madder,  and  again  through  the  solution- 
o&  sulphate  of  copper ;  drain,  dry,  and  rinse  well, 
then 'finish  with  a  boil  in  soap  and  water.  This 
gives  a  chesnut  brown. 

y.  First  give  a  mordant  of  alum,  then  pass  the 
goods  through  a  madder  bath,  and  next  Uirough  a 
bath  of  fustic,  to  which  a  little  green  copperas  has 
been  added.    This  gives  a  cinnamon  brown. 

Remarko.  Browns  may  be  also  dyed  at  once, 
by  what  are  called  substantive  or  direct  dyes ; 
thus-— 

1.  Decoction  of  oak  bark  dyes  wool  a  fiist 
iNTOwn  of  various  shades,  aocording  to  the  quantity 
employed.  If  the  cloth  be  first  passed  through  a 
mordant  of  alum,  the  color  is  brightened. 

II.  Infusion  or  decoction  of  walnut  peels  dyes 
wool  and  silk  a  brown,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
is  brightened  by  alum.  The  older  the  liquor  the 
better. 

III.  Horst'chesnut  peels  also  give  a  brown. 
A  mordant  of  muriate  of  tin  turns  it  ou  the  bronze, 
and  sugar  of  lead  the  reddish  brown. 

IV.  CatechUf  or  terra  japonica^  gives  cotton  a 
brown  dye ;  blue  vitriol  turns  it  on  the  bronze,  and 
green  copperas  darkens  it,  when  applied  as  a  mor- 
dant, and  the  stuff  dyed  in  the  bath  boiling  hot 
Acetate  of  alumina  as  a  mordant  brightens  it 
The  French  color,  called  "  carmelite,'*  is  given 
with  1  lb.  of  catechu,  4  oz.  of  verdigris,  and  5  oz. 
of  sal  ammouiac  ^ 

V.  Sulphate  or  muriate  of  manganese^  dissolved 
in  water  with  a  little  tartaric  acid,  gives  the  bronze 
tint  called  *<  solitaire."  The  stuff,  after  being 
passed  through  the  solution,  must  be  turned  through 
a  weak  lye  of  potash,  and  afterwards  through  an- 
other of  chloride  of  lime,  to  brighten  and  fix  it 

VI.  Prussiate  of  copper  gives  a  bronze  or  yel- 
lowish-brown to  silk.  The  piece  well  mordanted 
with  blue  vitriol,  may  be  passed  through  a  solution 
of  prusaiate  of  potash. 

BROWN  PIGMENTS.  The  principal  and 
most  useful  of  these  are,  umber  and  terra  di  sienna, 
both  burnt  and  raw.  Brown  may  also  be  made  of 
almost  any  shade,  by  the  admixture  of  blacks  with 
reds  and  yellow,  or  with  greens,  in  difierent  pro- 
portions. 

BROWNING,  (IN  Cookery.)  A  fluid  prepar- 
ation used  to  color  and  flavor  gravies,  soups,  SiAi. 

Prep.  I.  Melt  4  oz.  of  sugar  in  a  frying-pan,  or 
other  convenient  vessel,  with  water,  add  1  oz.  c^ 
butter,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  whole  is 
turned  quite  brown ;  then  pour  m  1  pint  of  port 
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wine,  stirring  well  all  the  time,  and  remove  the 
pan  from  the  fire.  When  the  whole  of  the  roasted 
sugar  ii  dissolved,  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  and  add  ^ 
oz.  each  of  bruised  pimento  and  ^ack  pepper ;  6 
shalots  cut  small ;  a  little  mace  and  finely-grated 
lemon -peel ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mushroom 
catKup.  Digest  for  a  week,  occasionally  shaking ; 
then  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  preserve 
for  use. 

II.  Instead  of  port  wine  use  water,  and  add  a 
glass  p{  spirits.  • 

IlL  Sugar  coloring  1  pint ;  salt  \  lb. ;  mush- 
room catsup  ^  pint ;  add  spice. 

IV.  Lump  sugar  (powdered)  2^  lbs. ;  salad  oil 
^  lb. ;  heat  in  an  iron  vessel  until  quite  brown, 
then  add  port  wine  1  quart ;  Cape  wine  3  quarts ; 
■halots  6  OK. ;  mixed  spice  4  oz. ;  black  pepper  3 
ox. ;  mace  1  oz. ;  salt  |  lbs. ;  lemon  juice  j  pint ; 
catsup  1  quart. 

V.  Good  spirit,  or  sugar  coloring,  and  mushroom 
catsup,  of  each  1  gal. ;  Jamaica  pepper,  black  pep- 
per, and  shalots,  of  euch  4  oz. ;  cloves,  cassia,  and 
mace,  bruised,  of  each  |  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered 
yessel  for  5  minutes,  then  digest  for  14  days,  and 
strain. 

BROWNING  FOR  GUN  BARRELS.  Prfp. 
I.  Mix  1  oz.  each  of  aquafortis  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre ;  4  oz.  of  powdered  blue  vitriol ;  2  oz.  of 
tincture  of  iron,  and  water,  1^  pint ;  agtate  until 
dissolved.  Um.  Rub  this  on  the  barrel,  previounly 
well  polished,  and  afterwards  cleaned  otf  with  whi- 
ting to  remove  the  oil.  Let  it  remain  till  the  next 
day,  then  rub  it  off  with  a  fltiff  brush.  The  liquid 
may  be  again  appUed  antil  a  pm^r  color  is  pro- 
duced. When  this  is  the  osm^  wash  i;i  pearliiHh 
water,  and  afteiwaiih  In  detn  water,  and  then 
polish,  either  with  the  bnmisher  or  with  Ix-es- 
wax  ;  or  apply  a  eoat  of  shellac  varniitli.  (See 
belaw.) 

II.  Blue  vitriol  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  water  1  pint ;  dbtsolve  as  b^t 

III.  Mix  equal  parts  of  butter  of  antimony  nnd 
sweet  oil,  and  apply  the  mixture  to  thn  iron  pre- 
▼ioiMly  wanqed. 

Remarkt.  'Hie  varnish  used  for  gun  burrelH,  af- 
ter they  are  bronzed,  is  made  by  dissolving  1  oz. 
of  shqjlac  and  one  or  two  druchins  of  druiron's 
blood,  in  a  quart  of  alcohol ;  and  filtering  the  so- 
lution through  blotting  paper  into  a  bMtle,  which 
must  be  kept  closely  corked. 

BRUCINE.  Syn.  Urvvia.  BairriNA.  Vomi- 
riNA.  A  vegetable  alkali,  discovered  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in  the  bark  of  the  Bnicia  anti- 
dysenterica,  and  aftenK'ards  combined  with  tttrjch- 
nia  in  nux  vomica. 

Prrp.  Digest  ether  on  the  powdepMl  bark  of 
bruciu  untid^-senterica,  to  separate  a  fifty  matter; 
stniin.  add  alcohol  at  3(P  Baume ;  di(;*'Kt,  filter, 
eva]M)rute  to  dr\'new ;  dissolve  the  ma<«-4  in  wat(*r, 
add  liquid  fubacetate  of  lead ;  filter,  pass  suljilui- 
reted  hydrogen  ^as  through  the  clear  li'|uor ;  filter 
again,  and  add  cuiciniHl  magnesia ;  filter  as^ain, 
wash  the  sediment  very  slightly  with  riild  water, 
dr)*,  digest  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  distil  biftlif'  spirit. 
To  purify  the  brurine,  add  a  solution  of  oxniir 
acid,  cryf>tallize,  add  a  mixture  of  alciliol  at  MP 
Baume,  and  ether  at  ()0^,  to  extract  the  coloring 
matter,  then  dissolve  the  oxalate  of  bnicine  in 
water,  add  calcined  magnesia,  filter;  digest  the 


sediment  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  let  the  spirit  evap- 
orate by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Prop,t  Ute,  ^c.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  ar^ 
soluble  in  850  parts  of  cold'  and  500  parts  of  boil- 
ing water.  When  added  to  the  dilute  acids  until 
they  are  neutralized,  bnicia  foniui  cr)'stallfxal>le 
salts,  easily  obtained  by  evaporation.  Of  these, 
the  sulphate  and  bisulphate,  the  muriate,  phos- 
phate, nitrate  and  binitrate,  acetate,  oxalate,  and 
some  others  have  been  examined.  Most  of  these, 
especially  the  fimt  three  or  four,  are  very  soluble 
in  water.  Its  physiological  effects  are  similar  !•» 
strychnia,  but  it  is  said  to  possess  only  t'^  of  the 
strength  of  that  alkali.  According  to  l)r.  Fuai 
and  Professor  Erdeman,  it  is  not  a  distinct  alka- 
loid, but  a  compound  of  strychnia  and  resin.  Hose 
^  gr.  to  2  or  3  grs.  daily,  in  the  form  of  pilb  or 
solution.  It  is  given  in  similar  cases  to  those  for 
which  strychnia  is  prescribed:  viz.  paraK-sis,  im- 
potence, and  other  aflectious  of  the  nervous  s}-«- 
tem.  It  is  a  violent  poison.  Its  antidotes  are  th«* 
same  as  those  for  strychnia.  Tests.  Nitric  acid 
gives  it  a  fine  red  color,  which  »  nnwv^  by  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid.  Iodic 
acid,  chloric  acid,  and  chlorine,  also  turn  it  red. 

BRUCINE,  PILLS  OF.  Prep,  Bnicia  S 
grahw;  conserves  of  roses  and  liquorice  powder, 
of  each,  1  scruple ;  mix  and  divide  into  16  pill». 
Done.  1  to  6  daily,  at  fint,  gradually  increasing 
the  dose. 

BRUISES.  Treat.  These  may  be  rubbed  with 
a  little  opodeldoc  or  soap  liniment ;  or  if  the  in- 
flammation be  considerable,  they  may  be  washed 
with  a  little  weak  goulard  water,  or  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  part. 

BRYOXIN.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  ex- 
tracted from  the  white  bryony  or  mandrake  root 
It  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice  by  filtra- 
tion, evaporation  to  dr}'ness,  and  re-iolution  in  al- 
cohol. It  is  a  drastic  purgative  and  poisonous.  It 
fomiM  a  vellowinh  white  mass. 

BUBBLE  AND  SQUEAK,  (it*  Cookrrt.: 
Prep.  (.*ut  slices  from  a  cold  round  of  beef:  let 
them  be  fried  quickly  until  brown,  and  put  them 
into  a  dish  to  keep  hot.  Clean  the  pan  from  the 
fat ;  put  into  it  greens  and  carrots  previousl) 
boiIe<l  and  chopped  small ;  add  a  little  butter,  pep- 
|)er,  and  salt :  make  them  very  hot,  and  put  theni 
round  the  beef  with  a  little  gravy.  (*old  pork 
boiled  is  a  better  material  for  bid>l)le  and  squeak 
than  beef,  which  is  always  hard ;  in  either  case 
the  slices  should  be  very  thin  and  lightly  fried. 

Bl-(>S.  Various  means  have  l>een  proposed  te 
drive  away  these  noctural  marauderM  and  enemier 
of  ••  tired. Mature" 9  mteet  restorer,  halmy  »ieep.*' 
Among  the  mnut  certain  of  theice  is  cleanlinesn 
The  furniture  broken  put  artirirs  intVytf^d  with 
tlii«t  insect  population  into  a  room  with  doors  and 
windows  fitting  quit(>  close,  wh«>n  they  subject 
them  to  the  fumex  of  hurnin*;  sulphur  or  chlonne 
In  the  small  way,  {Kiimmou**  nii\tur*-!t  are  fre- 
quently renorted  to,  with  which  the  articles  an- 
washed.  The  following  fonn  is  that  iwuully  em- 
ployed : — 

Corrosive  subliniate  and  muriatic  acid,  of  each. 
1  oz. ;  water  4  oz.  I>iiw4)!ve,  then  add  turpentine 
and  decoction  of  tobacco,  of  each,  |  of  a  pint 
Mix. 

"•*  For  the  decoction  of  tobacco,  boil  2  oz.  of 
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tobacco  in  a  pint  of  water.  This  miztore  must 
be  applied  with  a  paint  brush.  Caution,  This 
wash  is  a  *'  deadly  poifon  I" 

The  following  extract  may  be  of  assistance  to 
persons  interested  in  the  matter  >«'*  These  pests 
exist  only  in  dirty  houses.  A  careful  housewife  or 
servant  will  soon  completely  destroy  them.  The 
surest  method  of  destruction  is  to  catch  them  in- 
diyidualiy  when  they  attack  the  person  in  bed. 
When  their  bite  is  felt,  instantly  rise  and  light  a 
candle  and  capture  them.  This  may  be  trouble- 
some, but  if  there  be  not  a  great  number,  a  few 
nights  will  finish  them.  When  there  is  a  large 
number,  and  they  have  grained  a  lodgment  in  the 
timbcn,  take  the-  bed  in  pieces,  and  fill  in  all  the 
apertures  and  joints  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap 
and  Scotch  snuff  A  piece  of  wicker-work,  called 
a  bog-trap,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  forms  a 
receptacle  for  them,  and  then  they  may  be  daily 
caught  till  no  more  are  left.  Fumigations  are 
Yery  dangerous,  and  rarely  effectual,  therefore  at- 
tempt no  such  project  Oil-painting  a  wall  is  a 
sure  means  of  excluding  and  destroying  them.** 
(Chamber^s  Information  for  the  People>  No.  91,  p. 
653.) 

BUNION.  Caute  and  Treat,  The  bunion, 
or  swelling  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause  as  the  com — ^pressure 
and  irritation  by  friction.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended for  corns  wUl  succeed  in  cases  of  bunions ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extension  of  the 
disease,  the  cure  of  course  is  more  tedious.  When 
a  bunion  is  commencing,  it  may  be  effectually 
stopped  by  poulticing,  and  then  opening  with  a 
lancet ;  but  this  requires  caution,  and  ^ould  be 
performed  with  care. 

BUNS.  Prep.  I.  (Croaa  Bunt.)  To  flour  2^ 
lbs.,  add  sifted  sugar  ^  lb.,  and  a  little  coriander 
seed,  cassia,  and  mace,  powdered  fine,  then  make 
a  paste  with  butter  ^  lb.,  dissolved  in  hot  milk  ^  a 
pint,  work  in  3  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  and  a  little 
salt ;  set  it  before  the  firo  for  an  hour  to  rise,  then 
make  it  into  buns,  and  again  set  them  before  the 
fire  on  a  tin  for  half  an  hour ;  lastly,  brush  them 
over  with  warm  milk,  and  bake  them  to  a  nice 
brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

II.  (Madeira.)  Butter  8  oz. ;  2  eggs ;  flour 
1  lb. ;  powdered  sugar  6  oz. ;  half  a  nutmeg, 
grated  ;  powdered  ginger  and  caraway  seeds,  each 
1  teaspoonful ;  work  well  together,  then  add  shear 
wine  1  glassful,  and  as  much  milk  as  requinNL 
Bake  in  tins  in  a  quick  oven. 

III.  (PUin.)  a.  Flour  2  lbs. ;  butter  i  lb. ; 
sugar  6  oz. ;  a  little  salt,  powdered  caraway  and 
ginger ;  make  a  paste  with  yeast,  4  spoonfuls,  and 
warm  milk  a  sufficient  quantity,  then  proceed  as 
in  Ho.  I. 

h.  To  the  last  add  currants,  well  washed,  \  lb. 

rV.  (Rich.)  Dried  and  warm  flour  3  lbs. ;  pow- 
dered sogar  1  lb. ;  butter  2^  lbs.,  melted  and  beat 
with  rose  water  4  oz. ;  form  into  a  light  paste, 
with  i(  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  place  it  for  an  hour 
to  rise,  then  add  a  little  candied  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  and  1  lb.  of  currtints,  and  make  the  whole 
into  buns ;  set  them  before  the  fire  for  40  minutes, 
then  wash  them  over  with  milk,  and  put  a  little 
grated  peel  and  a  few  caraway  comfits  on  the  top 
of  each. 

BURGLARIES,  TO  PREVENT.    «  In  ad- 


dition  to  the  usual  precautions  of  locks  and  bcrfts, 
alarum  bells  and  firearms,  three  things  have  b^n 
found  efficacious  in  preserving  houses  from  nightly 
depredators.  1st.  A  light  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  2d.  A  mnall  dog,  in  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  offers  the  means  of  its  running 
into  a  place  of  safety  from  its  enemies :  not  to  bo 
fed  too  high,  and  allowed  to  sleep  by  day.  3d. 
Some  athet  fresh  from  the  fireplace  spread  before 
the  door,  underneath  the  window  or  other  place. 
Thus  the  thieves'  shoes  will  creak,  the  dog  will  be 
roused  and  bark,  and  the  fear  of  detection  by  the 
approach  of  the  light,  will  deter  rogues  of  common 
feeling.  At  least,  should  they  enter,  the  dog  can- 
not be  readily  come  at  to  be  liain  ;  and  the  scuffle 
occasioned  by  eflecUng  this  necessary  prelude  to 
robbery,  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  promote  inter- 
ruption from  within  or  without.'* 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS.  These  are  too  weU 
known  to  require  description. 

Treat,  When  the  injury  is  merely  superficial,  a 
little  creosote  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  if  it 
be  a  scald,  the  vesicle  may  be  first  pierced  with  a 
needle,  and  the  aqueous  fluid  gently  squeezed  out. 
When  creosote  is  not  to  t>e  procured,  a  liniment 
fonned  with  equal  parts  of  soft  soap,  basilicon  oint- 
ment, oil  of  turpentine  and  water  may  be  used  in- 
stead. When  the  part  is  very  hot  dnd  painful,  a 
poultice  may  be  applied,  on  the  surface  of  which 
a  few  drops  of  creosote,  or  the  liniment,  should  bo 
spread  with  a  knifew  This  treatment  will  generally 
allay  the  pain,  after  which  a  dressing  of  any  sim- 
ple ointment  may  be  adopted.  In  many  severe 
flesh  bums  which  I  hmn  hMd  the  misfortune  to 
receive,  I  poorei  ereoMl*  pUmiffuUy  over  the 
part,  which  pradnoe^MMiiiiy  My  uoarting  or 
pain,  as  is  frequently  MM^edf  whiimil removed 
the  burning  sensation  that  praviously  existed,  and 
the  charred  surface  assnmed  a  dry  scabby  appear- 
ance, which,  by  dressing  with  simple  ointment, 
soon  came  off  and  left  the  part  beneath  both  sound 
and  healthy.  If  a  poultice  be  applied,  it  is  best  to 
keep  it  on  until  the  next  day,  when  in  general  a 
little  spennaceti  ointment  spread  on  a  bit  of  soft 
linen  may  be  used  instead.  Plunging  the  part  into 
cold  water  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  an  injury 
of  this  kind  will  frequently  prevent  any  further 
remedy  being  necessary.  In  all  cases  of  bums 
and  scalds,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  if  fever 
should  ensue,  laxative  medicines,  as  castor  oil  and 
epsom  salts,  should  be  administered. 

BURNING  LENS,  CHEAP  AND  SIMPLE. 
Take  two  cireular  discs  of  plate  glass,  of  the  re- 
quisite dimensions,  and  place  one  at  each  end  of  a 
shallow  tube  ;  an  inch  long  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  any  size ;  they  are  kept  in  their  position  very 
firmly  by  means  of  screw  clamps,  in  an  analogous 
manner  to  the  two  lenses  for  showing  Newton^s 
concentric  colored  rings.  To  the  tube  is  fitted  a 
short  tube  with  a  stop-cock  attached ;  to  the  end 
of  this  tube  a  condensing  syringe  is  fixed,  and  the 
cavity  between  the  glasses  filled  with  turpentine, 
varnish,  bleached  oil,  or  any  other  suitable  sub- 
stance of  a  high  refractive  power.  When  the 
glasses  have  attained  the  requisite  degree  of  curve- 
ture,  the  stopcock  may  be  shut,  the  syringe  screwed 
off,  and  the  fluid  lens  (for  such  in  reality  it  is) 
mounted  for  use.     (Chemist,  iii.  50.) 

BUTTER.     QuaL,  j-c.  This  arUcle  m  perhaps 
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in  more  general  use,  and  mibject  to  greater  yaria- 
tionn  in  quality,  than  any  other  subfltance  employed 
m  domestic  economy.  It  it  an  aliment  consumed 
by  every  grade  of  society,  and,  when  good,  ap- 
pears not  only  to  be  whoUmume,  but  extremely  nu' 
tritious,  "  8ome  writers  inveigh  against  the  use 
of  butter  as  universally  pernicious ;  but  they  might 
with  equal  reason  condemn  all  vegetable  oils, 
which  form  a  considerable  part  of  diet  in  the 
southern  climates,  and  seem  to  have  been  bene- 
ficially intended  by  nature  for  that  purpose.  But- 
ter, like  every  other  oily  subfftance,  has  doubtless 
a  relaxing  quality,  and  if  long  retained  in  the 
stomach,  is  liaUe  to  become  rancid ;  bu^,  if  eaten 
in  moderation,  it  will  not  produce  those  eflects.  It 
is,  however,  improper  in  bilious  constitutions.  The 
worst  consequence  produced  by  butter  when  eaten 
with  bread  is,  that  it  obstructs  the  discharge  of  the 
saliva  in  the  act  of  mastication  or  chewing;  by 
which  means  the  food  m  not  so  easily  digested. 
To  obviate  this  effect,  it  would  be  a  commendable 
practice  ut  breakfast,  first  to  eat  some  dry  bread, 
and  chew  it  well,  till  the  salivar\'  glands  were  ex- 
hausted, and  afterwards  to  eat  it  with  butter.  By 
these  means  such  a  quantity  of  saliva  might  be 
carried  into  the  stomach  as  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  digestion.** 

Pur.  Butter  is  frequently  adulterated,  as  the 
following  quotation  will  show : — Butter  is  sent  over 
fiom  Ireland,  mixed,  full  one  half,  with  bad  flour, 
oatmeal,  and  pea  flour,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
salt  and  water,  and  is  sold  in  Ijondon,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Kdinburg,  &c.  &c.  dec. ;  and  thus 
the  public,  and  especially  tlie  poor,  are  defrauded. 
The  trick  is  concocted  between  the  Irinh  factors 
and  our  deuleni.  Th«  mnples  we  have  seen  are 
md  evidenees  of  human  depravKy.  We  are  alive 
to  the  scheme,  and  shall  send  any  samples  we  may 
get,  w^hen  tebted,  to  the  source  whence  are  to  be 
•xpected  the  remedy  of  the  nuimiice  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wretches  of  such  baseness.  (Che- 
mist, ii.  64.) 

Rancid  butter,  and  butter  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
■tion,  is  capable  of  producing  dangerous  ri}-mptoni8 
when  eaten.  Two  casiw  of  poisoning,  by  bud  butter, 
are  detaiKnl  in  the  Jour,  de  Chimie  Med.  for  IMQ. 

Choice,  Fresh  butter  sliould  have  a  pleasant 
butyrous  smell,  and  be  of  an  equal  color  through- 
out its  substance.  If  it  smell  sour,  the  buttermilk 
has  not  been  well  waslied  out,  and  if  it  be  streaked 
or  veiny  it  is  probably  mixed  with  stale  butter.  A 
good  way  to  try  butter  is  to  insert  a  knife  into  it, 
which  should  not  smell  rancid  and  unpleasant 
when  drawn  out 

PrO<'ESS  or  MAKING  BuTTP.R.  I.  MrM.  Rutt' 
deWt  iiMtructionnfor  making  Buttrr.  **  During 
summer,  skim  tlie  milk  when  the  sun  has  not 
heated  the  dairy ;  at  that  season  it  should  stand  for 
butter  24  hours  without  skimming,  and  48  in  win- 
ter. DepoHite  the  cream-pot  in  a  very  cold  cellar, 
if  your  dairy  is  not  more  so.  If  you  cannot  chum 
daily,  change  it  into  scalded  frenh  pots ;  but  never 
omit  churning  twice  a-W(>ek.  If  possible,  put  the 
churn  in  a  thorough  air ;  and  if  not  a  barrel  one, 
set  it  in  a  tub  of  water  two  feet  deep,  which  will 
give  firmnem  to  the  butter.  When  the  butter  is 
•ome,  pour  off  the  buttermilk,  and  put  the  butter 
into  a  fresh  scalded  pan,  or  tub  which  has  been 
flUnding  in  cold  water.    Pour  water  on  it,  and  let 


it  lie  to  acquire  some  haidue*  before  you  work  it ; 
then  change  the  water,  and  brat  it  wKh  flat  boordi 
so  perfectly  that  not  the  least  taste  of  the  butter^ 
milk  remain,  and  that  the  water,  which  must  be 
often  changed,  sliall  be  quite  clear  in  color.  Then 
work  some  salt  into  it,  weigh,  and  make  it  into 
forms ;  throw  them  into  cold  water,  in  an  earthen 
pan  and  cover  mode  of  queen's  ware.  You  will 
then  have  very  nice  and  cool  batter  in  the  hottest 
weather.  It  requires  more  working  in  hoc  than  in 
cold  weather ;  but  it  neither  should  be  left  with  a 
particle  of  buttermilk,  nor  a  sour  taste,  ■•  is  scmie- 
timee  done.*' 

II.  (Dumbarton  method.)  The  cream  m  put  into 
the  chum,  previously  well  cleaned  out,  and  woAed 
until  the  butter  separates,  when  the  latter  m  put 
into  a  clean  vessel,  and  a  com  sickle  is  drawn 
several  times  crosswise  through  it,  to  extract  any 
hairs  that  may  adhere  to  it  This  operation  is  per- 
formed in  cold  spring  water,  and  is  followed  by 
thoroughly  washing  ii>  therein ;  10  oi.  of  salt  are 
now  added  to  every  stone-weight  of  butter,  and  it 
is  well  mixed  up.  In  summer  1  ox.  more  salt  is 
used,  and  in  winter  1  ox.  less.  It  is  next  made 
into  foniis,  or  packed  in  perfectly  sound  kits. 

III.  (Ruonan  method.)  The  sweet  milk  is  gently 
simmered  for  15  minutes,  and  then  churned  in  the 
usual  manner. 

IV.  (Devonthire  method,)  This  ooosisU  in 
scalding  the  milk  in  copper  pans  over  a  charcoal 
fire,  and  collecting  the  cream  as  soon  as  it  has 
risen.  It  is  then  churned  in  tlie  usual  way.  Re- 
marks.  Without  care  the  cream  is  apt  to  absorb 
some  of  the  fumes  from  the  charcoal,  which  impart 
a  peculiar  taste  to  the  butter. 

BUTrER,  CLARIFIED.  Prep,  Meh  ttroh 
butter  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel  set  in  a  water  bath, 
let  it  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear  into  an  earthen- 
ware basin  or  pot,  set  in  cold  water,  to  cool  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  without  letting  it  crjstallixe. 
It  kee|)s  a  long  time  without  becoming  rank. 

BiriTER,  MELTED,  (w  CooKBav.)  Prep. 
Beat  up  about  1  oz.  of  flour  with  4  ox.  of  butter  in 
the  cild,  until  it  be  evenly  and  thoroughly  mixed, 
then  add  4  or  ,'>  tablespoon fuls  of  milk,  (hot,)  and 
put  the  whole  into  a  small  saucepan,  and  continue 
slinking  it,  all  in  one  direction,  until  it  simiueri : 
after  1  minute  remove  it  from  the  fire  for  use. 

BUrrER,  HONEY.  Prep.  Well  mix  2  ot. 
of  the  finetit  Norbonne  honey  with  1  Ibw  of  good 
butter.  [7se.  As  a  delicacy  for  children,  or  sick  or 
aged  iM'isons. 

BUTTER  OF  CACAO.  This  is  obtahied  from 
the  nut  by  bmising  it  and  boiling  it  in  water.  Oa 
the  latter  cooling,  the  oil  floats  and  is  skimmed  off 
I/«e,  ^r.  As  coinmonly  met  with  it  has  the  eoo- 
siKtence  of  butter,  hence  its  name.  It  is  moch 
used  in  perfumery  and  for  burning  in  lamps.  When 
mixed  with  a  little  caoutchoucine,  or  distilled  spirit 
of  Indian  mbber,  it  loses  its  concrete  form,  and 
assumes  the  limpidity  of  common  oil,  at  the  same 
time  that  its  illurniuHting  power  is  vastly  increased 

BUTTER  OF  NUTMEtiS.  This  is  collected 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  still,  after  tbs 
distillation  of  the  eKsential  oil  of  nutmegs. 

BUrrER  OF  ROSF^^.  Prep.  By  dbtiniiy 
damask  roses.  It  se|Hinites  slowly  from  the  wap 
ter.  It  has  but  little  smell,  and  is  consequently 
used  to  dilute  the  odor  of  musk,  ambcfgris,  niid  cifiC 
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BUTTER  OF  WAX.  PMpared  by  dktillmg 
J^^    ^  fiu;titioi»  kind  b  made. 

BUTTER,  ORANGE.  Prep.  I.  Beat  together 
6  eggs,  2  ox.  of  powdeced  sugar,  4  ox.  of  butter,  2  ox. 
of  blanched  aUnoDds,  and  a  little  orange  flour  water. 

II.  Beat  together,  until  perfectly  united,  1  lb.  of 
batter  and  4  ox.  of  sirup  of  orange  peek  Use, 
Eaten  as  a  deUeacy. 

Remarka.  Lemon  butter  is  made  im  a  similar 
manner. 

BUTTER,  TO  PRESERVE  OR  CURE. 
IVoe.  L  Melt  the  butter  in  well  gi^xed  earthen 
pans,  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  180^  in  a  water 
bath,  and  keep  it  heated,  skimming  it  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  butter  becomes  quite  transparent, 
then  pour  off  the  dear  into  another  vespel,  and  cool 
it  as  quickly  as  posnble,  by  surrounding  it  with 
eold  water  or  ice. 

Remarkg.  The  abore  is  thi  method  of  preserr- 
ing  butter  employed  by  the  Tartars  who  supply 
tfae  ConstantJBopte  mariLot,  and  in  this  state  it  may 
be  preoenred  peifectly  fresh  for  6  months,  if  kept 
in  a  dose  vessel  and  a  cool  place.  This  plan  re- 
eeived  the  appioTal  of  Thenard,  as  weU  as  Mr. 
Eaton ;  the  latter  states  that  butter  mdted  by  the 
Tartarian  method  and  then  salted  by  ours,  will 
keep  good  and  fine-tasted  for  two  yean.  Any  of 
the  following  methods  of  salting  may  be  adopted. 

II.  Mix  well  together  1  ox.  each  of  saltpetre 
and  white  sugar,  and  2  ex.  of  the  best  Spanish 
great  salt,  all  In  very  fine  powder,  then  add  1  ox. 
•f  this  mixtuie  to  every  pound  of  butter,  and  tho- 
roughly incoiporate  them  together.  The  butter 
thos  ptepaied  is  then  to  be  tightly  pressed  into  clean 
glased  earthenware  vesseb,  so  as  t6  have  no  va- 
eoities.  RemmrkM.  This  is  the  plan  recommended 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  declares  that  butter  so  pre- 
pared will  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  years,  and  will 
bear  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  if  packed  so  as 
not  to  wuU. 

This  batter  does  not  taste  well  before  it  has 
stood  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  which  it 
acquires  a  rich  marrow  flavor,  wliich  no  other  but- 
ter ever  possesses.  Any  good  well-made  Iresh 
butter,  free  tnm  buttermilk,  will  succeed  by  this 
method,  but  the  application  of  it  to  butter  darified 
by  the  Tartarian  plan,  as  described  above,  pro- 
duces an  article  that  will  keep  longer  good  than 
butter  cured  by  any  other  process  yet  discovered. 
The  best  method  to  preserve  butter  from  the  air, 
b  to  fill  the  pots  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and 
lo  lay  on  it  common  coarse-grained  salt,  to  the 
depth  of  ^  an  inch  or  |  of  an  inch,  and  then  to 
cover  the  pot  up  with  any  flat  article  that  may  be 
ooovenient  llie  salt  by  long  keeping  will  run  to 
brine,  and  form  a  layer  on  the  top  of  the  butter, 
wliieh  will  eflbetually  keep  out  the  air,  and  may 
at  any  time  be  very  easily  removed  by  turning  the 
pot  on  one  side. 

IIL  Fresh  batter  16  lbs.;  salt  1  lb. 

IV.  Freah  butter  18  lbs. ;  salt  1  IK ;  saltpetre 
1^  wl;  honey  or  fine  brown  sugar  2  ox. 

BUTTER,  RANCID.  Thn  may  be  restored 
by  melting  it  in  a  water  bath  with  some  coarsely- 
pawdeied  animal  charcoal,  (which  Jias  been  tho- 
WHgMf  freed  from  duet  by  siftmg,)  and  straining 
ilneiilli  elean  flannel 

BCrrTER  OR  MILK,  TO  REMOVE  THE 
TUSIflP  FLAVOR  FROm    When  oowa  are 


fed  on  turnips  or  cabbages,  the  milk,  and  conee- 
quently  the  butter,  acquires  a  disagreeable  flavor 
This  is  said  to  be  removed  by  either  of  the  f(Aiow'wg 
methods :  "  When  the  milk  is  strained  into  the 
pans,  put  to  every  6  gallons  1  gallon  of  boiling  water. 
Or  dissdve  1  ox.  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of  if^iring  water, 
and  put  a  ^  pint  to  every  15  gallons  of  milk.  Or, 
when  you  chum,  keep  back  a  ^  pint  of  the  sour 
cream,  and  put  it  into  a  well-siBalded  pot,  into 
which  you  are  to  gather  the  next  cream ;  stir  that 
well,  and  do  so  with  every  fresh  addition." 

BUTTERMILK.  QuaL,  ^c.  If  the  butter  be 
prepared  from  sweet  cream,  the  buttermilk  left 
from  the  operation  is  not  only  very  delicious,  but 
exceedingly  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Buttermilk, 
when  not  sour,  is  very  good  to  eat  with  iruit,  pud- 
dings, and  cakes.  It  is  said  to  possess  the  property 
of  allaying  the  nervous  irntabSiity  induced  by  ex- 
cesMve  tea-drinking. 

BUTTON  GILDING.  Proe.  The  buttons  are 
formed  of  common  brass,  either  by  casting  or  tam- 
ing, when  they  are  pdished  off  in  the  lathe,  and 
thrown  into  a  pan  with  an  amalgam  of  gdd^andae 
much  aquafortis,  diluted  with  watAr,  as  wiH  wet 
them  all  over.  Here  they  are  well  stiired  iq>,  mi- 
til  they  assume  a  white  appearance,  resembling 
silver,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  washed  weU 
with  clean  water.  They  are  then  submitted  to  a 
sufficient  heat  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  until  the 
mercury  is  volatilixed,  which  is  collected  for  fuUtre 
operations.  The  buttons  are  next  coded  and  well 
tossed  and  rabbed  about  with  a  painter's  brush ; 
and,  lastly,  burnished  by  washing  them  well  with 
beer  or  ale  grounds^ 

BUTYRIC  ACID.  An  dly  acid  obtained  by 
Chevreul  from  butter ;  henee  its  name. 

It  may  be  procured  from  the  butyrate  of  baryta 
or  magnesia,  by  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  in 
quantity  not  quite  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
whde  of  the  salt ;  filter  and  distil  the  dear  liquor, 
when  the  product  will  be  butyric  acid,  from  whidi 
the  water  may  be  removed  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

BUTYRATE  OF  BARYTA.  Prep.  Sapo- 
nify  butter  with  boiling  caustic  alkali,  and  decom- 
pose  it  by  adding  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  ;  filter 
and  distil,  neutralixe  the  distilled  liquor  by  adding 
hydrate  of  baryta,  and  evaporate ;  the  first  crye- 
tals  that  form  are  caprate  of  baryta ;  the  next  oa- 
proate  of  baryta  ;  and  the  last  of  all  butyrate  «f 
baryta.  The  latter  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  hencft  is  easily  separated  from  the  others.  Ueod 
for  making  butyric  acid. 

BUTYRINE.  Au  oily  fluid  obtained  by  Ghev- 
red  from  butter.  Prep.  Keep  clarified  batter  in 
a  porcelain  vessel,  at  a  heat  of  66°  for  some  days, 
carefully  collect  the  oily  portion  which  separatee, 
and  agitate  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  alcohd  ef 
0*796  for  24  hours,  then  pour  off  the  dear  and 
evaporate,  treat  the  dly  residuum  with  a  little  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  to  remove  any  free  acid,  and 
wash  off  the  butyrate  formed  with  water ;  next 
heat  the  remaining  fatty  matter  in  alcohd,  filter 
and  evaporate  to  obtain  the  butyrine. 

BUXINE.    An  aikdine  substance  detected  by . 
M.  Faure  in  the  Buxus  sempervirens. 


CABBAGE.      Qual.  This   common 
forms  an  agreeable  and  whdesome  addition  toiau- 
md  food,  Uie  grosmeas  of  whidi  it  tends  to  .cot* 
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roct  It  has,  however,  a  greater  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaction than  most  other  vegetable  substancee, 
and  emits,  during  this  state,  a  very  disagreeable 
effluvium,  strongly  resembling  that  evolved  by  ani- 
mal matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  should 
therefore  be  eaten  only  when  freshly  cooked,  and 
the  unconsumed  portion,  as  well  as  the  water  in 
which  it  was  boiled,  sliould  be  at  once  thrown 
away.  The  "  conetntrated  perfume  of  cabbage' 
vsater**  is  aptly  alluded  to  by  Dickens,  in  his 
**  Martin  CiiirzzLEwrr,"  as  symbolical  of  a  fetor 
of  the  worwt  class.  So  far,  however,  from  induc- 
ing a  putrid  disposition  iu  the  body,  cabbage  has, 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  opposite  cfiect 

CABBAGES,  PRESERVATION  OF.  Proc. 
Cut  them  so  that  thoy  may  have  about  H  inches 
of  stem  left  below  the  leaves,  scoop  out  the  pith  as 
far  down  as  a  small  knife  will  reach,  then  suspend 
them,  by  means  of  a  cord,  exactly  perpendicular, 
but  in  an  inverted  position,  and  daily  fill  up  the 
hollow  part  of  the  stem  with  clean  cold  water.  It 
is  stated,  that  by  this  method,  cabbages,  cauliflow- 
en,  brocoli,  celery,  &c.,  may  be  preserved  for 
some  time  in*a  cool  place;  it  aflfords  an  easy 
means  of  keeping  a  su|^y  of  green  vegetables 
during  a  severe  winter. 

CADMIUM.  A  whitish  volatile  metal,  some- 
what resembling  tin,  discovered  by  Stiomeyer,  as- 
sociated with  zinc. 

Prep.  I.  Dissolve  the  ore  of  cadmium  in  an  ex- 
cess of  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  and  pass 
sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  which 
will  throw  down  the  metal  in  combination  with 
sulphur.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporate  to  drj'ness ;  dissolVe  in  water,  and 
precipitate  with  carbgnate  of  ammonia  in  excess  ; 
eollect  the  powder,  mix  it  with  charcoal,  and  heat 
H  to  redness.  Metallic  cadmium  will  sublime. 
(Stromeyer.) 

II.  Dissolve  the  ore  as  above,  place  the  solution 
in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  insert  therein  a  piece 
of  metallic  zinc  The  cadmium  will  soon  be  found 
firmly  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  capsule,  and 
may  be  separated,  washed,  and  dried. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Cadmium  unites  with  oxygen,  form- 
ing an  oxide,  which  may  be  prepared  by  heating 
to  rednew  the  precipitate  thrown  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding process,  on  the  additiou  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. It  has  a  fine  orange  color,  and  has  been 
proposed  as  a  pigment  With  mlphur  it  forms  a 
tulpkuret,  which  is  found  in  zinc  Uendc,  and  may 
also  be  formed  artificially,  by  passing  sulphureted 
hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  cadmium,  or  by 
melting  its  elements  together.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed as  an  orange-red  pigment.  With  chlorine 
it  forms  a  cAiorta«,  which  may  be  made  by  db- 
solving  its  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  and 
crystallizing.  With  iodine  it  forms  an  iodide^ 
which  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  iodide  of 
zinc.  With  pkoopharuB  it  forms  a  photphuret, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  the  direct  union  of  its 
elements.  With  the  acids  it  forms  talte,  most  of 
which  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  hydrated 
carbcmate,  thrown  down  by  carlwnate  of  amnio- 
Bia,  in  the  acids,  or  by  double  decomposition.  The 
flolj^iate  has  been  used  fay  surgeons  to  remove 
qMcks  from  the  eyea  Thousands  of  pounds  of 
eadmiom  are  yearly  wasted  at  tlie  zinc  works, 
be  eaaly  collected. 


CAFF*£IC  ACID.  A  white  powder,  diMover- 
ed  by  Runge  in  coffee.  When  heated,  it  yields 
the  aromatic  odor  of  the  roasted  berry.  PfdT  de- 
clares that  the  aroma  of  coffee  is  dependent  on  the 
volatilization,  or  rather,  the  decomposition  of  this 
acid. 

CAFFEIN.  8yn.  CAFrriNR.  Tbkinb.  Goa- 
aANiNE.  A  peculiar  principle,  originaUy  disoorer- 
ed  by  Robiquet  in  cofiee,  and  confirmed  by  Pel- 
letier,  Caventou,  and  Pfaff. 

Prep.  Boil  bruised  raw  cofBse  in  water,  and  add 
acetate  of  lead,  to  throw  down  the  extractive  and 
coloring  matter,  then  precipitate  the  excem  of  lead 
with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  filter,  and  evaporate 
by  a  gentle  heat  Dissolve  the  residuum  in  boil- 
ing water,  or  alcolwl,  agitate  with  freshly-burnt 
animal  charcoal,  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 
Redissolve  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained  in  white,  shining,  silky  filamenta. 

Prop.  Scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  but  freely  so  in 
hot  water,  and  in  alcohol.  Tastes  slightly  bitter. 
With  sulphuric  and  muriatic  adds  it  forms  cryatal- 
lizable  compounds. 

Remark*.  Caffein  was  originaUy  tboogfat  to 
be  a  principle  peculiar  to  cofiee,  but  the  researches 
of  Pfaff  and  Liebig  have  shown  that  it  aloo  oocun 
in  tea,  and  guaraua;  and,  consequently,  thai 
theiiie,  cafieine,  and  guaranine  are  in  reality  one 
and  the  same  thing.  It  b  a  romarkable  fact  that 
both  tea  and  coffee  contain  this  substance,  and 
that  both  of  them  are  used  by  whole  nations  as  a 
refreshment  Liebig,  in  his  late  work  on  **  Animal 
(•hemistry  and  Ph)^iology,*'  has  shown  the  simi- 
larity of  composition  between  canine  and  taurine, 
one  of  the  constituents  of  bile  ;  and  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  assists  in  the  production  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  thus  facilitates  the  process  of  reqiiratioD. 

CAINCIG  ACID.  An  acid  principle,  dbcover- 
ed  by  Pellctier  and  C*aventou  in  the  bark  of  the 
cainca  root,  obtained  from  Brazil.  It  is  extracted 
by  alcohol,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  cr}*8tallizable. 

C^'AKES.  (I.N  THE  Art  or  thk  PAsraT-coox, 
Bakes,  &,c.)  A  species  of  fancy  bread  or  trifle, 
too  well  known  to  require  description. 

General  obterrationt  on  cake-making.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  operation  of  cake -making,  the 
various  materials  employed  therein  should  undergo 
a  certain  amount  of  preparation.  For  thb  purpose 
ever>'  article  should  be  got  ready  one  hour  previouH 
ly  to  their  being  wanted,  and  should  be  placed  be- 
fore the  fire,  or  upon  a  stove,  that  they  may  be- 
come gently  heated,  without  which  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  produce  good  cakes.  The  jleicr  should 
be  thorouglily  dried,  and  well  warmed.  The  mr^ 
rants  should  be  nicely  washed  in  a  hair  sieve* 
wiped  dry  in  a  cloth,  and  then  set  befoiv  the  fire. 
Before  um  they  must  be  dusted  over  with  a  little 
flour.  The  sugar  sliould  be  rubbed  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  passed  tlirough  a  sieve.  The  egg» 
should  be  well  beaten  in  a  basin,  and  strained, 
llie  butter  should  be  melted,  by  being  placed  m 
a  basin,  set  in  hot  water,  and  afterwards  w«fl 
beaten  up  with  a  little  warm  milk.  The  leaws- 
peel  sliould  be  cut  very  thin,  and  beaten  in  a 
mortar  to  a  paste  or  powder,  with  Inmpengw. 
The  carawaye,  ginger,  and  other  similar  flavoriig 
ingredients,  are  best  used  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder,  or  under  that  of  an  essence,  made  by  di« 
geeting  them  in  spiriti  of  wine ;  the 
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bowerer,  frequently  ueed  whole.  The  milk  and 
water  should  be  each  of  a  good  warmth.  After 
all  thcee  thingB  are  ready,  they  should  be  put  into 
a  pan,  one  after  another,  in  proper  order,  and  well 
beaten  up,  as  the  lightness  of  the  cakes  will  be 
thereby  increased,  in  plum-cakes,  if  a  little  yeast 
be  added  after  the  butter,  and  the  mass  be  allowed 
to  rise  a  little,  and  then  again  well  kneaded,  not 
only  less  butter  and  eggs  may  be  used,  but  the 
product  will  be  much  l^hter.  It  is  therefore  a 
great  improrement  in  Yarious  kinds  of  cakes,  to 
introduce  a  little  yeast,  even  where  it  is  not  custo- 
mary to  do  so.  Good  stale  bread,  well  soaked  in 
hot  milk  or  water,  and  then  beaten  to  a  paste,  and 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  forms  an  excellent 
thing  to  mix  up  the  ingredients  with,  and  produces 
a  light  and  very  nutritious  cake.  Cakes  wetted 
up  with  milk  are  richer,  but  do  not  keep  so  well 
as  those  without  it :  they  get  stale  sooner. 

Pre».  Cakes  keep  best.m  tin  canisters ;  wooden 
boxes,  unless  well  seasoned,  are  apt  to  give  them 
a  disagreeable  taste.  Brown  paper  should  be 
avoided  for  the  same  reason. 

CAKES,  ALMOND.  Prep.  I.  Take  sweet 
almonds,  flour,  and  powdered  sugar,  of  each  \  lb., 
aggs  7  in  number,  and  the  outside  yellow  peel  of 
4  lemons,  shredded  small.  Pound  the  almonds, 
previously  blanched,  until  they  are  very  smooth, 
afddin^  gradually  the  sugar  and  lemon-peel,  then 
take  Uiem  out,  add  the  eggs,  and  beat  the  whole 
imtil  it  be  as  white  as  sponge  paste;  next  add 
the  floor,  work  well,  put  it  into  well-buttered 
moulds,  and  bake  in  a  slack  oven,  with  8  or  10 
thicknesBes  of  paper  under  them  and  one  over 
them. 

IL  Almonds  1  lb. ;  sugar  ^  lb. ;  rose,  or  orange- 
flower  water,  \  pint ;  flour  }  lb. ;  eggs  3  in  num- 
ber,  as  above.  Remark  f.  Some  persons  ice  these 
cakes  with  powdered  sugar,  beat  up  with  a  little 
white  of  egg. 

CAKES,  BANBURY.  Prep.  Work  butter  1 
lb.  into  the  same  weight  of  dough,  made  for  white 
bread,  as  in  making  pufl*  paste,  then  roll  it  out 
very  thin,  and  cut  it  into  oval  pieces,  or  as  the 
cakes  are  wanted.  Mix  some  good  moist  sugar 
with  an  equal  weight  of  currants,  and  wet  them 
with  brandy,  then  put  a  little  upon  each  piece  of 
paste;  close  them  up,  and  place  them  on  a  tin 
with  the  closed  side  downwards,  and  bake  them. 
Flavor  some  powdered  sugar  with  candied  peel, 
grated,  or  essence  of  lemon,  and  sift  a  little  over 
the  cakes  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  oven. 

CAKES,  BATH.  Prep.  Mix  well  together 
I  lb.  of  butter,  1  lb.  of  flour,  5  eggs,  and  a  cupful 
of  yeast.  Set  the  whole  before  the  fire  to  rise, 
wluch  efiected,  add  4  oz.  of  finely-powdered  sugur, 
and  1  oz.  of  caraways ;  roll  the  paste  out  into  little 
etkiBa.     Bake  them  on  tins. 

CAKES,  BENTON  TEA.  Prep.  Make  a 
pMte  with  flour  1  lb.,  butter  4  oz.,  and  milk  suf- 
Ment ;  roll  it  out  very  thin,  cut  it  into  shapes, 
and  bake  on  a  hot  hearth  or  slow  oven-plate. 

H.  To  the  last  add  4  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast, 
and  prick  the  cakes  all  over  with  a  fork. 

CAKES,  CHEESE.  Prep.  Curdle  some  new 
milk  previously  wanned,  with  rennet,  drain  the 
cofd  in  a  linen  bag,  then  beat  it  as  fine  as  butter, 
'and  add  ^  of  its  weight,  each,  of  sugar  and  butter, 
6  eggPf  aome  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  little  orange- 


flower  or  rose  water ;  work  the  whole  well  to- 
gether. 

II.  (Almond.)  To  the  above  add  as  much 
blanched  almonds,  beaten  to  a  smooth  paste,  as 
there  is  butter,  along  with  an  equal  weight  of  ma- 
caroni.    Beat  well  together. 

III.  (Lemon.)  To  the  first  form  add  lemon-peel 
grated  fine,  or  a  little  essence  of  lemon. 

CAKES,  DIET.  Prep.  Dissolve  sugar  1  lb. 
in  milk  ^  pint,  add  6  eggs,  and  whisk  to  a  full 
(toth,  then  cautiously  stir  in  flour  1  lb.,  beat  it  for 
1  hour,  and  immediately  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven. 
It  may  be  baked  whole  or  divided  into  small  forms. 

CAKES,  DIET  BREAD.  Prep.  Make  a 
paste  with  equal  parts  of  fine  flour  and  powdered 
sugar,  6  egro,  and  the  juice  and  rind  (grated)  of  1 
lemon.     Buce  in  a  slow  oven. 

CAKES,  DROP.  Prep.  Eggs  1  dozen  ;  rose- 
water  1  tablespoonful ;  powder^  sugar  ^  lb. ;  beat 
them  together  for  1  hour,  then  add  ^  lb.  of  fine 
flour,  and  ^  oz.  of  caraways.  Drop  it  on  wafer 
paper,  and  bake. 

CAKES,  GINGER.  Prep.  Make  a  paste 
with  sugar  1  lb. ;  powdered  ginger  4  oz. ;  flour  3 
lbs. ;  water  1  pint ;  batter  ^  lb. ;  and  8  caps  of 
candied  orange  peeli  grated;  form  them  into 
cakes,  and  prick  them  with  a  fork  before  baking 
them. 

CAKES,  ICING  FOR.  Prep.  Beat  the  white 
of  eggs  to  a  full  f^th,  with  a  little  rose  or  orange- 
flower  water :  then  add,  gradually,  as  much  fine- 
ly powdered  sugar  as  will  make  it  thick  enough, 
beating  it  well  all  the  time.  l/se.  Dust  the  cue 
over  with  flour,  then  gently  rub  it  ofl*,  lay  on  the 
icing  with  a  flat  knife,  stick  on  the  ornaments 
while  it  is  wet,  and  place  it  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes  to  harden,  but  not  long  enough  to  dis- 
color it. 

CAKES,  LEMON.  Prep.  Flour  and  sugar, 
of  each  1  lb. ;  eggs  1  dozen  ;  grated  peal  and  juice 
of  four  lemons ;  whisk  the  eggs  to  a  high  froth, 
then  gradually  add  the  rest.  Bake  in  small  oval 
tins,  well  buttered,  and  place*  six  thicknesses  of 
paper  beneath  each  tin.     Thinly  ice  them. 

CAKES,  MARLBOROUGH.  Prep.  Beat  8 
eggs  and  1  lb.  of  pounded  sugar  three-quarters  of 
an  hour ;  then  by  degrees  mix  in  1  lb.  of  fine  flour 
well  dried ;  add  2  oz.  of  caraway  seeds,  and  bake 
in  soup  plates  or  tin  pans,  in  a  brisk  oven. 

CAKES,  PLAIN.  Prep.  I.  Flour  4  lbs. ;  cur- 
rants 2  lbs. ;  butter  ^  lb. ;  caraway  seeds  \  oz. ; 
candied  lemon  peel,  grated,  1  oz. ;  wet  it  up  with 
milk,  and  ^  a  pint  of  yeast.  Let  it  rise  well  before 
baking. 

II.  Baker*s  dough  2  lbs. ;  currants  1  lb. ;  butter 
4  lb. ;  3  eggs ;  milk  (hot)  ^  pint     As  above. 

III.  "The  following  is  a  receipt  for  making  a 
good  plain  cake,  fit  to  be  given  to  children  at 
breakfast,  instead  of  buttered  bread. 

**  Take  as  much  dough  as  will  make  a  quartern 
loaf,  (either  made  at  home  or  procured  at  the  ba- 
ker*s,)  work  into  this  a  \  pound  of  butter,  a  \  pound 
of  moist  sugar,  and  a  handf\il  of  caraway  seeds 
When  well  worked  together,  pull  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a  golden  pippin,  and  work  it  together  again. 
This  must  be  done  tkree  times,  or  it  will  be  in 
lumps,  and  heavy  when  baked." 

IV.  (Rich.)  Equal  weights  of  flour,  butter,  sul- 
tana raisins,   eggs,  currants,   and   brown  sugtr, 
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mixed  up  witli  uiilk,  and  scasoued  with  candied 
peel,  nutmeg,  &c.     Buko  in  a  quick  oven. 

CAKES,  PLUM.  Prep,  I.  {Good.)  Mix  J  lb. 
of  butter  in  3  Ibti.  of  dry  flour  and  8  oz.  of  fine  Lis- 
bon sugar ;  add  plums  and  currants,  of  eacli  }  lb., 
washed  and  dried,  and  some  pimento,  finely  pow- 
dered. Put  3  spoonfuls  of  yeast  into  a  Winchester 
pint  of  new  milk  warmed,  and  mix  it  into  a  light 
dough  with  the  above.  Make  it  into  a  cake,  and 
bake  on  a  floured  tin  half  an  hour. 

II.  (Excellent.)  Beat  1  lb.  of  fresh  butter  with 
a  strong  wooden  fork  until  it  resembles  cream  ;  add 
1  lb.  of  sided  sugar,  and  mix  them  very  completely ; 
have  ready  tlie  whites  of  10  eggs  beaten,  and  pour 
them  into  the  butter  and  sugar ;  then  add  the  yelk 
of  18  eggs,  also  well  beaten,  and  beat  them  aU  up 
for  10  minutes.  Take  1  lb.  of  flour,  2  oz.  of  pounded 
and  sifted  spices,  vix.  cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, and  fillsi>ice,  and  mix  tliem  by  degrees  with 
the  other  ingredients,  then  beat  the  cake  10  minutes 
longer ;  and  when  the  oven  is  ready,  add  1  lb.  of 
currants,  4  oz.  of  sliced  almonds,  ^  lb.  of  raisins 
■toned  and  chopped,  and  a  large  glass  of  brandy. 
Bake  the  cuke  in  a  hot  oven.  W  hen  sufliciently 
baked,  let  the  oven  cool,  and  afterwards  put  in  the 
cake  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  several  hours  to 
dry.  (Kundell.) 

III.  (Rich.)  Take  fresh  butter  and  sugar,  of 
each  1  Ilk ;  of  flour  1^  lb. ;  of  currants  2  lbs. ;  a 
glass  of  brundy,  I  lb.  of  sweetmeats,  2  oz.  of  sweet 
almonds,  10  eggs,  \  oz.  each  of  allspice  and  cinna- 
mon. Melt  the  butter  to  a  cream,  and  put  in  the 
sugar;  stir  it  till  quite  light,  adding  the  albipice 
and  pounded  ciunumou  ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
take  the  yelks  of  the  eggn,  and  work  tliom  in,  2  or 
3  at  a  time ;  and  the  wliites  of  the  same  must  by 
this  time  be  beaten  into  a  strong  snow  quite  ready 
to  work  in,  as  the  paste  must  not  stand  to  chill  the 
butter,  or  it  will  be  heavy ;  work  in  the  whites 
gradually ;  then  add  the  oninge  peel,  lemon,  and 
citron,  cut  in  fine  stri{>eM,  and  the  currants,  which 
must  Uf  mixed  in  well,  with  the  sweet  almonds ; 
then  add  the  sifted  flour  and  glass  of  brandy.  Bake 
this  cake  in  a  tin  hoop  in  a  hot  oven  for  3  houn, 
And  put  12  sheets  of  papi'r  under  it  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  (Mackenzie.) 

C.VKE.  POL-NI).  Prep.  I.  As  the  above  ;  but 
use  1  lb.  each  of  all  the  ingredients,  except  tlie 
spices. 

II.  Use  equal  parts  of  sugar,  flour,  currants,  and 
•ultana  raisiiui,  and  half  that  quantity  each  of  but- 
ter, brandy,  and  candied  peel,  with  spices  as  re- 
quired. 

CAKES,  PORTUCJAL.  Prep.  Flour,  pow- 
dered sugar,  and  fresli  butter,  of  each  1  lb. ;  work 
it  well  up  until  it  cmmbles,  then  add  10  eggs,  cur- 
rants ^  lb.,  and  a  little  white  wine.  Bake  it  in 
small  tins  only  half  filled. 

CAKES,  QUEEN.  Prep.  Mix  1  lb.  each  of 
dried  flour,  wftcd  sugar,  washed  clean  currants, 
and  butter,  with  8  eggs,  beaten  separately ;  beat 
the  wliole  an  hour ;  mitter  little  tins,  teacups,  or 
saucers,  and  bake  the  batter  in,  only  half  filling 
tbem.  Sift  a  little  fine  sugar  over,  just  before  you 
bake  them.  A  Uttle  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cinnamon 
ire  Kmietinics  added. 

CAKES,  RATIFIA.  Prep.  Beat  ^  lb.  of 
sweet  and  1  oz.  of  bitter  almonds  in  fine  orange, 
raw,  or  ratafia  water ;  mix  in  ^  lb.  of  fine  pounded 


and  sifted  sugar  with  the  same  ;  add  the  whiles  of 
4  eggs,  well  beaten,  to  it ;  set  it  over  a  moderate 
fire  in  a  preserving-pan ;  stir  it  one  way  until  it  is 
pretty  hot,  and  when  a  little  cool  form  it  into  amall 
rolls,  and  cut  it  into  thin  cakes ;  shake  some  flour 
lightly  on  them,  give  each  a  light  tap,  and  put 
them  on  augar  papers ;  sift  a  little  sugar  on  them* 
and  put  them  into  a  thorough  slack  oven. 

CAKES,  ROUT.  Prep.  Mix  together  floor  2 
lbs. ;  butter,  sugar,  and  currants,  c?  each  1  ib. ; 
wet  them  up  with  3  eggs  well  beaten,  ^  pint  of  milk, 
2  glasses  of  white  wine,  and  1  glaa  of  brandy ; 
drop  on  a  tin  plate,  and  bako  theoL  Tbey  m 
soon  done. 

CAKES.  SAVOY.  Prep,  To  1  lb.  of  fins 
sifted  sugar  put  the  yelks  of  10  eggs,  (have  tha 
whites  in  a  separate  pan,)  and  set  it,  if  in  suauner, 
in  cold  water ;  if  there  is  any  ice  set  the  pan  on  it, 
as  it  will  cause  tlie  eggs  to  be  beat  finer ;  then  beat 
the  yelks  and  sugar  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  for 
20  minutes,  and  put  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grmted ; 
beat  up  the  whites  with  a  whisk  until  they  becomo 
quite  stiff",  and  white  as  snow ;  stir  them  ipto  the 
batter  by  degrees,  then  add  1  lb.  of  well-dried  floor. 
Finally,  put  it  into  moulds,  and  bake  in  a  alack 
oven. 

CAKE,  SEED.  Prep.  I.  {Plmim.)  Mix  i  peck 
of  flour  with  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  \  oz.  of  allspice,  and  a  lit- 
tle gin^r ;  melt  ^  lb.  of  butter  with  j  pint  of  milk ; 
when  just  warm,  put  to  it  \  pint  of  yeast,  and  work 
up  to  a  good  dough.  I^et  it  stand  before  the  fire  a 
few  minutes  before  it  goes  to  the  oven :  add  seodk 
or  currants ;  bake  an  hour  and  a  half. 

II.  {(Hood.)  To  the  preceding  add  butter  and 
sugar,  of  each  ^  lb.,  and  wet  it  up  with  milk  pie- 
viously  mixed  with  €  eggs. 

III.  {Rich.)  Take  of  flour  1)  lb.,  well  dried, 
butter  and  sugar,  of  each  1  lb.,  8  eggs,  and  2  oz.  of 
caraway  seeds,  1  grated  nutmeg,  and  its  weight  in 
cinnamon.  Beat  the  butter  into  a  cream,  put  in 
the  sugar,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  the  yelks 
separately,  then  mix  them  with  the  butter  and  sa- 
gar.  Beat  in  the  flour,  spices,  and  seed,  a  little 
before  sending  it  away.  Bake  2  hours  in  a  quick 
oven. 

IV.  {Scotch.)  Eggs  9  in  number;  sugar  and 
butter,  of  each  ^  lb.;  mix  well  together,  then  add 
a  little  cinnamon,  grated  nutmeg,  and  cloves,  \  oa 
of  caraway  seeds,  1  lb.  of  candied  citron,  }  lb.  of 
candied  orange  peel,  and  ^  lb.  of  blanched  almondu 
pounded  fine  ;  mix  well ;  then  add  flour  3  lbs.,  and 
brandy  \  pint :  work  well  and  bake  it 

CAKES,  SHREWSBURY.  Prep.  FUwr  3 
lbs. ;  sugar  1  lb. ;  a  little  cinnamon  and  nutmegs: 
^K\?*  3  iu  number ;  a  little  rose  water  and  meted 
butter,  enough  to  make  it  into  a  dough.  Roll  il 
thin,  and  cut  it  into  shapes. 

CAKES,  SODA.  Prep.  Floor  1  lb.;  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  i  oz. ;  sugar  and  butter,  of  each  i 
lb. ;  currants  }  lb. ;  make  a  paste  with  milk,  and 
add  candied  orange,  lemon,  or  citron  peel,  or  thr 
fresh  peels  grated,  according  to  fancy.  Rtm&rkt. 
A  \  oz.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  used  instead  if 
the  soda,  also  makes  good  cakes,  very  auitable  to 
delicate  stomuclis,  especially  if  the  candied  p«elt 
be  omitted. 

i:AKE,  SI^)NGE.  Pren.  8  eggs,  (  Ik  if 
lump  sugar;  ^  lb.  of  flour;  )  pint^f  water;  tki 
fieel  of  a  lemon :  mix  as  follows  > 
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a  good-«ized  lemon  thin,  and  put  the  peel  into  the 
water ;  when  about  to  make  the  cake,  put  the  su- 
gar into  n  aaucepant  poor  the  water  and  lemon 
peel  to  it,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  to  get  hot 
Break  the  eggs  into  a  deep  earthen  yessel  &at  has 
been  made  quite  hot ;  whisk  the  eggs  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  whisk  that  has  been  well  soaked  in 
water;  make  tb^  sugar  and  water  boil  up,  and 
poor  it  boilin^hot  over  the  eggs;  eontintie  to 
whisk  tbam  bnskly  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  till  they  become  quite  thick  and  white,  which 
is  a  proof  «f  their  Kgfatness.  Have  the  flour  well 
dried,  and  quite  warm  from  the  fire,  just  stir  it 
lightly  in,  put  the  cake  into  tins,  lined  with  white 
paper,  and  bake  them  immediately  in  a  moderately 
hot  oren.  (Mm.  Rnndell.) 

CAKES,  STAINS  FOR.  Frtp,  L  (i?e(i.)  a. 
Boil  i  Qz.  of  cochineal  in  powder,  ^  ox.  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  a  piece  of  alum  as  large  as  a  pea  in  )  a 
pint  of  water,  for  )  an  hour. 

^  Shred  beet  root  into  a  little  water,  let  them 
stand  a  short  time,  then  eipress  the  juice. 

y.  DissolTe  a  few  grains  of  carmine  hi  qiirits  of 
hartahorn.  This  gives  a  fine  color,  and  also  tends 
to  make  the  cake  light 

IL  (ITAite.)  Use  ahnonds,  UancMI  and  beat- 
en very  fine ;  or  use  creauL 

IIL  (FeUov.)    a.  Use  yelk  of  egg. 

^.  A  little  saffitm,  steeped  in  hot  water. 

r.  A  little  tnimeiio,  steeped  in  a  little  gin  or  hot 
water. 

i.  Inftise  marygold  or  stertian  flowen  in  hot 
water. 

IV.  {firtetCi  The  jnioe  of  spinach  or  beet  leaves, 
obtained  by  pounding  and  expression. 

V.  (B/ks.)  «.  A  little  nnely-ponnded  indigo 
diffused  in  water. 

&^  A  few  drops  of  liquid  blue,  added  to  water. 

X.  The  juice  of  mulberries,  elderberries,  privet 
berries,  &c.,  to  which  a  little  salt  of  tartar  has  been 
added. 

h.  An  infuwrn  of  logwood,  mixed  with  a  little 
salt  of  tartar. 

c  The  juice  of  any  of  the  blue  flowers. 

CAKES,  TIPSY.  Frt^,  Steep  smaU  sponge 
cakes  in  brandy,  then  cover  them  with  grated  ^- 
moods  and  candied  peel,  or  almonds  cut  into  spikes 
and  stock  in  them ;  pile  them  in  a  dish,  surround 
them  with  a  custard,  and  cover  them  with  pre- 
serrea,  drained  as  dry  as  possible. 

CAKES,  WIG6.  Vrep,  Put  \  pint  of  warm 
milk  to  (  lb.  of  fine  flour,  and  mix  in  2  or  3  spoon- 
fuls of  light  yeast  Cover  it  up,  and  set  it  before 
the  fm  1  hour,  in  order  to  make  it  rise.  Work 
into  it  4  ox.  each  of  sugar  and  butter,  make  it  mto 
cakes,  or  wiggs,  with  as  little  flour  as  possible, 
■■4  a  few  caraway  seeds,  and  bake  them  quickly. 

CALAMINE.  Syn,  Calamina.  Lafis  Cala- 
■iw^Bia  Crude  Caebonate  op  Ziiio.  Source  and 
Rrtf.  Native  carbonate  of  xinc  occun  in  great 
abnndanee  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. For  medicinal  purposes,  it  is  ground  in 
mills  iratfl  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  then  sub- 
flritted  to  the  process  of  elutriation,  or  washing  over, 
as  in  .the  preparation  of  chalk.  In  this  state  it 
cwiiiiitee  the  "  prepared  calamine,"  (P.  L.,)  the 
**  impave  carbonate  of  xinc,''  (P.  E.,)  and  the  *<  la- 
pis ealaminaris  preparatus,"  (P.  D.) 

Prpf.,  U»t,  jrC'    It  is  drying  and  astringent; 
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frequently  used  as  a  dusting  powder  for  children, 
for  excoriations  and  ulcers,  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
calamine  cerate.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  metal- 
lui^  to  furnish  xinc  and  to  make  brass. 

Pur,  The  article  generally  sold  in  the  shops  as 
lapis  ealaminaris,  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  this 
substance.  It  is  a  mixture  of  heavy  sulphate  of 
baryta  (cawk)  and  chalk,  colored  with  American 
bole.  Mr.  Brett  found  it  to  contam  75g  to  87-5g 
of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Te9ts.  It  shouM  be  wholly  or  nearly  soluble  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evolving  only  a  few  bubbles 
of  gas  during  the  solution.  On  the  addition  of  li- 
quor of  ammonia  or  potaasa,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  is  redmsolved  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant 

CALCINATION.  Calx,  Caloib,  (m  Cbxiiib. 
TET.)  The  operation  of  the  fire  on  any  substance, 
or  the  process  of  burning,  is  called  calcination,  and 
the  residuum,  or  cinder,  was  formeriy  called  the 
calx  or  calces,  (plur.)  Thus« — ekalkf  by  burning, 
is  converted  into  lime  ;  gyptum  into  platter  of 
Paris;  wood  into  charcoal,  and  bone*  mto  ivory' 
black,  Proc.  The  method  of  conducting  the  pro- 
cess of  calcination  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
body  operated  on.  Many  substances,  for  delicate 
experiments,  are  calcined  over  a  spirit-lamp  in  a 
platina  spoon,  or  crucible ;  others  in  iron  vessels  or 
earthen  crucibles,  placed  in  a  common  furnace. 
When  the  action  of  the  air  would  prove  injurious, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  the  process  is 
performed  in  close  vesBols  or  chambers.  In  some 
cases,  the  fuel  is  mixed  with  the  article,  and  they 
are  both  burnt  together,  as  in  the  mannfactuie  of 
lime,  in  the  common  kiln, — ^in  the  roasting  some 
kinds  of  ores,  Alc.  The  process  of  drymg  salts,  or 
driving  off  their  water  of  crystallixation,  is  also 
frequently  called  calcination ;  thus  we  have  cal- 
cined copperas,  alum,  Slc. 

CALCIUM.  This  is  the  metaUic  base  of  Ume. 
It  was  discovered  by  Davy,  and  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  metal  BariunL  Prop,  It  is  a 
whiter  metal  than  either  barium  or  strontium,  and, 
by  oxidation,  yields  quicklime.  It  also  forms  a 
peroxide  with  an  additional  dose  of  oxygen,  which 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  peroxide  of  ba- 
rium. It  unites  with  bromine,  fonning  a  bromide ; 
with  fluorine,  ^  fluoride  ;  with  iodine,  an  iodide  ; 
and  with  phosphorus,  9,pho9phoret  of  calcium, 

CALCIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.    Syn,  Hydro- 

CHLORATE    OP  liIMS.      MuRIATR    OP   LiME.      Prep. 

Saturate  dilute  muriatic  acid  with  chalk  or  white 
marble ;  then  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

Remark.  The  London  College  orden  the  salt  to 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  placed  in  a  crucible, 
fused  with  a  quick  fire,  and  poured  out  on  a  clean 
flat  stone.  When  cold,  it  is  to  be  broken  to  pieces, 
and  kept  in  close  bottles.  The  EMin.  Ph.  directfi 
white  marble  to  be  used,  and  the  salt  to  be  cr\'fi- 
tallized.  The  Dublin  Ph.  orden  the  residual  liquor 
of  the  preparation  of  liquor  of  ammonia,  from  Fai 
ammoniac  and  lime,  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated. 
This  is  the  cheapest  method. 

Props.,  Use,  ^e.  From  the  strong  afilinity  thin 
salt  has  for  water,  it  is  much  used  for  dr>'ing  (Sfases 
and  absorbmg  the  water  from  ethereal  and  oily  li- 
quids, in  organic  analyses.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
used  in  the  dry  state.  In  its  hydrous  or  crystal- 
lixed  form,  it  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of 
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ftoezing  miztnref  with  snow.  In  this  case,  the 
evap(H«tkm  need  only  be  conducted  so  far  that  tlie 
whole  becomcB  a  aolid  maas  on  removal  from  the 
fire.  For  both  thk  and  the  laat-mentioned  vm6  it 
b  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  also  much  used  as  a 
test  for  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  produces  a 
white  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid;  in  the 
rectification  of  alcohol,  and  for  forming  a  water- 
bath  with  a  hijErh  boiling  point.  As  a  medicine,  it 
has  been  given  in  some  scrofulous  and  glandular 
diseases,  and  has  also  been  used  as  a  bath  in  the 


same  cases. 

CALCIUM,  8ULPHURET  OF.  Preo.  I.  (Bi- 
auiphuret.)  Boil  together  for  1  hour  slaked  lime 
3  parts,  sulphur  1  part,  and  water  30  parts ;  set 
■side  the  solution  (sediment  and  all)  in  a  corked 
flask  for  a  few  days,  when  orange-colored  prismat- 
ic crystals  will  be  deposited. 

II.  (Prototulphuret.)  Fuse  equal  parts  of  sul- 
l^ur  and  lime,  or  sulphate  of  lime  and  charcoal, 
mixed  together  in  a  crucible. 

Prop9.,  ^c.  Acrid  and  caustic ;  yields  pure  sul- 
phur on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid.  Used  to 
make  precipitated  sulphur. 

CALICO  FURNITURE,  PRESERVATION 
AND  CLEANING  OF.  Curtains,  bed-hangings, 
Slc,  when  taken  down  for  the  summer,  sliould  be 
well  shaken,  to  remove  the  loose  dnst ;  after  wliich 
they  should  be  brushed  with  a  long-haired  clothes* 
iMush;  and  lastly,  rubbed  with  pieces  of  stale 
crumb  of  broad  which  are  not  too  hard,  lliey 
may  now  be  folded  up  and  |4aced  away  in  any  dry 
closet  or  cupboard. 

While  colored  calico  furniture  b  up,  it  should 
be  screened  as  much  as  possible  from  the  light, 
which  makes  it  fade,  and  the  dust  which  accumu- 
lates on  it  may  be  blown  off  with  a  poir  of  strong 
bellows. 

CALICO  PRINTING.  The  art  of  producing 
figured  patterns  upon  calico,  by  means  of  dyes  or 
mordants  topically  applied  by  wooden  blocks,  cop- 
per-plates, or  engraved  cylinders,  by  which  the 
goods  are  either  directly  printed  or  receive  their 
color  by  being  run  through  a  coloring  or  mor- 
dant bath,  when  the  dye  is  only  produced  upon 
that  portifm  of  the  ground  previously  prepared 
for  it 

The  mordants  are  thickened  by  some  glutinous 
Hubstance,  as  flour,  starch,  gum,  Slc,  to  render 
them  adhesive  and  to  prevent  their  spreading. 

There  are  eight  styles  of  calico-printing,  each 
requiring  a  different  method  of  manipulation. 

1.  The  madder,  orehimit  style.  In  this  meth- 
od the  mordants  are  applied  to  the  white  cloth, 
and  the  colon  brou|i^t  out  in  the  dye-bath.  In 
tiiis  way  the  patterns  on  permanent  prints  are  pro- 
duced. 

2.  The  padding,  or  plaquage  Btyle.  Here  the 
whole  cloth  is  passed  through  a  bath  of  the  mor- 
dant, and  difi^rent  mordants  afterwards  printed 
on  it  before  submitting  it  to  the  dye -bath.  By 
this  means  the  color  of  the  ground  and  pattern  is 
varii>d. 

3.  The  renerve  »tyle,  in  which  white  or  colored 
spots  are  produced  on  a  blue  ground,  by  covering 
those  parts  with  a  composition  called  rentt  pa§le, 
before  poming  it  through  the  dye-bath,  which  is 
usually  done  cold. 

4.  i*he  diteharge,  or  rongemnt  9tyU,  m  the  ra- 


veree  of  the  preceding ;  it  exhibits  bright  figures 
on  a  dark  ground.  It  is  performed  by  printing  with 
acidulous  or  discharge  m<miants  before  the  cloth  is 
passed  through  the  coloring-bath. 

5.  China  blue,  or  a  style  resembling  that  on 
blue  stone-ware. 

6.  The  decoloring  or  enlatage  tiyle,  which  is 
performed  by  the  topical  application  of  chlorine  nr 
chromic  acid  to  the  surface  of  the  goods  prevNNi^ly 
dyed,  by  which  the  color  is  discho^^.  ySee  Ban- 
danna.) 

7.  Steam'tolor  printing,  A  style  in  whirh  a 
mixture  of  dye  extracts  and  mordants  are  printed 
on  the  calico,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  ac» 
tion  of  steam. 

8.  Spirit-color  printing.  A  method  b}*  which 
brilliant  colorvaro  produced,  by  a  mixture  of  d\e 
extracts  and  solution  of  tin,  called  by  the  dyen 
"  »pirits  of  tin." 

For  further  informatioa  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Ure*s  "Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,**  where  he  will  find  the 
several  processes  of  calico  printing  fully  treated 
on.  To  enter  largely  into  the  subJMt  in  this  work 
might  amuse  the  reader,  but  would  be  of  no  prac- 
tical utility^  as  calico-printing  is  an  art  only  prac- 
tised on  the  large  scale,  and  by  men  who  obtain 
their  whole  knowledge  of  it  in  the  laboratories  and 
printing  rooms  of  the  factories. 

CALOMEL.  Syn.  Cbmsidb  or  MicacraT. 
Protociiloride   or   do.     Suschloridb    or   oa 

DlCHLORIDK  or  do.  MrXlATE  or  DO.  8rBHl*- 
RIATK  OF  DO.  SWRRT  MeRCI'RY.  SwEET  fi«l'S- 
LIMATE.        SwRRT     PRECfriTATB.        llVDaAaCYHIII 

('liLORinrM,  (P.  L.)  Chlorvrb  dc  MEScrRR, 
(Fr.)  VRRsGssTES-zQcKSiLBRa,  (Ger.)  A  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  metallic  mercury.  The 
word  is  probably  derived  from  nX^  fair,  and  iiO^s 
black. 

Prep.  There  are  two  methods  of  preparing  cai- 
oiiicl,  viz.  hy  wuhlimation  and  by  precipitation, 

I.  (By  tnblimation.) 

a.  {Proceee  of  the  London  Ph.)  /sr.  Mer^ 
cury  lb.  iv ;  sulphuric  acid  lb.  iij ;  chloride  of  so- 
dium lb.  isB ;  distilled  water  q.  s.  Proc,  Boil  half 
the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  proper 
vessel  until  the  bipenulpliate  thus  formed  remains 
dry;  let  it  cool,  and  rub  it  with  the  remaining 
hidf  of  the  mercur}'  in  an  earthen  mortar  until 
they  be  perfectly  mixed ;  next  add  the  chlwide  o( 
sodium,  and  again  triturate,  until  globules  are  no 
longer  visible,  tlien  sublime ;  lastly,  rub  the  ssbli- 
mate  to  a  very  fine  powder,  wash  it  with  boiling 
diHtilled  water,  and  dry  it.  The  processes  of  the 
P.  ¥1.  and  P.  D.  are  neariy  similar. 

0.  {Prorena  employed  at  Apoihecm-ietf  Hall, 
Ijondon.)  Mercury  50  lbs.;  sulphuric  acid  70 
lbs. ;  boil  to  drvnem  ui  a  cast-iron  vessel ;  tritu- 
rate 6:2  lbs.  of  the  dr>'  suit  thus  formed  with  4Ui 
lbs.  of  mercur>',  until  the  globules  disappear,  and 
add  34  Hm.  of  cominon  salt,  and  again  tritorats 
until  perfectly  iiiix4*d ;  then  sublime.  Grind  the 
sublimate  to  an  impalpable  powder,  well  WMh  il 
with  distilliKl  water,  and  dry  it  Prod,  95  to  100 
lbs. 

y.  {JevfeVn  patent  procetui.)  This  eaasiito  fli 
keejNng  the  receiver  filled  with  steam,  so  that  the 
calomel  vapor  is  condensed  in  it  under  the  Ibrai 
of  an  impalpable  powder. 
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TIm  tnnexed  enfrniTiiiff  repntente  M.  O.  Heii- 
ry'm  modificatioii  «f  thii  jHan. 


«,  FanuM^ 

^  An  autbMWAre  retort,  havlu  » thort  tad  wide  neck. 
coatainlDf  the  infredlenU  for  nralunK  calomel. 
c  An  ennlien  reeelvcr  having  3  tabalatnret. 
d,  A  venel  eonlainiBg  wkler. 
ty  A  iteam  boUer. 

i.  Soubeiran  propow  the  foUtming  method  as 
better  than  that  with  ateain,  being  easier  to  e^e- 
cnte  and  pceducmg  «  beautiful  preparation.  The 
ealstci  is  heated  in  an  earthen  tubo  in  a  fomaee, 
aad  a  eonent  of  air  is  directed  nninteniiptedly 
into  the  tube  by  means  of  a  small  ventilator. 
This  sweeps  away,  as  it  were,  the  liipon  of  calo- 
mel, and  in  a  atraiffat  tube  will  cH^  them  a  dis- 
tance of  60  feet,  to  avoid  which  the  end  of  the 
recipient  enters  into  water,  by  which  means  the 
calomel  is  moistened  and  falls  down.  (Compt 
Rend.,  1843,  6«5.) 

Rewtm'k,  The  long-continued  action  of  steam 
•B  caleoBcl  in  a  state  of  minute  division  is  attend- 
ed by  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.    (RhighinL) 

II.  (By  precipitation,)  Digest  9  parts  of  pure 
quicksilver  in  8  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*20  to 
1*25,  until  as  more  metal  will  diseoTve ;  then 
mix  it  with  a  boiling  solution  of  8  parts  of  com- 
mon salt  in  33  times  its  weight  of  water,  to  which 
a  little  muriatic  acid  has  been  added.  The  pre- 
cipitate must  be  collected,  well  washed  in  distilled 
water,  and  dried. 

Remarke.  The  last  is  not  only  the  best  but  the 
cheapest  procea  for  making  calomel.  That  by 
sublimation  is,  however,  generally  adopted.  To 
produce  a  fine  article  of  calomel  in  the  dry  way 
is  somewhat  difiicuU,  and  the  process  frequently 
fails  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  operators.  It  is  only 
lately,  and  that  through  the  exertions  of  the  per- 
severing and  talented  Soubeiran,  that  the  French 
manufacturers  have  at  all  succeeded  in  producing 
calomel  of  equal  quality  to  that  made  in  England. 
This  will  show  that  much  practical  experience  is 
required  to  ensure  success.  The  solution  of  the 
quicksilver  is  best  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  the 
■■Miraation  should  be  conducted  (preferably)  m 
an  earthenware  retort,  having  a  short  but  very 
wide  neck,  and  fitted  to  a  spacious  receiver,  hav- 
ing a  large  flat  bottom,  also  of  earthenware.  A 
little  cold  water  is  put  into  the  latter.  For  small 
qnaatities  the  heat  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
aaad-bath.  The  form  above  given  for  calomel,  by 
precipitation,  produces  a  large  product,  perfectly 
free  from  comsive  sublimate  and  subnitrate  of 
mereury,  and  is  consequently  free  from  the  ofajec- 
tioBs  frequently  raised  against  that  mode  of  prep- 


"  The  iWm  in  which  eahmiel  suUuneo  depends 
nmch  upm  the-dan«MioM  and  tempcfature  €i  the 


subliming  vessels.  In  small  vessels  it  generally 
condenses  in  a  crjrstalUne  cake,  the  interior  sur- 
face of  which  is  often  covered  with  beautilul 
quadrangular  prismatic  crystals,  transparent,  and 
of  a  texture  somewhat  elastic  or'  homy.  In  this 
state  it  acquires,  by  the  necessary  rubbing  mto 
powder,  a  decidedly  jeWom  or  buff  color,  more  or 
less  deep,  accoiding  to  the  degree  of  trituretiou  it 
has  undergone.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  caiooMl 
be  suUimMl  in  a  very  capacious  and  cold  receiver, 
it  falls  in  an  impalpable  and  perfectly  white  pow- 
der, which  requires  only  one  elutriatioa  to  fit  it 
for  use,  it  then  remains  perfrctly  oolorless. 

**  This  accounts  for  the  various  appearances  un- 
der which  calomel  is  met  with  in  commeroe.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  buff  aspect  6f  this  sub- 
stance indicates  the  absence  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  a  con- 
sequence, mat  when  snow-white  it  contains  it 
When  the  surface  of  massive  sublimed  calomel  is 
scratched,  it  always  exhihifs  a  buff  oolor ;  it  also 
becomes  yellow  when  heated,  but  loses  its  tint  as 
it  again  cools."     (Brando.) 

100  parts  of  mereury,  if  weU  managed,  will 
produce  118  parts  of  calomel. 

Pur,  Calomel  is  frequently  eontamfaiated  with 
small  quantities  of  the  bichloride  or  subnitrate  of 
mercury.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  di- 
gesting a  little  of  it  in  alcohol,  decanting  the  clear 
portion,  and  testing  it  with  a  drop  or  two  of  liquor 
of  potaasa,  when  a  reddish  precipitate  will  be 
formed,  if  any  bichloride  be  present  The  sub- 
nitrate may  be  detected  by  digestion  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  liquor  of 
potassa,  as  before,  when  a  similar  precipitate  will 
fall  down  if  it  be  contaminated  therewith. 

In  "  The  London  FharmaeopcDia,"  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  as  tests  of  its  purity : — Black- 
ened by  potassa,  and  forms  into  globnies  by  the 
application  of  heat  Heat  totally  diseipates  it 
Water  in  which  it  has  been  washed  should  give 
no  precipitate  with  either  nitrate  of  silver,  lime- 
water,  or  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

The  EkL  College  states,  that  ether  agitated  with 
calomel,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves 
no  crystalline  residuum,  and  what  may  be  left  is 
not  turned  yellow  with  liquor  of  potassa. 

Te9t9.  Calomel  may  be  recognised  by — 1.  It 
turns  greenish-yellow  when  digested  in  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  2.  Intensely  black  when 
digested  in  liquor  of  potassa,  or  ammonia  in  ex- 
cess. 3.  Digested  in  strong  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves, 
and  the  solution  gives  a  nd  precipitate,  both  with 
iodide  of  potassium  and  liquor  of  potassa,  and  a 
cloudy  white  one  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  latter 
being  rapidly  darkened  in  the  light,  and  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  so  in  liquor  of  ammonia. 

U»e,  ^c.  Calomel  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  mercurials,  and,  perhaps,  of  all  medicines 
as  an  alteratite.  It  is  frequently  given  in  doses 
of  ^  to  1  gr.,  generally  combined  with  antimonials, 
as  in  Flummer's  pill.  As  a  purgative  2  to  5  grs. 
either  combined  with  or  followed  by  other  purga- 
tives, as  jalap,  rhubarb,  seima,  colocynth,  Epoom 
salts,  &c.  As  a  vermifuge,  2  to  5  grs.  ovemi^t, 
followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil  next  mommg. 
Combined  with  opium,  it  is  frequently  used  in  va- 
rious complaints  to  produce  salivation.  It  is  also 
emplojfed  as  a  aalogogue,  sedative,  and  enfaine. 
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It  ii,  periiapii  more  frequently  used,  and  in  a 
greater  variety  of  complaints,  than  any  other 
medicine. 

CALUMBINE.  8yn.  Calombiiib.  The  bit- 
ter principle  of  calumba  root  It  is  extracted  by 
alcohol  or  ether  from  the  root,  reduced  to  a  coam 
powder,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  resolutions  and 
evaporations.  When  pure,  it  forms  prismatic  crys- 
tals, or  delicate  white  needles ;  it  readily  combines 
with  acetic  acid,  and  the  compound  is  intensely 
bitter ;  hence  vinegar,  or  sour  wine,  would  be  the 
best  menstruum  to  make  infusion  of  calumba  with. 
The  properties  of  calumbine  are  similar  to  those  of 
calumba  root 

CALVES'  FEET  JELLY.  Prep,  For  each 
foot  take  3  pints  of  water,  and  boil  it  to  one-half; 
then  let  it  cool,  and  skim  off  the  fat  It  must  now 
be  boiled  for  9  or  3  minutes,  with  the  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  a  little  spice,  when  it  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  strained  through  a  flannel 
bag,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  glass  of  wine 
added ;  when  cooled  a  little,  it  may  be  put  into 
glasses  or  forms. 

Reaua-ke,  If  wanted  very  transparent,  the  jelly, 
after  the  fat  is  removed,  should  be  gently  warmed, 
just  enough  to  melt  it,  and  then  well  beaten  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  and  the  seasoning,  after  which 
it  must  be  brought  to  a  boil  for  a  minute  or  two, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  straining,  and  being 
mixed  with  the  wine.  The  addition  of  a  little  beet- 
root juice  will  give  it  a  beautiful  color.  The  calf's 
feet  should  not  be  bought  ready  boiled,  but  only 
scalded  Cow^  feet  or  heels  make  as  good  jelly 
as  that  from  calves'  feet,  and  are  much  more  eco- 
BMnical. 

CALX  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Diaphosetic 
Antimont.  Impure  antimonious  acid,  prepared  by 
deflagrating  crude  antimony  with  3  times  its 
weight  of  saltpetre. 

CAMELEON,  MINERAL.  Prep.  Heat  to 
redness  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  nitre  or  potassa. 

Prop.,  ^c.  When  diaiolved  in  water,  its  solu- 
tion, at  first  green,  paaws  spontaneously  through 
all  the  colored  rays  to  the  red,  when,  if  potawa  be 
added,  the  color  retragrades  until  it  reaches  the 
original  green.  The  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
chlorine,  renden  the  solutiou  coloriess.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  weak  acid,  or  even  boiling  or  agitating  the 
liquid,  will  turn  it  from  green  to  nd. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA.  An  instrument  mvent- 
•d  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  for  the  purpoee  of  enabling 
persons  ignorant  of  drawing  or  perspective,  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  distant  objects  or  landscapes  with 
accuracy. 

PriiL  and  Cane.  When  a  ray  of  light  (r)  falls 
upon  a  quadrangular  glaai  prism,  (a,)  it  is  bent  by 
two  reflections,  (at  e  and  d,)  and  thrown  upwards 
where  it  may  be  received  by  the  eye,  to  which  it 
will  appear  described  on  the  table  or  sheet  of  pa- 
per, (/,)  placed  to  receive  it  The  point  of  a  pencil 
naed  to  trace  any  object  on  the  paper,  can  aJso  be 
seen,  and  by  its  means  the  picture  may  therefore 
be  easily  copied.  Various  modifications  of  tliis  in- 
strument exist  When  the  prism  is  mounted  on  a 
Mand,  and  a  thin  brasi  plate,  with  a  small  hole 
throogh  it  for  the  eyepiece,  adjusted  thereto,  it 
forms  the  instrument  sold  by  the  opticians.  'The 
faoMfa  may  be  magnified  or  lessened  by  placinf  a 


lens,  so  as  either  to  intercept  the  rays  before  they 
strike  the  prism,  or  before  they  reach  the  eye.  Aa 
mgenioos  perMm  will  readily  be  able  to  set  op 
mstrument 


CAMERA  OBSCURA.  Literally,  a  dark 
chamber.  An  optical  apparatus,  by  which  the  im- 
ages of  external  objects  are  thrown  upon  any  white 
surface,  placed  in  an  obscure  situation  to  recciva 
them,  whereby  they  are  represented  in  their  nata- 
ral  forms  andoolefs. 

Prin.  and  Cone,  A  convex  lens  (B)  is  placed  in 
a  hole  admitting  the  liffht  into  a  darkened  box  or 
chamber,  (A,)  which,  tailing  on  a  white-  ground 
(D)  within  the  room,  produces  an  inverted  pictnrs 
of  every  object  within  its  range.  The  image  this 
formed  may  be  restored  to  its  natural  positkm,  by 
allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  two 
lenses  instead  of  one,  or  by  receiving  the  rays  on 
a  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  when  the  im- 
age will  be  thrown  on  the  floor  in  ile  original  posi- 
tion. The  picture  may  be  viewed  through  an  ob- 
long aperture  cut  in  the  box,  or  the  experiment 
may  fa«  performed  in  a  darkened  room,  by  pladuif 
the  lens  in  a  hole  in  the  shutter,  allowing  the  im- 
age to  fall  on  the  wall,  (white,)  or  a  sheet  of  paper 
stretched  to  receive  it.  The  following  engraving 
will  explain  the  construction  of  this  instrument 


^,  A  Im>x  formed  of  two  pnrts.  to  tilde  oae  wiihhi  the 
other,  to  uAput  the  scrata  or  hind  wall  to  recsife  tke 
Imaie. 

B,  CoDTei  lena. 

C  Extemal  object 

D,  IMuo  painted  la  a  feveraed  potitloa  oa  a  acsasa  er 
wall. 

When  mtended  as  an  instmment  for  takiof 
views  or  portraits,  the  image  is  thrown  opoa  a 
mirror  placed  at  an  angle  S[  45°,  and  rsstnif  «■ 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  by  which  means  it  is  thrown 
upwards  against  a  plate  of  glass,  also  placed  at  a 
similar  angle.  On  this  is  laid  a  piece  of  semi- 
transparent  paper,  when  the  object  is  seen  painted 
on  it,  and  may  be  traced  out  with  a  penciL 

CAMPHOR.  Svn.  CAnniuiB. 
(/AMriioRA,  {Lat,)  nieU  and  Source.  The 
phor  of  commerce  is  a  natural  production,  k  is 
principally  extracted  from  the  laurus  eampboim. 
or  laurel  camphor  tree,  but  it  is  also  fionnd  m 
seveni  other  mambea  of  the  vefstahto  ~ 
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It  m  oocuionaUy  foand  in  imaU  miMet,  between 
the  baik  and  the  wood,  in  a  perfectly  pure  state. 
The  Chineee  and  Japaneee  extract  die  camphor 
by  cutting  the  wood  into  amall  pieces,  and  boiling 
it  with  water  m  iron  venela, — which  are  covered 
with  large  earthen  capitals  or  domea, — lined  with 
rice  straw.  As  the  water  boils,  the  camphor  is 
Tolatilized  along  with  the  ste&m,  and  condenses  on 
the  straw,  under  the  form  of  grayish  granulations. 
In  this  state  it  is  collected  and  transported  to  Eu- 
rope, when  it  undergoes  the  process  d  refining  into 
whke  camphor. 

Pro€.  of  Refining,  100  parts  of  crude  camphor 
are  mixed  with  2  parts  each  of  quicklime  and  ani- 
mal charcoal,  and  placed  in  a  thin  globular  glass 
Teasel,  sunk  in  a  sand-bath.  The  heat  is  then 
eanticusly  applied,  and  the  vessel  gradually  and 
carefully  raised  out  of  the  sand  as  the  sublimation 
gees  on.  When  this  is  completed,  the  whole  is 
allowed  to  eod. 

Remark$.  If  the  process  be  conducted  too  slow- 
ly, or  at  a  heat  under  375^  Fahr.,  the  product 
will  be  flaky,  and  consequently  unsaleable,  with- 
out remelting  or  subliming.  An  improvement  on 
this  proc<lsB  would  be,  shnpiy  to  sublime  the  above 
mixture  in  any  convenient  vessel,  famished  with 
a  large  and  well-cooled  receiver,  and  to  remelt 
the  product  in  close  vessels  under  pressure,  when 
it  shonld  be  coded  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Prof^  U9e9,  4^.  A  white  semi-crystallbie  solid, 
very  volatile  at  oonunon  temperatures.  Soluble 
in  aleobol,  ether,  oils,  and  acetic  acid,  and  suffi- 
ciently so  in  water  ^about  1^  gn.  to  1  oz.)  to  im- 
part its  characteristic  smell  and  taste.  It  is  stfni- 
nlanty  narcotic,  anodyne,  and  diaphoretic,  and  is 
given  in  doses  of  3  to  20  grs.,  in  the  form  of  pills 
or  bolus,  or  made  into  as  emulsion  with  yelk  of 
eeg,  mucilage,  or  almonds.  An  overdose  of  cam- 
phor is  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
The  best  antidote  is  opium.  Camphor  is  frequent- 
ly put  mto  wardrobes  and  clothes-trunks,  to  keep 
away  insects,  and  it  is  used  to  make  the  white 
stars  and  fire  of  the  pyrotechnist  Mixed  with 
copal,  it  renders  that  gum  soluble  in  some  essential 
oils  and  alcohol.  (See  Copal.)  Mixed  with  six 
times  its  weight  of  clay,  and  distilled,  it  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  yields  a  yellow  aromatic  oil, 
smelling  strongly  of  thyme  and  rosemary,  which, 
I  am  told,  is  much  used  to  adulterate  some  of  the 
more  costly  essential  oils. 

CAMPHOR,  ARTIFICIAL.  Kind  fint  dis- 
covered, and  Trommsdorff  and  Boullay  confirmed 
the  fact,  that  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  muriatic  acid,  absorbs  that  gaa  with 
the  production  of  a  white  crystalline  mass  resem- 
Uing  camphor. 

CAMPHOR  FROM  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 
Prep,  ^e.  By  careful  distillation  of  ^  of  the  oil,4he 
remainmg  portion,  on  bemg  cooled,  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  species  of  camphor,  on  separating  which, 
and  redistiHing  the  remainder  of  the  oil,  2  or  3  times, 
the  whole  of  the  camphor  may  be  obtained.  Oil 
•f  roaenuaryf  treated  in  this  way,  yields  about  lOg 
dT  camphor ;  oil  of  otoeet  marjoram  the  same ;  oil 
of  oago  yiekfa  13} ;  oil  of  lavender  25(.  That 
fipom  sam  oil  forms  cubical  crystals,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid ;  that  from  maijoram  oil  is  scarcely  vola- 
tile or  inflanmiable.  By  keeping  the  oils  loosely 
corked,  and  in  a  cool  place,  they  produce  a  larger 


portion  of  this  pseudo-camphor.  The  substance 
called  aniseed  camphor  is  procured  by  pouring  off 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  oil,  after  it  has  been  par- 
tially frozen  by  exposure  to  a  cool  atmosphere. 

CAMPHOR  CAKE.  Prep.  L  Camphor  Imi- 
ment,  (P.  L.,)  1  ox. ;  melted  spermaceti  1  drachm ; 
mix. 

II.  White  almond  oil  4  ox. ;  spermaceti  }  ox. ; 
melt,  add  camphor,  (cut  small,)  1  oz. ;  stir  until 
melted,  then  pour  it  into  shapes  and  allow  it  to 
crystallize. 

CAMPHOR  JULEP,  CONCENTRATED. 
Syn,  EssBNCB  of  Camphor.  Prep.  Camphor  1 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  10  oz.  by  weight;  dissolve. 
Uoe*  20  drops,  added  to  1  fluid  oz.  of  pure  cold 
water,  makes  tranq>arent  camphor  julep. 

CAMPHOR,  TO  POWDER.  Camphor  may 
be  beaten  in  a  mortar  for  some  time,  without  being 
reduced  to  powder,  but  if  it  be  fint  broken  with 
the  pestle,  and  then  sprinkled  with  a  fisw  drops  of 
spirit  of  wine,  it  may  be  reftdily  pulverized.  Pow- 
dered camphor  is  much  used  in  tooth  powdera,  fire- 
works, Slc 

CAMPHORATED  ACETIC  ACID.  Preo. 
Dissolve  %»  of  camphor,  in  Jviss  of  acetic  hcA, 
(P.  E.)     Use.  Similar  to  aromatic  vinegar. 

CAMPHORATED  CHALK.  Syn,  Creta- 
CBons  Tooth  Powdxr.  Prep.  'I.  Precipitated 
chalk  3  oz. ;  camphor  1  oz.  Proc.  Add  a  few 
drops  of  spirit  of  wine  to  the  camphor,  then  reduce 
it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  it  (perfectly)  with  the 
chalk ;  lastly,  pass  it  through  a  clean  sieve  of  suffi- 
cient fineness. 

II.  Prepared  chalk  (not  precipitated)  7  ox.; 
camphor  1  oz. ;  as  last 

Use.  Extensively  employed  as  a  dentifirice.  It 
shotdd  be  kept  in  corked  bottles,  to  prevent  the 
camphor  flying  off. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Prep.  Put  1  part  of 
camphor  and  4  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*33,  into 
a  glass  retort,  connected  with  a  receiver,  and  apply 
a  gradually  increasing  heat,  until  vapors  cease  to 
be  extricated  ;  then  add  the  camphor  that  has  been 
volatilized  to  the  acid  in  the  retort,  along  with  4 
or  5  parts  more  of  nitric  acid.  Repeat  the  process 
again  and  agam,  until  20  parts  of  nitric  acid  have 
been  consumed.  When  the  whole  of  the  camphor 
is  acidified,  it  will  cr}'stallize  in  the  remaining 
liquor.  When  the  whole  is  perfectly  cold,  it  must 
be  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  after  which  it  must  be  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize. 

Prop.  The  crystals  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
muriate  of  ammonia.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  are  not  precipitated  from  it  by  water,  by  which 
camphoric  acid  may  be  distinguished  from  benzoic 
acid.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called  cam- 
phorates.  The  soluble  camphorates  may  be  made 
by  digesting  the  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  the  base 
in  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid,  and  the  insoluble  ones, 
by  double  decomposition. 

CAMPHORIC  ETHER.  Sun.  Camphoratc 
OF  OxiDB  OP  Ethule.  Prep.  By  heating  cam- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol  together,  a 
colorless,  sirupy  liquid  is  formed,  which  must  be 
submitted  to  distillation,  and  the  product  dissolved 
in  alcohol  When  the  liquid  ceases  to  deposite  crys- 
tals of  camphoric  acid,  water  must  be  added,  when 
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the  ether  will  separate  wider  the  form  of  an  oily 
liquid,  and  may  be  collected.  Pro^  It  is  heavier 
than  water,  and  bdia  at  545^. 

CAMPHRONE.  When  the  vapor  of  cam- 
phor is  paMed  over  quicklime  at  a  red  heat,  and 
then  into  a  cool  receiver,  a  peculiar  volatile  liquid 
IB  condensed,  to  which  the  name  of  camphrone  has 
been  ^iven. 

CANDLES.  Candles  are  made  of  various  ma- 
terials, but  the  fimt  operation,  in  all  cases,  is  the 
preparation  of  the  wicks.  The  best  candle  wicks 
are  made  of  cotton  roviuf^,  imported  from  Turiiey 
in  skeins.  4  or  more  of  these,  according  to  the  in- 
tended thickness  of  the  wick,  are  womid  on  a  reel, 
from  which  they  are  again  run  off,  and  cut  of  the 
proper  lengths.  They  aro  then  dipped  into  melted 
tallow,  and  after  rubbing  with  the  hands,  are 
placed  straight  and  allowed  to  harden.  They  are 
next  arranged  upon  the  broaches  ready  for  dipping. 
For  mould  and  other  caudles  that  do  not  undergo 
the  process  of  dipping,  this  lust  operation  is  omitted. 
Ill  some  coses  tlio  wicks  are  fonned  by  twisting  or 
plaiting  the  cotton  together,  or  winding  it  round 
wires,  wliich  are  withdrawn  after  the  cundlcs  are 
made,  thus  leaving  the  wicks  hollow ;  this  was  the 
method  patented  by  (auy  Luwac,  for  liis  stcarine 
candles.  In  some  instances,  the  cotton  is  steeped 
in  metadlic  solutions.  The  object  in  all  these  pro- 
cesses is  to  produce  a  wick  that  will  consume 
itself,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of  snuffiug. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  select  a  cotton  tliut  will 
yield  the  least  possible  quantity  of  aslies,  or  non- 
volatile matter  after  burning. 

I.  Tallow  candlkm.  a.  {Bif  dipping.)  Pror. 
Tlie  broaches  IxMug  covrnsl  with  wickH,  are  ar- 
ranged in  frames  ready  for  dipping.  T\w  dipping 
cistern  being  filled  with  tallow  of  a  proper  trnipi^r- 
ature  from  the  Iwiler,  one  of  the  frames  is  placed 
upon  the  end  of  the  dipping  beam,  and  preswd 
down  gently  into  the  melted  fat ;  it  is  next  with- 
drawn, the  bottoiiM  of  the  candles  just  touched 
against  a  board  placed  on  one  side  of  the  cistern 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  reniuved  to  the  rack. 
Another  is  now  taken  and  treutrd  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  pnM^ms  in  continued  with  fresli 
fraineH  until  those  llrvt  dip|N-d  an*  siitTiciently  cool 
to  undergo  a  second  innnrrsion.  This  o|NTation  is 
repeated  until  the  candles  afN]uire  a  sullicirnt  sizi*, 
when  they  an*  finally  roulrd,  Horted,  weighed,  and 
strung  in  pounds  for  sale.  The  dip|iing  Im'umi  is 
simply  a  piece  of  wood  hung  from  the  ceiling  by 
the  centre,  and  arranged  witli  weights  at  one  end. 
and  at  the  other  with  supiNirt.s  to  rereive  the  fnuiies 
with  the  wicks.  It  is  so  bulunred  that  a  hli^lit 
pn'wure  with  the  fingers  is  bunie.ieiit  to  depreMS  it 
BO  as  to  immerse  the  wicki«  or  psirtly  fonned  cun- 
dles  into  the  tallow  of  the  dipping  ciKteni.  On 
withdrawing  the  preamre,  the  beam  again  a*«unies 
the  horixontal  position,  and  thiw  raihes  the  caudleH 
out  of  the  melted  fat  The  dipping-nN>Mi,  ur  i»hop, 
is  usually  situuted  in  the  coldeot  {uirt  u(  the  pre- 
iniwN,  and  fiirniMhed  with  a  s|HTies  of  Venetian 
shutters  throughout  the  entire  length  of  walls,  (if 
pOHNible.)  aAer  the  manner  of  brewerieH,  to  pre- 
8er\'e  a  count unt  current  of  cool  air. 

h.  {By  moulding.)  /'ror.,  <|*r.  Mould  r^ndleM 
an'  made  of  the  Ih'hI  kind  of  tallow ;  a  mixture  of 
3  partH  of  sheep  with  1  purt  of  ox  suet,  lioth  fn-kh, 
makes  the  must  gluvy  and  consistent  caudles.    The 


moulds  are  made  of  pewter;  the  part  amweri^ 
to  the  bottom  of  the  candle  being  left  open,  and  a 
small  hole  at  the  tqi  also  left  for  the  wi^ :  eight 
or  more  of  these  moulds  are  fitted  into  a  stool,  th* 
upper  surface  of  which  forms  a  kind  of  trough,  the 
bottom  part  of  the  mould  being  upwards.  Tbm 
wicks  are  then  introduced  by  putting  a  long  wire, 
furnished  with  an  eye  or  hook  at  one  end,  down 
througli  tlie  mould,  until  it  protrudes  at  the  bottom, 
(or  rather  top,)  when  a  wick  is  inserted  and  the 
needle  is  then  immediately  drawn  back.  As  sooa 
as  all  the  moulds  have  received  their  wicks,  a  wire 
is  run  through  the  loop  of  each  and  then  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  top  of  the  moulds ;  the  proCrudiBg 
portion  of  the  wicks  is  next  pulled  tight,  and  pro- 
perty arranged  in  the  centres  of  the  nioulda 
Melted  tallow  of  a  proper  temperatun  is  now 
poured  into  the  trough-like  part  of  the  stool,  until 
the  moulds  are  all  full.  The  widu  aro  agaia 
pulled  tight,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  oooL  When 
quite  eoldf  the  wire  that  held  the  wicks  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  candles  pulled  out  one  by  one.  by 
inserting  a  bodkin  into  the  loop  of  the  wick.  The 
better  class  of  moulds  are  then  either  bleached  by 
exposing  them  to  the  dew  and  air  for  a  few  da>'8,  or 
by  keeping  them  for  a  few  weeks,  until  sufficiently 
whitened. 

II.  Wax  CAKDLsa  These  are  made  either  by 
pouring  uR'lted  wax  over  the  wicks,  or  by  apply- 
ing the  wax  in  a  soft  state  with  the  hands,  and  after- 
wanls  rolling  it  smooth  with  a  roller  of  polished  box 
wood,  upon  a  table  formed  of  polislied  walnut  wood. 
They  are  then  cut  and  trimmed.  The  fina  part 
of  this  procem  is  usually  conducted  over  the  cistrni 
of  melted  wax,  and  the  wicks  are  strung  upon  aa 
iron  hoop  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

III.  SrEXMACETi  CANDLUk  Spermaceti,  eithet 
alone  or  comliined  with  hard  white  tallow,  forms 
ver>'  good  candles,  but  they  will  not  bear  carr)-ing 
about  in  the  hand  without  spilling  the  melted  por- 
tion. 

IV.  Composition  caxdlrs.  These  are  gener- 
ally made  of  a  mixture  of  spenuaceti  and  hard 
white  tallow,  to  which  a  httlo  bleached  rasia  is 
sometimes  added.  The  origin  of  the  application 
of  the  term  **  comjHtsite**  or  "  composition"  to 
candles,  is  somt*what  laughable.  **  A  manufac- 
turer who  hud  a  large  stock  of  s|»ermaceti  candles 
on  hand,  of  a  dirty  hue,  and  therefore  unsaleable, 
advert iM'd  them  under  the  above  name,  and  they 
were  soon  diK|>OHed  of,  from  the  supposition  thai 
they  were  rom|Mised  uf  some  new  combination  of 
materials.**  Alter  this  it  may  be  asked — **  What's 
in  a  nttmf  ?" 

V.  Stkarine  rAMiLEN.  Theso  are  made  of  the 
Hleariiie  or  stearic  arid  obtained  from  tallow,  ia 
the  samt>  way  as  other  mould  candles.  They 
furnish  a  suiM'rior  light,  and  hum  a  long  time :  3 
or  4  years  ago  it  was  a  ifeneral  prai^tice  for  the 
manufacturer  to  add  a  little  arsciiious  acid  (white 
amenic)  to  IiIh  Nlearine,  to  prevent  it  crystalhzing. 
and  thus  ftpoiliug  the  appeanmee  of  the  candle; 
but  owing  to  the  hpirited  way  in  wliich  this  rascal- 
ity was  ex}MjHi'd  by  the  press,  I  lie  lie  ve  it  has  been 
diKTontinued  hy  all  the  n'6i)ectnble  houries.  In 
I.Ve'n  "  Uictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  aad 
MineN,"  it  iH  stated,  that  *>  When  the  blocks  of 
Hteuriiie  are  broken,  they  diKplay  a  highly  cnstal- 
linc  texture,  which  would  render  them  un£t  for 
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nfM>^'"g  candles.  This  texture  is  therefore  broken 
down  or  comminuted  in  a  plated  copper  pan, 
alon^  with  one  thoutandtk  part  of  pulverized  ar- 
eeiuomM  acid,  after  whic|i  it  is  ready  to  be  cast 
into  candles  in  appropriate  moulds.*'  It  is  a  pity 
to  see  a  really  respectable  man,  like  Dr.  Ure,  thus 
leoommending  the  addition  of  a  poison  to  the  com- 
mon material  of  which  candles  are  made,  more 
especially  as  there  are  other  methods  perfectly  in- 
nocent to  efiect  the  same  purpose.  The  at- 
mosphere of  a  room  in  which  two  such  candles  (4 
to  the  lb.)  are  burnt,  would  thus  become  contami- 
nated with  3|  grains  of  white  arsenic  in  the  space 
of  about  8  or  9  hours,  the  influence  of  which  upon 
the  health  of  the  inmates  must  be  highly  perni- 
cious. Margarine  candles  are  similar  to  those 
made  of  stearine. 

Rewtmrko,  Of  late  years  the  best  candles  are 
made  in  such  manner  that  they  do  not  require 
■nuffinff.  The  simplest  way  of  effecting  this  is  to 
make  Uie  wick  with  one  strand  of  loosely  twisted 
cotton,  which  will  become  slightly  stretched  when 
the  wick  is  placed  in  the  candle,  but  will  contract 
again  on  its  homing,  removing  the  force  that  kept 
It  extended.  If  thsi  roving  be  placed  at  the  out- 
side of  the  wick,  it  is  ev^ent  that  when  it  con- 
tracts, it  will  pull  the  latter  into  a  curved  shape, 
and  thus  expose  its  upper  part  to  the  outer  portion 
of  the  flame,  as  well  as  to  the  atmosphere,  by 
which  means  it  will  be  consumed  with  sufficient 
lapidity  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  using  the  snuf-. 
fera  The  same  may  be  effected  by  placing  the 
candle  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  by  which  means 
the  upper  part  of  the  wick  will  be  out  of  the  flame ; 
but  this  plan,  besides  being  unsightly.  Is  liable  to  the 
risk  of  the  tallow  dropping  beyond  the  candlestick. 
Platted  wicks,  so  arranged  that  one  portion  shall 
be  stretched  more  than  another,  have  long  been 
adopted  for  the  same  purpose. 

CANDLES,  MERCURIAL.  Cinnabar  or 
gray  oxide  of  mercury  mixed  with  wax,  and  a 
wick  inserted  therein.  Use.  They  have  been  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Colles  for  partial  mercurial 
fumigation.  A  candle  so  prepared  is  burnt  under 
a  glass  funnel  with  a  curved  neck,  the  upper  orifice 
of  which  is  directed  to  the  diseased  part. 

CANDLESTICKS,  SNUFFERS,  &c.  TO 
CLEAN.  Silver,  plated,  and  japanned  candle- 
sticks, snuflfers  and  snuffer-stands,  should  be  clean- 
ed by  first  removing  the  drops  of  wax  or  tallow 
that  may  have  fallen  on  them,  by  washing  in  boil- 
ing hot  water,  afterwards  wiping  them  quite  dry 
ami  clean  with  a  piece  of  soft  wash  leather.  If  made 
of  silver,  or  copper-plated,  they  may  be  finish- 
ed <^with  a  little  plate-powder.  On  no  account 
place  them  before  the  fil^e  to  melt  the  grease  off, 
as  much  heat  will  melt  off  the  solder  or  japan,  or 
injure  the  face  of  the  plate.  In  placing  the  can- 
dles in  the  sockets  fit  them  in  tightly,  either  by 
m^ans  of  a  strip  of  paper  wound  round  them,  or 
by  the  newly-invented  candle  springs ;  they  will 
thus  he  prevented  from  falling  about  and  spilling 
the  melted  portion  of  the  tallow  or  other  material^ 
of  which  thev  may  be  composed. 

CANNOS;  METAL.  Syn.  Gun  Metal. 
This  is  a  variety  of  bronze  in  which  the  proportion 
of  tin  varies  from  ti  to  14  per  cent.  From  the 
experiments  of  the  Comte  Lamartillicre,  made  at 
Doiiay,  it  appean  that  never  leas  than  8g,  or  more 


than  lis,  of  this  metal  should  be  used,  the  re- 
maining 89  or  92g  being  pure  copper. 

CANTHARIDES.  Syn,  Lttta.  BusTMnfo 
FuEa  Spanish  Fueb,  The  best  Spanish  flies 
are  imported  from  Saint  Petersburg,  and  have 
more  of  a  coppery  cast  than  those  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  color  of  the  latter  has  more  of  a 
brassy  tint  They  are  frequently  adulterated  with 
the  melontha  vitis,  an  insect  which  is  Wholly  des- 
titute of  vesicating  power.  The  latter  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  oquarerform  than  the  genuine 
cantlwrides,  and  also  by  having  black  feet  Use. 
Externally  they  are  uaeid  to  raise  blisters,  and  in- 
ternally as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic,  generally  in 
the  form  of  tincture.  In  excess  they  produce 
strangury,  bloody  urine,  satyriasis,  delirium,  con- 
vulsions, and  death. 

Fres.  These  insects  should  be  preserved  in 
well-closed  bottles  or  tin  canisters,  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  decay  as  well  as  the  attack  of  a  species  of 
mite,  (the  acarus  domesticus,)  besides  a  moth,  (the 
tinea  flavifrontella,)  and  other  bisects.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  or  strong  acetic 
acid,  or  even  a  few  cloves  in  substance,  inll  pre- 
serve them  unchanged  for  a  length  of  time  in  close 
vessels. 

Adult  The  best  proof  of  the  goodness  of  can- 
tharides  is  their  smelL  Both  the  plaster  and  the 
powder  are  generally  mixed  with  euphorbium.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  feet,  that  the  jreater  portion  of  the 
powder  sold  is  adulterated.  The  plan  of  many  of 
the  druggists  is  to  sort  out  the  most  worthless  flies 
for  powdering,  and  to  compensate  for  their  defi- 
ciency of  vesicating  power,  to  add  1  lb.  of  euphor- 
bium to  every  12  or  14  lbs:  of  flies.  Where  a 
superior  article  of  cantharides  is  used,  liquorice  or 
some  other  cheap  and  simple  powder  is  added,  in 
the  proportion  of  4  or  5  lbs.  to  every  14  Ibs.^  along 
with  1  lb.  of  euphorbium,  and  sufficient  blue-black 
or  charcoal  to  turn  the  yellow  of  the  liquorice  to  a 
greenish  color.  The  beet  method  of  detecting  this 
adulteration  is  by  the  microscope. 

Ant.  When  cantharides  have  been  taken  in 
poisonous  doses,  a  strong  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
should  be  immediately  administered,  and  if  this 
does  not  rapidly  operate,  the  stomach-pump  should 
be  applied.  The  vomiting  may  be  promoted  by 
copiously  drinking  warm  bland  diluents,  such  as 
broth,  linseed  tea,  milk,  &c.  Friction  on  the 
spine,  with  volatile  liniment  and  laudanum,  and 
the  subsequent  administration  of  draughts  contain- 
ing musk,  opium,  and  camphorated  emulsion,  have 
been  strongly  recommended. 

Tests.  The  microscope  offers  the  readiest  means 
of  detecting  cantharides.  By  iti  use,  very  minute 
particles  may  be  discovered  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  on  a  post-mortem  examination.  Orfila 
even  found  particles  of  cantharides  in  a  body  that 
had  been  interred  9  months.  When  a  few  frag- 
ments or  particles  can  be  found,  or  a  little  of  the 
powder,  this  may  be  digested  in  ether,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
when  a  little  may  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  the 
inside  of  the  lip.  If  the  suspected  matter  be  a 
liquid,  it  may  be  gently  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  sirup,  and  then  digested  in  ether  as  be- 
fore. 

CANTON'S  PHOSPHORUS.  Prep.  Mix 
together  3  parts  of  calcined  oyster-shells,  and  1 
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part  of  flowen  of  sulphur,  aud  expose  the  mixture 
for  an  hour  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  covered  crucible. 
Prop.  This  substance  becomes  phosphorescent  in 
the  dark,  after  exposure  for  a  short  time  to  the 
sunshine. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  Syn.  Indian  Rubber.  Eiab- 
TIC  Gum.  Indian  rubber  is  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  Jatropa  elastica,  and  several  other  plants.  The 
fresh  milky  juice  is  spread  over  moulds  of  unbaked 
day,  and  then  exposed  to  the  heat  and  smoke  of 
a  fire,  or  torches,  to  dry  it,  whence  it  derives  its 
dark  color,  the  pure  juice  being  neariy  white. 
Successive  coats  of  juice  are  laid  on,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  drying  repeated,  until  tlie  bottles  acquire 
sufficient  thickness.  When  it  has  become  thorough- 
ly hard  and  dry,  the  clay  is  beaten  out  In  this 
form  it  is  imported. 

Prop.t  U»e,  ^c.  This  substance  is  eminently 
elastic,  and  impervious  to  water,  and  on  this  ac- 
count is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
sundry  elastic  and  waterproof  goods,  as  elastic 
bands,  braces,  galoches,  portmanteaus,  bottles, 
catheters,  bougies,  probes,  itc.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  waterproof  varnishes — for 
the  removal  of  pencil  marks  from  paper,  and  for 
numerous  other  purposes.  It  has  lately  been  used, 
with  apparent  success,  as  an  article  for  pavements 
and  floorings,  after  the  manner  of  asphalte.  Tubes 
are  formea  of  this  substance,  by  cutting  it  into 
uniform  slips  of  a  proper  thickness,  and  winding  it 
round  rods  of  glass  or  metal,  so  that  the  edges 
■hall  be  in  close  contact ;  a  piece  of  tape  is  then 
wound  round  outside  it,  and  in  this  state  it  is  boiled 
for  i2  or  3  houn  in  water,  when  the  edges  will  be 
found  to  bo  sufficiently  adherent.  Pieces  of  Indian 
rubber  may  be  joined  by  moistening  their  edges 
with  a  solution  of  it  in  ether,  turpentine,  or  naph- 
tha ;  or  they  may  be  softened  by  simply  boiling 
them  in  water,  or  touching  them  with  either  of  the 
above  solvents,  l^he  parts  being,  in  each  caite, 
immediately  pressed  tightly  togeUier,  will  be  found 
to  unite  ver)'  finnly.  Indian  rubber  is  very  solu- 
\At  in  ether,  mineral  na|»}itha,  and  tur}M'ntine,  and 
in  the  fixtHi  and  many  of  the  volatile  oiln.  It  may 
be  procured  from  the  ethereal  solution  in  an  un- 
altered state.  Frederic  the  Great  hud  a  pair  of 
riding  boots  made  by  applying  successive  layers  of 
this  solution  to  a  mould.  From  the  high  price  of 
ether  it  is,  however,  seldom  usod  9a  a  solvent. 
The  celebrated  patent  mackintoshes  arc  made  by 
dissolving  Indian  rubber  in  hot  naphtha,  diHtillcd 
from  native  petroleum,  or  coal  tar.  The  jelly-like 
paste  so  formed  is  then  triturated  until  it  becomes 
quite  smooth,  when  it  is  preHs«>d  through  a  sieve, 
and  fonns  a  homogeneous  vamisli,  which  is  applied 
by  a  flat  edge  of  metal  or  wood,  to  the  cloth  or 
fabric,  properly  Ht retched  to  receive  it.  Several  suc- 
cessive coats  are  applied,  and  when  the  lant  w  par- 
tially dr}'.  the  surfacfs  are  brought  evenly  together, 
aud  passed  between  roilcni,  by  which  proci*HH  tlif>y 
are  made  to  adhere  finiily  together.  The  f>rfpur- 
ed  cloth  is  theu  drii'd  in  a  stove  room.  Ni*xt  to 
ether,  naf^tha  is  the  best  solvent  of  caoutchouc. 
Oil  of  turpentine  diwolves  it  very  r«*adlly.  or.  nt 
least,  fonns  a  sort  of  jelly  therewith,  but  it  dries 
with  difficulty :  the  solution  made  with  the  fixed 
oils  always  remains  glutinous.  CaoutchouHine,  a 
substance  lately  dMcoverrd,  proniiiies  to  iM'come 
the  cheapest  and  most  useful  solveut  of  Indian 


rubber,  as  soon  as  the  expiration  of  the  patent 
right  and  monopoly  leads  to  the  reduction  of  its 
price.  Indian  rubber  melts  at  a  heat  of  about 
248^,  and  does  not  again  solidify. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  ARTIFICIAL.  If  well 
prepared  boiled  linseed  oil  (made  with  lithar^f 
be  applied,  by  means  of  a  brush,  to  any  smooth 
surface,  and  dried  in  the  sun  or  snoke,  and  the 
process  repeated  until  smne  thickness  be  attained, 
it  will  af!brd  a  substance  of  considerable  finenew, 
semitransparent,  wonderfully  elastic,  and  re*em- 
bling  Indian  rubber  in  most  of  its  sensible  qualitir*. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  make  catheters,  bougies,  var- 
nishes, iLC.  A  pound  of  the  oil  may  be  sptrad 
upon  a  stone,  in  a  thin  stratum,  and  will  take 
about  six  months  to  acquire  these  properties  in  the 
utmost  perfection. 

CAOUTCHOUCINE.  A  highly  rolatUe  fluid, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Barnard. 

Prep.  The  followinflr  is  an  abstract  of  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Bamard*s  ipecificati(»n, 
(patent.)  "  I  take  a  mass  of  Indian  rubber,  or 
caoutchouc,  as*  imported,  and  having  cut  it  into 
small  lumps,  containing  about  2  cubic  inche*  each. 
I  throw  them  into  a  cast-iron  still,  connected  with 
a  well-cooled  worm-tub,  (a  diagram  of  which  ■ 
annexed  to  the  specification,  but  any  flat  vessel 
with  a  large  evaporating  surface  will  do,  the  en- 
tire top  of  which  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  it  out. — Ed.)  1  then  apply  h«at,  in 
the  usual  way,  until  the  thermtMneter  range*  at 
about  600^  Fahr.,  when,  as  it  progresses  upwanb 
to  this  temperature,  a  dark-colored  oil  or  liquid  is 
distilled  over.  Wlien  the  thermometer  reaches 
6<H)^,  or  tliereabouti,  nothing  is  left  in  the  still  but 
dirt  aud  charcoal.  I  afterwards  rectify  this  oil. 
and  thereby  obtain  fluids,  varying  in  spc  gr.,  the 
lightest  of  which  has  not  been  under  *67tK  At 
each  rectification  the  color  becomes  brighter  and 
paler,  until  at  about  sp.  gr.  '680  it  is  colorlens,  and 
highly  volatile.  1  rectify  it  along  with  |  of  its 
weight  of  water.  To  enable  the  dirt  to  be  removed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  still  with  greater  ease,  I 
throw  in  common  solder,  to  the  depth  of  about  ^ 
au  inch  ;  when  this  becomes  fused,  the  dirt  h 
easily  taken  otT.  I  have  found  the  disagreeable 
Hmc'll  of  this  li<}uid  to  be  removed  by  shaking  it  up 
with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  chlorine,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  ^  of  a  pint  of  the  acid  to  1  g^allon  of  the 
liquid." 

Remarks.  This  substance  possesses  singular 
prop(>rtieH.  It  in  the  lightest  fluid  known,  and  yet 
its  vapor  is  denser  than  the  heaviest  of  the  gases. 
MixtHi  with  alcohol,  it  dissolves  all  the  resins,  es- 
|>ecially  copal  and  Indian  rubber,  at  the  common 
teni[N>rature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  speedily 
eva|MiniteH,  leaving  them  again  in  the  solid  state. 
It  mixes  with  the  oils  in  all  proportions.  (See  Bit- 
ter or  Cacao.j  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle for  the  Kulution  of  resins  in  the  manufacture 
of  vaniishes.  and  for  liquefying  oil  {wints.  instead  of 
tiir])entine.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  requires  to  be 
ke|>t  in  cloMe  vemels.  According  to  the  renearches 
of  Hliiily,  (tre(ror\'.  and  liouchardat,  it  a|^an 
that  the  caoutchoucine  of  Baniard  consists  of  sev- 
eral li(]uidM,  some  of  which  have  the  composjtioD 
ot  olefiant  gas,  and  others  that  of  oil  of  tur|ientinp. 
One  of  tlii'se.  the  caoutchcne  of  Bouchardat.  hoils 
below  'SH^,  while  auother  (lleve^ne)  boils  at  oSKI^. 
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The  moet  Tolatile  of  theie  Kqukki  has  the  ip.  gr. 
of  0-654. 

CAPERS.  The  capen  employed  in  cookery, 
and  a«  a  sauce,  are  the  flower >badB  of  the  caper 
tree,  which  is  largely  coltivated  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  sonth  of  France. 

Col.  and  Pres,  The  flower-buds  are  picked 
daily,  and  added  to  the  same  cask  oT  vinegar,  until 
it  becomes  full,  when  it  is  sold  to  the  dealers,  who 
soit  them  by  sifting  them  through  copper  sieves, 
of  different  sites.  In  this  way  they  are  divided 
into  nonpareillef  eapueine,  capote,  teeandt,  and 
tkirdt,  according  to  their  sizes  and  qualities; 
other  things  being  equal,  the  smallest  are  regarded 
as  the  bMt  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  vinegmr  used  to  picSde  theip. 

Pur,  From  the  use  of  copper  sieves  in  the  sepa- 
ratioii,  eapers  frequently  become  contaminated 
wHh  this  metal.  This  contributes  to  give  them 
that  lively  green  appearance  so  much  valued  by 
connoisseurs.  Pieces  of  copper  money,  as  sous,  or 
half^nce,  are  also  frequently  added  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  vile  firaud  is,  however,  very  easily  de- 
tected. If  copper  be  present  in  either  the  capers 
or  the  pickle,  they  will  develope  a  blue  color,  when 
agitated  with  liquid  anmionia  in  excess.  A  solu- 
tion of  prussiate  of  potash  added  to  the  pickle  will 
also  throw  down  a  brown  precipitate. 

CAPILLAIRE.  Simple  sirup,  or  a  solution  of. 
ffogar  m  water,  generally  flavored  with  orange 
flowers.  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
mocilaginous  sirup,  formeriy  directed  to  be  made 
of  the  adiantum  capiUils  veneris,  or  true  maiden 
hab. 

Prep.  I.  Fine  white  lump  suffar  1  cwt. ;  dis- 
tilled water  5^  gallons.  Proe,  rut  them  into  a 
dean  and  brightly-polished  copper  boiler,  and  grad- 
ually apply  heat  until  the  water  boils,  then  with- 
draw the  fire,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  dissolves ; 
again  apply  heat,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  a  min- 
ute, then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  when  near- 
ly cold,  add  orange-flower  water  ^  a  gallon,  and 
strain  through  flannel  into  large  clean  stone  jars, 
which  must  then  be  at  once  well  corked  and  placed 
in  a  cool  cellar,  where  it  will  be  always  residy  for 
bottling. 

Renutrka.  If  the  sirup  be  made  with  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  it  will  be  perfectly  bright  and  trans- 
parent, but  if  common  water  be  used,  it  must  un- 
dergo the  process  of  clarification,  as  the  lime  con- 
tained in  the  latter  is  precipitated  by  boiling,  and 
thus  makes  the  sirup  cloudy.  This  is  best  done  by 
allowing  the  whole  to  cool  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is 
dissolv^,  and  then  beating  up  a  little  of  the  sirup 
with  the  whites  of  12  eggs,  and  about  a  pint  of 
water,  until  it  froths  well ;  this  must  be  added  to 
the  sirup  in  the  boiler,  and  the  whole  whisked  up 
to  a  good  froth :  heat  should  nqw  be  applied,  when 
a  scum  will  form,  which  must  be  removed  from 
time  to  time  with  a  clean  skimmer.  As  soon  as 
the  sirup  begins  to  simmer,  it  must  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 
cooled  a  little,  when  it  should  be  again  skimmed, 
if  necessarv,  and  then  passed  through  flannel  as 
before.  The  orange-flower  water  may  be  next 
added.  The  whole  of  this  process  is  best  perform- 
ed by  steam,  as  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  likely 
to  ii^jure  both  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  product 
CapUlaire  m  usually  sold  in  small  bottles  of  a  pe- 
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cnliar  shape,  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Capillairee" 
but  no  more  of  them  should  be  filled  at  a  time  than 
is  necessary,  as  no  liquid  preparation  of  sugar 
keeps  well  unUes  in  a  cold  rituaiion.  (See 
SiauF.) 

II.  Sugar  28  lbs:;  water  1^^  gallons;  orange- 
flower  water  1  pint ;  as  last 

III.  Sugar  2  lbs. ;  water  1  pint ;  orange-flower 
water  1  oz. ;  as  last 

IV.  Gum  tragacanth  2  oz.;  water  1  gallon; 
dissolve  by  boiling,  then  add  sugar  8  lbs. ;  &solve» 
clarify,  and  add  orange-flower  water  ^  pint  This 
does  not  mix  well  wim  wine  or  spirit. 

V.  Simple  sirup  1  pint ;  orange  or  rose  water, 
or  cura9oa,  1  wine-glassful. 

Uee,  Grog  or  wine  is  sweetened  with  capillaire 
m  preference  to  sugar.  A  tablespoonful,  added 
to  a  glass  of  water,  makes  a  very  pleasant  bev- 
erage. 

C  APNOMOR.  An  oily  fluid,  possessing  a  pun- 
gent and  an  agreeable  odor,  obtained  by  Reichen- 
bach,  from  beech  tar. 

CAPROIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Chevieul.  It  is  best  obtamed  by  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  caproate  of  baryta, 
when  an  oily  liquid  rises  to  the  surface,  which  is 
the  acid.  It  must  be  collected,  and  dried  by  melms 
of  chloride  of  calcium. 

CAPRIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  by  Che- 
vreul,  and  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  the  last, 
from  the  caprate  of  baryta.  (See  Buttrate  of 
Baetta.) 

CAPSICIN.  ^yn,  Capbica.  This  substance 
was  obtained  by  Bucholz  and  Braconnot,  from  the 
capsicum  annuum,  or  common  capsicum.  It  b 
best  prepared  by  digesting  the  soft  alcoholic  extract 
in  ether,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  Prop.  A 
volatile  reddish-colored  liquid,  intensely  pungent 
^  gr.  volatilized  in  a  lai^  room,  will  cause  aU  its 
inmates  to  cough  and  sneeze. 

CAPSULES,  (IN  Pharmacy.)  (From  eapeula, 
diminutive  of  ca/)«a,  a  box,  case,  or  bag.)  Small 
spherical,  or  pear-shaped  vessels,  in  which  medi- 
cines are  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their 
nauseous  taste,  at  the  time  of  swallowing  them. 

Prep.  I.  These  articles  are  usually  prepared  by 
dipping  the  bulbous  extremity  of  a  metallic  rod  into 
a  strong  solution  of  gelatine.  When  the  rod  is 
withdrawn,  it  is  rotated  in  order  to  diffuse  the  fluid 
jelly  equally  over  its  surface.  As  soon  as  the  ge- 
latinous film  has  hardened,  it  is  removed  from  the 
mould  and  placed  on  pins,  furnished  with  suitable 
heads,  and  fixed  on  a  cork  table.  When  dry,  the 
capsules  are  placed  upright  m  little  cells,  made  in 
the  table  to  receive  them,  and  the  liquid  with  which 
they  are  to  be  filled  is  then  introduced  by  means 
of  a  small  glass  tube.  They  are  next  closed  by 
dropping  some  of  the  solution  of  gelatine  on  the 
orifices. 

II.  Oval  balls  of  wax,  of  the  requisite  size,  are 
prepared  by  pouring  wax  into  a  wooden  mould, 
consisting  of  two  parts,  and  arranged  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  row  of  these  balls.  These  are  after- 
wards stuck  on  iron  needles,  affixed  to  rods  of 
convenient  size,  in  rows.  The  balls  are  next  uni- 
formly coated  all  at  once  by  dipping  in  the  usual 
manner,  then  removed  from  the  needles,  and 
placed,  with  the  needle-holes  downwards,  on  a 
heated  plate,  when  the  wax  flows  out,  and  a  round 
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capsule  is  left  behind.  (Simonin  in  Jour.  d.  Chim. 
Med.) 

Uae,  ^c.  These  capsules  were  invented  by 
Mothe,  and  are  now  extensively  employed  to  cover 
the  nauseous  odor  and  flavor  of  various  medicines, 
as  balsam  of  copaiba,  oil  of  cubefas,  creosote,  Dip- 
pel's  oil,  dec.  When  swallowed,  the  gelatinous 
capsule  gradually  dissolves  in  the  stomach,  and 
allows  its  contents  to  escape.  The  capsules  usu> 
ally  met  with,  hold  about  10  or  12  gn.  of  balsam 
of  copaiba.  It  has  lately  been  proposed  to  make 
them  of  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  sugar,  instead 
of  gelatine,  by  which  means  they  would  retam 
their  elasticity  the  longer. 

CARAMEL,  PURE.  Prep,  The  caramel  of 
conmierce  is  spirit-coloring,  or  a  solution  of  burnt 
sugar,  in  water.  In  this  state  it  is  mixed  with  va- 
riable quantities  of  undecomposed  sugar  and  cer- 
tain bitter  compounds,  (assamar,  &c.)  To  render 
it  quite  pure,  it  should  be  diHSolved  in  water,  Alter- 
ed, and  alcohol  added  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a 
precipitate.  The  caramel  is  thus  thrown  down, 
while  the  impurities  remain  in  solution.  Prop. 
A  black  or  dark-brown  powder,  soluble  in  water, 
to  which  it  gives  a  rich  sepia  tint ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  and  incapable  of  fermentation. 

CARAT.  (In  the  Art  of  tiiic  LAriDARv:)  A 
weight  of  4  graiiM  used  in  weighing  diamonds, 
which  are  spoken  of  as  of  so  many  carati  weight. 
(In  the  Art  op  Assay i.nu  :)  A  weight  of  12  grains ; 
but  more  commonly  a  prc^xntional  weight  or  term, 
representing  the  nuniber  of  parts  of  pure  gold  in  24 
puts  of  the  alloy  ;  pure  gold  being  spoken  of  as 
of  24  carats  fine.  It  is  commonly  the  24th  part 
of  the  " assay  pound^^  and  is  noniiually  subdi- 
vided into  4  assay  grains,  and  theso  again  into 
quartonk 

CARBAZOTU^  ACID.  Syn.  Picric  Acid. 
MiTRo-picRic  Acid.  Prep.  Add  cautiously  and 
gradually,  1  part  of  the  finest  indigo  in  powder  to 
10  or  12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-43.  When 
the  scum  has  fallen,  boil  until  nitrous  fumes  cease 
to  rise,  adding  more  acid  if  necessar}'.  On  cool- 
ing, cr}'stals  of  impure  picric  acid  will  be  deposited. 
DisHolve  these  in  boiling  water,  and  remove  by 
meaiM  of  bibulous  |»a{»er  the  oily  matter,  which 
will  be  found  floating  on  the  surface.  Ou  cooling, 
cr>'stabi  will  again  fonn.  These  must  be  collected 
and  again  disMlved  in  boiling  water,  saturated  with 
carlfonate  of  potassa,  and  set  aside  to  CT\'stallize. 
Tht*  crystals  of  picrato  of  (Mtassa  thus  obtained 
muitt  bo  diMolvcd  in  boiling  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid.  ('r>*staU  of  the  arid  will  be 
now  deposited,  and  may  be  further  puriflcd  by  re- 
solution in  boiling  water  and  recrj-stallizatiou. 

Prop.  It  forms  brilliant  yellow  Hculm,  ver}'  sol- 
uble in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
has  a  bitter  taste  and  is  fusible  and  volatile.  It 
foniift  Halts  with  the  bases,  mostly  irawowung  a  yel- 
low color,  and  exploding  when  heated.  The  pi- 
crate  or  carlNiZf»tate  of  lead  has  been  proposed  as 
a  fulniinatiiig  powdi*r  fur  pi>rciiMion  cups.  The 
carbazotate  of  jiotaiwa  has  been  gi\'en  with  advan- 
tage in  iiiteniiittent  feven.  A  solution  of  this  acid 
in  alcohol  is  an  excellent  test  for  {lotajwa,  if  there 
be  not  too  much  water  prewnt,  as  it  throws  down 
a  yelluw  crystalliuf'  precipitate  with  that  alkuli, 
but  foniM  a  ver\'  soluble  salt  with  wmU.  Thew 
two   alkalis  may  thus  hi*  readily   distinguished. 


Most  of  the  salts  of  this  acki  may  be  made  by  the 
direct  solution  of  the  carbonate,  hydrate,  or  oxide 
of  the  base,  in  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  hot  wster. 
The  carbazotate  of  silver  forms  beautiful  stsrr> 
groups  of  acicular  crystals,  having  the  color  anil 
lustre  of  gold. 

CARBON.  A  chemical  element,  the  inflam- 
mable base  ofcharcoaL  llie  diamond  is  perlrctK 
pure  caibon. 

Prep,  Cariwn,  sufficiently  pure  for  all  cheniiral 
purposes,  may  be  obtained  by  strongly  igiuiiuc 
lamp-black  in  a  covered  crucible.  This,  like  th'- 
diamond,  yields  pure  carbonic  acid  b)-  combustioii 
in  oxygen. 

CARBON,  BISULPHURET  OF.  Prti^ 
Heat  together  in  a  close  vessel,  5  parts  of  bisul- 
phuret  of  iron,  and  1  part  of  well  dried  charcoal ; 
or  transmit  the  vapor  of  sulphur  over  fragiurntu 
of  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube. 
In  either  case  the  resulting  compound  should  be 
carried  oflT  as  soon  as  formed,  by  means  of  a  Kla» 
tube  plunged  into  cold  water,  beneath  which  it  will 
collect.  It  may  Im  afterwards  freed  from  adhennc 
moisture  and  sulphur  by  distilling  it  at  a  low  tem- 
perature from  chloride  of  calcium. 

Prop.  A  colorless,  pungent,  fistid  liquid,  ex- 
ceedingly volatile  and  combustible.  It  exceeds  all 
subHtunces  in  refracti\'e  power.  (Brewster.)  In 
dis|»ersive  {wwer  it  exceeds  all  fluid  substances  ex- 
cept oil  of  cassia.  It  produces  intense  cold  by  it* 
evaporation.  A  spirit  thennometer,  having  ii!< 
bulb  covered  with  cotton,  if  dipped  into  this  fluid 
and  suHpi>nded  in  the  air,  rapidly  sinks  from  liU'' 
to  0^,  and  if  put  into  the  receiver  of  an  air- pump 
it  will  fall  to — bl°.  Mercury  maybe  readily  fro- 
zen in  this  way.  The  following  experiment  is  bot!i 
amusing  and  illustrative. — A  glass  of  water  liai> 
remained  on  the  table  since  the  precedini^  eveninff. 
and  thoufrh  it  ini^lit  be  some  degrees  below  32' 
Fahr.,  it  indicated  no  dispoeiitiou  for  congelatiuii. 
A  few  drops  of  sulphuret  of  carbon  were  appliro 
to  the  iurfuce  ;  instantly  the  globules  became 
cased  with  a  diell  of  icy  spicule  of  retifonn  tex- 
ture. Where  they  were  in  contact  with  the  wi- 
ter,  phiniose  branches  darted  from  the  sulphuret. 
lui  fnun  a  centre,  to  the  iMittum  of  the  veiwl,  simi 
the  whole  became  solidified.  The  sulphuret  o1 
i  carbon  in  the  interim  volatilized ;  and  during  thw 
j  peri(*d  the  ii|)icul<'9  exhibited  the  colon  of  the  solar 
I  Hpectruni  in  l>eautiful  array.  (J.  Murray.) 

CAKKO.NATE.  A  com|K>uud  formed  by  the 
union  of  cnrbtmic  acid  with  an  earth,  alkali,  or 
metallic  oxide. 

Vhar.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  propert) 
of  efFer^'eHcing  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Anal.  The  quantity  of  the  base  in  an  alkaline 
or  earthy  carl)onate  may  be  easily  determined  b> 
the  iiietliiHl  descrilM>d  under  the  head  ALKALiMr- 
TRV.  (Xos.  II.  and  III.,)  and  th«»  quantity  of  car* 
bdiiic  acid  by  the  method  of  FreHeniiis,  aim)  de- 
taiksl  in  the  imiiie  article.  Another  easy  method 
to  deteniiiiie  the  rarlMinic  acid,  is  to  ui>e  tht*  (al- 
lowing little  ai>{>aratuH.  It  roiuoi'tM  of  a  flask  a. 
into  which  a  wei^^hed  fM>rtion  of  the  Mimple  for 
exaiiiinatioii  is  placed,  aluiiir  with  a  little  water,  in 
which  it  hhniild  Ih*  dii«uilved  or  ditFused.  A  small 
tnlH<  /i,  Hiitllcii'iitly  lon^  to  maintain  a  Wanting  po- 
NJtiiMi  witlioiit  I'iiUiiiir,  is  then  tilled  with  either  sni- 
phiiric  ur  muriatic  acid,  and  placed  in  th«  flask 
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One  end  of  a  bent  tube  e,  ia  now  fitted  air-tigbt 
into  the  flaik,  and  the  other  end  air-tight  into  a  hori- 


lontal  tube  d,  filled  with  imall  fragments  of  dried 
muriate  of  lime,  and  having  its  other  end  e  drawn 
oat,  K>  that  there  shall  be  only  a  capillary  orifice. 
It  most  now  be  accurately  weighed.  On  inclining 
the  apparatus  so  prepared,  the  acid  escapes  over 
the  sMde  of  the  small  tube,  and  mixing  with  the  li- 
quor in  the  flask,  expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
carbonate,  which,  passing  over  the  mnriateof  lime, 
is  rendered  quite  £ry  before  it  flies  off  by  the  open- 
ing e.  After  effi)rvescence  has  ceased,  heat  should 
be  aoplied  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  until  it  be 
filled  with  steam,  to  expel  the  carbonic  gas  it  con- 
tains. On  again  becoming  cold,  the  apparatus 
should  be  weighed,  when  the  difference  between 
its  present  and  former  weights  will  give  the  exact 
weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  that  was  contained 
in  the  sample.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  carbonates  of  the  metals,  that  do  not  contain 
water,  may  be  determined  by  heating  them  to 
redness  in  a  platina  crucible. 
CARBONATE  OF  POTASSA.    Syn.  Sub- 

CAESONATE  OP  PoTASH.      SaLT  OF  TaETAR.     KaU. 

(M11.0   Vbgetablb   Alkali.      Nitse   fixed   by 

ChABCOAL.     Obs.)       SOUCABBONATE     DE     P0TA8BE, 

{Fr.)     KouLENSAUBEs  Kali,  (Germ.) 

Hist,  and  Source.  Impure  or  commercial  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  pearlash,  or  potash,  is  imported  from  America 
and  Russia,  where  it  is  obtained  by  lixiviating 
wood  ashes,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness. The  masB  is  then  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion 
for  several  houra,  until  it  becomes  quiescent,  when 
it  is  transferred  into  iron  pots,  and  left  to  cool ;  it 
is  then  broken  up  and  packed  in  air-tight  barrels, 
and  in  this  state  constitutes  the  potash  of  com- 
merce. Another  method  is  to  transfer  the  black 
salts,  or  product  of  the  first  evaporation,  from  the 
kettles  to  a  large  oven  or  furnace,  so  constructed 
that  the  flame  is  made  to  play  over  the  alkaline 
mass,  which  is  kept  continually  stirred  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod.  The  ignition  is  continued  until  the 
impurities  are  burned  out,  and  the  mass  changes 
from  black  to  a  dirty  or  bluish  white.  The  whole 
is  then  cooled,  broken  up,  and  packed  in  casks,  as 
before.  This  constitutes  pearlash.  When  potash 
or  pearlash  is  dissolved  in  water,  depurated  and 
crystallized,  or  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  forms  re- 
fined ashes,  or  a  carbonate  of  potash  sufficiently 
pore  for  most  purposes. 

The  following  are  the  directions  of  the  Col- 
leges. 

L  Take  of  impure  carbonate  of  potassa  lb.  ij ; 
water  1^  pints.     Dissolve  the  impure  carbonate  of 
in  the  distilled  water,  and  filter ;  then  pour 


the  solution  into  a  suitable  vessel,  and  evi^Mirate 
the  water,  that  the  liquor  may  thicken ;  then  stir 
assiduously  with  a  spatula  until  the  salt  con- 
cretes. 

A  purer  carbonate  of  potassa  may  be  prepared 
from  the  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  heated 
to  redness.  (P.  L.) 

II.  Pure  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  most  read- 
ily obtained  by  heating  crystallized  bicarbonate  of 
potash  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  but  more  cheaply 
by  dissolving  bitartrate  of  potash  in  thirty  parts  of 
boiling  water,  separating  and  washing  the  crystals 
which  form  on  cooling,  heating  them  in  a  loosely 
covered  crucible  to  redness  so  long  as  fumes  are 
discharged,  breaking  down  the  mass,  and  roasting 
it  in  an  oven  for  two  hours,  with  occasional  stir- 
ring ;  lixiviating  the  product  with  distilled  water, 
filtering  the  solution  thus  obtained,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  granulating  the  salt  towards 
the  dose  by  brisk  agitation,  and  heating  the  gran- 
ular salt  nearly  to  r^iness.  The  product  of  either 
process  must  be  kept  in  well-dosed  bottles.  (P.  E.) 

III.  Mix  charcoal  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
nitre,  and  deflagrate  it,  by  throwing  it,  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  into  a  red  hot  crucible;  then 
keep  it  at  a  bright  red  heat  for  a  few  minutes ; 
lastly,  dissolve  in  water,  filter,  and  evaporate. 

IV.  Dissolve  10  parts  of  saw  potash  in  6  parts 
of  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  (repeatedly  stir- 
ring) for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cool  place  ;  then 
filter,  and  somewhat  concentrate  by  evaporation ; 
meanwhile  prevent  crystallization  by  continually 
stirring,  until  the  whole  mass  is  nearly  cool,  when 
it  should  be  decanted  into  a  strainer.  The  mother 
liquor,  containing  chloride  of  potassium  and  silicate 
of  potassa,  drips  off;  after  which,  evaporate  the 
residue  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat ;  then  dissolve 
in  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  after 
filtration,  again  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  product 
is  quite  free  from  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  nearly 
free  from  the  muriate  and  silicate.  (M.  Meyer. 
Vogel's  Notizen.) 

Pur.,  Tests,  ^c.  This  salt  frequently  contains 
water,  silicic  acid,  sulphates,  and  chlorides.  The 
first  may  be  detected  by  the  loss  of  weight  the  salt 
suffers  by  heat ;  the  second  by  adding  muriatic 
acid  in  excess,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting 
the  residuum,  by  wliich  this  contamination  will  be 
rendered  insoluble,  and  be  left  behind  on  digestion 
in  water ;  the  third  and  fourth  may  be  detected  by 
adding  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  testing  with  ni- 
trate of  silver  and  chloride  of  barium.  If  the  for- 
mer produces  a  white  precipitate,  a  muriate  must 
be  present ;  and  if  the  latter  does  the  same,  the 
contamination  must  be  a  sulphate.  The  London 
College  states  that  good  carbonate  of  potassa  is 
"  entirely  dissolved  by  water ;  iu  an  open  vessel  it 
spontaneously  liquefies.  It  changes  the  color  of 
turmeric  brown.  Supersaturated  with  nitric  acid, 
neither  carbonate  of  soda  nor  chloride  of  barium 
throws  down  any  thing,  and  nitrate  of  silver  very 
little.  100  parts  lose  16  of  water  by  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  26*3  parts  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  acid."  (P.  L.)  "  Pure  car- 
bonate of  potash  does  not  lose  weight  at  a  low  red 
heat ;  and  a  solution,  supersaturated  with  pure  ni- 
tric acid,  is  precipitated  either  faintly  or  not  at  all, 
by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  or  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver." (P.  E.) 
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Pm.,V*e,^.   It  poMMi  powerful  imtBctd  dut  gny  prednct  bu  roceirBd  ibe  uhm  of  Brit*4 

Uid  ■Iksliiw  propgrtH,  mai  m  givra  in  doK*  of  5  builla,  oi  ball   ■Ikall     It  nraAlly  eonUiiu  aboBt 

to  30  ^raiiu.     It  B  nnHliniH  employed  lo  make  aS  or  33g  of  orbooaU  of  axU.     Tim  ii  now  liri- 

eSenttc'aig  dnnghlj,  with  cltiic  or  (aituic  acid  ;  Tiated  with  water,  uid  the  nlntioo,  after  defcca- 

for  Ihk  purpon,  tion.  eTaporated  to  diyDea,  mixed  wHh  ■  little 

30  gnhm  of  carbonate  of  pota«a  •awdust,  and  roaMed  in  a  rererfaeratury  fiunaee 

are  taken  for 

• ^ ; .  coDtaini  aboat  5(tg  of  alkali.*  It  may  ba  poriGed 

n  gm.  of  cryMalliied  citric  acid  ;  by  nlulian  ia  water,  defrcatiod.  eraporalku.  and 

16  pa.           "           tartaric  acid;  and  cryitalliiation.    A  purer  article  ia  yielded  by  a 

f  j  «  of  lemon  juice.  mixtuie  of  5  porta  of  mlphale  cf  aada,  ""^  4  parte 

The  carbonate  of  conunerce  ■  largely  employed  of  chalk  at  linw,  and  1  or  3  parte  of  powdenj 

in  Ibe  arte,  in  ioap-niaking,  the  manufulure  of  charcoal,  liealed  ai  abore.     The  anneied  enpa- 

glan,  Jlc.  Tin(  repieeente  a  vertical  aection  of  the  esda  fur- 

Ant.  Carbonate  of  petaih  i>  canitic,  and  irtien  nac*  employed  in  Scotland 
taken  in  eieeMre  do*«,  ii  piuionoui.     The  beat 
remedy  ia  water  elronjly  aoured  with  vinejar  or 
femon  juice,  or  tartaric,  citric,  or  cnlphuric  acid. 

Remarkt,  The  hi^  price  of  pearlsah  and  pot- 
aril  has  led  lo  the  preparalioa  of  carbonale  of  pot- 
ash from  Iho  bkulphato  or  (ulphate,  by  heating  tt 
ui  a  reverbrratory  furnace  with  charcoal.  A  lul- 
phurel  ii  fonned,  which,  by  continiiiuK  the  roaal* 
ing,  ii  conTerted  into  a  carbomte  of  potaah,  which 
■  then  purified  by  aolution,  defecation,  aad  evap- 

CARBONATE   OF    POTASSA   WATER.  II.  (fVom  He —htt  ^  ■uHm  ^ata.)   Tha 

HENRY'S.    Pref.   DiiiolTe  pure  carbonale  of  proceaa  connita  in  Hmpfe  lixrriation  with  water, 

pota— 1  in  diatillfd  water,  and  make  it  up  to  the  allowingthe  impuritiea  to  nibiide,andeTaporatiag. 

ipec.  gnv.  1-348,  tliat  it  may  aaturale  an  equal  III.  (Fnm  commam  tmlt.)  DimriTO  3  parte  of 

meaaure  of  mlptiuric  acid,  ipec  grav.  1-135.  or  of  common  (alt  m  water,  then  add  6  paiti  of  finelT- 

Ditric  acid,  apcc.  grar.  1'143,  ai  of  muriatic  acid,  pulveriied  litharire.  and  1  part  of  chalk  ;  agitaie 

■pec.    grav.    1'0T4.      Vtt.    In    aHayiug    minerel  well    loeethrr ;    decompoeition    gradually  rnnH, 

waten,  &c.  and  a  aolution  of  carbonate  of  aod*  ia  ftofnied,  and 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA.    Sya.' Suic*a-  cri-ataUiin  out  of  the  liquid.    The  pnduct  ■  lei- 

■ON:kTi  or  IJODi.     Mild  MiMaiL  oa  Pohil  Al-  eraUy  pure. 

Kiu.     AiKATED   MiNEiti.   Aliali.     SiLT  or  IV.  (5adf  fsrfrona*,  P. /j.)  " Take  of  inpare 

Soda.    Salt  or  Barilla.    PaarAaaD  NtTaoN.  carbonale  of  loda  lb.  ij ;  dartilled  waler  4  piala. 

SoucAaioNATK  DR  SouDR,  CkieTAi'x   Di  SouoK.  Hoil  the  impure  carbonale  of  »da  in  the  water  fat 

(Ft.)     Ei.irACH  KHiiLEMiAUaica  Nation.    [Gtr.)  half  an  hour,  and  tiller  the  nolDtion  while  it  ■  hnC 

The  carbonnte  of  »da  of  commerce  ia  either  pre-  Finally,  ert  il  apart  thai  cryitala  mav  be  formed." 

pared  by  lixivialing  (he  anhn  of  BFa-weed,  or  by  V.  (Ckemically  purr.)  llii)  ia  beM  prepared  bj 

healing  a  mixlure  of  sulphate  of  loda.   (([laubcr  heating  the  purr  bicarbanalr  or  acelale  of  aada  lo 

talta,)  BwduBl,  and  lime,  in  a  reTerberatory  fur-  rrdnm  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

nace,  waahing  out  the  cnrbonate  with  water,  (Tap-  Frop.,  Vnr,  ^e.  Tliia  aalt  formi  oblique  thom- 

oraling,  and  crj-etalliiing.     The  aaliee  of  manne  hie  prini»  ;  It  ia  aoluhle  in  twice  it*  weight  of  wa- 

plant*  have  been  long  an  article  of  commrrce.  un-  trr  at  60°.  and  Ina  iKan  an  equal  weight  at  313°. 

der  Ihe  name*  of  barilla,  banllu  aehee,  krip.  blan-  Ai  ■  medicine,  il  ia  drobatruenl  and  antacid,  aW 

quette,  &.C.,  but  the  carbonate  made  from  them  ia  ia  given  in  doer*  of  10  to  30  gn.    Il  ia  also  uard  to 

of  a  Tery  impure  description.    That  made  from  thr  meke  effrrvrecing  draughti  and   rilemporaneooa 

aniphate  ii  much  purer,  and  wlien  the  proem  ia  •odB-waler;  but   for  Ibia  purpose  it  ■•  jnferiw  to 

Kilt  managrd,  merely  conlaina  a  trace  of  aulphu-  bicarbonate  of  eoda,  or  potaH. 

ric  acid.     The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  eoda  In  30  gia.  of  cryatallized  carbonate  ofnadai 

the  aehee  of  marine  planla,  varira  from  3  to  40g.  • , 

Prip.  I.  (Fnmi  auIpAaFr  of  iida.)     The  ani-  are  equal  to 

phaXf  of  eoda  ia  generally  formed  by  decomposing  . * _, 

chloride  of  Kidium  (common  lalt)  with  aulphuric  111  gra.  of  cr>'atatliird  citric  acid  ; 

acid.     The  gaa  evolved  in  eilhet  paimrd  into  walrr,  1 1  gn-             "              tartaric  acid ; 

when  il  forma  liquid  muriatic  acid,  or  into  milk  of  3  draclima  (about)  of  lemon  juice. 

lime,  when  muriate  of  lime  is  produced.     A  largr  When  laken  in  an  ovrr  daw.  the  anlidotra  are 

quantity  of  xulphale  of  soda  ii  al»  procured  from  Ihr  aamr  as  for  carbonale  of  polaan.     Tbe  trwd* 

the  manufacturen  of  chloride  of  lime  and  acetic  carbonate  of  loda  of  coinmrree  ia  largely  employed 

acid.  The  eulphale  of  eoda  is  miiod  with  an  equal    in  the  ~ '-■ ' ' —    •■- 

weieht  of  chalk  and  about  half  iu  weighl  of  coal,  Pui 

each  being  prenouidy  ground  lo  powder,  and  Ihe  containa    eiiiirr    auipnuinn  or  cnionaea.   and  m- 

mixture  ia  exposed  to  a  great  heat  in  a  rrTrrbera-  qurntly  both.  Thrw  impiiritir*  mav  be  detected  in 

lory   furnace,  and  during  ihe   calcination  is  fre-  thr  same  manner  as  drecribed  in  Ihe  laM  artida. 

qnently  Mirred  about  with  a  long  iron  rod.    The  (See  CAiao-iAn  or  PoTAaat.)     Il  aboold  be  ■'  1^ 
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tiDy  loluble  in  water,  bat  not  at  all  in  alcohol." 
(P.  L.)  A  solution  of  21  graios  in  Qj  of  water, 
precipitated  by  19  grains  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  re- 
Biains  precipitable  by  more  of  the  test ;  and  the 
precipitate  is  entirely  soluble  in  nitric  acid.    (P.  E.) 

Te«to.  It  effenresces  with  acids,  and  gives  a 
reddish  precipitate  with  corrosive  sublimate;  it 
tome  tormeric  paper  Itfown,  and  yields  a  white 
precipitate  with  epsom  salts.  Its  solution  is  not 
dhtnrlw>d  by  adding  a  solution  of  picric  acid  in  al- 
eohoL  This  test  will  distinguish  it  from  the  car- 
bonate of  potaasa. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA,  DRIED.  Prep, 
Pot  carbonate  of  soda  into  a  proper  vessel,  and 
apply  heat  until  it  be  dried,  then  heat  it  to  red- 
ness ;  lastly,  rub  it  to  powder.   (P.  L.) 

Prop.,  Ute,  ^e.  54  grrs.  of  the  dried  carbonate 
of  soda  are  equal  to  144  of  the  crystallised  salt 
Its  medicinal  properties  are  similar  to  the  orystalr 
filed  carbonate.  It  has,  however,  the  disadvan- 
tafe  of  being  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  The  dose 
ii  5  to  30  gm.  m  pills  or  powder.  A  better,  more 
mifona,  and  soluble  preparation  is  made  by  simply 
ewposing  the  salt,  reduced  to  coaise  powder,  to  the 
■Ir  in  a  dry  and  warm  situation,  when  it  will  rap- 
idly effloresce  and  fall  into  a  pulverulent  state, 
lot  I&ble  to  further  change.  Dr.  Beddoes  has 
hMily  reoonunended  the  use  of  this  preparation  in 
ealealoae  complaints.  With  this  intention  it  should 
ba  exhibited  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeated, 
cooibined  with  soap  and  aromatics. 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA  WATER,  HEN- 
RY'S. Dissolve  carbonate  of  soda  in  water,  so 
that  the  solution  may  have  the  sp.  gr.  of  1*11 : — 
9  measures  are  equal  in  saturating  power  to  one 
of  hie  carbonate  of  potash  water. 

CARBONIC  ACID.  Syn.  Fixed  Am.  Ax- 
KiAL  Acid.  Choke-damp.  An  acid  compound, 
temed  by  the  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen.  It  is 
eoMily  procured  by  either  of  the  following  proceeses : 

Prep.  I.  Dilute  muriatic  acid  with  4  times  its 
weight  of  water,  then  pour  it  upon  fragments  of 
mande,  previously  placed  in  a  tubulated  retort 
Carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  rapidly  evolved,  and  may 
enher  be  collected  in  the  mercurial  pneumatic 
tnm^,  or  applied  to  immediate  use.  When  wanted 
peffrctly  dry,  it  must  be  passed  over  dried  chlo- 
ride of  calcium,  or  through  concentrated  oil  of 
vitrioL  Remarks,  This  is  the  most  convenient 
way  of  procuring  the  gas  on  the  small  scale,  or  in 
the  laboratory. 

II.  Dilute  oil  of  vitriol  with  3  or  4  tunes  its 
weight  of  water,  then  pour  it  on  whiting,  placed 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  apply  agitation.  Remarks, 
Tliis  is  the  plan  adopted  on  the  lam  scale  by  the 
soda  water  makers.    (See  Soda  Water.) 

Prop,  A  coloriess  gas  possessing  a  pungent  odor 
and  acidulous  taste,  rapidly  abmrbed  by  water 
fcnning  liquid  carbonic  acid.  The  agreeable  pun- 
gency of  ale,  beer,  porter,  wine,  &c,  is  in  a  great 
measore  owing  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  they  lose  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then 
become  flat  and  stale.  Spring  and  well  water 
fontain  carbonic  acid,  and  water  that  has  been 
boOed,  has  an  insipid  taste  from  its  absence.  Un- 
dtf  a  pressure  of  36  atmospheres  at  32^^  Fahr.,  it 
beeomes  fluid,  and  on  the  pressure  being  removed, 
eoBfeab  from  the  cold  produced  by  its  rapid  evap- 
ofauoo.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  tempera- 


ture falls  to  — 180^  in  this  experiment  Cart>onic 
acid  gas  is  destructive  to  life,  and  extinguishes 
combustion.  An  atmosphere  containing  more  than 
its  natural  quantity,  (alx>ut  y^xv*)  ''  ^^^  ^^^  ^^' 
piration.  The  air  of  wells,  cellars,  brewers'  vats, 
Slc,  is  frequently  contaminated  with  this  gas ;  hence 
the  necessity  o(  the  old  plan  of  letting  down  a 
burning  candle  before  venturing  in.  If  the  candle 
will  not  bum,  man  cannot  breathe  there.  Had 
this  simple  precaution  been  umversally  adopted, 
the  late  fatal  accident  at  Barclay's  brewery  might 
have  been  prevented. 

Tests,  It  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper,  extin- 
guishes the  flame  of  a  burning  taper,  and  forms  a 
white  precipitate  in  aqueous  Mlutions  ef  lime  and 
baryta,  which  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  (See  also 
Carbonates.)  By  the  last  test,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  this  gas  may  be  eanly  detected  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  rooms,  &c 

Ant,  When  asphyxia  from  the  inhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  occurs,  the  patient  should  be  im- 
mediately removed  into  the  open  air,  and  placed 
upon  his  back  with  the  head  slightly  raised.  Cold 
water  should  be  dashed  over  the  body,  hot  water 
applied  to  the  feet,  and  ammonia  to  Uie  nostrils. 
Brandy  and  water,  and  other  stimulants,  may  be 
administered.  Friction  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
is  also  recommended.  If  the  patient  has  ceased 
to  breathe,  artificial  respiration  should  be  attempt- 
ed. This  may  be  done  by  pressing  down  the  ribs, 
forcing  up  the  diaphragm,  and  then  suddenly 
withdrawing  the  pressure.  The  inhalation  of  air, 
mixed  with  a  little  chlorine  gas,  has  also  been  re- 
commended. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE.  This  w  a  compound  of 
single  equivalents  ef  carbon  and  oxygen,  (thus 
containing  1  atom  less  of  the  latter  than  carbonic 
acid.)  It  was  discovered  by  Priestley,  but  its  real 
nature  was  first  pointed  out  by  Cruickshanks. 

Prep,  1,  Pass  carbonic  acid  gas  over  fragments 
of  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  porce- 
lain or  iron. 

II.  Mix  equal  weights  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  iron  filings  or  charcoal,  and  ignite  them 
together. 

III.  Heat  binoxalate  of  potaasa  with  5  or  6 
times  its  weight  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  glass 
rett>rt    (M.  Dumas.) 

Remarks,  The  gas  must  be  passed  first  through 
a  caustic  alkaline  solution  to  deprive  it  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  next  over  dried  chloride  of  calcium,  to 
deprive  it  of  moisture.  It  may  be  collected  either 
over  mercury  or  water,  as  the  latter  absorbs  but 
very  little.  Prop,  Gaseous,  coloriess,  inodorous^ 
neutral,  inflammable,  and  incapable  of  supporting 
respiration. 

CARBURETED  HYDROGEN.  Syn,  Light 
carbureted  Hydrogen.  Heavy  inflammable 
Am.  Marsb  Air.  Dicarburet  of  Hydrogen. 
Subcarbureted  Hydrogen.  Fire-damp.  This 
substance  is  abundantly  formed  in  stagnant  pools, 
during  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  dead  vege- 
table matter.  It  is  easily  procured  by  stirring  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  collecting  the  gas 
as  it  escapee  in  an  inverted  glass  vesseL  oy  pass- 
ing this  gas  through  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of 
caustic  alkali,  it  is  rendered  quite  pure.  It  is  this 
gas  that  forms  the  much-dreaded  firt'dmup  of 
mineiB. 
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CARDWORK,  TO  VARNISH.  Proe.  Before  I 
▼amishiiig  cardworiC)  it  must  receive  2  or  3  coata 
of  size,  to  prevent  the  abnorption  of  the  varnbh, 
and  any  injury  to  the  de«gn.  The  size  may  be 
made  by  diwolvingr  a  little  iiiinglaBB  in  hot  water, 
or  by  boiling  some  parchment  cuttings  until  dis- 
solved. In  either  case  the  solution  must  be  strained 
through  a  piece  of  clean  muslin,  and  for  very  nice 
purposes,  should  be  clarified  with  a  little  white  of 
•gg.  A  small  clean  brush,  called  by  painters  a 
sash  tool,  is  the  best  for  applying  the  size,  as  well 
as  the  vamitdi.  A  light  delicate  touch  must  be 
adopted,  especially  for  the  first  coat,  lest  the  ink  or 
colois  bo  started,  or  smothered. 

CARMINATIVES.  Medicines  that  allay  flat- 
ulency, and  the  pains  that  accompany  it  List. 
The  principal  carminatives  are  ginger,  cardamoms, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  aniseed,  carawa}-seed,  pepper- 
mint, and  ardent  spirits.  Most  of  the  aromatic 
essences  and  tinctures  are  carminative. 

CARMINATIVE,  DALBY'S.  Pre^.  Mag- 
nesia 60  grs. ;  oil  of  peppermint  1  drop ;  od  of  nut- 
meg 2  drops ;  oil  of  aniseed  3  drops ;  tincture  of 
castor  30  drops ;  tincture  of  asafoetida  15  drops ; 
Itndanum  5  drops ;  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms 30  drops ;  penn)TO}'al  water  ^  oz. ;  pepper- 
mint water  2  oz. ;  mix.  Done,  A  small  teaspoon- 
fbL  The  bottle,  should  be  sliaken  before  pouring 
it«ut. 

CARMINE,  BLUE.  Prep.  \Mien  the  solu- 
tion  of  indigo  in  oil  of  %ntnol  is  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  a  bulky  blue  precipitate  sep- 
arates, which  has  recei%'ed  the  name  of  blue  car- 
mine or  soluble  indijro. 

CARMINE,  (RED.)  Syn.  Carml'vuv.  Vr- 
OETABLB  ScAKLBT.  Carmine  is  the  most  beautiful 
pigment  that  tlio  artist  possemes.  It  is  the  only 
■DDstance  that  can  impart  the  transparent  ruddi- 
ness of  health  to  the  portrait,  or  the  bloom  of  the 
nse  to  the  artificial  flower.  The  preparation  of 
carmine  is  little  understood,  but  success  in  its 
manufacture  depends  Ichk  on  any  mytAQvy  attached 
thereto,  than  the  employment  of  the  purest  water 
and  the  best  materialn,  and  the  exerclHC  of  moderate 
caret  dexterity^  and  patience.  The  following 
forms  will  produce  carmine  of  the  richest  hues 
down  to  ordinary  and  common,  according  to  the 
skill  possessed  by  the  manipulator. 

Prep.  I.  {Process  of  Madame  Cenette  of  Am- 
sterdam.)  Finest  cochineal,  reduced  to  powder, 
3  lbs.;  pure  river  water,  boiling  hot,  15  gallons; 
boil  for  2  houis,  then  add  refined  saltpetre,  hruised, 

3  oz. ;  boil  for  3  minutes  longer,  and  add  4  oz.  of 
•ahs  of  sorrel.  Boil  for  10  minutes  longer,  then 
remove  the  heat,  and  allow  the  liquor  to  settle  for 

4  houra,  when  it  must  bo  decanted,  with  a  s}'i>hon, 
into  shallow  plates,  and  set  aside  for  3  weeks.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  film  of  mould  formed  on 
the  surface  must  be  dexterously  and  carefully  re- 
moved, without  breaking  or  disturbing  the  liquid 
portion.  The  latter  must  he  now  removed  with  a 
syphon,  and  the  remaining  moisture  drained  off,  or 
sucked  up  ^ith  a  pipette.  The  cannine  which  is 
left  behind  must  be  dried  in  the  shade,  and  will  he 
found  to  possess  extraordinary  lustre  and  beauty. 

II.  {Process  of  Alxon  or  lAinglois.)  Boiling 
river  water  4  gallons ;  cochineal,  in  powder,  1  lb. ; 
boil  for  10  minutes,  then  add  }  oz.  of  carbonate  of 
■oda,  diaolved  in  water  1  lb. ;  boil  again  for  |  an 


hour ;  cool,  add  }  oz.  of  alum  in  fine  powder,  agitata 
rapidly  until  it  be  dissol%'ed,  then  let  it  stand  for  :20 
minutes,  after  which  careftdly  decant  into  another 
vessel.  The  white  of  2  eggs,  dissolved  in  1  pint 
of  water,  is  now  to  be  addc^,  and  the  whole  well 
agitated ;  apply  heat  until  the  liquor  be  clarified, 
then  draw  it  off,  and  allow  H  to  repose  for  ^  an 
hour,  or  longer,  when  the  clear  portion  must  be 
decanted,  and  the  carmine  that  has  been  deposited 
at  the  bottom  collected,  and  placed  upon  a  filter  to 
drain.  When  it  has  acquired  the  oonsislence  of  a 
paste,  remove  it  from  the  filter  irith  an  irory  or 
silver  knife,  and  finish  tlie  dr>'ing  upon  shallow 
plates,  covered  with  silver  paper.  The  product  of 
either  of  the  abo\'e  proceaMs  >■  iV  ^  tt  ^  ^^ 
weight  of  the  cochineal  employed. 

III.  {German  process.)  Etoil  powdered  eochi- 
neal  1  lb.  in  4  gallons  of  pure  water  for  15  min- 
utes, then  add  powdered  alum  1  oz.;  boil  for  3 
minutes  longer,  remove  the  beat,  and  allow  the 
liquor  to  settle  for  5  minutes,  pour  off  the  clear  por- 
tion into  porcelain  or  earthenware  vesels,  and  set 
them  aside  for  three  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
the  clear  liquor  must  be  decanted  into  other  ves- 
sels, and  these  most,  In  like  manner,  be  set  aside 
for  a  few  days  longer.  The  carmine  deposited  in 
the  first  vemels  must  be  now  careftilly  dramed  and 
dried,  as  above  described.  The  prodoct  from  1  Ib^ 
of  cochineal  is  about  1^  oz.,  besides  ^  oz.,  or  more, 
of  an  inferior  quality  obtained  as  a  second  d^posite. 

IV.  {Spirit  process.)  Boil  1  lb.  of  cochineal  in 
3  gallons  of  water  for  15  minntea,  then  add  1 
drachm  of  alum,  in  powder,  boil  again  for  5  ram- 
utes,  and  let  it  cod.  Next  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion, and  again  heat  it,  and  cautiously  drop  in  a 
solution  of  tin,  (spirits  of  tin,)  until  all  the  carmine 
bo  precipitated ;  drain  and  dry  as  before.  Prod. 
1^  oz. 

V.  {French  process.)  To  3  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  add  1  lb.  of  cochineal,  in  powder ;  boil  for 
15  minutes,  then  add  cream  of  tartar,  in  powder, 
1  oz. ;  boil  fur  10  minutes  more,  then  add  powdered 
alum  I^  oz. ;  boil  for  H  minutes  longer,  withdraw 
the  heat,  and  lot  it  settle  for  5  minutes,  tlien  de- 
cant the  clear  into  porcelain  vetwels,  and  set  them 
aside  until  the  cannine  falls  down.  Drain,  and 
dr\'  it  in  the  shade,  as  before. 

VI.  {Ordinary  Enfflish  carmine,)  Boil  cochi- 
neal 1  lb.  with  carbonate  of  potash  )  oz.  in  water 
7  gallons,  for  15  minutes.  Next  renio\'e  the  vessel 
from  the  fire,  luid  add  1  oz.  of  powdered  alum, 
agitate  the  liquor,  and  then  allow  it  to  settle  for  15 
minutes  longer.  The  clear  liquid  must  now  be 
decanted  into  u  clean  copper,  placed  over  the  fire, 
and  i  an  oz.  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  1  pint  of  wa- 
ter, and  strained,  must  be  added.  As  soon  as  a 
coagulutn  forms  upon  the  surface,  the  heat  mui< 
bo  removed,  and  the  liquid  strongly  agitated  with 
a  bono  or  silver  spatula,  after  which  it  most  be 
allowed  to  repoHo  for  *2i)  or  30  minutes,  when  tl:e 
carmine  will  lie  doi>osited,  and  must  be  drained 

!  and  dried  as  before. 

VII.  {In  the  small  vay.)  Boil  1  oz.  of  cochi- 
neal, finely  powdered,  in  5  or  6  quarts  of  rain  or 

I  difttilUsl  water,  in  a  tinned  copper  vessel,  for  3  min- 
utes ;  then  add  alum  :25  grs..  continue  the  boiling 

i  for  *J  minutes  longer,  and  let  it  cool ;  draw  off  the 
clear  liquor,  as  soon  as  it  is  only  blood  warm,  into 
ahallaw  veanU,  pat  them  by  for  a  ocmpla  afdaya, 
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by  which  time  the  carmine  will  have  settled.  In 
C3se  the  cannine  does  not  separate  properly,  a  few 
drops  of  muriate  of  tin  (dyers'  spirit)  or  of  a  solu- 
tion of  green  vitriol,  will  throw  it  down  immedi- 
ately ;  &t  water  being  then  drawn  off,  the  carmine 
may  be  dried  in  a  warm  stove. 

Utt.  Carmine  is  much  employed  in  miniature 
painting,  water-odor  drawing,  and  in  tinting  arti- 
ficial miwers ;  also  as  rouge  by  the  ladies.  It  is 
not  only  richer  and  more  transparent,  but  goes 
farther  than  any  other  color  of  the  like  kind. 

Remarlu.  The  powdered  cochineal  firom  which 
the  clear  liquid  has  been  decanted,  as  well  as  the 
colored  liquid,  after  it  has  deposited  its  carmine, 
may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  carminated  lake. 
Pure  carmine  should  be  almost  entirelv  soluble  in 
liquid  ammoma.  According  to  MM.  Pelletier  and 
Caventon,  the  muriate  of  tin  should  be  at  the  mazi- 
mom  of  ozidixement  to  obtain  a  beautiful  shade. 

CARMINE,  UQUID.  Syn,  Carminb  Ink. 
Pref,  Dissolve  carmine  in  liquid  ammonia,  or  spir- 
its of  hartshorn.  Use,  As  an  ink,  and  as  a  beau- 
tiftil  color  in  water-color  tinting,  and  velvet  paint- 
ing. 

CARMINE,  TO  PURIFY  AND  BRIGHT- 
EN. Pne,  Digest  liquid  ammonia  on  carmine, 
onto  all  the  color  is  taken  up,  filter,  and  add  ace- 
tic acid  and  alcohol,  till  the  whole  is  precipitated ; 
lastly,  carefully  wash  with  spirit,  and  dry  in  the 
shade.  Remarks.  In  this  way  may  be  produced 
carmine  of  the  richest  and  most  lustrous  hue,  even 
from  samples  of  inferior  quality.    (See  Cochinil- 

UN.) 

CARPETS,  TO  CLEAN.  Before  proceeding 
to  sweep  a  carpet,  a  few  handfuls  of  waste  tea- 
leaves  should .  be  sprinkled  over  it  A  stiff  haur 
broom  or  brush  should  be  employed,  unless  the 
carpet  be  very  dirty,  when  a  whisk  or  carpet- 
broom  should  be  used  Jirsty  followed  by  another 
made  of  hair,  to  take  off  the  loose  dust  The  fre- 
quent use  of  a  stiff  carpet-broom  soon  wears  off  the 
beauty  of  the  beet  carpet  An  ordinary  clothes- 
brush  b  best  adapted  for  superior  carpets.  When 
carpets  are  vez;y  dirty,  they  should  be  cleaned  by 
shakily  and  beating. 

BaufsELs  Carfets  may  be  cleaned  as  follows : — 
Take  them  up  and  shake  and  boat  them,  so  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  free  IVom  dust  Have  the 
floor  thoroughly  scoured  and  dry,  and  nail  the 
carpet  firmly  down  upon  it  If  still  much  soiled, 
it  may  be  cleaned  in  the  following  manner : — Take 
a  pailful  of  clean  eold  spring  water,  and  put  into 
it  about  3  gills  of  ox-gall.  Take  another  pail  with 
clean  cold  water  only.  Now  rub  with  a  soft 
scrubbing  brush  some  of  the  ox-gall  water  on  the 
carpet,  which  will  raise  a  lather.  When  a  con- 
venient sized  portion  is  done,  wash  the  lather  off 
with  a  clean  Imen  cloth  dipped  in  the  clean  water. 
Let  this  water  be  changed  ftequently.  When  all 
the  lather  has  disappeared,  rub  the  part  with  a 
clean  dry  doth.  After  all  is  done,  open  the  win- 
dow to  allow  the  carpet  to  dry.  A  carpet  treated 
in  this  manner  will  be  greatly  refteshed  m  color, 
particulariy  the  greens.  It  is  very  advisable  in 
laying  down  carpets  at  first,  to  cover  the  floor  be- 
neath them  with  large  sheets  of  paper,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  dust  from  rising  between  the  boards. 
A  carpet  lasts  longer  by  adopting  this  precaution. 

KiDDBRMimrrBE  CAarcTs  will  scarcely  bear  the 


above  treatment  without  becoming  so  soft  as  to 
get  speedily  dirty  again.  This  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  prevented  by  brushing  them  over  with  a 
hot  weak  solution  of  size  in  water,  to  which  a  little 
alum  has  been  added.  Curd  soap,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  may  be  used  instead  of  ox-gall,  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  ii^ure  the  colors,  if  produced  by  false 
dyes.  When  there  are  spots  of  grease  on  the  car- 
peting, they  may  be  covared  with  curd  soap,  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  rubbed  with  a  brush 
until  the  stains  are  removed,  when  they  must  be 
cleaned  with  warm  water  as  before.  The  addition 
of  a  little  gall  to  the  soap  renders  it  more  effica- 
cious. 

CARRA6EENIN.  The  pure  jelly  extracted 
from  carrageen,  or  Irish  moss.  It  may  be  purified 
by  agitation  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  filtration.  It 
closely  resembles  animal  jelly.   (Lucae.) 

CARYOPHILLIN.  Sytu  Clove  Resin.  A 
resinous  substance,  extracted  from  Molucca  cloves 
by  means  of  alcohoL  By  repeated  evaporations 
and  re-solutions,  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  satiny, 
crystalline  state.  It  is  ^odorless,  tasteless,  fusible, 
volatile,  and  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

CASE-HARDENING,  (in  Mbtallurq^. 
The  operation  of  giving  a  surface  of  steel  to  pieow 
of  iron,  by  which  they  are  rendered  capable  of  re- 
ceiving great  external  hardness,  while  the  interior 
portion  retains  all  the  toughness  of  good  wrought 
iron.  Iron  tools,  fire-irons,  fenders,  kejrs,  ^tc.,  are 
usually  case-hardened. 

Proc.  I.  The  goods,  finished  in  every  respect 
but  polishing,  are  put  into  an  iron  box,  and  covered 
with  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal,  and  cemented 
at  a  red  heat,  for  a  period  varying  with  the  size 
and  description  of  the  articles  operated  on. 

II.  Cow's  horn  or  hoof  is  to  be  baked  or  tho- 
roughly dried,  and  pulverized.  To  this  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  bay  salt :  mix  them  with  stale 
chamber-lye,  or  white  wine  vinegar:  cover  the 
iron  with  this  mixture,  and  bed  it  in  the  same  in 
lo€un,  or  enclose  it  in  an  iron  box :  lay  it  then  on 
the  hearth  of  the  forge  to  dry  and  harden :  then 
put  it  into  the  fire,  and  blow  till  the  lump  have  a 
blood-red  heat,  and  no  higher,  lest  the  mixture  be 
burnt  too  much.  Take  the  iron  out,  and  immerse 
it  in  water  to  harden.  (Moxon's  Mechanic  Exer- 
cises.) 

III.  The  iron,  previously  polished  and  finished, 
is  to  be  heated  to  a  bright-red  and  rubbed  or 
sprinkled  over  with  pnissiate  of  potash.  As  soon 
as  the  prussiate  appears  to  be  decomposed  and  dis- 
sipated, plunge  the  article  into  cold  water. 

IV.  Make  a  paste  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  prussiate  of  potash  and  loam,  and  coat  the  iron 
therewith ;  then  expose  it  to  a  strong  red  heat,  and 
when  it  has  fallen  to  a  dull  red,  plunge  the  whole 
into  cold  water. 

Remarks.  The  process  of  case-hardening  has 
been  well  conducted  when  the  surface  of  the  metal 
proves  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  a  file.  The  last 
two  plans  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  com- 
mon method.  By  the  topical  application  of  the 
prussiate,  (as  in  III,)  any  part  of  a  piece  of  iron 
may  be  case-hardened,  without  interfering  with 
the  rest 

CASEINE.  Cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk, 
and  well  pressed,  is  nearly  pure  caseine.    (Liebig.) 

Remarks.    This  substance  has  lately  eniraged 
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the  attention  of  organic  chemiflt«,  from  being  a 
modification  of  the  principle  caMed  protcine  by 
Mulder.  When  caiieine  ia  thrown  down  from 
milk  by  adding  an  acid,  it  combines  with  a  little 
of  it,  forming  a  kind  of  salt  With  sulphuric  acid 
a  sulphate  of  caseine  is  formed.  The  acid  may  be 
rcnioved  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lead,  when 
pure  caseine  is  left  behind.  Lroumine  is  vegeta- 
ble caseine.  By  fint  adding  a  little  caustic  potaasa 
to  albumen,  and  tlien  some  alcohol,  a  precipitate 
is  fonned,  having  all  the  properties  of  caseine. 
(Liebig.) 

CA^$KS,  PRESERVATION  OF.  Casks  last 
longest  when  kept  cither  in  a  dry  situation,  or  one 
uniformly  very  moist  The  continual  variation 
from  the  one  to  the  other  speedily  rots  them.  As 
soon  as  casks  are  emptied  they  ^ould  be  bunged 
down  quite  air-tight,  with  as  much  care  as  if  they 
were  full,  by  which  means  they  will  be  preserved 
sweet.  Should  any  of  the  hoops  become  loose, 
tliey  should  be  immediately  driven  up  tight,  which 
will  at  once  prevent  the  liability  of  their  being  lost 
or  misplaced,  as  well  as  the  casks  fouling  or  be- 
coming musty  from  the  admission  of  air.  Good 
casks  are  very  expensive  articles.  The  casks  and 
VKta  Ix'longing  to  the  great  brewery  of  Barclay  & 
Co.,  of  London,  are  said  to  be  worth  several  score 
thoiwand  pounds. 

CASKS,  SWEETENING  MATCH  FOR. 
Pr^p.  Dip  a  strip  of  coan«  linen  cloth  into  melted 
briniMtone.  Use.  Set  fire  to  the  brimstone  match 
fonned  as  above,  put  it  into  the  cajik,  and  keep  it 
KUH|>ended  by  fastening  one  end  under  the  bung, 
which  should  be  driven  in  tight  After  the  lapse 
of  I  or  2  hours,  the  match  may  be  removed. 

CASKS.  STINKING  OR  MUSTY,  (TO 
(SWEETEN.)  For  this  purpose  numerous  plans 
are  followed,  among  which  the  following  may  lie 
mentioned.  In  every  case  great  care  should  lie 
taken  to  scald  or  weli  wash  the  casks  out  before 
filling  them  with  liquor. 

I.  Wash  them  well  out  with  oil  of  vitriol,  dilu- 
ted with  an  equal  weight  of  water ;  afterwards 
soak  them  in  clean  water  and  rinse  them  well. 

II.  Wash  them  first  with  a  little  chloride  of 
lime  and  hot  water,  then  with  water  soured  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  lantly,  with  pure  water,  until  ail 
the  fumes  and  smell  are  removed. 

III.  Match  them  with  sulphur,  or  with  sulphur 
mixed  with  a  very  little  saltpetre. 

IV.  Unhead  them  and  whitewash  them  with 
milk  of  lime,  made  pretty  strong.  Thb  plan  is 
commonly  followed  for  brewer's  vats. 

V.  Remove  the  headi  and  char  the  insides  of 
the  staves,  by  the  aid  of  a  fire  of  shavings,  kindled 
within  them.  A  safer  and  more  efTectual  method 
is  to  wash  tlie  dry  casks  out  with  the  most  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol  This  will  char  not  only  the 
surface  of  the  staves,  but  penetrate  into  all  the 
cracks,  which  the  fire  cannot  reach.  The  ex- 
pense is  trifling.  The  strongest  oil  of  vitriol,  sp. 
gr.  1 '^^5,  may  be  bought  in  quantity  at  \\d,  per 
lb.,  and  1  gallon,  worth  about  2«.,  will  wash  out 
upwards  of  .'tO  liogslieads,  if  common  care  be  taken 
not  to  wante  it  Can  (ton.  As  oil  of  vitriol  is  pow- 
erfully caustic  and  corrosive,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  Hpluidiiiig  it  o\'erthe  skin  or  clothes, 
afl  it  will  rapidly  bum  them. 

VI.  Steam  lias  lately  been  applied  to  the  insides 


of  casks,  with  great  advantage.  HiKli-preiMire 
steam  is  driven  in  at  the  bung-hole,  at  tlie  ssune 
time  that  the  cask  is  violently  agitated,  (a  heav\' 
chain  having  been  previously  put  into  it,)  until  all 
the  diit  and  bad  smell  is  rcmo\'ed.  This  plan  has 
been  lately  patented. 

VII.  Washing  the  casks  out  wiU>  a  lye  of  pearl- 
ash,  or  soda,  with  milk  of  lime,  strong  hot  Mine, 
cow-dung,  salt  and  water,  and  other  similar  liquoi* 
has  been  adopted,  by  some  penong.  The  coopen 
boil  the  staves  for  gin  casks  in  a  strong  lye  of  ainm 
before  placing  them  together,  to  prevent  their 
coloring  the  spirit,  but  washing  with  oil  of  vitriol 
is  a  better  plan.  Some  persons  fill  mnsty  casks 
with  water,  and  add  3  or  4  lbs.  of  coarsely-pow- 
dered charcoal,  and  agitate  well  for  a  few  da}'a. 

CAST  ENGRAVINGS.  These  m  made  b) 
taking  a  mould  from  any  kind  of  engraving,  and 
in  pouring  on  this  mould  an  alloy,  u  a  melted 
state,  capable  of  taking  the  finest  impreoHon. 
Bronze,  type  metal,  line,  &^,  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Tliis  plan  is  particularly  applicable  to  engra- 
vings which  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  of  which 
a  large  number  is  required.  As  soon  as  one  cast 
is  worn  out,  another  may  be  taken  from  the  origi- 
nal plutc,  BO  that  not  only  will  every  impression 
be  a  proof,  but  the  whole  expense  of  retouching 
will  be  avoided.  For  another  method  of  multiply- 
ing engravings,  see  EuiCTmoTYrE. 

CASTS,  (IN  FUSIBLE  METAL.)  A  com- 
bination of  3  parts  of  lead,  with  2  of  tin,  and  5  of 
bismuth,  forms  an  alloy  which  melts  at  the  tem- 
perature of  197^  Fahr. 

In  taking  casts  with  this  and  unilar  alloya,  it 
is  important  to  use  the  metal  at  a  temperatore  as 
low  as  possible ;  as,  if  but  a  few  degrees  elevated, 
tlie  water  which  adheres  to  the  things  from  which 
cadts  are  to  be  taken  is  converted  into  vapor,  and 
produces  bubbles.  The  fused  metal  must  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  in  a  teacup  until  just  ready  to  set  at 
the  edges,  and  then  poured  into  the  moulds.  Id 
this  way  beautiful  costs  from  moulds  of  wood,  or 
of  other  similar  substances,  may  be  procured. 
When  taking  impressions  from  gems,  seals,  &c.. 
the  fused  alloy  should  be  placed  on  paper  or  paste- 
board, and  stirred  about  till  it  becomes  pasty,  from 
cooling,  at  which  mmnent  the  gem,  die,  or  seal. 
rIiouIcT  be  suddenly  stamped  on  it,  and  a  ver)- 
sharp  impresHion  will  then  bo  obtained.  (Joiir.  of 
Science,  No.  26.) 

CASTORINE.  Syn,  Castorisia.  CASToaii'n 
CAXPiioa.  Prep.  Cut  castor  into  small  pieces  and 
boil  it  in  6  times  its  weight  of  alcohoL  On  cooling, 
it  will  deposite  the  castorine,  which,  by  re-solutioe 
in  alcohol,  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of 
prismatic  acicular  crystals. 

Rrmarka.  Genuine  RuMian  castor  must  be 
employed  in  the  above  process,  as  scarcely  any 
castorine  can  be  obtained  from  the  American. 
(Castorine  is  soluble  both  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol, 
is  inflammable,  and  by  long  boiling  with  nitric 
acid,  becomes  converted  into  castoric  acid.  Thii 
acid  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  baseo> 

CATALEPSY.  Syn.  Catalkpsis.  Catalst- 
siA.  Tranck.  a  diw.*aMe  in  which  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion  cease  to  exercise  their  functions, 
and  the  heart  and  lungN  feebly  perfonn  their  of- 
fices and  in  a  scarcely  perceptible  manner.     Tbt 
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paroxyvm  generally  comes  on  without  previous 
warning,  and  its  duration  varies  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  several  days,  and  if  medical  reports  are  to 
be  credited,  sometimes  for  a  much  longer  period. 
Dr.  Cullen  affinns  that  this  disease  is  always  coun- 
terfeited, but  this  surely  cannot  be  correct 

Treat,  Ammoniacal  stimulants  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  and  spiiitfious  liquors  injected  into  the 
■lomach,  with  general  friction  and  free  access  to 
pore  air,  are  t^D  best  remedies.  Electricity  and 
gmlvanisni  should  also  be  had  recoozse  to,  when 
(he  instruments  are  at  hand. 

CATARRH.     8yn.  CiTAMimm.    In  popular 
luguage,  a  ooM  in  the  head  or  chest    Influenxa 
MM  a  severer  form  of  this  complaint,  and  has  been 
c^led  epidemic  catarrh. 

The  conmion  symptoms  of  catarrh  are  a  copious 
ciischarge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  a  hoarMness, 
^uid  generally  a  cough,  more  or  less  severe.  The 
exciting  causes  are  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
^nd  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air,  while  the 
tkody  is  heated ;  hence  the  frequency  of  colds  in 
ohangeahle  weather. 

Tnmt.  A  light  or  spoon  diet  should  be  adopted, 
mad  animal  food  and  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors 
■hould  be  particularly  avoided.    The  bowels  should 
b«  opened  with  some  mild  aperients,  and  if  the 
«>7nptonis  be  severe,  or  fever  or  headache  be  pres- 
ent, small  diaphoretic  doses  of  antimonials,  ac- 
companied by  copious  draughts  of  diluents,  as 
buiey-water,  weak  tea,  or  ^el,  should  be  taken. 
Unless  in  very  bad  cases,  this  treatment,  with  pro- 
per care,  will  generally  efiect  a  cure. 

CATECHINE.  Syn.  Catbchuic  Acid.  Res- 
uovb  Tanton.  Prep,  Cubical  gambir  or  catechu, 
powdered  and  treated  with  cold  water,  leaves  an 
insoluble  residuum,  which,  by  repeated  solutions  in 
alcohol,  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of  white 
■iky  needles. 

rr0p.  It  strikes  a  green  color  with  the  salts  of 
iron,  iMit  does  not  precipitate  gelatine.  When  dis- 
solved in  caustic  potassa,  and  the  solution  exposed 
to  the  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  Japonic  Acid 
formed.  If,  instead  of  caustic  potassa,  the  carbon- 
ate be  employed,  it  is  converted  into  Rubimc  Acid. 

CATGUT.  Syn.  CoaoEABOYAU,  (Fr.)  Darm- 
SArrB,  {Oer.)  The  prepared  and  twisted  intestines 
of  animals.  Prep.  The  gutff,  taken  while  warm 
from  the  animal,  are  thoroi^ly  cleaned,  freed  from 
adherent  fat,  and  well  rinsed  in  pure  water.  They 
are  next  soaked  for  about  2  days  in  water,  after 
which  they  are  laid  on  a  table  and  scraped  with 
a  coppei'piHte,  having  a  semi-circular  notch,  be- 
ginning the  operation  at  the  smaller  end.  The 
guts  are  then  put  into  fresh  water,  and  soaked 
until  the  next  day,  when  they  are  again  scraped, 
the  larger  ends  cut  off,  and  after  well  washing, 
again  steeped  for  a  night  in  fresh  water,  and  then 
for  2  or  3  hours  in  lye  water,  each  gallon  of  which 
OQOtains  1  oz.  each  of  pearlash  and  potash.  They 
are  liMtly  washed  in  clean  water,  and  passed 
through  a  polished  hole  in  a  piece  of  brass  to 
■DooCh  and  equalize  their  surface,  and  then  twist- 
ed and  sorted  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
tbey  are  intended. 

Kewtarkt.  Catgut  is  employed  in  several  of  the 
arts.  The  stikigs  of  haips,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  the  violin  class,  are  formed  of  this  material. 
For  this  purpose  the  mucous  and  peritoneal  mem- 
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brancs  are  removed  with  great  care,  they  are  then 
soaked  for  a  day  or  two  in  water,  to  which  potash 
is  added,  then  removed  to  water  impregnated  with 
burnt  lees  of  wine,  which  is  made  stronger  by 
degrees,  scraping  them  carefully  to  separate  the 
fat  As  soon  as  the  intestines  begin  to  float,  they 
are  immediately  taken  out,  twisted,  brimstoned, 
again  twisted,  and  dried ;  when  sufficiently  dry, 
the  catgut  is  rubbed  over  with  olive  oil,  and  kept 
as  long  as  convenient  before  use,  as  it  improves 
by  age.  Whipcord  is  made  from  catgut,  which 
is  sewed  together  while  soft  with  the  filandre  or 
scrapings,  niter  which  it  is  put  into  a  frame  and 
twisted.  It  next  receives  1  or  2  sulphurings, 
and  is  then  dyed  and  coiled  up  for  sale.  Red  and 
black  ink,  infusion  of  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
alum  or  blue  vitriol  has  been  added,  (blue  and  pur- 
ple,) distilled  verdigris  or  sap  green,  are  the  dyes 
commonly  employ^L  Bowstring*  for  hatmakera 
are  made  out  of  the  largest  intestines,  4  to  12  of 
which  are  twisted  together,  until  the  cord  is  ex- 
tended to  15  to  25  feet  in  length.  It  is  then  rub- 
bed perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  knots,  half 
dried,  sulphured  twice,  again  stretched  and  sul- 
phured, and  lastly,  dried  in  a  state  of  tension. 
Clockmaker'9  cords  are  made  of  the  smalfest  in-^^ 
testines.  When  wanted  particulariy  small,  they'^ 
are  slit  into  strings  by  means  of  a  knife,  fitted  with 
a  ball  to  guide  it  In  this  operation  the  gut  is 
strained  over  the  ball,  and  an  equal  portion  of  the 
divided  gut  pulled  down  by  each  hand,  while  the 
knife  remains  immoveable.  This  method  is  similar 
in  principle  to  that  by  which  the  barrels  of  straws 
are  divided  by  the  straw-plait  makers. 

The  best  fine  catgut  comes  from  Italy,  and  is 
made  at  Venice  or  Rome.  The  superiority  arises 
from  its  being  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  thin 
sinewy  sheep,  whQe  that  made  in  England  is  form- 
ed from  the  fat  sheep  killed  for  the  shambles.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  physiologists,  that  the 
membranes  of  healthy  lean  animals  are  much 
tougher  than  those  of  fat  ones.  This  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  human  species ;  few  men  being 
at  the  same  time  very  muscular  and  corpulent. 

A  coarse  species  of  catgut,  used  for  tuminjr 
lathes  and  similar  purposes,  is  made  from  the  in- 
testines of  horses.  The  guts,  previously  cleaned, 
are  soaked  in  water,  with  a  pailful  of  weak  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime  for  each  8  or  10  sets: 
the  mucous  membrane  is  then  separated,  the  in- 
testine cut  into  4  strips  by  forcing  a  ball  with  4 
knives  placed  crosswise  along  them  ;  these  strips 
arc  next  twisted,  and  when  dry,  any  slight  inequal- 
ities removed  by  fish  skin. 

CATHARTICS.  Syn,  Purgatives.  These 
have  been  divided  into  5  orders  or  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  particular  actions.  The  following  are 
the  principal  of  each  class. 

1.  {Laxatives f  lenitives,  or  mild  eatheirties.) 
Mauna,  cassia  pulp,  tamarinds,  prunes,  honey, 
and  phosphate  of  soda ;  castor,  almond,  and  olive 
oils ;  ripe  fruit. 

2.  {Saline,  or  cooling  laxatives.)  Epsom  salts, 
glauber  salts,  phosphate  of  soda,  (tasteless  salts,' 
seidlitz  powders,  &c. 

3.  (Active  cathartics,  occasionally  acrid,  fre- 
quently tonic  and  stomachic.)  Rhubarb,  senna, 
aloes,  Slc. 

4.  {Drastic  or  violent   purgatives.)     Jalap, 
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■cammony,  gamboge,  croton  oil,  colocynth,  elate-   iii^  a  Kofl  eecliar,  which  \m  ■lowly  detached.     It  ■ 
ritun,  &c.  eiiiploved  to  open  ioNuefl,  abacfci.  Slc. 

b.  {Mercurial  purgatizes.)  Calomel,  Uue-piU,  CAUSTIC,  COMMON.  Sjm.  CAi-vricctii 
quickiilver  with  chalk,  6lc,  commune  mitil'b.   (P.  L.  1745.)     Prtp,    8oft  Mwp 

The  doeee  of  all  the  above  will  be  found  in  the  and  quicklime,  equal  part*.  Mix  them  at  the  time 
table  of  the  doaea  of  medicines,  aa  well  as  at  the   of  use. 

end  of  the  notices  of  most  of  them,  in  their  alpha-  ;      Remarks,    Both   the  above  are  leai  liablr  to 
betical  order.  I  spread  tlian  pure  potawa,  bat  are  cousiderablv 

CATHARTINE.  The  purgative  principle  of  weaker, 
senna,  obtained  bv  Lasaaigne  and  Fenuelle  from  a  CAUSTIC,  (roa  Caxkee  i.v  Hoasm.)  Prrp. 
strong  aqueous  mfusion  of  the  leaves.  Prep.  Dissolve  corrosive  sublimate  \  ox.  in  muriatic  arid  1 
Evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  out  of  con-  oz.,  then  aild  rectified  spirit  and  m'ati^r,  uf  facii  4  mm. 
tact  with  the  air,  then  digest  m  alcohol,  filter,  and  i  CAUSTIC,  OPIATE.  Syn.  Commu^v  Cai  »- 
evaiwrate.  Prop.  Color,  reddish ;  taste  and  smell,  tic  with  Oriun.  (Common  caustic  4  dr. :  |io«-- 
nauifcous ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  dered  opium  1  dr. ;  soft  soap  enough  to  mix.  (V. 
strong!)'  cathartic.  '  Applied  to  fungous  ulcen. 

CATHETER.  A  long  hollow  tnbe  introduced  |  CEMENT.  Any  substance  which,  on  briii^ 
into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpoae  of  drawing  off  its  placed  between  two  surfaces,  makes  them  adhere 
contents.  Catheters  are  either  made  of  metal  or  ^  together.  This  name  is  also  applied  (in  arclutrc- 
elastic  gum ;  and  if  of  the  former  material,  a  suit-  |  ture)  to  swne  species  of  mortam,  employed  either 
able  shape  is  given  to  them,  foi  the  ptupoae  of  ac-  to  unite  stones  or  bricks  into  masses,  or  as  a  pro- 
commodatiug  them  to  the  flexure  of  the  urethra.     |  tective  covering  against  the  weather  or  water. 

Prep.  I.  Coat  a  piece  of  smooth  catgut  wUh  I  CE.MENT,  ALABASTER.  Prep.  I.  Finely- 
melted  wax,  and  wliile  still  warm,  bend  it  to  a  powdered  plaster  of  Paris,  made  into  a  cream  with 
proper  shape.     When  cold,  dip  it  repeatedly  into  '  water. 

an  ethereal  solution  of  Indian  rubber,  until  a  suffi-        II.  Melt  yellow  resin,  or  equal  parts  of  yelloT 
^'   cient  thickness  is  obtained,  dry  by  a  gentle  heat, '  resin  and  beeswax,  then  stir  in  half  as  much  fiaelv- 
and  then  boil  it  in  water  to  melt  out  the  wax,  and   powdered  plaster  of  Paris. 

to  allow  the  catgut  to  bo  withdrawn.     A  piece  of  I      Use.    The  fii^  is  used  to  join  and  fit  together 
polifihed  steel  wire  may  be  used  instead  of  catgut. :  pieces  of  alulwuter  or  marble,  or  to  mend  broken 

II.  Instead  of  applying  the  caoutchouc  in  solu-  '  plaster  fitriireii.  The  second  is  used  to  join  alabas- 
tion,  wind  ribands  of  it  round  the  wire,  having  ;  ter,  mariile,  iiorpliyry,  Derbyshire  f>par,  and  anv 
pn'viously  softened  their  edgt^  with  ether,  or  by  Kiinilar  substuucctt,  that  will  bear  being  heated  ni 
boiling  in  water.  Over  this  wind,  as  tiglitly  as  must  he  applied  hot,  and  the  stone  must  be  made 
poMKihlc,  a  strong  silk  riband,  and  over  all  some  '  wunn.  Uerb\'shire,  and  some  other  siooes,  nuy 
tine  packthread.  The  next  duy  boil  the  whole  in  .  also  be  joined  by  heating  them  sufliciently  t*  melt 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  withdraw  the  wire  ;  a  lump  of  sulphur,  with  which  their  edgt-s  must  be 
hutti y,  polish  off  tlie  outside  os  smoothly  as  posssi-  then  sineured,  after  which  they  must  be  placed  ta- 
ble. ^Soe  Caoutciiol'c.)  ;  gether,  and  held  ho  until  cold.     little  deficirnctMi 

III.  Weave  a  smooth  tissue  of  eilk  over  the  ;  as  chipn  out  of  the  coruen,  Ace,  may  be  filled  up 
bent  wire,  and  then  coat  it  with  a  surface  of  In-  '  with  meltt'd  sulphur  or  bleached  shellac,  colomi 
dian  rubber,  or  elastic  vaniish.  Finish  it  off  us  before,    to  anv  shade ,  as  re<|uired. 

CAUDLE,  (IN  CooKKRv.)  A  siK-cies  of  gnicl.  i  CEMENT,  ARCHITECTURAL.  Prep.  I 
Made  with  oatmeal,  groats,  rice,  ur  wheat  flour,  ,  Reduce  paper  to  a  smooth  pshte  by  boiling  rt  lO 
and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  good  ale,  and  as  ;  water ;  tlifu  add  an  equal  weight  each  of  siArd 


much  mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  &c.,  as  will  make  it 
agreeable.  White  wine,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a 
little  of  the  peel  grated,  with  1  or  mon*  eggs,  are 


whiting  and  good  dize  ;  boil  to  a  prujier  conairiteiK«. 

II.  Pupi'r,  |iaste,  and  size,  equal  parts ;  finflv- 

powd<>n'd  plaster  of  Paris,  to  make  it  of  a  proper 


fn-quently  added.      It   is  an   excellent  domestic  conMiritence.     Vhc  it  us  soon  as  mixed. 

ri'Mii'dy  for  colds,  &c.,  unarcom|»anied  with  fever.  Use.  To  make  architectural  ornaments,  buili* 

for  which  purpose  it  should  be  taken  on  going  to  statueK,  coIuuuih,  &c.    It  is  very  liisht,  and  receivM 

rest.  a  giKxl  jwliNli,  but  will  not  stand  the  weather. 

(WrSTICS.     SulMlances  that  corrode  or  de-  CEMENT,    ARMENIAN.      Syn.    Diamond 


stniy  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  organized  iMxlies. 
Tiii'ir  action  is  coiiiinonly  called  **  buniing." 

The  principal  raustics  employed  by  surgeons 
art',  nitrate  of  silver^  caustic  potassa,  sulphate 
of  ropprr,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  tho  nitric 
und  acetic  acids. 

Use.  C'austics  are  employed  to  remove  excres- 
cenres,  morbid  growths,  grunulations,  &-c.,  as 
eonL<<,  warts,  and  prumitl'-sh,  and  to  open  issues, 
absci*aiies  uc. 

CAU.'^TIC,  Ct)MMON.  Syn.  Potash  with 
LiMK.  PoTKvriAi.  Caitkry.  Potassa  ci;m  Caix.'k. 
Prep.  Ilydratf  of  |int(u«a  and  quicklime,  e<iual 
parts;  rub  them  ttigcther  in  a  mortar,  and  keep 
thrin  in  a  wfll-rtirkcd  iMiltl".  i.P.  L.)  Use.  When 
placed  on  tlie  skin,  it  rapidly  decomposes  it,  leav- 


O.MKNT.       PkRBIAN  DITTO,    TuRKISH  UITTO.      Tlltf 

urtiul(*,iio  nmch  esteemed  for  uniting  pieces  of  Im- 
ken  glass,  for  repairing  precious  stones,  and  for  er- 
nientin<jr  them  to  watch  coses  and  other  oral* 
inents,  i}«  made  by  soaking  ininglaMS  in  water  until 
it  becomes  quitr  sitft,  and  then  mixing  it  with 
spirit  in  whicii  u  little  gum  mustic  and  ammoBit- 
cuin  have  lK*eii  dit*<olved. 

The  jewel  lent  of  Turkey,  who  are  mostly  A** 
meniaii!*,  have  a  Hinsnlar  method  of  omameBliag 
watch-raneM,  \r.,  with  diamomU  ami  crtlier  pp" 
(riouH  Htdueit,  by  simply  i^lueing  or  cementing  (&>■ 
on.  The  stone  is  set  in  silver  or  gold*  and  tbt 
lower  part  of  the  metal  made  flat,  or  to  correspOBil 
with  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  he  fixed ;  it  is  thro 
warmed  geutly,  and  boa  the  glue  applied,  which 
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if  to  Tciy  ■Uang  that  the  parts  thus  cemented 
never  separate;  thk  riae,  which  will  strongly 
unite  bits  of  glass,  and  even  polished  steel,  and 
may  be  appliMl  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  is 
thus  made  in  Turkey : — ^Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of 
gum  mastich,  each  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  in  as 
much  spirits  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  it 
liquid;  and  in  another  vessel^  disaolve  as  much 
■mgiass,  previously  a  Bttle  softened  in  water, 
(tbmigh  none  of  the  water  must  be  used,)  in 
French  brandy  or  good  mm,  as  will  make  a  two- 
ounce  vial  of  very  strong  glue,  adding  two  small 
bits  of  gum  galbanum,  or  ammoniacuro,  which 
must  be  nibbed  or  ground  till  they  are  dissolved. 
Then  mix  the  whole  with  a  sufficient  heat  Keep 
the  glue  in  a  vial  closely  stopped,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  used,  set  the  vial  in  boiling  water.  Some 
persons  have  sold  a  composition  under  the  name  of 
Armenian  cement,  in  England ;  but  this  compo- 
sition is  badly  made ;  it  is  much  too  thin,  and  the 
qnantity  of  maatich  is  much  too  small  (Eton.) 

IL  The  following  are  good  proportions:  isin- 
glass, soaked  m  water  and  dissolved  in  spirit,  2  oz., 
(thick  0  dissolve  in  this  10  grains  of  very  pale 
gum  ammoniac,  (in  tears,)  by  rubbing  them  to- 
gether ;  then  add  6  large  team  of  gum  mastioh, 
riisinlved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  rectified 
spirit 

IIL  fsinglasB,  dissolved  in  proof  spirit,  as  above, 
3  OS. ;  boCUxns  of  mastioh  varnish  (thick  but  clear) 
I^OK.;  mizwelL 

Rewmrkt.  When  carefully  made,  this  cement 
resists  moisture,  and  dries  ooleriess.  As  usually 
met  with,  it  is  not  only  of  very  bad  quality,  but 
•oU  at  exorbitant  prices. 

CEMENT,  BRUYER£*S  WATER.  Prep, 
Mix  3  galkms  of  day  with  1  gallon  of  slaked  lime, 
and  expose  them  to  a  full  red  heat  for  3  hours. 

CEMENT,  BUILDING.  Syn.  AaTinciAL 
PuzzoLBNX.  Prep.  This  is  made  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  clay  or  loam,  broken  pottery,  flints,  or 
siUcious  sand,  or  broken  bottle-glasi,  with  wood 
ashes,  to  a  considerable  heat  in  a  furnace,  until  it 
becomes  partially  vitrified.  It  must  then  be  ground 
to  a  fine  powder,  sifted,  and  mixed  with  one-third 
Ha  weight  of  quicklime,  also  in  fine  powder,  after 
which  it  must  be  packed  (tight)  in  casks  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  air  and  moisture.  For  use,  it  is 
mixed  up  with  water,  and  applied  like  Roman 
cement 

CEMENT,  BOTANY  BAY.  YeUow  gum 
and  hriekdost  equal  parti,  melted  together.  Used 
to  cement  coarse  earthenware,  Slc 

CEMENT,  CHINESE  Prep,  Dkm>lve  shel- 
lac  in  enough  rectified  spirit  to  make  a  liquid  of 
the  consistenoe  of  treacle. 

n.  Instead  of  spirit,  use  wood  naphtha,  (pyiox- 
ilie  spirit) 

IIL  Boil  borax  1  oz.  and  shellac  4  oi.  in  water 
mtil  disBolvad. 

Um.  To  mend  glass,  china,  fonoy  ornaments, 
ibc  The  first  form  produces  a  cement  so  strong 
that  pieces  of  wood  may  be  joined  together,  cut 
riafi^gly  acroai  the  grain,  and  will  afterwards  re- 
art  tnnij  attempt  to  break  them  at  the  same 
place.  In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Oeaaa,  m  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  a 
■nilar  cement  is  nsed  to  Join  pieces  of  wood  for 
bows,  Ujmms,  dtc    The  flwd  m  thhily  smeared 


over  each  face  of  the  joint,  a  piece  of  very  thin 
gauze  interposed,  and  the  whole  pressed  tightly 
together  and  maintained  so  until  the  next  day. 
Joints  60  made  will  even  bear  the  continual  flex- 
ure of  a  bow  without  separating. 

CEMENT,  COPPERSMITHS*.  BuUock's 
blood  thickened  with  finely  powdered  quicklime. 
£/«€.  To  secire  the  edges  and  rivets  of  copper 
boilers,  to  mend  leaks  from  joints,  6ui.  It  must 
be  used  as  soon  as  mixed,  as  it  rapidly  gets  hard. 
It  is  extremely  cheap  and  very  durable,  and  is 
suited  for  many  purposes  where  a  strong  cement 
is  required.     It  is  frequently  called  blood  cement. 

CEMENT,  CUTLERS'.  Prep.  I.  Black 
rosin  4  lbs. ;  beeswax  1  lb. ;  melt,  then  add  1  lb. 
of  finely-powdered  and  wellndried  brickdust 

II.  Equal  weights  of  rosin  and  brickdust  melt- 
ed together. 

Use.  To  fix  knives  and  forks  in  their  handles. 

CEMENT,  EGG.  White  of  esg  thickened 
with  finely-powdered  quicklime.  Uee,  To  mend 
earthenware,  glass,  chma,  marble,  alabaster,  spar 
ornaments,  ^lc    It  does  not  resist  moisture. 

CEMENT,  ELECTRICAL  AND  CHEM- 
IC AL,  (SINGER'S.)    L  Rosin  5  lbs. ;  wax  and 
dry  red  ochre,  in  fine  powder,  of  each,  1  lh.;jflL* 
plaster  of  Paris  4  oz. ;  melt  the  first  two,  then'^P^ 
add  the  ochre,  and,  lastly,  the  plaster.    Mix  well 
together. 

II.  Black  rosin  7  lbs. ;  well-dried  red  ochre  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  as  above. 

Use.  To  cement  the  plates  in  voltaic  troughs, 
join  chemical  vessels,  &«. 

CEMENT,  ENGINEERS'.  L  Mix  ground 
white-lead  with  as  much  powdered  red-lead  as 
will  make  it  of  the  consistenoe  of  putty. 

II.  Mix  equal  weights  of  red  and  white  lead 
with  boiled  linseed  oil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Use.  Employed  by  engineers  and  others  to 
make  metallic  joints.  A  washer  of  hemp,  yam, 
or  canvass  smeared  with  the  cement  is  placed 
in  the  joint,  which  is  then  "brought  home,"  or 
screwed  up  tight     It  dries  as  hard  as  stone. 

This  cement  answers  well  for  joining  broken 
stones,  however  large.  Cistems  built  of  square 
stones,  put  together,  while  dry,  with  this  cement, 
wiH  never  leu  or  come  to  repair.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  use  it  for  an  inch  or  two  next  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  rest  of  the  joint  may  be  filled  with  good 
mortar.  It  is  better,  however,  to  use  it  for  the 
whole  joint. 

CEMENT,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  Shel- 
lac melted  and  run  into  small  sticks  the  size  of  a 
quill.  Use.  To  join  glass,  earthenware,  &c.  The 
edges  must  be  heated  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  the 
cement,  which  must  be  then  thinly  smeared  over 
them,  and  the  joint  made  while  they  are  still  hot 
Tliis  is  the  cement  so  commonly  vended  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

CEMENT,  FRENCH.  Prep.  Make  a  thick 
mucilage  with  gum  arable  and  water,  then  add 
staroh  in  fine  powder  to  thicken  it  Use.  Em- 
ployed by  naturalists  and  French  artificial -flower 
makers.     A  little  lemon  juice  is  sometimes  added. 

CEMENT  FOR  IRON  BOILERS,  &c. 
Prep.  Dried  clay  in  powder  6  lbs.;  iron  filings 
1  lb. ;  make  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oiL  Used 
to  stop  the  cracks  and  leaks  in  iron  boilers, 
stoves,  &c. 
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CEMENT  FOR  BROKEN  GLASS,  CHI- 
NA, Slc.  Various  preparatiolu  and  methods  are 
adopted  for  mending  broken  china,  earthenware, 
and  glass,  among  which  are  the  following:  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  with  quicklime,  in  knpal- 
pable  powder,  into  a  paste  ;  to  which  is  sometimes 
added  a  little  whey,  made  by  mixing  vinegar  and 
milk.  A  little  isinglass,  dissolved  in  mastich  var- 
nish, is  another  cement.  Nature  supplies  some 
cements  ready  to  our  hands,  as  the  juice  of  garlic 
and  the  white  slime  of  large  snails ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  in  a  respectable  scientific  journal  that 
a  broken  flint  has  been  joined  so  effectually  with 
this  snail  cement,  that  when  dashed  upon  a  stone 
pavement  the  flint  broke  elsewhere  than  at  the 
cemented  part  In  thoir  anxiety  to  unite  broken 
articles,  persons  generally  defeat  themselves  by 
qireading  the  cement  too  thickly  upon  the  edges 
of  the  article,  whereas  the  least  possible  quantity 
should  be  used,  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  almost 
close  together ;  and  this  may  be  aided  by  heating 
the  fragments  to  be  joined.  (Chambers^s  Infor- 
mation for  the  People.) 

(See  also  Armenian,  ExTEnroaANEOus,  Chi- 
nese Cements,  &«.  &«.) 

CEMENT,  GAD*S  HYDRAULIC.  Prep. 
Mix  3  IbSk  of  well-dried  and  powdered  clay  with 
1  lb.  of  oxide  of  iron ;  then  add  as  much  boiled 
oil  as  will  reduce  them  to  a  stiff*  paste. 

Use.  For  work  required  to  harden  under  water. 

CEMENT,  GLASS  GRINDERS'.  I.  Melt 
pitch  and  add  thereto  one  fourth  of  its  weight 
each  of  finely-powdered  wood-ashes  and  hard  tal- 
low.    For  coarse  work. 

II.  Melt  4  lbs.  of  black  rosin,  then  add  1  lb. 
each  of  beeswax  and  whiting  previously  heated 
red  hot  and  still  warm. 

IH.  Shellac  melted,  and  applied  to  the  pieces 
previously  warmed. 

Utf.  To  fix  the  articles  while  grinding. 

CEMENT,  GLUE.  Prep,  i.  Melt  1  lb.  of 
glue  without  water,  then  add  1  lb.  of  black  rosin 
and  4  oz.  of  red  ochre. 

II.  Melt  glue  without  water,  then  stir  in  \  of  its 
weight  each  of  boiled  oil  and  red  ochre. 

use.  For  various  common  purposes,  especially 
to  fix  stones  in  their  frames. 

CEMENT,  HAMELIN*S,  (oa  MASTICH.) 
To  any  given  weight  of  the  earth  or  earths,  com- 
monly called  pit-sand,  river-sand,  rock-sand,  or 
any  other  sand  of  the  same  or  the  like  nature, 
or  pulverized  earthenware  or  porcelain,  add  two 
thirds  of  such  given  weiglit  of  the  earth  or  earths, 
commonly  called  Portland  stone,  Bath  stone,  or 
any  other  stone  of  the  same  or  like  nature,  pul- 
verized. To  every  560  Ibs^  of  tliese  eartlis,  so 
prepared,  add  40  Ibs^  of  litharge,  and  with  the 
last-mentioned  given  weights  combine  2  lbs.  of 
pulverized  glass  or  flint  stone.  Then  join  to  this 
mixture  1  lb*  of  minium  and  2  lbs.  of  gray  oxide 
of  lead. 

When  this  composition  is  intended  to  be  made 
into  cement,  to  every  605  lbs*  of  the  compositiou 
are  added  5  grmllons  of  vegetable  oil,  as  linseed  oil, 
walnut  oil,  or  pink  oil.  The  composition  is  then 
mixed  in  a  similar  way  to  mortar. 

When  this  cement  is  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
covering  buildings  intended  to  resemble  stone,  tlie 
surface  of  the  building  is  washed  with  oil 


CEMENT,  IRON.  This  ■  fonned  of  the 
borings  or  tumings  of  cast-iron,  which  should  be 
clean  and  free  from  rust,  mixed  with  a  lonall 
quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  and  flowers  of  salphnr. 
When  wanted  for  use,  it  is  mixed  ap  with  jusi 
enough  water  to  thoroughly  moisten  it,  and  it  is 
rammed  or  calked  into  the  joints  with  a  btaat 
calking  chisel  and  hammer,  after  which  the  joal 
is  screwed  up  by  its  bolts  as  tightly  as  poasiUe. 
If  the  tumings  or  borings  be  very  coane,  they  ai« 
broken  by  pounding  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  the 
dust  sifted  off*  before  use.  The  foUowring  are  good 
proportions. 

I.  Sal  ammoniac  in  powder  2  oi. ;  flowers  of 
sulphur  1  oz. ;  iron  borings  5  lbs* ;  water  to  mix. 

II.  Sal  ammoniac  1  ox.;  sulphur  )  os.;  iroa 
borings  6  lbs. ;  water  to  mix. 

III.  Sal  ammoniac  9  ox. ;  iron  borings  7  or  8 
lbs. ;  water  to  mix. 

IV.  Iron  borings  4  lbs. ;  good  pipeclay  2  lbs.; 
powdered  potsherd  1  lb. ;  make  them  into  a  paste 
with  salt  and  water. 

Remark*.  The  first  of  theae  forms  is  that  gea- 
erally  employed  for  common  purposes,  but  fsr- 
meriy  much  more  sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac  wna 
used.  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  leading  engi- 
neers of  London,  that  the  strongest  cement  is 
made  without  sulphur,  and  with  only  1  or  2  parts 
of  sal  ammoniac  to  100  of  iron  bonngs,  (see  the 
third  form ;)  but  that  when  the  work  is  required 
to  dry  rapidly,  as  for  steam  joints  of  machinefy 
wanted  in  haste,  the  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  ii 
increased  a  little,  and  occasionally  a  very  smaH 
quantity  of  sulphur  is  added.  This  additioa  makes 
it  set  quicker,  but  reduces  its  strength.  As  the 
power  of  the  cement  depends  on  the  oxidixement 
and  consequent  expansion  of  the  mass,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  less  foreign  matter  introduced  the 
better.  No  more  of  this  cement  should  be  made 
at  a  time  tlian  can  be  used  at  once,  because  it 
soon  spoils.  I  have  seen  it  become  quite  hot  by 
standing  even  a  few  hours,  when  it  contained  sol- 
phur ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  workmea, 
that  when  much  sulphur  is  used,  and  it  has  beea 
left  together  in  quantity  all  night,  combustion  hss 
taken  place. 

The  last  form  produces  a  cement  that  gets  very 
hard  when  allowed  to  dry  slowly. 

CEMENT,  JAPANESE.  Syn.  Rice  Glfe. 
Prep.  Intimately  mix  the  best  powdered  rioe  with 
a  little  cold  water,  then  f^radually  add  boiling  wa- 
ter, until  a  proper  consistence  ^s  aoqoired,  being 
particularly  careful  to  keep  it  well  stirred  all  ths 
time ;  lastly,  it  must  be  boiled  for  1  minnte  ia  a 
clean  saucepan  or  earthen  pipkin. 

Ute.  This  glue  is  beautifully  white,  and  abnoit 
transparent,  for  which  reason  it  is  well  adapted  lor 
fancy  paper  work,  which  requires  a  strong  aad 
coloriesi  cement 

CEMENT,  KEENE\S  MARBLE.  ThtM- 
lowing  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
White  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  will  ei- 
plain  the  preparation  of  this  beautiful  and  vssM 
cement:  **  Keene's  Marble  Cement  b  deacfibadss 
a  combination  of  sulpliate  of  lime  and  aloo^'  Hw 
g)*psum  undergoes  the  same  preparai«on  as  ftf 
plaster  of  Paris,  being  deprived  of  »*•  water  of  erp- 

*  A  pleMlof  Unt  Is  flven  to  thii  cement  by  sddtaf  a  Ill- 
tie  •oluttoa  01  greea  coppwaa  to  tbs  alom  Uf  asr. 
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Ullixation  by  baking.  It  is  then  steeped  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum ;  and  this  compound, 
when  recalcined  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  use.  This  cement  has  been  most  exten- 
sively applied  as  a  stucco  ;  but  the  finer  qualities, 
(when  colored  by  the  simple  process  of  infusing 
mineral  colon  in  the  water  with  which  the  ce- 
ment powder  is  finally  mixed  for  working,)  being 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  produce 
beautiful  imitations  of  mosaic,  and  other  inlaid 
marbles,  scagliola,  Slc  The  cement  is  not  adapted 
to  hydraulic  purposes,  or  for  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er, but  has  been  used  as  a  stucco  in  the  internal 
decorations  of  Windsor  and  Buckingham  palaces. 
From  its  extreme  hardneas,  it  h^  been  found 
senriceable  when  used  for  imbedding  and  setting 
the  tiles  of  tesselated  pavements,  £c. ;  and  has 
been  adopted  for  this  purpose  at  the  French  Pro- 
testant church,  the  new  fire-proof  chambers  m 
Sbortcr*s  Court,  and  the  Reform  Club-House." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lee  adverted  to  the  ex- 
treme hardness  of  the  cement  as  its  principal  re- 
commendation, when  applied  as  stucco  and  for 
mouklinga. 

CEMENT,  MAHOGANY.  Prep,  I.  Melt 
beeswmz  4  oz. ;  then  add  Indian  ired  1  oz.,  and 
enough  yellow  ochre  to  produce  the  reouired  tbt. 

II.  Shellac,  melted  and  colored  as  alMve.  Very 
bard. 

Use.  To  fill  up  holes  and  cracks  in  mahogany. 

CEMENT,  OPTICIAN'S.  Prep.  I.  Shel- 
lac, softened  with  rectified  spirit  or  wood  naph- 
tha.    For  fine  work. 

II.  Melt  wax  1  ox.,  and  resin  15  oz. ;  then  add 
whiting  4  oz. ;  previously  made  red  hot,  and  still 
warm. 

III.  Resin  1  lb. ;  melt,  then  add  plaster  of  Paris 
(dry)  4  oz. 

cTse.  To  fix  glasses,  stones,  du;.,  while  polishing 
and  cutting.  The  last  is  a  very  strong  cement  for 
rough  purposes. 

CEMENT,  PARABOLIC.  Syn,  Universal 
CxMEifT.  Prep.  Curdle  skim-milk,  press  out  the 
whey,  and  dry  the  curd  by  a  gentle  heat,  but  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  it  has  become  quite 
dry,  grind  it  to  powder  in  a  cofiee  or  pepper  mill, 
and  mix  it  with  j'^  of  its  weight  of  finely-powdered 
quicklime,  and  a  piece  of  camphor  the  size  of  a 
pea,  also  reduced  to  powder,  to  every  ounce  of  the 
mixture.  Keep  it  in  wide-mouth  1  oz.  vials,  well 
cofked.  For  use,  make  it  into  a  paste  with  a  little 
water,  and  apply  it  immediately. 

CEMENT,  PARKER'S.  This  valuable  ce- 
ment m  made  of  the  nodules  of  indurated  and 
slightly  ferruginous  marl,  called  by  mineralogists 
septaria,  and  also  of  some  other  species  of  argilla- 
eeous  limestone.  These  are  bunied  in  conical 
kilns,  with  pit  coal,  in  a  similar  way  to  other  lime- 
stone, care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  too 
mnch  beat,  as  if  the  pieces  undergo  the  slightest 
degree  of  fusion,  even  on  the  surface,  they  will  be 
uifit  to  form  the  cement.  After  being  properly 
roasted,  the  calx  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder 
by  grinding,  and  immediately  packed  in  barrels,  to 
keep  it  from  the  air  and  moisture. 

Use.  It  m  tempered  with  water  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence, and  applied  at  once,  as  it  soon  hardens, 
and  will  not  bear  being  again  softened  down  with 


water.  For  foundations  and  cornices  exposed  to 
the  weather,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  clean  angular  sand  ;  for  use  as  a  com- 
mon mortar,  with  about  twice  as  much  sand  ;  for 
coating  walls  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  the  com- 
mon proportions  are  3  of  sand  to  2  of  cement,  and  for 
walls  exposed  to  extreme  dryness  or  heat,  about 
2^  or  3  of  sand  to  1  of  cement ;  for  facing  cistern 
work,  water  finontages,  &«.,  nothing  but  cement 
and  water  should  be  employed. 

This  cement,  under  the  name  of  compo,  or  Ro- 
man cement,  is  much  employed  for  facing  houses, 
water-cisterns,  setting  the  foundations  of  large  edi- 
fices, Slc. 

CEMENT,  PLUMBER'S.  Prep.  Melt  black 
rosin  1  lb.,  then  stir  in  brickdust  1  to  2  lb.  Some- 
times a  little  tallow  is  added. 

CEMENT,  ROMAN.  Genuine  Roman  ce- 
ment consists  of  puxxolene,  (a  ferruginous  clay 
from  Puteoli,  calcined  by  the  fires  of  Vesuvius,) 
lime,  and  sand,  mixed  up  with  soft  water.  The 
only  preparation  which  the  puzzolene  undergoes 
is  that  of  pounding  and  sifting ;  but  the  ingredi- 
ents are  occasionally  mixed  up  with  bullock's  blood 
and  oil,  to  give  the  composition  more  tenacity.        ^^^ 

CEMENT,   SEAL  ENGRAVER'S.     Com-H 
mon  resin  and  brickdust  melted  together.  ^ 

Use.  To  fix  the  pieces  of  metid  while  cutting, 
and  also  to  secure  seals  and  tools  in  their  handles. 
It  grows  harder  and  improves  every  time  it  is 
melted. 

CEMENT,  TURNER'S.  Pitch,  roam,  and 
brickdust  melted  together.  0 

CEMENT,  WATER.  Prep.  1.  Good  gray 
clay  4  parts ;  black  oxide  of  manganese  6  parts ; 
good  limestone,  reduced  to  powder  by  sprinkling  it 
with  water,  90  parts ;  mix,  calcine,  and  powder. 

II.  Mix  white  iron  ore  (manganese  iron  ore)  15 
parts,  with  lime  85  parts ;  calcine  and  powder  as 
above.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  must  be  mixed 
up  with  a  little  sand  for  use.  A  piece  thrown  into 
water  will  rapidly  harden. 

III.  Fine  clean  sand  1  cwt ;  quicklime  in  pow- 
der 28  lbs. ;  bone  ashes  14  lbs.  For  use,  beat  it 
up  with  water  as  quickly  as  po^ible. 

CEMENT,  WATERPROOF,   (OF  DIHL.) 
Pure  clay,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  powdered,  •> 
mixed  up  to  the  consistency  of  a  paste  with  boiled 
linseed  oil. 

Remarks.  It  may  be  colored  by  adding  a  little 
red  or  yellow  ochre,  or  any  similar  pigment  It  is 
used  to  cover  the  fronts  of  buildings,  roofs  of  ve- 
randas, 6lc.     It  may  be  thinned  with  turpentine. 

CEMENTATION,  (in  Metallurgy.)  The 
operation  of  surrounding  a  solid  body  with  powder 
or  some  other  body,  and  in  this  state  exposing  it  to 
the  action  of  heat.  Steel  and  porcelain  undeigo 
cementation. 

CERATES.  Unctuous  preparations  possessing 
a  consistence  intermediate  between  ointments  and 
plasters.  The  term  is  derived  from  Cera,  wax, 
because  that  is  the  ingredient  on  which  their  so- 
lidity mainly  depends. 

In  the  preparation  of  cerates,  the  oils  and  fats 
used  should  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  wax  una- 
dulterated. It  is  a  general  custom  with  the  drug- 
gists to  use  a  less  quantity  of  wax  than  what  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  compound  a  proper  consistence, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  omitted  altogether,  and  its 
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place  lapplied  by  hard  iiaet  or  fltearine,  and  fre- 
quently roBui.  Lard  is  also  vrr)'  generally  sub- 
stituted for  olive  oil.  The  operation  of  melting  the 
ininedients  should  be  performed  in  a  water  or  steam 
bath,  and  the  liquid  mass  should  be  assiduously 
stirred  until  cold. 

CERATE,  BLISTERING.  Syn.  Cerate  or 
Spanish  Flies.  C-eratum  CA>miARiDKs.  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Spanish  flies  in  fine  powder  Jj  ;  spermaceti 
cerate  Jvj  ;  soften  the  cerate  by  heat,  then  care- 
fully mix  in  the  powdered  flies. 

U9€.  To  keep  blisters  open,  and  as  a  mild  stim- 
ulant Its  use  is  sometimes,  however,  attended 
by  strangur}'  and  other  diHugreoable  symptoms.  A 
blister  on  the  scalp,  dremed  for  4  days  with  this 
cerate,  was  foIlow<Hl  by  the  head  swelling  to  an 
alarming  size,  an  (pdeinatose  erjuipelas  over  the 
face  and  scalp  to  the  occlusion  of  the  eyes,  and 
great  fever.  These  s\'mptoms  were  removed  by  the 
use  of  emollient  fermentations  and  siinplo  dress- 
ings. (A.  T.  Thompson.)  Very  probably  the  co- 
rate  contained  euphorbium,  which  it  deri\'ed  from 
tlie  powdered  flies  being  adulterated  with  this  sub- 
stance.    (See  Cantiiaridfji.) 

CERATE,  CALAMLNE.  Syn.  Crratum 
Ert'LOTici'M,  (P.  L.  1745.)     Crratum  Lafis  Ca- 

LAMINARIS,    (P.    li.     1788.)       CeRATI'M    CaLAMIN.IC, 

(P.  L.  1S36.)  Heali.no  Salve.  Turner's  Ce- 
rate. Prep.  Prepared  calamine  (lapis  calamina- 
ris)  and  wax,  of  each  lb.  ss  ;  olive  oil  f  Jxvj.  Pror. 
Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax,  and  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  thicken,  add  the  calamine  and  stir  until 
q»ld. 

line.  To  dress  excoriations,  ulcers,  bums,  sore 
nipples,  &c.     It  is  drying  and  healing. 

Kemarka.  On  the  large  scale  this  cerate  is  usu- 
ally made  without  a  particle  of  wax.  4  11m.  of 
suet  are  melted  with  3  lbs.  of  lard,  and  3 ^  lbs.  of 
calamine  siAed  in ;  the  whoir  is  then  well  mixed 
up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  one  minuteV  r«»- 
pose,  it  is  poured  ofll*  into  another  vessel,  a  little 
coanie  sediment  that  han  fallen  to  the  lM»ttom  be- 
ing  left  behind.  It  is  then  stirred  until  cold.  In 
many  cases  nothing  but  lard  and  calamine  are 
used. 

CERATE,  CALAMINE.  (WITH  MERCU- 
RY.) Prep.  (CERATrn  (-alamin.c  ci'm  Hyi>rar- 
otro,  p.  C.)  Calamine  cerate  lb.  j ;  nitric  oxide 
of  mercury  Jj.  Proc.  Triturate  the  oxide  until 
reduced  to  an  impalpn)>1e  {Miwder,  then  add  the 
cerate  and  thoroughly  bifnd  th^ m  tog«*thpr. 

GERATE,  CALOMEI^  Prep.  Simple  ce- 
rate  3vij  ;  calomel  3j  ;  mix. 

CER.\TE,  CAIA)MEL.  (COMPOUND.) 
Calamine  cerate  Jij  :  calom«*l  Jj  ;  njix. 

CERATE.  CINCHO.N.V  (Paris  Cod^x.^ 
Equal  parts  of  extract  of  cinchona  and  simple  ce- 
rate, mixed  together. 

CERATE,  COMPOUND  LEAD.  Syn.  Gor- 
LARn*s  Orate.  Cerati'M  Pli'mbi  rf)Mroi«iTrM, 
(P.  L.)  Prep.  Solution  of  diacrtute  of  load  f  ^iij  ; 
wax  Jiv ;  olive  oil  ^  pint ;  camphor  IW.  Proe. 
Add  H  oz.  of  the  oil  to  the  melted  wax,  and  as  wx>n 
•a  it  begins  to  cool,  add  the  raliilion  of  lead,  and 
continue  the  stirring  until  cold  ;  then  add  the  cam- 
phor dissolved  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  oil. 

Vte.     A  cooling  cerate  for  bunis,  excoriations. 
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CERATE,  COMPOUND  MERCURIAL.  I 


Syn.  Ceratum  Htdrarotri  commmrvn,  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Mercurial  ointment  and  soap  cermie,  of 
each  Jiv  ;  powdered  camphor  ^ :  mix. 

Une.  As  a  stimulant  application  to  indolent  ta- 
mers, and  as  a  resolvent  in  enlarged  joints,  inc. 

CERATE,  COPPER  Syn.  Ceratim  Cc- 
rRL  Prep.  Liquor  of  ammoniated  copper  I  part ; 
simple  cerate  H  parts.  Proe.  Soften  the  cerate  by 
heat,  then  add  the  cupreous  solutioB,  and  stir  un- 
til cold.   (Swediaur.) 

CERATE,  COSMETIC.  Syn.  Pohm^de  en 
Creme.  Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  5  ox. ;  white  wax 
and  spermaceti,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  melt,  add  ro«e  wa- 
ter 3  oz.,  and  tincture  of  babam  of  Mecca  \  ox.; 
stir  until  cold. 

CERATE,  HEMLOCK.  (Ckratim  Conii. 
St  B.  H.)  Hemlock  ointment  12  oz. ;  sperma- 
ceti H  oz. ;  white  wax  3  oz. ;  melt  the  last  two, 
then  add  them  to  the  first,  softened  by  a  grntle 
heat.  Used  for  inveterate  cancerous,  scrofulous, 
and  other  sores. 

CERATE,  HONEY.  (Crrattv  Mrlus.  P. 
C.)  licad  plaster  and  beeswax,  of  each  4  oz. ; 
olive  oil  6  oz. ;  melt  and  add  honey  €  oz. 

CERATE,  KIRKLANIVS  NEUTRAk 
Prep.  Lead  plaster  Jviy ;  olive  oil  and  prepared 
chalk,  of  each  Jiv  ;  mix  with  heat  and  add  sugar 
of  lead  3iij,  dissolved  in  distilled  vinegar  fjiv. 
Stir  until  cold.  l/se.  As  a  cooling  dressing  for  in- 
dolent ulcers. 

C  ER.VFE,  MARSHALL'S.  Prep.  Palm  oU 
and  calomel,  of  each  9  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead  1  oz. ; 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercur>*  4  oz. ;  mix  tho- 
roughly by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  Wedgewood 
mortar. 

CER.\TE,  MERCURIAL.  (Ccrati'm  Mer- 
curialr,  p.  It.  174G.)  Strong  mercurial  ointment 
and  yellow  wax,  of  each  6  oz. ;  lard  3  oz.  Meh 
the  wax  and  lard  together,  then  stir  in  the  oint- 
mcnt. 

CER.VTE  OF  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.  Cr- 
RATiM  Plimbi  Acrtatis.  P.  L.)  AcctRtc  of  lead 
in  fine  powder  3ij  ;  wax  Jij  ;  olive  oil  f  J^iij  :  ^neVi 
the  wax  in  7  oz.  of  the  oil ;  then  add  the  acetate 
of  lead,  separately  nibbed  down  with  the  remaui* 
ing  oil ;  stir  until  cold. 

V»e.  As  a  cooling  cerate  to  bums,  excoriatiooi, 
and  inflamed  sores. 

CERATE  OF  ARSENIC.  (Crrattii  Ai- 
sRNici.  P.  U.  S.)  White  araenic  in  fine  powdtv 
»)j :  Hiniple  cenite  J^j ;  mix. 

CER.VTE  OF  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY 

■CkKATIM      IIVORARGVRI      NiTRATIS,      St.     R    H-^ 

Prep.  ( )intment  of  nitrate  of  mercury*  and  Mrapie 
cenite,  equal  parts  :  mix. 

CERATE.  OPIU.M.  (Ceratim  Oni,  Di 
Lawneai.)  Prep,  f^pium  in  fine  powder  oa: 
yelk  of  1  egg  ;  mix,  then  rub  it  up  with  simple  ce- 
rate ^ij. 

(ERATE,  QUININE.  (Ceratum  Qvi%i*. 
F.  II.)  Sulphate  of  quinine  1  jNirl ;  simple  ce* 
rate  10  pnrts  ;  mix  well. 

CERATE,  RESIN.  Syn.  Yellow  B%siu. 
COS.  K\sn.i<'oN  Ckrate.  Cerati'm  Citrinim. 
P.  L.  1715.)  C.  REsiN.ft  Flav.k,  (P.  I>  IT^^' 
ChRiTtM  Rkhin.k.  'P.  L.  IKm.  lr<*J4,  and  \^t 
I'rep.  Yellow  H'Hin  and  wax.  of  em-h  lb.  j  ;  melt : 
then  add  f>live  nil  f  ^xvj.     Stir  until  cold. 

Re  mark 9.  This  cerate  is  a  mild  stimolaal,  de> 
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terfeot,  and  digMthre  applicatioii ;  and  is  employed 
to  drees  foul  and  indolent  ulcers. 

Tbe  abore  is  the  form  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  but  the 
baailicon  of  the  shops  is  seldom,  if  ever,  made  in 
this  manner.  The  following  forms  are  those  com- 
monly nsed  on  the  large  scale,  bat  the  product  is 
inferior  to  the  P.  L. 

II.  Yellow  resin  10  lbs. ;  beeswax  2  lbs. ;  lin- 
seed oil  7  lbs. ;  melt  together  and  stir  until  cold. 

IIL  As  last,  but  use  nut  oil  for  linseed  oil. 

IV.  Nut  oil  1  gall ;  beeswax  5  lbs. ;  yellow  re- 
«n  141ba 

V.  Lard  (common)  and  linseed  oil,  of  each  3 
Iba. ;  yellow  resin  9  lbs. ;  mix  as  before. 

CERATE,  ROSE.  Syn.  Lip  Salve.  (Ce- 
EATUM  RosATUM,  P.  Cod.)  Oil  of  almouds  1  lb. ; 
white  wax  ^  lb. ;  alkanet  root  1  oa. ;  melt  and  di- 
gest until  sufficiently  colored,  strain,  and  when 
cooled  a  little,  add  otto  of  roses  (24  drops)  to  per- 
fume. 

CERATE,  SAVINE.  (Ceratvm  Sabihm,  P. 
L.)  Prtp,  Lard  lbs.  ij  ;  savine  leaves  lb.  j  ;  wax 
pvii).  Proc.  Melt  the  wax  and  laid,  and  boil  the 
ieaves  in  tbe  mixture,  then  strain  through  a  linen 
doth. 

Remmvkt,  The  preparation  of  this  cerato  re- 
qnires  cautkm,  as  the  active  principle  of  the  savine 
being  volatile,  is  injured  by  long  boiling  or  too  high 
a  temperature.  The  leaves  are  usually  boiled  un- 
til they  are  crisp,  but  as  this  takes  some  time,  the 
essential  oil,  anid  consequently  the  odor,  is  nearly 
aH  dissipated.  A  bettor  plan  is  to  express  the 
joice  from  the  leaves,  and  to  add  it  to  the  wax 
and  oil  melted  together,  and  just  beginning  to  cool. 
As  usually  met  with,  this  ointment  has  a  deep 
green  color,  and  the  odor  of  the  fresh  plant,  but 
neither  of  these  is  derived  from  the  leaves,  in  the 
common  procesB  of  making  it  The  firet  is  caused 
by  the  addition  of  verdigris,  and  the  latter  by  add- 
ing a  little  of  the  esseutial  oil  of  savine  to  the  oom- 
poond  when  nearly  cold.  The  cerate  prepared 
according  to  the  form  of  either  of  the  British  Col- 
lege*, has  but  a  very  pale  greAi  color,  and  that 
rapidly  changes  unless  it  be  well  covered  up  from 
the  air.  A  greater  quantity  of  color  b  got  from 
the  leaves  by  long  digestion  in  the  fat  and  wax  in 
earthen  vessels,  at  a  moderate  heat,  than  by  hast- 
ily boiling.  In  this  way  a  lively  green  is  some- 
times produced,  but  it  rapidly  changes. 

The  following  forms  are  those  that  have  been 
adopted  by  many  druggists  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  cerato. 

IL  Lard  and  suet,  of  each  6  lbs. ;  yellow  wax 
9  lbs. ;  melt  them  together  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
then  add  2  oz.  of  distilled  verdigris,  previously 
rubbed  down  smooth  in  a  mortar,  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sweet  oil ;  strain  while  hot  into  a  large 
earthen  pot,  and  when  cooled  a  little,-add  1  oz.  of 
oil  of  savine  ;  stir  till  cold. 

III.  Savine  leaves  4  lbs. ;  yellow  wax  2  lbs. ; 
lard  8  lbs. ;  boil  until  the  leaves  become  crisp  ;  then 
strain,  and  add,  of  lively-colored  green  ointment  5 
lbs. ;  and  when  cooled  a  little,  3  drs.  of  oil  of  sa- 
vine.    Stir  briskly  unUI  cold.     Prod.  13^  lbs. 

The  practice  of  coloring  this  cerate  with  verdi- 
gris which  m  next  to  universal,  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely censored,  as  its  therapeutic  action  is  thereby 
altered.  The  copper  may  be  detected  by  burning 
down  a  Uttle  in  a  platinum  or  Hessian  crucible. 


washing  out  the  ashes  with  a  little  (filute  acid, 
placing  the  liquor  in  a  ^ass  tube,  and  pouring 
thereon  liquid  ammonia.  When  a  blue  color,  am- 
moniureted  copper  will  be  produced,  if  copper  be 
present. 

Use.  To  keep  blisters  open. 

CERATE,  SOAP.  (Ceratum  Safonib,  P.  L.) 
Prep,  Boil  litharge  Jxv  in  distilled  vinegar  1  gal- 
lon until  dissolved,  stirring  continually ;  then  add 
of  Castile  soap  Jx ;  boil  again  until  the  moisture 
be  entirely  evaporated :  then  add  gradually,  wax 
^xiiss,  and  olive  oil  1  pint,  previously  melted  to- 
gether. 

RemarkM,  Unless  the  above  instructions  be  ex- 
actly followed  in  every  particular,  the  process  will 
miscarry.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cerate  on  cooling  will  separate  into  two 
portions,  and  be  full  of  hard  gritty  particles.  To 
prevent  this,  care  should  be  taken  to  nae  soap  of 
the  best  quality.  When  once  this  mishap  occnn, 
no  boiling  or  stirring  in  the  world  will  remove  it 
The  only  remedy  ia.  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
soap,  previously  lAelted  with  some  water,  and 
again  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence.  A 
small  quantity  of  liquor  of  potaasa  will  also  have 
the  same  efiect 

The  color  and  consistence  of  this  cerate  wholly 
depend  upon  the  length  of  time  it  is  kept  heated 
after  the  addition  of  the  oil  and  wax.  As  evapo- 
ration proceeds,  so  do  the  color  and  consistence 
increase.  Its  usual  color  is  that  of  a  lively  pale 
chocolate-brown,  but  occasionally  it  is  much  paler. 
This  arises  from  its  containing  moisture,  which,  by 
stirring,  reduces  the  color.  The  following  form 
may  bo  used  on  the  large  scale. 

II.  Distilled  vmegar  6  galls. ;  litharge  5  lbs. ; 
soap  3)  lbs. ;  yellow  wax  4$  lbs. ;  olive  oil  6  pints. 
Mix  as  above.  (Good  nut  or  poppy  oil  may  be 
used  for  olive  oil.) 

17969.  Soap  cerate  is  used  as  a  cool  dressing  for 
scrofulous  swellings,  &c.  It  may  be  spread  on 
linen  and  applied  like  a  plaster. 

CERATE,  SIMPLE.     Syn.  Oil  and   Bees- 
wax.   Simple   Drbbsino.    Cerat  simple,  (Ft.) 
\  Ckratum  simplex,  (P.  L.  1824.)    Ceratum,  (P.  Ij. 
1809   and  1836.)     Prep.   Olive  oil  fjiv;  yellow 
wax  Jiv  ;  mix  by  heat,  and  stir  until  cold. 

Remark9.  This  is  the  ceratum  of  the  "  London 
Pharmacopceia.*'  It  is  used  as  a  simple  emollient 
dressing  for  excoriations  and  soros.  The  ceratum 
simplex  of  the  Scotch  College  is  spermaceti  cerate. 
Simple  cerate  is  but  little  used,  preference  being 
given  to  the  next  preparation. 
I  CERATE,  SPERMACETI.  Syn,  White 
Lip  Salve.  Cerat  de  blanc  dr  Baleine,  (Fr.) 
Simple  Cerate,  (P.  E.)  Ceratum  album,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  C.  Sperm ATis  Ceti,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Cera- 
tum Cetacki,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  183a)  Prep. 
Spermaceti  Jij  ;  white  wax  Jviii ;  olive  oil  1  pint. 
Melt  together  and  stir  assiduously  until  cold.  I/te. 
As  a  soil  cooling  dressing. 

Remark9.  As  soon  as  the  materials  are  melted, 
they  should  be  moved  from  the  fire,  strained  into 
a  clean  vessel,  and  stirred  until  cold.  To  facilitete 
the  cooling,  the  vessel  may  be  placed  in  cold  wa- 
ter or  a  current  of  cold  air.  This  will  render  the 
product  both  whiter  and  finer  than  when  allowed 
to  cool  by  itself.  Tlie  operation  of  melting  should 
be  perfoniied  in  a  water  bath.     Ou  the  large  scale 
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lard  or  suet  is  substituted  for  oil,  by  which  means 
less  wax  is  required.  The  following  is  a  good  form 
where  a  cheap  article  is  wanted. 

II.  Clarified  mutton  suet  5^  lbs. ;  white  wax 
and  spermaceti,  of  each  |  lb.     As  above. 

CERATE,  SULPHUR.  (Ckratum  Sulphu- 
RATUM,  P.  Cod.)  Washed  sulphur  3  parts ;  cerate 
of  Galen  7  parts;  almond  oil  1  part.     Mix. 

CERATE,  SULPIIURET  OF  MERCURY. 
(Ceratum  Rubrdm,  p.  Cod.)  Yellow  wax,  lard, 
and  yellow  resin,  of  each  ^  ;  red  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury  gr.  xxx.     Mii. 

CER.VTE,  ZINC,  AND  LYCOPODIUM. 
(Ceratum  Zi.vci  cum  LrcoroDio,  Hufeland.)  Sim- 
ple cerate  3iv ;  oxide  of  zinc  and  lycopodium,  in 
powder,  of  each  gr.  xv.     Mix. 

CERIUM.  A  metal  discovered  in  1803  by  Hi- 
singer  and  Berzclius,  in  a  mineral  named  cerite. 
It  is  obtained  in  combination  with  a  metal  called 
by  Mosonder  Lantanium.  The  mixed  oxides  may 
be  procured  by  dissolving  calcined  and  powdered 
cerite  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  filtering,  neutralizing 
with  pure  potasiia,  and  then  precipitating  with  tar- 
trate of  potassa.  The  powder  that  falls  down  is 
next  washed  and  calcined. 

The  mixed  oxides  may  be  separated  by  solution 
in  nitric  acid,  evaporation,  and  calcination.  The 
mass  previously  powdered  is  then  to  be  digested  in 
water  containing  2J  of  nitric  acid ;  the  undissolved 
portion  is  the  oxide  of  cerium.  The  solution  con- 
tains the  oxide  of  lantanium^  which  may  be  ob- 
tained as  a  carbonate  by  adding  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa. 

The  combination  of  these  metals  is  but  little 
known,  and  is  now  the  subject  of  investigation 
by  several  eminent  foreign  chemists.  Various 
compounds  of  these  metals  with  the  acids,  sulphur, 
and  chlorine  have  been  formed. 

CETENE.  A  colorless  oily-looking  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  repeatedly  distilling  ethal  with  glacial 
phosphoric  arid.  It  is  inflammable  and  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

CETINE.  Syn.  Pprf.  Spermaceti.  Prep. 
Dimolve  s|H'nnac('ti  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  collect 
the  crystals  that  dcpoeiite  on  cooling.  Prop. 
Bright  {learly  crj'stals ;  melts  at  130^  ;  subliines 
at  <>7()°. 

CHAIRS.  The  black  leather  work  of  chairs, 
settees,  &c.,  may  be  restored  by  firrt  wafthing  off 
the  dirt  with  a  little  warm  noap  and  water,  nn<l 
afterwanls  with  clean  water.  The  brown  and 
faded  portions  may  now  Im*  restaiiied  by  mf'aiiM 
of  a  little  black  ink.  or  preferably  hhirk  rrrirer, 
and  when  this  has  got  thoroughly  dr\',  they  may 
be  touched  over  with  white  of  eg|r.  strained  and 
mixed  with  a  litlle  sugar-candy.  When  the  latter 
is  nearly  dr\',  it  should  be  polishtni  off  with  a  clean 
dry  brush. 

A  similar  procem  will  revive  ladies*  and  gentle- 
men's dn-ss  boots  and  shoes. 

CH.\I«K.  Syn,  Eartiiv  Carbonate  ok  Lime. 
Perha]w  there  is  no  one  thing  Ix'tter  known,  or 
more  universally  distributed  thronchout  Hnsrlnnd, 
than  chalk.  It  is  here  largely  used  in  the  ni:inu- 
facturcs,  the  arts,  and  in  medicine  :  and  it  forms 
an  inii>ortant  geulogirul  featun^  of  th<*  country.  It 
was  the  hills  of  chalk,  the  white  cliffs  of  Kn^land, 
that  conferred  on  it  the  name  uf  .Vlbion.  Iroin 
albut  or  albtn*,  white.)      The  chalk  fonnation 


ranges  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  and  iu 
many  cases  oMains  an  elevation  of  nearly  lUOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  chalk,  principally  distinguished  by  their 
color. 

(^HALK,  PRECIPITATED.  Sym.  CRrr% 
Precipitata.  Prep,  {Calcit  Carbona*  Preripi^ 
tatum^  P.  D.)  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  6  times  its  weight  of  water,  to  another  of  mu- 
riate of  lime.  Wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly 
with  distilled  water. 

Une.  Precipitated  chalk  is  ordered  by  the  Irish 
College  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  **  quick- 
silver with  chalk.*'  It  is  also  OvqueDtly  usipd  at 
an  ingredient  in  aromatic  confection,  cretaceous 
tooth-powder,  &.C.,  and  is  preferable  in  every  case 
where  chalk  is  ordered,  and  expense  b  not  ao 
object. 

CHALK,  PREPARED.  Syn.  Crkta.  Cal- 
cis  Carbonas  Friabilib,  (P.  L.)  Friable  (*ab- 
bonatb  op  Limb,  (P.  E.)  Crrta  Alba,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.  Rub  chalk  lb.  j  with  sufficient  water,  added 
gradually,  until  reduced  to  a  ver>'  fine  powder; 
then  put  this  into  a  large  vessel  with  water,  agitate 
well,  and,  after  a  sliort  interval,  pour  off  the  super- 
natant water,  ttill  tnrhid,  into  another  vessel,  and 
let  the  suspended  powder  subside.  In  the  same 
way  shells  are  prepared,  after  being  first  freed 
from  impurities,  and  washed  with  boiling  water. 

(P.L.) 
Remarkn.     On  the   large  scale   the   chalk  iB 

ground  in  mills,  and  the  deposite  made  in  large 

reservoirs.     It   is   now  seldom   prepared   by  the 

druggist. 

Use.  Prepared  chalk  is  need  in  medicine  as  an 
absorltent,  antacid,  and  destccant.  It  forms  a  val- 
uable dusting  powder  in  excoriations,  nlcen,  Ak«.. 
especially  in  children.  It  is  administered  in  dy»- 
{M'psia,  heartburn,  acidity  of  the  stomach.  Ace.  In 
diarrlia>a,  depending  on  acidity  or  irritation,  it  ■ 
very  serviceable,  either  alone,  or  combined  with 
aroinaticH,  astringents,  or  ofHum.  Dow.  10  ern-  to 
a  Hpoouful.  The  precipitated  chalk  is  preferable 
when  it  can  l)e  obtained  pnre,  and  either  that  or 
the  pn'pared  chalk  must  alone  be  used  in  mrdi- 
ciue.  The  latter  is,  however,  the  cheaper  of  the 
two,  and  is  consequently  the  one  more  generally 
used. 

Pur.  Precipitated  chalk  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated, and,  in  many  cases,  the  article  sold  as  such 
do<*K  not  contain  one  particle  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  published  ia 
the  "  AnnalH  of  Chemistr>'.**  will  throw  some  light 
on  this  subject.  The  tnith  of  Mr.  Bartlett*s  as- 
MTtioMH  I  can  testifv  to.  **  An  article  has  been 
fiff'Ted  and  purchased  by  both  whcHesale  and  retail 
ilrnj'iriNts,  Cm  fine  instance,  I  believe,  to  the  exteot 
of  a  ton  welgtit,)  under  the  name  of  precipitated 
chulk.  at  *^iL  or  ICc/.  per  lit.  instead  of  Is.  4</.  or 
l/r.  til/.,  the  price  of  the  (renuine  article.  Th« 
artirje  iipfM-iirs  lN>autifully  white  and  flocculrnt. 
having  all  the  appearance  of  the  genuine,  but  it 
nutliinir  HKire  tliun  pure  sulphate  of  lime**  '•  It 
is  well  known  that  the  carbonic  acid  eras  of  the 
H(M|ii-w:itor  manufacturer  is  obtained  t'roni  whiting, 
and  that  it  is  disengiii^fd  tliTefnim  by  t>nlphnric 
acid.  A  sliort  time  since  it  was  inquired  of  us  to 
what  pur|MN«e  the  puppy  residuar)'  mniw  of  sitl|ihate 
of  lime  and  excess  of  whiting  could  be  applied  in 
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cbemiBtry  7  At  the  time  we  were  unable  to  fur- 
nkh  a  satisfactory  reply ;  the  impresBion  of  our 
querist  beinj^  that,  on  account  of  the  secrecy  ob- 
lerved  id  removing  it,  he  had  no  doubt  the  uses  to 
which  it  could  be  applied  involved  a  good  profit 
We  think  Mr.  B.*8  letter  may  be  receiv^  as  a  clue 
to  the  uses  of  this  residue.  Creta  precipitata 
nhonld  be  entirely  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  with  ef- 
fervescence ;  the  sulphate  of  lime,  lOn  the  con- 
trary, is  insoluble."  (Ann.  Chem.  and  Pract 
Pharm.) 

The  following  are  the  tests  of  purity  mentioned 
in  the  London  Phar. : — *'  Entirely  soluble  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  with  efiervescence.  After  this  so- 
lution has  been  boiled,  no  precipitate  is  produced 
when  ammonia  is  dropped  in." 

CHAMBERLAIN'S  RESTORATIVE 
PILLS.  A  quack  medicine,  composed  of  cinna- 
btr,  sulphur,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  made  into  pills 
with  mucilage. 

CHAMBERLI6HT,  IMPROVED.  Take  a 
common  cylindrical  ointment  pot,  a  2  o<.-aize  in 
the  wmter,  (in  the  summer  a  smaller  one;)  fill 
this  with  any  kind  of  fat,  as  the  waste  fat  from 
the  kitchen  for  instance.  Trim  by  about  ^  an 
inch  of  the  common  wax-wick,  sold  at  the  tallow- 
cbandler^s,  simply  stuck  into  a  thin  slice  of  a 
wine-bottle  cork,  upon  which  place  a  strip  of  stout 
filtering  paper,  about  half  the  diameter  of  the 
cork  in  breadth,  and  a  diameter  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  need  not  be  quite  so  broad,  but  it  must 
be  at  least  the  length  stated.  The  reason  for 
using  the  bibulous  paper  is,  that  it  feeds  the  wick 
properly ;  without  it,  or  some  such  contrivance,  it 
will  not  bum.  Remove  with  the  handle  of  a  tea- 
^won  sufficient  of  the  fat  to  allow  the  cork  to  be 
a  little  below  the  surface,  and  then  place  the  fat 
•0  removed  over  the  cork  and  paper,  neatly  spread- 
ing it  to  make  an  even  surface.  The  light  is  now 
prepared.     (Ann.  of  Chem.) 

CHAMOMILE  DROPS.  Prep.  Dissolve  1 
ox.  of  essential  oil  of  chamomile  in  1  pint  of  recti- 
fied i^irit  of  wine.  Ute.  Al  a  stomachic  and 
stimulant  Doae.  5  to  30  drops ;  ^  an  oz.,  shaken 
with  about  1  pint  of  pure  water,  forms  an  excel- 
lent chamomile  water. 

CHAPPED  HA^DS  AND  LIPS.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  little  cold  cream,  pomatum,  sper- 
maceti ointment,  lard,  or  any  similar  article,  will 
generally  prevent  chaps  and  chilblains  on  the  lips 
and  hands.  Persons  employed  in  oil  works,  or 
about  oil,  and  who  have  consequently  their  hands 
continually  imbued  therewith,  never  sufier  from 
these  things.  A  little  oil  or  unguent  of  any  kind, 
well  nibb^  over  the  hands  on  going  to  rest,  (re- 
moving the  superfluous  portion  with  a  cloth,)  will 
■ot  only  preserve  them  from  cold,  but  render 
them  beautifully  soft  and  white.  It  is  said  that  a 
favorite  actress,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her 
hands,  covers  them  nightly  with  the  flare  of  a 
calf  or  lamb  with  the  fat  attached,  over  which  is 
drawn  a  glove  of  leather.  (What  inconvenience 
and  even  pain  will  not  persons  sufl[cr  to  gratify 
tlieir  pride !) 

CHARCOAL.  A  peculiar  and  well-known 
black  substance,  obtained  from  organic  matter,  by 
calcination  in  close  vessels.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  charcoal  met  with  in  commerce,  viz.,  animal 
(bone)  and  vegetable,  (wood.) 
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I.  (Animal  charcoal.)  The  preparation  of  this 
kind  of  charcoal  has  been  already  explained. 

II.  (Vegetable  charcoal,)  Prep.  This  is  pre- 
pared  for  fuel  by  cutting  pieces  of  wood,  of  from 
1  to  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  into  lengths,  vary- 
ing from  1  to  2  or  3  feet,  forming  tlrem  into  a 
conical  pile,  covering  them  with  turf  or  clay,  to 
exclude  the  air,  leaving  only  2  or  3  small  holes  at 
the  bottom  for  lighting  the  wood,  and  a  few  others 
still  smaller  at  top  to  admit  the  escape  of  the 
smoke.  The  wood  is  now  kindled,  and  the  com* 
busUon  allowed  to  proceed  slowly  for  8  or  10  days, 
more  or  less,  until  the  volatile  matter  of  the  wood 
be  driven  off,  when  the  air  holes  are  stopped  up 
with  clay,  and  the  further  combustion  of  the  pile 
arrested.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  remain 
until  cold,  before  it  is  broken  up.  In  case  of  very 
high  winds  occurring  during  the  carbonization  of 
the  wood,  the  holes  to  windward  are  stopped  up 
with  clay  or  earth,  to  prevent  the  mass  burning 
too  rapidly. 

The  charcoal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
grunpowder  is  burnt  ii^  close  iron  cylinders,  and 
has  hence  received  the  name  of  "  cylinder  char* 
coal."  For  this  and  other  nice  purposes,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  last  portion  of  the  tar  and  vinegar 
be  suffered  to  escape,  and  reabsorption  of  the  crude 
vapors  prevented,  by  cutting  off  the  communica- 
tion between  the  cylinders  and  the  condensing  ap* 
paratus,  as  without  this  precaution,  on  the  fire 
being  withdrawn,  this  would  certainly  take  place, 
and  the  product  be  much  reduced  in  quality.  The 
dogwood,  alder,  and  willow  are  those  used  for  ma* 
king  charcoal  at  Waltham  Abbey.  The  Dutch 
white  willow,  and  after  that  the  Huntingdon  wil- 
low, are  said  to  yield  the  best  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder.    (Lieut.-Col.  Moody.) 

It  has  been  stated,  that  in  charring  wood,  a 
portion  of  it  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  species 
of  pyrophorous.  Perhaps  this  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  late  dreadful  explosion  at  the 
above  works. 

U9e9,  ^c.  Charcoal  is  used  as  a  fuel,  and  in 
metallurgy  for  tempering  metals.  Reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  used  to  surround  vessels  and  bodies 
required  to  retain  their  heat  for  some  time.  A 
coating  of  charcoal  formed  on  piles  and  stakes  of 
wood,  by  charring  them,  is  frequently  adopted  to 
promote  their  preservation,  as  it  is  unchangeable 
by  air  and  moisture.  Powdered  fresh-burnt  char- 
coal restores  tainted  meat  and  putrid  water,  decol- 
ors vegetable  solutions,  and  withdraws  lime  from 
sirups  filtered  through  it  For  both  these  purposes 
animal  charcoal  is  best 

Charcoal  varies  in  its  qualities  according  to  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  prepared ;  that  of  the 
soft  woods,  as  the  willow  or  alder,  is  best  for 
crayons,  and  for  making  gunpowder  ;  that  of  the 
harder  woods  is  used  for  fuel,  or  for  a  support  for 
substances  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 
Charcoal  of  animal  substances  has  the  greatest 
clarifying  power.  That  made  by  a  low  red  heat, 
not  exceeding  cherry  red,  has  a  dull  surface,  and 
is  best  for  clarifying  liquids,  and  probably  for  ma- 
king gunpowder,  and  for  fuel.  If  the  heat  be 
carried  beyond  this  point,  the  charcoal  acquires  a 
brilliant  surface,  and  is  considerably  inferior  for 
clarifying,  and  probably  for  every  other  use. 

Oak,  beech,  and  hazel  charcoal  are  those  com- 
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monly  sold  in  London  for  fuel.  Willow  charcoal 
is  also  occaflionally  found  mixed  therewith,  and  is 
frequently  picked  out  for  crayonn,  ])oli8hing  copper- 
plates, for  grinding,  to  make  tooth-powders,  pool- 
tices,  dus.  Chesnut  charcoal  is  preferred  by  smiths 
for  forging,  as  it  not  only  bums  slowly,  but  dead- 
ens as  soon  as  the  Mast  ceases.  Areca-nut  char- 
coal is  preferred  as  a  dentifrice,  but  that  from  the 
willow  is  commonly  sold  for  it. 

In  medicine,  charcoal  is  principally  used  as  an 
antneptic  or  disinfectant,  either  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  made  into  a  poultice.  It  has  been 
given  internally  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhota,  d\*sentery, 
and  heartburn,  with  advantage.  Done.  lU  grs.  to 
a  tablespoonfuK  ad  libitum.  An  ointment  made 
with  lard  and  charcoal  has  been  employed  in  some 
skin  diseases. 

Ant.  In  cases  of  asphyxia,  produced  by  respi- 
ring the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal,  the  trentmeut 
is  similar  to  that  dencribed  under  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  person  has  been  only  ko  much  exposed  to 
the  vapor  as  to  stagger,  on  coining  into  the  fresh 
air  it  goes  off;  but  the  head  remains  affected. 
When  the  exposure  has  been  so  long  that  sleepi- 
ness comes  on,  the  patient  sliould  be  inmiediatcly 
bled,  cold  water  thrown  upon  the  head,  du;.,  and 
stimulating  applications  to  the  feet.  There  have 
been  instanccM  of  n>cover>'  by  these  means,  even 
when  respiration  had  ceased,  and  some  part  of  the 
animal  heat  had  beon  loKt.  If  life  do(>s  not  quickly 
return  it  will  be  highly  pro|>er  to  attempt  artificial 
respiration.  (S<>«>  Asphyxia.)  The  most  simple 
excitant  in  this  H|>ecirs  of  itsphyxia,  is  the  passage 
into  the  nasal  fiisML'  of  a  feather  dip{H'd  in  common 
vinegar.  It  is  the  meuiiH  which  has  always  fiivt 
caused  the  mimcular  contractions  indicating  revi- 
val,    ((luhriel  Pelletan.) 

Gilders,  jewellers,  copper-plate  printers,  brasiers, 
&c.,  who  use  Mmull  o|M'n  fin's  of  burning  charcoal, 
sliould  endeavor  to  cnstte  a  draught  of  air  to  carry 
ofT  the  fuineM,  and  should  take  care  to  keep  to 
<*  trintl Irani t**  Hw  Nailors  call  it..*  by  which  means 
they  will  avoi<l  tliein.  VeMHf>lH  containing  milk  of 
Hnie  have  been  employed  to  ulwjrb  the  gas,  but 
their  action  must  necessarily  be  ven'  limited. 
The  only  certain  remedy  is  thorough  ventilation. 
This  should  l>e  adofrted,  even  at  slight  perwonal 
inconvenience  in  other  respects. 

CHAIU'OAI.  1-RAYONS.  Prep.  Saw  the 
fi next -grained,  softest,  and  blarkeftt  pieces  of  char- 
coal, into  Hlt|M  of  the  size  ro<{uired.  put  them  into 
a  pipkin  of  melted  wax.  and  allow  them  to  mace- 
rate over  a  slow  fire  for  half  an  hour,  then  take 
tln-in  out  and  lay  tliem  on  blotting-paper  to  dry. 

Remark*.  The  almve  pmceiM  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  red  and  black  chalk.  Drawings  made 
with  tlirse  crayons  are  ver^'  {lermanent,  and  if 
wanned  nliglitly  on  the  wrong  Ki<le,  the  lintnt  will 
adhere  and  l>e4'onie  us  durable  as  ink.  Tliene 
crayons  may  alno  Im'  made  by  nimply  shaping  the 
chureoui  with  a  knife.  Willow  charcoal  should 
be  u^ed  tor  this  purjMise. 

rilAlU'OAl..  I.AKDNKR'S  PREPARFJ). 
/'rr/>.  Mix  well  totrether  1  oi.  of  finely-gn>und 
charcoal  with  W  uz.  of  prefwred  chalk.  V»e.  Am 
a  t(Mitli-{M>wdi-r. 

CMARKINc;.  SURFACE.  Tlie  operation  by 
wliirh  the  Kiirfare  of  wood  is  carbonized,  to  pre- 
vent its  decay  on  exposure  to  air  and  moisture. 


Stake*  and  pUet  are  generally  thus  treated  before 
they  are  driven  into  tiM  ground.  Cattkn  are  char- 
red on  the  inside  by  coopers  when  they  are  in- 
tended  to  hold  water.  In  both  these  cases  the  fin* 
is  applied  directly  to  the  wood.  A  new  method 
has,  however,  been  lately  employed  with  apparent 
success.  This  coiwists  in  washing  the  wood  with 
the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol.  In  this  way,  not  only 
the  outer  surface,  but  the  surface  of  all  the  craclu 
and  holes,  gets  carbonized,  which  m  not  the  can^ 
when  heat  is  einployed. 

CHKESUL    The  ciinl  of  milk  compreaed  ium 
a  solid  mass. 

Qnal.^  ^•c.  This  well-known  substance  has  been 
objected  to  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  without  sul- 
ficieiit  reason,    lliat  the  inferior  kinds  of  cheese 
are  not  very  digestible  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
when  eaten  in  quantity  may  overioad  the  stomach : 
but  when  the  quality  is  good,  and  the  digmtive 
oi^ns  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  it  must  evident- 
ly prove  not  only  wholesome  but  ver}'  nutritious. 
Like  all  other  food,  cheese  digests  more  rvodily 
when  well  masticated,  and  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution is  one  reason  why  it  frequently  disugree» 
with  delicate  stomachs.      It   is   rendered    more^ 
agreeable  to  most  palates  by  toasting,  but  becomes 
UiM  digestible  by  that  operation.    The  basis  of 
'  cheese  is  caseine  or  coagulated  curd,  a  protein** 
substance  ;  it  therefore  cannot  fail  to  pro\*e  niitn- 
;  tioiis,  provided  it  be  properiy  digested.     Cheesr- 
I  curd,  carefully  freed  from  water  and  milk  by  ex- 
pression, and  tlie  addition  of  salt,  is  a  mixture  of' 
i  caseine  and  butter ;  it  contains  all  the  phoHphaln 
I  of  lime,  and  part  of  the  pliosphate  of  soda,  of  the 
,  milk.     (Liebig.)     When   taken  as  a  condiment. 
i  especially  when  rich  and  old,  it  powerfully  pro- 
I  motes  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice. 
I  and  thereby  aids  the  stomach  in  perfoniiing  it» 
I  profier  functioiui. 

I  pRiNciPLKs  UK  CiiERSF.MAKiNR.  When  an\ 
vegetable  or  mineral  acid  is  added  to  milk,  and 
!  heat  applied,  a  coi^lum  is  formed,  which,  when 
'  separated  from  the  nquid  portion,  constitutes  cheese- 
Neutral  salts,  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  sugar,  and 
I  gum  Amliic,  as  well  as  some  other  substances. 
j  ali«o  produce  the  same  effect :  but  what  answers 
!  best  is  rennet,  or  the  mucous  )iiembraue  of  the  la»t 
'  stomach  of  the  calf.  Alkalis  dimolve  this  curd 
j  at  a  boiling  beat,  and  acids  again  precipitate  it. 

■  The  solubility  of  cheese  in  milk  is  occasioned  b}' 
,  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates  and  of  fret- 
alkalis.     In  fresh  milk  these  may  be  ri'adily  de- 

■  tected  by  the  prop«Tty  it  jwiwesses  of  motoring  the 
\  color  of  n^ldeiied  litnins  pa|»er.  The  addition  of 
'  an  acid  neutralizes  the  alkali,  and  so  precipitate* 

the  curd  in  nn  insoluble  state. 

**  The  aeid  indisitentiable  to  the  cougiilatinn  of 
milk,  is  not  addrd  to  the  milk  in  the  preparation 
of  clieern;,  but  it  is  formed  in  the  milk  at  the  ex* 
|N-iihe  of  the  inilk-HU'.;ar  pn>s<>nt.  A  small  quanti- 
ty of  water  is  left  in  <rontart  with  a  small  quantity 
of  a  calf  s  stomanli  fur  a  few  Imuix.  or  fur  a  niffhl : 
the  water  alisorlis  so  iiiiiiiite  a  |K)rtion  uf  the  mu- 
(•<»tiH  iii«>nil>raiie  as  to  Im'  scarcely  |>onderable  :  thi-o 
Ik  mixed  with  milk  :  its  state  of  traiu>furinatioD  w 
roiiuiiunicated.  ''and  this  is  u  most  imi»ortaiit  cir- 
eiiiiiMaiiet'.)  not  to  the  rhrr/tr  hut  to  the  milk- 
Huisar,  the  eleinMnts  of  which  trauhimse  tlwrn- 
M-lveH  into  luetic  ucid,  which  neutralizes  the  ai> 
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ktli,  mnd  that  canns  the  separation  of  the  cheese. 
By  means  of  litmus  paper  the  process  may  be  fol- 
lowed and  observed  through  all  its  stages  ;  the  al- 
kaline reaction  of  the  milk  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
eoagolation  beffins.  If  the  cheese  is  not  unmedi- 
ately  separated  from  the  whey,  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  continues,  the  fluid  turns  acid,  and  the 
cheese  itself  passes  into  a  state  of  decomposition. 

"  When  cheese-curd  is  kept  in  a  cool  place,  a 
series  of  transformations  take  place,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  assumes  entirely  new  properties;  it 
mdually  becomes  semi-transparent,  and  more  or 
MSB  soft  throughout  the  whole  mass ;  it  exhibits  a 
feebly  acid  reaction,  and  develops  the  character- 
istic caseous  odor.  Fresh  cheese  is  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  but  after  havmg  been  left  to  itself 
for  two  or  three  years,  it  becomes  (especially  if  all 
the  fat  be  previously  removed)  almost  completely 
mUthU  in  cold  water,  forming  with  it  a  solution, 
which,  like  milk,  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of 
the  acetic  or  mineral  acids.  The  cheese,  which 
while  fresh  is  insoluble,  returns  during  the  matu- 
ration, or  ripening,  as  it  is  called,  to  a  state  similar 
to  that  in  which  it  origmally  existed  in  the  milk. 
In  those  English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  cheeses  which 
are  nearly  inodorous,  and  in  the  superior  kinds  of 
French  cheese,  the  caaeine  of  the  milk  is  present 
in  its  unaltered  state.  The  odor  and  flavor  of  the 
cheese  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  butter ; 
the  non-volatile  acids,  the  margaric  and  oleic 
acids,  and  the  volatile  butyric  acid,  capric  and 
caproic  acids,  are  liberated  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposition  of  glycerine,  (the  sweet  principle  of 
oils,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  the  sugar  of  oils.) 
Butyric  acid  imparts  to  cheese  its  characteristic 
caseous  odor,  and  the  difierences  in  its  pungency 
or  aromatic  flavor  depend  upon  the  proportion  of 
free  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  acids  present. 

**  The  transition  of  the  insoluble  into  soluble 
caseine  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  by  the  margaric  acid  of  the  but- 
ter ;  margarite  of  lime  is  formed  while  the  phos- 
phoric acid  combines  with  the  caseine,  forming  a 
compound  soluble  in  water. 

**  The  bad  smell  of  inferior  kinds  of  cheese,  es- 
pecially those  called  meager  or  poor  cheeses,  is 
caused  by  certain  fetid  products  containing  sul- 
phur, and  which  are  formed  by  the  decompontion 
or  putrefaction  of  the  caseine.  The  alteration 
which  the  butter  undergoes,  (that  is,  in  becoming 
rancid,)  or  which  occurs  in  the  milk-sugar  still 
pcesent,  being  transmitted  to  the  caseine,  changes 
both  the  composition  of  the  latter  substance  and 
its  nutritive  qualities. 

**  The  principal  conditions  for  the  preparation  of 
the  superior  kinds  of  cheese,  (other  obvious  cir- 
cumstances being  of  course  duly  regarded,)  are  a 
careful  removal  of  the  whetfi  which  hold*  the 
milk'MUgar  in  solution,  and  a  low  temperature 
dmrimg  the  maturation  or  ripening  of  the  eheeee" 
(Liebig's  Lectures.) 

Cheese  diflers  vastly  in  quality  and  flavor,  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  method  employed  in  its  manufacture, 
and  the  richness  of  the  milk  of  which  it  is  made. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  pasture,  or  the  food 
oa  which  the  cows  feed,  exercises  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  the  quality  of  the  cheese ;  but  this 
mfloence,  if  any,  is  very  slight  and  subordinate. 
As  ths  cheese  made  on  the  same  farm  does  not 


vary  in  any  important  degree,  whether  made  in 
winter  or  summer,  while  the  food  must  difl^er  con- 
siderably from  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  at  the 
one  period,  and  its  scantiness  and  the  absence  of 
flowering  plants  at  the  other.  So  long  as  the  cows 
receive  sufficient  food  of  good  quality,  the  precise 
description  appears  of  litUe  cbnsequenoe.  Much 
depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk,  or  the 
quantity  of  cream  it  contains,  and  consequently, 
when  a  superior  quality  of  cheese  is  desired,  cream 
is  frequently  added.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  of  Stilton  cheese.  The  addition  of  a 
pound  or  two  of  butter  to  the  curd  for  a  middling 
size  cheese,  will  also  vastly  improve  its  quality. 
To  ensure  the  richness  of  the  mUk,  it  is  of  courM 
necessary  that  the  cow  be  not  only  properly  fed, 
but  be  of  a  good  breed,  such  as  are  commonly 
kno¥m  as  good  milkers.  The  breeds  cultivated  in 
Aldemey,  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  North  Wiltshire, 
Chedder,  and  Guernsey,  deserve  notice  in  this  re- 
spect 

The  taste  and  odor  of  cheese  vary  in  almost 
every  county  of  England,  and  even  in  portions  of 
the  same  county,  where  the  herbage  is  similar ; 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  mode  of  manipu- 
lating and  the  quality  of  the  milk  must  be  the 
chief  causes  of  the  dUflference.  Stilton,  Chedder, 
Cheshire,  and  Gloucester,  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  places  or  districts  for  its  manufacture  in 
England. 

Cheese  is  generally  made  from  the  milk  of  cows, 
but  occasionally  from  that  of  ewes,  and  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  from  the  milk  of  goats. 

PaocKss  OF  Chebsemaking.  The  materials 
employed  in  making  cheese  are  milk  and  rennet. 
Rennet  is  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  and  may  be 
used  either  fresh,  or  salted  and  dried.  It  is  gen- 
erally kept  in  the  latter  state,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving it  good.  The  stomach  is  taken  frt>m  the 
calf  as  soon  as  killed,  and  after  being  cleared  of 
the  curd  always  found  in  it,  it  is  well  salted  both 
on  the  outside  and  in,  and  after  draining  for  a  suf- 
ficient time,  it  is  stretched  out  upon  a  stick  and 
dried.  The  milk  may  be  of  any  kind,  from  the 
poorest  skimmed-milk  to  that  rich  in  cream,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  cheese  required.  The 
poorest  kind  of  cheese  is  made  from  the  former, 
and  the  finer  from  the  latter,  to  which  cream  is 
frequently  added. 

The  materials  being  ready,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  milk  is  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  the  re- 
mainder sufiiciently  heated  to  raise  the  whole 
quantity  to  the  temperature  of  new  milk.  The 
whole  is  then  whisked  together,  the  rennet  added, 
and  the  tub  covered  o/ver.  It  is  now  allowed  to 
stand  until  completely  turned,  when  the  curd  is 
struck  down  several  times  with  the  skimming- 
dish,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  subside.  The  vat 
covered  with  cheese-cloth  is  next  placed  on  a 
**  horse  or '  ladder"  over  the  tub,  and  filled  with 
curd  by  means  of  the  skimmer ;  the  curd  is  pressed 
down  with  the  hands,  and  more  added  as  it  sinks. 
This  process  b  repeated  until  the  curd  rises  to 
about  2  inches  above  the  edge.  The  cheese  thus 
partially  separated  from  the  whey  is  now  placed  in 
a  clean  tub,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  salt  added, 
or  the  salt  is  added  to  it  without  removing  it  from 
the  vat,  after  which  a  board  is  placed  over  and 
under  it,  and  pressure  applied  for  3  or  3  boon. 
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The  cheese  is  next  turned  out  and  surrounded  by  mote  the  houic  divenity  of  flaror  mud  quality.  No 
a  freMh  cheese-cloth,  and  preeuure  a^ain  applied  for  other  uhtnentar>'  substance  appearn  to  be  mi  mate- 
4  or  10  hours,  when  it  is  coininunly  reiuovt>d  from  rially  afR.*cted  by  slijrht  variations  in  the  quality  of 
the  press,  salted  all  over,  and  presm.>d  again  for  15  the  niaterials  from  which  it  is  made,  or  by  »uch 
to  ^U  hours.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  especially  ,  apparently  trifling  differences  in  the  iiietkiods  of 
depends  on  tliis  part  of  the  proce-DH,  as  if  any  of  the  |  preparing  it. 

whey  be  left  in  the  cheese,  it  will  not  keep,  but  Var.  Th<'re  are  several  varieties  of  cheese  met 
will  rapidly  become  bad-flavored.  lk>fon*  placing  with  in  trade,  ditTfring  from  each  other  in  quality 
it  in  the  prcMs  the  last  time,  Uio  edges  should  be  or  flavor ;  and  these  art'  generally  distinguishrd  by 
pared  smooth  and  sightly.  It  now  only  remains  to  !  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  have  iM'en 
wash  the  outside  of  the  cheese  in  warm  whey  or  i  manufactured,  and  Minetimes,  thougli  more  ran'ly. 
water,  wipe  it  dry,  and  color  it  with  annotto  as  is  '  by  their  flavor,  or  the  milk  from  which  they  are 
usually  done.  manufactured.     Three  divisionH  may  however  be 

There  are  several  methocls  of  coIliTting  the  curd  made,  depending  u|Nin  the  (juulity  of  the  niateriab, 
adopted,  and  as  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  varii4i  each  of  which  is  well  marked,  and  to  one  or  the 
accordingly,  it  is  as  well  to  notice  them.  One  other  all  kinds  of  cheese  belong.  Thene  are  skim- 
way  is  to  break  the  curd  early,  and  to  nMnove  the  mrJ-mUk,  raw -milk,  and  irenm  rAeeseir.  the  names 
whey  as  soon  as  pomible  ;  another  plan  is  to  gather  ,  of  which  respectively  expreM  the  materials  of  which 
it  with  the  hands  ver}'  gently  towanls  the  sides  of  .  they  are  made.  The  following  are  the  principal 
the  tub,  letting  the  whey  run  ofl*  through  the  fin- 1  cheeses  met  with  in  Kurope. 
gera  until  it  Ih>coiii«'s  cleared,  and  ladling  it  off  as  .  Brickbat  chrefr,  made  in  Wiltshire  of  new  milk 
it  collects.  A  third  method  is  to  remove  it  as  and  creum.  This  name  is  (riven  to  it  from  its  be- 
quickly  as  pomible  with  the  curd-skimmer.  Of  :  ing  made  into  fiirins  n.*senibling  brickbats, 
these  the  second  plan  is  said  to  1h>  the  best,  as  it  i  Chetldcr  rkee»e^  named  after  the  |ilace  where  it 
preser\'es  the  oily  jtarticles,  many  of  which  arc  lost  |  is  made.  This  is  a  fine  kind  of  cheese,  with  a 
by  the  other  methuils.  spongy  appearance,  the  eyes  or  vesicles  of  which 

The  cheesi*  being  made,  it  now  only  remains  to  contain  a  rich  oil.  It  is  made  up  hito  round  thick 
place  it  in  a  pro|H'r  situation  to  mature  or  ripen.  .  chees<>s  of  considerable  size. 

In  England  a  eitul^  and  iliuhily  damp  cellar,  is  {  Chenhire  checMr.  The  best  (^heshire  cheese  is 
commonly  n'gjtrdt^l  as  the  Ix'st  to  bring  it  forward,  made  of  new  milk  without  skinnning,  the  mom- 
The  teni|ierature  should  on  no  account  excei>d  r><)^  ing's  milk  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  preceding 
at  any  portion  of  the  year,  hut  an  average  of  about  evening,  prt^vioiisly  wamif^,  so  that  the  whole 
•Uy°  is  preferable  when  it  can  be  procured.  A  |  may  be  lirought  to  the  hedl  of  new  milk.  To  thw 
place  expos(>d  to  sudden  changes  of  tem(H'rature  is  the  rennet  in  added,  in  lefw  quantity  tlian  is  com- 
unfit  fur  hturiiii;  rheese.  **  The  quality  of  Roche- |  moiily  used  for  other  kinds  of  cheese.  On  this 
fort  cheese,  which  is  pre|Nin«d  fn)in  Mli<'i>p*s  milk,  {KNiit,  much  of  the  flavor  and  mildnew  of  the 
and  is  very  e.xeclh'iit.  d(>{N'n(ls  exclusively  u[ion  cheese  is  said  to  d^'fiend.  A  piece  of  dried  rennet, 
the  {>lace8  where  tin*  rhet'ses  are  kept  after  press-  '  of  the  size  of  half-a-rniwn,  put  into  a  pint  of  wa- 
ing  and  duriiii;  inaturatiuu.  Th<-se  are  cellars,  ter  over  night,  and  allowe«l  to  stand  until  the  next 
communiratiuir  with  iiioiintaiii  grotttifs  and  cav-  '  nioniing,  is  suftirl<>iit  for  Ir  or  'JO  gitllons  of  milk. 
eniM.  which  are  kept  conKlaiilly  cool,  at  about  4P  The  curd  is  next  bn>keii  down  and  sc|»arated  t'ruin 
to  42^  Fahr.,  by  currents  of  uir  from  cleAs  in  the  .  the  whey.  aAer  which  it  is  put  into  a  chei-se  vat 
mountains.  The  value  of  these  edluni  as  ntore- '.  and  pressed  very  dry.  It  is  next  hniken  ver>'  small 
liouses  varies  with  their  pni|s>rty  of  maiiitaiiiinfr  with  the  hands,  and  mixed  with  a  propter  quantity 
an  e<|uable  and  low  teiiifN'ruture.  (limn  lAnii.  de  ■  of  salt,  and  alsiut  half  its  weiifht  of  curd,  from 
(^him.  et  riivM.  xlv.  .'iTli  mentions  that  a  certain  yesterday's  hiitrli.  kept  for  the  piir]»ose.  The 
cellar,  the  constriietion  of  which  had  cost  -4'*0/.,  mixed  eurds  an*  now  presst'd  tijrhtly  with  tlie 
(lU,(HiO  francs.)  was  sold  for  H.(»(NI/.,  I'Jl.'i.OOO  hands,  iiiti>  a  rheeM'-vat,  previously  lined  with 
francs.)  being  found  to  maintain  a  suitable  tein- '  cheese  chith,  pn->sed  for  4  or  .'>  hours,  then  taken 
perature,  a  convincing  pniof  of  the  iiii|iortance  ut- .  out.  turned,  and  airain  put  into  the  preiw  and  left 
^aehtMl  to  temiNTaliin,*  in  the  preparation  of  thesi*  for  the  u'iqUx.  It  is  taken  out  next  moniinff.  well 
su|K>rior  eheeses."     (Ijiebig's  I^ectures.;  suited,  and  left  until  the  halt  is  quite  melted,  when 

It  will  thus  be  s«>en  that  very  nlitfht  difl*ereiK*es  it  is  wiped  dry.  plaeed  in  a  dry.  coal  situation,  and 
in  the  materialM,  the  pri'|»aration,  or  the  storing  of  turned  every  day  unld  it  Is'coiiies  fit  for  the  mar- 
cheese,  will  materially  influence  the  quality  and    kel. 

flavor.  The  richness  of  the  milk, — the  addition  to  *' If  the  milk  he  set  toifetlier  ver}' warm,  the 
or  subtraction  of  cream  fnnn  the  milk. — the  sep-  curd  will  Im>  firm:  in  this  e:is*>,  the  usual  mode  m 
aration  of  the  curd  from  the  whey  with  or  without  to  take  n  eoiniuoii  (ruse. knife,  and  make  ineiauons 
compn'iwioM. — the  salting  of  the  ciinl, — the  cfillec-  '  acn»M  it,  to  the  full  d^-pth  of  the  knil'e'N  blade,  at 
tion  of  the  cunl,  either  whole  or  broken,  Is'fore  the  distaure  ol  tiUtut  I  inch ;  and  airain  crosswise 
preming, — the  aiidition  of  colorini;  matter,  as  an-  in  the  same  maiiiier.  the  iiiei>ions  interM>cting  each 
notlo  or  satlroii,  or  of  flavoring. — the  place  and  otlrer  at  ri'^ht  anirjes.  The  whey  n^nir  thmueh 
method  nf  Monng. — and  the  lenirth  of  time  allowed  these  uicisiou'i  is  of  a  tine  pale  (rn'eii  color.  The 
for  maturation,  all  tend  to  alter  the  taste  and  odor  -  eheeM'-maker  and  twi»  a>»<iMaiil*t  then  proceed  to 
of  the  cheese,  in  nome  or  other  p;trtictilar,  and  that  break  the  eiird:  this  is  performed  by  their  repeat- 
in  a  way  n'adily  |M-ree|»tible  to  the  refined  palate,  ediy  piittiiiir  ih*ir  liaiidH  down  into  the  tub;  the 
The  nature  of  the  {lasture,  or  the  food  on  whieh  fheeM'-makeiv,  with  the  hkiiiiiiiint^-disli  in  one 
tlie  cows  are  fed,  ii*i  well  as  their  particular  bre«>d,  ■  hand,  hn-akiiii;  every  fi.trt  of  it  as  they  catch  N, 
DO  doubt  also  teiid<*  in  some  slight  degree  to  pro- 1  raising  tlie  curd  from  tlie  bottom,  and  ■till  breaking 
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it  This  part  of  the  buaineflB  is  continaed  till  the 
wholq  is  broken  uniformly  small ;  it  generally 
takes  up  about  40  minutes,  and  the  curd  is  then 
left  corered  over  with  a  cloth  for  about  half  an 
hour  to  subside.  If  the  milk  has  been  set  cool 
tof^ether,  the  curd,  as  before  mentioned,  will  be 
much  more  tender,  the  whey  will  not  be  so  green, 
bat  rather  of  a  milky  appearance."  (Cheshire 
County  Agricultural  Report.) 

Cream  ekeese.  This  is  either  made  of  the  **  strip- 
pings,"  (the  last  of  the  milk  drawn  from  the  cow 
at  each  milking,)  or  of  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
cream.  It  is  usually  made  up  into  small  pieces, 
Ad  a  gentle  pressure,  as  that  of  a  2  or  4  lb.  weight, 
applied  to  press  out  the  whey.  After  twelve  hours, 
it  m  placed  upon  a  board  or  wooden  trencher,  and 
turned  every  day,  until  dry.  In  about  three  weeks, 
it  will  be  ripe.  Nothing  but  raw  cream,  turned 
with  a  little  rennet,  is  employed,  when  a  very  rich 
cheese  is  wanted.  A  little  salt  is  generally  aidded, 
and  frequently  a  little  powdered  lump  sugar.  The 
rats  employed  for  cream  cheeses  are  usually  square, 
ind  of  small  size. 

Cottenham  ehee$e,  named  from  the  town  where 
it  is  made,  is  a  species  of  cream  cheese,  superior  to 
Stilton,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  riiape,  being 
flatter  and  broader  than  the  latter.  Its  superiority 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  rich  grasses  growing 
on  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Derhy9kire  eheeie  is  a  small  rich  variety,  of  a 
pale  color,  very  similar  to  the  following : 

Dunlop  cheeMe,  n&med  after  a  town  in  Ayr- 
riiire,  where  it  was  originally  made.  It  is  very 
rich,  white,  and  buttery,  and  is  made  up  into 
round  forms,  weighing  from  ^  cwt.  to  ^  cwt  It 
ii  now  made  very  generally  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scotland. 

Dutch  cheete.  This  is  very  commonly  met  with 
m  England,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
globular  form.  The  cheeses  made  at  Edam  are 
very  highly  salted ;  those  made  at  Gouda  are  less 
BO.  The  common  size  of  these  cheeses  is  from  5 
to  14  lbs. 

French  cheete.  The  Rochefort  and  the  Nenf- 
chatel  are  the  most  esteemed. 

Oerman  cheese.  The  only  kind  made  in  Ger- 
many of  any  celebrity,  is  the  We$tphalian,  which 
derives  its  peculiar  flavor  from  the  curd  being  al- 
lowed to  become  partially  putrid  before  l^ing 
pressed.  It  is  made  up  into  small  balls  or  cylin- 
den,  of  about  a  pound  weight,  somewhat  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  pounds  of  butter  in  some  parts 
of  the  west  of  England. 

OlmueMter  cheeae.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this  cheese :  the  nngle,  made  of  milk  deprived  of 
part  of  its  cream,  and  the  double,  made  of  milk 
retaining  the  whole  of  the  cream.  The  best  kind 
has  a  fine  mild  taste ;  a  semi-buttery  consistence, 
without  bemg  friable,  and  is  made  up  into  large 
round  flattish  forms. 

Qreen  or  sage  eheeee  is  made  from  milk  pre- 
viously aiixed  with  the  juice  or  an  infusion  or  de- 
eoctioD  of  sage  leaves,  to  which  some  marygold 
flowers  and  parslev  are  frequently  added. 

lAneolfuhire  eheeoe  m  made  of  new  milk  and 
cream,  and  formed  into  pieces  about  2  inches 
thick.  It  is  very  soft,  and  withput  great  care,  will 
not  keep  ortet  two  months.  Some  persons  sprinkle 
dry  salt  over  them,  when  they  will  keep  better. 


Norfolk  cheeee.  This  is  remarkable  for  the  curd 
being  dyed  yellow,  with  annotto  or  safiron.  It  is 
of  very  good  but  not  superior  quality,  and  usually 
weighs  from  i  to  j^  cwt. 

Neufchatel  cheeee.  After  Rochefort  cheese,  this 
is  the  best  manufactured  in  France.  It  is  made 
of  cream,  and  seldom  exceeds  5  or  6  oz.  in 
weight 

Parmeean  eheeee.  This  is  made  at  Parma,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Liombardy.  Its  peculiar  flavor  is 
said  to  arise  from  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  and  from  the  great  abundance 
of  aromatic  flowers  in  the  pastures.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  curd  of  the  milk)  to  harden  it,  as  is  the  com- 
mon practice  in  Lombardy,  is  the  true  cause  of  its 
flavor.  The  following  method  is  said  to  produce 
a  cheese  equal  to  the  best  Parmesan : 

"  Let  the  day's  milk  be  heated  to  the  degree  of 
120°  of  Fahrenheit,  then  removed  from  the  fire 
until  all  motion  ceases,  put  in  the  rennet,  allow  an 
hour  for  the  coagulation,  after  which  set  the  curd 
on  a  slow  fire  until  heated  to  150°,  during  which 
the  curd  separates  in  small  lumps.  A  few  pinches 
of  saffron  are  then  thrown  in,  together  with  cold 
water  suflicient  to  reduce  it  instantly  to  a  bearable 
heat,  when  the  curd  is  collected  by  passing  a  cloth 
beneath  it,  and  gathering  it  up  at  the  comers. 
Place  the  curd  in  a  circle  of  wood  without  a  bot- 
tom ;  lay  it  on  a  table  covered  by  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  pressed  down  by  a  heavy  stone.  The 
cheese  wUl  acquire  sufficient  consistence  in  the 
course  of  a  night  to  bear  turning,  when  the  upper 
side  is  to  be  rubbed  with  salt,  and  continued  alter- 
nately for  forty  days." 

"  In  Italy,  the  outer  crust  is  next  cut  off,  and 
the  new  surface  varnished  with  linseed  oil ;  but 
that  may  well  be  omitted,  as  well  as  coloring  one 
side  of  it  red." 

Polish  cheese.  This  is  generally  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  made  in  imitation  of  English  cheese. 

Rochefort  cheese.  .This  is  made  of  ewe's  milk, 
and  is  the  best  kind  prepared  in  France.  It  re- 
sembles Stilton,  but  is  scarcely  of  equal  richness 
or  quality.  By  kneading  the  gluten  of  wheat 
with  a  little  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  solution 
of  starch,  it  acquires  the  taste,  smell,  and  unctu- 
osity  of  cheese ;  so  that  after  it  has  been  kept  a 
certain  time,  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
celebrated  Rochefort  cheese,  of  which  it  has  all 
the  pungency.  (RouUe.)  See  the  remarks  on  the 
Principles  of  Cheesemaking,  above. 

Russian  cheese.  This  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind.  The  best  sort  is  that  made  in  imita- 
tion of  English  cheese ;  the  conomoner  kinds 
merely  consist  of  salted  curd,  placed  in  a  bag  and 
wrung  dry,  by  two  persons  twisting  the  ends  in  op- 
posite directions.  It  b  usually  not  only  bad  tasted, 
but  dirty. 

Slipeoat  or  soft  cheese  is  a  very  rich  white 
cheese,  somewhat  resembling  butter,  made  for 
presem  use. 

Stilton  cheese,  named  after  the  town  where  it 
was  originally  made,  is  at  once  the  richest  and 
finest  variety  of  cheese  manufactured  in  England. 
It  is  prepared  from  raw  milk,  to  which  cream  ta- 
ken from  other  milk  is  added.  Its  shape  is  pecu- 
liar, being  generally  twice  as  high  as  it  ii  broad. 
It  if  generally  twice  the  price  of  Cheshire  or  don- 
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ble  Gloucester.  Like  wine,  this  cheese  is  vastly 
improved  by  a^,  and  is  therefore  seldom  eaten 
before  it  is  two  yearn  old.  A  spurious  appearance 
of  a^  is  sometimes  ^iven  to  it  by  placing;  it  in 
a  warm  damp  cellar,  or  by  surroundinfr  it  with 
masses  of  fermentinj^  straw,  or  rotten  cow-diinjr. 

Suffolk  cheese  is  made  from  skimmed  milk,  and 
is  usually  shaped  into  round  flat  fonns,  weighinfjr 
from  24  Ibs^  to  3U  lbs.  each.  It  much  resemUes 
the  skimmed  or  **8culd*'  milk  cheese  made  in 
DeTonshire. 

SwtM  eheete,  Tlie  principal  cheeses  made  in 
Switzerland  are  the  Gniyere,  or  Jura,  and  the 
Schabxiefcert  or  i^reen  ckeese.  The  latter  is  fla- 
vored with  melilot 

WiltMhir^  cheese  resembles  poor  Cheshire  or 
Glo*ster.  l^e  outside  is  generally  covered  with 
red  paint,  made  by  mixing  up  ruddle  or  red  ochre 
with  whey,  and  laying  it  in  witli  a  brush. 

Yorkshire  rheew  is  a  fine  variety  of  cream 
cheese,  but  will  not  keep. 

Concluding  Remarks.  It  is  surprising  that 
cheese  is  not  more  frequently  made  an  article  of 
domestic  manufacture,  especially  by  housewives 
resident  in  the  countr>'.  The  operations  of  cheese- 
making  are  all  exceedingly  simple,  and  not  at  ail 
laborious,  and  will,  in  moHt  cases,  amply  repay  the 
outlay  for  the  milk.  With  the  peasantry,  who 
can  usually  procure  a  few  gallons  of  milk  from  the 
houses  of  the  fanners  for  whom  they  woik,  it  re- 
ally appears  a  want  of  common  foresight,  not  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  few  pounds  of  this 
wholesome  and  nutritious  article,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  some  of  those  rouglily-fed  children  of  the 
soil,  as  a  luxury  Ix'yond  their  reach.  In  a  family 
where  cheese  is  generally  relished  by  the  majority 
of  the  memben.  it  becomes  quite  as  necesaary  to 
have  home-made  cheese  as  home-made  bread,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  Tnited  Kingdom 
where  milk  may  not  be  obtained,  during  the  sum- 
mer niODtlis,  ut  such  a  price  as  to  n>nder  it  impor- 
tant in  a  p«>cuniar)'  point  of  view.  Keiiides,  cheese 
is  not  unfrequently  colon-d  with  stains  and  pig- 
ments which  are  injurious,  and  even  poiimnous. 
Several  persons  have  nearly  lost  their  lives,  from 
eating  cheeses  colored  with  annotto,  for  instance. 
This  dye  is  commonly  adulterated  with  red-lead, 
so  that  the  farmer  (cheewniaker)  may  very  inno- 
cently introduce  a  dreadful  poison,  when  he  only 
intends  to  impnn*e  tlio  color.  By  making  our  own 
cheeses,  the  liability  to  such  an  accident  is 
avoided. 

When  a  wliole  dieese  is  cut,  and  the  consump- 
tion small,  it  is  generally  found  to  become  unpleas- 
antly dr\-,  and  to  lone  flavor  before  it  is  coiwiimed. 
This  is  bei«t  prevented  by  cutting  a  suflicient  quan- 
tity for  a  few  da>V  consumption  from  the  cheese, 
and  placing  the  remainder  in  a  cool  place,  rather 
damp  than  dry,  spreading  a  thin  film  of  butter 
ove,T  the  cut  surface,  and  covering  it  with  a  cloth 
to  keep  ofl"  the  dirt  This  removes  the  objection 
existing  in  small  families  against  purchasing  a 
whole  cheese  at  a  time,  l^lin  common  practice  of 
buyiog^pmall  quantities  of  cheese  sliould  be  avoid- 
ed, as  not  only  a  higher  price  is  paid  for  any  given 
quality,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  <tbiaining 
exactly  the  same  flavor  twice  running.  Should 
dieese  become  loo  dry  to  be  agreeable,  it  may  lie 
und  ioTitawiiig,  or  when  grated  cheese  is  wanted. 


To€sted  cheese  m  much  relished  by  waoM  per^ 
sons,  but  is  seldom  met  with  well  prepared.  ^  TI10 
following  has  been  handed  to  the  writer  by  the 
cook  of  a  certain  nobleman  who  prides  himself  ob 
his  gustful  appetite.  Cut  the  cheese  into  alacca  of 
moderate  thickness,  and  put  them  into  a  tinned 
copper  saucepan,  witli  a  little  butter  and  cream, 
simmer  ver}'  gently  until  quite  diaiolved,  then  rs- 
mo\-e  it  from  the  fire,  allow  it  to  cool  a  little,  and 
add  some  yelk  of  egg,  well  beaten ;  make  it  into 
a  sJiape,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire. 

CHELTExMIAM  SALTS.  Prep.  Glauber 
salts  1  01. ;  KiMMMii  salts  |  oz. ;  culinar>'  salt  a  tea- 
spoonful  ;  sulphate  of  iron  2  gis. ;  reduce  them 
separately  to  fine  powder,  then  mix  them. 

II.  Glauber  salts  and  Epsom  salts,  of  each  28 
lbs. ;  common  salt  7  lbs. ;  sulphate  of  iron  1^  01. ; 
mix. 

Remarks.  The  above  salts  must  be  dried  in  an 
oven,  or  over  tlie  fire,  before  reducing  tliem  lo 
powder.  The  Glauber's  should  be  dried  by  itaetf, 
as  it  liquefies  when  slightly  heated.  Cathartic  and 
tonic.     Dose.  ^  oz.  to  I^  ox. 

CHELSEA  PENSIONER.  Pre^  Gum gna- 
iacum  i  ox. ;  rhubarb  ^  ox. ;  cream  of  tartar  9 
ox. ;  flowers  of  sulphur  4  ox. ;  nutmegs  3  in  nam- 
ber,  (all  in  powder ;)  honey  1  ^  lb. ;  make  them 
into  a  confection  by  beating  them  together  in  a 
mortar. 

Remarks.  The  dose  b  two  tablespoonfula,  night 
and  morning,  in  rheumatism.  The  name  m  mid 
to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  Chelsea  pensioner  having  cured  Lord  Ambent 
with  it. 

CHILBLAIN.  An  inflammatory  swelling,  of 
a  purple  or  lead  color,  produced  by  the  action  of 
cold.  Children,  especially  those  of  a  scrofuloos 
habit,  and  elderly  persons,  are  generally  most  lia* 
ble  to  chilblains.  The  common  cause  of  chilblains 
is  holding  the  liands  or  feet  to  the  fire,  after  expo- 
sure to  cold.  The  sudden  Aange  of  temperatura 
partially  dei«tro\-s  the  vitality,  and  prevents  the 
proper  flow  of  blood  through  the  part.  The  beat 
preventives  of  chilblains  are  woollen  socks  a 
stock intTNi  good  waterproof  shoes,  wooUen  gloves* 
exercise,  and  friction.  When  chilblains  hare  once 
formrdt  tho  best  treatment  is  friction,  witli  stimn- 
laiits,  as  spiritri  of  wine  and  camplior,  turpentine, 
optKlelfloc,  dilute  spirits,  campliorated  oil,  6ie. 
Linnu'us  recomniends  butliing  the  |iart  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  just  strong  enough  to  faintly  prick 
the  skin.  Wlifu  the  iudamed  parts  have  ulcera- 
ted, they  ar(*  coniiiionly  called  kibes.  In  tliis  stale 
they  should  be  dressed  with  a  little  resin  cerate,  or 
elemi  ointment,  and  if  fungous  granulations  ap- 
pear, they  must  be  removed  by  touching  them 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  blue  vitriol. 

CHILBLAINS.    U)TIONS   FOR,   (POPU- 

LAR.)  I.  Dissolve  white  copperas  1  ox.  in  water  1 

!  pint,  and  orcasionally  apply  it  to  the  aflectedpaila 

II.  Diiwolve  sal  ammoniac  1  ox.  in  vinegar  } 
pint :  as  abo\'e. 

III.  Mix  compound  soap  liniment  3  oa.  with 
tinrture  of  SpuniKli  flies  1  ox. ;  as  above. 

IV.  Vinegar  and  spirit  of  wine,  (or  rum,)  of 
each  \  \niit ;  sal  nnimoniac,  in  powder,  1  ox. ; 
and  nlisiki'  until  the  latter  dissolves. 

V.  Spirits  of  salts  1  ox. ;  water  ^  pint ; 
Above. 
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CHILBLAINS,  OINTMENT  FOR.  Prep. 
OintmeDt  of  nitreto  of  mercury  1  oz. ;  camphor  1 
dr. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  drs. ;  oil  of  olives  4  drs. ; 
mix  well  together.  To  be  applied,  by  gentle  Iric- 
tion,  2  or  3  times  daily. 

n.  Calomel  and  camphor,  of  each  1  dr. ;  sper- 
maceti ointment  4  drs. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  drs. ;  as 
kit 

RewunrkM.  All  the  preceding  lotions  and  oint- 
ments  are  intended  for  chilblains  before  they 
break. 

CHILBLAINS,  RUSSIAN  REMEDY  FOR. 
A  common  remedy  for  chilblains  amon^  the  peas- 
uits  in  Russia  b  the  rind  of  perfectly  npe  cucum- 
ben,  dried  with  the  soft  pcuts  attached,  and  placed 
with  the  inner  side,  previously  soaked  in  warm 
water,  over  the  sore  parts.  Dumitrieisky  confirms 
the  efficacy  of  this  remedy.    (Med.  Zeitung.) 

CHIMNEYS  ON  FIRE  may  be  readily  eztin- 
fuished  in  several  ways,  without  having  recourse 
to  throwing  water  down  them  from  the  top,  by 
which  much  damage  is  frequently  done  to  the  fur- 
niture in  the  rooms.  One  of  the  simplest  methods 
is,  to  scatter  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  over 
the  dullest  part  of  the  burning  coals,  the  mephitic 
Tipors  arising  from  which  will  not  support  com- 
bustion, and  consequently  extinguish  the  flames. 
Another  method  is,  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  to  stop  up  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  with  a 
piece  of  wet  carpet  or  blanket,  throwing  a  little 
water  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  Mdt,  on  the  fire  im- 
mediately before  doing  sa  By  this  means  the 
drau^t  h  stc^yped,  and  the  burning  soot  must  be 
extinguished  for  want  of  air.  If  the  chimney  be 
•topped  at  top,  instead  of  the  bottom,  the  whole  of 
the  smoke  must,  of  courae,  be  driven  into  the 
apartment.  If  every  fireplace  were  provided  with 
a  damper,  or  shutter  of  sheet-iron  or  tin  plate,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  choke  it  thoroughly,  fires  in  chim- 
neys would  become  of  little  consequence,  as  it  would 
mly  be  necessary  to  apf^y  this  damper  to  put  them 
oat 

CHINA,  (CHOICE  OF.)  In  purchasing  chi- 
na, glass,  and  earthenware,  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  those  sets  that  in  case  of  breakage  can  be 
readily  matched.  Peculiar  or  rare  patterns  should 
be  avoided,  for  if  any  such  be  broken,  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  very  difficult  and  expensive,  and 
frequently  impossible,  to  replace  them. 

Cleaning,  China  (when  very  dirty)  is  beet 
cleaned  with  finely-powdered  fuller's  earth  and 
warm  water,  afterwards  rinsing  it  well  in  clean 
water.  A  little  clean  soft  soap  may  be  added  to 
the  water  instead  of  fuller's  earth.  The  same  plan 
is  recommended  for  cleaning  glass. 

Packing,  As  there  is  considerable  art  in  pack- 
ing brittle  hollow- ware,  m  such  a  way  that  it  will 
stand  exposure  to  the  jolting,  blows,  and  agitation 
of  land-carriage,  it  is  better,  where  it  is  of  much 
value,  or  in  quantity,  to  have  it  done  by  a  person 
osed  to  the  job.  A  man,  accustomed  to  packing 
such  articles,  may  be  readily  procured  at  any 
giass-works,  or  china  warehouse,  for  a  trifling  con- 
sideration. 

CHINA-ROOT  STARCH.  A  reddish-colored 
farina,  procured  from  the  smilax  china. 

CHINESE  SHEET-LEAD.  TheChinese  em- 
ploy larve  quantities  of  sheet-lead  in  packing  their 
tea,  which  they  make  in  the  following  way : — 


Melted  lead  is  poured  from  a  crucible  upon  a  large 
flat  stone,  j)laced  upon  the  ground,  and  imrae£- 
ately  another  stone  is  dashed  upon  the  fluid  lead, 
which  is  thus  pressed  out  into  a  very  thin  plate  or 
leaf.  This  is  instantly  removed,  and  the  operation 
repeated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  rough  edges 
of  ih6  plates  are  afterwards  ciit  off,  and  then  sol- 
dered together  for  use.  The  Chinese  employ  two 
men  in  this  process;  one  to  pour  on  the  melted 
lead,  and  the  other  to  work  the  stone.  A  similar 
method  has  been  adopted  for  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, to  form  the  plates  of  zinc  for  galvanic  batte- 
ries. 

CHIRAYITINE,  SULPHATE  OF.  The 
substance  sold  under  this  name  is  sulphate  of  quina. 
Chirayita  yields  no  alkaloid,  but  merely  a  bitter 
matter. 

CHLORAL.  A  substance  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  alcohol. 

Prep,  Place  anhydrous  alcohol  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  and  pass  dry  chlorine  gas  through  it,  at  first 
in  the  cold,  but  afterwards  with  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat  As  soon  as  the  chlorine  passes  un- 
decompoeed  through  the  liquor  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature, the  process  is  complete.  On  cooling,  the 
liquid  in  the  retort  solidifies,  forming  a  crystalline 
mass  of  hydrated  chloral.  This  must  be  melted 
by  gentle  heat,  and  agitated  with  thrice  its  volume 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  when,  on  increasing  the  heat  a  lit- 
tle, an  oily  stratum  of  impure  chloral  will  rise  to 
the  surface.  This  must  be  removed,  boiled  for 
some  time,  to  drive  ofi'some  free  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alcohol,  and  next  distilled  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  oil  of  vitriol ;  lastly,  it  must  be  rectified 
from  finely-powdered  quicklime,  stopping  the  pro- 
cess as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  lime  becomes 
dry. 

Remarke.  The  chlorine  is  best  introduced  by  a 
tube  inserted  into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort,  and 
a  long  tube,  bent  upwards,  should  be  connected 
with  the  beak  to  convey  away  the  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  extricated,  and  to  allow  the  volatilized 
alcohol  and  chloral  to  condense  and  flow  back  into 
the  retort 

Prop.  Chloral  is  an  oily  liquid,  possessing  an 
ethereal  smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water,  but  its  solution  in  the  latter  rapidly  changes 
into  a  semi -solid  crystalline  mass  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water. 
Chloral  boils  at  202°,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-502. 

CHLORATE.  A  compound  of  chloric  acid 
with  a  base.  The  chlorates  are  very  similar  to  the 
nitrates,  both  in  their  properties  and  composition. 
They  are  all  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  metallic 
chlorides  being  formed,  and  oxygen  gas  given  ofi^ 
Like  the  nitrates,  they  deflagrate  with  inflamma- 
ble substances,  but  with  greater  facility  and  vio- 
lence. A  mixture  of  this  kind  will  detonate  with 
a  slight  blow  or  friction.  All  the  chlorates  are  so- 
luble in  water. 

Teste.  Rubbed  with  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  they 
explode  violently ;  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  with  water,  a  liquid  is  formed,  possessing 
bleaching  properties.  When  heated,  they  evolve 
oxygen.  Thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  they  defla- 
grate like  nitre.  Sulphuric  acid  turns  them  orange 
red.  The  following  simple  method  of  testing  the 
commercial  chlorates  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Choron : 
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**  The  protoxide  of  lead,  heated  with  chlorate 
of  potaMKa  in  a  ^am  tul)e  elotied  at  one  end,  given 
puce  oxide  of  lead,  (PI)  ()',)  mixed  with  a  Hniali 
quantity  of  miniuni.  On  this  new  reaction  m 
founded  the  test  which  I  propone  with  relation  to 
tho  chlorateti.  It  coiutiMtM  in  slowly  heating  to  fu- 
mnn  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  chlorate  and  ii- 
tiiurgo  in  Nuitable  proportion,  covering  it  with  a 
layer  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  in  treating  the  fused 
muKS  with  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  then  in  collecting  on 
a  iiHvr  the  puce  oxide  obtained,  by  aid  of  which 
the  ({uantity  of  chlorate  employed  may  be  ap- 
proximately calculated. 

"  This  prompt  and  cheap  process  aj^ars  to  me 
sufHcientiy  accurate  4o  be  employed  in  the  arts.'* 
X'omptes  Rendus,  xiv.) 

CHLORATE  OF  BARYTA.  (Wheeler*9 
procesM.)  Digest  for  a  few  minutes  a  concentra- 
ted solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  with  a  slight 
excem  of  silicated  hydro-f)uoric  acid.  A  preci{M- 
tate  of  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  |M>tasHJuni 
will  subside,  and  chloric  acid  remain  in  solution. 
Filter,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  barj'ta ;  again 
Alter,  when  prismatic  er)'Mtals  of  chlorate  of  bor}'- 
ta  may  bi>  obtained  by  cautious  evaporation. 

Prop.j  ^r.  Soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water. 
Ust.'d  to  make  chloric  acid.  This  salt  may  also 
be  fonned  by  (NiMing  chlorine  through  a  strung 
milk  of  hydntte  or  carlranate  of  bar}'ta,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  making  chlorate  of  potaiwa. 

CHLORATK  OF  I»OTAS8A.    Syn.  IIvper- 

OXYMI-RIATK   OF    I'OTAHII.      OxYMl-RIATP.    OF   DITTO. 

Pirp.  I.  Transmit  chlorine  gjis  through  a  solution 
of  pure  potasfa,  or  its  rarl)onate,  until  the  alkali 
be  completely  n<'Utralized,.lhen  boil  for  a  few  min- 
utes, gently  eva{>orate  uutil  a  ]N>llicle  fonns  on  the 
surface,  and  s<'t  it  asidi'.  when*  it  will  c<x)l  very 
slowly.  ('r)-stuls  of  the  chlorate  will  fonn  as  the 
liquor  cools,  and  must  bo  collected,  carefully 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  purified  by 
rc-solution  and  cr\-htalliza(ion.  The  mother  liquor, 
by  evaporation,  will  yield  more  crj'stais,  or  it  may 
be  saved  for  a  futun*  ofXTation. 

Remarks.  Tliis  ofMTation  is  best  conducted  in  a 
\V(K)irs  ap|>aratus,  or  biniilariy  arranged  vessels. 
When  the  procefw  is  aUiut  half  completed,  as  in- 
dicated by  litmus  pa|HT.  ceasing  to  be  darkened, 
and  beginning  to  b«'  blanched,  it  is  Ix'tter  to  inter- 
rupt the  o]H<ration,  and  to  n>movo  any  chloride  of 
potawium  that  may  have  fallen  down ;  this  may 
be  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  liquor,  when  the  chlorine  should  In^ 
agam  passed  through  the  solution.  When  the  bub- 
bles ot  gas  pass  through  without  any  being  sensi- 
bly absorbed,  the  procew  is  completed.  The  gas 
tube  should  b«t  of  large  dimensions  at  the  end  im- 
mersed in  the  saline  solution,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  get  stopped  up  with  crj-ntals. 
In  general  the  pure  chlorate  obtained  from  the 
second  cr^'stallization,  amounts  to  about  ^\  of  the 
weight  of  the  potash  employed.  The  smallness 
of  the  product  arises  from  a  large  portion  being 
converte<l  into  chloride  of  potassium. 

II.  idrahanCs  prorent.)     This  consists  in  sub- 
mitting equal  e<)uivalent8  of  carlranate  of  potama, 
and  hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water,  to  the  ac-  \ 
tion  of  chloriiuN  in  a  similar  way  to  the  above.        I 

III.  [Liehiir'n  procfM.)     a.    The   chlorine   is  I 
passed  into  a  mixture  of  one  equivalent  of  chio-  j 


ride  of  potamium,  and  6  equivalents  of  hydrate  of 
lime,  previously  stirred  with  water  to  the  coiuist- 
enco  of  a  thin  paste,  whereby  the  lime  unites 
with  the  chlorine,  forming  chloride  of  catciunii 
and  the  chloride  of  potassinm  is  converted  into 
chlorate  potassa ;  the  latter  is  then  separated  b) 
cr}'stallization.     (Buchner's  Repert.) 

6.  Heat  chloride  of  lime  in  water  until  it  ceases 
to  affect  vegetable  colon,  then  dissolve  it  in  hoi 
water,  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  add  chlo- 
ride of  potassium.  After  cooling,  a  quantity  of 
cr>'stal8  of  chlorate  of  potassa  are  obtained.  (*hlo- 
ride  of  lime,  of  so  bad  a  quality  as  to  be  worthlets 
for  other  purposes,  may  be  employed ;  hence  thi» 
is  a  very  economical  procew. 

IV.  ( V>e*«  proress.)  Heat  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  hme,  marking  18  or  20°  Baume,  in  a 
leaden  or  cast-iron  Tessel,  and  when  hot,  dissolTr 
therein  enough  chloride  of  potassium,  to  raise  the 
hydrometer  3  or  4  degrees;  then  concentrate 
quickly,  but  cautiously,  until  the  gravity  of  30  or 
31°  Bamne  be  obtained,  and  set  it  aside  to  cr^n- 
tallize.  The  mother  water,  concentrated  to  36°. 
will  yield  more  crj'stals.  By  re-edutioD  in  water. 
concentrating  to  15  or  16°,  filtering  and  again 
cooling,  pure  chlorate  of  potama  will  be  obtained. 
This  is  a  good  and  economical  process* 

V.  {Patent  proreat  of  M.  Romer.)  Tbm  con- 
sists in  placing  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  on  shelves 
in  an  air-tight  chamber,  comnmnicating  with  ■ 
retort,  filled  with  the  materials  for  generating 
chlorine,  by  which  the  alkali  becomes  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  The  operation  i» 
allowed  to  proceed  for  12  hours  without  interfe- 
rence, after  which,  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  is 
applied  to  the  retort  for  6  hours  longer.  The  ap- 
paratus is  now  opened,  and  the  chlorate  of  polasu 
thus  fomieil,  is  purified  and  freed  from  muriate  by 
solution  and   cr\-staHization.     The   materials  for 

* 

generating  the  chlorine,  are— cntstallized  peroxide 
of  manganese,  in  fine  powder,  10  11ml  ;  plunihagn 
10  lbs. ;  common  salt  30  llw. ;  strongest  oil  of  vit- 
riol :20  Ihs. ;  water  16  lbs. ;  the  weight  of  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  placed  u|>on  the  shelves  is  lOlht 
Not  being  acquainted  with  the  proiluct  obtained 
by  this  process,  I  cannot  s{K'ak  as  to  its  value. 

Prop.f  Uteitf  ^r.  ('r}'stullizes  in  four  and  fix 
sided  |>eariy  scales;  dissolves  in  16  jrarts  of  water 
at  60°,  and  in  t>^  parts  at  *2ri°.  At  about  450-3. 
it  undergoes  the  igneous  fusion,  and  on  increaainf 
the  heat  almiutt  to  redness,  efTervescence  ensues, 
and  pure  oxygen  gas  is  given  oflT.  It  yields  39*1.'>| 
by  weight  of  tliis  gas,  (I.' re.)  and  becomes  changed 
into  chloride  of  potaiwium.  It  will  bear  •  heat 
of  600°  Falir.  without  undergoing  any  change- 
When  mixed  with  inflammable  substances,  and 
triturated,  heate<),  or  subjected  to  a  smart  blow,  it 
explodes  with  great  violence.  It  also  fulminates 
when  thrown  into  strong  acids.  Am  a  medieine* 
it  is  stimulant  and  diun>tic.  />ose.  5  to  15  gr.  or 
more.  It  b  princijNilly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks,  oxygen  gas,  lucifer  matches,  &«.. 
and  was  fomieriy  us<h1  to  fill  perruauon  caps,  but 
was  alKindoned  for  fulminating  mercur>',  as  it  wv 
found  to  rust  the  nip|>les  of  the  guns,  which  the 
latti»r  does  not  do. 

The  following  experiments  with  this  salt,  whirii 
are  mentioned  in  UKist  chemical  works,  may  amuir 
the  young  experimentalist. — Rub  2  gr.  into  powder 
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■m  a  mattu,  sdd  I  gr.  of  lulphur,  mix  thpio  well 
ij  gentle  triluntion,  Iben  collect  Ihe  powdir  into 
m  heap,  mad  prrm  upon  it  niddcniy  and  forcibly 
with  the  peillii ;  ■  loud  dftonation  will  toHie.  If 
lb*  miatute  be  impped  in  strong  paper,  and  atnick 
with  a  hammer,  the  report  will  be  atill  londer. 
5  gr.  ef  the  ult,  roiied  in  the  mme  mumer  with 
1}  of  charcoal,  will  be  inflamed  by  itTong  Iritura- 
lion.  eapccially  if  a  grata  oi  two  of  aulpliur  be 
■dded,  bol  without  much  noiH.  If  a  little  augmr 
be  mixed  with  half  lla  weight  of  the  chlorate,  and 
a  Lltle  atrong  ■aiphnric  acid  poured  on  it,  a  luddeii 
aad  Tehement  inflanunation  will  eniae;  but  Ihii 
experiment  requim  caution,  h  well  aa  the  follow- 
ing, 'i'o  1  gr.  of  the  powdered  aaJt  in  a  mortar, 
•<k1  1  a  gr.  of  phoapbonu ;  H  will  detonate  with  a 
load  report,  oa  the  renlleit  triluration.  In  Ihii 
eipeiiment  Ihe  hand  aboald  be  defended  by  a 
glare,  and  great  care  abould  be  taken  that  none 
•T  Ihe  phonhorui  get  into  the  eyea.  Phoophoru* 
may  be  influned  by  it  under  water,  by  putting 
iito  a  wine  glaM  I  part  of  [^loaphonu  and  3  of 
the  chlorate,  nearly  filling  the  ^an  with  water, 
and  then  pouring  in,  through  a  glan  tube  reach- 
iw  to  the  bottom,  3  or  4  parti  of  aulphuric  acid- 
Thin  experiment,  too,  ia  very  haiardoua  to  Ihe 
•yea.     If  olire  or  liiueed  oil  be  taken  tnitead  of 


known  to  detonate  Bpontaneouily.  The  addition 
rf  nilphuric  acid  to  auch  miiturcf  immediaUly 
wnw  them  to  inflame  and  explode  ;  but  this  ei- 
psfiment  doe*  not  lucceed  with  diamond  powder. 
(CbeneTit) 

Par.  The  anal  impurity  ia  muriate  of  potash. 
lUi  ii  readily  detected  by  adding  a  few  drope  of 
■  aolutioD  of  niirale  of  eilTer,  which  will  give  a 
tardy  while  precipitate  -  '  "  '      - 
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It  may  be  known  to  contain  potub,  by  the 
MKa  oeacribMl  nnder  Ihe  article  potaan,  and  may 
tlraa  be  diMinruiahrd  from  chlorate  of  loda. 

CHLORATE  MATCHES.  Prep.  Chlorale 
■f  potaaa  30  gra. ;  floweia  of  sulphur  10  gra. ; 
pnrdered  Inmp  sngnr  B  gra. ;  powdered  gum  ara- 
ble 5  gra. ;  Termilioa  enough  to  color.  Free.  Re- 
iate  the  chlorate  In  line  powder  in  a  marble  or 
wadpwood-ware  mortar,  then  place  it  on  a  stone 
riab,  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  mil  (hem  all 
Mether  with  a  wooden  or  bone  knife,  adding  jtut 
nScient  water  to  make  a  paste.  Into  thti  mix- 
tmr»  the  point!  of  matches,  made  of  (dips  of  thin 
wood  or  pasteboard,  are  to  be  dipped,  and  afler- 
wwdi  canfnlly  dried  in  a  moderately  wann  iituB- 
lioa. 

Kmurta.  Theae  matchea,  dipped  into  a  little 
■IptMne  aod,  or  exposed  to  smart  friction,  imme- 
olaly  enflame.  The  riak  of  spilling  the  acid  may 
ba  anoided  by  placing  a  little  asbealai  in  the  bottle, 
MhI  poiuiug  thereon  only  as  much  sulphuric  acid 
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■CHtx)RATE,'pRI.MING,  (roa  Gu.xa.)  Prep. 
Fulveriie  (he  beet  gunpowder,  and  make  it  into  a 
paste  with  water ;  then  odd  half  ita  weigbt  of  chlo- 
rate of  potaaaa,  and,  while  aemi-flnid,  drop  it  into 
Ihe  empty  copper  caps;  place  them  aade  in  a 
warm  situation  to  dry. 

Remarita.  The  tame  precaution*  must  be  ob- 
served in  mixing  the  ingredients,  as  directed  in  the 
last  article.  This  priming  i^  now  tuperaeded  by 
fulminating  mercury,  which,  ai  before  observed, 
doea  not  nut  the  ni|:f>le  and  foul  the  louchhole, 
like  the  chlorate  mixture. 

CHLORATES.  (PER-.)  Balto  formed  by  the 
union  of  perchloric  acid  with  the  baaes.  The  per- 
ehlarale  of  potaasa  may  be  fbrmed  by  adding  wetl- 
dried  and  finely-powdered  chloratt  of  potaiaa,  in 
■mall  portioQB  at  a  time,  to  an  equal  welgbt  of  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol,  gently  wanned  m  an  open 
venel.  The  biniliriiate  of  potosHi  formed  moat 
then  be  washed  off  with  a  liffle  eot4  miter,  and 
the  reaiduom  of  perchlorata  dinolved  in  boiling 
water  and  cryMalliied.  Rtmarlc:  Theee  aalu  are 
distinguished  from  the  chlorale*  by  not  tomingyel- 
low  wiih  hydrochloric  acid.  The  other  perchlorate* 
may  be  formed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  the 
base.  The  pereAjorfife  of  potaasa  requirea  65  times 
ita  weight  of  cold  water  for  ita  solution,  while  the 
eitoraU  only  requires  16. 

CHLORIC  ACID.  An  acid  compnaed  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen. 

Prrp.  Dissolve  chlorale  of  baryta  in  16  times  ita 
weight  of  water;  then  add  dilute  nilphuric  acid 
until  all  Ihe  baryta  be  precipitated  as  sulphate. 
The  clear  liquid  may  then  he  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration until  it  acquires  a  thin  oily  counsteace. 

Prapt.  In  this  Blatn  it  has  a  yellowish  tint, 
emit*  a  smell  like  nitric  acid,  and  seta  fire  to  pa- 

E:r  and  other  dry  organic  matter  thrown  into  it. 
y  heal  it  is  resolved  into  chlorine  and  oxygen.  It 
may  be  readily  detected  by  ita  forming  chlorate  of 
potassa  with  that  of  alkali. 

CHLORIC  ACID,  (PER-.)  Acompoundof 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  containing  3  eq.  more  of  the 

Prep.  Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  perchlorate 
of  potaaa  into  a  retort,  and  pour  thereon  i  Ke 
reviously  diluted 


weight  of  strong  sulphi 
with  an  equal  weight  ( 
be  applied,  and  aa  it  r 


Rrmark:  This  ia  a 


itabte  compound  than 
rid,  and  doee  not  inflame  organic  sitb- 
itnncBB.  By  diirtilling  it  from  conceniraled  "iil- 
phuric  acid.  Serullas  oblaiDrd  it  in  a  solid  fMm.  In 
thia  Mate  it  hiaaea  when  thrown  into  water,  like 
rad-hol  iron. 

CHLORIDEa  Compounds  of  chlorine  with 
the'baiea  in  definite  pTopwtiona.  The  teats  for  Ibe 
ehlotidea  are  the  nme  as  lot  dilorine.  (See  Cnui- 

CHLORIDES  OF  CARBON.  Prrp.  I.  (fer- 

cKloriit.')  Expose  the  crily  compound  linmed  bj- 
mixing  equal  volume!  of  moM  chlorine  and  (rie- 
fioDt  gas,  to  the  direct  solar  rays  in  a  ve»el  full  of 
chlorine  gas.    Hydmchloiio  acid  ii  given  off  and 


v.    .  ^ 
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perchloiide  of  carbon  formed.  Props.  Solid ;  smelbi 
•omewhat  like  camphor ;  it  id  twice  as  iicavy  an 
water,  fiuible,  volatile ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  and  Hli^htlv  so  in  water  ;  conibuMtible. 

II.  {Protochhride.)  When  the  perchloride  of 
carbon  is  paaaed  through  a  p^iaas  or  porcelain  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  glass  or  roclL  crj'stal  heat- 
ed to  redness,  clilorine  is  separated,  and  a  vapor 
formed,  which  must  be  condensed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.  Tliis  is  the  protochlonde  of  carbon. 
Prop.  Liquid,  limpid,  and  colorless ;  vaporizes  at 
165*  F. 

CHLORINE.  Syn.  Oxymuriatic  Acid.  An 
elementary  substance  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1774,  and  named  by  him  dephlogisticated  marine 
acid.  It  was  afterwards  called  by  the  French 
chemists  oxygenized  and  oxymuriatic  acid,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid 
and  oxygen.  In  ItiOil,  Gay  Lussao  and  Ther> 
nard  suggested  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  win- 
pie  subi^nce  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  H.  Da^'y 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  suggestion.  Ailer  some 
researches,  in  wliich  every  metliod  of  decomposing 
it  was  tried  that  genius  and  experience  could  sug- 
gest, be  declared  it  to  bo  a  simple  body,  and  gave 
It  its  preaent  name,  (from  x^^^P^t  green f)  on  account 
of  ita  color. 

Prep,  I.  Mix  together  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort 


strong  muriatic  acid  with  half  of  ita  weight  of 
Hiiely-{»owdered  peroxide  of  manganeae.  Chlfinne 
guM  is  iiiunediutely  evolved  even  in  the  cold,  but 
much  niont  rapidly  on  the  af^icatioo  of  a  gentle 
heat.  Remarks.  This  gas  must  be  collected  in 
clean  dry  bottles  by  dis|riacement  The  tube  con- 
ducting the  gas  must  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  when  tiie  chlorine,  being  heavier  tlian  the 
air,  will  displace  the  latter,  without  mixing  with  it 
The  bottle  is  known  to  be  full  by  the  gas  over- 
flowing the  mouth,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  its 
green  color.  The  bottle  must  now  be  closed  up 
with  an  accurately-fitting  stopper,  prevtounly 
greased,  and  an  enifHy  one  put  in  its  place,  wluch 
mutit  be  subsequently  treated  in  like  manner.  To 
free  the  gas  entirely  from  muriatic  acid,  it  may  be 
passed  through  water ;  and  to  render  it  dry,  it  may 
be  passed  over  dry  chloride  of  calcium.  Chlorine 
gus  may  also  bo  collected  over  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  sah  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 

II.  Pour  common  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  upon  half  ita  weight  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  proceed  as  before. 

III.  Pour  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  wHh  water, 
ujMn  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  binoxide  of 
manganese  previously  placed  in  a  retort.  The 
proportions  ordered  by  different  authorities  vary; 
the  following  arc  the  principal : 


Brand    . 
Liebig    . 
Themard 
Graham 


4  water        ....        5  acid 
2    •«  .        .        .        .        2     •* 

4«f  X     <* 

as  much  dilute  acid  as  contains  13  of  oil  vitriol 


3  oxide  8  nit 

1  "  3 

2  "  3 
6    "  8 


CI 


<• 


Remarks.  The  first  or  second  proceas  is  the 
most  convenient  for  small  experiments  in  the  la- 
boratory, and  the  latter  may  be  adopted  where 
peroxide  of  manganese  cannot  be  procured.  The 
third  is  the  cheaiNwt  method,  and  that  employed 
on  the  large  scale.  Mr.  Julius  Seybel  has  lately 
taken  out  a  jNitent  for  improvements  in  the  inumi- 
facture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  clilorine,  which  are 
formed  by  one  operation.  This  is  done  by  decom- 
posing common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  closed 
vessels  of  lead,  or  lined  with  lead,  having  heat  ap- 
plied externally ;  and  in  employing  the  vapor  of 
the  muriatic  acid  thus  fonned  to  act  on  manga- 
nese immersed  in  water,  such  vapor  being  con- 
ducted below  and  fN'rinitted  to  escape  upwards 
through  the  water  aud  manganese. 

Prop.  (Chlorine  is  a  gus<H>us  substance,  possess- 
ing a  yellowish  green  color,  a  pungent  suffocating 
odor,  and  an  astringent  taste.  Its  most  remarka- 
ble properties  are,  its  power  of  destroying  almost 
all  vegetable  and  animal  colors,  and  the  putrid 
odor  of  decomposing  organic  matter;  hence  itn 
value  as  a  bleacliing  agent,  and  as  a  disinfectant  and 
fumigant.  Water  absorbs  twice  its  volume  of  thin 
gas,  and  acquires  a  yellowish  color.  Under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  four  atmospheres  it  condenites  into  a 
yellow  trans]>arent  liquid.  With  the  bases,  chlorine 
forms  an  important  series  of  compounds,  called 
chlorides,  clilorureta,  or  muriates,  of  which  calomel 
and  common  salt  may  be  taken  as  examples,  the 
first  being  a  chloride  of  mercur}*,  and  the  second 
of  sodium.  The  metallic  clilorides  are  mostly  solid 
at  common  temperature*,  and  all,  save  two,  (mer- 
cury and  silver,)  soluble  in  water.  Thev  are  fusi- 
ble, and  often  crj'stalline.  The  chlorides  of  tin, 
antimoDyf  anenic,  and  mercury,  are  volatile  and 


sublime  unclianged.  The  chlorides  are  generally 
colorless,  and  resemble  the  salts  in  appearance. 
They  are  mostly  decomposed  by  a  atewig  heat 
They  are  not  decomposed  by  pure  anhydroos  soU 
phuric  acid,  but  readily  so  by  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
metallic  chlorides  may  generally  be  fmned  by  the 
direct  action  of  chlorine  on  the  metals  at  common 
tempenitures,  and  iji  many  instances  the  union  is 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  lifi^t  and  heat 
They  may  also  be  frequently  formed  by  dissolving 
the  oxides,  carbouates,  or  hydrates  of  the  bases,  w 
muriatic  acid,  and  crj'stallizing,  or  applying  beat 
until  all  the  water  is  expelled.  Chlorine  has  such 
u  strong  attraction  for  tlie  metab  that  it  difplacrs 
oxytren  in  nearly  all  cases  at  a  red  heat 

Tests.  Tiiis  gas  is  readily  distinguiahed  from 
other  guses  by  its  color,  odor,  and  bleaching  prop- 
erties. It  fonns  a  white  curdy  precipitate  wrtb 
uitrate  of  silver,  (chloride  of  silver,}  which  is  iase- 
luble  in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  so  in  lk)aid  amme- 
nia,  and  is  blackened  by  ligiit  Ita  aqueoos  idn- 
tion  dissolves  gold  leaf,  and  instantly  blackenf  i 
piece  of  silver  plunged  into  it  It  rapkily  destrsy* 
the  color  of  iodide  of  starch,  solution  of  indigo,  U* 
inuH,  and  tuniieric.  The  soluble  chlorides  mav  be 
readily  detected  by  acidulating  their  solutions  vith 
nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  a  solution  ot  nitrate  o( 
Kilver,  when  chloride  of  silver  will  be  precipiutcd, 
and  may  be  recognised  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
The  insoluble  chlorides  may  be  tested  by  digeiliB( 
them  in  a  little  litiuor  of  potaasa,  when  a  solutMB 
of  chloride  of  potawium  will  be  formed,  which  nay 
be  treated  as  a  liquid  clUoride;  or  tho  chloride 
may  be  dimolved  in  nitric  acid*  and  t«sled  with 
nitrate  of  silver  as  before.  A  nmple  method  ti 
detecting  (reo  chlorine  is  to  hold  a  rod,  dipped  ia 
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water  of  ammonia,  over  it,  when  white  fume9  of 
sal  ammoniac  will  be  formed  ;  this,  coupled  with 
the  propertv  of  bleaching  colors,  may,  in  most 
caaea,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this 
mbstance.    (See  Chloromktey.) 

Ant,  When  the  fumes  of  chlorine  are  inhaled, 
it  pCDves  an  iiritathre  poison.  The  best  antidotes 
are  said  to  be  ammoniacal  gas  or  the  vapors  of  warm 
water,  of  wine,  or  of  ether.  The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle once  suffered  severely  from  gettibg  a  full  in- 
spiiation  of  this  gas,  by  the  bursting  of  a  large  ves- 
sel emplojred  in  its  manufacture,  and  which  was 
fall  at  the  time.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  was 
completely  overcome ;  but,  on  being  removed  into 
the  fresh  air,  he  rapidly  recovered,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  violent  and  eonvuUive  cough,  which 
lasted  several  hours,  felt  even  better  than  he  did 
before.  The  gas  appeared  to  have  acted  both  as 
a  mental  and  bodily  stimulant  Every  known  an- 
tidote was  tried  in  this  case,  but  without  any  ap- 
parent advantage.  The  effects  gradually  wore  off, 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  hours. 

CHLORINE,   LIQUID.    Syn.  Oxtmuriatic 

ACIO     OXTMUKIATIC  WaTCR.     SOLUTION  OF  ChLO- 

BiNK.  CflLoaiNB  Water.  Dephlooisticated 
Snarr  or  Salt.  Prep.  I.  (Aqua  Chlorinii,  P.  D.) 
Mix  87  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  124  of  water, 
and  pour  it  upon  100  parts  of  dried  muriate  of  soda 
and  30  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  previously 
mixed  together  and  placed  in  a  retort  Conduct 
the  gas  evolved  into  200  parts  of  distilled  water. 

if.  {Aqua  Chlorineif  P.  E.)  Muriate  of  soda 
60  grsL ;  red  oxide  of  lead  350  grs. ;  triturate  to- 
gether, and  put  them  into  fj  viij  of  distilled  water 
contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle  ;  then  add  2  fluid 
drachma  of  sulphuric  acid,  put  in  the  stopper,  and 
agitate  occasionally  until  the  oxide  of  lead  turns 
white.  The  clear  liquid  (aAer  subsidence)  is  to  be 
poured  off  into  another  stoppered  bottle. 

III.  Pass  chlorine  gasi  procured  by  any  of  the 
methods  mentioned  under  Chlorine,  into  water, 
until  it  will  absorb  no  more. 

CHLORITES.  Salts  formed  of  the  chlorous 
acid  with  the  bases.  The  alkaline  chlorites  may 
be  fcMmed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorous  acid 
gas  into, a  solution  of  the  pure  alkalis.  They  are  so- 
mhle  and  remarkable  for  their  bleaching  and  ox- 
idixing  pr<M>erties. 

CHLORITES,  (HYPO-.)  These  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  the  salifiable  bases. 
Chloride  of  lime,  soda,  and  potash  are  said  by 
some  to  be  hypochlorites,  but  this  is  undecided  ;  in 
&ct,  the  very  existence  of  the  hypochlorites  has 
been  denied. 

CHLORO-CARBONIC  ACID.  Si^n.  Phos- 
OKJfB.  Chloro-caebonous  Acid.  Prep.  Expose 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  dry  chlorine 
to  the  ra3rs  of  the  sun,  or  diffused  daylight  In  the 
first  case  combination  ensues  in  a  few  minutes,  in 
the  second  after  a  few  hours.  Prep.  A  colorless 
gas,  having  a  disagreeable  odor;  easily  decom- 
posed, especially  by  water. 

CHLOROMETER.  Syn.  Chlorimeter.  An 
instrument  for  testing  the  strength  of  chlorides. 

CHLOROMETRY.  5yfi.CHLORiMETRT.CHLo- 
umbteib,  (Ft.)  The  process  or  operation  of  test- 
ing the  decoloring  power  of  the  compounds  of  chlo- 
rine. It  is  principally  applied  to  those  met  with  in 
comfnefce/--the  chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  and  so- 


da. Among  the  numerous  tests  proposed  for  this 
purpose,  the  following  appear  to  be  those  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

I.  {Dalton*9  tett.)  Weigh  exactly  78  grs.  of 
pure  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  previously  dried  by 
strong  pressure  between  the  folds  of  cloth,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  2  oz.  of  distilled  water,  to  which  add  a 
few  drops  of  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid.  Next 
weigh  out  exactly  50  grs.  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
well  mix  it  in  a  mortar  with  2  oz.  of  tepid  water, 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  graduated  tube  or  al- 
kalimeter.  Then  fill  the  measure  up  to  0  with  the 
washings  of  the  mortar.  The  whole  should  be  now 
well  mixed,  by  placing  the  thumb  over  the  orifice 
and  shaking  it  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
is  next  to  fa«  gradually  and  cautiously  added  to  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  until  the  latter  be  com- 
pletely peroxidized,  which  may  be  known  when  it 
ceases  to  be  afiected  by  the  red  prussiate  of  potash. 
The  latter  test  is  applied  by  putting  a  drop  of  its 
solution  upon  a  white  plate,  and  touching  it  with 
the  point  of  a  glass  stirrer  or  rod,  dipped  in  the 
liquor  under  examination.  As  soon  as  the  test  in- 
dicates that  enough  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
has  been  added,  the  number  of  measures  poured 
from  the  alkalimeter  must  be 'carefully  observed, 
from  whence  the  richness  of  the  sample  may  be 
estimated,  as  follows : — ^As  100  of  the  alkalimeter 
divisions  contain  exactly  50  gis.  of  the  ciiloride, 
each  measure  will  contain  half  a  grain,  and,  con- 
sequently, any  number  of  measures  consumed,  will 
represent  half  that  number  of  grains  of  the  chlo- 
ride under  examination ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  thus  used  will  have  contained  10  grs.  of 
chlorine — the  constant  quantity  of  that  substance 
required  to  peroxide  the  given  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Thus  ; — If  80  measures  of  the  liquor  in 
the  alkalimeter  be  consumed,  this  quantity  will 
have  contained  40  grs.  of  the  chloride  and  10  grains 
of  chlorine.  By  dividing  1000  by  this  number,  the 
per  centage  of  chlorine  will  be  obtained,  thus : 


1000 
40 


=25J. 


The  above  method  admits  pf  much  greater  ac- 
curacy, if  the  chloride  of  lime  be  dissolved  in  tepid 
water,  placed  in  a  Schuster's  alkalimeter,  previ- 
ously weighed,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  ex- 
actly 1000  grs.  when  cold.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed may  here  be  ascertained  with  great  exact- 
ness. Every  grain  of  the  solution  will  be  only 
equal  to  J^^  of  a  grain  of  the  chloride.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  solution  consumed  is  determined  by 
weighing  the  alkalimeter  before  and  after  the  op- 
eration. The  difference  is  the  quantity  that  has 
been  used. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Crum.  He  proposes  to  make  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and 
to  add  the  chloride  in  the  state  of  powder  from  a 
weighed  quantity. 

II.  {Crum* 9  process.)  Mix  equal  weights  of  wa- 
ter and  muriatic  acid,  and  dissolve  therein  cast- 
iron  borings  until  saturated.  To  ensure  perfect 
saturation  a  large  excess  of  iron  is  employed,  and 
the  liquid  kept  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for 
some  time.  One  measure  of  the  solution,  marking 
40°  on  Twaddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1*200,)  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  {w^.  gr.  1*048.) 
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This  forms  the  proof  solution,  which,  if  mixed  with  € 
or  8  parts  of  water,  is  quite  colorless,  but  chloride  of 
lime  occasions  the  production  of  peracetate  of  iron, 
which  gives  it  a  red  color. 

The  above  proof-solution  is  then  poured  into  12 
two-oz.  vials,  of  exactly  equal  diameters,  to  the 
•mount  of  ^  of  their  capacity ;  these  are  filled  up 
with  bleaching  liquid  of  various  strengths ;  the  first 
at  ^  of  a  degree  of  Twaddle,  the  second  ^j,  and 
■0  on  up  to  H  or  1^.  They  are  then  well  corked 
up,  and,  after  agitation,  arranged  side  by  side  on 
a  tray,  furnished  with  holes  to  receive  them,  in 
tho  manner  represented  in  the  engraving.    A  se- 
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ries  of  test  vials  are  thus  formed,  showing  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  color  that  the  solutions  of  th»  given 
strengths  are  capable  of  producing.  To  ascertain 
the  strength  of  an  unknown  sample  of  bleaching 
Uqoor,  the  proof  solution  of  iron  is  put  into  a  vial, 
exactly  similar  to  the  12  previously  used,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  (I.)  The  vial  is 
then  filled  up  with  the  bleaching  liquor,  well 
shaken,  and  placed  beside  that  one  of  the  12  al- 
ready prepared  which  it  most  resembles  in  color. 
The  number  on  that  vial  expresses  the  strength  of 
the  sample  under  examination,  in  i^ths  of  a  de- 
gree of  Twaddle's  hydrometer. 

Taklk  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  Bleaching  Liquid, 
at  6^  on  Twaddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1*030,)  requi- 
red to  be  added  to  a  weaker  liquor,  to  raise  it  to 
the  given  strengths.  Adapted  from  Mr.  Crumbs 
table  by  Mr.  Cooley. 


Strength 
of  sample 

Required 
Strength. 

Proportioni 

Given 
Sample. 

1  required. 

Liquor 
at  6°. 

Parts. 

Part 

Water. 

1 

is' 

8 

2 

do. 

11 

3 

do. 

134 

4 

do. 

17 

5 

do. 

23 

6 

do. 

35 

7 

do. 

71 

Water. 
1 

11 
134 

2 

do. 

17 

3 

do. 

23 

4 

do. 

35 

5 

do. 

71 

Water. 

1 

^" 

17 
23 

2 

do. 

35 

3 

do. 

71 

Water. 

1 

^' 

23 
35 

2 

do. 

71 

Remarkt,  The  preceding  method  b  adaurably 
suited  for  weak  solutkne,  such  as  are  emploved  far 
bleaching  textile  fabrics,  and  is  well  adapted  (from 
its  simplicity)  to  the  purposes  of  practieal  men.  It 
is  employed  in  many  of  the  Sootoh  hinarhmg 
houses. 

According  to  Mr.  Cnmi,  the  raiife  ef  slreiifth 
within  which  cotton  is  safe,  is  very  liniited.  A 
solution  at  P  of  Twaddle's  scale,  (■{>•  jr.  1O05,)  m 
not  more  than  safe,  while  one  at  ^r'm  aeareely 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  first  operatMMi  en  stevt 
cloth,  unless  it  be  packed  more  k>osely  than  osuaL 
(Trans.  Glasgow  PhiL  Soc) 

III.  (I7re's  tett,)  This  consists  in  adding  water 
of  ammonia  of  a  known  strength,  tinged  with 
litmus,  to  a  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  the  chh»- 
ride,  until  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  be  neatraliied» 
which  is  known  by  the  color  ceasing  to  be  destroy- 
ed. From  the  quantity  of  ammonia  oonsnmed,  the 
strength  is  estimated.  Daring  the  above  ptoctai 
azote  is  evolved,  and  the  estimation  of  the  Tdume 
thus  liberated  has  been  proposed  as  another  easy 
method  of  chlorimetry  by  Dr.  Ure. 

This  gentleman  recommends  the  two  enhstaneee 
to  be  mixed  in  an  inverted  and  graduated  sypben 
tube  over  mercury.  (See  Engraving.)  **Tbe 
shut  end  a  and  the  open  end  6,  are  both  f>^ 
graduated  to  one  scale ;  for  example,  to 
yj^  of  an  inch,  or  to  grain  or  10  grain 
measures.  The  tube  is  to  be  filled  with 
mercury,  and  then  10  measures  of  it  are 
to  be  displaced  at  the  open  end,  by  in- 
sorting  a  wooden  plug.  This  space 
being  filled  with  a  solution  of  a  given 
weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  is  to  be  turn-  r  i  r 
ed  up  into  the  shut  end,  by  covering  the  y^^J 
open  end  with  the  finger  and  inverting  ^*-^ 
the  tube;  a  few  dre^  of  water  may  be 
through  to  wash  the  mercury.  The  ammonia 
being  now  let  up  will  cause  a  reaction,  and  evolve 
a  quantity  of  azote,  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  pres- 
ent The  action  may  be  accelerated  by  holding 
the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  The  mercury  is  protected  from  the 
chlorine  by  the  ammonia ;  and  should  any  notion 
be  entertained  of  such  an  action,  the  immflnis 
may  be  let  up  first  I  have  made  innnmerable 
researches  over  mercury,  with  a  detached  appa- 
ratiM  of  this  kind,  which  combines  precision  with 
rapidity  of  result."     (Uro's  Diet  Arts.) 

IV.  (Process  of  M,  Oay  Lu99ac.)  One  part 
of  the  best  indigo  is  dissolved  in  9  poirts  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  This 
solution  is  then  mixed  with  distuled  water,  in  sneh 
proportion,  that  1  volume  of  chlorine  gas  shall  ex- 
actly decolor  10  volumes  of  this  solution.  Each 
measure  so  decdored  is  called  a  degree,  and  eadi 
degree  is  divided  into  fifths.  5  grains  of  the  best 
chloride  of  lime,  dissolved  in  500  grain  meaanres  of 
water,  will  possess  the  above  power,  and  indiratr 
10°  or  proof,  and  will  decolor  10  times  its  vulome 
of  the  indigo  solution.  The  objections  to  this  meth- 
od of  chlorimetry  are,  that  the  indigo  oolntioo 
alteri  by  kerping,  and  that  it  is  not  adapted  for 
testing  fitrong  solutions  of  chloride  of  Uiiie.  **  I 
have  tried  the  indigo  test  in  many  ways,  but  never 
could  confide  in  it."     (Ure.) 

CHU)R()-NITROUS  GAS.    A 
pound,  discovered  by  B.  Davy.     It  ii 
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by  treating  fmed  chloride  of  sodium,  polafiBium, 
or  caleiiim,  in  powder,  with  as  much  strong  nitric 
aicid  as  is  sufficient  to  wet  it,  when  this  gaa  is 
erolTed.  Prop,  It  has  an  orange  color,  smells 
like  chlorine,  and  bleaches.    Soluble  in  water. 

CHLOROPHYLL.  Syru  CHLoaonuLK. 
CiuoaopiiTLB.  The  green  coloring  matter  con- 
tained  in  the  leaTes,  stalks,  nnripe  fruit,  and  juices 
of  most  plants.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  and  pu- 
rified by  snoceMYe  solutions  in  alcohol  and  muriatic 
acid ;  from  the  last  it  is  precipitated  pure  by  water. 

Prop.  A  dariL  green  mass,  producing  a  grass- 
green  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
adds,  alkalis,  and  oils.  If  an  earthy  or  metallic 
salt  be  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate  be  added,  the  earth  or  oxide  is 
thrown  down  in  combination  with  this  coloring 
matter,  forming  a  green  lake,  possessing  consider- 
able permanency.  Pelletier  uid  Caventou,  who 
fint  discovered  chlorophyll,  obtained  it  by  simply 
pnssiag  the  leaves,  washing  in  water,  and  after- 
wards treating  it  with  aloohoL  m 

CHLOROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Peroxidb  of. 
CHLoancB.  A  compound  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 
Prep.  Chlorate  of  potassa  in  fine  powder,  made 
into  a  paste  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  put  into 
a  retort  and  heated  in  a  water-bath,  hot  but  not 
boiling.  A  yellowish  green  gas  is  given  ofi*,  which 
may  either  be  collected  in  dry  bottles,  or  passed 
into  water,  when  it  will  form  liquid  chlorous  acid. 

Prop$.t  ^c  Ita  aqueous  solution  undergoes 
gradual  decinnposition,  yielding  chlorine  and  chlo- 
ric acid.  It  possesses  powerful  oxidizing  and 
bleaching  properties,  and  unites  with  the  bases 
fanning  salts  called  chlorites.  These  are  all  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  possess  bleaching  powers  like  the 
acid.  They  may  be  recognised  by  the  evolution 
of  chlorous  acid  gas  when  acted  on  by  an  acid. 

CHOCOLATE.  Syn.  Chocolada.  Choco- 
LAT,  (Fr.)  The  roasted  cacao  nut  made  into  a 
paste  by  triturating  it  in  a  heated  mortar,  with 
sugar  and  aromatics,  and  cast  in  tin  moulds,  in 
which  it  concretes  into  cakes  on  cooling.  The 
term  is  derived  from  two  Indian  words,  choco, 
sound,  and  atte,  water ;  because  of  the  noise  made 
m  ita  preparation.  (Dr.  Alston.) 

QuaL  Chocolate  is  nutritive  and  wholesome,  if 
taken  in  moderation,  but  is  sometimes  apt  to  disa- 
gree with  weak  stomachs,  especially  those  that  are 
easily  affected  by  oily  substances  or  vegetable  food. 
The  quantity  of  aromatics  mixed  with  the  richer 
varieties,  improve  the  flavor,  but  render  them  more 
stimalant  and  prone  to  produce  nervous  symptoms, 
and  complaints  of  the  bead. 

Prep.  The  nuts  are  first  roasted,  (on  the  small 
scale  this  may  be  done  in  a  frying-pan,)  and  after 
being  cleared  from  the  husks,  reduced  to  coarse 
powder ;  they  are  then  beaten  in  an  iron  mortar, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  heated,  until  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  paste,  which  is  effected  by  the  action 
of  the  heat  on  the  oil  4>r  butter  they  contain.  This 
paste  or  semi-fluid  mass  is  then  poured  out  into 
moulds,  and  left  until  cold,  when  it  forms  cake 
ehocolaUt  or  chocolate  paste;  or  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  coarse  powder,  by  grinding,  when  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  chocolate  powder, 

Remarko.  Chocolate,  prepared  as  above,  with- 
out the  addition  of  aromatics,  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  plain  chocolate.    The  Spaniards  flavor  it 


with  vanilla,  doves,  and  cinnamon,  and  frequently 
scent  it  with  musk  and  ambergris.  In  general, 
they  add  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  last  four  arti- 
cles. The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  use  but  lit* 
tie  flavoring,  and  that  principally  vanilla.  They 
employ  the  best  caraoca  nuts,  and  add  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  refined  sugar. 

The  mass  of  the  conunon  chocolate  sold  in  Eng- 
land, is  prepared  fh>m  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  oil,  and  this  is  frequently  mixed 
with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground  peas,  and  maise 
or  potato  flour,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
inferior  brown  sugar,  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  is 
added,  to  make  it  adhere  together.  In  this  way  is 
made  the  article  commonly  marked  in  the  shops 
at  8d.,  9d.,  and  lOd.  the  pound.  I  know  a  peraon 
who  lately  bought  a  large  quantity  at  5d.,  whara* 
as  good  nuts,  in  their  unprepared  state,  cost  at 
wholesale  mor^  than  double  the  money. 

To  excel  in  the  manufricture  of  chocolate  re- 
quires some  little  experience.  The  roasting  of  the 
nuts  must  be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  pro- 
cess stopped  as  soon  as  the  aroma  is  well  devel- 
oped. They  should  then  be  turned  out,  coded, 
a^id  fanned  from  the  husks.  On  the  large  scale, 
chocolate  is  made  in  mills,  worked  by  steam  pdiW- 
er,  and  the  machinery  employed  in  the  grinding, 
admirably  fulfils  its  duty. 

The  South  American  beans  are  esteemed  the 
best  for  making  chocolate.  Like  wme,  it  improves 
by  age,  if  kept  in  a  dry  but  not  too  warm  a 
place. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM.  Prep.  Chocolate 
scraped  fine  1  oz. ;  thick  cream  1  quart;  sugar 
(best)  6  oz. ;  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  then  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  mill  it  well  When  cold,  add 
the  whites  of  8  or  10  eggs ;  whisk  rapidly,  and 
take  up  the  froth  on  a  sieve ;  serve  the  cream  in 
glasses,  and  pile  up  the  froth  on  the  top  of 
them. 

CHOCOLATE  DROPS.  Reduce  1  oz.  of 
chocolate  to  fine  powder  by  scraping,  and  add  it  to 
1  lb.  of  finely -powdered  sugar ;  moisten  the  paste 
with  clear  water,  and  heat  it  over  the  fire  until  it 
runs  smooth,  and  will  not  spread  too  much  when 
dropped  out ;  then  drop  it  regularly  on  a  smooth 
plate.    Avoid  heating  it  a  second  time. 

CHOCOLATE  FOR  ICING.  Syn.  Sorbet 
AU  CiiocoLAT.  Prep.  Rub  2  oz.  of  chocolate  to  a 
paste  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  milk,  then  add 
cream  for  icing  1  quart  Ice  as  wanted  for 
use. 

CHOCOLATE  FOR  THE  TABLE.  Prep. 
Put  the  milk  and  water  on  to  boil ;  then  scrape 
the  chocolate  fine,  from  one  to  two  squares  to  a 
pint,  to  suit  the  stomach:  when  the  milk  and 
water  boils,  take  it  off*  the  fire,  throw  in  the  choc- 
olate, mill  it  well,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  froth, 
which  process  will  not  take  five  minutes.  Tht 
sugar  may  either  be  put  in  with  the  scraped  choc- 
olate, or  added  afterwards. 

It  should  never  be  made  before  it  is  wanted; 
because  heating  again  injures  the  flavor,  destroys 
the  froth,  and  separates  the  body  of  the  chocolate ; 
the  oil  of  the  nut  being  observed,  after  a  few  min- 
utes* boiling,  or  even  standing  long  by  the  fire,  to 
rise  to  the  top,  which  is  the  only  cause  why  choc- 
olate can  oflTond  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

CHOCOLATE,  FRENCH.    Prep.  Finest  ca- 
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cao  nata  3  lbs. ;  beat  refined  migar  1  lb. ;  beans  of 
▼anilla  2  in  number ;  grind  together,  as  before  de> 
scribed. 

CHOCOLATE  MILK.  Prep.  Dinolve  1  oz. 
of  chocolate  in  1  pint  of  new  milK. 

CHOCOLATE  POWDER.  Cake  chocolate 
•craped  or  ground.     Usually  sold  in  tin  canisters. 

CHOCOLATE,  SPANISH.  Prep,  I.  Ca- 
racca  nuts  II  lbs.;  su^  (white)  3  lbs.;  vanilla 
1  ox. ;  cinnamon  (cassia)  \  oz. ;  cloves  ^  dr. ;  as 
above. 

II.  Caracca  nuts  10  lbs. ;  sweet  almonds  1  lb. ; 
tngar  3  lbs. ;  vanilla  3  oz. ;  as  above. 

ill.  Caracca  nuts  8  lbs. ;  island  cacao  2  lbs. ; 
white  sugar  10  lbs. ;  aromatics  as  above. 

IV.  Island  cacao  7  lbs.;  farina  to  absorb  the 
oil;  inferior. 

CHOCOLATE,  VANILLA.  Syn.  Ciiocolat 
A  LA  Vanilla.  Caracca  nuts  7  Ib^ ;  Mexican  va- 
nilla 1  oz. ;  cinnamon  i  oz. ;  cloves  3  in  number ; 
as  before. 

II.  Best  chocolate  paste  21  lbs. ;  vanilla  4  oz. ; 
cinnamon  2  oz. ;  cloves  i  dr. ;  musk  10  gn, ;  as 
before. 

CHOLERA.  Syn,  Cholera  Morbus.  Eng- 
lish CuoLBRA.  (From  x^^''*  ^'^'«  P^^*  ^  f^^- 
Ceknis.)  A  disease  characterized  by  bilious  vom- 
iting and  purging,  accompanied  by  great  pain  and 
delNlity.  It  most  frequently  occuri  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
and  appears  to  bo  produced  by  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  checked  peripiratiou,  aud  the  exces- 
sive use  of  indigestible  fruit,  dec.  It  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  fever,  thirst,  and  severe  abdominal 
pains,  and  »ometime9  by  cold  sweats,  extreme  de- 
bility, feeble  pulse,  &c.,  under  which  the  patient 
■inks  in  24  houn. 

Treat.  In  most  cases  this  complaint  is  not  dan- 

Serous,  and  yields  to  proper  treatment  in  a  few 
a>'8.  As  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  as  pomible,  some  mild  aperient,  as  castor 
oil,  should  be  administered,  and  its  action  acceler- 
ated by  drinking  copiously  of  diluents,  as  bariey- 
water,  toast  and  water,  water  gruel,  &.c.  Opiates 
may  be  employed,  both  topically  and  by  the 
mouth.  A  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  rubbed  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  a  simple 
method,  and  will  generally  allay  the  pain.  15  or 
20  drops  of  laudanum,  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  good  brandy,  may  also  be  taken  every  hour,  if 
the  pain  be  severe.  Should  the  stomach  rejf'ct  it, 
or  the  vomiting  be  apparently  increased  by  drink- 
ing copiously,  the  same  treatnu^nt  sliould  be  per- 
severed in.  When  tlie  violence  of  the  symptoms 
has  abated,  tonics  and  bitten,  as  gentian,  calom- 
ba,  orange-peel,  Slc,  may  be  had  recourae  to. 

CHROMATE.  A  saline  compound,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  cluomic  acid  with  a  base.  The 
chromates  are  characterized  by  their  yellow  or  red 
color,  the  latter  predominating  when  the  acid  is  in 
excess. 

Prep.  The  insoluble  salts  of  chromic  acid,  as 
those  of  bar>-ta,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  dec, 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a  soluble  salt  of  those 
bases,  with  neutral  chromate  of  potosna.  The 
first  three  are  red,  the  fourth  orange,  and  the  fifth 
deep  red  or  purple. 

TetttM.  \.  On  boiling  a  chromate  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  mixed  with  alcohol,  chromic  acid  is  first  set 


free,  and  then  decomposed,  forming  a  green  solo- 
tion  of  chloride  of  chromium.  2.  With  acetate  of 
lead,  the  chromates  give  a  yellow  precipitate; 
3,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  reddkb  violet ;  4,  with 
nitrate  of  mercury,  a  red  one. 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH.  Sya.  Salt  or 
Chromb.  Nkutral  Chromate  or  Potama.  On 
the  large  scale  this  salt  is  prepared  from  chrome 
ore,  a  natural  oct<^edral  chromate  of  inm,  found 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Prep.  1.  The  ore,  freed  as  much  as  pomible 
from  its  gangne,  is  ground  to  powder  in  a  mill,  and 
mixed  with  ^  or  jj  of  its  weight  of  bruised  nitre, 
and  in  this  state  exposed  to  a  powerful  heat  for 
several  houn,  on  the  hearth  ^  a  reverberatorr 
furnace,  during  which  time  it  is  frequently  stirred 
up  with  iron  rods.  The  calcined  matter  b  next 
raked  out  and  lixiviated  with  water.  A  beautiful 
yellow-colored  solution  results,  which  is  evapora- 
ted briskly  over  a  naked  fine,  when  the  chromate 
of  potash  falls  down  under  the  fonn  of  a  granolar 
yellow  salt,  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time 
with  a  ladle,  and  thrown  into  a  wooden  vessel, 
furnished  with  a  bottom  full  of  holes,  called  the 
draining  box,  where  it  is  left  to  drain  and  dry.  In 
this  state  it  forms  the  commercial  chromate  of 
potash.  By  a  second  solution  and  crj'stallizatioB, 
it  may  be  obtained  in  larger  and  more  regular 
cn'stals. 

Remarks.  As  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  con- 
ducting this  process,  is  to  procun  a  neutral  chro- 
mate of  potassa,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of 
chrome  oxide  in  the  ore  should  be  finrt  ascertained, 
BO  that  the  proper  quantity  of  nitre  may  be  added. 
In  every  case,  the  proportion  of  nitre  or  alkah 
should  be  $lifghtly  less  than  what  m  absolutely  re- 
quired to  saturate  the  ore,  as  the  production  of  a 
neutral  salt  is  thereby  ensured  ;  and  ahoald  not  the 
whole  of  the  chrome  oxide  be  decomposed  by  the 
fint  burning,  it  may  easily  be  roasted  a  second 
time  with  fresh  alkali,  should  the  remaining  quan- 
tity be  thought  worth  saving.  These  remsirks  also 
apply  to  the  following  formule. 

II.  Chrome  ore  (containing  50§  of  protoxide  of 
chrome)  2  parts ;  saltpetre  1  part ;  as  last. 

III.  Chrome  ore  of  34},  4  pajts;  potashes  2 
parts ;  nitre  1  part ;  as  above. 

IV.  Chrome  ore  of  34g,  10  parts ;  poUslies  5 
parts ;  peroxide  of  manganese  1  part ;  as  last 

V.  {Proeeat  of  Mr.  Chartet  Watt,  jmn.)  "  I 
have  tried  numerous  experiments,  with  a  view  to 
the  employment  of  cheaper  salts  than  the  nitratrs 
in  tliis  branch  of  manufacture.  I  have  foand  that 
the  sulpliates  of  potasna  and  soda  may  be  entirely 
substituted  for  the  nitrates  of  those  bases,  by  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  lime,  which  asMSIs  ia 
the  deconi|)08ition  of  the  sulphate. 

"  The  process  is  as  follows : — The  sulphate  '»  to 
be  groumi,  or  otherwise  intimately  mixed  with  tbe 
pulverized  ore,  and  the  lime*  is  then  add<rd.  wluch 
should  also  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  masi 
It  is  then  to  be  subjected,  for  about  4  hours,  to  ■ 
strong  red  heat.  The  nature  of  the  furnace  to  Ir 
employed  for  the  purpose  is  not  of  any  great  im- 

*  "  It  iii  quite  Imnrntrrinl  whether  the  lime  he  In  s  itaw 
of  c)trlMinNt«'.  or  oth«'rw'i«M.' :  but  I  think,  ffenerslly  %pfk 


I  Ing.  it  w  ill  Im*  f'o«n(l  quite  a*  ailVMOtniEroa^  U>  emiuu}  lk»l 
I  whirh  hitH  Ini'q  burnt,  m  It  will  save  troultto  aM< 
1  in  grtndinf ." 
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poit&nce,  so  long  as  carbonaceous  matters  from 
tho  fire  are  entirely  excluded,  and  the  required 
temperature  is  attainable.  Unless  strong  heat  is 
employed,  no  decomposition  will  take  place ;  the 
temperature  already  employed  in  manufacturing 
this  article  from  the  nitrates,  will  be  sufficient,  and 
the  furnaces  used  in  every  way  suitable.  l*he 
mass  shoqld  be  well  raked  about  every  half  hour, 
to  ensure  the  whole  of  it  being  sufficientty  heated. 

"  Proceeding  thus,  the  manufacturer  may  ascer- 
tain whether  uie  process  is  complete  by  taking  out 
a  sample  from  the  furnace,  and  treating  it  with  a 
dight  pf^^Kmderance  of  dilute  pure  nitric  acid,  then 
adding  chloride  of  barium ;  if,  on  this  addition, 
much  precipitate  of  sulphate  is  formed,  the  opera- 
tion is  not  completed ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  a  slight  inilkiness  is  produced,  the  *  batch' 
may  be  considered  as  finished. 

**  I  have  found,  from  numerous  analyses,  that 
different  samples  of  the  ore  vary  considerably  in 
the  quantity  of  oxide  of  chromium  which  they  con- 
tain, and  I  therefore  advise  every  manufacturer  to 
analyxe  a  fair  average  sample  before  he  makes  a 
porchase." 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  Mr.  Watt  has 
adopted  fbr  this  purpose : — 

"  Take  a  given  weight  of  the  ore,  say  200  gr., 
pcevioosly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  intimately 
mix  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  po- 
taasa  or  soda,*  adding  a  little  slaked  lime  to  pre- 
Tent  it  from  fluxing ;  place  it  in  an  iron  crucible, 
and  subject  it  to  a  strong  red  heat  for  about  3  or  4 
hooiB ;  then  tr^at  the  mass  with  water  to  dissolve 
out  the  ehromate.  The  insoluble  matter  having 
been  washed  several  times  until  the  water  has 
ceased  to  come  off  colored,  the  wasliings  are  to  be 
added  together  and  evaporated  to  concentrate  the 
solution.  This  being  done,  it  is  to  be  treated  with 
an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  liberate  the 
chromic  acid,  and  then  treated  with  ippirit  of 
wine,  by  which  the  chromic  acid  will  be  reduced 
to  the  state  of  green  oxide,  which  will  remain  in 
solution  in  the  preponderance  of  sulphuric  acid  em- 
ployed. A  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in  excess 
b  then  to  be  added,  which  will  precipitate  the 
oxide  of  chromium ;  the  mass  is  then  boiled  to 
evaporate  the  superabundance  of  ammouia. 

**  It  must  now  be  passed  through  a  filter  to  col- 
lect the  oxide,  and  a  little  fresh  water  poured  on  it 
to  free  it  from  any  saline  matter:  then  gently  dry 
oo  the  filter,  when  it  may  be  entirely  removed 
with  ease,  as  the  oxide,  which  was  previounly  of  a 
very  bulky  nature,  contracts  very  considerably. 
It  may  then  be  subjected  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a 
silver,  platinum,  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  after- 
wards its  weight  ascertained,  from  which  the  per 
centage  of  oxide  of  chromium  which  the  ore  con- 
tains, and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  sulphate 
required  to  convert  it  into  a  ehromate,  may  be  cal- 
enlated.*'     (Chemist,  iv.  70.) 

Prop.f  Utes,  ^e.  The  commercial  ehromate  of 
potash  has  a  bright  yellow  color,  but  in  other  re- 
elects, resembles  coarse  culinary  salt  It  b  used 
in  various  processes  in  the  arts, — in  dyeing,  bleach- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  chromic  acid,  bichromate 
of  potassa,  and  several  other  chromates. 


*  *'  ft  will  be  M  well  to  nw  a  nitrate  tn  the  analysis ;  the 
quantity  being  tinaU,  it  will  be  of  no  consequence." 


Pur.  Chromate  of  potash  b  very  commonly 
adulterated  with  sulpliato  and  muriate  of  potash,  it 
therefore  becomes  important  to  the  manufacturer 
to  be  able  to  test  its  purity. 

I.  {Te8t  of  M.  Zuber.)  Add  tartaric  acid,  db- 
solved  in  50  parts  of  water,  to  a  like  solution  of  the 
sample.  As  soon  as  the  decomposition  b  complete, 
and  the  color  verges  towards  the  green,  the  super- 
natant Ftquor  should  afford  no  precipitate  with 
either  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  baryta,  whence  the 
absence  of  muriates  and  sulphates  may  be  inferred. 
The  proportions  are,  8  parts  of  tartaric  acid  to  1 
part  of  the  chromate,  both  in  solution.  If  saltpetre 
be  the  adulterating  ingredient,  the  sample  will  de- 
flagrate when  thrown  upon  burning  coals. 

Mr.  Watt  says,  *'  A  short  time  ago,  I  was  sup- 
plied with  a  sample  which  was  nothing  but  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  colored  with 
a  strong  solution  of  the  chromate,  and  which 
caused  a  white  precipitate  in  any  of  the  soluble 
salts  of  lead.  For  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  I 
subjoin  the  following  method  of  examining  the 
chromates  of  potassa  and  soda. 

"  First  ascertain  the  quantity  of  moirture  con- 
tained in  the  sample,  by  weighing  out  a  certain 
portion,  drying  it  on  a  sand-bath,  and  again  weigh- 
ing ;  the  loss  of  weight  will  give  the  quantity  of 
water:  then  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  and  add 
any  soluble  salt  of  lead  until  it  ceases  to  giye  a 
precipitate.  The  mass  b  then  to  be  boiled,  and 
more  distilled  water  added ;  the  supernatant  lK|nor 
b  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  if  the  sample  under 
examination  contain  any  chloride  of  sodiiun,  small 
shining  crystalline  needles  of  chloride  of  lead  will 
form  in  the  liquor  as  it  cools.  The  remaining  pre- 
cipitate b  then  to  be  treated  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  which  will  decompose  the  chromate  ;  by 
adding  distilled  water,  the  nitrate  of  lead,  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  chromate  of  lead,  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  sulphate  of  lead, 
if  any,  may  be  dried,  and  its  amount  ascertained, 
from  which  the  quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  chro- 
mate may  be  calculated. 

"  If  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
chloride,  thb  may  be  done  by  redissolving  the 
chloride  of  lead  by  means  of  heat,  and  operating 
on  it  by  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  silver."  (Chem- 
bt,  iii.  388. 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH,  (BI-  or  SU- 
PER-.) Prep.  Acidulate  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  neutral  chromate  with  sulphuric,  or,  still 
better,  the  acetic  acid.  Then  heat  the  liquid  and 
allow  it  to  cool  slowly,  when  beautiful  red  crystab 
of  bichromate  of  potash  will  be  deposited.  Its 
Prop.f  Utea,  and  Testa  are  the  same  as  the  neu- 
tral salt. 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH,  SOLUTION 
OF.  Prep.  Dissolve  neutral  chromate  of  potash 
1  oz.,  in  distilled  water  1  lb.  Use.  As  a  test  li- 
quor for  metals,  especially  lead. 

CHROMATE  OF  SODA.  Thb  salt  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  chromate  of  potash, 
by  employing  a  salt  of  soda  instead  of  potassa  in 
the  preceding  processes.  It  may  also  be  made  on 
the  small  scale  for  experiment,  by  neutralizii^ 
chromic  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remarks.  This  salt  has  been  proposrtd  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  chromate  of  potassa,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  cheapness.     "  Why  nitrate  of  potassa 
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has  been  so  lonj^  employed  in  this  manufacture,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  for  it  must  be  obvious 
that  chromate  of  soda  woirid  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  chromate  of  potassa,  the  base  bein)|r  of 
little  consequence,  so  louf^  as  it  forms  a  soluble 
salt  with  the  cliromic  acid,  as  it  is  merely  useful 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  chromic  acid."  (C.  Watt, 
jun.) 
^  CHROME  RED.    Syn.  Dichromatr  op  Lead. 

SUBCHROMATE  OP  DITTO.  RsD  ChBOMATR  OP  DIT- 
TO. Prep.  I.  Boil  carbonate  of  lead  with  chro- 
mate of  potash,  in  excess,  until  it  assumes  a  prop- 
er color ;  wash  well  with  pure  water  and  dry  in 
tho  shade. 

II.  Boil  neutral  chromate  of  lead  with  a  little 
water  of  ammonia  or  lime  water. 

in.  {Proce$9  of  Liebig  and  WohUr.)  Fuse 
saltpetre  at  a  low  rod  heat  in  a  crucible,  and 
throw  in  chrome  yellow,  by  small  portions  at  a 
time,  until  the  nitre  be  nearly  exhausted.  A 
strong  ebullition  takes  place  upon  each  addition 
of  the  pifirinent,  and  tlie  muss  becomes  black  and 
remains  so  while  hot  After  it  has  settled  for  a 
minute  or  two,  the  fluid  part  should  bo  poured  off, 
and  the  mass  reiiiainiufr  in  the  crucible  washed 
with  water,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heut. 

Remarkt.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  con- 
ducting the  lost  process,  not  to  employ  too  much 
heat,  or  to  allow  the  saline  matter  to  stand  long 
over  the  newly-formed  chrome-red,  as  the  color  is 
thus  apt  to  change  to  a  brown  or  orange.  When 
well  managed,  the  product  has  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture, and  so  beautiful  a  red  color,  that  it  vies  with 
cinnuhar.     It  has  been  proposed  as  a  pigment 

CHROME  YELLOW.  Syn,  Chromate  op 
Lead.  Yellow  Chromate  op  ditto.  Prep.  I. 
Add  a  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
lead,  to  a  like  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  pot- 
ash ;  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  well,  and  dry 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  sulpburete<l  vapors. 

IL  To  the  lye  of  chromate  of  potash,  prepared 
by  roattting  the  chrome  ore  with  nitre,  and  lixivia- 
tion  with  water,  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

Remarkt.  This  substance  is  the  beautiful  pig- 
ment employed  by  puintem.  Four  MhadoM  uro 
usually  met  with  in  the  shops,  viz. :  Pale  yellow 
or  straw  color,  yellow^  full  yelhir^  and  oranire. 
The  former  are  made  by  adding  a  little  alum  or 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  chromate  be- 
fore mixing  it  with  the  solution  of  lead  ;  the  latter, 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  subacetute  of  Inad.  Hie 
darker  color  appean  to  arise  from  a  little  dichro- 
mate  being  thrown  down  intimately  mixed  with 
the  neutral  chromate,  and  the  palnr  shadeH  from  a 
tliftht  excess  of  acid.  I  found  a  little  alumina  in 
some  samples  of  jNile  chn>me  yellow,  which  I 
lately  examined,  and  in  one  instance  a  little  sul- 
phate of  lead. 

CH  ROMIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  the  metal 
chroiiiium  and  oxygen. 

Prep.  I.  Pure  chromic  acid  may  be  prepared 
by  traiiMinitting  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  chromium 
into  water  contained  in  a  vt^ssel  of  platinum  or  sil- 
ver, and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dr\'neiis. 

IL  By  conducting  iraseoiis  fluoride  of  chnwnium 
into  a  silver  or  platinum  vesnel,  the  sides  of  which 
are  just  moistened  with  water,  and  the  afMTture 
covered  witli  a  piece  of  moist  paper,  tlie  acid  will 


be  deposited  under  the  form  of  red  acicular  crys- 
tals, which  will  fill  the  ve««el. 

III.  *'The  principle  upon  which  this  is  baaed 
is,  that  nitrate  of  bar)'ta,  which  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  chromate  of  baryta  by  nitric 
acid,  is  quite  insoluble  in  conceutratrd  nitric  acid, 
which  I  have  verified  by  many  experiments,  aad 
wliich  fact  was,  I  believe,  fint  observed  by  Mr. 
Reuben  Phillips. 

**The  chromic  acid  may  be  sepanUed  from 
the  nitrate  of  bar\'ta  by  decantation,  or,  wliich  is 
still  better,  by  filtration  througli  asbestos^  (*ars 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  come  ia  contact  with 
any  organic  matter,  or  it  will  be  decompoaed. 

*'  The  cliromic  acid  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  when  the  nitric  acid  will  bt  volatiliicd, 
leaving  pure  chromic  acid. 

"  When  the  quantity  of  chromic  add  prepared 
by  tliis  plan  is  considerable,  to  reduce  the  expease 
as  much  as  possible,  it  will  be  as  well  to  carry  oa 
the  evaporation  so  that  the  superabundance  of  ni- 
tric acid  which  has  been  used  may  be  coiidensed» 
which  may  again  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  The  only  precautions  necessary  to  enMire  the 
purity  of  the  chromic  acid  prepared  by  this  pUn, 
are  tlie  following: — to  use  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  and  to  take  care  that  the  nitric  acid  is 
sufficiently  concentrated,  and  that  it  is  pore,  oth- 
erwise the  impurities  which  it  contains  will  remain 
in  the  chromic  acid. 

**  The  chromate  of  baryta  may  be  easily  pie- 
pared  by  mixing  together  solutions  of  the  chknde 
of  barium,  aud  any  of  the  soluble  chromates  ;  be- 
fore it  is  used  for  the  preparation  o(  pure  chromic 
acid,  it  should  be  washed  several  times^*'  (Chem- 
ist, iii.  2GG.) 

On  the  commercial  scale,  crude  chromic  is  pre- 
pared by  either  of  the  following  plans : 

IV.  To  a  saturated  solution  of  100  parts  of  chro- 
mate of  potusli  in  water,  add  49  parts  of  sulphuric 
aci<l,  (np.  gr.  1*^45.)  This  is  the  common  procea, 
but  the  product  contains  sulphate  of  potash. 

V.  l)igt>rit  chromate  of  baryta  in  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water ; 
alter  a  few  houra  decant  the  clear  liquid. 

VI.  Digest  chromate  of  lead  in  sulphuric  acid  ia 
e<iuivaleMt  proportions. 

Mr.  Charles  Watt,  jun.,  recommends  chrs- 
mute  of  lime  as  a  source  of  chromic  acid.  This 
salt  he  prepares  from  the  oxide  of  cliromium,  con- 
tained in  the  residual  liquor  of  the  proctm  of 
bleaching  with  chromic  acid,  and  this  he  effects  by 
a  ver)'  inexpensive  process.  The  chrmnic  solulioo 
is  placed  in  a  wooden  vessel,  aud  slaked  lime  cau- 
tiously added  until  the  sulphuric  <«  muriatic  add 
present  is  saturated,  carefully  avoiding  excess,  as 
oxide  of  chrome  would  be  then  precipitated.  After 
an  hour's  repose  the  clear  portion  is  decanted,  and 
finely-Hluked  lime  added,  until  all  the  oxide  ii 
thrown  down  ;  which  may  be  known  by  the  liquor 
lKK;oniing  clear  when  allowed  to  settle.  During 
the  addition  of  the  lime,  constant  agitation  must  be 
employed.  The  oxide  of  chromium  must  now  be 
allowed  to  settle,  and  afler  the  lii|uid  |>ortion  is  de- 
canted, washed  with  a  few  pailfuls  of  clean  water. 
After  the  latter  has  drained  oft',  the  retddual  nux- 
ture  of  oxide  of  chromium  and  lime  miist  then  be 
placed  about  "2  incht^  thick  ii|ion  a  laijre  flat  iron 
plate,  set  evenly  over  a  fire,  and  turned  ever)  half 
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hour  until  the  process  be  completed,  which  m«y  be 
known  by  the  mass  assuming  a  yellow  color,  in- 
iImmI  of  the  grayish  one  it  previously  possessed. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  much  heat, 
■s  the  product  of  this  process  (chromate  of  lime)  is 
raadiJy  decomposed,  and  assumes  a  sreen  color,  in 
which  ease  it  is  rendered  useless.  I^m  the  chro- 
■MUe  of  lime  the  acid  is  procured  by  the  action  of 
an  equivalent  prop()rtion  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
process  has  the  mat  recommendation  of  cheap- 
mm,  and  Mr.  W  att  says  that  he  has  employed  it 
m  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Haws,  for  nearly  two 
yean,  with  perfect  tucceaa. 

Prop.,  £7«es,  ^c.  Pure  chromic  acid  forms  red 
aystals,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
nadily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  and  con- 
tact with  organic  matter.  HencI  it  should  be  kept 
in  stoppered  glass  bottles,  and  its  solution  filtered 
thraogh  asbestos.  The  ease  with  which  it  parts 
with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  constitutes  its  value  as 
a  bieaching  agent  It  is  largely  employed  in  the 
arts,  in  calico-printing,  bleaching  of  textile  fabrics, 
tallow,  Otis,  dec. 

CHROMIUM,  (from  xp«/u>i  color.)  A  metal 
dinovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797. 

Prep,  I.  Mix  dry  chloride  of  chromium  with  oil, 
■lace  the  paste  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal, 
Mte  on  the  cover,  and  expose  it  for  an  hour  to  an 
iBtenae  heat     (Vauquelin.) 

IL  Heat  the  compound  of  terchloride  of  chro- 
■inm  and  anmionia  to  redness,  and  expose  it  to  a 
eonent  of  dry  anmioniacal  gas.   (Liebig.) 

tUwuarkf.  The  product  of  the  first  process  has  a 
wUtish-yellow  color,  and  a  metallic  lustre;  that 
sf  the  second  is  a  black  powder.  Metallic  chro- 
■liom  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

CHROMIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn,  Ses- 
OOiCHLoaiDB  or  Chromium.  Prep.  I.  Dissolve  the 
Iqrdrated  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporate  to 
dryness. 

II.  Digest  chromate  of  lead  in  muriatic  acid 
mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  throw  down  the 
excess  of  lead  with  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

lU.  Pass  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  chrome 
oxide  and  charcoal  heated  to  redness,  in  a  porce- 
lain tube.  The  chloride  collects  as  a  sublimate,  of 
a  peach  or  purple  color. 

Hemark*.  By  the  first  process  the  product  is  a 
green  powder,  which,  when  heated  to  400°,  be- 
eomes  purplish  red,  and  then  forms  pure,  dry  chlo- 
ride of  chromium.  This  process  should  be  per- 
fanned  in  a  tube  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

CHROMIUM,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Sesqui- 
ozxoE  or  Ditto.  Prep.  To  a  solution  of  chromate 
sf  potash,  add  another  of  protonitrate  of  mercury 
as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls  down.  This  must 
be  well  washed  in  water,  and  heated  to  redness  in 
ttt  earthen  crucible. 

IL  Expose  bichromate  of  potash  to  a  strong  red 
heat,  then  wash  out  the  potassa  with  water. 

IIL  Expose  bichromate  of  potash,  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  as  above. 

Prop,  A  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 
Fused  with  borax  or  glass,  it  imparts  a  beautiful 
green  color.  The  emerald  owes  its  color  to  this 
sodde.  With  tlie  acids  it  forms  salts  which  also 
have  a  green  color.  These  compounds  may  be 
Bade  by  adding  equal  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and 
aleobol  to  a  boiling  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa, 
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in  water,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  the  red 
tint  disappears,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  green 
color.  Pure  ammonia,  in  excess,  should  now  be 
added,  when  a  hydrated  green  oxide  w^ill  subside, 
which,  after  being  washed  with  water,  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  acids.  Oxide  of  chrome  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  glasses  and 
enamels,  and  in  dyeing. 

Remarkt,  The  above  appears  to  be  the  only  ox- 
ide of  chromium,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of 
Berzelius,  that  there  is  a  protoxide  and  deutoxide. 

CHRYSAMMIC  ACID.  Prep.  Add  1  part 
of  aloes  to  8  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*37,  and  heat 
the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel.  When  the  first 
videi^t  action  is  over,  introduce  the  whole  into  a 
retort,  and  distil  to  two-thirds.  Then  add  4  parts 
more  of  nitric  acid,  and  keep  the  mixture  neariy 
at  the  boiling  point  for  some  days,  or  as  long  as  gas 
is  disengaged.  Water  should  next  be  added,  which 
will  throw  down  impure  chrysammic  acid,  whfle 
chrysolepic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  will  remain  in  so- 
lution. The  precipitate  must  be  well  washed  with 
water  combined  with  potash,  and  purified  by  re- 
crystallization.  The  crystals  are  next  dissphred  in 
water,  and  nitric  acid  added,  when  a  golden  yel- 
low powder  will  be  deposited,  which  is  chrysammic 
acid. 

Prop,  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  acids ; 
explodes  by  heat,  and  forms  salts,  called  ohrysam- 
mates,  with  the  bases.  The  salt  of  potash,  pre- 
pared as  above,  is  a  beautiful  crystalline  carmine 
red  powder,  and  when  slowly  produced  it  forms 
beautiful  small  greenish  golden  crystals.  The  salts 
of  soda  and  magnesia  are  similar.  Ammonia  forms, 
with  chrysammic  acid,  a  deep  purple  solution, 
which  deposites  dark  green  crystals.  The  other 
salts  of  this  acid  are  all  of  great  beauty,  and  mostly 
of  various  shades  of  red,  and  exhibit  a  golden  lus- 
tre under  the  polishing  steel. 

CIDER.  8yn.  Cyder.  Pomatium.  Cidre,  (Fr.) 
The  fermented  juice  of  the  apple.  Cider  and  per- 
ry were  known  to  antiquity,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  who  calls  them  the  wine  of  apples  and 
pears.  Modem  Europe  is,  however,  indebted  to 
the  Moors  of  Biscay,  who  introduced  its  manufac- 
ture into  Normandy,  whence  it  spread  into  the 
other  provinces  of  France,  into  England,  Germa- 
ny, Russia,  and  America.  The  beist  cider  made 
at  the  present  day  is  that  of  Normandy,  Hereford- 
shire, and  New  Jersey,  (U.  S.,)  and,  next,  that  of 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire.  The  last  is,  how- 
ever, very  inferior.  Cider  is  made  in  all  the  tem- 
perate climates  of  the  world,  where  the  heat  is 
insufficient  to  produce  the  grape,  and  the  cold  not 
so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
apple. 

The  proceee  of  making  cider  varies  in  different 
parts  of  England,  but  in  every  case  essentially 
consists  of — the  collection  of  the  fruit ;  the  expres- 
sion and  fermentation  of  the  juice  ;  and  the  storing 
and  management  of  the  fermented  liquor. 

The  apples  are  crushed  or  ground  in  a  mill,  and 
the  pulp  placed  in  hairoloth  orcoanne  canvass  bags, 
and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure  ;  the  liquor 
which  runs  ofT  is  put  into  casks,  and  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  the  shade,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment This  part  of  the  process  is  carefully  watched, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sediment  has  subsided,  the  liquor 
is  racked  ofiT  into  clean  casks.    Before  wmter  the 
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casks  are  stored  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cool  place, 
where  the  temperature  is  low  and  regular,  and  by 
the  following  spring  the  liquor  is  fit  for  use  or  bot- 
tlinjr. 

Remark $,  Much  of  the  excellence  of  cider  de- 
pends upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  ferment- 
ation is  conducted ;  but  this  is  a  point  utterly  over- 
looked by  the  manufacturers  of  this  liquor.  Instead 
of  the  apple-juice,  as  soon  as  expressed  from  the 
fruit,  being  placed  in  a  cool  situation,  where  the 
temperature  should  not  exceed  50°  of  Fahr.,  it  is 
frequently  left  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  autumn. 
In  this  way  much  of  the  alcohol  fonned  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  vine- 
gar, by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
Uius  the  liquor  acquires  that  peculiar  and  unwhole- 
some acidity,  known  in  the  cider  districts  by  the 
name  of  "  roughness."  On  the  contrar)',  if  the 
fermentation  be  conducted  at  a  low  temperature, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  this  remains  in  the  liquor  instead  of 
undergoing  the  process  of  acetilication.  The  ace- 
tous fennentation,  or  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar,  proceeds  most  rapidly  at  a  temperature 
of  95°  Fahr.,  and  at  lower  temperatures,  the  ac- 
tion becomes  slower,  until  at  46°  50"  Fahr.,  no 
such  change  takes  place.  (Liebig.)  It  is  therefore 
quite  evident  that  if  the  saccharine  juice  of  apples, 
or  any  other  fruit,  be  made  to  undergo  the  vinous 
fennentation  in  a  cool  situation,  less  of  the  spirit 
resulting  from  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  will 
bo  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  consequently 
more  will  be  retained  in  an  unaltered  state  in  the 
liquor,  and  tend  not  only  to  improve  its  quality, 
but  bv  its  conservative  and  chemical  action,  to 
precipitate  the  nitrogenous  substances,  or  exciters 
of  future  change.  Independently  of  differences  in 
the  quality  of  the  fniit,  this  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  the  cider  made  by  one  person 
over  another,  living  in  the  same  district  The  one 
has  probably  a  cooler  bam  and  cellar  than  the 
other  to  store  his  cider  in.  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  sour  and  rough-tasted  apples  produce 
the  best  cider.  This  arises  lM>cause  they  contain 
leas  sugar  and  more  malic  acid,  and  the  preHonce 
of  the  latter  impedes  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar.  But  cider  made  with  such  apples  can 
never  equal  in  quality  that  pre fuircd  at  a  loir  trm- 
prrature  from  fniit  abounding  in  sugar.  In  De- 
vonshire the  pressing  and  fermentation  are  con- 
ducted in  situations  where  the  temperature  varies 
but  little  from  the  external  air,  and  fluctuates  with 
all  its  changes ;  the  result  is  that  Devonshire  cider, 
of  the  iM'Kt  class,  will  rarely  keep  more  than  5  or 
G  yearK,  and  seldom  improves  after  the  second  or 
third  venr,  while  the  cider  of  Herefordshire  and 
Worcesterxhire,  where  these  ojierations  are  more 
carefully  attended  to,  will  keep  for  2ii  or  'M)  years. 

In  the  cider  counties  the  culture  of  the  apple 
engatrf<4  esp<'cial  attention.  Dry  rising  ground, 
slit'ltcrrd  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds, 
is  Ik's!  Kiiited  for  an  orchard.  The  fruit,  aAer  be- 
ing gatlitTcd.  is  usually  left  for  14  or  15  days,  in 
a  iNirn  or  loft,  to  mellow  or  mature,  during  which 
time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mucilafre  w  do- 
coinpoMMl,  and  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  develofM-d. 
The  »i{x>ilcd  nppl<*s  (<hould  then  be  separated  fmm 
the  sound  ones,  as  they  not  only  impart  a  bad  fla- 
Tor  to  the  cider,  but  prevent  its  spontaneous  clan- 


ficatwn.  Unripe  applet  should  also  be 
they  do  not  contain  sufficient  sugar  to  undergo  the 
vinous  fermentation,  while  they  ccmtribute  to  ren- 
der the  liquor  rough  and  acidulousi  i^our  and 
rough-tasted  apples  are  usually  preferred  by  farm- 
ers for  making  cider,  but  fruit  abounding  in  sugar 
would  be  preferable,  fvovided  the  same  skill  were 
exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  as  in  the 
'  process  of  brewing  malt  liquor. 

As  the  juice  of  apples  contains  leoi  sugar  in  pro- 

'  portion  to  the  amount  of  aoid  and   nit.tigenjxcd 

I  matter  than  that  of  grapes,  the  addition  c^  some 

of  this  article  would  render  it  more  suitable  for  the 

'  production  of  a  vinous  liquor.    Good  West  India 

sugar  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.     I  have  tasted 

cider  made  in  tliis  way,  and  that  had  been  stored 

!  in  fresh  emptied  rum  puncheons,  that  had  all  the 

pungency  and  vinosity  of  foreign  wine. 

The  best  cider  yields  about  9  or  10|  of  real  alco- 
hol.    Ordinary  cider  from  4  to  6ft. 

CIDER,  DEVONSHIRE.    The  applee,  after 
being  plucked,  are  left  in  heaps  in  the  cvchard 
for  some  time,  to  complete  their  ripening,  and  ren- 
der them  more  saccharine.  They  are  tt^n  crudied 
I  l)etween  grooved  cylinders,  sunnounted  by  a  hop- 
per, or  in  a  circular  trough,  by  two  vertical  edge- 
'  wheels  of  wood  mo\'ed  by  a  horse ;  after  passing 
I  through  which,  they  are  received  into  large  tubs 
or  cives,  and  are  then  called  pommage.     They 
i  are  afteru'ards  laid  on  the  vat  in  alternate  layers 
'  of  the  pommage   and  clean  straw,  called  rNda 
I  They  are  then  pnneed,  a  little  water  being  occa- 
sionally added.     The  juice  passes  through  a  hair 
sieve,  or  similar  strainer,  and  is  received  in  a  large 
'  vessel,  whence  it  is  run  into  casks  or  open  vals, 
I  where  ever)'  thing  held  in  mechanical  suspenaioB 
is  deposited.     The  fermentation  is  often  slow  of 
being  developed ;  though  the  juice  be  set  in  No- 
I  vember    or    December,    the  working  sometinMa 
I  hardly  commences  till  March.     Till  this  time  the 
'  cider  is  sweet :  it  now  becomes  pungent  and  vi- 
nous, and  is  readv  to  be  racked  for  ime.     If  the 
fennentation  continue,  it  is  usual  to  rack  it  again 
into  a  clean  cask  that  has  been  well  sulphured  out, 
and  to  leave  behind  the  head  and  sediment ;  or 
two  or  three  cans  of  cider  are  put  into  a  clean  cask, 
and  a  match  of  brimstone  burned  in  it :  it  is  thea 
agitated,  by  which  the  frnnentation  of  that  quan- 
tity is  completely  htn{>|>ed.  The  cask  is  then  neatly 
filled,  the   fermentation  of  the  whole  is  checked, 
and  the  cider  becomes  fine.     If.  on  the  firrt  opera- 
tion, the  fennentation  is  not  checked,  the  proces 
of  rackini;  is  n'peated  until  it  liecomes  so,  and  ii 
continued  from  time  to  time  till  the  cider  is  in  a 
quiet  state  and  fit  for  drinking. 

A  common  practice  in  Devonshire  is  to  add  a 
stutl*  called  '♦  stum"  nold  by  the  wine-ooopeim  or 
an  article  called  **  anti-ffrmrntj**  im\d  bythedrag- 
(riHtH,  for  the  purjioHe  of  checkinirthe  fenuentatioo, 
hut  a  much  better  plan  is  to  rark^  as  above  de- 
Kcril>ed,  into  a  well-nuiphured  cask,  and  to  add  5 
or  6  oz.  of  muHtard-HeiHl,  and  ^  oz.  cloves,  both  well 
bruised  ;  rackincr  into  a  fresh -enqitied  s|nnt  caskii 
also  a  goo<l  plan. 

Al)Out  six  Kitcks.  or  twenty-four  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, are  used  for  a  hoirnliead  of  iui  inillonsL  If  tbs 
weather  Ix*  wann,  it  will  Ix*  necesmm-  to  carrv  so 
the  process  in  the  shade,  in  the  open  air.  and  hf 
every  means  to  keep  tlie  juice  as  cool  as 
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In  nine  months  it  will  usually  be  in  condition 
for  bottling  or  drinking ;  if  it  continues  thick  use 
soDie  isingiasB  finings,  and  if  at  any  time  it  fer- 
ments and  threatens  acidity,  the  cure  is  to  rack  it, 
and  leave  the  head  and  sediment  behind. 

CIDER,  CHAMPAGNE.  Frt^,  Good  pale 
TinouB  cider  1  hogshead ;  proof  spirit  (pale)  3  gal- 
lons ;  hooey  or  sugar  14  lbs. ;  mix,  and  let  them 
remain  together  in  a  temperate  situation  for  1 
month ;  iSstu  add  orange-nower  water  1  quart ; 
and  fine  it  down  with  skimmed  milk  \  a  gallon. 

Remark*,  This  will  be  very  pale ;  and  a  simi- 
lar article,  when  bottled  in  champagne  bottles, 
silvered,  and  labelled,  has  been  often  sold  to  the 
ignorant  for  champagne.  It  opens  very  brisk,  if 
managed  properly. 

CIDER  CHEESE.  The  residuum  or  cake  of 
pommage  or  bruised  apples,  from  which  the  juice 
has  been  expressed.  It  forms  excellent  food  for 
pigs,  and  is  very  acceptable  to  them. 

CIDER,  FRENCH.  After  the  fruit  is  mashed 
in  a  mill,  between  iron  cylinders,  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  large  tun  or  tub  for  14  or  15  hours, 
before  pressing.  The  juice  is  placed  in  casks, 
which  are  kept  quite  full,  and  so  placed  upon 
gmwntiees,  or  stillions,  that  small  tubs  may  be  put 
oiider  them,  to  receive  the  matter  that  works  over. 
At  the  end  of  3  or  4  da3rs,  for  twtti  cider,  and  9 
or  10  days  for  ttrong  eider,  it  is  racked  into  sul- 
phured casks,  and  then  stored  in  a  cool  place. 

CIDER,  MANAGEMENT  OF.  Cider  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool  place,  and  should  not  be  drunk 
before  it  becomes  sufficiently  mature.  To  improve 
the  flavor  of  a  hogshead  of  cider,  1^  ^lons  of 
good  brandy  or  rum  are  frequently  aikled,  with 
2  ox.  of  powdered  catechu,  (dissolved  in  water,) 
7  lbs.  of  good  moist  sugar  or  honey,  ^  oz.  each  of 
bitter  almonds  and  cloves,  and  4  oz.  of  mustard 
seed.  These  must  bo  well  rummaged  in,  and  oc- 
casionally stirred  up  for  a  fortnight,  after  which  it 
most  be  allowed  to  repose  for  3  or  4  months,  when 
it  will  usually  be  found  as  bright  as  wine.  Should 
this  not  be  the  case,  it  must  bo  fined  with  a  pint 
of  isinglass  finings,  or  a  dozen  eggs,  and  in  a  fort- 
night more  it  wiU  be  fit  for  use.  If  the  cider  be 
preferred  pale,  omit  the  catechu,  and  instead  of 
isinglass  fine  with  a  quart  of  skinmied  milk.  If 
wanted  of  a  light  reddish,  or  rose  tint,  use  ^  oz. 
of  cochineal,  and  omit  the  catechu. 

Preparatory  to  bottling  cider  it  should  be  exam- 
ined, to  see  whether  it  Im  clear  and  sparkling.  If 
not  it  should  be  clarified  in  a  similar  way  to  beer, 
and  left  for  a  fortnight.  The  night  before  it  is  in- 
tended to  put  it  into  bottles,  the  bung  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  cask,  and  left  so  until  the  next 
day,  when  it  may  be  bottled,  but  not  corked  down 
until  the  day  after,  as,  if  this  be  done  at  once, 
many  of  the  bottles  will  burst  by  keeping.  The 
best  ooriu,  and  champagne -bottles  should  be  used, 
and  it  is  usual  to  wire  and  cover  the  corks  with 
tinfoil,  alter  the  manner  of  champagne.  A  few 
bottles  may  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  to  ripen,  or 
a  small  piece  of  lump  sugar  may  be  put  into  each 
bottle  before  corking,  if  the  cider  be  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  or  for  consumption  during  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  year,  but  for  warm  weather 
and  (or  long  keeping  this  is  inadmissible.  The 
bottled  etoek  should  be  stored  in  a  coot  cellar, 
when  the  quality  will  be  greatly  improved  by  age. 


Cider  for  bottling  should  be  of  good  quality,  and 
at  least  18  monthis  old. 

CIDER,  MADE.  An  article  under  this  name 
is  made  in  Devonshire,  for  the  supply  of  the  Lon- 
don market,  it  having  been  found  Uiat  the  ordi- 
nary cider  will  not  stand  a  voyage  to  the  metrop- 
olis without  some  preparation.  The  finest  quality 
of  made  cider  is  only  ordinary  cider  racked  into  a 
clean  cask,  and  well  sulphured ;  but  the  mass  of 
that  which  is  sent  to  London,  is  mixed  with  water, 
treacle,  and  alum,  and  then  fined  down,  after 
which  it  is  racked  into  well-matched  casks.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  cider  sold  in  London,  profess- 
ing to  be  Devonshire  cider,  would  bo  rejected  even 
by  the  farmers'  servants  in  that  county. 

CIDER  MOIL.  Syn.  Water  Moil.  A  weak 
cider  or  liquor,  prepared  by  adding  water  to  the 
pressed  cake,  and  fermenting.    Very  inferior. 

CIDER,  RAISIN.  This  is  made  in  a  sinular 
way  to  raisin  wine,  but  without  employing  sugar, 
and  with  only  2  lbs.  of  raisins  to  the  gallon,  or 
even  more,  of  water.  It  is  usually  fit  for  bottling 
in  10  days,  and  in  a  week  more  is  ready  for  use. 

CIDER-SPIRIT.  Syn,  Cider  Brandt.  Ob- 
tained from  cider  by  distillation.  It  is  largely 
manufactured  in  America,  where  a  very  decent 
article  may  be  purchased  for  about  50  cents  per 
gallon,  at  proof.  An  illicit  distillation  of  this  spirit 
is  frequently  carried  on  by  the  farmers  in  the  west 
of  England. 

CIGARS,  MERCURIAL.  M.  Paul  Bernard 
lately  proposed  to  the  Acad^mie  de  la  M^decine 
the  use  of  cigars  impregnated  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury,  for  persons  afflicted 
with  syphilitic  afieotions  of  the  throat  and  palate, 
as  a  mode  of  conveying  mercurial  fumigation.  It 
has  been  proposed  first  to  deprive  the  tobacco  of  its 
nicotin  by  frequent  washings.  (Lancet,  May  13, 
1843.) 

CINCHONA  BARK.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  cinchona  bark  employed  in  medicine ;  the  cor- 
tex cinchouffi  lancifoliae,  (of  the  London  and  Dub- 
lin PharmacopceiasO  or  the  cortex  cinchoncB  con- 
daminea,  (of  the  Ed.  Ph.,)  commonly  known  in 
commerce  as  pale,  crown,  loxa,  or  quillbark ;  the 
cortex  cinchoncB  cordifolioe,  (Lond.  and  Dub.,)  or 
the  cortex  cinchoneB  flavae,  (Edin.,)  commonly 
known  as  yellow  or  royal  yellow  bark  ;  and  the 
cortex  cinchons  oblon^folise,  (Lond.  and  Dub.,)  or 
red  cinchona  bark,  (Edin. ;)  medically  considered, 
they  are  all  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  may  be  given 
in  powder,  from  20  grs.  to  3ij,  every  two  or  four 
hours,  60  as  to  get  down  an  ounce  between  each 
fit  of  intermittent  fever ;  used  also  to  stop  the 
progress  of  gangrene  ;  they  are  also  given  in  infu- 
sion and  decoction.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
cinchona  alkaloids,  the  employment  of  bark  in 
substance  has  considerably  lessened. 

Pur.  The  oflicinal  species  of  cinchona  bark  are 
frequently  imported  mixed  with  other  kinds,  that 
contain  leas  of  the  febrifuge  principle.  The  most 
common  adulteration  is,  however,  the  admixture 
of  the  same  drug_that  has  been  exhausted  of  its 
active  portions.  This  method  consbts  in  employ- 
ing the  bark,  but  slightly  broken,  (or  generally 
whole,  as  imported,)  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  cinchonine,  and  tincture,  infu- 
sion, decoction,  and  extract  of  bark,  after  which  it 
is  carefully  dried,  without  injury  to  its  color,  and 
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mixed  up  with  fresh  bark  for  aale,  or  is  tent  to 
the  mill  to  be  ^rround  into  powder.  The  ^ater 
amount  of  adulteration  is  generally  practiaed  on 
the  powder,  on  account  of  the  fraud  being  leM 
easily  detected  when  the  drug  is  in  the  pulveru- 
lent state.  Not  only  is  the  worst  description  of 
bark  chosen  for  grinding,  frequently  largely  ad- 
mixed with  exhausted  bu-k,  as  just  mentioned,  but 
"  the  roots  of  bistort,  calamus  aromaticus,  avens, 
water-avens,  and  tormentil ;  oak  bark,  that  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  willow,  horse-chesnut,  asli,  and  the 
rioe  bush  ;  mahogany  sawdust,  the  dried  herbs 
of  yellow  loosestrife,  bugle,  water-horehound,  and 
self-heal,  are  used  either  as  substitutes  or  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  ground  bark  ;  as  is  also  the 
root  of  Geum  moutanum.  The  barks  of  Pinknea 
pubesceiLB,  Unnona  febrifuga,  Swietenia  febrifuga, 
Cedrela  tuna.  Magnolia  glauca,  M.  acuminata, 
M.  tripetala,  Achras  sapota,  Rubus  trivialis,  and 
R.  villosus,  are  also  used  as  substitutes,"  (Gray ;) 
and,  in  fact,  any  trash  that  will  possibly  produce 
a  powder  at  all  resembling  that  of  bark,  or  that 
can  be  made  so  by  grinding  and  tlie  addition  of 
coloring. 

Tf$t9.  The  simplest  and  only  certain  method 
of  ascertaining  tlie  quality  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
of  detecting  fraudulent  admixture,  is  by  an  aany 
for  the  alkaloid.  (See  Qui.nombtry.)  The  tannic 
acid  wliich  exists  in  every  species  of  cincliona 
bark,  may  be  recognised  by  its  precipitating  the 
Msquichloride  of  iron  of  a  green  color,  gelatine  of 
a  whitish  color,  and  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  of  a 
dirty  white. 

CINCIIOXIA.  Syn,  Cinciiomnr.  Cinciio- 
N1.SA.  CiNciioMUM.  An  alkaline  principle  ex- 
tracted from  jmlc  cinchona  bark,  in  the  same  way 
as  quinine  is  from  yellow  cinchona  bark. 

Prtp.  I.  Add  ammonia  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
sulphate  of  cinchonine,  us  long  as  any  precipitate 
falls.  Wanh  with  cold  water,  dissolve  in  alcohol 
and  crystallize. 

II.  A  pound  of  bruised  bark  is  boiled  in  about  a 
gallon  of  water,  to  which  3  fluid  druchiiis  of  nuI- 
phuric  acid  have  been  previously  added.  A  simi- 
lar decoction  is  repeated  with  about  half  the  (]uan- 
tity  of  liquid,  and  so  on  till  all  the  soluble  mutter 
Ml  extracted.  The  decoctions  are  then  mixed  to- 
gether, and  strained ;  and  powdered  slaked  lime 
is  added,  in  a  proportion  somewhat  greater  tlian 
necessary  to  saturate  the  acid  ;  the  pn^cipitate 
that  ensues  (a  mixture  of  cinchouina  and  sulphate 
of  lime)  is  collected,  dried,  and  boiled  for  some 
minutes  in  strong  alcohol,  which  is  then  decanted 
off  while  still  hot,  and  fresli  |»ortions  sucoewively 
added  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  im- 
til  it  ceases  to  act  on  the  residuum,  which  is  then 
merely  sulphate  of  lime.  Tlie  different  alcoholic 
solutions  are  then  put  into  a  reUirt  or  still,  and 
considerably  evaporated,  during  which,  and  espx'- 
cially  on  cooling,  acicular  cr\-stals  of  cinclionina 
ar»^  de}K)sited.  When  the  whole  is  thus  c<»ll«-cted, 
the  cr>stals,  if  yellow  or  discolored,  must  be  again 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  thus,  by  rerr>Ktal- 
lizalk>n,  they  will  lie  obtained  colorless.  (Bninde*s 
Manual  of  Phann.) 

III.  Boil  Peruvian  bark  in  alcohol  until  all  the 
bitterness  is  extracted:  distil  to  dr>-ness,  dissolve 
the  extract  in  Iwiling  water,  rendered  very  sour, 
with  muriatic  acid;  add  calcined  magnesia,  boil 


for  a  few  minutes  till  the  liquor  ■  cle«r;  when 
cold,  filter,  wash  the  sediment  left  oo  the  filter 
with  cold  water,  dry  it,  boil  alcohol  upon  it  until 
all  the  bittemesi  is  extracted ;  poor  off  the  alcohol, 
and,  as  it  cools,  the  cinchonine  will  crystalUxe.  It 
may  be  purified  by  solutkm  in  a  rery  weak  acid, 
and  the  addition  of  an  alkaU. 

Prup.  and  U*e9.  These  are  similar  to  quinine. 
It  is,  however,  rather  less  soluble  in  water  than 
that  alkaloid,  as  it  requires  9500  parts  of  m'ater, 
at  60^,  for  its  solution.  It  forms  salts  with  the 
acids,  all  of  which  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  quinine.  Tlie  neutral  sul- 
phate, bisulphate,  disulphate,  muriate,  nitrate,  io- 
dide, iodate.  Sec.  have  been  formed  and  exaniined. 

Purity  and  Teftt.  (See  Qi'IMI.ne.) 

ChVNAMMIC  ACID.  A  substance  dkeovcred 
by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  oil  of  cinnamon.  It  cnrs- 
tallizes  out  of  the  Si  when  long  exposed  to  the  at* 
mosphere. 

Prep.  Dissolve  oil  of  balsam  of  Peru  in  piitissi 
water,  evaporate  to  dryness,  dissolve  the  rnndanm 
in  boiling  water,  and  add  an  excess  of  mohatie 
acid.  The  cinnammic  acid  is  deposited  in  cr}**- 
tals  as  the  solution  cools,  and  may  be  purified  by 
re-solution  and  cr>'stallixation. 

II.  By  cautious  distillation  of  balsam  of  Tolu  by 
a  gentle  heat  it  fuses,  and  a  little  water  and  vola- 
tile oil  firrt  comes  over,  followed  by  einnanunic 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil,  which  condenses 
on  the  cool  parts  of  the  neck  of  the  retcKt,  as  a 
white  cr>'stalline  mass.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  some  emp>'reumatic  oil  distils  over.  The 
acid  must  be  purified  by  pressure  between  the 
folds  of  filtering  paper  and  solution  in  boihng  wa- 
ter. On  cooling,  minute  colorless  crystals  of  cia- 
nanmiic  acid  will  be  deposited.  Pure  balsam  of 
Tolu  yields  about  |  of  its  weight  of  this  acid.  (Mr. 
Heaver  in  tlie  Ann.  Ch\in.) 

Prop.  Colorless  transparent  scales,  or  prisms, 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol 
Fuses  at  240°  ;  volatilizes  unchanged  at  5o6^.  It 
fonns  salts  with  the  basi-s,  called  cinnammates, 
which  generally  resemble  the  henzoates. 

(  INNAMEINE.  Syn.  Oil  of  Balsam  of 
Pf.ri'.  Prep.  Add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bal- 
I  sum  of  Peru,  to  a  like  solution  of  potassa.  A  com- 
pound of  resin  and  potassa  is  )>reci|Ntated,  and 
cinnammute  of  potussu  and  ciniiani^ine  are  left  in 
solution.  On  adding  water,  the  latter  separates 
and  Houts  upon  the  surface. 

II.  .\dd  2  measures  of  balsam  of  Peru  to  3  sf 
liquor  of  potaiMi,  (sp.  gr.  1*3(M),)  a|^y  a  K^ntls 
heat,  when  a  yellowish  l»t>wn  oil  will  separats 
and  float  above  a  heuvy  black  liquid,  containing 
the  potush.  The  fonner  must  be  collected,  and 
may  l>e  purified  by  cautious  distillation. 

Prep.f  Jj^r.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  by  the  action  of  alkalis  is  converted  into  cia- 
nammic  acid. 

(  INNAMON.  From  the  high  price  of  th« 
drug,  it  has  Ix'come  a  g<>neral  practice  to  substitals 
cassia  for  it,  which  so  excee<lingly  nweniblifS  it  that 
most  peraoiis,  uiiacqiiuinted  with  the  drug,  regard 
them  as  the  same,  i'ussia  is,  however,  not  oalj 
thicker  and  counier  than  cinnamon,  but  its  tree- 
ture  iH  short  uiid  resinous,  and  its  flavor  is  man 
biting  and  hot,  while  it  lucks  the  |>eculiar 
taste  of  the  latter  spice.     The  thickness  of 
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moo  Mldom  exceeds  that  of  good  drawing  paper. 
The  same  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  oil 
and  powder.  In  pharmacy  it  is  a  general  practice 
to  employ  caana  and  its  preparations  whenever 
those  of  cinnamon  are  ordered.  Both  these  drugs 
are  wholesome  aromatics.  The  principal  con- 
somers  of  ffenoine  cinnamon  are  the  chocolate- 
makeiB  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  The 
Germans,  Turks,  and  Russians  prefer  chocolate 
flavored  with  cassia.  **  Some  cinnamon,  sent  to 
Constantinople  by  mistake^  proved  unsaleable  at 
any  price,  while  cassia,  worth  about  sixpence  per 
pound,  was  in  great  request"  (Pereira.) 

CITRATES.  Salts  formed  of  the  citric  acid 
and  the  bases. 

Prep.  Those  in  general  use  may  be  all  made 
bj  the  addition  of  either  the  hydrate,  oxide,  or 
carbonate  of  the  base,  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in 
water,  until  the  latter  be  neutralhted,  when  cr]^ 
tab  may  generally  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Prop,,  4^.  The  citrates  are  mostly  soluble,  and 
when  heated,  froth,  blacken,  and  are  decomposed. 
When  an  anhydrous  citrate  is  decomposed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  citric 
acid  is  principally  transformed  into  hydrated  aconi- 
tie  ackL 

Ckmr,  and  Tettt.  The  citrates  are  character- 
ized by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate*  of 
lead,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  also  a  white  precip- 
itate with  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  firoths  up,  deflagrates,  and  leaves  an 
abondant  a^,  which,  on  increasing  the  heat,  be- 
pure  silver.  * 

Mtemmrks,  The  principal  citntes  are  citrate  of 
»nta,  (soluble  and  crystallizable  ;)  citrate  of 
potaokf  (very  soluble  and  deliquescent ;)  citrate  of 
oodm,  (large  crystals,  soluble ;)  citrate  of  baryta, 
(beautiful  shining  silvery  bushes,  scaroely  soluble ;) 
citrate  of  lime,  (see  Citric  Acid  ;)  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  protoxide  of  manganeee,  each  form  2 
salts  with  citric  acid,  one  soluble,  the  other  insolu- 
ble ;  citrate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  (scarcely  soluble 
and  crystallizable ;)  percitrate  of  iron,  (soluble  and 
brown ;)  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  (garnet  colored, 
very  soluble ;)  citrate  of  zinc,  (scarcely  soluble ;) 
citrate  of  lead,  (insoluble  white  powder  ;)  citrate 
of  copper,  (green  powder  ;)  citrate  of  eilver,  (bril- 
liant white  powder  ;)  potaaoiO'Citrate  of  antimony, 
(dazzling  white  prisms.) 

CITRATE,  OR  AMMONIO-CITRATE  OF 
IRON.  Syn,  AMMONio-CmiATE  of  Peroxide  of 
laoit.  FEaao-CrrnATE  of  Ammofha.  Percitrate 
OF  Iron  aicd  Ammonia.  There  are  three  salts 
generally  known  under  this  name— ^wo,  having 
the  peroxide  for  their  base,  and  one,  the  protoxide. 
These  b  abo  a  fourth,  formed  from  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  which  has  scarcely  been  introduced 
into  thb  country,  though  commonly  employed  in 
France,  and  highly  recommended  by  B^ral.  The 
salt  at  present  so  much  advertised  as  citrate  of 
iron,  b  a  double  citrate  of  iren  and  ammonia-— an 
ammonao-^itrate,  and  as  such  I  shall  describe  it 
I  find  that  several  other  double  citrates  of  iron 
may  be  prepared,  but  they  are  possessed  of  inferior 
qoalities  to  those  just  mentioned.  They  therefore 
dbr  no  inducement  for  their  manufacture. 

L  Thb  salt  b  most  conveniently  formed  by  dis- 
Mhring  moist  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in  liquid 
citrie  add,  (pure,)  aswiting  the  tolation  by  heat, 


and  tKen  bringing  it  to  a  perfectly  neutral  state  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 
It  must  then  be  filtered,  cooled,  and  spread  very 
thinly  on  warm  sheets  of  glass  to  dry,  which  it 
will  rapidly  do,  and  may  then  be  easily  detached 
from  the  glass,  in  thin  scales,  or  lamellce,  of  great 
brilliancy  and  beauty.  Only  a  gentle  heat  must 
be  employed,  not  exceeding  that  of  a  water-bath. 
This  b  the  mystery  of  prwiucing  those  beautiful 
transparent  ruby-colored  scales  which  are  so  much 
admired. 

II.  Competition  in  the  sale  of  thb  article  has  in- 
duoed  the  manufacturer  to  adopt  a  cheaper  for* 
mula  than  that  originally  published  by  B^ral  and 
employed  by  many  houses.  It  b  now  generally 
prepared  by  placing  together,  for  some  days,  in  a 
warm  situation,  a  mixture  of  iron  filings,  and  citric 
acid  in  powder,  with  barely  sufficient  water  to  co» 
ver  them,  occasionally  stirring  and  replacing  the 
water  as  it  evaporates.  A  saturated  solution  b 
made  in  distilled  water,  there  being  previously  ad- 
ded more  citric  acid,  (about  half  the  weight  of  the 
acid  fint  used,)  if  required  ;  it  b  then  neutralized 
with  liq.  ammon.  fort,  (about  1^  oz.  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia, sp.  gr.  '882,  to  every  gallon  of  the  solution 
of  sp.  gr.  1*025,)  and  concentrated  by  evaporation : 
the  same  plan  mentioned  above  b  then  followed^ 
to  complete  the  process.  The  first  part  of  thb  pro- 
cess produces  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
b  afterwards  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, into  a  citrate  of  the  magnetic  oxide,  and 
lastly  into  citrate  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Remarke,  Thb  beautiful  salt  b  of  a  rich  ruby 
color,  and  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of  glis- 
tening  transparent  scales,  very  soluble  in  aqueoua 
menstrua,  while  its  solution  b  not  so  easily  decom- 
posed as  that  of  many  other  salts  of  iron.  It  b 
neariy  tasteless,  and  highly  deliquescent  The  ab- 
surd statements  put  forth  in  advertisements  re- 
specting this  preparation  being  compatible  with  the 
volatile  and  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonatesi 
6lc.,  I  find  to  be  incorrect ;  for  on  adding  some 
liquor  potassas  to  a  solution  of  thb  salt,  it  imme- 
diately became  turbid,  exhaled  ammonia  in  large 
quantities,  and  deposited  oxide  of  iron.  I  found  the 
same  take  place  with  the  carbonate ;  and  no  doubt^ 
had  I  extended  the  experiments  to  the  other  aiti- 
cles  mentioned  as  compatible,  I  should  have  met 
with  another  similar  result  It  b  doubtful  whether 
thb  article  has  not  obtained  a  larger  sale  from  its 
pleasing  appearance,  than  from  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues. I  know  several  parties  who  have  prepared 
thb  salt  in  lumps  or  powder,  by  simple  evapon* 
tion  of  the  solution  to  dryness,  who  have  been  un- 
able to  sell  it  under  that  form,  even  at  a  lower 
price. 

M.  B^ral,  in  hb  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
thb  salt,  directs  a  platina  capsule  to  be  used,  aa 
well  as  attention  to  other  minutie,  which  I  find 
quite  unessential  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
Glass,  Wedgewood  ware,  or  even  metallic  vesseb» 
may  be  employed ;  the  former,  however,  are  pref- 
erable. I  find  that  boiling  water  will  dissolve 
about  twice  its  weight  of  citnc  acid,  and  retain  ^} 
of  thb  quantity  in  solution  when  cold,  and  that  it 
takes  rather  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the 
citric  acid,  in  most  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  to 
produce  saturation. 
We  may,  therefore,  with  great  advantage,  em* 
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ploy  the  following  fonnula,  which  contains  neariy 
the  proportions  recommended  by  B^ral,  but  which 
has  the  advantage  of  employing  the  protoxide  for 
the  peroxide,  and  thus  saving  the  nitric  acid  neces* 
saiy  to  form  the  latter. 

Cr^-stals  of  citric  acid,      .        .        .1  part 

Boiling  distilled  water,     .        .        .    3  do. 

Dissolve;  add 

Moist  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  2)  do. 

Continue  the  heat  until  the  acid  is  saturated, 
then  add  ammonia  q.  s.     Filter,  dtc 

It  is  better  to  use  more  oxide  than  the  acid  will 
dissolve,  as  the  remainder  may  be  employed  in  a 
future  operation.  Less  water  may  be  used,  or 
even  a  larger  quantity  than  that  mentioned ;  but 
in  the  first  case,  the  liquid  will  become  difficult  to 
filter — in  the  latter,  it  will  require  more  evap- 
oration. 

CITRATE  OF  IRON.  Syn,  Citeati  of 
Fkroxidb  or  Iron.  Fercitratk  of  Iron.  Prep, 
As  the  last,  omitting  the  ammonia.  It  resembles 
the  ammonio-citrate,  but  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water. 

CITRATE  OF  PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON. 
Syn.  Protocitratb  of  Iron.  Prep,  This  salt  is 
easily  formed  by  digesting  iron  filings  or  wire  in 
liquid  citnc  acid.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
white  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  rap> 
idly  passing  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation  under 
the  influence  of  light,  damp,  or  warmth,  or  mere 
exposure  to  the  air  under  most  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Its  taste  is  very  metallic,  and  it  is  best 
exhibited  under  the  form  of  pills,  mixed  with  gum 
and  sirup,  or  Birup  alone,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
prematurely  decomponed. 

CITRATE  OF  MAGNETIC  OXIDE  OF 
IRON.  Prepared  from  the  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  It  may  be 
formed  into  beautiful  transparent  scales,  or  la- 
mella), in  a  similar  manner  to  the  ammonio- 
citrate.  Its  solution  is  of  a  lively  green  color, 
permanent  in  the  air,  but  poMewing  an  intensely 
ferruginous  taste.  For  this  reason,  this  citrate  can 
onlv  bo  exhibited  in  pills  or  sirup. 

CITRIC  ACID.  Syn.  White  Citric  Acid. 
Concrete  Acid  of  Lemons,  (-rystallized  ditto. 
Acid  citriqije,  (Fr.)  Citronensaurk,  {(wer.) 
An  acid  peculiar  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
found  in  the  juices  of  several  kinds  of  fruit,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  genus  citrus. 

The  process  of  its  manufacture  consists  in  sep- 
arating it  from  the  mucilage,  sugar,  and  other 
foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  combined. 

Prep.  Each  of  the  British  C^olleges  gives  a 
formula  for  the  preparation  of  citric  acid. 

I.  {Acidum  eitrieum^  P.  L)     Take  of  lemon  I 
juice  4  pints ;  prepared  chalk  Jivss :  diluted  sul- 
phuric  acid   fjxxviiss;    distilled    water  2  pints. 
Add  the  chalk   by  degrees  to  the  lemon  juice, 
heated,  and  mix;  set  by,  that  the  powder  may 
precipitate;  afterwards  pour  off  the  supernatant 
liquor.     Wash  the  citrate  of  lime  frequently  with 
warm  water ;  then  pour  upon  it  the  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  distilled  water,  and  boil  for  If) 
minutes ;  press  the  liquor  strongly  through  a  linen  , 
cloth,  and  filter  it     Evaporate  the  fihered  li4{uor  j 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  set  it  aside  that  rrystalH  ' 
may  form.    To  obtain  the  cr)'stals  pure,  dissolve 
them  in  water  a  aecond  and  a  third  time ;  filter 


each  solution,  evaporate,  and  set  it  apait  to  crya- 
tallixe.  The  process  of  the  Dublin  and  Edinburgh 
Colleges  is  similar,  bat  the  latter  orders  the  washed 
citrate  of  lime  to  be  aq'ueexed  in  a  powerful  press, 
and  also  the  filtered  solution  of  citric  acid  to  bt 
tested  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  if  **  the  precipi- 
tate is  not  neariy  all  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  add  a 
little  citrate  of  lime  to  the  whole  liquor,  till  it  stand 
this  test'' 

Remark*,  The  preparation  of  citric  acid  has  be- 
come an  important  branch  of  chemical  manufac- 
ture, from  the  large  consumption  of  this  article  in 
various  operations  in  the  arts.  In  conducting  this 
process,  some  little  expertness  and  care  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  success.  The  chalk  empla>'ed 
should  be  </ry,  and  in  fine  powder,  and  be  added 
to  the  juice  until  it  be  perfectly  nentralixed,  and 
the  quantity  consumed  must  be  exactly  noted 
The  precipitated  citrate  of  lime  should  be  weU 
washed,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  6  or 
8  times  its  weight  of  water,  poured  upon  it  while 
still  warm,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it  Ths 
agitation  must  be  occasionally  renewed  for  6  or 
10  hours,  when  the  dilute  citric  acid  moat  be  poured 
off,  and  the  residuum  of  snlphate  of  lime  thorm^ifa- 
ly  washed  with  warm  water,  and  the  washings 
added  to  the  dilute  acid.  The  latter  moat  then  be 
poured  off  from  the  impurities  that  may  have  been 
deposited,  and  evaporated  in  a  leaden  boiler,  over 
the  naked  fire,  until  it  acquires  the  gravity  of  1'13, 
when  the  process  must  be  continued  by  sleam  heat 
until  a  pellicle  appears  upon  the  sorface.  This 
part  of  the  process  requires  great  attention  and 
judgment,  as,  if  not  property  conducted,  the  whole 
batch  may  be  carbonized  and  spoiled. 

The  proper  time  for  withdrawing  the  heat  is  in- 
dicated by  the  liquid  assuming  a  sirupy  aspect,  and 
by  a  film  or  pellicle  af^pearing,  first  in  small 
patches,  and  then  gradually  creeping  over  the 
whole  surface.  At  this  point  the  evaporatioD 
must  be  stopped,  and  the  concentrated  solution 
emptied  into  warm  and  clean  cr)*stallizing  vessels, 
set  in  a  dry  apartment,  where  the  thermometer 
does  not  fall  below  temperate.  At  the  end  of  4 
days  the  cr)-stals  will  be  ready  to  remove  from  the 
pans,  when  they  must  be  well  drained,  redissolv- 
ed  in  as  little  water  as  possiUe,  and  after  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  to  deposite  impuri- 
ties, again  evaporated  and  cr>-stallized.  When 
the  process  has  been  well  managed,  the  acid  of 
the  second  cr^'stallization  will  usually  be  suffi- 
ciently pure ;  but  if  this  be  not  the  case,  a  third, 
or  even  a  fourth  cr^'stallization  must  be  bad  re- 
course to.  The  mother  liquors  from  the  several 
pans  are  collected  together,  and,  by  evaporatioB, 
yield  a  second  or  third  crop  of  crj'stals.  Citiie 
acid  cr}'stallizes  with  great  ease,  but  in  some  cases, 
where  all  the  citrate  of  lime  has  not  undergone  de- 
composition by  the  sulphuric  acid,  a  little  of  that 
salt  is  taken  up  by  the  free  citric  acid,  and  mate- 
rially obstructs  the  crystallization.  This  b  best 
avoided  by  exactly  apportioning  the  quantity  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  to  that  of  the  chalk  used,  al- 
ways renieinberiug  that  it  requires  a  quantity  of 
liquid  sulphuric  acid,  containing  exactly  40  parts 
of  df}'  arid,  to  decompose  50  parts  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  ( 'oininercial  sulphuric  acid  is  usually  of  the 
sp.  gr.  of  Ir-tr).  it  will  therefore  take  exactly  49 
lbs.  of  this  acid  for  50  lbs.  of  chalk. 
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Sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*8418  contaiiui  exactly 
80  per  cent  of  real  acid ;  it  is,  consequently,  a 
very  conyenient  way  to  use  it  of  this  strength, 
when  the  quantity  of  chalk  and  acid  may  be  ex- 
actly the  same.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  a 
▼ery  slight  excess  of  nilphuric  acid  is  better  than 
learing  any  citrate  of  lime  undecomposed.  This 
excess  must,  however,  be  very  trifling.  This 
may  be  aacertamed  by  nitrate  of  bvytes,  which 
will  giTO  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid  tf  oil  of  yitriol  be  present  The  fint  crop  of 
crystals  is  called  "  brown  citric  acid,"  and  is  much 
used  by  the  calico  printers.  Sometimes  a  little 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  colored 
crystals,  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  them.  Good 
lemon-juice  yields  fully  5%  of  lemon  ^pid,  or  2 
galloas  yield  about  1  lb.  of  crystals.  If  the  im- 
ported citrate  of  lime  be  used,  a  given  quantity 
most  be  heated  to  ^redness,  and  then  weighed, 
when  the  per  centage  of  lime  present  will  be 
ascertained ;  every  i&  lbs.  of  which  will  require 
4S  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  1*845,  (or  a  quantity 
^  containing  exactly  40  parts  of  dry  acid,)  for  its 
complete  decomposition. 

Pr9p.,  I/ses,  ^e.  Form,  rhomboidal  prisms; 
clear,  coloriess,  odoriess,  sour,  and  deliquescent  in 
a  moiBt  atmoq>here.  It  is  an  agreeable  acid,  at 
once  cooling  and  antiseptic.  It  is  much  used  m 
medicine  as  a  substitute  for  lemon  juice,  and  to 
fonn  effervescing  draufhts,  citrates,  &c. 

SO  gn.  commerciu  citric  acid  in  crystals, 

, ^ f 

are  equivalent  to 

r       -  ^  \ 

39  gTB.  crystals  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa ; 

24  gTB.  of  commercial  carbonate  of  do. ; 

17      *'     sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia ; 

41      **     crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda ; 

524      *'     commercial  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  that  generally 
used  for  making  saline  draughts  with  citric  acid, 
and  flavored  wiUi  tincture  of  orange  peel  and  sim- 
ple simp,  or  sirup  of  orange  peel  alone,  forms  a 
most  delicious  effervescing  beverage. 

Pmr,  and  Testt.  Citric  acid  b  frequently  adul- 
terated with  tartaric  acid.  This  may  be  easily 
detected  by  dissolving  a  little  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  adding  cautiously  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  ta&ng  care  that  the  acid  be  in 
excess.  If  any  tartaric  acid  be  present,  a  white 
precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  will  be  formed.  The 
London  College  states  that  "  it  is  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  and  what  is  thrown  down  by  acetate  of 
lead  from  this  solution,  is  entirely  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid.  No  salt  of  potassa,  except  the  tar- 
trate, yields  a  precipitate  with  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion. It  is  entirely  destroyed  by  heat"  (P.  L.) 
**  When  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  citric  acid  are 
added  to  Ume  water,  a  clear  liquid  results,  which, 
when  heated,  depositee  a  white  powder,  soluble  in 
acids  without  eflfervescence."  (Liebig.) 

CITRONELLE.  Syn.  Eau  de  Barbades. 
Prep.  L  Freeh  orange  peel  2  oz. ;  fresh  lemon 
peel  4  oz. ;  cloves  ^  drachm ;  corianders  and  cinna- 
mon, of  each  1  drachm ;  proof  ^irit  4  pints.  Di- 
gest for  10  days,  then  add  water  1  quart,  and  dis- 
til \  gallon.  To  the  rectified  cordial  add  white 
sucar  2  lbs. 

IL  Add  of  essence  of  orange  )  drachm ;  enence 


of  lemon  1  drachm ;  oil  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of 
each  10  drops ;  oil  of  coriander  20  drops  to  5  pints 
of  spirit — at  58  o.  p.  Agitate  until  dissolved,  then 
add  distilled  or  clear  soft  water  3  pints ;  well  mix, 
and  if  the  liquor  be  not  clear,  shake  it  up  with  a 
spoonful  of  magnesia,  and  filter  it  through  blotting 
paper,  placed  on  a  funnel ;  when  it  has  all  run 
through  and  is  clear,  add  a  sufiicient  quantity  of 
sunr. 

Kemarke.  This  last  form  does  not  require  distil- 
lation. 

CITRONS.  The  fruit  of  the  citron  tree  (the 
citrus  medica)  is  acidulous,  antiseptic,  and  antiscor- 
butic ;  it  excites  the  appetite  and  stops  vomiting. 
Mixed  with  cordials,  it  is  used  as  an  antidote  to 
the  manchineel  poison.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  is 
odorous,  aromatic,  and  tonic,  and  yields  the  es- 
sence de  cedrat,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  liqueur- 
ist  and  pezfumer.  The  fragrant  essence  of  the 
rind  may  be  easily  obtained  by  the  following  sim- 
ple process : — After  cleaning  off  any  speck  in  the 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  breiuL  off  a  large  piece  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  rub  the  citron  on  it  till  the  yellow 
rind  is  completely  absorbed.  Those  parts  of  the 
sugar  which  are  impregnated  with  the  essence  are, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  cut  away  with  a  knife, 
and  put  into  an  earthen  dish.  The  whole  bemg 
thus  taken  off,  the  sugared  essence  is  to  be  closely 
pressed,  and  put  by  in  pots,  where  it  is  to  be 
squeezed  down  hard ;  have  a  bladder  over  the  pa- 
per by  which  it  is  covered,  and  tied  tightly  up.  It 
is  at  any  time  fit  for  use,  and  will  keep  for  many 
years.  Exactly  in  the  same  manner  may  be  ol^ 
tamed  and  preserved  the  essences  of  the  rinds  of 
Seville  oranges,  lemons,  bergamots,  &c. 

CITRON  FEEL,  CANDIED.  Prep,  Soak 
the  peels  in  water,  which  must  be  frequently 
changed,  until  the  bitterness  is  extracted,  then 
drain  and  place  them  in  sirup,  until  they  become 
soft  and  transparent ;  the  strength  of  the  sirup  be- 
ing kept  up  by  boiling  it  occasionally  with  fresh 
sugar.  When  they  are  taken  out,  they  should  be 
drained  and  placed  on  a  hair  sieve  to  dry,  in  a  dry 
and  warm  situation. 

Use.  Stomachic;  much  used  as  a  sweetmeat, 
and  by  the  confectioner  and  pastry-cook. 

CIVET.  Syn,  Zibethum.  A  perfume,  ob- 
tained from  the  civet  cat,  a  fierce  carnivorous 
quadruped,  somewhat  resembling  a  fox,  found  in 
China,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  "  Several 
of  these  animals  have  been  brought  into  Holland, 
and  afibrd  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  es- 
pecially at  Amsterdam.  The  civet  is  squeezed  out 
in  summer  every  other  day,  in  winter  twice  a  week  ; 
the  quantity  procured  at  once  is  from  2 'scruples  to 
1  drachm  or  more.  The  juice  thus  collected  is 
much  smoother  and  finer  than  that  which  the  an- 
imal sheds  against  trees  and  stones  in  its  native 
climate.''  (Ure.)  It  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  spermaceti  and  butter,  and  a  similar  sub- 
stance to  civet,  but  of  a  darker  color,  and  obtained 
from  the  polecat,  b  frequently  mixed  with  it 

CLAIKET.  Syn,  Rossajlis  dbs  six  orainbs. 
Prep,  Aniseed,  fennel  seed,  coriander  seed,  cara- 
way seed,  dill  seed,  and  seeds  of  daucus  creticus, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  bruise  them  in  a  clean  mortar,  then 
steep  them  in  ^  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  1  week, 
strain,  and  add  1  lb.  of  loaf  sum. 

CLARET  RAGS.    Syn,  Touuccsol  km  Dsa- 
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PEAi:.  Bezktta  CfERULKA.  pTcp.  I.  Colof  piece« 
of  clean  linen  with  auvergne  or  ^rrouud  archol, 
(lichen  iNiroIhtf.) 

li.  Dip  pieces  of  clean  linen  into  tho  juice  of 
mullierries,  bUnxl-recl  ^rrapes,  lees  of  red  wine.  &.c. 

Use.  To  color  jellies  aiid  confectionary,  and  the 
rind  of  rheesen. 

CLARIFICATION.  This  word  (from  claru$, 
clear,  and  fncioy  I  make)  nieanH,  properly,  any 
procefw  of  freeinsf  a  fluid  from  heterojreneoua  mat- 
ter, and  thuM  iucludeM  filtration.  In  its  commoner 
f>eiise.  however,  it  iH  applied  to  tho  procem  of  clear- 
'n\^  liquiiLs  by  the  addition  of  some  subntance  that 
either  invidcateM  the  feciilous  matter,  and  sulwides 
whh  it  to  the  bottom,  or,  that  induces  such  a  chan{^ 
in  its  nature  or  bulk,  that  it  Huhmdes  by  its  own 
deiuuty,  in  each  case  leannj^  the  liquor  transparent. 
Albanuni,  j^latin,  acids,  certain  salts,  blood,  lime, 
I>la8ter  of  Paris,  alum,  heat,  alcohol,  &c.,  serve  in 
many  cai«es  for  this  puriMse.  The  first  is  used 
under  the  fonnof  white  of  e^,  for  the  clarification 
of  stnipH,  as  it  combines  with  the  liquid  when  cold, 
but  on  the  a|)pIication  of  heat,  rapidly  roajridates 
and  rises  to  tho  surface,  carr\'ini;  the  impurities 
with  it.  fomiiuiv  a  scum  which  is  easily  removeil 
with  a  skimmer.  It  is  also  much  used  for  fininyr 
wines  and  liqueum.  particulariy  the  red  wines  and 
more  limpid  cordials.  Gelatin,  under  tho  fomi  of 
isin(;lu.HS,  diwolved  in  water,  or  weak  vine^r,  is 
used  to  fme  white  wines.  l>eer,  cider,  and  similar 
liquoni,  that  contain  a  suflicient  quantity  of  either 
spirit  or  a^trini^enry  (tannin)  to  induce  its  precipi- 
tation. Sulphuric  ncid  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
lM|uoni  for  a  similar  pur|>ose,  either  alone,  or  after 
the  adilliiou  of  white  of  e^r^.  or  ||rp|atin,  both  of 
which  it  rapidly  throws  down  in  an  insoluble  form. 
A  |N'niit*iouH  practice  exiKts  amon^  some  unprinci- 
plinl  fmrtifs,  of  usinpf  certain  salts  of  lead  and  |M)t- 
asli  to  clear  their  liquom.  especially  thcsM*  that  are 
ex}>ected  to  s[»arkle  in  Uie  jrlass,  as  cordial,  (nn, 
dtc.  For  this  purpose,  a  little  sujrar  of  lead,  dis- 
solved in  wali*r,  is  first  mixed  up  with  the  fluid, 
and  afterwanls  almnt  half  its  weight  of  Nulphate  of 
potash,  also  disoolved  in  wat**r,  is  added,  and  the 
liquor  is  a^ain  roused  up.  Ky  standinfr,  the  sul- 
phate of  load,  fonneii  by  this  mixture,  subsidies,  and 
leaves  the  liquor  clear.  Klood  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  isinirloM  or  white  of  ejr^s,  for  fuiin0  red 
wines,  lieer,  and  porter.  Ume,  alum,  alcohol,  and 
heat,  act  by  curdlint;  or  coa^latin^  the  feculen- 
cies,  and  thus,  by  increasing  their  density,  induce 
their  suliKidmce.  Plaster  of  Paris  acts  partly  like 
the  alM>ve,  and  partly  like  albumine,  or  frflatiu, 
by  envelopini;  and  forcing  down  the  susp«'uded 
matter.  Sand  is  often  sifted  over  liquon*  for  the 
simple  puri>ose  of  actini;  by  its  (rravity,  but  appi^ara 
to  1m*  ipiilf  usi'leMK.  The  juices  of  plants  are  clari- 
fied by  lit'at,  which  coagulates  the  albumine  they 
contain.  MaH,  or  clay,  is  frequently  used  to  clear 
cider  and  fierr>'.  A  strip  of  isin^rlass  is  ^ne rally 
employed  to  clarify  cofK.'e.     rSee  Wines,  Batw- 

IXO,  CfiRPrAI..  CoFKKK,  IXKUSION.) 

CLKAN  IN(;.  The  best  way  to  clean  a  house  is 
to  k^p  it  clean  by  a  daily  attention  to  small  thincs, 
and  not  allow  it  to  ^et  into  such  a  state  of  dirtiness 
and  disorder  as  to  require  in^at  and  periodical 
cleaninir**  Some  mistn^sNes,  and  also  Mome  Mo- 
vants, sf>i<m  to  have  an  idea  that  a  house  sliould 
undergo  **  regular  cleanings,**  or  great  waaiiing  and 


scrubbintr  matches  once  ever>'  three  or  sis  months, 
on  whifli  occasioiw  the  houxt?  is  turned  almort  in- 
side out,  and  made  most  uncomfortable.  All  this 
is  bad  economy,  and  indicates  general  slo^'enliuMi 
of  habits,  (('hanibers.) 

(•LEAK-STARCHING.  This  is  practised  as 
follows:  ''Rinse  tho  articles  in  three -watern.  dry 
them,  and  dip  them  in  a  thick  starch,  pfeviou«4y 
strained  through  muslin :  s(|ueeze  them,  sliake 
them  fTciitly,  and  again  hang  them  up  to  dr\' :  and 
when  dry,  dip  them  twice  or  thrice  in  clear  water, 
squeeze  them,  spread  them  on  a  linen  cloth,  mil 
them  up  in  it,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour  before  iron- 
ing them.  Some  peisoiis  put  sugar  into  the  starch 
to  prevent  it  sticking  while  ironing,  and  others  stir 
the  starch  with  a  candle  to  effect  the  same  end: 
we  object  to  these  practices  as  injiuious  to  tlie  ar- 
ticle starched,  or  as  ver}*  nauseous.  The  best  plan 
to  prevent  sticking  is  to  make  the  starch  well,  and 
to  have  the  irons  quite  clean  and  highlv  poiislif^" 

CLOTH,  CLEANING  AND  SCOI'KING 
(^F.  The  common  method  of  cleaning  clolh  i^  by 
beating  and  brushing,  unless  when  Ter>'  dirty. 
when  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  scouring.  Ttiis 
is  best  done  on  the  small  scale,  as  for  articles  of 
wearing  apf»arel,  &«.,  by  dissolving  a  little  curd 
soap  in  water,  and,  after  mixing  it  with  a  little  ox- 
gall, to  touch  over  all  the  spots  of  grease,  dirt,  6lc^ 
with  it.  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a  stiff  bnish  un- 
til they  are  removed,  after  which  the  article  may 
l>e  well  rubbed  all  over  with  a  brush  or  sponge 
dipped  into  some  warm  water,  to  which  the  pre- 
vious mixture  and  a  little  more  ox-gall  has  been 
added.  When  this  has  been  properly  done,  it  only 
n-niaiiis  to  thoroughly  rinse  the  article  in  clean 
water  until  the  latter  paHBes  off  uncolored.  when  it 
must  be  hung  up  to  dry.  For  dark-colurrd  cloths 
the  common  practice  is  to  add  some  fuller*s  earth 
to  the  mixture  of  soap  and  Efall.  When  nearly 
dr\-.  the  nap  should  lie  laid  right,  and  the  article 
can'fully  pressed,  after  which  a  brush,  moistened 
with  a  dnip  or  two  of  olive  oil.  sliould  be  several 
tiiiK>s  pnHNed  over  it,  which  will  give  it  a  superior 
finish.  Cloth  may  also  l>e  cleaned  in  the  dry  way 
as  follo^-H: — FirKt,  remove  the  s{iots  as  above,  and, 
when  the  parts  have  dried,  strew  clean  damp  sand 
over  it.  and  iH'at  it  in  with  a  bnish.  aftrr  which 
bnish  the  article  with  a  hard  bnish.  when  the  sand 
will  readily  come  out,  and  bring  the  dirt  with  it. 
Black  cloth  which  is  ver\'  niNtv.  should  receive  a 
coat  of  reviver  after  dr\-iiig.  and  be  hung  up  nnlil 
the  next  day,  when  it  may  be  presned  and  tiuished 
off  as  Is'fore.  Scarlet  cloth  requires  considerable 
caution,  .\fter  lieing  thoroughly  rinsed,  it  slioiiid 
h(*  ref>eatedly  paiwed  through  cold  spring  water,  to 
which  a  tabli*s|M>ouful  or  two  of  solution  of  tin  has 
been  added.  If  much  faded,  it  should  be  dipped 
in  a  scarlet  dye -bath.  Buff  cloth  is  generallr 
cleaned  by  covering  it  with  a  paste  made  wifk 
pipe-clay  and  water,  which,  when  dr^',  is  mbbed 
and  brushed  off. 

Fruit  n/MitM  and  similar  stains  may  frequently 
be  n- moved  by  holding  the  part  over  a  conunon 
briiiistiine  match,  lighted,  or  by  water  acidulated 
with  :i  little  salt  of  lemons,  oxalic  or  muriatic  acid ; 
but  r.tn*  miiNt  l>e  taken  not  to  apply  this  liquid  IS 
folorx  tliat  it  will  iiijun'. 

The  KtnuiH  of  aridn  may  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing the  part  with  a  Uttle  spirits  of  hartahom  or 
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liquid  ammonia ;  tkoBe  of  alkaiis,  by  water  acidu- 
lated with  lemon  juice  or  tartaric  acid. 

Grease  spot*  may  ^norally  be  taken  out  by 
meaos  of  a  little  soft  soap  ;  or,  if  the  color  bo  deli- 
eitc,  or  a  false  dye,  a  little  ox-gall  or  curd  soup 
will  be  belter.  These  must  bo  used  as  above  de- 
scribed StatM  of  painters*  oils,  wax,  paints,  or 
ftrnishes,  will  not  usually  yield  to  the  above  plan ; 
in  thetfe  cases,  a  simple  way  is  to  soak  the  part  in 
tpinta  of  turpentine,  and,  when  softened,  to  wash 
it  off*  with  the  same  fluid.  Ether  or  essential  oil 
of  jernons  will  also  quickly  remove  these  spots,  but 
■  too  expensive  for  general  use. 

CLOTH,  INCOMBUSTIBLE.  This  is  made 
.of  fibres  of  asbestos  by  weaving.  It  will  bear  a 
eoDsidemble  heat  without  injury.  Cotton  and  linen 
fiUirici  prepared  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac, 
or  phas]^ate  of  anmionia,  may  be  placed  in  contact 
with  ignited  bodies  without  danger.  They  will 
etibooize,  but  not  inflame.  Solutions  of  alum, 
■M  salt,  &€.,  have  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pQW.  It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  property  of 
culinary  salt,  that  jugglers  are  enabled  to  perform 
the  common  trick  of  burning  a  thread  of  cotton 
while  supporting  a  ring  or  a  key,  without  the  lat- 
ter falling  to  the  ground.  The  cotton  is  reduced 
to  a  cinder,  but,  from  the  action  of  the  salt,  its 
fibres  still  retain  sufficient  tenacity  to  support  a 
tight  weight 

CLOTH,  RENOVATION  OF.  The  article 
undergoes  the  process  of  scouring  before  described, 
and,  after  being  well  rinsed  and  drained,  it  is  put 
on  a  board,  and  the  threadbare  parts  rubbed  with 
a  half-worn  hatter*s  card,  flUcd  with  flocks,  or 
with  a  teazle  or  a  prickly  thistle,  until  a  nap  is 
imiMd.  It  is  next  hung  up  to  dry,  the  nap  laid  the 
right  way  with  a  hanl  brush,  and  finiHlied  as  l)C- 
fore.  AVhen  the  cloth  is  much  faded,  it  is  usual  to 
give  it  a  **  dip,*'  as  it  in  called,  or  to  pass  it  through 
a  dve-bath,  to  frosheu  up  the  color. 

CLOTH  KS,  BRUSIHXG  AND  PRESER- 
VATION  OF.  If  ver\'  dusty,  hang  them  on  a 
horse  or  Hue,  and  beat  them  with  a  cuuc ;  thou 
lay  thenri  on  a  clean  board  or  table,  and  well  brush 
them,  flrnt  with  a  stitF  brii^h,  to  remove  the  »\wta 
of  mud  and  the  coarsest  of  the  dirt,  and  next  with 
a  softer  ouc  to  remove  the  dust  and  to  lay  the  nap 
pnperly.  If  clotlies  bo  wet  and  8|)ottcd  with  dirt, 
dry  them  before  brushing,  and  tlien  rub  out  tho 
ipot^  with  the  hands.  The  hard  brush  should  be 
nwd  as  little  om  i>068ible,  and  then  with  a  light  hand, 
ai  it  will,  if  roughly  and  constantly  employed,  soon 
render  the  cloth  threadbare.  Should  there  be  spots 
of  tallow-greaso  on  tho  clothes,  take  it  off  with 
the  nail,  or.  if  that  caimot  be  done,  have  a  hot 
iron  with  some  tliick  brown  paper,  lay  tho  paper 
im  the  part  where  the  grease  is,  then  put  tho  iron 
upon  the  >{K)t ;  if  the  grease  comes  through  tho 
paper,  put  on  another  piece,  till  it  cea.ses  to  soil  it. 
After  the  clothes  are  brushed,  they  should  bo 
hnng  up  in  a  clean  place,  free  from  dust,  if  want- 
ed for  iinuicdiato  use  ;  but  if  intended  to  remain 
imnsed  for  srjme  time,  they  should  bo  placed  away 
on  the  sh»"lvos  of  the  clothes*  closet  or  wardrobe. 
The  latter  should  always  be  in  the  driest  situation 
pomble,  as  if  the  cl(»thes  be  ex|K)sod  to  the  least 
dunp,  they  not  only  acquire  an  unpleasant  smell, 
bat  gradually  become  rotten. 
CLOVES.      The  flower  buds  of  the  eugenia 
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caryophyllata,  dried  and  smoked.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  adulterate  this  spice  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  cinchona  bark.  Cloves  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  distilled  are  dried  and  rubl)ed  between 
tho  hands,  previously  moistened  with  a  little  sweet 
oil,  to  brighten  tlieir  color,  after  which  tliey  are 
mixed  up  with  fresh  n)ico  for  sale. 

COACH  ACCIDENTS.  "  Should  tho  horses 
run  off*,  ui  deflanco  of  all  restraint,  whilo  you  are 
in  a  coach,  sit  perfectly  still,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  possible  overturn,  keep  your  legs  and  arms 
from  straggling.  Sit  easily  and  compactly,  so  that, 
when  upset,  you  will  gently  roll  over  in  tlio  direc- 
tion you  are  thrown.  Wo  have  seen  ladies  in  these 
circumstances  scream  wildly,  and  throw  tlieir  arms 
out  of  tlie  windows,  thus  exposing  themselves  to 
the  chance  of  broken  limbs.  If  run  away  with  in 
a  gig,  either  sit  still  collectedly,  or  drop  out  at  the 
back,  so  as  to  fall  on  your  hands.  Never  jump 
from  a  rapidly-moving  vehicle,  unless  (supposuig  it 
impossible  to  slip  down  belihid)  you  see  a  precipice 
in  front,  in  which  case  any  risk  of  personal  dam- 
age is  preferable  to  remaining  still.  The  Duko  of 
Orleans  lost  his  lifo  by  neglecting  these  sunple  pre- 
cautions." 

COAK.  Syn.  Coke.  Charred  Coal.  Min- 
eral Charcoal.  Carbonized  coal.  The  princi- 
ple of  its  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  of  charcoal. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  coak,  viz. 

I.  (Kiln-made  coak.  Stifled  coak.)  Made  by 
burning  tho  coal  in  a  pile,  kiln,  or  stove.  It  has 
a  dull  black  color,  and  produces  an  intense  heat 
when  used  as  fuel.  The  coal  is  frequently  burnt 
in  a  scries  of  shallow  stoves,  with  as  little  access 
of  air  as  will  sujiport  the  combustion,  and  the 
smoke  conducted  through  proper  horizontal  tun- 
nels to  a  capacious  brick  chamber,  100  yards  or 
more  in  length,  kei>t  as  cool  as  possible  by  a 
stream  of  water  passing  over  its  roof,  or  by  a  shal- 
low })ond  resting  on  it.  Here  the  bituminous  va- 
pors are  coudensed  in  the  form  of  tar,  along  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  crude  ainmoniacal  salt 
Common  coal  yields  about  3^  of  tar  when  treated 
in  this  wav.  but  some  strouj;  bituminous  coal  will 
give  \  or  J  of  its  wei;rht.  This  tar,  when  inspis- 
sated, gives  753  of  pitch,  and  120  to  2-1 J  of  a  crude 
s|>ecies  of  naphtha,  that  is  excellent  for  out-door 
painting.  Tho  ammonia  is  made  into  sal  ammo- 
niac. The  screenittfTs,  or  dust-coal,  separated 
from  the  better  kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  is  tho  sort 
commonly  used  for  making  coak  in  ovens, 

II.  {Gas  coak.  Distilled  coak.)  The  cinder  left 
iu  the  retorts  after  the  gas  has  been  distilled  ofl^ 
Its  color  is  gray,  and  it  only  produces  a  weak  heat 
in  burning,  not  suiriciont  to  smelt  iron. 

III.  {Slate  coak.  Carhon  mineral.)  From  bi- 
tuminous slate,  buniod  in  covered  iron  i)ots,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  making  bone-black. 
Also  burnt  in  piles.  It  is  black  and  friable.  Used 
to  clarify  liquids,  but  vastly  inferior  to  bone-black, 
and  does  not  abstract  the  lime  from  sirups. 

COBALT.  iSyw.  Reoulcs  OF  Cobalt.  A  met- 
al discovered  by  Brandt,  in  1733.  It  is  found  in 
ores,  associated  with  arsenic  and  other  metals,  and 
is  constantly  jirescnl  in  meteoric  iron. 

Prep.  Dissolve  oxide  of  cobalt  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  pass  sul])liuret('d  hydrogen  pas  through  the 
solution,  until  all  the  arsenic  is  thrown  down  ;  Alter, 
and  boil  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  then  add  an  ex- 
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ce88  of  carboiiHte  of  potuwa,  and  di|ro.«t  the  prp-  '  color:  then  odd  the  potash  water  u»  loui;  a«  a  pre- 
cipitate ill  u  ttulution  of  oxalic  acid  to  rt'iiiovo  any  ■  cipitute  fuIlH ;  wash  and  dr}'. 
oxido  of  iron ;  wauh  and  dry  the  ntiidiiiim.  which  !  Use.  To  make  bhie  coUiw  for  fmintfrK.  ciKirnf-l- 
is  the  pure  oxalate,  and  cxjiose  it  to  heut,  eithtT ;  lent,  and  ixittenu  In  medicine  it  haK  oocuMuuuily 
iu  a  retort  or  crucible,  from  which  the  air  in  ex- "  been  u««d  an  a  rom«Klv  for  rheumati«iiL 
eluded,  wliQii  pure  metallic  cobalt  will  be  ob- 1  COCriLVS  INDICTS.  The  fruit  of  a  >iirub 
tained.  j  (the  iiifnis{M-riiiinn  cuccuIuh)  wliich  ulKunids  on 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  tfott  the  tcindy  shorts  of  .Malabar,  and  nther  |»:irt9(  ui'  liin* 
soap,  and  ex|NKie  them  to  a  violent  lu-at  iu  a  cov-  Kast  ludieii.  It  contuiiui  about  'Jg  of  picnifoxin.  a 
ered  crucible.  i  peculiar  veirt^tahle  principle,  {NM«ei«iiiie  vi'ry  pii- 

III.  Roa.n  Cornish  cobalt  ore.  then  powder  it,  sonouti  ])ro}H'rties.  It  altH)  contaiuM  nienisjHTiiiino 
and  wnelt  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  soft  noap.         ■  and  paranienisiK-nnine.     (ri-lletirr  and  Coiit^rl**.) 

Rrmarks.  Cubalt  w  Hi-Idom  employed  in  the  ,  A  small  jMirtion  of  thiH  daiii;i*nuiH  dnii:  is  u.>*  d  by 
metallic  state,  from  the  ^eat  diHieulty  of  rediicinnr  <  ]K)urhi>ni.  and  a  ftill  xniallcr  quantity  to  dotroy 
its  oren,  but  itM  oxide  w  largely  uwd  in  the  artn. '  verTiiin,  the  remiiiniu;;.  and  by  far  the  preatr-r  jKirt, 
It  hits  been  said  to  form  three  compounds  with  beinir  um**!  to  adulterate  N'cr  and  wini\  It  t>>nn« 
oxyiren,  but  only  one — ^the  black  or  |K'roxidc — it*  a  prt^titahli*  artirh-  u\'  trade  to  the  wholejsalo  Uruj»- 
cmployed.  It  forma  salts  with  the  acidn.  which  •  irisi,  who  im  enabled  to  voll  it  at  a  hiifh  pr.ce  to 
are  intert^stini;  from  the  romarkable  chanires  of  brewers,  from  its  iM-ins;  n  contraliand  article.  The 
color  which  they  cxiiibit.  Tlie  Hulphate  \a  formed  nsf  of  (mktuIus  indirn;*  in  brewinjj  w  no  secret.  Jt» 
by  boilinjr  Hulphuric  arid  on  the  metal,  or  by  di»<- '  si'venil  writem  have  uiienly  reconmiended  iti«  iif**. 
solving  the  oxido  in  the  acid.  It  fnniis  i-odd.>)i '  Out*  of  these  const'icnt ions  {ri>n(l(Miieii  8tati.-ii.th.tt 
cr}>tal8,  soluble  in:24  parts  of  water.  Tli«*  niln'fr,  '  **  it  i«  ii:i{>nMsible  with  pure  malt  and  hops  aluue.  to 
made  in  a  similar  way,  forms  deliipiescenl  er\>tnls.  produce  a  stmnif-lMxiied  jKirter  :"  he  therriore  r**- 
The  muriate  nmy  Ik*  made  by  <li>solvinij  liie  oxi«le  "  eoiuuiends  the  usi*  of  ••  ciK'culus  uidiruy,  cr:iiu«  of 
in  muriatic  arid;  the  neutral  Koiution  is  blue  when  I  Tanulioe.  and  nux  vomica.''  (Childe, on  Itn-wiu::.- 
concentrated,  and  rtui  when  dihit'd  :  the  addition  i  Anutlier  author,  with  the  most  nnblushint;  cHrun'.- 
of  a  little  acid  turns  it  jjreen.  I)iss<i!veil  in  water,  .  ery,  actually  ffives  full  direetiuiw  for  its  u>e.  He 
it  forms  a  jfy//i/>a/Ae/ /r  i/iAr,  the  traces  uf  which  be-  i  ordi'rs  3  llw.  of  ciktuIus  to  Ik?  used  for  every  lil 
come  blue  when  heated,  but  if  the  salt  Im>  eontam-  I  ipiarti'rsof  malt,  and  adds,  **  it  irives  an  ini'hriatia; 
inaled  with  iron,  they  U'come  i;n'en.  ,  Kiaprotli.)  quiiliiy,  wiiirii  ]Missrs  for  btreni^th  of  litpior :  it  pre- 
Tlie  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  copper  to  the  -  vents  sec<ind  fennrntation  in  buttled  Inht.  and 
above  solution,  fonns  a  sympathetic  ink.  whieh  by  [  roiisi>i]ueiitly,  the  buMini;  uf  the  bottles  in  wunn 
lieat  jrives  a  rieh  jfreeiiish-yellow  color,     (l.'re.j  '  eliiuates."     Mlorrice's  I'reatise  on  Hrewiiij:.       It 


The  addition  of  a  very  little  coinuiou  s;t!t  iiuiki's 

■ 

the  traces  disap|M.'ar  with  {rreater  rapidity,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  heat.     The  antnte  I'ornis  an 


is  really  disg-nKtin^r  to  fuid  that  nieu  can  so  dftrmiie 
tiietn*<elves,  :ts  thus  pnbiirly  to  recommend  a  wh'-!**- 
s:i!e  syMeni  of  sbtw  isiisonin:;.     The  ri>iiseienii<*w 


ink  whieh  turns  blue  when  heated.  The  nxalatr  \  brewer,  wlm  undfiiituiids  the  art  which  he  ('ro- 
and  p/umphatt'  may  Is*  fcirmed  by  diixestiii;;  the  >  fc*ises.  finds  no  ditlieulty  in  produciii;;  "astrnii];- 
oxide  ill  u  Koliitinii  of  the  iu'id,ur  b\  duiibli*  di-riiiii- I  liiHiied  porter"  from  malt  and  lio|i»(  aUm*-.  li  l^ 
po>itiiMi.     Tile   l.iiter  salt    is  an   m>oiiiMe    puq»le    only  [mthmis  whose  nipiility  induce*)  them  to  rediiec 


fiowder.  whieh.  when  he:i!ed  alouL''  with  f^  \uw>  its 
weight  u(  i^eiatinou**  aiuiiiina,  prtsha-i-s  a  blue  pi^. 
nient,  almost  eipial  in  bvaiity  to  uitr.iiii:irine. 
With  sulphur  cobalt  unites.  turiiMiii:  .1  suiphiiret, 
and  witii  pho^pho^us  a  pho>]»liuret. 


tile  (|Uaiitily  ofiiifilt  and  ho|M  nijuired  for  itie  pro- 
duet  ion  of  (;oo<i  lii|iior.  tliMt  eneounler  any  dttL'-ulty 
ill  so  (loin;;.  'I'liere  is  a  penalty  of  t^lMI/.  u]miii  itie 
brewer  for  purcli:isiiiir  or  liavintT  in  his  jinSM-y-i.^n 
anv  ini.Tedieiil   for  the   aiUiiteration   of   Is'er.  :i::d 


Char,  anil  Texts.  'I'he  ni-utr.i!  sail-*  of  robiilt  '  theri'  i-*  a  pMialty  of  ,*in(l/.  ii]s)n  the  selU-r  of  *i-efi 
form  red  !M»tiilioiis,  tiiriiin*^  'jn-'-n  011  tiie  adiiilioii  ■  inirredieiits.  Yet,  in  deflanee  of  thes**  heavx  tnx*'*, 
of  an  <'\i-i'}.j*of  the  aeiti"*.  and  ixiviir^  a  blue-eolon-d  the  ir;u|e  in  these  jirlielf'!  is  unabated.  tln»iii::i  i:.ir- 
preeipitiile  with  tiie  alk:il..>.  iiiile>N  arNi'iiie  Ih*  pn's-  1  ried  on  in  a  elaudestine  manner.  The  •;•  nrrjl 
eiit,  when  the  color  will  !»■•  brown.  ThiMr  niIii-  i  way  this  in  mana;:ed.  is  to  ]»ack  the  drujj  in  roin- 
tiuns  ar»'  unatli'eted  by  Mil|»hiiriti"d  liydroireii.  but  iiion  simIu  Imrrels.  mikI  to  placfi  '.\  or  4  ineh*-*  •'! 
|l^d^i-^ll!pllllret  of  arniiii'ni.i  liirows  <lti\\-n  a  blaek  small  erystals  of  .**iroteh  MMla  at  the  iHittum  und  top 
pn\v<liT.  siiluble  in  an  exei's-*  oi  tie*  pp-eipstaiil.  If  1  i>f  the  eask.  In  this  way  the  paekasr*'  readily 
till'  s<>'iit:i)n  contain  ars'-nie.  u  y-iNiw  pimd'-r  i«i  pa<sis  otf  as  a  c:i>-k  of  ciiinmon  soila.  and  «\''n 
tirsi  prii'ipitated.  aHer  which  lli«'  tiltered  tlnid  will  ;  ^^lioiild  ii  be  opened.  th>-  alkali  would  first  |ires'nt 
remain  iinutVecled  bv  sul|»liiip-t«"<l  li\flnii:'Mi  i;''''- '  it^^'lf  to  vp-w.  and  tlm.-i  snlisfv  the  examiner.  Aa- 
Tinctiiri"  of  galls  pves  a  \ellowish-whiti"  pn-eipi-  ■  othiT  way  ciiiiinuiiily  :uli»pteii.  i*'  to  fonn  it  int-i  a:i 
late,  and  the  solution  of  oxalje  acid  a  n-d  oih*.  I  e\tr;ipt,  known  by  tl'ie  nami'  of  H.  K..  or  Unr':  •/■ 

C'OHALT,  i^XIDK  OT.  Sipi.  Hi. \ck  Oviiik  ' /rrlr^  which  is  uMtt  n/tihhf  prepared  for  tann*  >. 
ofCoum.t.  C'on.vi.T  I1i.\(  k.  I'rrp.  To  asolntutii  1  but  its  real  destination  is  the  l»*'er  eask.  The  ^tf.:^? 
of  iiiuriati-  of  Cdbalt,  add  aiKvther  of  raiihiiiate  uf  ■  of  :i  certain  i]ru<;gist.  which  came  under  m\  v\- 
|>otav>a  a^:  long  :us  it  priMlnces  a  pp'cipitate  ;  tiUer,  1  aminatioii  mmiic  Khort  time  since,  cntained  .-.ii  .im-> 
wa-ii.  ::iiil  t\\^.  ;  iiieM"'*  nupilMT  of  bags  of  this  article;  in   l.m-t.  .t 

II.   iliitl  |»owtli'rfil  bright*wliite  cobalt  ore  .Troni    l-'iuo'd  at  l»'a-«l  one  fourth  of  the  enttP'  stoi-k. 
Citriiw.;!!     :n    nitric    acid:    diliiti'    with    a    l.irgi' .      ( 'nclj  KM  LLLN*.       Si^n.     (*i)riii\:-\i.     R.  n. 
qiianlitv  I'f  water,  and  iu!d  a  solulron  o:  «-arlMinate  .  ( '\km!mim.      ('\kmini.\.      Tiar    Cmjmim        'Vh'' 
ol"  jmla-- a.  v»'r\'   griidiially.  nnfil   tin*  eli-ar  li'jiior.  '  riilMriii«/  jir!ii''i.«I"   of   co"hin-al.     The  c'.riin-i    ■'! 
a'i'.T  the  impuritit's  have  sen!«.d.  bvconi'--  of  a  ^o^^•  1  cornmep'c  cmi^.-'tf  oi  coch'*nllin.  coirbincd  w.'.i .» 
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little  animal  matter  and  an  arid,  from  wliich  it 
may  be  nearly  purified  by  solution  in  liquid  am- 
monia, and  precipitations  by  acetic  acid,  mixed 
with  alcohol.  C-ochcnillin  may  also  bo  prepared 
by  evaporating  a  watery  infusion  of  cocliineal  to 
the  conmrtence  of  sinip»  dissolving  this  in  proof 
spirit,  filteiing,  anin  evaporating,  and  dissolving 
the  remlaum  in  liquid  ammonia  as  before.  It  is 
turned  orange  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalis.  It 
has  been  obtained  under  the  form  of  reddish-purple 
crystalline  grains. 

COCKLE  POWDER.  Cockles  pulped  Uirough 
a  sieve,  made  into  a  paste  with  flour,  and  a  little 
salt,  and  then  rolled  out  into  thin  pieces  and  dried. 
It  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  siftod,  and  packed  in 
welt-corked  bottles.  Utt,  To  make  sauce,  (about 
^  oz.  to  ^  pint.) 

COCOA.  I.  The  roasted  husks  of  the  cacao, 
or  chocolate  bean,  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding. 

II.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil  from 
the  beans. 

COCOA,  PATENT.  The  cacao  nut  roasted 
and  ground,  (including  the  husks.) 

COCOA,  FLAKED.  Ground  cocoa  strongly 
compre«ed,  and  flaked  with  a  sharp  knife  or  ma- 
chine^ 

COCOA,  SOLUBLE.  Cocoa  ground  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  It  is  thus 
rendered  miscible  with  boiling  water. 

Remarks,  Cocoa  forms  a  very  wholesome  bev- 
erage, eq>ecially  for  breakfast.  Much  of  the 
cheap  stuff  sold  under  this  name  is  very  inferior, 
being  made  with  damaged  nuts  that  have  been 
pressed  for  the  oil,  mixed  with  potato  flour,  mutton 
met,  &.C.  Trash  of  this  kind  is  frequently  ticketed 
in  the  shop  windows  of  London  at  6d.  to  Sd.  a 
pound.  *  (See  Chocolatr.)  Tho  nut  of  the  pal  ma 
cocoa  is  commonly  confounded  with  that  of  the  thco- 
broma  cacao.  The  latter  is  the  small  chocolate 
bean,  while  the  former  is  the  large  nut,  filled  with 
a  refreshing  milky  juice. 

COD.  This  excellent  fish  is  in  season  from  the 
beginning  of  <  )ctober  to  the  end  of  April.  It  should 
be  cho(«en  by  the  redness  of  the  cfills,  freslmess  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  whiteness  and  finimess  of  the 
flesh.  The  beet  fish  are  very  thick  alwut  the  neck. 
It  if)  generally  cooked  by  boiling,  but  is  sometimes 
baked,  or  cut  into  slices  and  broiled  or  fried.  Co<rs 
head  and  shoulders,  with  oyster  sauce,  is  a  favorite 
dish.  Shrimn  and  anchovy  saiicc  are  also  good 
additions.  The  flesh  of  the  cod  is  often  split  and 
dried,  (dried  cod,)  or  salted.  The  finli  so  largely 
imported  from  Newfoundland  arc  cod,  beheaded, 
Fplit  open,  gutted  and  salted.  They  are  caught  by 
millions  on  the  *'  Grand  Bank."  Cod-sounds  are 
pickl«Hi  in  brine  and  also  made  into  isinglass.  The 
liver  is  boiled  for  its  oil,  and  the  spawn  made  into 
caviare. 

COOEIA.  Syn.  Copfinr.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
co\'ered  by  Robiquet  associated  with  morphia. 

Prep.  Dissolve  commercial  hydro-cliloruto  of 
morphia  in  water,  precipitate  with  aiiuuonia,  cvap- 
firate  and  cr)*stallize.  The  product  is  a  double 
salt  of  morphia  and  codeine,  and  when  digested 
with  warm  liquor  of  potossa  gives  up  its  morphia. 
It  may  be  further  punfled  by  solution  in  ether,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  and  spontaneous 
evaporation  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  in  a 
crystalline  state. 


Prop.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  Its 
solution  in  t|^o  latter,  by  slow  evaporation,  yields 
largo  transparent  octohedrons.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  cr}'stallizablo  salts.  These  possess  the  sin- 
gular property  of  producing  a  general  and  violent 
itching  of  the  surface  of^  the  body  when  adminis- 
tered internally.  The  same  sj'mptoms  fluently 
follow  the  exhibition  of  opium  and  muriate  of  mor- 
pliia,  and  are  referred  to  the  pre.senco  of  a  salt  of 
codeia.  (Gregory.)  The  commercial  muriate  fre- 
quently contains  3  to  4{  of  codeia. 

Char,  and  Tests.  It  is  distinguished  from  mor- 
phia  by  not  becoming  bluo^n  the  addition  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  nor  turning  red  with  nitric 
acid,  and  by  not  being  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
when  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  Unlikeftiorphia,  it  is  in- 
soluble in  liquor  of  potassa  and  n  soluble  in  ether. 
The  salts  of  codeia  may  also  be  known  by  tincture 
of  galls  throwing  down  a  copious  precipitate  from 
their  solutions,  but  this  does  not  occur  in  the  salts 
of  morphia.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  nieco- 
nine  by  its  aqueous  solution  showing  an  alkaline 
reaction  with  test  paper. 

COFFEE.  The  berry  of  the  cofTa^a  Ara- 
faica.  II.  A  decoction  or  infusion  prepared  there- 
from. 

Qual.  Coffee  promotes  digestion  and  exhilarates 
the  spirits,  and  when  strong  generally  occasions 
watchfulness,  but  in  some  phlegmatic  constitutions 
induces  sleep.  Prunk  in  moderation,  especially  if 
combined  with  sugar  and  milk,  it  is  porha])s  the 
most  wholesome  beverage  known.  The  various 
qualities  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  per- 
sons, such  as  dispelling  or  causing  flatulency,  re- 
moving dizziness  of  the  head,  attenuutiug  the 
blood,  causing  biliousness,  &c.,  appear  to  be  wholly 
imaginary'.  In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  \\^\s^  been 
regarded  as  diuretic,  sedative,  and  a  corrector  of 
opium.  It  should  be  given  as  medicine  in  a  strong 
infusion,  and  Ls  best  cold.  In  spa>-modic  asthma 
it  has  been  particularly  serviceable ;  and  it  has 
been  recommended  in  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
arising  from  hard  drinking.    (See  r.\rKKiN.) 

Pur.  The  most  conmion  adulteration  of  ground 
coffee  is  chicor}',  which  Is  added  not  only  to  clieap- 
en  the  article,  but  to  improve  the  flavor  of  dam- 
aged or  inferior  iK^rries.  This  adulteration  maybe 
readily  detected  by  shaking  a  spoonful  of  tin*  su.s- 
pectod  cotTee  with  a  wine-gla.«wful  of  water,  when, 
if  it  be  pure,  it  will  swim  and  scarcely  color  the 
liquid,  but  if  chicor}*  bo  present,  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  will  bo  tingi.d  of  a  deep 
red.  Rousted  corn  is  another  common  adulteni- 
tion.  This  may  be  detected  by  the  cold  decoction 
striking  a  blue  color  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

COFFEE  (^REAM.  Prep.  Add  a  teacupful 
of  very  clear  strong  cofleo  to  1  pint  each  of  clarified 
calf's  feet  jelly  and  good  cream  ;  sweeten  with 
lump  sugar,  give  it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it  into 
shapes  or  glasses,  when  nearly  cool.  The  calf  *s 
feet  jelly  should  be  thick  enough  to  n>nder  the 
whole  lightly  solid  but  not  stiff. 

COFFEE  DROPS.  Prep.  Make  an  infus?iou 
with  1  oz.  of  coffee,  clarify  it,  and  moisteu  1  lb.  of 
sugar  therewith,  in  the  way  directed  for  confoc- 
tionar}'  drops. 

COFFEE,  ESSENCE  OF.  A  concentrated 
infusion  of  coffee  i>reparcd  by  percolation,  to  which 
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\»  added  about  5^  of  perfectly  tuittelci^^  rectified    tiou  repeated  3  or  4  timfic,  aHer  which,  if  aliuwed 
8j>irit  of  wine.  i  to    rcjioso  for  a  lew  uiiuutes,  it   will  unually   be 

COFFKE   FOR   ICIN'C;.     S^^/i.  Siiorbkt  ai- I  fmo. 
Cai'K.     Cream   for  \ciufr  1  quart:  Htroiiir  int'usion  |      Cotree  is  soiitetinieH  cluriHedf  whirh  La  dun  r  by 
of  colFee  a  small  teaciipful;  nusfar  "2  oz. ;  yelkii  of  |  adding;  u  hlired  of  i<iin};liii«.  a  Kiiiall  piec*«  of  clruii 
4  ciff^.     Mix,  and  ice  ns  wanted.  eel  or  MjJr-skin,  or  a  hixiniiftd  of  white  of  etriT-    An 

C'Dl-'FEE  Fi)K  THE  TAHLE.  To  prmlnce  excrlient  plan,  coiiiiiion  in  France,  in  to  plarr  ili«* 
the  lievera};e  called  coJlro,  in  iMTfrction,  it  is  no-  vrssel  rontainin^r  tlif  nimle  Cfffee  ii|»oii  the  he.irih. 
cc^sary  to  oniploy  the  best  materials  in  its  manii-  and  to  >prink!('  over  its  surlace  a  cupful  of  cnid 
facture.  The  fmest  kind  of  cotlVe  \a  tliat  called  >  Water,  which  tn»m  its  irri'ater  frraviiy  dtv-^rtMuU. 
mocha,  and  should  bt'  usi-d  when  a  very  Tine  tlavur  and  earrifs  the  t'uitlnrss  with  it.  AiKithcr  plan 
U  desired;  but  for  common  use,  the  hittrr  sorts  of  .  soinrtimcs  ad'ipUd  i.i  to  wrap  a  cloth.  pre\ioti>)y 
British  plantation  cotVat'  may  be  ein]iloyi'd.  The  j  dip|H>d  in  culd  water,  round  the  cntl'i-e-^iot.  Thl« 
berries  should  be  carefully  roasted  by  a  jrradnal  j  mi'lho<I  is  commonly  practised  by  the  Anil»:a»>  in 
application  of  the  hesit,  until  the  aroma  be  well  the  nei^hlKtriiond  of  Yemen  and  Moka,  and  i>  >aid 
developed,  and  the  toajrhness  destroyed.     If  too    to  nipidly  clarity  the  liipior. 

much  heat  be  usod,  the  volatile  and  aromatic  prop-  {  The  TuriMans.  who  are  remarkable  for  the  su- 
erlics  of  the  coDee  will  l>e  injun-d  and  the  llavur  |  perior  fpiality  of  their  cotlee,  e^nerally  niiow  an 
iuferior:  while,  on  the  otiiiT  hand,  if  the  berrien  l)e  ounce  to  each  larjre  cotV'-e-cupful  of  water,  and 
too  little  roasted,  they  will  produce  a  lH.'vera!;e  they  wtv  the  coH'ee  lH>th  newly  (;numd  and  roast- 
with  a  raw,  sfreen  ttifte,  very  liable  to  induce  sick-  ed.  \  shred  of  saflrun.  or  a  httle  vaniila.  \*^  tre- 
nero  and  vomitini;.  Properly  roasted  colVee  should  I  <pientiy  added.  The  cotler-ivit  calh-d  a  srtr  ^^r^ 
have  a  lively  chocolate  bri»vvn  color,  and  should  t/if  rut'etrif  a  la  hrUoy,  or  rujftr-hi^ijitt,  isrom- 
not  have  lost  more  than  l-JJ  of  its  \vei;;lit  by  the  mouly  empl»»yed.  This  con>iMs  of  u  larjje  r.i:!er- 
proci-ss.  If  the  loss  exeeds  'JiV^  the  lluvor  will  be  pot,  with  an  uppi-r  n'ceptaele  made  to  tit  c!iK«e  into 
materially  injured.  As  soon  as  roasted,  thi'  cof-  '  it.  the  lK)ttom  of  which  is  jwrforated  with  i>mall 
fee  i^hould  lie  ])laced  in  a  very  dry  situation,  the  holes,  and  ccaitaiu'i  in  its  interior  two  iiiovruM'^ 
drier  the  better,  and  the  sooui-r  it  is  r-onsumeil  the  metal  ftniiner.",  over  the  seeond  of  which  the  p->w- 
finer  will  be  the  tlavi»r,  ns  it  pov.'erfuliy  absorbs  a  .  der  is  plaei'd,  and  immediately  under  the  liurd; 
certain  amount  of  nioi^tun-  fr<iui  tlie  almi»<phere  by  n{Min  tliis  upjier  strainer  Itoiliu!;  water  L*i  |Hittred  un- 
reason of  its  hM:rometrlc  power.  This  ari:<<'s  tVi>m  til  it  hiibhles  up  thruu;;h  the  strainer:  the  cover  of 
the  presenee  of  a  n<*wly-d!seiivered  principle  called  the  maehine  is  ttien  shut  cIom.'  down,  and  It  i!> 
afvaniar.  Reli  henbach.';  The  berries  should  not  placed  near  the  tin* :  ^o  so'iu  as  the  wali-r  iia:> 
Ih*  {ground  until  a  ft-w  iiiinntt-s  In  lure  In-iuj  mad**  drauied  thnMi«;h  the  cotlee  tlie  oj»enitit>n  is  n  j»^a:* 
into  liipiid  cutl'-e,  for  the  same  rea^oii.  ami  should  e.l,  until  tin'  wlin!i>  intended  (juantily  1h>  p;i«44'J 
more  be  p'dueed  to  )iow<l-  r  at  onec  than  is  wanted  lliMULdi.  TiuiA  tite  frairnince  and  flavor  Wi,l  Ih> 
tor  iiuux  diiti'  use.  the  ^nrpI^^  portion  should  be  ret.tined.  wiih  all  the  balsamic  and  stimul.i:.".i! 
ke]»t  in  a  tin  <'.mist<'r  or  ^l•l^s  l><itlle.  ]ii»w<-tx.  aiid  in  a  f'-w  moments  will  Iw  obtaiu'-d — 

'I'iie  .-liajM"  i»r  dt^eription  of  tlie  r'-ll*  e.jM.t  ap-  withoiii  li:i-  aid  ol"  iiartsiioni-shaviui:**.  i«».»cla'».N.  rr 
jH'ars  of  l-.nle  ronM-i|Ui-nee,  thoiivrh  om- func^hed  ul;;lis  nl' e-^^' — a  {.i-rt'ectly  tran>|>arriit  iut'u»-io:)  i-i 
with  a  pereulatur  or  stMiu'T.  tli.it  will  |i>riint  a  f-M.[ii>.  Wn- u  tiii-  i*ari>ian  usi-s  a  coinmun  rii??*f 
modiTatr.y  rapiil  lilt  ration.  Is  prih:i]N  ]>re;'i  T.;!ilt\  pot.  he  [;  n<  ruliy  divides  the  water  inio  'J  |>.irt^ 
At  least  1  o/..  of  rotli-e  sljiiulii  Ih  ust  A  to  iiiake  1  Tij"  tirsl  jHiitjuii  lii>  p'mrs  on  Is-Jmi;  Imt.  aui:  j1- 
conntHiu  sized  eMlll-e-eupfu!?..  aiid  ;:  \v;'.m'.i  d  aliuiv:,  jnw.-  it  to  iul  i>i'  lor  I  or  .*»  minutes,  he  llien  jmiinJ 
this  i|uau'iily  slionld  be  doiii»!i  d.  'I'jte  |iti\.!il!:ii:  litis  i>tr  a«  rli-.ir  as  p«i^ih!e,  and  lir»ils  the  ;Tn,p;iJj. 
f.tult  i»f  llie  euilee  made  in  En;5l:i:ul,  aii^i  •  lri>m  i'l-r  *j  or  W  iiiiu:i!>s  willi  llie  reiiiainiu'^  halt  ol  tM" 
iisiuLj  too  little  of  th«>  |>owi:  nil  lurrv.  Tii"  eof-  v.  ai»T.  .Vi'li-r  lie*  la!|ir  has  <lepo!.ite«l  the  •-•li.meul 
ft>i'-pi)t  should  In-  healed  pp-\ii>n'<ly  to  puMiter  in  it  i-i  di-e.-.utt  d.  an. 1  mixed  with  the  inlusinn.  Tli>* 
the  rutlee.  whieh  ma\  b'*  done  by  m<-an>'  it  a  bltlf  oliieei  nl  th.^.  |iroiti  r«'  is  to  obtain  the  wliob-  of  ti."* 
boiliiii;  wal'-r.  The  eomuioii  |ir.ietiei'  n;'  Imilin:;  -tnie.:!!!.  n^  well  as  t'ji*  llavur.  The  iiif"ii.'«.in  bn 
colli-e  i^  ijiiiiit  unneee*;sary.  I'lr  all  it-  l!avor  and  ennci  ui-d  to  eoiitaiu  tin*  lall'T.  and  the  d«c«« -lea 
aroma  !<  leadiiv  exiraeted  bv  hoihu'i  hot  wa1*-r.  iIh*  t>>im'-r.  This  plan  bus  U-en  reeomni«-::deJ. 
Sliuii'd  it,  iiowi-ver.  Ih>  plai-MJ  np>in  tie'  lip-,  it  with  .'■•iitii*  iiindilie  ilimis,  by  Mr.  l)onovaii,  nuii 
shonlil  be  only  just  slniimml  lur  n  ntlnutt .  us  iiiori'  i'i-''eiii;\  liy  \h.  DavidMui.in  I/Expt  ri<nee. 
Ion*;  or  \ io|i-ut  biiiliiiL;  iMJiin-'>  it  i-«'ii  i'l'TaliI\.  Hot  COlTilE,  AIli.K.  l!oil  a  di-s-i-rt-siMMin'iiL  of 
water  is  eiiji.dile  of  iciiioViir;  all  t!.e  --Diiililf  am-  ,  ifround  eoilir  in  about  a  pint  of  milk,  a  i|u. trier 
matic  |Nirt.<<u  of  rofle*'.  evi  u  at  a  t<  iiipi-rature  of  auiioiir;  then  put  iuli»  it  a  pitaviii'^  or  two  ot 
so  low  a -i  II»r>'  Falir.  I  havi- o;'!»n  proved  tin- bv  isiiejlji*>,  ami  <'M':ir  it :  let  it  In''!!  a  tew  minute«i. 
actual  ex|K-iiiiii-nt  wi:li  one  if  lb  art's  pniunuitie  and  set  it  on  ilii*  f.dr  of  the  tin*  to  tlue.  'J'lti«  .sa 
tilteni.  w  lit  ;i ::  t1uid,deiirioii»ly  aromatle  and  s|)ark-  vitv  tin**  breakiaM,  and  Miould  U-  sweetened  wi*ii 
liuij,  has   b»-' 11    pPHbie*  d.   and   lie'   irniiiuil.-  Iia\e    n  al  l.i>lii.'U  Mi-^'ur. 

only  \ie1ded  a  iiuum-huh  hitler  tlaMir  ami  faint  co-  I      " 'I'hoM  ef  a  spare  habit,  and  disjMXsi'd  towartv 
lor  to  fre-^h  w  aliT.  «  vi  ii  wIh-ii  Im>:I:ii::  li<'t.  afii-riious  i>(  the  hm^. .  A*  ><'.'d  do  well  to  make  thtf 

When  eotV»e  is  pn-parnl  in  a  eommon  iK)t,  the  lluir  bricklast." 
latter  b,  in^  tirst  iimiI- h.H.  the  iM.iJni'i  wat-i  shou'd  _  C'iUTKE.  SEARLE'S  PATE.NT.  Th>  l- 
be  ]Niiin  d  over  the  jfWi!i-r.  aiui  not,  as  is  (nui-  ]':•  jMnii  hv  ivaiNinitin:;  pkimmed  milk  niixfdwitii 
monly  the  |>Ian.  put  in  t'lr-'t.  It  sh'>uld  tli'-n  h>-  oa.  .t'u.-ii>  (ii  p.irt  of  su^nr.  at  a  low  tem|»*-r:iiup', 
kcjit  stirred  lor  1  or  .'i  luiu'it'  -.  wle  n  a  i  up  nIioi.Ii!  .luii.  wluii  •)•  .ii!\  scilid,  uddini;  a  verv  eou<'enlr<iTnl 
Iw  |K>urcd  out  and  ntiiruid  a^a.n.am!  tins  o)iera-  .  es><  ace  of  collie,  and  continnini;  tiie  eva|ioratjon 
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at  a  ver}'  low  temperature,  (in  vacuo  if  possible,) 
until  the  mixture  acquires  the  coiisistcuce  of  a 
amp,  paste,  or  candy.  (The  latter  may  bo  pow- 
deWd.) 

COFFEE,  SUBSTITUTES  FOR.  These 
are  numerous,  but  the  principal  are  the  following : 

I.  {Rye  coffee,  Diileniua's  ditto.  Hunfs  break- 
foMt'powder.)  Rye,  roasted  along  with  a  little 
butter,  and  ground  to  powder.    A  good  substitute. 

II.  {Cferman  coffee.  Succory  ditto.  Chicory 
ditto.)  From  succory,  as  above.  Used  either  for 
or  mixed  with  foreign  cofiee.  The  most  conunon 
adulteration  of  the  latter. 

III.  {Rice  coffee.) ,  From  rice,  as  above.  A 
good  substitute. 

IV.  {Currant  coffee.)  From  tho  seeds  washed 
out  of  the  cake  loft  m  making  currant  wine. 

V.  {Oooteberry  coffee.)  From  gooseberry  seeds, 
as  the  last 

VI.  {iioUy  coffee.)     From  tho  berries. 

VII.  (Egyptian  coffee.)     From  chickpeas.       * 

VIII.  {Roeetta  coffee.)  From  fenugreek  seeds 
moistened  with  lemon  juice. 

IX.  {Corsican  coffee.)  From  the  seeds  of  the 
knee-Ikolly. 

X.  {SasBofras  coffee.)  From  the  fruit  or  nut 
of  the  sassafras  tree,  or  from  the  wood  cut  into 
chips.  Vcr}'  wholesome.  Much  recommended  in 
skiu  diseases,  &.c. 

XI.  {Raspings.)  Tho  raspings  of  the  crust  of 
loaves,  procured  at  tho  baker*s.  Equal  to  r}'o 
cortVe. 

XII.  {Beech-mast  coffee.)  From  beech-mast 
or  nuts.     Very  wholesome. 

XIII.  {Acorn  coffee.)  From  acorns,  deprived 
of  their  shells,  husked,  dried,  and  roosted.  A  good 
substitute, 

XIV.  {Beet-root  coffee.)  From  the  yellow  beet- 
root, sliced,  dried  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  and  ground 
with  a  little  foreign  cofTeo.     A  good  subutitutc. 

XV.  {Bean  coffee.)  Horse-boaiiH  roa.Hlt'd  along 
with  a  little  honey  or  sugar.  When  removed  from 
the  fire,  a  small  quantity  of  cassia-buds  is  fre- 
quently added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  cold. 
Said  to  bo  a  good  substitute. 

XVI.  {Almond  coffee.)  Rye  or  wheat  roasted 
along  Dvith  a  few  almonds.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  cassia-buds  improves  it.     A  {rood  substitute. 

COIN'S,  IMPRESSIONS  FROM.  A  very 
easy  and  elegant  way  of  taking  the  impressions  of 
medals  and  coins,  not  generally  known,  is  as  fol- 
bws :  Melt  a  little  i:}inglasH  glue  with  brandy,  and 
pour  it  thinly  over  the  medal,  so  oa  to  cover  its 
whole  surface ;  let  it  remain  on  for  a  duy  or  two, 
till  it  has  tlioroughly  dried  and  hardened,  and  then 
take  it  off,  when  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  as  hard 
as  a  piece  of  Muscovy  glass,  and  will  have  a  very 
elegant  impression  of  the  coin.  It  will  also  re^fist 
the  effects  of  damp  air,  which  occasions  all  other 
kinds  of  glue  to  soften  and  bend  if  not  prepared  in 
thb  way.  (Shaw.)  If  the  wrong  side  of  the  isin- 
glass be  breathed  on,  and  gold-leaf  applied,  it  will 
adhere,  and  be  seen  on  tlie  other  side,  producing  a 
very  plea.sing  effect  Isinglass  glue,  made  with 
water  alone,  will  do  nearly  as  well  as  if  brandy  be 
used. 

Remarks.  Medals  may  also  be  copied  by  snr- 
ronndincr  them  with  a  hoop  of  paper,  and  pouring 
on  them  plaster  of  Paris  (mixed  with  water  to  tho 


consistence  of  cream)  to  the  depth  of  about  ^  an 
inch.  Melted  wax,  steariue,  fusible  metal,  or  any 
similar  material,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
If  it  bo  desired  to  copy  the  metal  in  copper,  a 
mould  should  be  first  formed  ui  the  above  manner, 
and  the  metal  deposited  on  its  surface  by  the  agen- 
cy of  electricity.     (See  Electrotype.) 

COLCHICINE.  jSyn,  CoLCHiciNA.  Colchia. 
A  pecuUar  principle  discovered  by  Gieger  and  Heese 
in  the  seeds  of  the  colchicum  autumnale,  or  com- 
mon meadow  safiron.  It  also  exists  in  the  cormi 
or  bulbs. 

Prep.  Macerate  the  crushed  seeds  in  boilmg  al- 
cohol, add  hydrate  of  magnesia  to  throw  down  the 
alkaloid,  digest  the  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  filter.  By  cautio^  evaporation  colchicme 
will  be  deposited.  It  lAy  be  purified  by  re-sola- 
tion. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Odorless ;  tastes  bitter ;  forms  salts 
with  the  acids.  It  is  very  poisonous.  One-tenth 
of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  spirit,  killed  a  cat  in  12 
hours.  It  differs  from  veratrine  in  being  soluble  in 
water,  crystalline,  and  the  non -production  of  sneez- 
ing when  applied  to  tho  nose.  Strong  oil  of  vitri^ 
turns  this  alkaloid  of  a  yellowish  brown ;  nitric 
acid  of  a  deep  violet,  passing  into  indigo  blue,  green, 
and  yellow. 

COLCHICUM,  POWDER  OF.  L  {ColUer.) 
Seeds  of  colchicum  2  grs. ;  rhubarb  6  grs. ;  mag- 
nesia 10  grs. ;  mix  for  1  powder,  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours  in  acute  rheumatism,  inflammatory  gout, 
&c.,  washing  it  down  with  a  glass  of  Seltzer  wa- 
ter, during  high  febrile  action  only. 

II.  {Collier.)  Seeds  of  colchicum  3  grs. ;  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  5  grs. ;  for.l  powder.  For  check- 
ing a  paroxysm  of  gout,  but  its  use  requires  cau- 
tion. "  After  all  that  has  been  said  respecting 
colchicum  in  gout,  and  admitting  that  it  rarely 
fails  to  allay  pain  and  check  a  paroxysm,  I  would 
record  my  opinion  that  he  who  would  wish  to  ar- 
rive at  a  good  old  age,  should  eschew  it  as  an  or- 
dinary remedy,  and  consider  that  he  is  drawing  on 
his  constitution  for  a  temporary  relief,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  becoming  prematurely  bankrupt  in  his 
vital  enei^cs." 

COINDET'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Protiodidc  of 
mercury  1  gr. ;  extract  of  liquorice  20  grs. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  8  pills.  Dose.  2  to  4  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  as  an  alterative  in  scrofulous  tumors,  ulcers, 

&LC. 

COLD.  Wlien  the  body  of  an  animal  \a  im- 
mersed in  an  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  below 
the  healthy  standard,  a  sensation  of  coldness  is 
experienced,  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  calo- 
ric or  heat  of  the  body  into  the  colder  medium.  If 
this  withdrawal  of  caloric  exceed  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  the  vital  system,  tho  temperature  of  tho 
body  decreases,  until  it  sinks  below  tho  point  at 
which  the  functions  of  life  can  bo  performed.  This 
declination  is  gradual;  the  extreme  sensation  of 
coldness  changes  into  a  disinclination  for  voluntary 
motion ;  next  comes  on  drowsiness,  followed  by 
numbness  and  insensibility.  In  this  state,  if  tho 
suficrer  bo  not  rencued,  and  remedial  measures  had 
recourse  to,  death  must  rapidly  follow. 

Prevention  of  the  effects  of  excessive  cold.-^ 
The  extremities  of  the  body  first  suffer  from  the 
action  of  cold,  owing  to  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood 
being  less  vigorous  in  those  parts ;  they  should. 
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therefore,  be  properly  protected  from  its  action.  I  IV.  {Flatulent  colic.)  Marked  by  constipation. 
Woollen  stock i.igs  or  Hockn,  with  }foud  shues  or '  and  the  irreirulur  disteusiou  of  the  boweU  by  ;;ll^f 
bootH,  should  be  woru  on  tlie  feet,  and  tlie  budy  aceonipanird  by  a  runibiinir  noise,  &c.  It  »  ruin- 
should  be  clad  iu  tiiick  woollen  labrios,  pru]wrtioii-  niunly  pnidnrrd  by  the  ust«  of  tlatulfUt  v**i;etu)i'.i'i» 
ed  to  tiie  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  habilH  and  slopH.  Tfie  rented irs  are,  a  lull  dos«  ot  line- 
of  iIlc  wearer.  The  circulation  of  the  blmHlHtiould  '  tun-  of  rhubarb  combined  with  a  few  dropH  of  r^- 
btf  promoted  by  active  e\iTi:i.<i>.  and  any  dis]H)sitiau  j  M-uee  of  prp]K*nnint.  If  this  doen  not  afliird  relti  f. 
to  sleep  sliakcn  oil*  by  inrn'usrd  U^dily  exertion.  ;  a  pill  niadr  ui  II  ^re.  of  Uue  pill  and  '2  crs.  of  runi- 
If  the  situation  be  »«uch  tliat  ixereisc  cannot  U*  puund  evtracl  ofco!ocynlh,  may  be  taken,  wa>l:v  j 
had  recourso  to,  drfm>int!4s  is  more  likely  to  be  duwn  wilh  a  rrh^^o  of  any  cordial  water,  us  \K[t\f  i- 
pxperienced,  and  must  he  warded  otF,  if  pOA'iible,  i  mint,  einuamiHi.  or  caraway.  If  the  paiu  U*  i.-\- 
by  keepinjr  the  mind  ince»iinliy  oud  actively  en-  tn-ine.  warm  ftiUientations  to  the  lielly,  i>r  a  e.ir- 
{rni^ed.  The  principal  endeavor  should  Ih'  to  keej)  minu;ive  i'!\sti-r  nuty  l>e  ad«pted. 
the  extremities  warm,  iLx.  if  this  he  ui-eomplihhcd,  •  V.  ^Acr.ihutul  cnlic.)  Produced  by  impr:>i»- r 
uo  dani^er  need  Im*  feared.  In  travelliu'^  by  ci»ach  fotwl  and  poituui^^  The  treatment  ditlers  but  itll!r 
or  on  horseback,  recours«>  mav  Ix'  had  to  hav  and    from  ihe  lii>t  vaiietv. 

straw,  which  may  be  tttown  over  tiie  feel  and,  \  I.  A'aliea  piefiumm.  Ditonnhire  r-*>ir. 
IrsfM,  and  will  materially  ward  oti* the  ellects  of  the  Plumhtr'n  du.  k^ninters  dn.  Ijtad  do.,  Thi* 
weather.  \  dry  belly ,ir!ie.     This  species  »»f  colic  is  murk«-(.  by 

Rvincdinl  intaHurts  fur  iiKpbyxia  produced  /^y  |  olt.-tiijatc  co^livene^s,  uf-rid  bilious  vnniitini^,  mo- 
hitmMc  mid. — The  patient  should'be  laid  in  a  room  b-rit  pains  uboul  tiie  n>;iun  of  the  navel,  couvuIk  w 
remoto  from  \W  lire,  and  balhed  wilh  cold  !>alt  and  >{mmiis  in  l!ie  iiile}<:ines,  and  a  teiuU'Ucy  tu  p.ira- 
water,  after  which  the  body  sliotiid  Im'  wifwd  dry,  '  i\.-«ih  in  the  i  \lreiiiiti''s.  It  is  m<*Nt  prev.iit-n:  izi 
mid  friction  applied  by  tlu'  hanib  of  the  atteiidanis,  tiie  eider  CDiir.tii-s,  and  umiUig  ih'Ivuiis  exiwred  to 
(warmed  ;)  us  many  o{N'ratiiii;  at  onee  a.scan  cuii-  tlie  fumes  of  ]<':i'i.  Thr  rrtntdit't  are  tiK*  samt.  as 
venieiitlv  do  so.  (ientle  stiiiiiiiaiits  sliuuUl  Ih-  ad-  fi-r  Ihe  >pa.«mudic  varietv.  •*^houid  tlie^e  fail,  after 
iniiiislered  by  the  mouth,  and  the  iniwels  excited  by  the  iKiweis  have  U'en  tlmrouuhly  evacuated,  sn.-ill 
some  mild  siimiilatini;  clyster.  The  luiiirs  ^houUl  d^ses  of  i.-.tniphor  and  opium  may  lie  udiiiiiii.'^tercAi 
alsii  lie  intlaled.  (See  AsriivMA.j  At  hi^m  ixa  Mr.  UeiisDn,  the  mame^in:;  director  of  the  lir.l'>li 
sym|)toiiu«  of  n-tumiiiir  :iuima(ioii  an-  evinerd,  and  \N  liitelead  Works  at  Hiriuincham.  struii;;iy  p  rum. 
the  breathini;  and  eireuiatioii  restured.  the  patient  mends  tlu  ii.-i>  ol' sulphuric  acid;  he  kiv.-^:  '*  I  ii:*-: 
should  Ih'  laid  in  a  br'd  belwei-ii  liiaiikets.  and  a  wilh  a  Ntuti  men*  sniip*  time  since  that  sulpliur.i- 
littli' wine  and  water  adiiimi>li'reii.  and  |K'r>piration  l'-iii>)nad>-  has  Um  siiccesffuUy  used  at  u  wh:'.- 
priimoted  by  heaping  an  ampi-.>  ipiaiitity  of  cliitiiiii:;  lead  maniti.ietory  in  France  as  u  preventive  ul  'itf 
on  the  lK>d.  •'^huuhl  the  jiatieiit  have  sullen'd  from  injiiriuiis  •  :1'  e:s  of  white  lead  ;  and  it  o<-ciirn  d  t  • 
hiin;:er  as  well  as  cold,  the  appetite  may  In*  ap-  mi-  that  hy  .liWiinir  )tu!phiiric  arid  to  tli«*  tn  at-le- 
peasid  by  the  adminintratiiin  of  a  iimili-d  ipiaiilily  Ih'  r  tlieii  ii«>'  d  by  uiir  peiiple,  its  siippw^t  d  i  &!•  ui  v 
of  il'j-lit  food,  lakiui;  e>|M-<'ial  care  tu  avoid  exreNS,  :iiiu'ht  Ix'  testt  il.  This  idea  w.is  carritd  into  t  tlrt*. 
or  any  tliin<;  indi<re.itible  ur  excilini;.  in  liie  summer  oi  l^'  11,  and  the  results  have  pr<>ied 

C'i>IiI('.  ;,Frum  *mXj4,  the  enlou,  the  sup]Kised  nin^t  «»ratifyiiiir,  as  a!tliOiii;h  durinsT  Sf%-i'r:il  \\«— k- 
seat  of  thit  disi'sise.j  The  colic  or  lH-|]_\aelie.  'I'Iil-;  ui'.tr  ihe  atiilll.iui  ui  the  sulphuric  aciil  to  tin  ire  .- 
ne.nii.'  It  etimmonly  i^ivi'ii  to  all  >ev«'re  };ripiii;r  ah-  <'.e  li'-\i'raLi»'.  liltie  advaiila^'e  seeiiiid  to  h*-  o  r.i'J, 
domhial  pains,  whati-\er  mav  iM>  the  eauM>.  'I'his  \i-t  lite  cas>-?>  of  leail  enlic  heeame  trra(<ua]iv  I;-.  > 
dis«-ase  has  U'en  dislin}riii>hed  by  no^olo;rists  into  |  freipii  lit,  and  siueo  ( VtolMTof  that  year,  or  ilsirin:; 
several  varii'ties,  as  lulluws: —  '  a  jM-ritid  t>l  I'iiii  i-ii  munths.  not  a  single  cas»*  el  ;i.ad 

I.  .  The  ttptiMtintdir  rulic./  This  kind  is  marketl  eolie  h.u*  i.eenrn  d  aiiioii!;  the  penpie."  .I*tni-it. 
by  a  tluetiiatiiiir  pain  alMUit  llu'  navel,  whieli  ji'ii-s  Tin*  K»ll.>'.vin^  i-*  .Mr.  neri>:inV  I«*rjji  l"r  hi*  tr*.*^- 
uway  and  returns  by  starts,  often  h-avinij  tiie  p.i-  ele  or  s:i!p!u;rii'  !.'-«r: — Take  tif  treaele  l."i  jr.*.. 
t:<iit  for  some  time.  The  lieliy  is  usually  wift,  and  hru.o.  d  ^nifi  r  ^  lli. ;  water  I*J  ^  alloiis :  ya-t  I 
the  intestines  may  often  Im*  felt  in  iiiiii|H.  whieh  '|uart :  haMiiinn  ili-  of  soda  1  ^  o:*.. :  S'.ilpluiric  :■>'.•! 
mo\e  aliout  under  the  hand,  or  wholly  vain.'.li  l.»ra  nil  <'f  \itf.t<!  1  ■  v/..  by  wii-jht :  Usl  the  iriniirr  .a 
time.  It  is  niiaecompanied  bv  llaluluiev.  T/n  '-i  l' d.o.i".  n;' v  .I'er:  ait!  the  treaele  and  th*^  r-*- 
I'  m-  ifirg  are,  warm  lomentatiDiis,  warm  civsten*.  njaiiai-r  *>\  lii--  v.  .!li  r.  h"t :  whennearlv  coiil  trii'i-;- 
and  e.arminatives,  accumpani>-d  by  siiiail  do^4■^•  fit  I'-r  it  tu  a  (a-!;,  and  add  the  yea^t  tu  caii>e  ?>-r- 
camplior  and  ojiiuni.  ne  iil.iMn:. ;  w!i>  n  this  h;is  nearly  reas«-d.  ui!d  tlit- 

II.  Thr  Httr corner iiim  ml ir.)  This  ii4  marki'd  sa'pham- a<  !>!.  previiia-i\  diiiiled  with  eiijiit  tiii:e« 
by  M-vi-n>  ^ripini;  pains  and  eonstijiatii'ii  of  the  it>  (|i;aii:ity  o!  v.  aN-r.  and  tlieii  adil  the  bie.iil^:. ..*.<■ 
I»«»»ve|«..  Thr  rt'ttifdir/t  are  {Miwerfiil  e.iihartie.-,.  :i.s  ni  s.tj.i,  »,.  ^.i!\.d  i;i  i-ai-  ijiiiut  ot'u.iter.  Cii^-  '..p 
tii!l  dii'iPs  of  ealomel,  alm-s,  colueynth,  j.ila(»,  Ac,  tin'  e  ink,  ;.;ii1  .o  tijri  e  ur  f'lir  tl  i\s  the  bi-i-r  w.i"  {t^ 
rnjlowerj  hy  purijative  salls,  a.-*  su!pliate  oi'  iiia;;:i'.-  til  \-7  ii--.  A>.  .•■••tmis  ftriiieiitat'iin  s|M'i-ili|y  i.ik'* 
SI  I  «ir  soii.i.  p!;ii '•,   p"r;    .{l:;!ly   in   h'lt  wei'.lur,  new  kui  .i  •> 

ill.     lliiinns  rolir.',      In  this  variety   the   |iaiii  sh«i.il»:  I.-  ,  ■•  |.  ir- .1  a.-  n-tMiirt  .i. 
IS  mtiriiii!!i  lit  ami  transient,  aecompaiiii-tl  b>  eon-         t«il.tM  "iNJ'MINK.       N///;.     <'t«i.«M-YN-. inri. 

stipaliiiii,   naii>ea,   and   voinllin;;.     The    fieees,    ii"  CkLh.  \  n  ;  iiii  .\:.     The  pun^ative  bitter  priiu-.p.i- ■ : 

aii\.  ari'  hillo^^,  li  irk-eiil<ired.  and  otll  n-ivr.      Th'  lh«'  ei»ii.«  \  :ii;i. 

tm-.tis  jip'.  a  Iii;i  d"»^»'  I'l  l-iiie  pill.  caluiii'-I.  eoju.  I'ltj-.    I'.:  <    t  iIh*  ae,ueous  extr::et  or  llie  p,i"j.  i.; 

cynOi,  or  a!Mi-<.  1im|,iv,  ed   l»v   a  siilVic;i  nt  ijuanttiy  e  i|i(-\ii;ii  i.i  ::!ei.iKil.  filter  and  evai»'>r  ite  ihi*  i..]< - 

of  t  p-iiin  or  L'';"iii"r  sails.    Warm  lum'.'ntatiuu.*  are  in.'e.      Thi-    ii-i'Iiiiim   is   ••"Ioe\nThiu'*    e.inih-.i- ■! 

aii^i  seivicealile.  with  j:c-',..'.i   •  :  i  «i1a.--a.     I'v  u;;Uiiti«»ii  wi:ii  u  'it'. 
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water  the  latter  is  removed.  It  may  be  purified  by 
le-flolution  in  alcohol,  and  evaporation. 

Prop,  A  yellowish  brown  translucent  resinous 
substance,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  other, 
and  only  slightly  so  m  water.  It  is  intensely  bit- 
ter, and  acts  as  a  drastic  pursntive. 

COLORING.  Syn,  Brewer's  CoLORtNO, 
Brandt  oa  SpiRrr  do.  Essentia  Bina.  Cara- 
mel. Prep,  Meh  brown  sugar  in  an  iron  vessel 
over  the  fire,  nntU  it  grows  black  and  bitter,  stir- 
ring it  well  all  the  time,  then  make  it  into  a  sirup 
with  water.  * 

Remarka,  Some  use  lime-water  to  dissolve  the 
burnt  sugar.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overbum 
It,  as  a  jneater  quantity  is  thereby  rendered  inso- 
luble. The  heat  should  not  exc^  430^^,  nor  be 
less  than  400®.  The  process  for  nice  experiments 
fcs  best  conducted  in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  to  which 
a  little  bismuth  has  been  added  to  reduce  its  melt- 
ing point  to  about  435®  ;  a  little  powdered  resin  or 
charcoal,  or  a  little  oil  being  put  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal  to  prevent  oxidizement. 

COLORS,  COMPOUND.  (In  Dteino.)  The 
mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  dyes  produces  green ; 
red  and  ^uje,  violet,  purple,  lilacs,  ^c. ;  red  and 
TELLow,  orange,  cinnamon,  ^c. ;  red,  yellow, 
and  blue,  olivet;  red  and  blues,  or  green  or 
llack.  hrownM  of  all  shades ;  black  mixed  with 
other  d>'es  produces  various  shades  of  hrown  and 
o/icf ,  and  when  pale  it  constitutes  gray,  either  by 
itwif  or  the  addition  of  a  faint  blue. 

COLOMBIUM.  a  rare  metal,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hatchet  in  1801,  in  a  black  mineral  belonging 
to  the  British  Museum.  Supposed  to  have  hteu 
brought  from  America,  hence  the  name.  (See 
Tantalum.) 

COLUMBIC  ACID.  The  preceding  metal  ex- 
ists in  its  ores  in  the  form  of  an  acid,  united  to  iron, 
manganese,  or  yttria.  From  these  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  fusion  with  3  or  4  parts  of  potash,  solu- 
tion in  water,  and  precipitation  with  an  acid.  It 
falls  as  a  white  powder  or  hydrate. 

CONCENTRATION.  (In  Chemibtry.)  The 
volatilization  of  part  of  a  liquid  in  order  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  remainder.  The  operation  can 
only  be  performed  on  solutions  of  substances  of 
greater  fixity  than  the  menstrua  in  which  they  are 
dissolved.  Many  of  the  liquid  acids,  solutions  of 
the  alkalb,  &c.,  are  concentrated  by  distilling  off 
their  water. 

(In  Pharmacy.)  Tlie  term  "concentrated"  is 
very  commonly  applied  to  any  liquid  preparation 
pOMCflsing  more  than  the  usual  strength.  Thus 
we  have  "  concentrated^*  infusions,  decoctions, 
liquors,  solutions,  tinctures^  and  essences,  most 
of  which  are  made  of  8  times  the  common  strength. 
This  is  generally  effected  by  using  8  times  the 
usual  quantity  of  the  ingrredicnts,  with  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  menstruum,  and  operating  by  digestion 
or  percolation ;  the  latter  being  generally  adopted 
when  the  articles  are  bulky.  When  the  men- 
struuMi  is  water,  a  little  spirit  is  added  to  make  the 
product  keep. 

C0XC:RETE.  (In  ARCHrrEcruRE.)  A  com- 
pact mafw,  composed  of  pebbloi,  lime,  and  saud, 
employed  in  the  foundations  of  building  Tiie 
best  proportions  are  GO  parts  of  coarse  pebbles,  25 
of  roueh  »<and,  and  15  of  line. 

CONDLMENTS.     Substances  taken  with  the 


food,  to  improve  its  flavor,  or  to  render  it  more 
wholesome  or  digestible.  The  principal  condi- 
ments are  common  salt,  vinegar,  lemon  juice, 
spices,  aromatic  herbs,  oil,  butter,  sugar,  honey, 
and  sauces.  Most  of  these,  in  moderation,  pro- 
mote the  appetite  and  digestion,  but  their  excessive 
use  tends  to  injure  the  stomach,  and  vitiate  the 
gastric  juice. 

CONFECTIONS.  (In  Pharmacy.)  Medi- 
cines, usually  pulverulent,  mixed  up  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  paste  with  pqwdered  sugar,  sirup,  or  ho- 
ney. In  the  "  London  rharmacopocia,"  both  con- 
serves and  electuaries  are  included  under  this  head, 
though  there  appears  to  bo  some  little  distinction 
between  them.  As  remedial  agents,  the  officinal 
confections  possess  but  little  value,  and  are  chiefly 
useful  as  vehicles  for  the  administration  of  more 
active  medicines.  In  making  confections,  the  su- 
gar requires  the  same  attention  as  for  sirups.  They 
should  be  kept  in  stone  jars,  covered  with  writing 
paper,  and  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation. 
Without  this  precaution,  they  are  apt  to  mould  on 
the  top.  All  the  dry  ingredients  employed  in 
making  confections  should  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  not  coarser 
than  80  holes  to  the  inch. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALMONDS.  Prep. 
(Confectio  Amygdala,  P.  L.)  Sweet  almonds 
|viii ;  white  sugar  ^iv ;  powdered  gum  arabic  ^. 
Macerate  the  almonds  in  cold  water,  then  remove 
the  skins,  and  beat  them  with  the  other  ingredients 
until  reduced  to  a  smooth  confection. 

Use.  To  prepare  milk  of  almonds.  A  little  of 
this  paste  or  powder,  triturated  with  a  sufficient 
portion  of  water,  and  strained  through  a  piece  of 
calico,  forms  emulsion  of  almonds. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALKERMES.  Prep. 
White  sugar  1  lb. ;  rose-water  \  pint ;  clarified 
juice  of  alkermes  3  lbs. ;  oil  cinnamon  10  or  12 
drops.  Mix.  It  was  formerly  a  conmion  practice 
to  add  a  little  gold-leaf,  rubbed  small,  so  as  to  float 
about  in  it ;  also  musk  and  ambergris. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALUM.  Prep.  (Conf. 
Aluminis,  St  B.  H.)  Alum  in  fine  powder,  8U 
grs. ;  conserve  of  roses,  enough  to  mix.  Use.  As 
an  astringent. 

CONFECTION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Sir 
Walter  Raleioii*s  Cordial.  Confkctio  Ra- 
leighana,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Ditto  Cardiaca,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  Ditto  Aromatica,  (P.  L.  1788,  and  since.) 
Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  hay  saf- 
fron, of  each  Jij  ;  cloves  Jj ;  cardamoms  Jss ;  pre- 
pared chalk  Jxvj  ;  white  sugar  lbs.  ij.  Reduce  the 
whole  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  closed 
vessel.  Wlien  wanted  for  use,  mix  it  with  water 
to  tho  coiiRistenco  of  a  confection. 

Remarks.  On  tho  largo  scale  the  above  form  is 
seldom  adhered  to.  Less  saffron  is  commonly  used, 
cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  and,  generally, 
the  essential  oil  for  tho  powder  of  cloves.  Should 
there  he  any  deficieucy  of  color,  this  is  broujrht  up 
by  a  little  tincture  or  hifusion  of  turmeric.  When 
a  ver\'  smooth  and  fine  powder  is  desired,  it  should 
be  passed  tlirou<r)i  a  gauze  sieve,  not  coarser  than 
80  holes  to  the  inch,  and  precij/itated  chalk  should 
he  employed.  Tlie  suffron  should  be  dried  with  as 
little  heat  as  possiblo,  and  care  slimild  h»."  taken 
not  to  waste  any  in  powderinsf.  Tlie  foUo'.vinjj 
i  formula,  which   is  employed   by  a   lar^e   whole- 
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sale  druggist  iu  tho  city,  pruduccs  an  excellent 
article. 

II.  Hay  BafTron,  caraia,  aud  tunnrric,  of  each  4 
oz. ;  canlunioiiis  1  oz. ;  starch  H  oz. ;  {irccipituteU 
chalk  3  Ibfi. ;  white  Ku^r  4  1I)h.  ;  oil  of  luitim^p)  2 
drachiiiB;  oil  of  cloves  3  dracliins.  Reduce  tiio 
dr}'  iufrredicnts  to  fine  powder,  and  ptuw  it  through 
an  t^O  hole  sieve,  then  add  the  nils,  and  uller  well 
mixinpr,  puns  it  through  a  coai><e  sieve,  (alwut  40 
holes  to  the  inch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  benig  }>er- 
fectly  mixed. 

Tlio  following  fonn  produces  a  powder  ])0fc-seti8- 
ing  great  depth  and  brilliuucy  of  color. 

III.  Hay  satfrou  4  o/. ;  tunneric  3  oz. ;  pow- 
dered starch  ^  oz. ;  prrcipitated  chalk  '2  11m.  ;  wliite 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  clovesi  and  cuftKia,  of  each  3 
drachms ;  oil  of  nutmegs  *2  drachms ;  etKence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Pror.  liuil  the  salfrun  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  cop- 
per jwn,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining;, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  MUirar;  mix  well,  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  mixture  Ixtoim'-h  quite 
stilF,  then  break  it  up  and  dr\-  it  until  fit  lor  |Htw- 
dcring.  This  must  be  {K*rformed  iu  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  pa:«i-d  thrDUi^h  a 
line  sieve,  as  In'fore,  the  oils  and  tincture  mu^t  he 
added,  and  after  bein^r  well  mixed,  and  ]iusf:(.-d 
through  a  coarve  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  l)Ottle,  and  bunirpd  up  cNise. 

Renmrk*.  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  foniis :  one  in  ]Hiwder,  as  onicrcil 
by  the  College,  und  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  ** /Jf//ri«  nttfrctinniit  nnniuitirtr  ;'*  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  ])n'paring  the 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  stroni;  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  tiatlron,  and  to  \\m*  it  to  mix 
up  the  other  iiii:n'dieiits.  Some  |N<i>w)nM  futlow  tht> 
methcMl  descriiied  in  the  last  formula,  mixini:  up 
the  ]>owder  to  a  proj>«'r  consistence  with  water  h"- 
fore  adding  the  ariiiiiatics.  \Vli>>n  tli"  ])rici'  of 
ptrriftitiitftl  chalk  is  an  ohjeciiun  to  its  use,  j'tr- 
ptirt'U  chalk  may  Im'  used  in-ilead.  This  cuafec- 
tiiin  is  ci'nlial,  stimulant,  and  antacid.  Dosr.  10 
to  <»0  crs. 

rt)NrK('Ti()X  OK  HLvrK  rnrrKu.  .s>//. 

W.\Rii*H  Pakfk.  i'rrp.  {Cuiifirtin  Piprrii*  Stjri, 
l\  L.)  lilack  {N'pprr  and  i*lecamp:tne  pMit.  (if 
each  lb.  j  ;  tVuiiel  seed  lb.  iij  ;  honey  aud  while 
sugar,  of  each  lb.  ij  ;  mix. 

Rtinarkn.  The  common  prnctice  is  Ut  k«'ip  tlie 
dry  iiiirri'dients  n'adv  mix>'d  in  a  bottle,  and  onlv 
\)  add  the  houcy  as  wanted.  The  pnijKirt.'iiii^  are 
:j  p  »rts  of  the  latter  t-*^  7  of  the  niixturr*.  T!:i"  ilit*v 
is  1  to  'J  dracliiiis  'i  nr  ')  times  a-day,  in  j>!!e<.  !':.-- 
1 1.1.1.  k^c.  It  slum!«l  lie  |K.T>M'Veri"d  in  lor  'J,  .*!,  ur  \ 
isi'i'.iths.  Sir  n.  nrt>tjii':i  and  as  it  is  apt  to  acni. 
iMulate  ill  the  liowels,  its  us<>  should  Im'.  ac(:oin[i  i- 
nif'l  hv  niilil  apiTienls.     (IVreira.: 

<'0.\I-K<TIONS(»F(  A.^SIA.    .S>.  Ki.ir- 

TlARIl'M  ('\SSI.T:.      r.  I*.    IT.-?*.;        /*/*/».     '.  C'llifrrt  10 

(^iiMHio,  \*.  I..       Fresh  cassia  pu!p  ti>.  ss. ;  nianita 

^ij :  tamariiiil  pulp  'j  ;  sirup  id  r s  f*viij.     Ilrnise 

ihi'  m.inna  and  dissulv  it  in  ihi-  >.riip,  then  add 
t!ie  pnl|»s  and  evaporate  in  a  pr-'pi-r  '■iia«iisteii«'i'. 

t'()Mi:(  TI«»N  or  IIKMLtK  K.  Dr.  0>. 
liorne.'i  I'ltji.  Tri-sli  jeavemif  li'-iui'-Iv  aiiil  iii»i:>t 
suijar  equal  part»« :  !>«-at  t!»-ni  to  a  euj:  ft'-i.i  i:i  a 
mortar. 

co.\n:fTn>.v  or  DiMi  .M.   s,,...  r  i ,. 


Mi'M  RoMANi'M,   (1*.   L.   li:KI.)      Ditto   liOMn- 

NKNSK,    {P.  Im.    Il4ii.)      CONKKt'TIO   OfUTA,      I*.  L. 

llf*>.)  Ditto  Opii,  (P.  K  If^OP,  and  siuco.'-  Frrp. 
(P.  li.)  Powdered  opium  Srj;  long  |>«'pj)er  rj; 
gintrer  5ij ;  caraways  3iij ;  tra^cautb  5ij  :  all  in 
tine  powder ;  sirup  f3X\'j.     Mix. 

Uitf  and  Dwtr,  This  confection  is  intend^  v  a 
Bul)stituto  for  the  mithridnte  and  thrrinra  of  the 
old  Pharmaco]Mi>iu.  It  is  sthnulant  and  narcotic, 
and  is  jriven  iu  flatulent  colic  and  diarrlura  unar- 
compaiiied  by  fever.  The  done  is  from  13  to 
.'»0  ffr>«. 

CONFECTION  OF  ORAXCE  PKi:i*   S^n. 

COXSKIIVA     KLAVKlllMS    CoTlTICL'SI      AlR  VNTIORI'M, 

(P.  li.  17*J0  and  ITl.").)     Ditto  Cor  tic  is  esie- 

KIORIS  Al-RAXTll  IIlSfALKNSIS,  ^P.  L.  llf"^.         DlTTl» 

.ViRA.NTioRi'M,  (P.I*.  1?*:2-I.)  Ditto  AinwTii. 
:P.  U  INILI  und  ls3fi.)  Prep.  (P.  U  The  ri- 
tenia  I  rind  of  the  fresh  orange,  separute<l  hy  rasp- 
iitLr>  lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Deat  tlii<  rind  ni  a 
."•tone  mortar  with  a  wooden  i>cstle.  then  ailti  ihi* 
IHiwderi'd  sugar,  and  bi-at  the  mixture  until  the 
two  are  jHTfertly  incorporated. 

Rrmtirks.  This  confection  is  tonic  and  stomachic, 
and  is  [)rineipally  us<'d  as  a  vehicle  iot  the  rxhibi- 
liiiii  t'f  tonic  |iowders. 

COM'IUTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Pro'^ 
(treeii  |>ep}H>rmint  4  oz. :  powdered  uiiite  sugar 
VJ,  07.  :  beat  them  toijiiher  as  hist. 

I'ar.  Anti-emrtit*  and  tlatulent.  Givpii  in  cohc. 
\-c..  in  tiie  funn  of  a  1)oIuh,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  IHX;  R(»SE.  ."?yi 
('o\n:«Tio\  OK  I  Ill's*.  ('•>\sr.RVA  Fritti  s  rVNns. 
i:ati.  .p.  U  IT'JO  aud  IT-l.").;  Drrro  l'vNt»^nATi. 
P.  li.  17---.)  Pino  Ro.s.K  CAMxr..  P.  I*  Im);i. 
and  siiH-iM  Prrp.  .'P.  L.)  Pulp  of  lit*  doj  ro^e 
Ih.  j:  powdi'red  rriiiud  suifur  3XX  ;  nii\  by  a  en- 
til'  heal  ill  an  earthen  ve;«»»'l. 

1 1.  Piilpi'd  hips  *2  cwt. :  fine  white  stiir-ir  'J^  cwt. : 
iucorjii-irate  them  without  applying  heat. 

lif.'H'ir.'^i*.  Ilolh  this  and  the  t'oJlo'.MU'j  cun'.>c. 
tioii  has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  wilhoni  heat,  or 
touchiii'^  iiH-lallic  vessels.  t)n  the  Mmi'l  sea'"  it 
is  mad''  by  be.it i!i:r  the  ingred'ents  to».'eiher  in  a 
iriarbie  mortar,  but  iu  ianje  quant ilies  by  ^rind  n;; 
ill  a  null.  It  is  *.|itf||tly  la\ativ<',  and  is  pr:iu-ip:!iy 
u-i«l  lor  loriniiij  piIJs.      li  ea!iil:e<  bv  ki-i  pin;*. 

CONFI'.C'noVOFTlIi:  KKDI{0>E.  S^n. 
('itNS!:K\\  Rii.-vij-M  RrnaAKi'M,  yV  K  17J5.' 
Drni)  Kos.i,.  P.  L.  17^"'.  Drrro  Ro-k(>\ii.:. 
•  v..  P.  [..  I""!!  and  1--M.;  C«i\n:.  1  r«»  R-.s*. 
(Jm.ii.'v..  P.  L.  l^.iil.  Pf'p.  P.  Ki  P.tal^of 
t!i"  nil  ro-i-  Ih.  j  :  ri-tiueil  s.i«:ar  lb.  iij :  b.Mt  tl.^ 
p'-ta's  iii  a  >liitie  mortar,  thr'U  add  tb.e  :>u^'.ir.  and 
a'Min  I»'-at  until  thorou<'hlv  iiicor>»rate«l. 

litf-tfiik*.  On  the  lapje  scab*  this  i~  pr'-pipvl 
lik'-  till-  coufeirt;!!!!  of  hijiH.  It  i"  a-tripLT'-Kt  aiil 
%i'.\\r.  and  ]irinc!pal!y  nsi-d  for  forniiu::  I*'!".  It 
*:i\«  II  a!«iiii«.  i|ii>  iJiiNc  in  1  lo  *J  drai>hiii». 

CONFECriON  OF  RCE.  Si/n.  Ei.-.  :-.*. 
r..: -.1  i  Ib'Ci'is  Lmri,  .'P.  E.  17:i(K  17  1.'».  r.\- 
!  -  :r'»  K-  r.r.,  P.  E.  l>h'.i,  and  mih  •■.  /*.''.■. 
P.  I..  I)r:»'d  rue.  caraway,  .tnd  liinrtl  b-rr*?. 
of  raeji  "^i  ■*:  »-:t<j.iprniihi  :.tnu'..  ^'^s ;  bl  .f  k  ;i' '.'I'-r 
."ij :  liMiii'v  ^\v|.  Reduce  the  drv  I'l-'p  il:- ii:-  r» 
\ti  Ij.f  |Mi\\ii.  r.  ami  when  waiiti  li  lor  n-".  ni  ik- 
'  .1   II  II  •  »  -I  f  •■.;• '  t:ou  v/irli  th*-  luuo-y. 

I'.    ,  .,••■■    1;    i."*   :»a*i-pa  iii'ift  e :   iu  i  li'-:r  •-  '1  •  "0 
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60  gn.,  with  half  a  pint  of  gruel,  for  flatulent 
colic,  Slc 
CONFECTION    OF   SCAMMONY.     Syn, 

ElCCTUARIUM      CAETOCOflTLNUM,      (P.     L.      1720.) 

Ditto  e  Scammonio,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Ditto  Scau- 
MONii,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)  Contectio  Scam- 
MOXEJE,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Prep,  {Confeetio 
Seammonii  P.  L.)  Scammony  ^iss;  cloTes  and 
fring^r,  of  each,  Zv} ;  oil  of  caraway  fZas,  Re- 
duce the  ingredients  to.  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
when  want^  for  use,  make  them  into  a  confec- 
tion with  rirup  of  roses,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 

Uwe,  ^e.  Cathartic  in  doses  of  10  to  30  gra. 

CONFECTION  OF  SENNA.  Syn,  Leni- 
tive   ElECTUAET.      ElECTUARIUM    SENNiB,    (P.  L. 

1768.)  CoNrEcrio  Senna,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Senna  Jviij ;  figs  lb.  j ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  prunes,  and  cassia,  of  each,  lb.  ss. ; 
coriander  seeds  ^iv ;  liquorice  Jiij ;  sugar  lb.  iiss ; 
water  3  pints.  Proe.  Rub  the  senna  and  corian- 
dera  in  a  mortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  Jx  of  the 
mixed  powdera.  Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  in  the 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  press  and 
strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
until  only  21  fluid  ounces  remain,  then  add  the 
sugar,  and  when  dtasolved,  mix  in  the  pulps,  and 
la^y  the  powder. 

V$e,  Dose,  ^c.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  for  per- 
Boaa  suffering  from  piles,  and  ns  a  laxative  during 
pregnancy.  The  dose  is  ^  to  ^  oz.  taken  at  bed- 
thne  or  early  in  the  morning. 

Remark*.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  pharmaco- 
pceial  preparation  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
cost  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  College,  will  bo  somewhere  about 
Is.  9d.  per  ib. ;  but  there  ore  many  wholesale 
drug  houses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  from  9^/.  to  Is.  a 
pound.  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Pharmucologiu)  very 
tmlv  remarks,  that  *<  tlie  dircctioiLs  of  the  Phar- 
niacopneia  are  very  rarely  followed."  I  uuder- 
tftand  that  considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
tured, into  which  uusoimd  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
as  a  principal  inin'c'dient.  The  following  forms 
are,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  some  mem- 
ben  of  the  trade. 

II.  Powdered  senna,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  cassia, 
and  prunes,  of  each,  1  ^  lb. ;  powdered  corianders 
}  lb. ;  Spanish  juice  ^  ib. ;  eimplo  sirup  12  lbs. 

III.  As  the  above,  omitting  the  cassia  pulp,  and 
adding  2  ibs.  more  tamarind  pulp. 

Both  these  articles  arc  labelled  P.  I^,  and  sent 
out  9A  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  price  exists,  llie  cheaper  article  is  made  as 
fallows : 

IV.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  each, 
]  6  lbs. ;  treacle  j  cwt. ;  species  (a  compound  of 
tfenua  dust  and  small  senna,  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  witli  jalap,  all 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  18^  lbs.  To  this  is  fire- 
qucntly  added  ^  cwt  of  rotten  or  inferior  apples, 
which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfroquently  labelled  "Conf. 
SENNiB  Ver."  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
phur Jss ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honoy  ^ ;  mix. 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  &c.     Dose.  Jss. 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn.  Con- 
fection OF  Carbo.nate  of  Iro.n.  Prep.  Confec- 
tion of  orange-peel  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  sim- 
ple sirup  2  oz. ;  mix.  Aromatic  and  tonic.  Dose, 
A  teaspoonful  to  ^  oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  eongelo,  to  freeze.) 
In  Chemistry.  The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  cold. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is 
often  of  the  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opMa- 
tions,  and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
sequently a  desideratum.  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this  purpose  havo  cither  depended 
upon  the  sudden  liquefaction  of  solids,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  first  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  commonly  called  freezing  mixtures,  all  of 
which  act  upon  the  principle  of  liquefying  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat  The  caloric 
of  liquidity  being  in  these  cases  derived  from  that 
previously  existing  in  Uie  solid  itself  in  a  sensible 
state,  the  temperature  must  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  cold  produced,  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  wliicli  is  thus  difiused  through  a  larger 
mass,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappears,  and  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied, and  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline 
coinpouudH  arc  the  substances  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  water,  and  thus  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  that 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  anunoniu,  when 
drj'  and  in  fine  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with 
water,  produce  extreme  cold.  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
50°,  will  sink  the  thermometer  to  -{-4°,  or  2S^ 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  most  common  and 
convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  bo 
procured,  is  formed  by  mixing  2  parts  of  (hat  sub- 
stance with  1  part  of  sea-salt  This  will  sink  the 
thermometer  to  — .5°,  or  37°  below  the  freezing 
{K>int  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  tlieso  substances 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  marked  by  the 'zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for  graduating  that  instrument.  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  fully  investigated  this  subject, 
recommends  the  following  proportions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extreme  cold. 


Taiu  I.  Cointiiig  of  Fiigoiific  Miztnna,  c 

ompoMd  of  loo,  with  Cbamicil  SiUa  ud  Ad^ 

Mliuun. 

1    ^„^ 

""SS^' 

)  MuriutoofwHlil 

■;-^i  •  . 

to -50 

• 

i  Snow  or  poundHl  ica    . 
?MariBMor»<lB 
^MuriaMofaiDmoDui    . 

.    5 

3 

.    1 

'■\   ■  i 

10—12= 

• 

^  Snow  or  pounded  ico 
)  MuriMo  of  Boimonui 

'34 

.  10 

5 

.    5 

i!  ■  f 

to— 16° 

• 

c  Snow  or  poundnl  ica 
i  MoriUe  of  wdo  . 
f  Nitrate  of  ammonu 

la 

.    5 

5 

Fto 

to-as- 

• 

;     i      From +33' to -33° 

I  UUuted  nilpbaric  uidt 

3 

)  Muriitic  acid  (conccnunted) 

5 

;     !      From +33=  to —37= 

59 

I  Coucentraled  nitfoiu  acid 

i 

63 

',     i      From  +33*  to  — tt' 

}  Murints  of  limo        . 

5 

;     1      Frmn+33'lo— 50» 

)  Cr^-ilalliinl  muriBte  of  lime 

3 

J  P-.lu.ll       .           .           . 

4 

N.  B.     The  reaioa  for  tlie  ominona  in  Ih«  liut  columii  of  Ihia  table  ii,  tlie  then 
thete  Diiituiei  to  the  degree  meiitioiiMl  iD  the  preceding  column,  and  Dever  loirer,  whoteTt: 
the  temperature  of  the  matFrioli  at  luixing. 


Ituiiuu. 

1    ^. 

,-a^ 

UcpKofnU 

I  Muriate  of  uamonia 
?  Nilraleofpota»h      . 
}  Hoter           .         . 

l-r 

[      From  +50° 

10+10= 

40" 

Muriate  of  Bnuncmia 
S  Nitrate  of  potuli. 
iSul|.liatoof«xU      . 
'  Water. 

ic   ■■ 

i     From  +50" 

10+4" 

46 

5  Nitrate  of  ammoiiiB. 
I  Water. 

i   " 

j      From  +50= 

to+i" 

46 

i  Nilrale  of  ammonia. 
JCarlwnaleofioda 
(  W«l.r     .        .        . 

!  :: 

I      From  +50' 

to— 7= 

57 

1  Siilphnleofaoda  . 
)  Diluted  nilroiuacidt 

3 " 

j      From  +M^ 

10-3' 

53 

,  Sulphate  or*oda  . 
S  'Munale  of  ammonia 
iNHraleofpotuh. 
^  Dilutc-diiitnuacid. 

! :: 

J      From +30° 

to  —10° 

60 

CON 
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Table  11.  continued. 


Uixtnret. 


Thermometer  slnkf . 


Degree  of  cold 
produced. 


S  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia . 
Diluted  nitrous  acid 

S  Phosphate  of  soda    . 
Diluted  nitrous  acid 

C  Phosphate  of  soda    . 
<  Nitrate  of  ammonia 
(  Diluted  nitrous  acid . 

S  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Muriatic  acid  . 

S  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid* 


6  parts 
5    « 

4 

9 

4 

9 
6 
4 

8 
5 

5 

4 


« 

« 
« 

« 

it 
it 

« 


From  +50°  to  —14° 


From  +50°  to  — 12° 


From  +50°  to  —31° 


From  +50°  to  0° 
From  +50°  to  +3° 


64° 

62 

71 

50 

47 


N.  B.  If  the  materials  are  mixed  at  a  warmer  temperature  than  that  expressed  in  the  Table,  the 
e^  will  be  proportionately  greater ;  thus,  if  the  most  powerful  of  these  mixtures  be  made  when  the 
air  is  -{-iio^,  it  will  sink  the  th^mometer  to  +2°. 


Table  IIL   Consisting  of  Frigorific  Mixtures  selected  from  the  foregoing  Tables,  and  combined  so  as 

to  increase  or  extend  Cold  to  the  cxtremest  Degrees. 


Mixtures. 


Thermometer  sinks. 


Degree  of  cold 
prodaced. 


Phosphate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia . 
Diluted  nitrous  acid 

Phosphate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  mixed  acids. 

Snow  .... 
Diluted  nitrous  acid . 

Snow  .... 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Diluted  nitrous  acid 

Snow       .... 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  . 

Snow       .... 
Muriate  of  lime    . 

Snow       .... 
Muriate  of  lime    . 

Snow       .... 
Muriate  of  lime    . 

Snow       .... 
Crystallized  muriate  of  lime 

Snow       .... 
Cr}'stallized  muriate  of  lime 

Snow       .... 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid  . 


5  parts 

3 

4 

3 
2 

4 

3 
2 

8 
3 
3 

1 
1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

2 
3 

1 
2 

1 
3 

8 
10 


« 

it 

i( 

tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 

n 

tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 

*t 
tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 


From  0°  to  --34° 


From  —34°  to  —50° 


From  0°  to  —46° 


From  —10°  to  —56° 


From  —20°  to  —60° 


From  +20°  to  —48° 
From +10°  to -^° 


From  —15°  to  —68° 


From  0°  to  —66° 


From  —40°  to  —73° 


From  —63°  to  —91° 


34° 

16 

46 

46 

40 

68. 

64 

53 

66 

33 

23 


Rtmarkf.  The  above  artificial  processes  for  the  production  of  cold  are  more  effective  when  the 
inpedients  are  first  cooled  by  immersion  in  other  freezing  mixture.").  In  this  way  Mr.  Walker  euc- 
W€ded  in  producing  a  cold  equal  to  100°  below  the  zero  of  Falu-enheit,  or  132°  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water. 

Tae  materials  in  the  first  column  are  to  be  cooled,  previously  to  mixing,  to  the  temperature  required, 
^  mixtures  taken  from  cither  of  the  preceding  tables. 


•  Equr.l  weighta  of  strong  acid  and  water. 
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II.  {By  evaporation.)  Whon  heat  posscfl  from 
the  BcnHiblo  to  ttio  iuficnRiblo  state,  an  in  the  for- 
matiou  of  vapor,  cold  Is  generated.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  pourin«7  a  lew  droi>9  of  etlier,  or 
Iiighiy  rectified  ulcnliol,  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
when  a  stron«r  sensiition  of  cold  will  bo  produced. 
In  liko  manner,  if  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be 
covered  with  lint,  and  the  latter  mointeued  with 
ether,  the  quicknilver  will  rnpidly  full.  Even  in 
hot  climate8  water  is  frozen  by  the  joint  0}K>ration 
of  evaporation  and  radiation.  The  natives  of  In- 
dia procure  ice  when  the  temjNTature  of  the  air 
much  exceeds  the  frei>zini;  point.  On  the  open 
plainfi,  near  Calcutta,  thb<  is  eitected  by  ex[Hwin;r 
a  thin  Ktratum  of  water  to  the  atmo^phe^e,  durin^r 
the  Ihie  clear  ni;;ht8  of  December,  January,  and 
February.  The  jiauH  are  made  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, and  water  iH  jraurcd  in  to  the  depth  of  about 
1^  inches.  A  largo  number  of  vcHSels  uf  thin  kind 
are  arran^d  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  .')0 
or  40  feet  square  and  :2  feet  deeji,  the  iMittom  of 
which  in  covered,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  \'2  inches, 
with  sugar  canes  or  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn.  At 
Hunrise  the  pans  arc  visited,  the  ire  Kparatinl 
from  the  water,  and  packed  as  ti^ht  as  iNisrtible 
in  a  deep  cavity  or  pit,  well  screened  from  the 
heat. 

It  h:ui  been  found  that  evni>orati<m  ]>rooepd8 
much  more  rapidly  from  the  surface  of  tiuids  in  a 
vacuum  than  in  the  atmosphere.  l)r.  Cutkn  was 
the  tlrst  pTHon  to  ap[»ly  this  prartieally.  In  1755 
he  pluuged  a  vial  of  ether  into  a  tumbler  of  water, 
and  on  placing  it  undrr  a  receiver  and  exhausting 
the  air,  theethrr  !>oile(l  and  tlh'  watiTwa.s  sprrdily 
frozen.  In  1777,  Mr.  Nairne  publi^hi'd  his  mrthod 
of  rendering  the  ntrefied  atmo^'phere  of  an  exliaiu»t- 
ed  receiver  free  from  aqueous  va{>or  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Hy  the  application  of  this  discov- 
er)*, l*rofeKsor  Ijcslie  in  Ihlt)  Hurcred»'d  in  friTzing 
water  with  irn'ut  e:L«je.  This  he  ftK'rt»'d  by  intro- 
ducing a  hurlaco  of  Milphuric  acid  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  over  which  he  plan-d  a 
watch-jrlass  fiilcd  with  water,  s<>  th:>l  the  vajKir 
arising  from  t!ie  latter  w:is  rai>iill>  aljf«»rbed  by  the 
former.  At^iT  a  few  .•*trokes  of  tlie  pi>(i»n  the  wa- 
ter was  convert  el  into  a  n»!id  cake  f»f  ice,  which 
on  being  lei't  in  the  ran'rieij  mi-diuin  rontinued  to 
evaporate,  and  in  aliout  an  hour  tot:i!l\  (ii>:tp[H>ar- 
ed.  rroti'Mnir  Leslie  tunnd  that  when  tin-  air  v/as 
ran' fi  I'd  '.'jM  tini»"s,  the  surf  are  tif  eva  {Mint  ion  wjis 
cooled  down  I'JH^  in  winter,  and  when  onlv  50 
times,  a  deprl■'^^!^.•n  of  "^0^  or  ev«ti  100''  tii«<k  place. 
A  plea^iing  jililliwiphical  tey,  illustrative  uf  the 
evaporative  |Ki\viT«»f  a  vaeunin,  is  the  CryplmniH, 
or  frwt -bearer  of  l^r.  Wullarlon.  Tlii--  instnHn«>ut 
consists  uf  two  .><rii;ill  ^rla*^  i:'<*lM-'ri  united  by  a  tube, 
one  of  whirh  i.^  partly  I'llli  d  with  water,  but  the 
apjKiratu^  is  iMTfeetly  free  from  air. 


6 


^ 


The  part  of  the  apparatus  unoecupied  by  the 
water,  though  apparently  empty,  is  in  nsility  filled 
with  I'lqutHiiis  va{>ur.  and  thus  eheekn  ev.'i|Mjration 
by  its  pressure  tm  the  ^u^lac^»  of  the  waliT.  No 
Nioner  i**  the  pp'ssiin*  removed,  iis  b_\  pluii'jinif  the 
empty  ball  into  a  fr<'«'7.iii:*'  mix! ore,  whieli  eiin- 
di-JiSL'S  the   vajKir..'   1ii:in   i:ii)<(l   ev:ipir:;t!o:)   coin- 


mences,  and  the  water  in  the  other  ball  is  fiozea 
in  two  or  three  minuter 

To  succeed  well  in  the  production  of  cfdd  in  tliii 
wav,  it  is  neceaiarv  that  the  surfaces  of  the  two 
fluids  should  bo  pretty  near  together,  and  that  the 
acid  should  have  the  greater  amount  of  surface  of 
the  two.  The  acid  should  he  |ioured  to  the  depth 
of  ^  an  inch  into  a  broad  shallow  dish  or  cajisule, 
and  the  water  into  another  ve]««el  of  a  similar  klad* 
but  having  only  half  the  diameti'r  of  the  fonner, 
and  projMirtionally  shallow.  Tho  smaller  ca]vule 
may  Ih)  supfxirted  ovei  ihe  surface  of^tlie  l.triierone 
by  means  of  3  slender  feet.  As  won  mn  the  .icid 
has  acquired  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  wat*r.  its 
ul)sorbent  power  is  dimininlied  y^,, ;  when  this  di- 
lution riMches  ^  the  reduction  is  t^V*  :^"*'  when 
it  reaches  j^the  cooling  power  has  diniini>lii:d  about 
50j.  "  Sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  roni:«*a]ing 
more  than  120  times  its  weight  of  water  U-fore  it 
has  imbil>ed  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  that  iiipc.l,  or 
has  last  aI>out  |  of  its  refrigerating  jiowit."  lie.' 
•Sulphuric  acid,  which  has  become  diluted  iu  this 
way,  may  be  reconcentrated  by  heat. 

It  has  been  db«uvered  that  oatmeal,  dried  nt-ur- 
Iv  to  brownnem  before  a  common  Im*,  and  Ci*uied 
iu  close  vessels,  may  be  substituted  fur  r^nlphuric 
acid.  With  a  quantity  of  this  substance,  one  foot 
diameter,  and  1  inch  deep,  IV>fetwor  ly.'slie  ir^ze  1 
imperial  pint  of  water,  contained  in  a  li>-mi.-jih< -ri- 
cal  imrous  cup.  Ignited  chloride  of  eulctuin.  ia 
{mrous  pieces,  has  also  Is-en  successfully  listed  for 
the  same  pur|X)se.  Dr.  Ure  has  found  that  a  re- 
quisite vacuum  may  be  produced  by  the  ngenr\ 
of  steam,  in  the  following  manner,  without  the  u^e 
of  an  air-pump:  "  A  cast-iron  drum  of  ounsidera- 
b'e  dimensions  In-ing  filled  with  steam  by  heating 
a  small  quantity  of  water  in  it,  will  sutFu-ieutiy  ex- 
{N'l  the  air.  When  it  is  eouled  by  the  afTusiun  of 
water,  a  transferrer  plate  being  attaclied  to  the 
sto|K'oek  on  its  up{K>r  surface  wuuld  e:t>ily  enable 
us,  without  siny  air-pump,  to  eifeet  congflatiun  by 
means  of  snlphurie  ucid  iu  tlie  uttenuatiii  atmo- 
sphere. Snp{M)se  the  capacity  of  the  recive r  to  be 
oiii'-sixtieih  of  the  iron  c\ tinder,  an  aeriSirm  nn' 
fiictiou  to  this  degri'e  would  be  e fleeted  iU  a  ni> 
iiieiit  by  a  turn  of  the  stojicoek  :  and,  u:i  its  Wmf 
retiini'vi,  the  ni'iisture  Im-Iow  would  l>e  cit  ufT,  aofi 
the  aeid  would  spei-dily  eondiiise  the  small  qtuin* 
tity  t>f  va|>nr  which  had  asceuiled.'* 

.Many  curious  ex{N'rini(*iit.s  may  hv  jirrfonned 
oversiilphnric  aeid.  in  the  reei-iver  ©fan  air-pump, 
iimoui;  whirlKine  of  the  mo-t  instructive  and.miu* 
sini;  is  the  conirelntion  of  qnieksilver.  a  metal  whid^ 
n-quires,  for  thi-  |Mir|Kise,  a  temperature  of  .'III-  lie- 
low  7i'ro.  or  71-^  Im'Iow  the  freezinj;  |Miint  of  water. 
Tlii.-i  is  rea<lily  elTeeti-d  by  su<pendin;;  the  metal  in 
a  eajKiilf"  of  in-  by  menus  of  thn'uds,  near  to  the 
snrl"aei'  nf  tin*  snlphurie  aeid,  and  iifjiin;;  iIk'  rj.»?- 
facti<»n  iLs  mueli  us  po^n-jblc.  .Mercury  n>  ir^-zta 
may  Is*  kept  iu  the  bolid  s<tate  for  S4<veral  iunir*. 

The  proersw's  <»f  cuni^elation  abi>ve  det.iii«-d  ad* 
mit  of  IsMug  applied  Ut  sj-veral  ust.'ful  porjMws. 
es|M>cially  in  dtiuiestic  eeouomy,  and  the  arts  uf 
the  rook  and  ciMifcctioner,  us  in  the  niakui;;  of 
iei-H.  \p, 

ri)N<;iji:vF:  MATcnKs.   I.  [r,.rr»f.f 

M.  J'thlntfnnsM..  I'nt  phi>^phori;s  -111  ^.Tunuirf 
in'o  .1  wi*li--iiiHit}i«Ml  \ia|.  v,  jth  ruiiiii:fi  n.[  i.f  tur* 
ii»nt-Ke  l'»  e.jvtT  it,  jiiM  flow- rs  oi  ^u■pllllr  IU  p., 
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and  pnt  the  vial  into  hot  water,  (using  great  cau- 
tkma)  antil  the  phosphonus  is  melted.  Then  cork 
doee  and  ajoritate  until  cold,  when  any  supernatant 
wpintB  of  turpentine  must  be  poured  ofE  Into  this 
[Nilpy  ma»  the  extremities  of  the  matches  are 
dipped,  and  when  they  have  become  rather  dry, 
tlwy  are  again  dipped  into  the  following  mixture : 
Gum  arabic  30  granmies,  (dissolved  in  a  little  wa- 
ter;) chlorate  of  potassa  20  grammes;  soot,  or 
vermilion,  (rubbed  up  with  a  few  drops  of  alco- 
hol,) 10  gr. ;  mix,  and  dip  the  tips  of  the  matches 
therein  as  before,  then  dry  them  cautiously  in  a 
warm  apartment  These  matches  inflame  without 
folmination  (noLse)  on  being  rubbed  against  any 
rough  surface. 

ll.  (Joblanoutki.)  Chlorate  of  potassa  2  parts ; 
phosphorus  4  parts ;  gum  arabic  7  parts ;  gelatin 
3  parts.  Proc.  The  phosphorus  is  divideid  in  the 
gam  l»oQght  to  the  state  of  thick  mucilage,  and 
wanned ;  the  gelatin  is  melted  and  added  to  the 
pboq>horetcd  mucilage.  The  chlorate  of  potassa 
is  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  at  the  same  time  moist- 
ened with  the  mucilage.  When  it  is  bruised  the 
whole  m  mixed  together,  and  a  paste  is  obtamed, 
with  which  matches,  tipped  with  sulphur,  may  be 
embued.    They  are  then  dried  in  the  air. 

IIL  {Proce99  of  Dr.  R.  Boettger.)  Gum  ara- 
ble and  vermilion,  of  each  16  parts;  phosphorus 
9  parts ;  saltpetre  14  parts.  Proc.  The  phospho- 
rns  must  bo  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division,  by 
agitating  it  with  fresh  urine,  or,  still  better,  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  urea,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  by  Liebig,  of  a  process  of  preparing  that 
Babstance  artificially,  may  now  be  easily  procured 
or  made.  Hot  water  must  be  employed  to  melt 
the  phodphonn,  and  this  part  of  the  process  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  previously  detailed.  Tlie  minutely  di- 
vided phoophorus  thus  formed,  is  mixed  with  the 
other  articles  made  into  a  paste,  with  the  gum 
disK>lved  in  the  least  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
matches  dipped  into  the  mingled  ingredients  and 
dried.  They  are  then  dipped  into  a  dilute  varnish 
of  copal,  or  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arabic  contain- 
ing saltpetre,  and  again  dried.  (l]oettger*s  Beitrage.) 
These  matches  are  very  superior,  and  explode 
without  noi<e. 

Remarks.  The  matches  formerly  made,  explo- 
ded with  a  crackling  noise,  and  frequently  tlirew 
out  small  nparks  of  fire,  which  rendered  them  dan- 
gerous. This  arose  from  their  containing  too  large 
a  quantity,  of  chlorate  of  potasKa.  An  opposite  plan 
ii  now  generally  followed,  and  a  leas  proportion  of 
the  chlorate  is  used,  or  instead  thereof  saltpetre. 
The  quantity  of  the  igniting  ingredients  has  also 
been  greatly  lessened,  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger 
on  that  account.  This  plan  answers  very  well, 
when  the  body  of  the  matches,  whether  of  wood 
or  pasteboard,  is  properly  prepared  ;  but  if  this  be 
not  the  case,  frequent  disappointment  will  occur, 
firom  their  going  out  again  immediately  after  in- 
flaming. To  prevent  thin,  the  matches  should  be 
dipped  into  sulphur  previously  to  coating  them  with 
the  composition,  unless  intended  for  cigar  fusees, 
when  they  !<hould  be  prepared  by  soaking  them  in 
water  holding  some  saltpetre,  bichromate  of  pota^ih, 
or  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  preference  being  usu- 
ally given  to  the  first  of  these  articles.  Diflcrent 
ocrforing  substances  are  employed  to  tint  the  com- 
pcMtion,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manufac- 


turer, M  smalts,  red  lead,  vermilion,  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  soot,  &c.  A  very  elegant  method 
of  reducing  phosphorus  to  a  state  of  minute  divi- 
sion, is  to  melt  it  in  rectified  spirit,  and  agitate 
until  cold,  as  above. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  matches,  contain- 
ing sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  in  the  first  formula, 
have  been  forbidden  in  Pans,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  facility  with  wliich  they  ignite,  having 
led  to  several  accidents.  (See  Culorate  Matches, 
and  LuciFERs.) 

CON  I  A.  Sijn.  CoNEisE.  Conicin.  Cicuti.ne, 
&c.  A  poisonous  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Gieseke 
in  hemlock. 

Prrp.  Distil  the  seeds  of  hemlock,  or  their  al- 
coholic extract,  with  water  and  potassa.  During 
this  process,  the  conia  passes  over  into  the  receiver 
and  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  which  also 
contains  a  little  conia  in  solution.  It  must  bo  pu- 
rified in  the  way  directed  for  the  volatile  bases. 
(See  Alkaloid.)  If  the  alcoholic  extract  be  em- 
ployed, about  ^  its  weight  of  potassa  should  be 
used. 

Remarks.  6  lbs.  of  fresh  and  9  lbs.  of  dried  seeds 
yielded  1  oz.  of  conia.  (Gieger.)  40  lbs.  of  the 
ripe  but  green  seeds  yielded  2^  oz.  of  hydrated  co- 
nia. (Christison.)  It  is  remarkably  poisonous.  One 
drop,  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in  9 
minutes.  Five  drops,  poured  into  the  throat  of  a 
dog,  killed  it  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  has  been 
employed  in  some  convulsive  and  spasmodic  dis- 
eases. **  The  plaintive  cries,  the  contortions,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  which  have  always  pre- 
ceded death,  (caused  by  conia,)  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  cruel  pains  which  this  kind  of  poisoning 
brings  on."  (Routron-Chalard  and  Henry.) 

CONSERVES.  (From  conservo,  to  keep.)  In 
pharmacy,  a  composition  of  some  recent  vegetable 
mutter  and  sugar,  beat  together  to  the  consistence 
of  a  paste.  I'hc  object  aimed  at  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  conserves,  is  to  preser\'e  the  properties  of 
the  active  ingredient,  which  would  otherrviso  bo 
liable  to  change.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Loudon 
Piiarmacopceia,  conserves,  as  well  as  electuaries, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  confections.  Tho 
term  confection  appears,  however,  less  appropriate 
to  some  of  them,  than  the  word  conserve  or  elec- 
tuary. The  word  confection  has  a  more  general 
application,  and  implies  any  sweetmeat  or  compo- 
sition, in  which  sugar  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

CONSERVE  OF  ALMONDS.  (Coxserva 
Amyodalarum,  p.  D.)     Confection  of  almonds. 

CONSERVE,  ANTISCORBUTIC.  (Cox- 
serva Antiscorbutica.  Selle.)  Horseradish,  wa- 
ter-cress, water-trefoil,  radish  juice,  and  orange 
juice,  of  each  equal  parts ;  white  sugar  enough  to 
make  a  confection. 

CONSERVE  OF  ARUM.  (Wakerobin.) 
Prep.  Fresh  arum  roots  ^  lb. ;  white  sugar  1^  lb. ; 
boat  together.     Diuretic  and  attenuant 

CONSERVE  OF  LAVENDER.  Prep.  Lav- 
ender flowers  1  part;  lump  sugar  3  parts;  beat 
togpther. 

Remarks.  In  a  similar  way  conserves  are  made 
from  various  other  leaves  and  flowers ;  but  mostly 
with  only  twice  their  weight  of  sugar.  The  abovo 
is  frequentlv  used  to  sweeten  the  breath. 

CONSERVE   OF  LEMON-PEEI^      Prep 
Rasp  ofl*  the  external  rind  of  the  lemon,  and  beat 
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it  in  a  mortar  with  three  times  its  woi<rht  of  pow- 
dered white  msror.  (Soo  Confection  of  Oeange- 
Peel.)     Tonic  aud  stomachic. 

CONSEKVE  OF  ORANGE-rEEL.  (Cox- 
SERVA  Aui^ANTii,  P.  E.)  Tlic  Same  as  the  confec- 
tion  of  oruii^e-poel,  P.  L. 

CONSERVE  OF  RED  ROSES.  (Conskr- 
VA  RfMA,  P.  E.  and  D.)  Thut  of  the  Diihlin 
Pharmacopoeia  is  tlic  same  as  the  confection  of 
roses,  P.  L. :  that  of  the  Ediuburgh  has  only  12  lbs. 
of  tufrfiT  to  1  tb.  of  rose  {n'talsi. 

CONSERVE  OF  ROSEMARY.  Prep,  I 
part  of  the  leaves  or  tojw,  beaten  up  witii  3  parts 
of  su^nu'. 

CONSERVE  OF  SCrRVY  GRASS.  Syn. 
CoNsKRVA  CociiLKARi.r.  HoRTKNsiB.  Prep.  Beat 
1  lb.  of  the  If^aves  witli  3  lbs.  of  lump  sujrar.  Stim- 
ulant and  autLscorbntic. 

CONSERVE  OF  SLOES.  St/».  Coxserva 
Pblxi  Sylvestris,  (P.  L.  ITdtf.)  Pulp  of  sloes  1 
part ;  suf^ar  3  parts ;  mix. 

CONSERVE  OF  SQUILLS.  .Sy/i.  Coxskr- 
VA  Scii.i..c,  (P.  Ij.  ll^t^.)  Fn-sli  KquiliH  jj  ;  white 
sugrar  XV  :  mix.     Diiin-tic  ;  nttoniiant. 

CONSERVE  OF  TAMARINDS.  S^n.  Cox- 
SERVA  Tamarindoui'm.  Prep.  (P.  Co<l.)  Pulp  of 
tamariudfi  4  oz. ;  whit*;  su^ur  G  nz. :  heitt  by  a 
water- bath  in  an  vurlhcn  vt^ssel,  until  mixed  and 
of  a  dup  conHifitc'Uco. 

CONSERVE  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Cox- 
SERVA  AsstxTuii  Maritimi,  (P.  Ij.  17h*^.}  Prep. 
Beat  frtiih-picked  leaves  of  sea  wonnxvood  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  a  woo<lrn  pcHth*,  first  alone, 
and  then  with  3  tiiiu-s  their  wei{rht  of  refined 
Ru^ar. 

CONSTIPATION,  (OF  THE  BOWELS.) 
CoHtivenesfi.  When  this  is  morelv  accidrntii!  or 
occa.sinn:tl.  a  dose  uf  so!iie  iNithurtic^  is  the  only 
treatment  necestiarv',  but  when  it  is  hahitual^  it 
calls  for  further  attention.  The  counnon  cauH^s 
of  ooiiritipatioii  are — The  uh*  of  bread  r(»Mtuinin|r 
uluni,  and  water  rontainini;  lime ;  and  the  want 
of  snllieient  exercise.  Tli**  tn-iitini'nt  !<honI<l  c.tin- 
Hst  in  adopting  a  dii-t  fn'e  from  u.-^triii^*  iit't,  and 
con^iMtin^  of  a  larL'e  jiortion  of  {rm-u  ve;.'<-tal>les 
and  rii>e  fniit.  Bne.vu  hr":iil  in  free,iieiitiy  eaten 
for  this  puqiUKO,  and  acts  hy  the  laxative  natum 
of  the  bran  it  contains.  The  orniHiotiaf  use  of 
laxative  and  emollient  rnemata  may  l>e  hiul  re- 
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course  to,  but  tli<'ir  habitual  aduiini.-t ration,  as 
well  iia  that  of  purgative  medicines,  hy  the  month, 
is  not  to  lie  reeommendet!.  The  IniwcI:*,  uccuh- 
tome<l  to  the  coiitinu:d  u<e  of  "^timuhi'its,  net  lint 
languidly,  or  scarcely  at  all,  without  th«':r  appliea- 
tion.  In  females,  esj>ecially  of  the  hi'^luT  cl;t!«4«^, 
the  want  of  proper  exercise  i«  tri'nrr.illy  the  chief 
cause  of  consti]k'itioii.  With  ti\ir\\  {ktmoii!*,  a  siiort 
walk  two  or  three  times  daily  will  often  do  won- 
d(  rs,  particularly  if  a  little  ri{»i*  fruit,  a  f^w  raisins 
or  tnuiuriitds.  or  22  or  3  drum  Ti^,  U^  ocr:u4iimally 
eaten. 

COPAIBA.  iSy/i.  Capivi.  B\lfim  of  Capivi. 
The  iM'st  copaiba  it*  that  ini|)ortod  (toui  Mnracailio 
and  St.  Martha,  and  U  ]>arkefl  in  r.-Lxks  contain in;r 
from  I  to  14  ewt.  earh.  in  larjre  liottles,  or  in  cyl- 
indrical till  lioxes.  Cunsidenble  variati'in  exists 
in  the  eolor,  ^un«•i^t•*nee.  and  sp.  ijr..  as  well  ns  in 
tliH  prii^iortion  of  oil  and  r-^in  yield»'d  by  diili'P'nt 
samples,  i<carcely  any  two  of  which  exactly  n^wv. 


Even  the  odw*  taste,  and  transparency  tbiv 
sidenibly.  Brazilian  capivi  is  thin,  clear,  aad  fmh% 
while  the  West  Indian  is  thick,  f^den  yellov,  lea 
transparent,  and  has  a  less  agreeable  and  wmie- 
what  terebinthinate  smell.  Some  varietirs  ara 
opatjue,  and  continue  so.  uiiieM  filtered.  ThtJi  u  a 
most  troublesome  operation,  unleM  well  manased, 
and  without  proper  procautionn,  frequently  prnvea 
usclew.  The  opacity  «^i!erally  arises  from  the 
presence  of  water,  which  is  frequently  found  mixed 
with  copaiba  when  fint  imiiorte<L  This  it  rftaiiis 
with  (Treat  tenacity.  The  following  is  the  plan  I 
liave  found  to  answer  on  the  lar^e  scale.  Place 
the  casks  ujran  their  ends  in  a  warm  situation,  and 
leave  them  so  for  a  fortnight,  or  lon^r.  if  conve- 
nient. They  may  then  be  tap]ied  a  little  nhore 
the  ftottonif  when  some  of  them  will  generally  he 
found  quite  transparent,  and  may  be  drawn  off 
and  vat  ted,  care  beinjr  taken  to  avoid  shaking  np 
the  bottom.  Those  that  are  foul  must  be  tih«red 
throujrh  ouo  or  more  lonj;  Canton  flannel  ba^ 
sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  cistern,  placed  over  a 
suitable  receiver ;  a  few  pnmids  of  coan>i*ly -pow- 
dered charcoal  being  mixed  up  with  the  finrt  5  or 
(j  galloiiN  thrown  in.  This  will  rapidly  fill  up  tbe 
{>ores  of  the  bag,  and  make  the  balsam  flow  clear 
and  pale.  The  flnrt  runninjrs  shonkJ  bo  returard 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  trau>|iarent.  l*he  bot- 
toms of  the  casks,  containing  the  water  or  impa- 
rities, may  be  {wurt^d  into  a  large  can  or  jar.  and 
allowed  to  dejKwite  for  a  few  daXMi,  when  the  co- 
paiba may  be  fmured  off*  the  top,  and  fllterf  d.  X 
sudden  change  of  teniperattin.>  will  fn*qurnily  turn 
a  brilliant  sample  of  this  article  opaque  or  miiky; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  deemed  fit  to  send  out  by  the 
wliole8ale  trade,  unlews  it  will  "ir/fi/irT*  this  te«t. 
To  ascertain  this  point,  a  conmion  prartice  is  to 
till  a  small  liottle  with  the  copaiba,  and  to  leave  it 
out  of  doom  all  night  in  an  exixMed  situation.  See 
also  Bai.s\m  or  1*opaisa.) 

COPAIBA,  ALKALINE  TINCTf'RE  OF. 
(liEWiH  TiioMPsox.)  Pnp.  DiKwilve  H  oz.  of  ear- 
l)()nate  (formerly  snl)carboii:ite)  uf  |iota»«a  in  1  p:nt 
of  water,  and  add  to  this,  balHam  of  copaiba  in  a 
thin  stream,  constantly  btirring  the  inixtun\  unbl 
this,  at  iinst  wiiite  and  milky,  lieconies  cl-ar  l.ks 
jelly  or  amber,  which  will  gen<-ntlly  take  phtc^ 
when  alx)ut  a  pint  of  balsam  haii  been  added :  M-t 
the  mixture  asido  for  two  or  three  liount.then  imnr 
in  two  pints  of  spirit  of  wine,  tind  mix  the  whoJe 
together ;  the  solution  is  th'^n  fit  fur  um*,  and  may 
h**.  flavon.'d  with  any  of  the  essential  nil:*.  Sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  may  lie  snbxtituted  for  s|)iht  of  wine; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  de>troy  its  acidity  by  diM illa- 
tion from  lime  or  {wtassa.  otherwise  u  decomjKtoi- 
lion  will  take  place. 

This  solution  is  compatible  with  ioditle  of  jKitas- 
sium  and  nitrate  of  |iotiu«ia,  but  is  deromfK><^d  by 
all  earthy,  metallic,  and  amrnoniaeal  salts. such  as 
sMl]ihate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  iron,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  &c.,  whieli  must  not,  tlien*fore.  Ik*  ad- 
ministered in  conjunction  with  it.  (Chemist,  ir. 
.^il(».) 

COPAIBA  AND  KAT.I.  Prep.  Carbonate 
of  iiota»«sa  aud  water,  of  i-arh  e<pial  part-* :  dai- 
Nolve,  and  add  cnidually  traii^pan'nt  bal^tm  of  co- 
pailia  until  the  (luid,  at  first  iiiilkv,  tunis  ipiitr  cir.ir. 

(^OPAIBA  (WPSn.KS.  (ielatinoiu  capbulcf 
fdi'd  with  balsam  of  copaiba. 
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)PAIIIA  AND  RIIATANY.  CAPSULES 

Ricord  lias  recommended  capsules  of  co- 
lt coated  with  extract  of  rhatany,  as  much 
rior  to  the  common  ones  of  copaiba  alouo,  in 
reatmeat  of  blenorrhcDa.  They  may  be  easily 
md  by  either  of  tho   two  following  meth- 

By  immening,  for  an  instant,  the  common 
ale  in  the  following  composition :  or, 
By  forming  the  bodies  of  tho  capsules  with 
unmpoaition,  instead  of  with  gelatin^  and  fol- 
ig  the  same  manipulations  as  for  the  manu- 
ire  of  tho  common  gelatin  capsules. 
Ic  Rhatany  Composition.  Extract  of  rhatany, 
y  prepared  from  tho  root,  3  parts ;  sirup  of 
t  sucar  1  part ;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic   1 
Melt  tho  extract  and  reduce  it  in  a  water 
until  sufficiently  stiff,  wlicn  cold ;  do  the  same 
the  simp  and  gum ;  then  mix  tliem  together 
9  hot,  but  only  in  such  quantity  as  may  be 
mt  one  time. 

bew  capsules  are  said  to  sit  well  upon  tho 
pch,  the  tone  of  wliich  they  contribute  to 
are. 

3FAIBA,  MISCIBLE.  Prep.  Mix  trans- 
iit  balsam  of  copaiba  w^ith  half  its  volume  of 
r  of  potassa  of  double  strength. 
marks.  Different  samples  of  balsam  often  re- 
I  tiightly  difTercnt  quantities  of  the  solution  of 
■a ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  mix  them  gradually 
cantiouflly  together.  Should  the  mixture  bo 
00,  a  little  more,  of  one  or  other  of  the  ingrcdi- 

as  the  case  may  be,  will  render  it  clear.  No 
■houid  be  UKed.  This  article  is  miscibie  with 
T,  witli  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  milk  ;  and 

contaiuinz  all  the  volatile  oil  of  the  copaiba 
rery  valua^  preparation.  Its  activity  is  con- 
ed equal  to  the  balsam  itself,  and  it  is  given 
iiHar  doses. 

OPAIBA,  MIXTURE  OF.  (Ciiopart.) 
9.  CojKiiba,  alcohol,  simp  of  Tolu,  pepponnint 
T,  oran^e-flowpr  water,  of  each  Jij :  sweet 
B  of  nitre  3ij.  Pror.  Rub  the  copaibii  witli  the 
»  until  perfectly  mixed,  theu  add  tho  spirits, 
lastly  the  waten*. 

OPAIBA,  SOLUBLE.  Prep.  \.  Heat  mis- 
copoiba  to  the  trailing  point,  pour  it  Vvhile  hot 
a  '*  separator f^*  and  place  it  in  some  situation 
re  it  will  cool  slowly.  After  a  few  days  draw 
be  clear  portion  from  a  cock  or  hole  placed 
tho  bottom  of  the  ves«Hel,  oliser\'ing  to  slop  the 
dD  before  any  of  the  Huating  oil  begins  to  flow 
ugh.  A  very  little  concentrated  liquor  of 
■a  added  before  applying  the  heat,  will  render 
ore  soluble.  Prod.  Thick,  clear,  and  soluble 
Hre  water.  Resembles  copaiba  in  appearance. 
'.,  Agitate  balsam  of  copaiba  with  an  equal 
nue  of  liquor  of  potassa,  (P.  li. ;)  lioil  for  a 
minntes  in  a  clean  tinned  copper  pan,  then 

H  into  a  separator,  and  proceed  as  before. 
iner  than  the  last. 

OPAIBA,  SPECIFIC  SOLUTION  OF. 
iifK^s.)  Pr^.  I.  Bul.tam  of  copaiba  H  parts; 
IT  of  potassa  (P.  L.)  3  parts;  water  7  parts; 
K  for  2  or  3  minutes,  put  it  into  a  separator, 
allow  it  to  stand  for  5  or  0  days,  then  draw 
r  from  the  bottom,  avoiding  the  upi>er  stratum 
IL  To  the  ch'ar  liquid  add  1  part  of  swret 
t0  of  nitre,  perfectly  free  from  acid,  to  wliich  a 


few  drops  of  liquor  of  potassa  has  been  added, 
until  it  slightly  browns  turmeric  paper ;  should  it 
turn  foul  or  milky,  a  very  little  liquor  of  potassa 
will  usually  brighten  it ;  if  not,  place  it  in  a  clean 
separator  for  a  few  days,  and  draw  it  off  from  the 
bottom  as  before,  when  it  will  be  perfectly  brilliant 
without  Altering.  "^ 

Remarks. .  Some  persons  add  the  sweet  spiKtB  of 
nitre  while  the  solution  is  still  hot,  mix  it  in  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  immediately  cork  or  fasten  up 
the  vessel.  This  is  a  good  way  when  tho  article 
is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  but  is  objectionable  from  the 
lofls  of  spirit  thereby  occasioned,  and  the  danger, 
without  care,  of  bursting  the  separator. 

A  receipt  for  this  article,  upon  the  authority  of 
Battley,  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical works  for  some  years,  but  which  produces 
a  preparation  not  at  all  reeembling  "  Frank^s  spt' 
cific  solution."  It'is  as  follows:  "Take  12  oz. 
of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  6  oz.  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia ;  rub  together,  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  fil- 
ter, and  then  add  ^  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.*' 
(Gray^s  Supplement.)  I  have  tried  this  formula, 
and  I  find  the  product  to  be  a  white  tincture, 
scarcely  flavored  with  copaiba,  and  perfectly  lim- 
pid. No  sooner  is  balsam  of  copaiba  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  magnesia,  than  the  two  unite, 
and  produce  a  compound  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 
Such  is  the  atfinity  of  this  earth  for  copaiba,  (co- 
paibic  acid,)  that  it  will  even  take  it  from  caustic 
I>otassa.  Thus  I  find  the  solution  of  this  balsam, 
(containing  potassa,)  if  filtered  through  blotting- 
paper,  with  a  little  magnesia,  becomes  so  strongly 
alkaline  as  to  materially  injure  its  quality,  while 
a  glutinous  mass  is  deposited  upon  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  paper.  I  have  been  led  to  a  notice 
of  this  subject,  from  well  knowing  that  many  dmg- 
gists  have  adopted  this  formula,  and  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  results,  which  are.  however, 
only  Huch  as  might  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

COPAIBA,  SALT  OF.  S'yn.  Sal  CorAiB.E. 
There  are  two  ])roparations  bearing  this  name,  tho 
one,  copnihtc  acid,  and  the  other,  copnihate  of  an 
alkali.  They  are  both  sold  at  ridiculously  hinrh 
prices.  The  advertisement  of  one  of  tho.-*.'  prep- 
arations is  heralded  in  with  tho  following  {)r>eudo- 
philosopliical  announcement : 

*•  This  preparation  of  copaiba,  in  its  chemical 
and  medical  analo^rirs,  may  l>e  compared  to  <jui- 
I  nine  from  bark,  the  former  l)eing  the  tonic  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  tho  latter  that  of  the  der- 
moid Ktructures. 

•*  This  salt  contains  all  tho  properties  of  the 
halriam  of  copaiba  in  a  verj'  concentrated  fonn, 
without  its  nauseating  qualities,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  may  be  administered  to  the  most  deli- 
cate constitution." 

It  is  tho  general  opinion  of  medical  men,  that 
the  active  prui)erties  of  copuiba  reside  in  a  volatile 
or  essential  oil,  of  which  the  ahorr  preparation  is 
destitute.  It  is  therefore  diflicult  to  conceive  how, 
in  this  instance,  the  reverse  should  be  the  case.  I 
can  speak  from  my  own  experience,  and  that  of 
several  hijrh  authorities  to  whom  1  have  referred, 
'  that  both  the  vi^rid  and  acid  resins  of  copaiba  are 
j  alinoNt  inert,  and  that  all  the  alkaline  preparations 
of  these  subftances  are  nearly  similar.  I  have 
'  takfu  the  ••  sal  copaiba>"  myself,  and  have  watch- 
ed its  action  on  others,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
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perceive  any  good  effects  to  result  from  its  ad- '  a  line  powdrr.    The  mixture  nhould  be  ael  on  m 
ministration.  ,  fire  to  brink  as  to  make  it  boil  aInirMt  iinmedktelj'. 

COPAIUIC  ACID.  Sifn.  Cafivic  Acid.  The  The  wt^vl  sliuuld  be  uf  tin  or  other  metal,  tinng, 
yellow  brittle  resin  uf  bal^um  of  copaiba.  It  is  shaped  likf  u  wine-lwltle  with  a  luii^  n<>i*k,  and 
prc-}>ured  by  dii;(*stiii^  the  resin  (left  after  distilling  capable  of  lioldin<]r  o  quart:*.  The  mouth  shonld 
the  oil  from  tiiu  balsam)  in  alcohol,  wliich  dis-  ,  be  Klo|)p('d  with  a  cork,  in  which  a  notch  is  rut  to 
Holves  the  acid  n'.sin,  but  leaves  the  viscid  one.'  It  prrvi-ut  the  vessel  from  burslin<;.  •.Sheldrake.) 
may  lie  puriflrd  by  re-solution  in  alcohol.  It  forms  =  XIV.  A  fpuxl  varnish  may  In'  made  by  imurin^ 
about  50jJ  of  the  balsam.  <  upon  the  ]>ureHt  luni|ia  of  copal,  reduced  to  a  fine 

Prop.  An  ambi*r-culored,  brittle,  semi-cr^-stal-  mixas  in  n  mortur.  colorIe^s  vpirits  uf  tuqientine,  to 
line,  resinouH  bulmtance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  ;  about  one  third  higher  than  the  copal,  und  tritura- 
und  oil.s  reddens  litmus  pu])er,  und  forms  salts  with  '  tin«r  the  mixtiin^  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the 
the  buses,  called  copaivates.  These  may  £rrne-  .  day.  Next  moniini;  it  may  Ik*  |Miun>d  off  into  a 
rally  be  made  by  dn'ppiu«;  into  a  solution  of  the  Utttle  fur  use.  Successive  {tortious  of  oil  uf  tuqifii- 
ucid  in  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  u  soluble  tine  may  thus  be  worked  with  the  same  copal 
suit  of  the  base.  The  copaivates  of  ]Mitash,  sfnla.  '  mass.  (Varley,  Tilloch's  .Ma^;.  51.) 
and  anunouia  are  easily  prepared,  by  adding  to  an  al- !  '*,*' In  all  the  uUive  cases  the  copal  should  be 
coliulic  solution  of  the  acid  another  of  the  pure  alkali,  redur(>d  to  u  roartte  {lowder.  A  finr  pitwdrr  is  apt 
until  it  Ix^  neutndized,  when  flie  salts  may  Im'  ob-  ,  to  stick  tofrether  and  fonn  hard  ium{ts.  The  soiu- 
taiui'd  by  can-t'ul  evaporation.  (*opaivate  of  silver  tion  of  co|Kii,  even  in  ilx  must  ready  solvents,  is  al- 
ls formed  by  neiitruiizin^  the  ucid  with  nitrate  of  tended  with  sonu>  difficulty,  and  tmpieiitly  mis- 
silver,  both  lieiiiir  dissolved  in  aIc<»liol,  und  then  carries  in  the  hands  of  the  inex|M'rienced.  A  nnx- 
uddiuir  a  littl«>  liipior  of  anunouia,  when  a  white  tiire  of  cunutchoucine  und  alcohol  ;as  in  No.  11.^  b 
crystalline  precipitate  will  suliside.      The  copai-    an  exception. 

vates  of  lead,  lime,  and  iron,  as  well  as  bevend  i  ('OPAL.  MKLTEIX  Obtained  by  holdin]; 
others,  may  Ih>  made  in  a  similar  manner.  the  q-iiLM  before  u  ^ood  fire,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 

Copaivate  of  ma<rne>«ia  may  Ik*  made  by  adding;  cnpcd  melts,  it  may  drop  into  n  pan  of  water:  a 
copaivate  of  {Mitassa  to  a  solution  of  e|t.M>m  salts,  kind  of  oil  s4-]ia rates  from  it.  and  the  co|Kd  heconiea 
AH  these  salts  an*  easily  (lf-eom}H)se<l  by  acids.  soluble  in  hpirits  of  wine,  and  still  more  so  if  tlie 

('t)PAI*.     Stjn,  tliM  I'oi'AL.    A  resuious  uub-    meltiuir  i^  n-jM-ated. 
siance,  which  exudes  si)outaneoiL>ily  {T\n\\  the  Ulins  '      ('OPAL,    POWDERLIl).      Cojial  reduced  to 
cepallinum.  and  the  Kln>oe:irpus  co])alifer.    Whe->    i  .wder  .'-id  e\]K>sed  to  the  air  in  u  thin  btntunit 
(if  ^imhI  quality, it  is  too  hard  tube  seratehed  by  the    (mi  hii>ves  covered  with  ]Ki|ier,  for  \\  or  -1  monlhi. 
nail,  and  has  a  e<inelioi(]al  fracture.     It  dissolx'es  '  Soliibje  in  alcohol. 

Vtitii  ditlicully.  and  this,  coudiiued  with  its  extreme  I  4'0]*PI''k.  (I'rom  cuprum,  a  corruption  of 
iianhiess,  renders  it  very  valuable  for  makin(r  var-  cr'7<w(,  iVmn  the  island  of  ('y]iruK,  wiu-nee  it  was 
nisht's.  .  formerly  liroiii;lit.;     A   n-d-colored  metal,  too  will 

Solvents.  I.  Cuoutrfwucine ;  sparinjily.  H.  known  to  n-ijiiire  (h-M-rijition. 
Kipial  j)ar1s  of  rnoatrhnuriur  and  nlrohul,  of  *.'":•."):  Ilift.  Cupper  and  its  alloys  njipear  to  have  IffU 
tVeelv  S'iliihii'  ill  the  cold.  III.  Afuttthiti'  tilro/uil,  known  to  the  iiiM  reiiiotf*  ic'es  of  :iiit:iiiKtv.  Ilr^«. 
addvd  •;radii;ill\  to  the  copal.  jire\iously  nMidend  an  alloy  of  cii|ipiT.  is  mf-ntiniied  by  Mt«.«-s  Job. 
IXt'latiiious  by  wafer  of  ainiii<uiia.  a}..»i.»:tiiiu  the  '  xx\iii.!  iipw-.trd**  ui'  H'lMO  year*  lH-f'«;-i' th»'  ii.rtli  ol 
union  with  lie;il.  IV.  Alro/ml  iiddi-d  to  the  e<i-  ('hrist.  i.ll.ilis..  'J'iiis  nut.d  is  toiind  in  the  in<'- 
ji:d.  previou.-Iy  softened  with  ether.  V.  Ahsfilttfr  taMie  st;iti>.  uutl  in  emnbiiiatifMi  with  ii\y;^eii.  liui- 
nlrnhol  \\  parts,  ifiire.oted  on  copal  1  part  for  :J1  phur.  aeiiU,  aiidoiher  iiiinera!^.  and  in  tiie  nr^^anic 
hours.  .;ruverd«trlien.'!  VI.  Afrnhul,  \o  wliieh  a  kin'jd<iiii.  in  the  .tshes  of  plants,  and  in  tlu-  IAmiI 
little  camphor  has  Imi-ii  addi-d.  VII.  hither  :  and  '  ot  uniiiials.  S.ir/.can.'  Th<' e<ip|H-r  of  rvMunierce 
this  solution  may  In*  diluted  with  alcohol.  VIII.  |  is  priiieip;dly  prepan  d  fniui  eopjM'r  pynl'-s.  a  mixed 
Oils  of  ntsftmiry  and  /r/rft/r/i  r.  iVpiUe  :  too  ex- .  sul|ihiirct  of  inm  and  eo'iper.  fuuud  in  ('oriiwall.aad 
j>ensive  for  iri-neral  US'*.     IX.  f 'o/k//.  In-at«d  until    olh»'r  parts  oj"  tlu' wcn  Id. 

it  tuses,  acquires  the  pnipi-rly  of  disvilviujj  in  tnr- 1  PnjK  ('npjii'r  i**  only  pn-pand  frt>in  ii.s  ops  oo 
pentine  and  alcohol.  X.  i'ojuil^  reduc'-i|  t'»  pow-  '  the  lar;;*'  n-.i!e.  The  eopfii-r  j»\  rites  i>  tir^t  rtKlstfd. 
der  and  exj^^-ed  for  sonii'  linn*  to  the  air.  al.»o  Ih'-  ,  and  tli>-iiMiieIt<-d,  by  wlii<'!i  |iroe»'ss  "  mainr  m*Mr 
comics  soluble  in  aleohol  and  tur])i-ntiu«-.   XI.   /)/#/-    is  prmiuet  i|  :  tlii>  i>  airain  subniilliMl  to  cahiuatioa 


2 /I J  litntrftl  oil,  at   n»'arly  tin-  boiliiej  |M)int.  i\\<- 


and  sm'-ltiuL;,  when  "tint:  lUftui"  i'*  iihtaiii*'d.     li 


solves  copal,  and  will  Is'ar  dilution  u>th  spirit'*  of  j  alter»'ari!n  ijiid'-r;;oe.s  the  proce.-s  of  retiinn:;  aiiJ 
tur]i'-ntini'   as  soon   as  it   has  eouled  siitrieinitly.  ■  lnn:;liriiiiitr- 

Tlii>  is  the  enniiiiou  way  of  niakiii'^  rujial  \arnihh.  !  I'mji.  'i'his  metal  is  rnalleahli'  and  di;rti!e.  It 
XII.  .Iwwjiit/i  enables  oil  of  tur|M'ntiiie  t"  di>s<»lvi'  j  ha-*  a  ^|»•  «.'j;i':  gravity  of  r»—  to  si».  i;i.».es  at  aliout 
copal :  lull  it  rei|uireti  such  nice  maiia'ji-iiieiit  of  2'»)lP  I'alir.,  and  Vf»latili7.rs  at  hii:h'  r  t*-iii|K'n- 
tli'*    tire,    th.it    it    seldom    sneei-i-ds    (■'•iiiplftely.  i  tnr*  s.    It  forms  nniip  nms  eomjM)iinds.  all  i>f  uhich 


;Lew:-i.)  XIII.  ."  ■  'Tr'/ r#i ••*//.  trilunit-d  wilh 
a  little  camjdior.  s<  .•«  .^^  and  is-i-iiiii<'s  a  coiierrnt 
mass  :    and  ciniphnr.  a<ldeti  eiihrr  to  aleuiio]  or 


art'  iiiore  nr  le<«<  |Mii  i)mi>iis. 

i'/ittr.  airl  T*  */*.     The  »>oIutiinif  of  i-iiji|nr  j»w- 
s«'«.;  a  lilu-'  or  i.T«'''n  coI.«r,  and  yii*ld  a  hiUi-  prirjv 


oil  of  tuqN-ntine,  n-nili-rs  it  astilveni  of  eop:tl.  ^  if/.,  i  it.iii-  ^M:i|  •^••d.i  or  |Kita.»sa.  .Viiiiiionia  prmKiei-*  a 
of  camphor  i->  sutlieimt  for  1  quart  ot'oil  of  turpi-n*  Moii-wh.ti  pn-eijiitatr-.-Nnlnlili'  in  an  i-xc<  "o  of  ihf 
tine,  which  hh'iuiil  be  of  the  ImM  (|iia1ity  :  and  tin-  ,  |i)i  ■■i|iitaiit.  Inriiiiiii;  a  d«-*-]i  biih'  Mtlntioii.  PnisMdt^ 
<"o])al,  alNMit  lb'- ^i/.t>  of  a  lari;e  walnut.  sliouM  In*  ;  i.l  piita>li  «'i\i'.- a  ridili-li-hrovMi  pri'erpitalr.  ^ul- 
brukeu  into  very  small  pieces,  but  uot  reduced  tu  ;  pliureted  h\dro'|;en  uud  hydrosulpliurtts,  a  block 
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oae.  A  polished  iron  plate,  immezBed  in  an  acldu- 
tooB  ■oliition  of  copper,  becomes  coated  with  that 
metaL 

Ettim,  The  quantity  of  copper  present  m  any 
compound,  may  be  estimated  by  throwing  it  down 
fnnn  its  solution  by  pure  potaasa,  after  which  it 
most  be  carefully  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
and  weighed.  Thu  will  give  the  quantity  of  the 
oxide  from  which  its  equivalent  of  metallic  copper 
may  be  calculated ;  every  5  parts  of  the  former 
being  (as  near  as  possible)  equal  to  4  of  tho  latter. 
Copper  may  also  be  precipitated  at  once  in  the 
metallic  state,  by  immersing  a  piece  of  polished 
steel  into  the  solution,  but  this  method  will  not  give 
very  accurate  results.  Copper  may  be  separated 
from  lead  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  nitric 
solution,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  when  water 
digested  on  the  residuum  will  dissolve  out  the  sul- 
pluite  of  copper,  but  leave  the  sulphate  of  lead  be- 
hind. From  this  solution  the  oxide  of  copper  may 
be  thrown  down  as  before.  Copper  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  zinc  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  wliich 
will  throw  down  a  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  may 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  treated  as  above. 

Vtet.  The  applications  of  copper  in  the  arts  are 
too  well  known  to  require  notice.  In  medicine,  3 
or  4  grains  of  the  filings  were  formerly  given  iu 
rheumatism,  and  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 

Ant.  Copper  in  the  metallic  state  appears  to  be 
inert,  but  most  of  its  compounds  are  poisonous. 
The  antidotes  are,  the  white  of  egg,  milk,  or  flour 
mixed  with  water.  Iron  filings  (Payen,  Cbcvaliier, 
Dumas)  and  the  prussiate  of  potatsh  have  also  been 
recommended.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  latter 
may  be  taken  dissolved  in  water,  and  ^  oz.  or  more 
of  the  former,  ad  libitum.  Sugar  has  also  been 
proposed  as  an  antidote.  (Duval,  Postel.) 

COPPER,  ALLOYS  OF.  With  zinc  copper 
forms  brass ;  with  tint  bronze,  belU  and  cannon 
metal.  An  alloy  made  with  100  parts  of  copper 
and  50  of  tin,  forms  speculum  metal.  White  cop- 
per is  formed  by  the  addition  of  metallic  arsenic, 
and  German  silver  is  a  mixture  of  nickel,  zinc,  and 
cc^per.  See  these  articles  in  their  alphabetical 
places. 

COPPER,  ACETATES  OF.  L  (Neutral 
Acetate.  Syn.  Distilled  Verdigris.  Binacetate 
of  Copper.  Crystallized  Verdigris.)  Prep.  Dis- 
solve verdigris  iu  vinegar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
eryvtallize.     It  forms  dark  green  or  blue  cr)'Btals. 

II.  (Diacetate.  Syn.  Verdigris.  ASrugo.) 
Formed  by  exposing  sheets  of  copper  to  the  vapor 
of  acetic  acid,  in  a  warm  situation.  (See  Vrrdi- 
GBis.)     It  forms  a  green  or  bluish-green  powder. 

III.  {Sesquibasic  Acetate.)  The  blue  portion 
of  verdigris,  soluble  in  water. 

IV.  ( Trisacetate.)  The  green  insoluble  portion 
of  verdigris. 

COPPER,  ARSENITE  OF.  Svn.  Scheele's 
Geeem.  Prep.  Mix  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  44  of  water,  with  a  solution  of 
2  parts  of  potash  of  commerce,  and  1  of  pulverized 
anenious  acid,  also  in  44  of  water.  Both  solu- 
tione  being  wann,  the  first  is  to  bo  gradually 
poured  into  the  second.  The  grass-green  insoluble 
pcccipitate  is  to  be  woHhed  with  water. 

COPPER,  AMMONIURETED.  Syn.  Cv- 
mo-suLPiiATE  or  Ammonia.  Ammoxiateu  C-opprr, 
(P.  £.)     Prep.    (Ammonio-sulphate  of  Copper, 
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P.  L.)  Sulphate  of  copper  ^ ;  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  ^'tes.  Rub  them  together  until  carbonic 
acid  ceases  to  evolve,  then  wrap  it  up  in  bibulous 
paper  and  dry  it  in  tho  air. 

Prop.  By  heat  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxide 
of  copper  remains.  Its  aqueous  solution  changes 
the  color  of  turmeric,  and  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  renders  it  green.    (P.  L.) 

Uses.  Employed  in  pyrotcchny.  It  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  ^  to  5  grs.  in  chorea,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  &c.,  but  it  is  principally  employed  as  an 
injection  and  as  a  colly rium,  in  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea. 

Remarks.  Great  core  must  be  taken  in  drying 
this  article,  as  it  is  apt  not  only  to  lose  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  weight,  but  beconio  of  an  inferior  color. 
Both  the  ingredients  should  be  separately  reduced 
to  powder  before  mixing. 

COPPER,  BEAN-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt  cop- 
per,  and  pour  it  in  a  small  stream  into  boiling  wa- 
ter. It  is  in  small  lumps  like  peas  or  beans,  hence 
its  name. 

COPPER,  BLANCHED.  Prep.  Fuse  cop- 
per with  Y*y  of  its  weight  of  neutral  arsenical  salt, 
under  a  flux  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal,  and  pow- 
dered glass. 

COPPER,    CARBONATE    OF.     Syn.  Di- 

CARBONATE    OF  CoPPER.       MiNERAL  GrEEN.     Prep. 

Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  to  a 
hot  solution  of  protosulphate  of  copper. 

Remarks.  The  beautiful  green  mineral  called 
malachite,  is  a  hydrated  dicarbouate  of  copper.  If 
the  solution  of  copper  in  the  above  formula  be  em- 
ployed cold,  the  precipitate  has  a  bluish-green 
color.     (See  Verditer.) 

COPPER,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (Suft- 
chloride.  Sun.  Dichloride  of  Copper.  Resin 
of  ditto.  J^hite  muriate  of  ditto.)  Distil  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  copper  fiiuigs,  with  two  ports  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

li.  (Chloride.  Syn.  Muriate  of  Copper,  /fy- 
drochloraie  of  ditto.  Protochloride  of  ditto.) 
Dissolve  protoxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid, 
evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  This  salt  forms  green  needles,  is  de- 
liquescent, soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  heated, 
(under  400°,)  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  anhy- 
drous chloride  of  copper,  and  assumes  tho  form  of 
a  yellow  powder.  Tho  first  of  those  preparations 
is  somctuncB  called  the  protochloride  or  muriate  ; 
the  second  the  dentochloride. 

COPPER,  CHROMATE  OF.  Prep.  Pre- 
cipitate a  salt  of  copper,  with  neutral  chromate 
of  potash ;  or  dissolve  hydrated  peroxide  or  car- 
bonate of  copper  in  chromic  acid.  Caustic  ammo- 
nia dissolves  this  salt,  fonning  a  magnificent  dark- 
green  liquid,  from  which,  by  the  admixture  of 
spirit  of  wine,  ammonio-chromate  of  copper,  or 
cupro-chromato  of  ammouia,  is  disengaged  in  tho 
form  of  a  powder  of  a  splendid,  rather  dark-green 
appearance.  The  readiest  way  of  preparing  this 
pennaneut  and  beautiful  color,  is  to  add  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash  to  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper. 

COPPER,  FEATHER-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt- 
ed copper,  {)oured  in  a  small  stream  into  cold 
water.  It  forms  small  pieces,  with  a  feathered 
edge,  hence  tho  name.  It  is  used  to  make  solu- 
tion of  copper. 
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COPPER  GREEN.  Syn,  Oxy^hloride  of 
CopTEB.  Bremen  Green.  Brukswick  ditto. 
Friezlan'D  ditto.  Prtp.  Pour  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  muriate  of  anunonia  over  copper  filincs 
or  shreds  in  a  close  veMsel,  keoj)iufr  the  mixture  in 
a  warm  place,  and  adding  more  of  tlie  solution 
from  time  to  time,  till  3  parts  of  muriate  and  H  of 
copper  have  been  used.  After  standing  a  few 
weeks,  tlie  pii^nient  is  to  bo  separated  from  the 
unoxidized  copper,  by  wushinp^  throiifrh  a  sieve; 
and  then  it  is  to  be  well  waslied,  and  dried  slowly 
in  the  shade.  This  frmen  is  nlmost  always  adul- 
terated with  cenise,  which  improves  the  color. 

Remarks.  A  mixture  of  cream -tart  rate,  or  car- 
bonate of  copper,  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  ma|;- 
nesia,  is  also  sold  under  Uio  nanio  of  Brunswick 
green. 

COPPER,  IN  FINE  POWDER.  Prtp.  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  uud  precipitated  with  distilled  zinc. 
The  precipitati*d  copp«-r  w  then  fiopurated  from  the 
adherent  zinc  by  diluted  t>u!pliuric  acid,  uud  dried 
by  exposure  to  a  moderate  tpm|)crature.  Froiii 
recently  precipitated  chloride  of  niiver,  an  exceed- 
va^y  fine  silver-duHt  may  also  Ix*  obtained  by  boil- 
ing it  with  water,  arid ii luted  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc.     (Boettger's  Beit  rage.) 

COPPER,  KJDIDE  OF.  I.  {.Iodide.)  When 
iodide  of  potawiuin  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  copper,  a  diuiodide  of  cop}i**r  fulls  down,  and  an 
iodide  remains  in  solution.     It  is  but  little  kinm-n. 

II.  (Ditiiodide.)  To  a  Kohition  of  4  purtM  of 
protosulphate  of  copper,  and  5  parts  of  protnttul- 
phate  of  iron,  add  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potusNum. 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Remarks.  The  last  preparation  Ik  that  romnion- 
ly  known  in  trade  hv  the  name  of  irxiide  of  cop|NT. 

COPPER,  OXIl)ES  OF.  I.  (lUark  Oxidr. 
Syn.  Protoxide  of  C«/»/i<r.)  Prrp.  TliiN  may 
be  formed  by  ralciniu';  metallic  copper,  nitrate  oi' 
copper,  or  the  hydrate,  thrown  down  fmin  sulii- 
tions  of  the  Halts  of  roji|MT  by  iiieans  of  pun'  jio- 
tossa.  This  preparation  waM  fnnnerly  <r;illed  iho 
deutoxido  of  co])per.  It  is  not  rhanired  by  heat, 
but  readily  gives  out  its  oxygen  when  heated  with 
combustible  matter :  heiire  its  general  use  in  or- 
ganic analvNiM  for  Kiipplying  oxyifen. 

II.  {Red  Oxidr.  Syn.  Dioxide  of  Copper.) 
Prep.  a.  Mix  3l*fi  parts  of  coi)jMr  fiiinir*  with  'M\'\\ 
parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  heat  them  to- 
gether in  a  coven'd  cnirible. 

h.  Boil  a  solution  of  the  aretnte  of  protoxide  of 
copper  with  sugar :  collect  the  red  jiowder,  w:ish  it 
with  water,  and  dr\'  it. 

r.  Mixdicliloride  nf  cop|)er  with  an  equal  weight 
of  carlNinuto  of  sndn,  and  Uwvt  it  at  a  low  n'd 
heat,  then  well  wash  the  iii:uis  with  water,  and 
dry  the  n»d  powder. 

d.  Mix  lOU  parts  of  sulphate  of  copjier  with  r»7 
parts  of  earlN>nate  of  soda,  .'both  in  cr>'stalH,)  and 
fuse  them  at  a  gentle  heat:  c<n>1,  pulverize,  add 
:2r)  parts  of  fine  copi>er  tilings,  ram  the  mixture 
into  a  rrurihle,  eover  it  over,  and  exiKwe  it  for  :2() 
ininuteM  to  a  white  heat. 

t.  A  Hat II rated  j'ohition  of  sugar  of  milk,  con- 
tain iiir  wnne  carbi>uate  of  Kula.  is  |>oured  over  n«- 
renilv  pri'pan*<l  nmist  hyd rated  oxide  of  copper, 
and  heated  to  l»oiInig.  '  A  dark  orange -colon-d 
]irecipilate  of  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  copjwr  soon 


appears,  from  which  saccharine  matter  is  remored 
by  wasliing  ia  distilled  water,  and  then  dried. 

/.  {Magnificently  red  anhydrous  protoxide  of 
copper.)  A  solution  of  27  parts  of  coneHmgar,  ia 
(H)  parts  of  water,  is  pournl  over  9  parts  of  hy- 
drate of  oxide  of  copper,  (weiglicd  in  tlie  com- 
preaeed  and  still  moist  state :}  a  solution  of  IS 
parts  of  caustic  potaasa,  in  60  parts  of  water,  is 
added  ;  the  wliole  mass  well  agitated  together  at 
the  ordinary  temperatures,  and  strained  through 
linen.  If  the  dark-blue  liquid,  after  being  paswd 
through  the  strainer,  is  heated,  continually  titsrhng 
over  tlie  water-bath,  anhydrous  protoxide  of  cop- 
|>er  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  becomes  colorieas. 
(Boettger*s  Beitrage.) 

Remarks.  Red  oxide  of  copper  resembles  me- 
tallic cop|M>r  in  appearance.  It  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment and  a  bronze.  Bv  heat  it  is  converted  into 
the  black  oxide.  With  aumionia  it  fonns  a  color- 
l<>rM  solution,  but  nipidly  becomes  blue  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  This  preparation  was  funnerly 
called  protoxide  of  copper. 

III.  (Peroxide.)  Fonned  by  the  action  of  per- 
oxide of  liy<Ini|:en  water,  on  the  hyd  rated  black 
oxide.  (Theniard.)  It  is  very  liable  to  spontane- 
ous deconi|iosition. 

Remarks.  According  to  the  opinions  of  Berie- 
liuri,  ThoMijJson,  Liebig,  Gregory,  and  othei»,tbe 
e({  of  copper  is  31*6,  and  consequently  the  ird 
oxide  is  a  nub-  or  di-oxide,  and  the  black  the  oxide 
or  protoxide.  The  former  containing  G3'2  |iam 
of  co])iKT  and  8  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  31-ti  of 
oopp«T  uiid  M  of  oxygen.  But  if  the  eq.  of  copper 
Im>  taken  at  ti3':2,  as  is  done  by  some  |ien»nit,  the 
fin<t  of  those  prepunilioiis  must  be  n'garded  a:*  the 
protoxide,  and  tlie  second  as  the  deuto-  or  bin- 
ox  idi>.  The  latter  terms  were  generally  a{»plied 
to  them  in  cheniiral  work«>,  until  within  the  lut 
lew  years.  The  black  oxide  ha**  uImi  lie<-n  ealled 
the  peroxide.  ThiN  ex]ilanation  is  called  tor,  u 
pH'vent  the  tvro  in  chcmistrv  ini>takin«r  tlie  one 
|»reparation  for  the  other. 

COPPER,  SAi/rs  OF.  Tliese  nn»  nior*»  or 
U'KM  |N)isonouK.  and  may  1h>  recognised  in  the  man- 
ner as  <Iesrri!)ed  under  the  article  ('oppkr. 

fOPPER  VES.SELS.  Cnlinar)-  and  pharnia- 
reutical  vessi'ls  arc  very  commonly  made  ot  rop- 
{ht,  but  too  much  caution  raiinot  l>e  e\erei«ietl  in 
their  eiii])loyitient.  Arid  siniiis,  vi^ceiuble  juicr*. 
aqueous  extracts,  soujw.  Mews,  &r.,  prepared  >n 
e(ip|)er  Miiirepans,  or  U/iterH,  receive  a  metal- 
lic roittamiiiation  projiortional  to  the  lenclh  uf 
time  they  an>  ex|Nwod  to  the  action  of  the  metoL 
Such  vewelH  are  freipiently  tinned,  for  the  purpne 
of  pH'tectini;  the  copp'r  fniiii  contact  with  th»"ir 
conteiitH,  bnl  this  lilm  of  tin  is  necessarily  very 
thin,  and  ml*!  otl*  by  constant  use.  When  acsii 
nr  aeidiiliiUH  tliiids  ar(>  Imiled  rn  vessels  of  imper- 
fectly tinned  ropjH>r,  a  {H>rtion  of  the  tin  iii  iskeD 
np  by  the  liquid,  and  defio^ited  upon  the  abraded 
nr  expo«i'd  part,  thuH  protect in-r  the  copper  from 
the  larther  action  of  the  inen*itruiim:  but  llie  pro- 
tective {Nmer  of  Kiieh  a  deiKisile  is  liiiiilinl.  audit 
has  lM>en  proved  that  when  a  coaliiif;  of  iDrtu!  is 
extremely  thin.  thoiit;h  ap|H'arinir  quite  )Krfert  to 
the  e\e.  it  has  u  certain  jKiriMty.  that  iH-niiit^  the 
action  of  aeids  on  the  metal  iH'neath.  Thr*  baf 
Immmi  prctved  to  Im-  the  case,  even  when  lln'iJfjH-j'.lf 
is  of  silver.     (Warrington.;     When  cuji|kt  ve»«:* 
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ue  allowed  to  remain  wet  or  dirty,  and  especially 
greasy,  a  poisonous  green  matter  foiftiB  upon  their 
sorfaee,  somewhat  similar  to  yerdigris,  and  if  ar- 
ticles prepared  in  them  without  their  being  fint 
properly  cleaned,  be  taken  as  food,  serious  conse- 
quences may  ensue.  Cases  of  poisoning  from  this 
eanse  are  frequently  met  with,  and  instances  of 
Tomiting  following  the  use  of  such  articles  are  still 
more  common.  I  have  known  extracts  prepared 
in  copper  pans  deposite  a  coating  of  that  metal 
upoa  the  knives  used  to  stir  them,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  inspisnited  juices  of  fresh  vegetables,  and 
especially  the  pulps  of  fruit,  prepared  in  vessels  of 
the  same  metal,  have  exhibited  the  presence  of 
copper  on  the  application  of  chemical  tests.  The 
most  wholesome  material  for  culmary  utensils  is 
thin  sheet  iron  or  tin  plate,  which  is  very  durable 
if  kept  clean  and  dry  when  not  in  use.  Copper 
vessels  of  every  kind  should  be  cleaned  out,  im- 
mediately before  use,  even  though  they  may 
not  appear  to  want  it,  and  on  no  acpount  should 
they  be  employed  for  any  fluids  that  are  the  least 
acidalous,  or  that  are  required  to  remain  long  in 
them. 

COPPERAS.  Sifn.  Guen  Copperas.  Green 
VrTRioi.  Vitriol  of  Iron.  Commercial  Sul- 
phate ar  Iron.  Crude  sulphate  of  iron,  made  by 
allowing  iron  pyrites  to  effloresce  in  the  air,  wash- 
ing out  the  salt,  boiling  along  with  scraps  of  old 
iron,  evapmting  and  crystallizing. 

COPPER.\S,  CALCINED.  Syn,  Dried 
ScLjpUATB  OP  Iron.  Calcined  ditto.  Prep.  Heat 
green  vitriol  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pot,  or  spread 
it  ont  in  a  warm  situation,  until  it  becomes  white 
and  dry.  Uee.  It  is  astringent  and  drying,  and  is 
sometimes  used  in  making  ink,  and  in  dyeing. 

CORAL,  FACTITIOUS.  Prepared  chalk 
dried,  colored  with  a  little  sesquioxido  of  iron,  or 
rose  pink,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  This  is  al- 
moin universally  sold  by  the  druggists  for  powdered 
coraL     It  possesses  similar  properties. 

CORDIAL,  (in  Medicine.)  Any  warm  stim- 
ulant that  tends  to  raise  the  spirits  and  promote 
the  circulation.  The  principal  cordial  medicines 
are  the  aromatized  tinctures. 

CORDIAL,  (LN  THE  art  of  the  Rectifier.) 
Aromatized  and  sweetened  spirit,  employed  as  a 
beverage. 

Cordials  are  prepared  by  either  infusing  the  aro- 
matics  in  the  spirit,  and  drawing  ofi*  tho  essence 
by  distillation,  which  is  then  sweetened,  or  without 
datillation,  by  flavoring  the  spirit  with  essential 
oils,  or  simple  digestion  on  the  ingredients,  adding 
sugar  or  sirup,  as  before.  Malt  or  inolusses  spirit 
is  the  kind  usually  employed,  and  for  this  purpose 
should  he  perfectly  flat!orle89 ;  as,  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  the  quality  of  tho  cordial  will  be  inferior. 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  generally  the  most  free 
from  flavor,  and  when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength 
with  water,  forms  the  best  and  purest  spirit  for 
cordial  liquors.  Spirit  which  has  been  freed  from 
its  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rectification,  is 
commonly  called  *  pure,*  'flavorlesSf*  *  plain*  or 
*mUnt  Bpirit*  The  solid  ingredients  should  be 
coarsely  pounded  or  bruised,  before  digestion  in  the 
spirit,  and  this  should  be  done  immediately  before 
potting  them  into  the  cask  or  vat ;  as,  after  tliey 
are  bruised,  they  rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  prop- 
erties by  exposure  to  the  air.    The  practice  of 


drying  the  ingredients  before  pounding  them, 
adopted  by  some  workmen  for  the  mere  sake  of 
lessening  the  labor,  cannot  be  too  much  avoided, 
as  the  least  exposure  to  heat  tends  to  lessen  their 
aromatic  properties,  which  are  very  volatile.  The 
length  or  time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested 
in  the  spirit,  should  never  be  less  than  3  or  4 
days,  but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.  In  either  case,  the  time 
allowed  for  digestion  may  be  advantageously  ex- 
tended to  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  frequent  agi- 
tation should  be  had  recourse  to.  When  essential 
oils  are  employed  to  give  the  flavor,  they  should 
be  first  dissolved  in  a  little  strong  alcohol,  or  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  so  as  to  make  a  perfectly  trans- 
parent solution;  and  when  added  to  the  spirit, 
they  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  whole  mass  as 
rapidly  and  as  perfectly  as  possible,  by  laborious 
and  long-continued  agitation.  In  managing  the 
still,  the  fire  should  be  proportioned  to  the  ponder- 
osity of  the  oil  or  flavoring,  and  the  receiver  should 
be  changed  before  the  faints  come  over,  as  the 
latter  are  unfit  to  be  mixed  with  the  cordial.  The 
stronger  spirit  may  be  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  clear  soft  water,  or  the  clar- 
ified sirup  used  for  sweetening.  The  sugar  em- 
ployed should  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  pref- 
erably made  into  capillaire  or  sunp  before  adding 
it  to  the  aromatized  spirit ;  and  this  should  not  be 
added  until  the  latter  has  been  rendered  perfectly 
fine  by  filtering  or  fining.  Some  spirits,  as  aniseea, 
&c.,  frequently  require  this  treatment,  which  b 
best  pefformed  by  running  them  through  a  fine 
and  clean  wine-bag,  having  previously  mixed  them 
with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  magnesia.  By  good 
management,  cordials  thus  made  will  be  perfectly 
*<  clear"  and  transparent ;  but  should  this  not  be 
the  case,  tliey  may  be  fined  with  the  whites  of 
about  12  or  20  eggs  to  the  hogshead,  or  by  adding 
a  little  alum,  either  alone,  or  followed  by  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  both  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter. In  a  week  or  a  fortnight  tho  liquor  will  be 
clear.     (See  Clarification.) 

A  most  convenient  and  easy  way  of  manufac- 
turing cordials,  especially  where  it  is  wished  to 
avoid  keeping  a  largo  stock,  is  alwa^'s  to  keep  two 
casks  of  sweetened  spirit  ready  prepared,  at  the 
strength  of  60  or  64  u.  p.  The  one  should  contain 
1  lb.  of  su^r  to  the  gallon,  tho  other  3  lbs.  per 
gallon.  From  these  may  be  made  spirit  of  any 
intermediate  sweetness,  which  may  bo  flavored 
with  any  essential  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  any 
aromatic  spirit,  prepared  either  by  digestion  or  dis- 
tillation. As  a  general  rule,  tho  concentrated  es- 
sences may  be  niudo  by  dissolving  1  oz.  of  tho  es- 
sential oil  in  1  pint  of  tho  strongest  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.  This  solution  should  be  kept  in  well- 
corked  bottles,  and  used  by  dropping  it  cautiously 
into  tho  sweetened  spirit,  until  the  desired  flavor  is 
produced.  During  this  operation,  the  cordial  sliould 
bo  frequently  and  violently  shaken,  to  produce  a 
perfect  admixture.  Should  sufiicient  essence  to 
foul  tho  liquor  be  added  by  accident,  the  transpa- 
rency may  bo  restored  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
more  spirit,  or  by  clarification. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordials,  is  the  addition  of  too  much  fia* 
voring.  Poisons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  strong 
aromatics  and  essential  oils,  seldom  sufficiently 
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timate  tlieir  power,  and  consequently,  penerally 
add  too  mucli  of  them,  and  thus  not  only  is  the 
liqaor  rendered  disagreeably  high  flavored,  but  the 
quantity  of  oil  present  turns  it  *  milky,*  or  *fouW 
on  the  addition  of  the  water.  This  again  is  an- 
other sourco  of  annoyance,  as  from  the  consist- 
ence or  viscidity  of  the  fluid,  it  is  less  readily 
'fined  down*  than  unsweetened  liquor,  and  often 
gives  much  trouble  to  clumaiy  and  inexperienced 
operators.  The  most  certain  way  to  prevent  this 
is  to  use  /oo /i///r, rather  than  too  much  flavoring; 
for  if  tho  quantity  prove  insuflicient,  it  may 
readily  be  *  brought  up,*  even  after  the  cordial  is 
made. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  previous  remarks  will 
render  this  branch  of  the  rectifler*s  art  far  more 
perfect  and  easy  of  performance  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, and  will,  in  most  cases,  pro<luce  at  once  a  sat- 
isfactory article,  *fine,  nieretf  and  pleanant* 

It  may  be  observed,  before  concluding  this  short 
notice,  that  the  majority  of  cordials  may  be  made 
with  the  pure  essential  oils,  of  nearly  equal  flavor 
to  those  prepared  by  distillation  :  and  for  snrli  us 
are  colored,  simple  digestion  of  the  ingredientii  is 
almost  universally  employed.  Inferior  lump,  or 
even  good  bniwn  sugar  is  usi>d  for  some  dark  and 
strong-flavored  articles.  IngreditMits  that  are  not 
volatile,  are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distil- 
lation. Though  I  iiuve  said  that  very  excellent 
conlials  may  btr  made  trithnnt  distillation,  yet  tho 
8till  should  lie  always  employed  to  impart  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  volatile  iinunatics  to  tipirits, 
when  tho  exponw,  labor,  and  tinn'  are  of  no  ini- 
iwrtance  cotnpariMl  to  the  priMluctlon  of  a^HUjierior 
article.  The  strenirth  at  wliieh  roniials  an^  usu- 
ally sent  out  by  |H>nnilM  in  (>t)  or  (M  u.  p. 

i-OUDI.VL/.AMSKEI).  /Vr/>.  I.  Anisood 
(bniised)  1  lb.;  proof  »<pirit  fi  galltms:  marerati* 
for  a  wrek  ;  then  dis^til  5  {r:tlh>iiM :  add  2  i;a lions 
of  clear  soft  wutiT,  and  1  ffallnn  f»f  rlarit'iod  sirup. 
This  will  niako  H  yriilloiis  of  ronlial  '2  \  u.  p.,  wliirh 
is  as  wi'ak  lus  '•  auisee<r'  should  ♦vir  Im*  iuad«>.  It 
may  Im'  rodurcd  by  swi'i-u-iipd  water. 

II.  lusteadof  dislillin<;otrtlie  spirit,  nirrelv  pass 
it  thrmiirh  a  wine-bag,  to  take  otK  tin*  M'fd.  lower 
it  with  clear  soft  wat»T,  and  sweet ('u  an  befure. 

III.  Instead  of  1  lb.  of  aiiiH>ed.  add  eimujrh  of 
tlie  essential  oil,  dissolved  in  spirit  nf  wine,  to  pro- 
duce the  desiri'd  tlavor ;  *J  drnehms  of  the  oil  is 
fuUv  equal  to  1  lb.  rtf  the  seeHs. 

(MIKDIAL,  HIIMOr.s,  (011 AMUKR- 
LAl.N'S.j  An  .-Vni'-riean  medieini>.  pn-pared  I'nmi 
the  inner  bark  of  the  juglans  cinerea.  mixed  with 
spiees. 

CORIHAT.  FOR  CAIA'KS.  Prrp.  I.  (  ur- 
aways.  |Miwdered,  i  o/.. ;  jjinsrer  and  rarlMtnate  of 
soda,  of  eai!]i  u  s|My>nful ;  gin  or  brandy,  ^  of  a 
wine|r|asstul ;  water  (•  ox. 

II.  Hrandy  ^  oz. ;  cow's  urine  4  oz. ;  mix. 
((;ray.) 

I'^r.  As  a  stimulant  for  loisenesp,  iVc.,  in 
calvi»M. 

ri>RI)IAL,  CARAWAY.  Prrp.  RruiMMl 
caraway  M'fds  'A  lli»<..  or.  esM-ntial  oil  uf  caraway 
1^  07..;  sui^ar  .')(!  Il)s. ;  clean  t-inrit,  at  priKif, -li) 
gallfMis  :  water  q.  s. 

K»mnrkH.  Th**  additiim  of  30  drops  of  oil  of  cas- 
sia, and  'JO  dro]H  each  of  es-M-nc*'  of  It-nmn  and 
orange-|)eel,  to  the  alcove  (piantity,  impruves  the 


flavor;  also  a  larg<er  quantity  of  sugar  must  be 
used,  if  the  dlrdialis  to  be  much  lowered. 

II.  Seeds  i  lb.,  or  oil  1  drachm;  proof  spirit  1 
gallon  ;  susfar  3  lbs. :  water  q.  s.     An  last. 

CX)R[)IAL,  ('EI)RAT.  Prep.  I.  Kascnreof 
cednit  \  oz. ;  dissolve  in  pure  {voof  spirit  1  gallon ; 
add  water  3  pints,  agitate  well ;  draw  oflTS  quazts, 
and  add  an  equal  measure  of  clarifled  simp. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  most  delicious  cordial. 

II.  ('ut  V2  lemoiw  in  pieces,  and  digest  in  spirit 
of  wine  1  gallon ;  add  water  1  quart ;  draw  ojfT  1 
gallon,  and  add  an  e<iual  weight  of  capillair«*.  In- 
ferior to  t lie  last. 

(  ORDIAL,  (MWAMOX.  This  is  si>ldoro 
made  with  cinnamon,  but  with  either  the  ei«i>ntia] 
oil,  or  bark  of  cuKsia.  It  is  preferred  colored,  and 
therefore  may  be  very  well  prepared  by  sinqile  di- 
gestion. If  the  oil  be  nse<l,  1  dr.  will  be  found  to 
be  enough  for  2  or  3  gallons  of  spirit.  The  addi- 
tion of  li  or  3  drops  each  of  essence  of  lemon  and 
orange  |ieel,  with  alwut  a  spoonful  of  emence  of 
cardamoms  to  each  gallon,  will  improve  iu  Sums 
persons  add  to  the  above  quantity  1  drarhni  of 
cardamom  seeils  and  1  oz.  each  of  dried  orange 
and  lenion  |>eel.  1  oz.  of  oil  of  c:i*wia  is  con^ide^*d 
to  be  cfjual  to  tS  11m.  of  the  buds,  or  bark.  If 
wanted  dark  it  may  be  colored  with  burnt  sucar. 
The  quantity  of  snifstr  is  1^  lb.  to  the  gallon. 

CORDIAL.  CITRON.  Prep.  Yellow  rind  of 
citrons  3  lbs.:  oranire  |hm*I  I  IU  :  nutmegs  bruised 
*J  oz. :  proof  spirit  13  gallons ;  di>til  or  macerate, 
add  water  hutKcient,  and  «  IIm.  of  tine  lump  sugar, 
for  eyi'ry  pnllon  of  the  conlial. 

CORDIAL,  CLOVK.  Prep.  Rniised  dovrs 
1  o7..,  or  e.ssi>utial  oil,  1  dr.  to  eyer\'  4  gallouji  of 
proof  spirit.  If  distilli'd  it  should  lie  drawn  orer 
with  a  pn-tty  quick  fire.  It  is  preferred  of  a  wry 
di''.>|>  coliir.  and  is  therefore  stron«;ly  Ci»Iurix!  With 
|M)ppy-!!iiWiT.'i  or  ciK-hini'al.  or  more  connnonly 
with  brantiy  C'llorini;.  or  n-d  snndcrs  wmni.  It 
should  hav  3  Iih.  of  suir-tr  to  the  g.dluu.  and  this 
W'V'l  v,i.\  he  ViT\  tine.  The  addition  i>(  1  drachm 
of  bruisi-d  pinn-nto,  or  .'>  dni|is  of  the  od  fur  evt-r) 
ounct'  of  elMyi->,  iinpri«v«s  tliii  cordial. 

CORDIAL.  COKIANDKR.  Prrp,  1  11,.  of 
coriaiul'T  si->'d- :  1  <•/.  of  earawavs.  and  th**  perl 
and  juice  of  1  orani;e  to  every  3  gallons  of  proot 
^pi^it. 

CiJRDlAL,  COLD.  Prrp.  Angelica  nx)t. 
.sliced,  1  lb.:  raisins  ^  !!>. ;  euriantlfr  srrds'Joz.; 
caraway  seeds  •'•iid  cassia,  of  <  .icli  1^  07.. :  cluvH 
^  oz. :  fi'js  and  >!ieid  lii|iiiirice  riN)t.  ol  each  4  oz.; 
prrM)f  spirit  3  ^:i lions :  water  1  ifallnn.  D:grst  *i 
da\s.  and  draw  otl*  3  gallons  by  a  penile  h<-at :  to 
this  add  ^'  llis.  of  sni;ar  disMilvcd  in  I  quart  each 
of  m.-e-wati-r  and  cl«'ar  soft  watir.  and  >tf»ep  1} 
o/.  of  li;iy  sailrun  in  the  litpiid  until  it  aoquiref  a 
proper  color. 

RtrnarkM.  The  a1s>ve  is  l)ie  fonii  for  a  conlial 
i*ncv  iu  much  esteem,  and  which  dcriveil  iL4  nuiof 
from  a  snuill  quantity  nf  vToM  leaf  Is-iiii;  .ndd'ii  toil 
It  ji  now  but  little  drunk,  and  this  udditiou  M'idom 
made. 

CORDIAL,  <iO|)KRKYX  Prep.  I.  Mo- 
lasxes  1.'>11)^. :  distilled  water  ;!.)  gallons:  diMtolve; 
add  oil  of  ^:i««sarras  1  n/.  di»*><ilved  iu  reclitied  ►pint 
of  win"  i  i;allnu,  i)rui>ed  gin;;er  \  oz. ;  cloven  J  or: 
liiudanuni  ^  <»/■ :  mareriitc  lor  1 1  davH,  and  ^t^ul 
throui;h  flannel 
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II.  SasBafraa  chips  1  lb. ;  ginger  bruised  4  oz. ; 
water  3  gallons ;  simmer  until  reduced  to  2  gal- 
lons; then  add  treacle  16  lbs.,  rectified  spirits  7 
pints,  and  landanom  1  pint 

III.  Opium  ^  oz. ;  treacle  5  lbs. ;  boiling  water 
1  gallon ;  dissolTe,  and  add  rectified  spirit  ^  pint ; 
oil  of  sassafras  ^  dr. ;  clo^^es,  mustard  seed,  of  each 
\  oz. ;  corianders  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each  1  dr. ; 
digest  for  a  week. 

lY.  Caraway,  corianders,  and  aniseed,  of  each 
1  Ibi ;  water  6  gallons ;  distil  5  gallons,  and  add 
treacle  28  Ibs.j  mix,  then  add  laudanum  1  quart, 
and  oil  of  saasafras  1  oz.  previously  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirit  1  gallon. 

Remark$.  The  above  forms  are  those  commonly 
current  in  the  drug  trade.  This  cordial  u  anodyne 
and  narcotic,  and  is  commonly  given  to  children 
traobled  with  wind  or  colic.  Its  frequent  and  ex- 
cessive use  has  sent  many  ihfants  prematurely  to 
the  grave.  Gray  says,  **  It  ia  chiefly  tued  to  pre- 
rent  the  crying  of  children  in  pain  or  starving." 
The  doae  is  |  of  a  teaspoonful  and  upwards,  ac- 
cordinif  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

CORDIAL,  GOUT.  Prep,  Rhubarb,  senna, 
coriander  seed,  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  cochineal, 
of  each  2  oz. ;  liquorice  root  and  safiVon,  of  each  1 
oz. ;  raisins  2^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gal- 
lons ;  digest  for  14  days.  Used  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism.  Dose.  1  tablespoouful  to  ^  oz.  It  is 
aromatic  and  slightly  laxative. 

CORDIAL,  HORSE.  Prep.  Compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin  1  pint ;  compound  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia, and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  of  each  8  oz. ;  mix ; 
pot  it  up  in  Bateman*8  bottles,  and  seal  them. 

CORDIAL  LEMON.  Prep.  Digest  2  oz. 
each  of  fresh  and  dried  lemon  peel,  and  1  oz.  of 
fre^h  orange  peel  in  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  a 
week  ;  strain  with  expression,  add  clear  soft  water 
to  reduce  it  to  the  desired  streugtli,  and  lump  su- 
gar, in  the  proportion  of  2^  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  to  the  gal- 
lon. Tlie  addition  of  a  little  orange-flower  or  rose- 
water  improves  it. 

CORDIAL,  LOVAGE.  Prep.  Fresh  roots  of 
»  lovage  2  oz. ;  fresh  roots  of  celery  and  sweet  fen- 
nel, of  each  1  oz. ;  essential  oil  of  caraway  \  oz. ; 
proof  spirit  3  gallons ;  digest  for  7  days,  add  wa- 
ter 1  gallon ;  distil  off  2^  gallons ;  add  water  to 
make  it  of  the  desired  strength,  and  sweeten  with 
loaf  sugar.  To  the  above  ingredients  some  per- 
sons add,  before  distillation,  |  oz.  of  fresh  valerian 
root,  and  1  drachm  of  oil  of  savine. 

CORDIAL,  NERVOUS.  (Brodum's.)  Prep. 
Tinctures  of  gentian,  calumba,  cardamoms,  and 
cinchona,  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  and  steel 
wine,  of  each  equal  parts.     Tonic  and  stomachic* 

CORDIAL,  ORANGE.  Like  lemon  cordial. 
^  lb.  fresh  orange  peel  to  the  gallon. 

CORDIAL,  PEPPERMINT.  Syn.  Sports- 
ham's  Cordial.  Eau  DE  Chasseurs.  Prep.  Add 
English  oil  of  peppermint  2  oz.  to  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  1  quart,  agitate  well  in  a  corked  bottle,  ca- 
pable of  holding  3  pints  or  more,  then  pour  it  into 
a  cask  having  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  100  gal- 
lons ;  add  36  gallons  of  perfectly  white  and  fla- 
vorless proof  spirit,  agitato  well  for  10  muiutes, 
then  add  2  cwt.  of  the  best  refined  lump  sugar, 
previously  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  pure 
filtered  rain  water;  rummage  well,  and  further 
add  sufficient  clear  rain  water  to  make  up  the 


whole  quantity  to  exactly  100  gallons ;  again  rum- 
mage well ;  add  2  oz.  alum,  dissolved  in  1  quart  of 
rain  water,  and  a  third  time  agitate  for  15  min- 
utes, after  which  put  in  the  bung  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  fortnight,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  sale. 

Remarks.  The  above  produces  a  beautiful  arti- 
cle, provided  the  oil  of  peppermint  be  of  good 
quality,  the  sugar  double  refined  and  stove-dined, 
and  the  cask  one  that  will  not  give  color.  To 
ensure  the  first,  the  oil  should  be  purchased  of 
some  known  respectable  dealer.  That  prepared 
at  Mitcham,  Surrey,  and  hence  called  "  mitcham 
oil  of  peppermint"  is  not  only  the  strongest  but 
best  flavored,  and  though  more  than  double  the 
price  of  the  foreign  oil,  is,  in  the  long  run,  much 
the  cheapest  The  sugar  should  be  sufficiently 
pure  to  dissolve  in  a  wine  glassful  of  clear  soft 
water,  without  injuring  its  transparency,  and  the 
cask  should  be  a  fi'CMi-emptied  gin  pipe,  or  one 
properly  prepared  for  gin,  as  if  it  give  color  it  will 
spoil  the  cordial.  If  these  particulars  be  attended 
to,  the  product  will  be  a  clear  transparent  liquor 
as  soon  as  made,  and  will  not  require  fining ;  but 
should  there  be  the  slightest  opacity,  some  alum 
may  be  added  as  above,  which  will  clear  it  down. 
Some  i^FBons  add  more  oil  of  peppermint,  others 
less,  than  the  quantity  I  have  (»dered,  but  this,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  sugar,  must  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  the  purchasers,  and  the  price  the  liquor  is 
to  be  sold  at  The  product  is  100  gallons  of  cor- 
dial at  64  u.  p.,  wliich  is  the  strongest  usually  sent 
out  A  similar  plan  may  be  followed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  any  other  cordial  liquor,  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  operations  being  common  to  all. 

CORDIAL,  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH'S. 
Syn.  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  Confection.  Aromatic 
DO.  Prep.  Fresh  summits  of  rosemary  and  juni- 
per berries,  of  each  1  lb. ;  cardamom  seeds,  zedoa- 
ry,  and  saflTron,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  proof  spirit  1^  gal- 
lons; digest  for  a  fortnight,  express  and  strain; 
evaporate  to  2^  lbs.  and  add  Gascoigne*s  powder 
1  lb. ;  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each  2  oz. ;  cloves 
1  oz.,  white  sugar  2  lbs.,  mux  well  together. 

Remarks.  'The  above  formula  is  that  for  the 
original  aromatic  confection.  Sir  \Yalter  Ra- 
leigh's own  receipt  was  far  more  complicated. 

CORDIAL,  SPORTSMAN'S.  Syn.  Eau  dk 
Chasseurs.  Prep.  Peppermint  water  and  recti- 
fied spirits  of  wine,  of  each  1  pint ;  lump  sugar  ^ 
lb.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  and  add  it  to 
the  spirit. 

CORDIAL,  WARNER'S.  Prep.  Rhubarb 
^  ;  senna  ^iss ;  saflron  3j ;  liquorice  root  3iv ;  rai- 
sins lb.  j ;  rectified  spirit  lb.  iij :  digest  for  a  fort- 
night.    Laxative. 

CORK.  Syn.  Corker.  The  lichen  omphalodes 
made  into  balls.     Used  to  dye  wool. 

CORKS.  The  common  practice  of  employing 
inferior  corks  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
mouths  of  bottles,  is  often  productive  of  considera- 
ble loss,  from  the  air  being  only  partially  excluded, 
and  the  contents  suflering  in  consequence.  I  once 
saw  a  large  "  bin*'  of  valuable  wine  become,  in 
less  than  a  year,  little  better  than  sour  Cape,  from 
the  parsimony  of  its  owner  on  this  point,  and  I  have 
frequently  hud  to  regret  the  loss  of  valuable  chem- 
ical preparations  from  a  similar  (^use.  The  best 
corks  are  those  called  "  velvet  corks"  and  of  these 
the  finest  qualities  are  imported  from  France. 
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CORNS.  Round,  homy,  cutaneous  eztuber- 
ancet,  with  central  nuclei,  very  aenaitiye  at  the 
ban,  arising  from  continued  prcanire  over  the  pro- 
jection of  the  bones,  from  tight  or  stiff  shoes  or 
boots.  Corns  are  of  two  kinds,  hard  and  soft.  The 
former  grow  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  joints, 
the  latter  between  the  toes. 

TVeat  First  soak  the  feet  in  warm  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  pare  the  corns  as  close  as  poesi- 
ble  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to  make 
them  bleed.  They  may  now  be  touched  over 
with  a  little  lunar  caustic,  or  nitric  acid.  Tlie  for- 
mer is  used  by  merely  rubbing  it  on  the  corns, 
previously  tlightly  moistened  with  water ;  the  lat- 
ter by  moistening  them  with  it,  by  means  of  a  strip 
of  wood,  or  preferably  a  rod  of  giasB.  This  treat- 
ment adopted  every  other  day  for  10  or  12  da^'s, 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  goft,  loose  shnes,  will 
generally  effect  a  cure.  Concentrated  acetic  acid 
may  be  used  instead  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  preferred 
by  some  persons  (h>m  not  staining  the  skin,  but  it 
is  less  active,  and  requires  to  be  more  iVequently 
applied.  It  has  been  recommended  to  remove 
laige  corns  by  ligatures  of  silk,  applied  as  close 
to  the  base  as  possible,  and  tightened  daily  un- 
til they  drop  off;  but  this  plan  is  tedioiA,  and  is 
not  alwaj'B  successful  Another  mode  of  extirpa- 
tion is  the  application  of  a  small  blister,  which  will 
frequently  raise  them  with  the  skin  out  of  their 
beds.  In  this  case  tlie  exposed  surface  must  be 
dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  Soft  corns 
may  also  bo  easily  removed  by  applying  ivy  leaf 
previously  Soaked  in  strong  vinegar,  changing  the 
piece  every  morning ;  or  by  placing  a  dretctiiug  of 
soap  cerate,  spread  on  a  bit  of  lint  or  old  rag,  be- 
tween the  toes.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  rem- 
edies for  hard  corns,  and  which  has  lately  received 
the  sanction  of  high  medical  autliority,  is  to  wear 


upon  the  toe  or  part  afiected  a  anall  cirenlar  pieco 
of  soft  leather,  or  atiU  better,  a  pieco  of  amadoa« 
spread  with  diachyl<m  or  other  emoUient  plaster, 
and  having  a  hole  cut  in  its  centre  the  sixo  of  the 
com.  (Sir  B.  Brodio.)  By  this  means  the  pressure 
of  the  boot  or  shoe  is  equalized,  and  the  com  pro- 
tected. 

Prevention,  T)m  consists  in  keeping  tlie  lc«t 
clean,  by  fluent  ablutions  with  wann  water,  and 
the  use  of  ea#y,  soft  shoes  or  boots.  Without  the 
latter  precaution,  corns  will  generally  retnm.  even 
aflcr  they  appear  to  have  bAn  perfectly  removed. 

CORNS,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  FOR  I. 
(Lotion.)  Sal  ammoniac  1  ox.,  spirit  4  ox. ;  dissolve. 
Moisten  the  com  with  this  lotion  every  momiof 
and  evening. 

IL  (Powder,)  Savine  leaves  3  oi. ;  yerdigris  1 
oz. ;  red  precipitate  }  ox. ;  all  in  powder.  Mix.  Ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  to  the  com  nightly. 

III.  (Plaster.)  White  diachylon  and  yelhw 
rosin,  of  each  2  ox. ;  melt  and  add  finely-powdered 
verdigris  1  ox.  For  use,  spread  it  on  paper,  linen, 
or  leather,  and  apply  a  small  piece  to  the  com. 

CORN  SOLVENT,  SIR  H.  DAVY'S,  Prep. 
Potash  2  parts,  salt  sorrel  1  port ;  each  in  fine 
powder.  Mix  and  lay  a  small  quantity  on  the 
com  for  four  or  five  succeanve  nights,  binding  it  on 
with  a  rag. 

CORRECTING  PROOFS.  (Iw  Tvpooaimr.) 
The  operation  of  marking  on  the  proof  sheets  of  a 
work  any  erron  of  ortliography,  punctoatioo,  ar- 
rangement, or  language,  they  may  contain,  and 
also  any  alterations  that  may  appear  necemry. 
Tile  following  specimen  will  explain  the  method 
generally  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  with  a  little 
attciitiou  will  enable  any  peiaon  to  superintend  a 
work  through  the  press,  as  far,  at  least,  as  de- 
pends upon  the  correction  of  the  proofs: 
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1  c^ 

3        / 

4      y 

5    Vcsv 

«   a 

7  Kpm 

8  Z/*' 

9  ^ 

10«^i^ 

12  ^V 

13  i^/ 

14  .^ 

>5  QffW 

»    5' 
"    1 

IS    ^^ 

[Pioot] 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long 

twined  its  grac/ful  foliage 

about  the  oak/   and  been 

lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will 

when  the  hardy  plant  is  rift 

ed  by  the  thunderO^oll, 
cling  round/  it  with  its 
caressing  tendrils,  and  bind 


Alts     shattered  boughs  up) 
so  is  it  /v^ordered^J)eautifuIl\r^ 

by  providence,  that  woman, 

who  is  the  mere  depend  ^t 

and  ornament  of  man  in  4^ 

happier  hours,  should  />^  his 

stay  and  solace.  J 

(^When  smitten  by 
sudden    calamity/  winding 

herself  Z  into  the  rugged 

recesses  of  his  ^turc,  ten- 
derly supporting  tlie  droop- 
19  /^  ^"S  .i^,  and  binding  up 
•20  g^j^p  the  broken  heart.  [  It  also 
is  ^interesting  to  notice  how 
some  MINDS  seem  almost  to 
create  themselves,  springing 

up  undc^/-,^,  and  working  their 

I 

solitary  butjirrcsistible  way,  ^ 
•^  (^   A  through /a  thousand    obsta- 
cles /  /  Nature  seems,  &c. 
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The  same  corrected : 

As  tho  vine,  wliich  has  lonfr  twined  its  graceful 
foliage  about  the  oak»  and  been  Ufted  by  it  into 
sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by 
the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  caressing 
tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs,  so  is  it 
beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  WOMAN, 
who  is  tho  mere  dependant  and  ornament  of 
man  in  his  happier  hours,  sliould  be  his  stay  and 
solace  when  smitten  by  sudden  calamity ;  winding 
herself  into  the  niggod  recesses  of  his  nature,  ten- 
derly supporting  tho  drooping  head,  and  biuduig 
up  the  broken  heart 

It  also  is  interesting  to  notice  how  same  minds 
seem  almost  to  create  themselves,  springing  up 
under  every  disadvantage,  and  working  their  "  sol- 
itary but  irresistible  way,"  through  a  tiiousand  ob- 
stacles.   Nature  seems,  &c 

'  Irving. 

Explanation  of  the  marks  : 

I.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  in  italics. 
3.  W'hen  a  letter  is  turned  upside  down. 

3.  The  substitution  of  a  comma  for  another  point 
or  letter. 

4.  The  insertion  of  a  hyphen  ;  also  marked  -/ 

5.  When  letters  should  be  close  together. 

6.  W'hen  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  omitted. 

7.  When  a  word  is  to  be  changed  to  Roman. 

8.  9.  Two  methods  of  marking  a  transposition  ; 
when  thero  are  several  words  to  be  transposed, 
and  they  are  much  intermixed,  it  is  a  common 
plan  to  number  them,  and  to  put  ^he  usual  mark 
in  the  margin. 

10.  Substitution  of  a  capital  for  a  small  letter. 

II.  When  a  word  is  to  be  changed  from  small 
letters  to  capitals. 

13.  The  trans{)osition  of  letters  in  a  word. 

13.  The  substitution  of  one  word  for  another. 

14.  W^hen  a  word  or  letter  is  to  be  inserted. 

15.  When  a  paragraph  occurs  improperly. 
IG.  The  insertion  of  a  semicolon. 

17.  When  a  space  or  quadrat  stands  up,  and  is 
seen  along  with  the  type. 

lb.  When  letters  of  a  wrong  fount  are  used. 
19.  When  words  crossed  oft' are  to  remain. 

30.  The  mark  for  a  paragraph,  when  its  com- 
mencement has  been  neglected.  Sometimes  tho 
sign  [,  or  IT,  or  tho  word  "  break t^*  is  used,  instead 
of  tho  syllables  "  New  Par" 

31.  For  the  insertion  of  a  space  when  omitted. 
33.  To  chun^To  capitals  to  small  letters. 

33.  To  change  small  letters  to  small  capitals. 

34.  When  Hues  or  words  are  not  straight. 

35.  3(5.  Tiio  insertion  of  inverted  commas.  The 
apostrophe  is  similarly  marked. 

37.  The  insertion  of  a  period  when  omitted,  or 
in  place  of  another  {)oint  or  letter. 

iif^.  Sul)stitution  of  one  letter  for  another. 

39.  'J'hc  method  of  marking  an  omission  or  in- 
sertion when  too  long  for  the  side  margin. 
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CORROSION,  PRKVENTION  OF.  The  |  only  ocwmeiic  thai  ran  be  employed,  without  in- 
best  means  of  preveutinjr  the  corrosion  of  mctulif  in  I  jiin',  to  bri);hlen  a  lady*M  complexion.  The  latter* 
fint  to  dip  the  articles  into  very  dilute  nitric  ucid. '  though  iximewiu^r  unrivalled  beauty,  in  apt  to  inl- 
and aften^i'ardtf  to  imiaerso  them  in  linseed  oil,  al-    {mrt  a  sulhwnesa  to  the  t^kin  by  frequent  usie. 


lowtnjET  the  miperfluity  of  oil  to  drain  oflT;  they  are 
by  tliifl  meauH  ver)*  effectively  preserved  from  ru:it 
or  oxidation.    (W.  J.  Lander.) 

COSMETICS.  {Conmctica,  from  Ko<r/i/«,  / 
adorn.)  Any  external  application  w<ed  for  the 
purposo  of  prescrvin^j  or  reHtorinsf  the  Ix'auty. 
The  term  iH  jrenerally  undert«too<l  to  refer  to  sub- 
fitancefl  applied  to  the  cuticle,  to  improve  the  color 
and  cleaniew  of  the  complexion ;  but  some  wri- 
tertu  have  included  under  this  head,  every  topical 


Starch  {Kiwder  a  employed  to  impart  a  white  tmt, 
and  is  perfectly  lianuleM.  The  American  ladin, 
who  are  very  tbnd  of  painlini;  their  necks  white, 
use  HnH|y-|}owden.'d  m»{riic«ia,  which  m  another 
very  innocent  nubsftanve.  Several  mrlallic  com- 
pounds, as  tri^nitratis  Hubchluride,  and  oxide  of 
bismuth,  i'|)earl  white,  Fard's  white,  Alc..)  carbo- 
nate of  li'ud,  i^flake  white.)  white  preei]»iiate.  ^c. 
are  fre4{ueutly  used  to  n>vive  faded  compirxion* ; 
but  they  are  not  only  injurious  to  tlie  vkiii,  but  act 


application  to  promote  the  pen<onal  ap|N'aran('i\    in*  {H>ison«i,  if  tak'-n  up  by  the  alvorU-iitA     Trit- 
Hence  cosmetics  may  l>e  divided  into  three  kinds,  |  nitrate  of   bismuth,  (peurl    white,;    {inibubly  thf 


viz. :— CiiMnewM*  cosmeticn^  or  thofH«  applied  to 
the  skin  ;  hair  coitmetint,  or  such  as  are  employed 


leiiHt  injurious  of  these  articles,  has  euiis«-d  »jkis- 
mtidic  tremblinjT^  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  *  nd- 


to  promote  the  growth  aud  lM>auty  of  the  hair:  iiii;  in  paralvHti.  (.Vogt.  Pliann.)  Theeii}plo\nir:it 
and  teeth  rotmetics^  or  such  as  are  used  to  cleanse  ,  of  liipiid  preparations,  coulainin«;  su^ir  of  leid. 
and  beautify  the  teeth.  The  present  article  \i'ill  |  which  are  conunonly  sold  under  the  name  of  nulk 
be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  the  first  of  these '  of  ro^es,  cream  of  roses.  Alc..  is  efpinlly  injurioit-ii. 
divisions,  referrinjr  the  r(*ad<T  to  the  separate  heads  Another  disadvantage  of  these  white  nietiiilir 
— hair  dye^t  itomatumM,  junnmadnt,  drpHatnririt^  I  preparations  in,  that  they  reailily  turn  Mark.  whf'O 
dentifricen^  tonth  poirdr.rs,  <]|*r.,  for  infonnutiou  j  ex{Ni;ed  to  the  action  of  sulphureted  hydrum'n 
respect  in};  the  n*mainder.  '  ^:u4,  or  the  va]>ors  of  sulphur,  wliich  Ireipirmiy 

CuTA.NKOi's  CosMKTirs.  Tlic  most  simple  and  |  e.^eap*?  into  the  a|>artiuent  from  coal  fires.  Th'^re 
nniverMally  employed  cosmetics  are  soap  and  wa-  are  many  instances  recorded,  of  a  whole  company 
ter,  whieli  at  once  cleanse  and  M>ften  the  hkin.  I  li<  iii'^  suddenly  aianned,  by  the  |)(*arly  cumpli-^:!!:! 
Soap  containing  a  fiul  {»roporlion  of  alkali,  e\er- ,  of  one  of  its  Ix-lles  being  suddenly  trauMunnefl 
cises  a  solvent  |iower  Ufion  the  cuticle,  a  minute  into  a  sickl\  gray  or  black.  \  friend  of  the  wr- 
portion  of  which  it  dissolves;  but  when  it  contains  =  tcr's  w:is  once  startled  at  a  (Miristmas  jurty  h> 
a  small  preiwuderance  of  oily  matter,  ilh  the  prin-  uliservini;  the  one  side  of  a  lady's  face  and  n«rk. 
cipal  part  of  the  milder  toilet  s^jujis  ni»w  do,  it ;  which  was  ex|>osed  to  the  tire,  become  diM*o!i>rrd 
mechanirully  softens  the  skin  and  ])romotes  il.^i  I  in  this  way,  and  was  so  amused  on  leamiu'j  lh«' 
smoothnew.  Almond,  Naples,  and  Castile  Mtap.^  '  cause,  tli:it  he  has  since  played  two  or  three  y*^^* 
aro  esteemed  for  these  pro|N'rties,  and  milk  of  i  of  the  kind  on  some  }>etulant  old  ladiei*.  rt-mark* 
roses,  cold  cream,  and  almond  powder,  r|i:i.<te.;  a!>li>  for  the  great  attention  they  p:ty  to  tluir  l-i* 
are  usimI  tor  a  similar  pnr]H1^e.  To  |»rodnce  an  '  let.  In  conclu^iun  it  may  Im>  remarked,  that  the 
opiMsite  etiect,  aud  to  harden  the  cuti«*le,  hpirits.  Iwht  pnrijitrM  of  the  fkin  are  soap  and  wati-r. 
astringents,  acids,  and  astringent  salts  are  cuni-  lollnwitl  by  the  use  of  a  cuurfe  c!uth.  in  (*\\\»*'\- 
mouly  employed.  The  frequent  nw  of  hard  \va- ;  ti<»n  to  the  ruittly  anti  uttjt  dinprrM  thiit  are  C'-ni- 
ter  has  a  similar  ctlect.  'I'he  application  of  iIwm'  iininly  eni|i!ii\i-d ;  and  the  bent  heauttnrnt,  ur^ 
articles  is  generally  for  the  |>ur|KK<e  of  strengtJien-  nKii.ni.  i:.\)  \n  \i^y.,  and  (JOOl)  TKMPKR. 
ing  or  |)n-serviii<r  any  given  ]t:irt  against  the  aet ion  ,  COS.MKTlC.  SlMI'liF-  Prep.  S«»it  Mtap  j 
of  cold,  moistiin>,  «Vc. ;  as  the  li(H.  or  inainnt:i>.  Ih- :  niilt  uv<t  a  ^!'iw  lirt>  with  a  gill  of  itwet-t  ik!. 
from  ehappiiiLS  or  the  han<ls  from  contract  ill:;  cliil-  add  half  a  t(>arupfiii  of  tine  sand,  and  v\\t  the 
blaiiis:  but  m  this  n's]M>et.  oils,  iKimniadeM,  and  mixture  t<igelher  until  cold.  Tiie  ciitllv  vca-^nd, 
other  oleaginous  biNlies,  are  preferable.  •billed  fniwi  the  shells,  has  bt>en  found  better  than 

Another  cl:u««  of  cutaneous  cosnieties  art>  eiii-  t)i«it  wlijeli  has  no  shells. 
ployed  to  reniove  freckles  and  eruption--.  Among;  Ri  nutrks.  This  Minple  cosiii»'tir  h;is,  tor  M>vf  rJ 
the  nnist  inniM'ent  and  valuable  of  these,  is  (lOW-  years  past.  Inm-u  us>'d  hv  maiiv  ladii>s  who  an*  »• 
land  s  lotion,  which  h;L«  long  Immmi  a  |Hipii!ar  arli- ■  niarkahh-  for  the  di  licate  soilness  and  whitene<«i 
cli>,  and  deservedly  so.  tor  it  ni>t  only  tends  lo  jm-  o|  th<ir  hands,  whieh  thev,  in  a  irreat  n:^ -i^iirf. 
part  a  delightful  softness  to  tin*  hkiii,  h.it  is  a  moM  '  atlrilMiti'  to  the  use  ot  it.  Its  eheapneM,  m  a  ttiuiC 
valuable  reniedy  U\t  nimy  olistinati*  'Tiqitivi'  di"-    ri-eonuiieiidation. 

east's,  which  fn-ipieutly  n'-^i-i  thf  UMial  melhoils  COrtill.  'J'hi*  sudden  and  violent  p^pl^tbl•a 
of  treatment.  Ititler  almond^  have  biM-ii  P-i-om-  nf  air  Iroin  tli**  lungs.  It  i^i  generally  i>Mi.;>tb* 
meiidtfl  to  remove  freckles,  'CelsiiH.i  hill  moi«.ti-:i-  iiiatic  of  other  atlections.  hut  is  Mimetimes  !•]  «.:-j* 
in::  them  with  a  lotion  made  by  mixing  1  o/.  of  thie.  .Mimy  caM-s  of  coiiirli  d>'iii-iul  u|siii  tie  •■i* 
n-clilled  spirit  of  wine,  and  a  t''as|MHtMliil  of  um-  t«-iisiii|i  df  catarrh  t<i  the  traciii>a  and  bptm  IkT. 
rialic  acid,  with  7  or  ■l^  oz.  of  wal«-r.  is  sanI  to  d«»  w  liir-h  Ihi;'.  Ix'euuie  loaded  wilh  mucus  or  p!;l«  ?i  •. 
this  nmrf  I'lli-etnallv.  .X  safi*  aud  i-\ci-!li  jil  cir*.  which  thi-\  endi  av(»r  to  throw  otV  by  liie  i-na^.i.* 
metic  i>.  an  lntu^ion  of  horserad.>li  in  C'lld  milk.  -iv<'  et}<>rt  call<-(i  r{>iigliing.  In  soui"  ea-«s  it  •» 
'  Wirh'Tiii;.  e;iiis,.il  hy  a  vitiation  and  ii)>p:.s>ation  «»f  the  j-'^p- 

Skin  piiiiitt  find  ntainn  an»  enip!'»yi  il  t.*  'ri\,.  ii:i,i>,  ;in-iiig  inun  the  iin]»'-rh>ft  actimi  «■(  llie  ah* 
an  arlitii  lal  h!<N>in,  i<r  dt-ljeacy  t<>  tl:<- sitiii.  Ilmi'^o  .-'•r'-i  i;l- ;  tie-  is  tie'  coinnion  c.ui—-  of  li.i-  *sj 
and  cariMiiii>  a.'«-  lie-  artie|t-H  m«»>l  i?  ii»  r.i'i;.  ii-  d  '  ■■  \'j^\\  ni  u\\  jHiijiie.  Idiii|i.tlhic  cim^jh  i**  n-»l  c-n* 
to  oomnnunc.itf  a  p-d  cohir.     The  I«»ini"r  is  iIi'-  ,  -iii  pil  daii^i-rou-*  in  ilvlt,  i>r  wlnh-  running  .\t 
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Kfolar  coune,  but  it  is  often  productive  of  moit 
•erioufl  consequences,  by  superinducing  the  inflam- 
mation of  some  organ,  or  laying  the  foundation  of 
phthisis. 

Cough  is  sometimes  attended  by  copious  expec- 
toration, and  at  other  times  exists  without  any ;  it 
has  hence  been  distmguished  into  tnoitt  or  mucous 
eooi^,  and  dry  copgh. 

Treat,  The  treatment  of  common  catarrhal 
cough  consists  in  allaying  the  irritation  as  much 
IS  possible,  by  demulcents  and  expectorants,  as 
mucilaginous  drinks  and  lozenges,  which  act  upon 
the  glottis,  and  sympathetically  upon  the  trachea 
and  bronchiiB.  Among  the  fint  may  be  men- 
tioned, almond  milk,  barley  water,  refined  Spanish 
joice,  gum  arabic,  and  a  mixture  of  the  last  two 
made  into  lozenges ;  among  the  second,  the  most 
innocent  and  convenient  is  ipecacuanha,  in  the 
Aape  of  lozenges,  2  or  3  of  which  may  be  sucked 
whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome.  A  light  diet 
iboukl  be  adopted,  the  bowels  kept  slightly  re- 
laxed by  mild  aperients,  and  a  mild  and  equable 
temperature  sought  as  much  as  possible.  When 
this  plan  does  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  an  emetic,  followed  by  small  doses  of  Dover*s 
powders,  and  extract  or  tincture  of  henbane,  or 
squill  pill.  When  a  cough  is  troublesome  at  night, 
and  unattended  with  fever,  a  small  dose  of  lauda- 
num, or  tincture  of  henbane,  taken  on  going  to 
lest,  will  generally  procure  sleep.  In  the  treat- 
ment ci  dry  cough  the  more  stimulating  expecto- 
rants are  useful,  as  garlic,  ammoniacum,  styrac, 
and  benzoin,  combined  with  narcotics  and  seda- 
tives, as  henbane,  hemlock,  and  opium.  A  dia- 
phoretic opiate  is  also  very  useful,  especially  in 
the  cough  of  old  people. 

COUGH,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  FOR. 
I.  {'Draughts.)  a.  Sirup  of  poppies  1  dessert- 
spoonful ;  antinionial  wine  20  drops ;  mix  for  a 
diase,  to  be  taken  in  a  little  warm  tea  on  going  to 
bed.  b.  Laudanum  30  drops ;  vinegar  and  honey, 
of  each,  a  dessert -spoonful ;  ipecacuanha  wine  25 
drops ;  mix  for  one  dose,  as  last 

II.  (Emulsion.)  Milk  of  almonds  4  oz. ;  sirup 
of  squills  and  tolu,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dose.  A 
tablespoonful  every  2  hours. 

III.  (Mixtures.)  a.  Tincture  of  tolu  \  oz. ; 
paregoric  elixir  and  tincture  of  squilLs,  of  each, 
i  oz. ;  sirup  of  white  poppies  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dose. 
1  teaiipoonful  in  barley  water,  whenever  the  cough 
is  troublesome,  b.  Milk  of  ammoniacum  4  oz. ; 
sirup  of  squills  2  oz. ;  mix.  A  tablespoonful  3  or 
4  tinoes  daily,  for  the  cough  of  old  persons,  c. 
fPr.  Munro's.)  Paregoric  \  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether 
and  tincture  of  tolu,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  mix.  Dose. 
A  teaspoonful  night  and  morning,  or  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome,  in  a  little  warm  water,  d. 
(Dr.  Radcliff^s.)  Sirup  of  poppies,  sirup  of  squills, 
and  paregoric,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;   mix.     Dose.  As 


COUMARINE.  The  fragrant  volatile  princi- 
pie  of  the  tonka  bean,  the  diptera  odorata  of  Wil- 
denow.  It  is  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  purified 
by  alcohol.     It  cr)*stallize8  in  small  prisms. 

COWIIAGE.     &'y/l.  COWITCH.    DoLlCIIIS  PUBRS. 

The  down  which  ^rtoyfn  upon  the  pods  of  the  mu- 
cuna  pruriens.  (Dolichos  pruriens.)  It  occasions 
violent  itcliing,  when  it  comes  in  coutaqt  with  the 
skin,  which  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  solution  of 
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given  vitriol  or  oil.  It  is  frequently  administered 
as  a  vermifuge,  made  into  a  confection,  by  scraping 
the  hair  off  a  pod  into  treacle,  sirup,  or  honey,  for 
a  morning  dose,  which  is  repeated  for  3  or  4  suc- 
cessive days,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

COWS,  MILCH,  (CHOICE  OF.)  As  to  a 
choice  of  breeds  for  a  private  family,  none  in  Eng- 
land, (says  Mr.  Lawrence,)  probably  combine  so 
many  advantages  as  the  Suffolk  dun-cows.  They 
excel  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk ;  they 
feed  well  after  they  become  barren ;  they  are  small- 
sized,  and  polled  or  hornless ;  the  last  a  great  con- 
venience. The  horns  of  cows  which  butt  and  goro 
others,  should  be  immediately  broad  tipped.  There 
is  a  breed  of  polled  Yorkshire,  or  Holdorness  cows, 
some  of  them  of  middling  size,  great  milkers,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  families,  where  a  gpreat 
quantity  of  milk  u  required,  and  where  price  is  no 
object,  and  food  in  plenty.  If  richer  milk  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  famous  breeds  be  desired, 
one  of  each  may  be  selected,  namely,  the  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  other  of  the  midland  county,  or 
long-homed  species.  Color  is  so  far  no  object, 
that  neither  a  good  cow  nor  a  good  horse  can  be 
of  a  bad  color;  nevertheless,  m  an  ornamental 
view,  the  sheeted  and  pied  stock  of  the  Yorkshire 
shorthorns  make  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
grounds. 

The  Aldemey  cows  yield  rich  milk  upon  less 
food  than  larger  stock,  but  are  seldom  large  milk- 
ers, and  are  particularly  scanty  of  produce  in  the 
winter  season.  They  are,  besides,  worth  little  or 
nothing  as  barreners,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  their  inaptitude  to  take  on  fat,  and 
the  ordinary  quality  of  tlieir  beef. 

Feeding.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  rich  pastu- 
rage for  milch  cows,  but  at  such  seasons,  and  du- 
ring such  weather  that  this  cannot  be  procured, 
good  hay,  with  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  man- 
gel-wurzel, must  be  given  instead,  along  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clean  water.  The  principal 
cowkeepers  of  tho  metropolis  have  dairy-furms  in 
the  suburbs,  where  tho  animals  are  turned  out  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  year,  cxce[>t  during 
heavy  rains,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  They  are  also  well  supplied  with  brewers' 
grains,  tares,  beet-root,  &c.,  and  great  care  is 
taken  that  they  get  fresh  air,  and  exercise  suffi- 
cient for  their  health.  Such  cows  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  wholesome  milk,  very  different  to  much 
tJiat  is  sold  in  London,  obtained  from  cou^s  kept 
in  stables,  cellars,  and  other  confined  situation^), 
and  which  are  seldom  supplied  with  green  food.  It 
has  lately  been  shown  by  Boussingault,  that  man- 
gel-wurzel, so  commonly  used  for  feeding  cattle, 
is  insufficient  as  an  article  of  food.  lie  found  that 
a  cow  fed  on  this  substance  ceases  to  give  her  usual 
quantity  of  milk,  and  that  even  when  other  food 
was  given  along  with  it,  the  animal  yielded  less 
than  her  ordinary  quantity.  Before  giving  turnips 
to  cows,  the  rotten  or  bad  ones  should  bo  picked 
out,  as  it  is  said  that  even  the  presence  of  a  bin- 
gle  damaged  one  will  flavor  the  milk,  and  perhaps 
spoil  a  whole  dairy  of  cheese  or  butter. 

Economy  of  a  cow.  The  annual  consumption 
of  food  per  cow,  if  turned  to  grass,  is  from  an 
acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half  in  tho  summer,  and 
from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  in  the  win- 
ter.   A  cow  may  be  allowed  2  pecks  of  carrots 
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per  day.  The  frnaa  being  cut  and  carried,  will 
economize  it  full  \.  The  annual  product  of  a  (rood 
fair  diiir}'  cow,  durin^r  wven  mouths  after  calviuf;, 
and  either  in  Hummcr  or  winter,  if  duly  fed  and 
kept  in  during  the  latter  eeason,  will  be  an  uverugn 
of  7  Ibtf.  of  butter  per  week,  from  3  to  5  |rullontf  of 
milk  |KT  day.  AAer^'ords,  a  weekly  ayera^  of 
3  or  4  11m.  of  butter  from  barely  half  the  quantity 
of  milk.  It  de]>ends  on  the  conbtitution  of  the 
cow,  and  how  nearly  i«ho  may  bo  milked  to  tho 
time  of  her  calving,  wmo  giving  good  milk  until 
williin  u  week  or  two  of  that  period,  others  re- 
quiring to  be  dried  d  or  9  weekn  previoiitfly.  I  have 
heard  (sayH  Mr.  Lawrence)  of  Hii  Ib&  of  butter, 
and  even  HH  IIjh.,  made  from  tho  milk  of  1  long- 
homed  cow  in  7  da^'H ;  but  I  have  never  been  for- 
tunatc  enough  to  obtain  ouo  that  would  produce 
more  thun  1;!  IIm.  per  week,  although  I  have  hud 
u  Yorktdiire  cow  which  milked  7  gallouH  {ht  day, 
vet  never  made  5  IIm.  of  butter  in  one  week.  ( )n 
the  average,  3  galloiw  of  good  niilk  will  make  1  lb. 
of  liultrr. 

CRACKNELS,  Prep.  Mix  a  pint  of  flour 
witii  u  little  grated  nutmeg,  the  yelkti  of  *J  eggs.  '2 
or  3  MjHMinfuIri  of  rose -water,  and  cold  water  huIIi- 
cient  to  make  a  {KiKte  ;  then  roll  in  ^  11>.  of  butter, 
and  make  it  into  Nha|>e8.  In  1  hour  put  them  into 
u  kettle  of  lx)iling  water,  and  l>oil  them  until  they 
6wiiii,  tht>n  throw  them  into  culd  water  ;  take  them 
out,  and  when  dry  bake  them  on  tins. 

CRACKM'TS.  Prep.  Flour  1  lb.:  sugar  I 
\h. :  melted  buttt-r  ^  lb. ;  (>  or  7  eggs,  well  beaten ; 
make  a  p:u>te  with  a  gloMifuI  of  raisin  wine  and  a 
little  water ;  ndd  caraways,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as 
pa)H>r,  cut  it  into  sliufH^s  with  a  tunibk-r,  wash  the 
pieces  with  the  white  of  egg,  and  dust  them  over 
with  ]>owdered  sugar. 

CRAMP.  Spasmodic  or  invohmtar>'  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles,  generally  of  the  extrtMnities, 
ueronipanied  with  great  puin.  The  musoles  of  the 
legs  and  feet  are  those  moht  commonly  (dFeeted 
with  cramp,  es{H*eially  after  great  exertion.  The 
best  treatment  is  immediately  to  stand  u|)right, 
and  to  well  rub  the  part  with  the  hand.  The  ap- 
plication of  strong  stimulants,  as  sjiirits  of  aninio- 
uia,  or  of  an«Nlynes.  us  opiate  liniments,  hits  Is-en 
reconnnended.  When  cramp  oreurs  in  the  stoin- 
uch,  a  teasjMHniful  of  hal  volatile  in  water,  or  a 
dram  ^rlassful  of  gisxl  brandy,  should  In-  hwallowed 
iiiiniediately.  When  cramp  comes  on  during  cold 
halhiiii;.  the  limb  should  1m>  thrown  out  a-  suildeu- 
ly  and  vinleutly  as  possible,  which  will  gen*  rally 
remove  il,  rare  IsMug  also  taken  not  to  iH-come 
llnrrii'd  n«fr  trightened  ;  as  presence  of  mind  is  ver>' 
••s>i>nti.il  to  |>ersonal  safety  on  HU<-h  an  occa.Mon. 
A  eonniiuii  r;iUS4>  of  cramp  is  indigestion,  and  the 
iiH-  of  aci-M-ent  liquors  ;  tliese  slufulil  bt>  avui<h'd, 
and  hitters  and  ubsorlH'ntH  had  n'coursi>  to. 

CRAYONS.  Small  cylinder*  or  penril.s  of 
ruioring  suk-tances,  iLHcd  fur  druwiug  U|Min  p:i|K>r, 
A.C. 

Pn-]'.  Crayons  are  commonly  prepared  by  mix- 
ing up  the  color  with  some  snl>slance  that  will 
dilute  ir  to  a  |)ro]>er  shade,  and  give  it  the  neces- 
sary Mfttness  and  tenacity  to  adhere  readily  \o  pa- 
|M?r,  when  ruliU'd  against  it.  The  ryiindrieal  form 
is  generally  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
of  H  or  'A  inches  diameter,  having  one  end  open, 
axid  the  other  firmly  Mccured  to  a  perforated  plate, 


liaving  holes  of  the  Hame  nizc  as  the  intended  cray- 
oiut.  The  crayou-compoHition,  iu  the  state  uf  a 
stilf  pa8te,  iif  hitruduced  into  the  open  end.  and  v^ 
driven  down  and  through  the  holes,  by  nieaun  oi  a 
small  plug  or  |>itftou,  that  exactly  tit^  the  ixuude  oi 
tlic  cylinder.  To  impart  an  «*quul»le  motiun.  which 
ia  etwiMitial  to  the  foruiation  of  wi*ll-iilia|H  d  eraxonn, 
a  Hmall  screw  'a  employed.  The  |iieces  tlial  \Kt» 
through  tho  holes  arc  cut  into  lengtlw  and  dned. 
All  tho  materials  employed  in  making  rRi\oii»  are 
previously  n*duced  to  the  state  of  un  inqKilpuUe 
powder,  and  those  that  ore  gritty  are  elutriaii^  or 
waslied  over,  l^he  following  are  among  the  best 
formula;  for  making  crayons : 

I.  S]H'nnaceti  3  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint :  agi- 
tate together  till  they  fonn  a  s|H'cies  of  fmu!.oiini. 
with  winch  mix  up  bone  ashes  1  lU.  prt>\iousIy 
n>duced  to  an  imjmlpablo  |iowder.  ■  and  colonnj; 
matter  as  nmch  as  is  required  to  give  tiie  prv]N-r 
tint.     When  half  dr)'  form  tho  moMi  intu  craxuns. 

II.  Pipeclay,  and  the  finest  pre|»ared  chalk. 
equal  parts ;  or  pipecluy  alone,  q.  s. :  coloring  a 
sutricient  (piantity.  Make  them  into  a  p:i>te  with 
liale  mild  ale. 

III.  {^Process  of  I  he  hrothern  Juel,  of  Pari*. 
Shellac  li  parts  ;  spirits  of  wine  ;2  parts  :  oil  ot 
tnqMMitine  1  }>art ;  coloring  matter  and  liiuv  clay, 
of  each  G  parts.  The  sliellac  is  dissolved  in  the 
spirit,  and  well  mixed  by  trituration  with  the  clay. 
(previou.sly  elutriated  and  dried.)  the  cotnrMl  pow- 
der, and  the  tur|M-ntine ;  the  moM  is  tntii  made 
into  oravons,  which  are  dried  bv  a  slovt>  heal. 

IV.  White  curd  or  (*astile  ^o:tp.  cut  into  thin 
^havings,  1  oz. :  Imiling  water  1  pint ;  dir^'ulve,  and 
when  cold  add  gradually  as  much  rectilicd  Fjhrit 
of  wine  as  will  barely  render  the  liquid  tr.txis}Kirenl. 
With  this  fluid  make  the  coloring  matter  uito  a 
p:Lsto,  along  with  ^  its  weight  each  of  the  finest 
elutriated  clay  and  chalk. 

V.  Shellac  T)  parts;  wood  naphtha  10  inrtf: 
dissolve,  and  with  this  fluid  mix  up  the  coloriue 
)N)W(ler,  pn>vioiisly  stirred  u]»  with  an  equal  wei^^ht 
of  fuie  blue  clav.  l>r\*  the  cravons  by  a  rtuve 
heat.  If  this  process  Im>  well  manaced.  it  will 
pntdiice  crayons  espial  to  those  of  the  U'st  Parivuu 

llOllM-S. 

VI.  (CitlorrtI  rrayntm.)  Crayons  may  be  mtidf 
of  any  col<ir  or  shade,  hy  employing  suitable  pig- 
ments, and  diluting  them  with  a  pro|»er  ipiuiitity 
uf  elnlriatcd  or  pre[>ured  chalk.  \S  httr  rmi/uht 
an>  madf  of  this  sulistance,  hy  simply  nnnliiuinc 
il  with  a  suitalile  qnantity  of  pure  clay,  or  hy  mix- 
ing it  up  in  either  of  the  ways  jast  desrnlN>u. 
Hlnrk  rrnifiinH  are  made  of  |irepared  hl.irkiead. 
ivory -hlaek,  lam|>-black,  \r.  Hiack  chu'.k  is  frr- 
quently  made  into  cray<uis  hy  simply  Kiwing  it 
iiiti)  snital)ly-si/ed  pieces.  Rrtl  crnyt»nn  liave.  Sh 
their  eiilnnng  ingredients,  carmine,  ramiinatetj 
lakes.  ViTmihon,  and  any  of  the  earthy  or  miu*-7a] 
colors  eoiiitnonly  used  :u<  pi;:ment*i.  (leneral  I^o* 
met  has  profKisiMl.  as  n  sujHTior  n  d  <*ra\on.  the 
sol'iest  hematite,  elutriattd,  dried,  and  niadi>  into  i 
pa.ste  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  gum 
and  Miap.  Wue  rrutfoiiM  are  made  uf  indii^o,  inmaitst 
l*ni>'.^iaii  blue,  venliter.  \c.  drttn  rrtii;t*n»  oi  a 
mixture  uf  kinu's  jellow,  or  yellow  tH-hns  with 
liiu's.  Yilloir  rrni/ttiix  of  king's  \  el  low,  Naples 
tlitlo.  \ellnw  is'hre.  \i'.  llrntrn  rraytmit  of  um- 
ber, (raw  and  burnt.)  terra  di  sivuua,  (raw  and 
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barat,)  Ciillen*8  earthi  brown  ochre,  &c. ;  and 
some  peculiar  shades,  of  a  mixture  of  black,  car- 
mine, and  either  of  the  above  colors.  Purple  cray- 
ons are  made  with  any  of  the  more  brilliant  blues, 
mixed  with  carmine,  lake,  or  vermilion. 

Rtmarks,  As  crayon  colors  do  not  admit  of  be- 
ing mixed  together  at  the  time  of  using  them,  like 
liquid  colors,  it  is  usual  to  make  3  to  6  different 
■tiades  of  each  color,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  at 
once  to  produce  any  effect  ho  chooses. 

CRAYONS,  LITHOGRAPHIC.  Prep,  I. 
Tallow  soap  7  parts ;  white  wax  6  parts ;  melt  by 
a  geutle  heat,  add  lamp-black  1  part,  and  cast  it 
into  moulds. 

IL  White  wax  4  parts ;  shellac  and  hard  tal- 
low soap,  of  each  2  parts  ;  lamp-black  1  part ;  aii 
last 

HI.  Spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  hard  tallow 
•oap,  of  each  equal  parts;  lanop-black  to  color; 
«5  last 

Ufe.  To  draw  designs  on  lithographic  stones. 

CREAM.  The  oleaginous  portion  of  milk, 
which  collects  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  the  surface, 
when  that  fluid  is  left  undisturbed  for  some  time. 
By  tho  procoM  of  churning,  it  is  converted  into 
butter.  When  kept  for  some  days,  it  becomes 
thicker,  and  partially  coagulated,  in  consequence 
of  Uie  formation  of  some  lactic  acid,  which  precip- 
itates the  caseous  matter  contained  in  tho  small 
portion  of  the  milk  with  which  the  cream  is  mixed. 
If  cream  in  this  state  be  violently  shaken,  as  in 
the  operation  of  churning,  tlie  oily  portion,  or  but- 
ter, quickly  separates,  and  leaves  a  liquid  behind, 
called  buttermilk.  If  instead  of  churning  it,  we 
m.'pend  it  in  a  linen  hag,  and  allow  it  to  drain,  it 
will  gradimlly  become  drier  and  harder  by  the  sep- 
aration of  the  liquid  portion,  and  will  then  form 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  cream  cheese.  By 
the  application  of  slight  pressure,  the  separation 
of  the  whey  is  more  completely  effected,  and  tho 
product  is  not  only  better,  but  will  keep  longer. 
When  cream  is  intended  for  churning,  it  should  be 
kept  until  it  turns  slightly  isour,  as  then  tho  butter 
will  readily  "come;"  for  if  churned  while  quite 
sweet,  the  operation  will  be  tedious,  and  frequently 
fait  When  this  happens,  the  dairy  maids  declare 
the  milk  is  **  charmed"  or  "  bewitched"  and  re- 
luctantly proceed  with  the  operation.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  want  of  acidity,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  cream  has  been  kept  for  a  certain  time 
before  churning,  for  then  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
contained  in  tlio  scnim  is  converted  into  lactic 
acid.  Tho  addition  of  a  little  rennet,  or  vinegar, 
is  the  proper  remedy  in  this  case,  and  will  cause 
the  almost  immediate  appearance  of  the  butter. 

The  term  "  Cream"  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
•ome  compound  spirits  and  cordiai  liquors,  because 
of  their  crenm-like  smoothness  and  flavor. 

Qual.  Tho  cream  of  milk  may  be  regarded  as 
an  article  of  food  in  the  same  light  as  butter,  as  it 
is  converted  hito  the  latter  by  tho  process  of  diges- 
tion, especially  when  violent  exercise  follows  after 
eating  it  On  this  account  much  cream  should 
never  he  taken  at  onco  by  persons  of  delicate 
stomachsk  In  eating  cream  with  fruit,  persons  are 
hardly  aware  of  the  large  quantity  they  consume, 
until  they  find  it  disagree  with  their  stomachs, 
when  the  condiment  is  blamed  for  the  indiscretion 
of  those  who  take  it 


CREAM,  ALMOND.  Prep.  Swoet  almonds 
2  oz. ;  bitter  almonds  4  in  number ;  blanch  and  beat 
them  in  a  moitar  to  a  smooth  paste,  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oiling.  Mix  this  with 
a  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  enough 
powdered  lump  sugar  to  sweeten;  whisk  up  a 
froth,  take  it  off  and  lay  it  on  a  clean  sieve ;  then 
fill  glasses  with  the  liquor,  and  place  some  of  the 
froth  on  the  top  of  each. 

CREAM,  BRANDY.  Prep.  Mix  a  teacup- 
ful  of  almond  cream  with  ^  a  pint  of  milk  ;  boil  for 
2  minutes,  and  when  cold,  add  the  yelks  of  6  eggs 
and  a  quart  of  cream  ;  heat  it  gently  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens,  keeping  it  well  stirred ;  then  add 
2  or  3  glasses  of  brandy,  and  pour  it  into  small 
cups  or  shallow  glasses. 

CREAxM,  BURNT.  Prep.  Cream  1  quart; 
cassia  a  small  stick ;  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
boil  for  5  minutes ;  let  it  cool  a  little  and  take  out 
the  spice ;  then  add  the  yelks  of  9  eggs,  and  sugar 
to  sweeten ;  stir  until  cold,  put  it  into  a  dish,  strew 
powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  bake  it  until  brown. 

CREAM,  COLD.  Syn.  Galen's  Cerate. 
Ceratuh  Galeni.  Prep.  I.  Oil  of  almonds  1  lb. ; 
white  wax  ^  lb. ;  melt  together  in  a  water-bath, 
strain,  if  necessary,  and  add  by  degrees  rose 
water  (made  warm)  )  pint ;  stir  assiduously  until 
cold. 

II.  Olive  oil  and  rose  water,  of  each  1  pint ; 
spermaceti  and  white  wax,  of  each  4  oz. ;  as 
last 

III.  White  lard  1  lb. ;  spermaceti  \  lb. ;  orange 
flower  water  ^  pint ;  as  last 

Remarks.  The  above  may  be  further  scented  by 
the  addition  of  any  fragrant  essence  or  oil,  if  de- 
sired. It  is  used  as  a  mild  unguent  to  soften  the 
skin,  prevent  chaps,  &c. 

CREAM,  COLD,  (HUDSON'S.)  Prep.  Oil 
of  almonds  4  oz. ;  white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of 
each  i  oz. ;  rose  water  4  oz. ;  orange  flower  water 
1  oz. ;  as  last 

CREAM,  COSTOPHIN.  Named  after  a  vil- 
lage near  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  commonly  made. 
Prep.  Put  the  mils  of  3  or  4  consecutive  days,  to- 
gether with  the  cream,  into  a  vessel,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  until  sour  and  coagulated.  The  whey 
must  be  now  drawn  off,  and  fresh  cream  adde4. 
It  is. eaten  with  sugar  and  fruit,  e^peciully  straw- 
benles  and  raspberriea 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  RAW^  Sour  cream 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  cream,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar.     Eaten  with  fruit. 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  SCALDED.  Syn. 
Clouted  Cream.  Prep.  Set  the  milk  of  yester- 
day in  a  polished  shallow  brass  pan,  over  a  char- 
coal or  other  clear  fire,  free  from  smoke,  and  grad- 
ually heat  it  very  hot,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it 
boil.  It  is  readily  known  to  be  done  enough  when 
the  undulations  on  tho  surface  look  thick,  and  form 
a  ring  round*  the  top  of  tho  fluid,  the  size  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Let  it  cool,  and  tho  next  day 
skim  off  the  cream.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  is  made  into  butter. 

CREAM,  D'lLLOTTE'S  VEGETABLE. 
Syn.  Crystallized  Cream.  Prep.  Oil  of  al- 
monds 2  oz. ;  spermaceti  \  oz. ;  melt  and  add  her- 
gamotte,  neroli,  and  verbena,  of  each  5  drops; 
huile  au  jasmin  10  drops.  Stir  well  together,  and 
pour  it  into  small  wide-mouthed  bottles  to  crystal- 
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lize.  If  preferred  harder,  1  drachm  more  uperma- 
ceti  inav  be  used. 

CREAM,  FOR  ICING.  Pr^;».  I.  New  milk 
3  piiitii ;  yelks  of  G  egg8 ;  white  mifpir  4  oz. ;  mix, 
Htraiii,  heut  (gently,  and  cool  gradually.  Ice  as 
wanted.     Uiji'd  to  make  ice  creams. 

II.  Cream  1  pint;  sugar  4  oz.  Mix.  As 
above. 

CREAM,  FRUIT.  Prep.  Pulped  or  pres«rrved 
fruit  1  lb.;  creum,  or  good  raw  milk,  1  quart; 
sugar  sutVicieut ;  boil  for  1  minute ;  cool,  and  add 
a  glufw  of  brandy. 

CREAM,  FLTRNITURE.  Prrp.  PearlaHh 
2  oz. ;  water  half  a  gallon.  DisKolvo  and  filter, 
add  white  wax  4  oz.,  and  l)oil  until  diKxolved. 

II.  Soft  water  1  gallon :  l>oe«w:ix  1  lb. ;  HOap 
i  lb. ;  pearlash  H  oz.     Roil  until  dissolved. 

Um.  To  poliith  furniture,  varnish  wtHxUwork, 
statues,  &c.  It  is  diluted  with  water,  and  spread 
upon  the  mirfaee  witii  a  |)ainter's  briiHli,  then  \h>\- 
ished  olFwith  a  hard  bnish,  cloth,  or  leather. 

CREAM,  ICE.  Prnr.  About  half  lill  the  icing 
pot  with  the  mixture  which  it  in  desired  to  freeze, 
place  it  in  a  pail  or  any  suitable  wooden  vcwei, 
with  ice  lK>ut  small,  and  mixed  with  almut  half  its 
weight  of  conunon  salt ;  turn  it  biickwunis  and 
forwards  as  quickly  as  posstible,  and  as  the  ice 
creum  sticks  to  the  sides,  break  it  down  with  an 
ice  Kjiofui,  HO  that  the  whoh-  may  lie  e»iually  ex- 
{Kwed  to  the  cold.  As  the  Halt  and  ice  in  the  tub 
melt,  add  mor»>,  until  the  proei^m  is  finisiied,  then 
put  the  cream  into  glamen,  and  plaen  them  in  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  ice  nntil  wanted  for  use.  Re- 
fore  MMidin*;  them  to  table,  dip  the  outside  of  the 
glass  into  hikewann  water,  and  wi^N*  it  dry. 

Rrmark*,  Kiavon-d  ic:e-creams  are  made  by 
mixing  "  rrrum  for  iri/iif'*  with  half  itM  weight 
of  mashed  or  pn'wrved  fruil,  previously  rublN'd 
through  a  rican  hair  t<iev<> :  or,  when  (Uo  flavor 
<le]>endM  nii  tin*  juice  of  fruit  or  on  esM>ntiaI  oil,  by 
adding  a  Hutlicii'iit  (piunlily  of  sueh  Kulwtances. 
Thurt  nispU'rry  and  Ktniwberry  ifr-ereanis  are 
ma<le  ueeonling  to  tiic  former  mcthiHi;  lemon, 
orange,  noyrau.  and  almond  ice-rn>an)H,  by  the 
latter  met ImmI.  In  the  t-:ii\w  way  any  other  article 
besides  eream  niav  Ih*  fro/cn. 

CREAM.  IMITATION  Syn.  Mo.k  Crkam. 
SrssTiTfTK  I"*!!!  iiiTT»».  tVe.  Prrp.  1.  Heat  3  eggs, 
1  oz.  of  hiiirnr,  antl  a  small  |Neee  of  bnitrr.  wiUi  a 
pint  of  warm  milk,  then  put  it  into  hot  water  and 
stir  it  om^  way,  until  it  acquires  the  consist enee 
of  cnsini. 

II.  Instead  of  e!;<;s,  as  alHtve,  une  a  npoonful 
of  am)w-n>ot,  first  well  IsMtcn  with  a  little  cold 
milk. 

CRE\M.  LEMON.  Prrp.  Cn^am  1  pint: 
yelkh  of  .'1  ••■rus  :  |K»wden"d  sugar  fi  oz. ;  thi*  yellow 
rind  of  1  lemon.  i;<rrated./  with  the  jnii*e  ;  mix.  ap. 
ply  hi>at.  and  »Ut  until  cold.  If  wanted  white,  the 
whites  of  the  v'ri^  hliould  Is*  utfed  instead  of  the 
velk''. 

CREAM,  ORANtiE.  Prrp.  Similar  to  lemon 

iTe:illl. 

CKEXM,  r.MNTERX  Prrp.  Pale  nut  oil 
(i  o/.. :  iii:t>t(eli  1  11/. :  di»>olve,  add  lU'jar  of  |i-ad  \ 
f>7..  |»revi«>ll^iy  'jroiind  in  the  lea><t  |NMMble  ipiaiility 
of' oil :  l!i>'ii  ;mI<I  w;iti-r  gradually  until  it  :iei}uire>« 
(he  f-oii»i'*!<'iM-e  of  en-aiii,  working  it  Wf=.l  all  thi* 
time.     l'K*>d  by  painteis  to  cover  their  -Atirk,  when 


they  are  obliged  to  leave  it  for  smne  time.    It 
may  be  washed  ofTwith  a  sponge  and  water. 

CREAM,  PISTACHIO.  Prep,  Beat  i  lb.  of 
pistachio  nut  kernels  in  a  mortar  with  a  s|ioonful 
of  brandy.  Put  them  into  a  pan  with  a  |Nnt  of 
good  cream  and  the  yelks  of  2  eggs,  beaten  fine. 
Stir  it  gently  over  the  fire  till  it  grows  thick,  and 
then  put  it  into  glatK(*s  or  a  China  soup  plate. 
When  it  is  cold,  stick  it  over  with  small  pieces  of 
the  nuts,  and  send  it  to  table. 

CREAM,  RASPRERRY.  Prep.  Rub  a  quail 
of  the  fruit  through  a  hair  sieve  to  exirai-t  the 
seeds,  then  mix  it  with  the  cream,  sweeten  with 
sugar,  and  raise  a  froth  thereon  with  a  rhufnlaie 
mill.  Take  this  oiV,  and  place  it  on  a  hair  M>*ve, 
then  fill  your  glawes  with  the  cream,  and  ]i!ace 
Nome  of  the  froth  u]>un  the  top  of  earli.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  raspl>erries  aUo  makes  a  d'-lirious 
cream.  In  winter,  nispberr)*  jelly,  jam.  or  sirup, 
may  be  used.  A  glass  of  good  brandy  improve* 
this  eream. 

CREAM,  STONE.  Syn.  Cri:.\m  Bi.\xc- 
MAN(iK.  Prep.  Dimolve  isinglass  ^  an  oz.  in  w  ater 
a  teacupful ;  add  cream  1  pint,  and  sug-ar  4  m. ; 
heat  it  Isiiling  hot  and  stir  until  nearly  culd.  ihvn 
}>our  it  over  some  fruit  or  preser\*es.  placed  on  the 
liottom  of  glasH  diNhes. 

CREA.M  SIRUP.  Fmely  powdered  lump 
Hiigar  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  cn*am.  It 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  if  put  into  Uittles  and 
close  I  v  corked  and  sealed  over.  It  is  connnoidv 
placed  in  12  oz.  wide -mouthed  vials,  and  taken  on 
long  vuyage8,  a  fresh  vial  being  opened  at  ever}' 
meal. 

CREAM.  SCOTCH  SOUR.  Prep.  Put 
nkinuned  milk  over  night  in  a  wooden  tub  with  a 
fipi(;ot  at  lir>ttom,  and  put  this  tub  into  another  till- 
ed with  hot  water ;  in  the  morning  take  out  the 
small  tub  and  draw  ofF  the  thin  part  uf  the  milk 
(triirir)  until  the  thick  Minr  cream  iN'gins  t<>  mme. 
This  pnsTss  re<iuires  pnietice  as  to  tin*  heat  osthe 
water;  when  it  suceeeds,  skinuued  milk  %ield# 
nearly  one  half  of  this  eream,  whieh  is  euten  with 
sugar  as  a  delirary  *.  it  is  only  di-tiiigui»>hahle 
fnim  cream  bv  its  taste,  and  sells  for  double  the 
prire  (»f  in-sh  milk.     Mirav.) 

(REAM,  VANII.lv.'  Prrp.  I.  R..il  a  rtick 
of  vanilla,  (<:rated.;  and  half  an  oz.  of  i»inclaNK,  in 
a  pint  of  milk,  until  tht>  latter  is  dLssolvr>d:  strain 
and  add  sugar  fl  07...  and  cream  I  pint :  stir  till 
nearly  cold,  then  pour  it  into  moulds  like  blanc- 
mange. 

II.  Cream  and  isinr^hi-ss  jelly,  of  esu'h  I  piut; 
sugar  it  oz. ;  eK-ence  of  vanilla  i  oz. ;  mix  us  be- 
fl  ir»'. 

CREAM,  VELVET.  As  the  last.  but.  in^ead 
nf  vanilla,  flavor  with  the  rind  and  juice  of  1  i<'nion. 
and  alKint  a  leaeiipliil  of  wlnte  wine.  Moulii  like 
lilaiirm:iii<rt«. 

(REAM.  WIIIIT.  Prrp.  Whites  of  \2  eir^i: 
er»*am  1  quart  ;  pale  flit-rry  J  a  pint ;  ess«  nr.-  of 
musk  and  aiiilH'pjns,  of  earn  Id  drips  :  e^M.-jic 
of  Irniou  niul  orange  |»erl.  nf  eaeh  .'I  uf  4  dn">p*; 
wlii-'k  to  a  troth,  ri'uiovi'  t!ie  laitrr  on  ti>  a  sev^. 
till  th«*  irla»es  with  tli"  ep  aui.  and  then  pu>-  tlK 
troth  on  the  ton  nf  thi-in.     Xfrv  tint-. 

cur. MI-'.  /•>.  ('rc:ini.  Tin- name  I*  Mimli'J 
to   siver:il    edmiioijlld    siiirlt-*    and    rnnii.d     l-ipie!^. 

espicially  by  the   French   Ii'pienri>les,  who  pnJ<* 
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thenuelves  on  the  superior  quality  and  cream-like 
■noothncBB  of  their  manufactures.  Like  the  cor- 
rals of  the  Enfirliflh)  they  are  mostly  dilute  spirit, 
uomatized  and  sweeten^ 

CREME  D'ANISE.  The  same  as  aniseed 
oovdial. 

CREME  DES  BARBADES.  Prep,  I  licm- 
OM  slic<^  2  dozens ;  citrons  sliced  \  dozen  ;  fresh 
balm  leaTes  6  oz. ;  proof  spirit  4  gallons ;  digest 
for  a  fortnight,  then  express  the  liquor,  strain,  and 
add  2  gallons  each  of  clarified  sirup  and  pure 
water. 

II.  The  fresh  peels  of  three  oranges  and  3  lem- 
ooa ;  cassia  bruued  4  oz. ;  mace,  pimento,  and 
dores,  of  each  1  dr. ;  rum,  at  proof,  2^  gallons ; 
digtest  as  before,  distil  over  2  gallons,  and  add 
clarified  sirup  1  gallon.  If  wanted  weaker,  lower 
with  clear  soft  water. 

CREME  DE  CACAO.  Prep,  Infuse  roasted 
earacca  cacao  nuts  (cut  small)  1  lb.,  and  vanilla 
I  oz.,  in  brandy  1  gallon,  for  ti  days ;  strain,  and 
add  3  quarts  of  thicK  sirup. 

CREME  D*ORANGE.  Prep,  Oranges,  sliced, 
3  dosen ;  rectified  spirit  2  gallons ;  digest  for  14 
days  ;  add  lump  sugar  21  lbs.  (previously  dissolv- 
ed in  water  4^  gallons ;)  tincture  of  saffiron  1^  oz. ; 
and  orange-flower  water  2  quarts ;  mix  well,  and 
itiain. 

CREME  DE  PORTUGAL.  Prep,  Proof 
■Niit  1  quart ;  essence  of  lemon  30  drops ;  essen- 
tial oil  of  almonds  5  drops ;  mix ;  then  add  clari- 
fied sirup  1^  pint ;  and  water  ^  pint. 

CRENU^  ACID.  A  brown  acid,  discovered 
fay  Berzelius,  in  certain  mineral  waters.  It  is  a 
modification  of  humus,  produced  by  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter.  Apocrenic  acid  is  nearly  sim- 
Uar. 

CREOSOTE.  Syn.  Creasote,  Kreasote. 
KaEO(H>TE.  Creaboton,  (P.  L.)  Creazotum,  (P.  E.) 
This  subiitanco  is  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  organic  bodies,  and  the  peculiar  p^e8crv^|^ve 
principle  of  smoke  and  pyroligiicous  acid.  It  pre- 
vents the  decoiiipositiou  of  meat,  and  thence  its 
name  from  Kpias,JIefihf  and  oH^ttv^  to  preserve.  It 
was  discovered  by  Reichenbach.  It  is  manufac- 
tnred  from  wood-tur,  in  whicii  it  is  sometinies  con- 
tamed  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent.,  and  from 
emde  p\'ro!igneous  acid  and  pyroxilic  oil.  Its 
components  are  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in 
a  |iroportion  not  yot  preciMciy  ascertained. 

Prep.  (Process  of  M.  Simon.)  A  copper  still, 
e^Ntble  of  contahiing  80  Berlin  quarts,  is  filled  to 
one  third  with  the  oil  of  w^ood-tar,  and  distilled. 
Fint,  the  more  volatile  matters  pass  over.  These 
do  not  contain  creosote,  and  arc,  therefore,  to  be 
rejected  ;  but  when,  by  the  gradually  increased 
temperature,  there  passes  over  a  very  acid  fluid, 
which  becomes  turbid,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
o3  separates  therefrom  when  mixed  with  water, 
the  product  must  be  collected,  and  the  distillation 
continued  until  the  operator  notices  a  squirting  in 
the  still,  when  the  process  is  interrupted.  The 
distilled  product  is  then  nearly  saturated  with  po- 
tama,  returned  to  the  still,  which  must  have  been 
preriously  cleansed,  and  should  be  now  half  filled 
with  water,  when  distillation  must  be  recommenc- 
ed. At  first  an  oil  comes  over,  which  floats  on 
water,  and  which  consists  chiefly  of  eupione,  for 
reason  it  is  useless  for  preparing  creosote. 


As  soon,  however,  as  the  oil  begins  to  smk  in  the 
water  which  comes  over  with  it,  it  is  chai^d  with 
creosote,  and  should  be  carefully  collected.  The 
distilling  aqueous  fluid  sliould  be  reintroduced,  irom 
time  to  time,  into  the  still,  and  the  distillation  con- 
tinued so  long  as  any  oil  continues  to  come  over 
with  it.  7^he  distilled  oily  fluid  is  now  dissolved 
in  liquor  potassiB,  sp.  gr.  1*120.  That  which  re- 
mains undissolved  is  eupione,  and  must  bo  skim- 
med ofl*.  The  solution  of  creosote  in  potassa  con- 
tains, however,  a  considerable  portion  of  eupione, 
which  dissolves  therein.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
may  be  separated  by  dilution,  and  distilling  with  an 
equal  quantity  or  five-fourths  of  its  volume  of  water, 
pure  water  being  added  from  time  to  time,  so  long 
as  any  eupione  comes  over  with  the  distilled  liquor. 
When  eupione  has  ceased  to  pass  over,  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  into  the  still  in  quantity  exactly 
sufficient  to  saturate  \  of  the  potassa  employed, 
and  the  distillation  is  then  renewed.  Creosote 
then  distils,  the  first  portions  of  which,  however, 
still  contain  eupione,  afler  which  pure  creosote 
follows ;  that  is  to  say,  "  a  creosote  which,  when 
mixed  with  6  or  6  times  its  quantity  of  a  solution 
of  pure  potassa,  furnishes  a  mixture  which,  by  the 
addition  of  any  further  quantity  whatever  of  water, 
does  not  become  turbid."  The  combination  of 
creosote  remaining  in  the  still  is  now  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  sliglit  excess,  and  the  distillation 
renewed,  the  water  coming  over  at  the  same  time 
is  from  timo  to  time  returned  into  the  still ;  and 
when  no  fiurther  oil  passes  over  with  the  water,  the 
process  is  complete.  The  creosote  thus  obtained 
is  redistilled  with  the  water  which  has  passed  over 
with  it,  while  the  distilled  water  is  meanwhile, 
from  time  to  time,  poured  back  into  the  still.  The 
creosote  thus  obtained  is  then  colorless ;  but  it  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  solution, 
which  is  separated  by  distillation  in  a  glass  retort 
The  water  distils  first,  and  then  creosote,  which, 
after  cleaning  the  neck  of  the  retort  from  the  wa- 
ter, must  bo  received  in  another  dry  receiver.  If 
the  creosote  assumes  a  red  color  after  being  ex- 
posed for  some  timo  to  the  air,  it  must  be  redistilled, 
and  then  it  keeps  very  well.  Kome  found  that 
tar,  prepared  from  turf,  furnishes  much  more 
creosote  than  that  from  fir-wood,  &c.  &c.  (Berze- 
liui^  Lehr.  and  Ann.  Chym.) 

jPW.  The  fluid  commonly  sold  in  the  shops  for 
creosote,  is  a  mixture  of  creosote,  picamur,  and 
light  oil  of  tar.  Pure  creosote  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1-037,  and  boils  at  397°  F.  It  is  jwrfectly  solu- 
ble in  both  acetic  acid  and  liquor  of  {wtassa.  If 
shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  in  a  nar- 
row test  tube,  not  more  than  the  80th  part  disap- 
pears ;  otherwise  it  contains  water,  of  wliich  creo- 
sote is  able  to  assume  J^ ,  without  becoming  turbid. 
If  it  can  be  dissolved  completely  in  80  parts  by 
weight  of  water,  at  a  mediiun  temperature,  it  then 
forms  a  perfectly  neutral  liquid.  An  oily  residue 
floating  on  the  surface  betrays  the  presence  of 
other  foreijjni  products,  (eupione,  capnomore,  pi- 
camar,)  which  are  obtained  at  the  same  time  with 
the  creosote  during  the  dry  distillation  of  organic 
substances. 

The  specific  gravity  of  picamar  is  1*095,  of  par- 
affino  0*87,  of  capnomoro  0*977,  and  of  eupione 
0*655.  The  first  of  these  is  readily  detected  by 
agitating  the  sample  with  strong  liquor  of  potama. 


n  luiyquiintilyilhe  mixlun  I  irtitutiiiii,  bleniinj;  *)ii»lil  be  avoidnL     Vc.  Lit- 

UM  of  crvotalu  iu  H  houni.  i  roque   rpmnniriidKl    njimtnl   roaiNioEi    in   IIm 

imy  be  dibcuvfiii]  by  iLi  psttiul  ■nlabilily  '  croup  of  cliildrrn,  bihI  M.  Muntta  aiHl   M.  itov 


in  liquur  of  )w(t 

Prnp.  (.'rposolc  i*  a  coloilnB  Bnil  Inuuparrnl 
liquor,  but  lilUe  he!ivii>r  lliou  wulcr,  of  a  prculiiir, 
nuplviuuinl,  ppnptniliiig  odor,  auil  >  Tccy  piiii|^iit 

like  a  poiiuu,  nukni  thr  <'y«  hi'l  painful,  bnils  ul 
3yil°  i'.,  dura  uoi  QonauHdatr  vvvn  at  —5°  P. ; 
prodncca  oil  iia|irr  enumy  tptln.  wliidi  anrrwHidi 
fUaaiiprar ;  dHuJvni  iu  ifV  |iDit«  of  iralrr.  and  luixri 
in  any  iHupoilioii  villi  xpirit  at  wini-.  ritii'r,  cnwu-  | 
(iulaiid  (ut  oil*.  ucFlic  ucid,  uuilrioniu.aiKl  puluiwa.  | 
It  JmoIvm  iodiiip.  jOiiHpluiniii.  miliihiii.  rn^iim  aod  ' 
llie  atkuloid^  Tliv  uiumiu  auliitioii  in  nciilrdl,  bdiI 


|iipci|iitam  aulutioiiii   of  gum  uod 
iWi.  (^rrowMn  i*  rpcomnirudcil  for  iolr 


trratnieiil  cunaiata  in  makiii)!  Ilw  cliililrvn  utlack- 
rd  will]  rnHigi.  vnmil  a  pvat  number  iil  timti 
witliin  twcnly-fbur  iKHim,  ao  ua  to  drtwh  tb* 
|ka'Udo-iiii>iiibruni>  rmii  tlir  larynx  an  fui-l  a>  it  ii 
ri>rm«L  For  thai  iinipuar.  M.  JlunMlo  tiiiiJot'ed 
one  or  ollu-r  of  the  tbiknrinic  Ibnaulii- : 

I.  Tunor  rmrtic  UU-lll  itruii.:  aininof  ifirM- 
munliB  3IHW  etbiii.  :  wul?r  &HIO  ituKi. 

II.  (niiHire  rniiriiao  WHM  Kroui.;  wriip  uf  sf- 
cftTHUBha  (MKNI  fram. ;  watM  3(KNI  erutii. 

He  adinininlrn-d  IhMe  drauuhla  i^y  »]f 
■a  lainntPN.  uulil  (hrro  hail  bn-n  a  >iii 


infab 


a  of  ,  nuinhiT  of  TonulincH ;  i 


lal  iw  ;  i|uiuilily  of  fidw  mrmtinint.     lliia  In'aliiii'iil 
'vprul  diMowiiof  tli(-ciianui>liordii!n>tMin  'adopti'd  ninjuinlly  with  llie  a«a  of  fractiui 


and  llir  oniuw  of  nn|<irulion.  «)(iiin>it  rlwunuitiMii  -  uf  rulonvl.  Itvchn  to  IliP  nrck,  and  blialpm  (.■  ilie 
uud  piul,  iMpid  nrrrouii  fi'vi'T.  ■fiaiiiiiH.  diiibi'ti'a. :  iib|ip  of  Ihi-  nrrk :  bill  it  u  llic  opinion  uf  M.  Ua- 
ti^M-worin ;  in  tlie  Grnn  nf  imIIh  ;  with  i1h>  juiiv  of  I  rultc  that  lllv  vomilingi  produced  IIip  i-urUin 
SfNUUHli  lii|uoiiev  ai  an  t'mulniin  ;  at  an  elliercal '  i-llrrla.  M.  [loiidrl  o'brerxr*,  tlial  ■•■il  uf  ii 
or  ifHiiluoiai  aolulion  ;  rxtmallii,  aenitiBl  clmmk- '  cbkph  llial  ucciuml  ut  Ihe  llApitul  i«*  Kiifuiii.  ibe 
diia'aMii<rfllip(kia.  mmiofdillHFUt  kimh.  iiuiiti-  only  autti<'utirali.-<I  caip  of  cure,  anionic  all  \\\<^, 
Gcation,  iiculdins :  waiiiHk,  an  a  ntyplir ;  curiiii  of  j  ww  riU'Clcd  by  tomilirt:  (Gai.  MlhI.  dc-  I'lina. 
Ike  li-vlli.  and  loodntclii'  Ibrrpliy  luvdim^d.  niurily  |  IM'-!.; 

in  Ibr  form  of  uB  aijiu'iiua  wiIuIphi.')  loSI;)li^i  jtrmarit.  Tlii>  cronp  ■  a  vriy  duiiCiTi-iH  iL<- 
poulticra.lDlinnmund  inji-rtionn;  and  liki'wiai-.mix- j  raw.  and  iin-diral  aid  rtioald  be  immnlMlrlj 
nl  with  lani  (.'i  drojM  lo  1  Hr.}  lu  an  <iiiitmrnl ;  rnoelil  wlii-n-n-r  it  ran  bi-  jnocurrd.  Il  h  priucK 
andidiiHilTnt  iaa|Nri(aof  uini-.aanpflpuliuntiii'-lpiilly  iiiulini-d  to  infancy,  or  to  cliildrru  undri  > 
dy  Cm  liwtliarlie.     TIip  apiiiiuiu  ax  lu  tbr  i-dw'tii    yrarH  old.  lint  oecaaionally  attacks  adults 

I  niiipdy.  un-  dnidi^,  I  t'lirriilLKS.  Syn.  ScuJiKiaTiKiiVi.,  ,«.») 
iiirrully  llii>  ciiw  uHDik'nniaKTii,  (Fr.)  I'MiJcal-nliaiicd  v-wcla  maM 
new  ri'iiip<ui.i<.  ino  mncn  wdh  i-i|H^-1rd  froin  il,  and  [  uf  clay,  anil  cuiploycd  to  bold  NiMaiiiiii  aubmil- 
h  hm  Ibi'rrfurp  bn-n  nnp!-i>>'din  iIip  iiiikI  opfin.  '  Ird  lo  u  i>Iront[  liral.  Souk- cninblti  will  brai  tbt 
rite  lU^eiii-iii.  Il  in  duiilMli'W  itiu-l  i-tTri-tive  iu  tbr  niai4  iiili'ni'F  lira!  of  tlic  blunt  furnace, 
■•'il  M   an   i-iti.niul   n>iiii.i|y.     :I)iiI)w'h 


idiviiiibily  laf 


Cliyiii 


...il   t 


r;lli.T   by  WiuJiili 

■olulHUL '  \  t>v  dn>]«  in  a  hiwit,  <»  ,„,  »ji^^ 
of  Kpniisy  paper,  if  |i1uci>d  in  a  lardrr,  will  I'lli'nii. 
ally  ilrivi'  away  in«rt-,  dihI  nwk^  iIk.  no-al  kn-p 
■wend  da}*  lrnisrrlliiUiotli'rwi'4>.  .V  miiall  ipiuu- 
tily  Bibhil'  lo  Iniui-  or  viwifiir  iii  ■■mimiinily  eiii- 
pluvi-d  lu  iiniiaTt  a  ano'ky  llnTiiT  In  nu'Sl  and  lUi, 
ami  ilK  Miliiliiin  in  acetic  ariil  in  unl  lo  itira  thi- 
fliiT'T  "f  irAMtr*  In  plain  *iHrit. 

CltlfKI'rri*.  Tbf«-  in-Pla  may  Iw  il.Mr-rt-.d 
liy  piilliiii;  Sciili-li  snuff  itilo  lli<'ir  Iiip1i«,  or,  by 
jihii-iiie  ficae  pieces  of  bri'llv  wiifiTi  (■•!  tli.'iii  I'o  , 


nl.l. 


('RorF.  An  iiiflamnialiiry  din 
llh-  lannt  and  Irachra. 

Ki/iajt,  A  prnnanently  l.ihnrii>ii 
eHlivi-hp'a(liinir,«eroiu|miunlli}  wli 
n  iK'i'ithar  lOinllnrNi  of  Ilie  niif,  iti 
)ii-elor.iiii>u  «f  pnmb-nt  iiiHlti-r.  wbii 
Itin'iih'ii'  <iiill'ipalMti.  Tliia  dH.iw 
vm1-''I  by  ni<!iii]na»4a  into  uculP  aail 
vi-ryn 


nnd   mifln- ,  Ilw 


luw  ],^-n  di- 
'hnuiic  cmap. , 

'Trr  111. 


for.   111 liiis  by  leechm.  in-  euji]. 

II  r.f  il|i>  tru'lii'a.  hhouid  I"'  iiiitii.-diiii.ly  ba<t  (■ 
fn-  I'l.  wlirn  llo'  i.yraiKi>iii"  »r"  ura-iit  s  or  ]■ 
il  l.ial  irril.inli,  a"  |>i"™  of  bill  ii;f)ir..l  in  il 
•  nivlir  arirUnr  ldirl<-ni  may  lie  ai>|i)i~d  lo  llr  ,  rn 
put.    In  wcakl;  iialqrcl*  of  inilable  con- 1  at 


I,  iaU'WiliitcelniosIJ. 


.V««Hf.  llv-n-  arc  two  waya  of  tiiakin;  rrufi- 

*r* !•>  f-r-'IMy  •.ba|iin-t  Ibe  iiicTcdHn:-  m  a 

louUi- lunula,  we  enzrurini; :'  the  otlicr.  bv  [liMjr. 
UK  Ibe  "1.(1;.."  „f  ibi-  ciiM-lincc  at  i-n  niii.  ;:.la 
iiniibb,  niaile  of  a  i>p..cin>  of  i-lui  [-'•  la 
•r  cs!"',  a  scrie*  of  iho  nnnildii  nn-  lilarrJ 
.,-.„  ,.  .ahli.  uad/ilM  wiih  ibc  wimlluiil  1  ■inno- 
Hi-rti.  liy  Uir  lime  tlii»  o[.'ratioii  m  f,,!^^br,i  w,  3.) 
IT  IKI  nlolll■ll^  ilie  workiuan  reliinui  to  llir  |W 
lie  lill-'d.  and  Blli.ruale|v  pnum  Ihe  h.p  ..11  af 
lurn,  li-avine  (inly  a  vi'iy  Mnall  i|nanlilt  b-liuJ 
"  ipvi-  llie  iHjiiKii..  lliif'hneH.  to  llui  Intl'»nt.  I* 
'U-h  of  llie  Daiuliki  ■>■  lilbsl.  a  perfect  cr>i<-iMe  m 
111  of  II 


«f  II 


••^ll,.•• 


iHiliale 


1.1-  will  1-  t.tli-t  Ili..-l»f 
iiiiiwr,  in  |>rn|H«ii'iii  to  Ihr  lime  thin  ab~.fl>nl 
u  liaa  been  ullon  nl  lo  («  ob.     TU  o(  e»  enict- 
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lies  may  thus  be  made  iii  less  than  15  minutes, 
rbe  moulds  and  their  coutcnta  are  next  placed  in 
i  rtore  or  slow  oven.  In  a  short  time  from  the 
mlFaction  of  the  clay  iu  drying,  the  crucibles 
nay  be  readily  rendoyed,  and  the  moulds,  as  soon 
m  they  have  becomo  dry,  may  be  again  filled,  and 
IV  care  will  last  for  yeare.  As  soon  as  the  cruci- 
ttm,  formed  by  either  of  the  above  methods,  have 
leeome  perfectly  dry,  they  are  ready  for  baking, 
rhich  is  performed  by  exposing  them  to  heat  in  a 
ntter's  kiln.         " 

The  compositions,  of  which  crucibles  are  mf  de, 
liiler  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  in- 
fluded.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  good 
fiecimeDs. 

.L  (Berlin.)  Stourbridge  clay  8  parts;  cement 
|oU  crucibles  ground  to  a  fine  powder)  3  parts ; 
vmk  5  parts;  graphite  4  parts.  Will  resist  the 
pieataet  heat,  and  bear  being  repeatedly  heated 
ind  cooled  without  cracking. 

II.  Stourbridge  clay  4  parts ;  cement  2  parts ; 
vmk  powder  and  pipeclay,  of  each  1  part  Suita- 
de  for  the  crucibles  used  by  brassfounders. 

III.  (HeMian,)  Clay,  (containing  10|  of  silica 
lid  a  little  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manranese ;) 
•nd,  (containing  21  of  alumina,  and  1'5|  of  the 
Jwra  metallic  oxides,  and  nearly  1^  of  lime.) 
Wnrxer.) 

IV.  {Blaeklead.)  Fine  clay  1  part ;  graphite  2 
;  mix  well.  This  composition  bean  a  groat 
and  sadden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
!■  made  with  it  have  the  advantage  of  smooth- 
of  surface.    It  is  excellent  for  forming  porta- 

de  furnaces,  &c. 

V.  {AnMtey's  patent.)  Raw  Stourbridge  clay  2 
Mite ;  hard  gas  coak  (previously  ground  and  sifted 
brough  a  iricve,  of  j^  inch  mesh)  1  part  The  cru- 
uUea  formed  with  this  composition  are  only  dried, 
md  not  baked.  When  wanted  for  use  they  are 
rarmed.  placed  on  the  furnace,  bottom  upwards, 
he  burning  coak  gradually  heaped  round  them, 
md  the  firing  continued  until  they  acquire  a  full 
«d  heat.  They  are  now  turned  and  charged  witli 
»ld  iron.  Thene  pots  will  stand  15  or  16  meltings, 
rat  are  liable  to  crack  by  cooling. 

CRUMPETS.  Prep.  Make  2  lbs.  of  flour  into 
k  dough  with  some  warm  milk  and  water,  addiug 
k  little  salt,  3  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  3  spoonfuls 
tf  yeast ;  mix  well,  and  reduce  it  with  warm  milk 
md  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick  batter ;  place 
i  before  the  fire  to  rise,  then  pour  it  into  buttered 
and  bake  it  slowly  to  a  fine  yellow. 

CRUST,  (IN  Cookery.)  The  paste  with  which 
tarts,  Slc,  are  covered,  or  made. 

L  (^Fine.)  Flour  1  lb. ;  sugar  ^  lb. ;  melted  but- 
«r  1  lb. ;  3  eggs.     Requires  but  little  baking. 

II.  (Raised  cruet  for  meat  pies,  ^c.)  ka  the 
ait,  except  using  6  oz.  of  lard  for  the  butter,  and  2 
inatead  of  3  eggs. 

IIL  (Short.)  Flour  1  lb. ;  butter  and  su^ar,  of 
Mch  2  oz. ;  eggs  2  in  number.     Make  a  stiff  paste. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  (From  cpwrrraAXof,  a 
arystaL)  The  formation  of  cr^-stals.  When  fluid 
nbstances  are  suffered  to  pass  with  adequate  slow- 
aeai  to  the  solid  state,  or  when  solutions  of  solids 
we  slowly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  or  the 
idvent  flowers  of  the  menstruum,  gradually  les- 
lened  by  cooling,  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter 
baqnently  so  arrange  themselves  as  to  form  regu- 


lar geometrical  bodies,  familiarly  known  by  the 

'  name  of  cr)'8tal8.     This  wonderful  property,  wliich 

'  is  possessed  by  a  great  variety  of  substances  in  the 

I  mineral  kingdom,  and  by  most  saline  bodies,  is  re- 

I  sorted  to  for  many  useful  and  important  purposes 

in  the  chemical  arts.     It  is  by  means  of  cr}'stalli- 

zation  that  the  majority  of  salts  are  obtained  in  a 

state  of  purity ;  for  in  the  act  of  passing  into  the 

crystalline  state,  the  foreign  substances,  with  which 

they  are  united,  are  left  behind  in  the  "  mother 

water."    By  repeating  the  process  2  or  3  times, 

they  are  usually  rendered  quite  pure. 

Solids  are  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by 
melting  them,  and  placing  them  in  a  situation 
where  they  will  cool  very  slowly.  Thus  iodide  of 
sulphur  is  crystallized  by  melting  it  iu  a  flask 
placed  in  a  salt  water  bath,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  the  water  until  the  latter  becomes  cold. 
Sulphur  and  many  metals  are  crj'stallized  by 
pouring  them  iu  a  state  of  fusion  into  a  hot  vessel, 
having  a  plug  in  the  bottom,  which  is  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  surface  becomes  cool,  when  the 
liquid  portion  runs  out  and  leaves  the  under  sur- 
face ui  the  form  of  a  mass  of  agglomerated  crys- 
tals. Perfectly  pure  wax,  steariue,  and  sperma- 
ceti, have  a  very  pleasmg  appearance  when  treated 
in  this  way. 

Salts  are  crystallized,  either  by  allowing  their 
hot  and  saturated  solutions  to  cool  slowly,  or  by 
simply  evaporating  the  menstrua  until  cry-stals  are 
obtained.  In  the  first  case,  the  liquid  is  commonly 
evaporated  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface, 
when  it  is  set  aside  in  some  sheltered  situation 
until  cold :  in  the  second  case,  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated until  it  ceases  to  yield  cr^nrtals,  and  these 
are  usually  removed  from  the  liquid  as  soon  as  they 
are  deposited.  The  former  method  Ls  adopted  for 
those  salts  that  are  considerably  more  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  Ep- 
som salts,  6lc.  ;  the  latter  method  for  those  that 
possess  nearly  equal  solubility  in  both  coses,  and 
also  for  many  salts  which  are  not  required  in  hand- 
some crj'stols ;  thus,  common  salt  and  chroniate  of 
potash  are  cr)-8tallized  in  tbb  way.  Many  of  the 
alkaloids,  and  their  salts,  are  obtiined  in  crv'j:tuls, 
by  allowing  their  solutions  (genonilly  alcoholic  or 
ethereal)  to  evaporate  spontaneoiwly. 

CUBEBIN.  A  peculiar  substance,  obtained 
from  cubebs,  (piper  cubeba.) 

Prep.  Submit  the  cubebs  to  di^illation  to  expel 
the  oil,  dr}',  make  a  strong  alcoholic  tincture,  and 
evaporate  the  latter  to  one  fourth,  filter,  and  again 
evaporate  nearly  to  dr\'ncsB.  Ijt'uve  the  roMiduum 
in  a  cold  place,  until  it  assinnes  a  8enii-cr\'8tallino 
appearance,  then  place  it  on  a  linen  ^tminer,  and 
allow  the  fluid  [lortion  (the  cubebin  of  M.  C^-assola') 
to  drain  off.  In  24  hours,  dissolve  the  substance 
left  upon  the  filter  in  4  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
alcohol  of  U*90,  allow  the  solution  to  de])OHite  its  un- 
disHolved  resin,  (still  maintaining  nearly  the  boiling 
temperature,)  and  decaut  the  clear  portion.  Crys- 
tals will  be  deposited  on  cooling,  which  is  the 
cubebin  of  Soubeirun,  Capitiiine,  and  Steer.  It 
may  be  purified  by  re-solution  in  boiling  concen- 
trated alcohol,  the  addition  of  a  little  boiling  water, 
and  animal  charcoal,  and  filtering,  when  long 
white  needles  will  bo  deposited,  if  the  solution  be 
allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 
Remarks.  M.  Monheim  has  described,  under 


r 
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tlu'  name  of  ciilK-bine,  a  volatile  Huhstanco,  but 
tlic  abovt'  is  tlic  article  tu  whicli  tliiH  tenii  ih  now 
II  III  venial  I  y  appliod.     It  is  iiiHolubk'  in  water,  and 


and  tlic  yi'lk^  of  4  ^VLV!^  Bi'at  th^m  all  tocvther 
for  10  niinuteH,  and  then  jiour  in  by  docrcfs  I  {liul 
of  hot  croani ;  beat  them  uutU  cold,  and  put  tbrm 


n'Mirly  no  in  coUi  alrohol,  but  vrry  soluble  in  boil-  in  custard  cuim,  in  a  dish  of  hot  water:    l**t  ihfm 

in:;  airnhol.     IIh  phyNiolo^rieal  action  liaH  been  but  stand  till  they  are  set.  then  take  them  out  aud 

littli-  ^tudie<l.  tstick  pn'»ierv«'d  oran^<-peel  on  the  top:  tht«  fomv 

(TUKY.     A   noted  dixh   in   Indian   cooker}-,  a  iine  flavored  diiili,  and  may  be  nerved  up  hot  or 

pn-|>an'd  in  {rrrat  variety,  of  wiiicli  our  npace  will  cold. 


unlv  aljiiw  two  or  tlirce  examples. 

I.  f  Th*'  KiNir  of  Ouilrit.)  Take  ^  lb.  of  fresh 


V.  (Rice.)  Boil  J  a  cupful  of  the  be»t  jrrouad 
rice  in  a  pint  of  milk  until  dij^Hilved,  then  mil  it 


I  Hitter,  :1  lar«re  oiiioiip,  1  {rill  of  ifood  (H'^^vy,  (veal  ■  with  a  quart  of  cream,  flavor  i^ith  nutmej;.  maer. 
{>  the  best,)  1  lar^re,  piled  tablet<[NX)nful  of  curr\*-  I  and  a  little  brandy,  and  put  it  into  cuju  or  t 
powder ;  add  to  the»<o  hii;redients  any  kind  of  meat  .  dit>h. 

cut  into  pieces.  Put  the  whole  into  a  stewpau,  I  C'l'TS.  Treat.  The  divided  parts  should  be 
cover  it  cIos4',  aud  jrrntly  dimmer  for  2  liount.  |  drawn  cIqi«o  t(»!;etlier,  aud  held  vo  with  »nilll 
AVlit  II  ready  to  nerve  up,  Mpieexe  a»  much  leiiiou-  |>ieeei<  of  8trap|Mn<;  or  adhenive  pla«trr  strrtchld 
iiiiec  as  will  jrive  it  an  acid  flavor.  (New  SyBtom  arro>H  the  wound.  If  the  part  lie  covered  witi 
ol  ('«Hikery.     .Murray.)  bltMMl.  it  shouhl  l>e  lirst  wiin-d  off  with  a  icponp. 

II.  {.Ihtpcftiza  Curry.)  Skin  a  fowl,  and  dis-  Wiien  the  wound  in  lar^rc,  and  the  parti*  much 
joint  it.  take  H  u/..  of  coriander-seed  freed  from  the  |  ex|iosi'd,  a  jruod  method  is  to  huw  it  U[>.  The  ap* 
lr,i>ks,  and  rub  il  |>erfeetly  smo<»th  in  a  mortar,  .  plication  of  a  little  rreomite  will  ir-ii'-rally  *tnp 
with  1  drachm  <if  red  pepjier.  and  half  a  dozen  liH'al  bleediiifr,  provided  it  lie  applied  to  the  clfU 
onions.  Set  \  lb.  of  butter  on  the  tin',  and  slice  in  exln'inilii-s  ol^  the  wounded  vi-iwelj*.  A  ctKnl  w*y 
an  onion  :  when  the  union  is  well  browned,  take  ,  is  to  place  a  piece  of  lint,  moIi»teiiiHl  with  creuMite. 
il  oiif.  and  put  in  tlif  luwl :  li-t  it  fry  until  it  is  :  on  tiie  wound  previously  wified  clean,  or  to  }iuura 
brown,  thfu  iiiiv  I  p!iit  of  curds  with  the  onions  ;  drii}i  or  two  of  that  liquid  ujnmi  it.  Friar's  Ikiiicua. 
:in<i  riiri:iii(ii-r-.se4  il.  and  add  it  to  the  Mew:  slice  quick  dryin;;  copal  varnish,  tincture  of  j;aiis.  (op- 
in  a  HHir  appji-.  and  keep  slirrin:;  to  pnn'ent  the  penis  water,  black  ink,  Aic,  are  iMqiiilar  n>mrdir» 
sti-wp:in  linniiii:;.  itddlni;  a  littlr  waff  r  iN*easioiiaIly  applied  in  the  same  way.  .\  bit  of  the  fur  pliieikru 
sliunid  ihr  riirry  lif«'i«ne  tnotlry.  NVIu-ii  the  a|»ple  Iroiii  a  black  httirrr  hat,  is  an  e\cfllent  renwdy 
1.-  tnidiT.  the  curry  is  ^ut^u'ient!y  done,  and  may  to  Mop  the  bleeding  from  a  cut  prtiducfd  by  llie 
hi*  MTVed  up.  ■  ra/.or  in  ^liaviin;. 

III.  i/«'i/i/  fV/rfV*  Sli«'i»  ti  onidiis.  1  jjreeii  ■  (TTTlNti.^.  (Is  IIoRTirri.Ti"RK.:  The  rltoif 
apple,  and  I  rloyr  uf  {rarlie  :  >\k'\\  tlinn  in  a  little  of  enltiiii^x  sliould  Ih>  made  from  the  hide  ^l^Hltl>  ot 
^iM>d  stock  until  tiiey  Will  pulp,  tlit-ii  add  1  tea-  tP-es  and  plants,  a!id.  when  IlO!«^lble,  from  sur'i  u 
s]>tuinrnl  of  eiirry-|Ht\vdrr,  a  few  talile^iMHinfuls  of  reellne  towards  t!ie  (rround.  uliMTviii:;  to  leavr  a 
slock,  a  litile  N.tit,  and  a  lillle  cayenne  |ii'p|N'r.  liltle  wikhI  of  a  fornier  year  or  sciison's  irrowth 
half  a  salt.siitioiirid  of  each  :  >t''W  iii  tlii'>  :rra\v  aiiv  atlaeln-d  to  them,  as  such  art*  Ibund  to  take  rxA 
kind  of  meal  eiil  into  Miiall  pu-ci's.  audjiiv;  a  piece  more  readily  tliau  when  they  are  wholiy  romi*>«t*(i 
oi  butli-r.  till'  s!'e  of  a  watiiiit.  lolird  ni  tluir.  »»f  ifw  wimkI.     Th-  lime  to  lake  cullinir*  >  "■' 

(T.'^'rAKhS.  .!>  rill  \KJ  or  rni  Cook  \m»  "-iKin  as  the  sap  iTila  into  full  motion.  H«  :'«»rr  !»-l- 
Com  I «  iioM  't.  A  siH'i-ii"*  i»;'  >\\ei'tniiMt.  con-  tiiii;  tlirm  tliey  shmiid  Iw  eiit  aero-'*.  j.i«.t  Uinw  ,iii 
>;Miii<^  piiiie!p.ii|\  of  milk  ^r  e:*  am,  thiekmi  d  Wilii  e\r  or  i-iiat.  with  as  Mii'Mitli  a  M-ctii'ii  us  |ki-v«i;i>, 
tiZiP^'  and  llaxoriii.  olK>ir\:n:;  not  to  iiijiin'  the  bial.     The  hU]K-r:iUoii« 

I.  ^  .l/rriiir.i/.  Hlaiit-hi-d  swi-et  n1mond<i  4  «-/..:  !i-.i\is  may  be  P-moV''d.  but  a  sullieii  iit  nimili'-r 
bi  ,it  tlieiii  t<i  a  o;ii"->tli  p.i^te  in  a  nii'rt.ir.  and  add  s>Mii!d  1»-  li-Tt  mi  lor  lin*  purjMjeii'S  ut  \^::>tdtioU. 
il  to  1  pint  t>t'  lliii'k  en-aiu.  w.ili  the  \ilk!>  oi  t  Ti-.f  c^>i:imon  praclav*  ff  reiiioviii;;  oil  or  urnrlk 
ejjj;-.  '2  fr  .'<  siHHtiiiii'.-s  of  ri»».e  w  .iii-r.  and  \i  di\»|»^  n.,'  iIii'  !■  avf.-  nt  ciitt!n:js  i-*  injndic.'o'.is.  In  sKime 
iMili  ol   i"«Miiiial  o.l  iM   .i'liittiiii*-  .iiid   I  v«icnce  ot     r.iM— i'M\«>  aloii-.- Will  strike  n.H»t.     Wli^n  cinitac* 

II  mo-.i.  Siir  llie  wl;i''.e  o\i  r  a  >'>«!  tin-,  until  o:  ar-.-  >  :  la  ;».  :>.  \\i*  \  sli-iuld  N*  s.*  p'a'*iii  as  to  reach 
a  proprr  con%:..|(Ui'i'.  tiu'ii  \\\\\x  \\  lalo  ,  n}*^.  .**o:in'  |.«  li;e  bi'::.i;.i  and  ti'ai"!i  th«'  sid*  •*  tlir«iti<jh>ii:t  their 
ii»'  milk  iii-:i  ad  ol  i-:eaiii.  .-.i.d 'J  e^  <s  III  a.:,i.t.i>n  wi.i-'.e  '.•':: 'tli.  w  iii  n  tiitv  wdi  s<  KIoiii  tail  to  lie- 
t«'  liii*  ab.'xe.  •■■•lui'  r.»'?i .:  p'.ii!!.-.     In  lli-*  c.i>e  ol  tubular  s!aik<fd 

II.  .H-i\t,:.  Ahx  e!i'.\i!i  I  pal  w.'Ii  J  rjj>-.  |»  .'.i:>.  i:  i- v,, ,;  t,,  Ik*  .ulv.inta^voii.-.  to  in«^'rt  l«>th 
:!a\»»r  with  riai'e.  liuliin':;.  ari.i  1-  la.i:  .■■».  .!■■..:  .u:.:  t  ,>  .i.!.^  :..•■  ^.•.l.  ia«li  ol  which  will  take  root, 
a  litr.i»  wliile  Wiue.  lo-."  w.iirr.  .la.;  r  ,;:.i:  ;  I-.-.m-.       ,....:  ;;■.  -x  i-:!  a  !►••  »..\a;'d.  wImii  two  plaiils  Wi.i  be 

III.  /.fP.i'i.  \\o\\  \  pl.t;.',  \\\  \\  la  K.  w  :.:  .1  ■.':•>..,' •:  !::•■:•  .id  ol  v'j--.  An  ffua^'l*  timp^ra- 
p!n"  of  linioii'jHTi.  1  h'.iii  T  a.ia.  ..y\.  ...:.i  ••  ...v.  *«  r.-  .  a  ■.  .»'  ■.rvi  •♦.  '.'if,  u  tthfuiy  tti'.uatum,  and 
I-'  wli.li'  Mijat  Slioa'..:  iTi  am  W  i  ii-.;>.>-\  •  d  :■.'.-  a  •■.■  ?■  ;  ;■  .•  *-i  watrr.  are  lh»-  pniicipal 
xli  iii  1  I  r.'..K.  ihi  to  w  .i;  !».•  ii.»  I  .'I  a*.,  a  I.' "K.::!  .:  -.i.  ..>:•«.  ;.»  .:ii:.:i  »•  »>  i  ,:\  roi>T.ii:;  K\c»it«  ol 
l»i  .il    !).'•   \.    .»-   a:ii]    w  Ir.h  "  ot   W   i  ;...'■.  -l:-.  a   : .   ■     a..\   ,"   •.  .- ...    ■■«  yr*     i  ;•   ,il.      W  h»  11  tin*  s./i-  «if  lli* 

nil  i%   i!j:.mi:j;i  i-,- 1:>.'  i;".ii'..;a.  iT  ,i  l.i.;  "  ■  * .   ;  '. •..•:    .j>>.  ....     .-.,    :  .%  :»■!:,•  \o  p.ai-e  liu-m  unii'T  a 

ii5.\   I  ii»  1;.';.^   ..'.id  in;;k   \.T\    i::a»:.i.\   i.'^s!..  :.    ; r  ..■      ^   .>,v,  w  .'..i  m  wui   pri>«  rv»«  a  coiLxluDt 

..nd  s.:ii:;;i :  it  i;»al.\  oa  tJi''  «.:».  >:.::.-.!.:  i'.  :.;;'..  i  ■. .  •  . '.  .-.»:,  .iv...  pr'-\»-at  i-va|»oralion  from  t!ie 
.:  ili.i'ki  ii»  *..•  .,    •  .■  :...   ...ixi*.  wi.iii  i-i  liie  Miost  coniruufl 

\\  Or:  .L'  l^'l  MIX  U'V»\.\  i;,e  T  a.!  r!  .  ....*e  .:  ;..,.:  »:\  .j.  «.v>-e.ailv  in  hot.  dn'  »«■ 
luiil   a  >i>\ii.i>  «'rauci'.  aiui  tM'at   it  ;.i  ,t  I'aoit.ir  Uii-     i  ■■  * 

II!  It  IS  \er>  line:  put  tu  it  a  >|Hs«niui  ol  t«;.uiti%.  i  \  VN  V  TKS  I'la.jHjuml"  iurm«'d  by  lb« 
the  juic«  <ti  a  Sovdltf  onutgv«  4  «».  «M'  kMl  Migat. ,  uu:^'u  «•:  CiC  c\^u.>c  acai  with  the  ba»««.    Thej 
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duttingruiiilied  by  evolving  the  odor  of  cyanic 
acid,  accompanied  by  effervescence,  when  treated 
with  dilute  mincraKacids,  and  by  this  solution, 
mized  with  hydrate  of  lime,  evolving  ammonia. 
The  aikaiiue  cyauates  are  soluble,  tho  others  in- 
Mloble. 

The  basic  cyanate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by 
mijung  dr)'  ammoniacal  gas  with  the  vapors  of 
hydrated  cyanic  acid.  It  fonns  a  white,  woolly, 
mni-cryetailine  mass.  By.  heat,  or  exposure  to 
the  air,  it  is  converted  into  urea.  Cyanate  of  po- 
tens  may  be  formed  by  roasting,  at  a  red  heat, 
diy  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  in  fine  powder, 
upon  an  iron  plate,  constantly  stirring,  until  it  be- 

K  fused  into  one  mass,  when  it  must  be  re- 
to  fine  powder,  and  digested  in  boiling  alco- 
bfllf  from  which  cr)'Btals  of  the  cyanate  will  bo 
deporited  as  tho  solution  cools.  A  mixture  of  the 
femcyanide  of  potassium,  with  half  its  weight  of 
penMcide  of  manganese,  may  also  be  used  to  pro- 
dnce  this  salt  The  compound  should  be  kuidled 
by  a  red-hot  body,  and  allowed  to  smoulder  away, 
■lltr  which  it  may  be  treated  witli  alcohol  as  be- 
fare.  (See  Urea.)  The  cyanatet  of  silver  lead, 
and  many  other  metals,  may  be  made  by  adding 
a  lolation  of  cyanate  of  potassa  to  another  of  a 
nsntral  salt  of  the  base. 

CYANIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  ox^'gen,  discovered  by  Wohlcr.  It  is  only 
known  in  the  hydrated  state,  or  united  to  1  atom 
of  water. 

Prep.  I.  Distil  dry  cyanuric  acid,  or  cyamelide, 
in  a  retort,  and  collect  the  product  in  a  well-cooled 
nceiTer.  It  is  also  formed  when  cyanogen  is 
tzanunittcd  over  carbonate  of  potassa  heated  to 
ndnesB ;  a  cyanate  of  potassa  results. 

II.  Pan  a  current  of  sulphuretcd  hydrogen  gas 
through  water  in  which  cyanate  of  Rilver  is  dif- 
fnKd.  (Liebig.)  Th»  acid  reddens  litmus  strong- 
ly;  is  sour  io  tho  taste ;  it  possesses  tho  smell 
which  is  always  i>erceived  when  any  of  its  salts 
are  decomposed  by  an  acid ;  it  neutralizes  bases 
perfectly,  fonning  salts  called  cyauates,  but  when 
in  contact  with  water  it  suffers  decomposition  in  a 
few  hours,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  ammonia.  The  sulphurcted  hydrogen  must 
not  be  passed  so  long  as  to  decompose  all  tho  cya- 
nate of  silver;  for  then  tho  cyanic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  other  products  by  the  excess  of  tlio 
nlphureted  hydrogen. 

CYANIDE.  Syn.  Cyanuret.  A  compound 
of  cyanogen  and  a  metal.  (See  Cyanoge.v  and 
Htdrocvanic  Acid.) 

CYANIDE  OF  GOLD.  Syn.  Tercyanide 
or  Gold.  Percyanide  of  ditto.  Pre  p.  I.  Add 
pore  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  gold  in 
aqna  regia,  carefully  deprived  of  all  excess  of 
nod  by  evaporation;  collect  the  yellow  precipi- 
tate. 

II.  Add  a  boiling  solution  of  34  parts  of  bicya- 
nide  of  mercury  to  another  of  16  parts  of  gold, 
di0olved  in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  to  dr>'ness,  and 
waih  with  pure  water. 

Remarks.  This  salt  has  been  introduced  into 
dw  French  Codex,  and  has  been  used,  both  cx- 
tamally  and  internally,  in  scrofulous  and  similar 
ilbctioDa.  Dose.  j\  to  ^^  of  a  grain,  made  into 
apilL 

CYANIDE  OF  MERCURY.    Syn.  Biota- 


MDE  OP  Mercury.  IIvdraroyri  Bicyaniduh, 
(P.  L.)  Hyoraruvri  Cyanureti'M,  (P.D.)  Prus- 
sian Mercury.    Prussiate  op  Mercury.    Uy- 

DROCYANATE  OP  DITTO.     CyaXURET  OF  DITTO.     Cy- 

anodide  of  DITTO.  Cyanure  de  Mercure,  (Fr.) 
Prep.  (Proe.  of  the  L.  Ph.)  Percyanide  of  iron 
Jviij ;  binoxide  of  nArcury  Jx ;  distilled  water  4 
pints.  Boil  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  evaporate 
that  crystals  may  form. 

II.  ( Winckle^s  process.)  Saturate  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  binoxide  of  mercury ;  evaporate 
and  cr}'stallize. 

Pur.f  ^e.  It  should  be  "transparent  and  to- 
tally soluble  in  water.  This  solution,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  muriatic  acid,  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid, 
known  by  its  smell,  and  a  ^ass  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  held  over  it,  givee 
a  deposite  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  heated  it 
evolves  cyanogen,  and  runs  into  globules  of  me- 
tallic mercury."  (P.  L.)  Tlie  cyanogen  may  be 
recognised  by  burning  with  a  violet-colored  flame. 
A  solution  of  bicyanide  of  mercury,  givee  a  black 
precipitate  witli  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  white 
pearly  crystalline  plates,  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Uses,  ^e.  It  has  been  administered  in  some 
hepatic  and  skin  diseases,  and  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  corrosive  sublimate.  (Parent) 
It  is  principally  used  as  a  source  of  prussic  acid. 
Dose.  -Ap  to  ^  gr.,  in  pills  or  alcoholic  solution ;  as 
a  gargle  or  lotion,  10  gn.  to  water  1  pint ;  as  an 
ointment,  10  or  12  grs.  to  lard  1  oz. 

CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.  Prep,  I. 
Treat  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  potas- 
sa, with  the  vapors  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  long 
as  it  throws  down  a  white  cr^'stalline  precipitate, 
wliich  must  be  collected  and  washed  with  alco- 
hol. 

II.  Add  hydrocyanic  acid  in  excess  to  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  pure  potassa ;  evaporate  until 
crystallization  coniinences,  then  pour  it  into  a 
porcelain  vessel  and  fuse  at  a  red  heat 

III.  Expose  well-dried  and  powdered  ferrocya- 
nido  of  potOAsiimi  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  close 
vessel.  When  cold,  powder,  place  it  in  a  funnel, 
moisten  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  wash  with  cold 
water.  P^vaporate  the  solution  thus  formed  to 
dryness,  expose  it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
cool,  powder,  and  boil  in  alcohol  of  60J.  As  the 
spirit  cools,  crystals  of  cyanide  of  potassium  will 
bo  deposited. 

Remarks.  When  pure,  this  salt  is  colorless  and 
odorless ;  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  mois- 
ture is  absorbed,  and  it  acquires  the  smell  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid.  If  it  effervesces  with  acids,  it 
contains  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  if  it  bo  yellow, 
it  contains  iron.  It  is  employed  in  chemical  anal- 
yses, and  for  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid ; 
cyanide  of  soda  may  bo  made  in  the  same  way. 

CYANIDE  OF  SILVER.  Syn,  Argenti 
Cyanidum,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Add  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  falls  down  ;  wash  and  dry.  The  pro- 
portions onlered  by  the  Loudon  College,  are  nitrate 
of  silver  ^ij  and  3ij,  dissolved  in  water  1  pint ;  di- 
lute hydrocyanic  acid,  q.  s. 

Remarks.  Cyanide  of  silver  is  white,  soluble  in 
ammonia,  and  decomposed  by  contact  with  neutral 
vegetable  substances.  By  exposure  to  light  it  turns 
violet-colored.    It  has  been  given  in  some  com- 
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plaints,  in  doHee  of  oiio-teuth  to  oiie-ci^hth  of  a 
grain,  (Scire,)  and  hafl  been  propoiicd  as  a  source 
of  hvdrocyaiiic  acicL  ( Everitt.) 

CYANIDE  OF  ZINC.  Prep.  DisBoIvo  me- 
tallic zuic  in  hot  acetic  acid,  and  add  hydrocyanic 
acid  as  lou(r  as  a  precipitate  falls. 

CYANOGEN.    Syn.  PhiAiin'R.  Cyaxcksenium. 

BiCARBUKET   OF  NiTKOGEN.       (FfOUl    Kvavnft    6/iff, 

and  ycvi-aw,  to  generate.)  A  coinponnd  of  carbon 
and  nitrojETen,  discovered  by  ^1.  Gay  Lumac,  in  lt^l5. 

Prep.  Expose  curefully-dried  bicyanido  of  mer- 
CUT}'  in  a  Hinull  R'tort,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  collect  the  gas  in  tlic  inorcuriul  pneiuuatic 
troagh. 

Prop.  A  colorless  gas,  possessing  a  pungent  and 
peculiar  odor.  Under  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  utnio- 
■pheres,  it  becomes  liquid  at  u  tem|)eruture  of  45°, 
(Faraday,)  and  this  fluid  again  becomes  gaseous 
on  withdniwul  of  the  pressure.  Water  alinorbs 
nearly  5  times  '\X»  bulk  of  cyanogen  at  00°,  and 
alcoliol  about  23  times.  With  hydmcrcn  it  forms 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  with  the  metals,  cyanides, 
or  cyanurets.  (See  Cyamde  and  Hyurocyamc 
AciiO 

CYANVRIC  ACID.  Sifn-  Pyro-ibic  At^n. 
A  peculiar  acid,  discovered  by  Sclii*ele.  It  is  a 
product  of  the  decompositiim  of  the  Mlublc  cyanates 
by  dilute  acid,  of  urea  by  heat.  &c. 

Prep.  Heat  un'a  until  it  fuses,  and  is  converted 
into  a  white  or  grayish-white  maw:  dissolve  in 
strong  oil  of  vitri<il,  and  add  nitric  acid,  dnip  by 
drop,  to  the  solution  until  it  lK<!comes  coluriew : 
then  mix  the  liquid  with  an  e(|nal  volume  of  water. 
On  cooling,  crystals  of  cyanuric  acid  will  be  do- 
posited,  which  nnist  be  wiisliiMl  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  then  diwolv«'d  in  24  |Nirts  of  lioilini; 
water,  wht>n  crvstals  of  the  hvdruted  acid   will 

■  ■ 

form  OS  the  solution  cools.  By  exposure  to  tlu* 
atmospliens  or  a  iftMitle  heat,  tliry  lose  their  water 
and  fall  into  |K>wdrr. 

Prop.,  «Jt.  It  foniis  salts  with  the  bases  called 
cvanuruti's.  The  alkalint^  cvununites*  may  hi' 
fanned  by  neutrali/iti^  a  boiling  solution  of  the 
acid  with  the  buM*,  and  the  CNunurute  of  KJIver  bv 
adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  another  of 
cyanurate  of  potassa. 

I)  All  Til  NK.  .\  subhtanre  analogous  to  starch 
and  iniilin,  discovi*n-d  by  M.  Payen  in  the  bulbs  or 
tuben*  of  th(^  dahlia. 

Prep.  Dilfuse  the  pulp  of  dahlia  bullis  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  tilter  throutrh  cloth,  add  ^^  part 
of  common  chalk,  boil  for  h;ilf  an  hour,  and  filtpr. 
Then  pretw  the  reNiduum  of  iW  bulbs,  mix  the 
liquors,  ovit|iontto  to  .{tlis.  u^l  -IJ  of  animal  char- 
coal, clarify  with  the  white  of  an  czn*  f'ltrr,  and 
eva|K)r;tti*  until  a  film  fonns  n|Miu  lh«'  surfac(> ;  as 
the  liquid  cools,  dahline  will  l>e  de|Kisited. 

Kemarkt*.  The  buUks  of  dahli.is  yield  about  4J 
of  dahliuc     It  dilfrrs  fmm  stHrcii  and  inuliii  bv 

■ 

fonnini;  a  n-mnulnted  maici,  wIh'U  its  aqueous  s«)lu- 
tioii  is  cv:i{winiti'd :  as  also  in  its  s|ierif*ic  cravity, 
which  i**  r'i.'itt.  wh<'rt*ns  that  of  htareh  is  rfi.'^ 

DAIKY.  An  apartment  either  in  a  Iioump,  or 
adiiiiniiiir  it,  Otr  tli''  purfSM'  of  kreping  milk,  and 
niakint:  Imttcr.  ch<*i'»tf*.  \c. 

Till'  Iw-t  xit nation  for  ii  dair\'  is  on  tlio  north 
si«le  of  th»*  dw«'lhnir-hoiiM*,  U'cause  it  will  tlH*n-!»y 
be  siieitercd  from  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the 


day.  Ample  means  should  be  provided  to  enxiire 
thorough  ventilation  by  means  of  Venetian  slinl<- 
ters,  or  suitable  windows,  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
the  air,  but  to  exclude  flies  and  othfr  inKrct>  :  and 
also  to  permit  a  due  regulation  c^  the  temfwralurs, 
which  sliould  lie  preser\'ed  as  much  as  (Niiwbltf  in 
an  equable  state,  ranging  fn>m  4o°  to  6.5^  F.  To 
lessen  the  influence  of  external  variation<i  of  tem- 
}>emture.  the  walls  should  be  double,  or  vi  couMd- 
erable  thick  new,  and  the  windows  providi'd  with 
shut  tens  or  doors.  In  summer  tho  heat  may  be 
lewened  by  spriuklinv  water  upon  the  floor,  wliich 
will  pro<luce  a  consideralile  de^n'e  of  coM  b\  its 
evaporation.  Dairies  built  of  mod  or  '*  cub."  are 
preferred  in  the  west  of  England,  and  this  {ir^f<f^ 
ence  aris<>s  from  the  uniform  temperature  tnnr 
maintain,  on  account  of  the  f^reat  thicknf»»*  of  ilie 
walls,  and  their  iK'ing  ver>'  bad  conductors  of  heat. 
In  lanrt>  dairv-fanns,  where  buttrr  and  rh«M>iir  tre 
made,  the  dairy  is  generally  a  S(*paratt>  builduiir, 
and  divided  into  3  or  4  apartments,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  milk-room,  a  second  ihn  ch»r»imz' 
room,  a  third  the  rkeettf'ronm,  containing  the 
cheese-press,  &c.,  and  a  fourth  tho  dryin:s-rfom, 
when'  the  cheeses  are  placed  to  dry  and  hanien. 
To  these  mav  be  addnl  a  sculler^',  funiisli<d  wiib 
copiKT,  water,  6lc.,  for  scalding  and  cleaning  the 
dair\'  utensils. 

Hesided  the  preser\'utionof  the  milk,  after  it  has 
been  brouirht  into  the  dairy,  and  the  manuiaciuir. 
ri|>ening,  and  pn'ser^'ation  of  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter, tht)  manat^>ment  of  a  dairy  includes  an  atttn- 
tion  to  the  health  and  feeding  of  the  cows.  These 
animals  require  regular  and  careful  treatment. 
The  f:ow-stall  should  lie  visited  at  an  early  hnnr 
ever}'  morning,  and  the  udder  of  each  cow  waslied 
clean  with  cold  water  and  a  sponife,  after  which 
they  should  bo  milked.  If  anv  of  the  cows  have 
son*  teats,  wann  water  should  be  used,  and  a  little 
drehMUir  of  simple  ointment,  or  a  lotion  of  »<{iirit 
and  water  applied.  Wlion  the  tbmier  is  uted. 
irreat  cleanliness  is  necessary,  and  the  milk  shoukl 
be  inven  to  the  pigs. 

The  operation  of  milking  the  cows  should  be 
{NTfonned  at  regular  and  early  houn.  and  faeh 
cow  should  be  milked  as  dr>'  as  {ximible.  both 
moniiiii;  and  eveniui;.  as,  imletM  this  point  be  at- 
tendi'd  to,  the  quantity  of  milk  will  decrease.  Af- 
ter each  cow  has  been  milked  as  dry  as  |irMsibie, 
the  dair\'-maid  should  Is'tfin  again  with  the  Me 
first  milked,  and  proceed  to  **  dnp'*  each  of  tliom. 
by  which  meaiui  not  only  will  the  **  stnpfNnr*'** 
whieh  an'  very  rirli  in  cream,  be  obtained,  but  the 
health  and  product iveneM  of  the  auimah  will  be 
pmmoted.  Cleanlinem  m  very  essential  in  all  the 
o|)erations  of  the  dairy-,  and  in  nono  more  so  thin 
ill  the  milking  of  the  cown.  Tho  hands  and  arms 
of  the  milk-niiiid  should  bo  kept  scrupuloufly 
clean,  and  should  Is*  well  wahhed  with  su:ip  sad 
water,  after  tonohinir  the  udder  of  u  wick  row.  .14 
without  this  precaution,  the  sores  may  In*  conv>*y«il 
to  tliH  healthy  ones.  The  milk-cans  shmiki  be 
seahled  out  daily,  and.  as  well  as  all  the  other 
dair\-  utensiU,  should  Isf  kept  rlean  and  f/ry.  Be- 
fore  placiiiif  the  milk  on  tho  shelves  of  the  ditov. 
I  it  should  In'  strained  throui;h  a  hair-sieve  or  i 
I  searee,  covered  with  clean  cheeseclotli,  as  by  thil 
!  pn'cantioii.  any  stray  hairs  that  may  have  lailrB 
I  into  thu  milk-i»ail  will  be  tid&en  out 
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It  »  of  importance  in  the  management  of  cows, 
that  the  majority  of  them  should  calve  from  Lady- 
day  to  May,  tliut  tho  large  quantity  of  milk  that 
follows,  may  be  supported  by  the  luxuriance  of 
Tegetatkm.  The  other  portion  should  calvo  in 
August  or  September,  to  ensure  a  supply  during 
the  winter.  The  calves  should  be  taken  from  the 
00W8  when  7  or  8  days  old,  and  fed  with  skinmied- 
milk,  made  oatmeal,  &c.,  allowing  them  to  be  out 
in  the  pasture  during  some  portion  of  every  day, 
■nleas  it  ahould  be  wet  and  cold. 

The  average  produce  of  a  milch  cow,  supplied 
with  good  pasturage,  is  about  3  gallons  daily,  from 
Lady -day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  that  time  to 
felvuary,  about  1  gallon  daily.  Cows  of  good 
breed  will  be  profitable  milkers  to  14  or  15  years 
ef  age,  if  well  fed.  (See  Butter,  Cows,  Cream, 
and  Cheese.)  . 

DAMP  LINEN  is  very  injurious  to  health, 
and  should  be  especially  avoided.  In  travelling, 
when  it  is  expected  that  tho  bed  has  not  been 
prqieriy  aired,  tho  best  way  is  to  sleep  between 
the  blankets.  A  good  plan  to  ascertain  this  point, 
ii  to  have  the  bed  warmed,  and  inmiediately  after 
to  introduce  a  clean,  dry  glass  tumbler  between 
the  sheets,  in  an  inverted  position  ;  after  it  has  re- 
mained a  few  minutes  it  sliould  be  examined,  when 
if  found  dry,  and  untarnished  with  steam,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed  that  the  bed  is  perfectly  safe ; 
bat  if  the  revene  should  bo  the  case,  it  should  bo 
avoided.  When  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  tho  use 
of  damp  linen,  as  articles  of  dress,  the  be^t  way  to 
obviate  any  ill  eficcts,  is  to  keep  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, and  avoki  remaining  near  the  fire,  or  in  a 
warm  apartment,  or  a  draught  of  cold  air,  until 
•officient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  tho  escape  of 
the  moisture. 

DAMSONS.  A  specieji  of  small  black  plum, 
mnch  lued  in  the  preparations  of  tarts,  &c.  Tliey 
are  rather  apt  to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs, 
and  also  to  affect  the  boweb. 

DAMSON  CHEESE.  Prep.  Boil  tho  fruit  in 
a  Hifficieut  quantity  of  water  to  cover  it ;  strain 
the  pulp  through  a  very  coarse  sieve  ;  to  each  lb. 
add  4  oz.  of  sugar.  Boil  till  it  begins  to  candy  on 
the  sides,  then  pour  it  into  tin  moulds.  Other 
hinds  of  plums  may  bo  treated  in  the  same  way, 
at  also  cherricH,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

DANDELION.  Syu.  Lkontodon.  Leonto- 
OON  Taraxacum.  Tho  root  of  this  plant  is  diuretic 
and  tonic.  It  is  roasted  and  ut»cd  as  coffee,  and 
when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  foreign  coffee, 
ooDStitutes  the  article  once  so  much  puffed  under 
the  name  of  **  Dandelion  coffee."  The  blanched 
leaves  are  used  in  salads,  and  the  inspissated  juice, 
OXtract,  and  decoction  are  employed  in  medicine, 
and  are  considered  as  detergent,  aperitive,  and  de- 
obitruent 

DAPHNIN.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  dis- 
eorered  by  Vauquelin  in  the  daphne  alpina.  It  is 
pcocured  by  separating  tho  resin  from  the  alcoholic 
tucture  of  tlie  bark  by  evaporation ;  afterwards 
dilating  with  water,  filtering,  and  adding  acetate 
of  lead.  A  yellow  substance,  which  has  been 
called  daphuatc  of  lead,  falls  down,  which,  when 
decomposed  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  forms  small 
tnuwuarent  crystals  of  daphnin.  This  substance 
b  bitter,  gray -colored,  volatile,  and  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water. 


DATURA  Syn.  Daturia.  Daturina.  Da- 
Ti'RiuM.  An  oi^ranic  alkali,  discovered  by  Geiger 
and  Hesse  in  datura  stramonium.  It  is  best  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water ;  but  more  so  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  tastes  bitter,  dilates  tlie  pupil  strongly, 
and  is  very  poisonous.  It  may  be  suhUmed  unal- 
tered, and  may  be  obtained  in  prismatic  cryBtab, 
by  tho  addition  of  water  to  its  alcoholic  solution. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are  moetly 
crystallizable.  (See  AlkajjOid.) 

DEAFNESS.  Syn.  Dvbecaa,  (from  ivs,  with 
difficulty,  and  axoir,  hearing,)  an  imperfect  stato, 
or  deficiency  of  the  faculty  of  hearing.  Deafness 
has  been  divided  into  two  species : — 1.  Orfrauic, 
arising  from  wax  in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the 
membrane,  or  iuflanunadon  and  obstruction  of  the 
tube.  2.  Atonic,  when  without  any  discernible 
injury  of  the  organ.  (Cullen.)  When  deafness  is 
present  in  infancy  and  childhood,  it  is  accompanied 
with  dumbness,  or  imperfect  articulation,  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  impossibility  of  conveying  a  know- 
ledge of  the  soimds  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imitative  faculty  of  speech.  A  common  cause 
of  deafness  is  some  imperfection  or  obstruction  of 
the  passage  leading  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum or  drum  of  the  ear.  In  somo  cases  this 
passage  is  totally  occluded  by  a  membrane,  or 
somo  malfonnation  of  the  tube,  which  may  fre- 
quently be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation.  Even 
instances  of  partial  obliteration  of  Uiis  passage  have 
occurred,  which  have  been  eficctually  cured.  A 
more  frequent  cause  of  deafness  is,  howover,  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  tho  aural  paasages,  or 
the  accumulation  of  hardened  wax.  In  these  cases 
tho  best  treatment  is  to  inject  warm  water  into  the 
ear  by  means  of  a  proper  syringe,  the  head  being 
placed  with  that  side  upwards  during  tlie  operation. 
Insects  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  a  Eipoonful  of 
warm  olive  oil,  or  camphorated  oil,  into  the  oar 
over  night,  retaining  it  there  until  the  next  morn- 
ing by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  when  it 
may  be  washed  out  with  a  little  mild  soap  and 
warm  water.  When  there  is  a  deficient  secretion 
of  wax,  or  a  drjniiess  of  the  aural  parage,  mild 
oleaginous  stimulants  should  bo  employed.  For 
this  purpose  a  little  olive  or  almond  oil,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  or 
camphor  liniment,  have  been  added,  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  When  deafnem  is  accompanied 
with  continued  acute  pain,  or  a  discharge  of  a  pu- 
rulent matter,  inflammation  of  tho  tympaimm,  or 
some  other  jtortion  of  tho  internal  ear,  probably 
exists,  and  medical  advice  should  be  sought  as  soon 
as  poKsiblo.  The  deafness  that  frequently  accom- 
panies a  violent  cold,  is  generally  caused  by  ob- 
structions in  the  EuHtachiau  tube,  and  goes  off  as 
soon  as  the  secretions  return  to  a  healthy  stato. 
When  imperfect  hearing  depends  upon  obtimdity 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  an  extensive  obliteration 
or  malformation  of  the  internal  ear,  it  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  cure. 

DEAFNESS,  TAYLOR'S  REMEDY  FOR. 
Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  Ib.j;  gariic,  bruised,  5ij; 
alkanet  root  ^tus ;  infuse  and  strain.  A  litUo  is 
poured  into  the  ear  in  deafness. 

DEATH.  In  cases  of  sudden  death,  interment 
should  be  deferred  till  signs  of  putrefaction  begin 
to  appear,  especially  when  no  gradation  of  dioeaie 
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has  preceded,  as  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  h}-Bterics, 
external  iujuries,  drowiiincr,  Hiiflbcatjoii,  «Si:c. 

In  cases  of  malijcrnant  fevent,  putrcsconcy  ad- 
vances speedily,  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
tlie  tinio  of  the  fiinerul  oujrht  not  to  be  unnecessa- 
rily protracted;  but  this  ouf^ht  never  to  l>c  the 
case  in  northeni  climates,  and  in  temperate  or  even 
cool  weather.  Young  |K>rMOiis,  in  the  bloom  of 
health  and  vic^r,  may  bo  struck  down  by  an  ill- 
new  of  only  a  few  dn\-s,  or  even  hours,  but  they 
oufirht  not  to  be  cousif^ncd  to  the  same  summar>' 
■entcuce,  merely  because  custom  has  ordained  it. 
No  sooner  has  breathing  up|>arentiy  ceased,  and 
tho  visage  aMumed  a  ghastly  or  death-like  hue, 
tiian  the  (Niticut,  after  his  eyi>s  are  closed,  is  too 
often  hurried  iuto  a  cotlin,  and  the  IxKly,  scarcely 
yet  cold,  is  precipitated  into  tho  gntve.  So  ex- 
tremely fallacious  arc  the  sigiw  of  douth,  that  too 
often  has  the  semblance  l)een  niiHtuken  for  tho 
reality  ;  et*|K*cially  after  sudden  accidonts,  or  short 
illness.  Many  of  these,  however,  by  pronipi 
means  and  judicious  treatment,  have  been  happily 
rewtored. 

Unequivocal  proofs  of  death  should  always  l)o 
waited  for,  and  every  {KiMible  means  of  n-suscitu- 
tion  |»er)ievered  in  when  these  do  not  appear,  espt.'- 
cially  when  we  coiu<ider  how  up]>earunres  may  Ite 
deceitful,  and  how  uuex}M'ctedIy  the  latent  sparks 
of  life  may  l>e  rekindled.  The  etfeots  of  sound 
upon  animal  life  are  astoniathing.  The  lM*at  of  a 
drum,  for  instance,  has  had  a  very  iK'nelicial  etFcct 
upon  i>crsoiLs  in  a  state  of  (tus]NMided  animation. 
At  one  time,  a  scream,  extorted  by  grief,  proved 
the  means  uf  resu.s<*itatiug  a  iiorMin  who  was  Mup- 
pot<ed  to  be  dead,  and  who  had  exhibited  the  usual 
rerent  marks  of  the  extinction  of  life.  In  cases 
of  catale|isy«  <ir  trance,  havintr  the  semblanre  of 
death,  the  aeti<»n  of  the  lungs  and  lifart  rontinuen, 
though  in  a  nearly  im|M'rce|»tible  di'i^re.  l)y  pla- 
cing a  cold  inirmr,  or  piece  of  iiiti^iily  iMiii^Iicd  nift- 
al,  inmx'diati'ly  over  tho  month  of  the  patient. 
sym])tonis  of  inuistiire  will  ap|>ear  n|>on  tlie  sur- 
face, if  the  most  feeblr  respiration  takes  plaee. 

DKHIIJTY.  Weakness.  Feel.l.ness.  Wljen 
this  arises  I'ruui  a  dis(*ased  action  of  the  stomaeli, 
the  occasional  use  of  mild  a]H>rients.  followd  by 
bitters  and  tonics,  is  the  U'st  treutnient.  Wlim 
fmiii  u  general  laxity  of  the  bo]iiU«,  and  then*  an' 
no  HyiiiptiHUH  of  fever,  nor  a  tendency  ol  IiUhkI  to 
the  head,  a  cuunH>  of  chalyls'ales  will  pnn*e  advan- 
tageous. Hither  of  the  followini;  may  be  udojited 
lor  this  puri>aM>.  I.  Pun*  siilpliate  of  inm  I  dr. : 
extntct  of  [£enlian  and  jjowden-d  ging«T,  of  each 
1^  dr.,  beat  tf»gether  into  a  nias^,  and  divide  into 
1:20  pills,  one  to  l>c  taken  morning,  noon,  nnd  ni«;lit. 
II.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  |>owdered  ni\rrli,  '>f  each 
1  dr. ;  sul|>hate  of  quinine  J  dr. ;  coiL*ierve  of  n***-*-, 
BUlVicient  to  form  a  pill  mass.  Divide  into  l:iU  pills. 
DoJtr,  as  In* fore. 

l)i:("ANTATIt)N.  The  oiienition  of  fMmring 
or  <lrawinir  otf  the  clear  fsirtion  of  n  liquid,  fnnii 
the  inquintics  or  groN«er  mutter,  that  has  snluided. 
It  is  contni'iiily  jNTt'onned,  either  by  c^'ntly  incli- 
ning the  ve^^eI,  i»r  by  the  nv>  of  a  sy}>iion  nr  pump. 
In  the  IulN»ratory  it  is  inneh  resorted  lo  in  the  pu- 
rification of  precipitates,  or  other  similar  opr rations, 
where  re|M'ultd  ednlcorat ion  or  washing ix  requin-d, 
for  which  pnr|>»e  it  is  prefi-rabie  to  filtration,  from 
lieiug  less  truublcsMuie  and  more  economical.     In 


these  cases,  after  a  sufHcient  tim»  having  been  al- 
IowihI  for  the  subsidence  of  the  precipitate  or  pow- 
der, or  for  the  clearing  of  the  su}N-niatant  fluid,  K 
is  decanted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  fn>h  por- 
tion of  water,  which,  after  sntncient  ngitation,  is 
similarly  treated,  and  the  whole  operation  repeated 
as  often  as  nccei«nr\'. 

1>K('ANT^:KS.  'There  is  often  mucli  diffieuhy 
exjiericnccd  in  cleaning  decanters,  espetrially  after 
port  wine  hius  stood  in  tht*in  for  some  time.  The 
best  way  is  to  wash  them  out  with  a  little  fiearia&h 
and  warm  water,  adding  a  sjKMnful  or  two  of  fmh 
slaked  lime  if  necesyar}'.  To  facilitati*  the  action 
of  the  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  glass,  a  tVw 
small  cinders  may  be  u.^ed.  A  spoimful  of  strnn^ 
oil  of  vitriol  will  also  rapidly  removr  any  kuid  of 
dirt  (toui  glass  bottles,  but  care  must  lie  taken  not 
to  pour  it  into  them  while  wet,  nor  to  wash  them 
out  until  they  have  Iteen  thomnghly  drained :  for 
when  the  above  strong  acid  comes  into  contact  with 
water,  sutricient  heat  is  generated  to  crack  the 
glass. 

Another  cause  of  annoyance  which  frequently 
occurs,  is.  that  the  stop)K*rs  of  c^laM  bottles  and 
de<'auters  become  fixed  in  their  places  1u^  firmly, 
that  the  exertion  of  suincicnt  force  to  rt-move  them 
would  endanger  the  Vi'ssels.  In  such  caivs, 
kmK'kinir  tliein  gently  with  a  piece  of  wood,  fint 
on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  will  ireneniUy 
loosen  them.  If  this  method  does  not  succeed,  a 
cloth  wetted  with  hot  water,  and  applied  to  the 
neck,  will  !;cnerally  expand  the  giiiss  sutnci^'n'.ly 
to  allow  them  to  be  ea.sily  withdrawn.  Should 
neither  of  these  ineth<KL<<  succeed,  the  decanter  or 
Iwtttle  may  Ih^  placed  in  a  kettle  or  Istiler  of  cold 
water,  wliich  must  then  lie  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  by  which  time  the  stop{H'r  will  iu  most  cas<-s 
lie  liMist-ned  by  the  fircKMirtt  of  the  air  confined 
witliin  the  ves<i'l,  which  will  be  preatly  ex|Kind*'d 
by  the  he;it.  This  plan  should,  however,  nvx^t 
Im-  a<!optetl  but  as-  a  Inst  resource,  w*  if  the  vc*e| 
Im-  not  sutlieicufly  stronir  to  resist  themtenial  pres- 
sure, it  tiiu.'^t  of  Course  he  broken.  A  piece  of 
cliith  sIiouUl  b>'  til  il  over  the  Htop|H'r.  in  such  a 
w;iy  as  to  |Mniiil  it  to  iK-conie  well  hs>sencil,  but 
to  pnvi-nt  it  iH-inir  blown  out,  Imcuusc  m  the  lat- 
ter ca>e  it  wonlu  mu>t  likely  be  broken  on  falling 
to  the  i^niuuil. 

l)i:c  VlilJOMZATlON.  This  opt-ration  is 
perforuK-d  on  cast  inm,  to  convert  it  into  sti^el  or 
soft  inm.  The  articles  to  Ih«  decarlsuiized  are 
pa<-k«-d  in  linely-|M>w<len'd  ha-matite,  or  native 
oxide  ol  inm.  tu  which  iron  tilini^s  ure  often  add^» 
and  e\|Hi.ird  for  si>me  time  to  a  strong  red  heat, 
by  which  the  excM-ss  of  carbon  b*  alistrarted  or 
burnt  out.  The  pnlce^<s  somewhat  res*Mnbles  an- 
ne:ilnii5  or  ceiiicntalion. 

IH:co("ri(L\.  Stfti.  l>i:co<-TuiN,  .;f>.'  Ai- 
Kocni'vii,  (irr..  I ) K'l KTi'M,  •■ /#»#/.,.'  From  d^nffvc^ 
to  IkiiI.  (In  PiiAKMicYj  .\n  aqueous  S'>lnt ion  of 
the  active  jirineipJeH  of  veijetaWei.  ulitained  by 
iMiiiiuir.  'In  t'MKMiKrKV.)  A  continued  elmllitien 
with  wati-r.  to  ».i-parate  mich  parts  of  liodies  as  are 
only  sojulilc  at  the  iNiilini;  tenqicnitun*. 

'j'he  rflect  of  iMMliuiT  water  ditf'en*  greatly  fmni 
th:it  of  iiifuoioii.  At  the  heat  of  tll'J-'.  the  estcen- 
tial  ojlt  and  aruiuatic  principli'M  of  veirrtables  .tie 
dissjpat«-d  or  (teeoniiKiM'd  :  while  by  infuMuii  in  lict 
water,  in  covered   ve^^sels,  they  rvuiaiu  for  the 
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most  part  uninjured.  The  solvent  powers  of  boil- 
ing water  are,  however,  much  greater  than  those 
of  hot  water  ;  and  many  vegetable  principles 
Karcety  acted  on  by  the  latter,  are  freely  soluble 
in  the  fonner.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
alkaloids,  on  which  the  medicinal  virtues  of  several 
i«grtables  depend.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  solutions  of  many  sub- 
stances, though  more  readily  made  by  boiling,  are 
ipeedily  weakened  or  rendered  inert  by  ebullition, 
in  consequence  of  the  active  principles  being  either 
Tolatilixed  along  with  the  steam,  or  oxidized,  or 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  substances  abounding 
in  extractive  or  astringent  matter.  When  the 
medicinal  properties  of  vegetables  are  volatile,  or 
are  injured  by  a  strong  heat,  infusion  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  in  preference  to  boiling;  but 
when  a  solution  of  the  fixed  constituents  is  alone 
sought,  decoction  is  preferable.  In  preparing  com- 
pound decoctions,  those  ingredients  should  be  boil- 
ed first  which  least  readily  impart  their  active 
principles,  and  those  which  most  readily  impart 
them  should  be  added  afterwards.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  proper  tumply  to  infuse  the  more  aromatic 
substances  in  the  hot  decoction  of  the  other  in- 
ICredients,  by  which  means  their  volatile  principles 
will  be  preserved.  Some  of  the  preparations  in  the 
pharmacoprKias  are  injudiciously  ordered  to  be 
boiled,  while  others  that  would  not  sufier  by  ebul- 
lition along  with  water,  are  directed  to  be  infused. 
As  examples  of  the  former,  may  bo  mentioned  the 
compound  decoctions  of  aloes,  chamomile,  and 
sanapurilla,  and  the  simple  decoctions  of  mezereon, 
eincboHa  bark,  Slc.  ;  as  examples  of  the  latter, 
tlie  infusions  of  quassia  and  rhatany  may  bo  no- 
ticed. 

For  making  decoctions,  the  substances  should 
be  well  bruised,  or  reduced  to  a  very  coarse  pow- 
der, or,  if  fresh  and  soft,  they  should  be  sliced 
small.  In  the  former  case,  any  very  fine  powder 
or  adhering  dust  should  bo  removed  with  a  sieve, 
as  its  presence  would  tend  to  make  the  product 
thick  and  disagreeable,  and  also  more  troublesome 
to  strain.  The  vessel  in  which  the  ebullition  is 
omducted  should  be  furnished  with  an  accurately 
fitting  cover,  the  better  to  exclude  the  air ;  and 
the  application  of  the  heut  should  be  so  conducted 
that  the  flnid  may  be  kept  **  simmering"  or  only 
gsmtly  boilingf  as  violent  boiling  is  not  only  quite 
ummecessaryt  but  absolutely  injurious.  In  every 
case  the  liquor  should  be  strained  while  hot^  but 
not  boiling,  and  the  best  method  of  doing  this  is 
to  employ  a  fine  hair  sieve,  or  a  coarse  flannel 
bag.  In  general  it  is  found,  that  ns  decoctions 
cool,  a  sediment  is  formed,  in  consequence  of  the 
boding  water  dissolving  a  larger  portion  of  vege- 
table matter  than  it  can  retain  in  solution  when 
eold.  This  deposite  for  the  most  part  consists  of  the 
active  principles  of  the  solution,  and  should  be 
mingled  with  the  clear  liquid  by  agitation,  when 
the  decoction  enters  into  extr-niporancous  com[)o- 
sitions,  or  when  the  dof^e  is  taken.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  connnon  practice  of  leaving  the 
filtration  until  the  liquid  has  become  cold,  and  also 
of  rejecting  the  sediment,  is  injudicious,  and  should 
be  scrupulously  avoided  ;  as.  however,  much  decoc- 
tions so  prepared  may  please  the  eye,  they  are 
■OC  only  inferior  in  strength,  but,  in  many  cases, 


nearly  inert.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that 
LONG  boiling  is  in  no  case  necessary,  and  lE^ouId 
be  avmded,  especially  in  decoctions  prepared  from 
aromatic  vegetables,  or  those  abounding  in  extrac- 
tive. The  colleges,  in  such  cases,  direct  the  in- 
gredients **  to  be  boiled  for  a  short  time,**  (P.  D. 
Art  Dec.  Chamomeli  Ca ;)  or  **  for  10  minutes," 
(P.  L.  Art  Dec.  Cinchons;)  or  they  limit  the 
period  of  the  ebullition  by  stating  the  quantity  that 
must  be  volatilized,  as — "  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain," 
(P.  L.  Art  Dec  Cetreris;)  the  latter  method 
being  generally  employed  for  those  substances  that 
do  not  suffer  by  lengthened  boiling. 

Distilled  water,  or  perfectly  clean  rain  water, 
should  alone  be  used  for  decoctions.  Spring  and 
river  water,  from  containing  lime,  have  less  solvent 
powers. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  organic  matter,  from 
the  nature  of  their  constituents,  rapidly  ferment* 
or  putrefy.  Vegetable  substances,  from  abounding 
in  sugar  and  starch,  mostly  undergo  the  former 
change,  and  this  takes  place,  under  common  cir- 
cumstances, after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  hours. 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
neither  decoctions  nor  infusions  are  fit  to  be  used 
in  dispensing,  unless  made  the  same  day;  they 
should,  consequently,  be  only  prepared  in  smau 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  any  unconsumed  portion 
should  be  rejected.  Some  of  these  preparations 
will  keep  for  48  hours,  in  temperate  weather,  bat 
as  the  ingredients  are  mostly  of  little  value,  and 
the  menstruum  (water)  valueless,  it  would  be  im- 
prudent for  the  dispenser  to  risk  his  own  reputation, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  by  employing  an 
article  of  dubious  quality. 

It  has  of  late  years  become  a  general  practice 
for  the  wholesale  houses  to  vend  preparations  un- 
der the  name  of  ''concentrated  decoctions," 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  compound  decoc- 
tion of  aloes,  are  stated  to  be  of  8  times  the  phar- 
macopoeial  strength ;  so  that  one  drachm  of  these 
liquids,  added  to  seven  drachms  of  water,  form  ex- 
temporaneous decoctions,  professedly  resembling 
those  of  the  pharmacopceia.  The  decoction  of 
aloes  is  made  of  only  four  times  the  usual  strength, 
as  the  nature  of  its  composition  would  not  permit 
further  concentration.  I  feel  it  to  be,  however,  a 
boimden  duty  to  the  sick,  to  state,  that  such  prep- 
arations are  but  very  imperfect  substitutes  for  the 
decoctions  of  the  Collegres,  and  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  extreme  difficulty  of  fonning  concen- 
trated solutions  of  vegetable  matter  with  bulky 
ingredients,  too  often  leads  to  the  omission  of  a 
portion  of  the  materials,  or  to  the  practice  of  con- 
centrating the  liquid  by  evaporation ;  in  the  first 
case,  the  strength  is  of  course  less  than  it  should 
be,  and  in  the  second,  the  quality  is  injured,  and 
perhaps  the  preparation  is  rendered  nearly  inert  by 
the  lengthened  exposure  to  heat,  and  the  con- 
sequent volatilization  or  decomposition  of  its  active 
constituents.  The  common  practice  of  adding  a 
considerable  portion  of  spirit  to  these  preparations, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  them  keep, 
is  also  objectionable,  as,  in  many  cases  in  which 
decoctions  are  prescribed,  this  article,  even  in  small 
quantities,  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect.  Be- 
sides, the  object  in  employing  aqueous  decoctions 
or  infusions  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  spirituous  prepa- 
rations.   Some  concentrated  decoctions  have  been 
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recently  of!crod  for  sale  which  do  not  contaiiT  a  jrether,  and  allow  it  to  ropow  for  a  week,  t)ii*n  de- 
particle  of  alcohol,  being  presen'ed  by  the  addition  .  cant  the  clfiir  jmrtiun  from  the  sediment,  and  pre- 
of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  sulphite  of  lime ;  but  on  ;  serve  it  in  a  co4il  place. 

lately  examining  a  sample  of  ono  of  theve.  I  found  I)E(M  K^TI(.>N  OF  ALOKS,  (COM'EN- 
it  perfectly  worthless ;  it  pos^eiwed  a  stronjr  odor '  TRATKI)  CUMrOUND.)  lu  preimrinK  this 
of  bark,  but  it  contained  barelv  u  traco  of  cinrho- '  article,  tlirre  is  con^ider.lble  advuntu^i*  in  sub»ti- 
uine.  (Seo  Concrntratiox,  Infusiox,  Ewknck,  tutin«r  su^ar  for  tlie  liqiiorirr,  :is.  if  the  lutti-r  be 
Extracts,  Liul'or.)  I  used,  then-  Ix  a  larpfi*  dtjKiHite  from  which  the  last 

DECOCTION,   COOLING.      Prep.    Barley   ijortion  of  tin-  licju'd  is  «-i»aratrd  with  chffirully. 
water  1  pint;  muriatic  acid  1  druchm:  sirup  or,  The  followin;;  fiiriii  may  hv  uiH'd  with  advant.iffp. 
lump  snrrar  to  sweeten.     Cue.  A  coumion  drink  j      I.  Limip  su;rar  tH  oz. :  burnt  suiriir  coionii!;  \ 
in  putrid  fevers,  taken  ad  libitum.  I  pint :  rurliouiiti-  of  }K)tn>h  2  oz. :  aloes,  nivrrh,  and 

DECOCTION,  DlAPUOttETIC.  Prep.  De-  jwiflron.  of  racli  .*)  oz.;  rouijiound  tincture  oi  car- 
coction  of  bark  1  pint ;  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo-  daiiiunis  ^  a  (rallon  ;  water  3  pintji :  boil  the*  tint 
nii|4oz. ;  aromatic  confection  1  oz.     Done.  12  or   live  in  the  water,  until  the  Iti^uid  Im*  nearlif  n* 

3  tablrspooufuU  even'  3  hourti.  duced  to  one  half ;  coul  and  add  the  tincture,  pre- 

I)ECOCTH)N  FOR  FOMENTATION.  Syn.   viously  diffes^ted  lor  a  week,  on  the  saffron  ;  then 
Decocti'M    pro    Fomkxto,  (P.  Ij.   IT^K)     Prep,   proceed  as  din'et»"d  iu  the  la>t  article. 
Leaves    of   southernwood,    nea    wonnwotMl,    and !      Rmiarkg.    The  pro|M)rtion    of   saffron  uxuailif 
chamomile  fluwem,  of  f^ach  1  oz. ;  laurel  leaves  ^    mipluyed  in  tli**  drui;  trade  for  the  uliove  ipiuniity, 
01. ;  water  .^>  pints  ;  l)oil,  and  strain.  is  ^  oz. :  and  >u\\\v  fraj^ruui  oils  are  fret^ufntlv  ad- 

DECOCTION,  MERCCRI AL.  Prep.  Cor-  ded  to  brini:  up  the  siuell,  ^  U-fon'  de>crilM-d.'  Th# 
rosive  subliinate  gr.  j  ;  (dissolved  in)  sjiirits  of  wine  lii^h  price  (»f  sailnm,  for  some  time  post,  han  led 
30droiis;  extract  of  sarsa pari  11a  3iij  ;  decoction  of  many  unprineipied  persons  to  omit  it  altoj^-ther. 
cinn*aparilia  f^viij ;  mix.  Du*e.  One  lar«re  table-  \  Should  it  be  preferred  to  um*  extract  of  liquonce. 
spoonful  3  times  a  da  v.  I  It  oz.  of  stijuzzi  juice'muM  be  added  to  the  above, 

DECOCTIt  )N  OF  ALOES.  (COMrOl'ND.)  and  the  su^Mr  and  coloring  omitted.  Tlu-  price  at 
Syn.  Dkcocti'M  Au>fs  comi'ositi'M.  (I*.  L.  &  E.)  ,  whieli  many  liDUses  otler  this  preparation,  is  abso- 
Bai.ham  ok  Liik.  Rai'Mk  pi:  Vik.  Prep.  I.  Ex-  ■  lutt-ty  U-sh  than  tlie  bare  co«t  of  the  ingredients  or- 
tract  of  lii|iii»rico  3vij  ;  carlwnate  of  jKitassa  5j :  dereil  hy  the  ('(i|lefrf>.  1  am  in  the  habil  of  prepa- 
aloes,  myrrh,  and  salVron.  of  each  oiss;  oomiMiund  j  riu<r  tliis  article  by  di;;estin^  the  alths.  iiiyrrh.  ii- 
tlnctiin'  of  eardamoniM  f  ^vij  ;  wat^T  1)  pints.  Boil  (puirire.  and  |N)tits.<a,  all  reduced  to  |iowd«'r.  aliin; 
the  fimt  five  insrrt'dients  in  the  water,  until  the  with  the  satihui.  in  tlie  tincture,  for  a  fortuiijht, 
fluid  be  rednci'd  to  a  pint,  strain,  cool,  and  add  the  employing;  ]rei|iient  aj^ilation.  lu  this  case  the 
tinclup'.     ;P.  L.)  I  pr(.i|M)rtiou  of   the  tincture  in  the  almve    formula 

Remarks.  I'he  pn'cediuK  instnirtions,  which  are  should  In;  .'i^  piuls,  and  the  water  oliould  tie  omit- 
those  <if  our  PiuiruMCojwi'iu.  appear  to  In'  objer- |  ted.  In  this  way  a  very  (Kloroiin  and  lieanliful 
tionable,  us  there  cannot  |K>ssil)ly  Ik*  auy  advan-  prf'paration  is  |ir<Hluccd,  which  has  been  much 
tas^'  in  iNtilinsr  the  sjiflron.  while  by  such  an  ojM-ra-    adniin-d. 

tion  the  whole  of  its  frapranee  is  dis^pated.     A;      DECOCTION  OF  APOCYNCM.    .V^n.  Dr- 
b(*tter  plan  is  to  maeenite'the  Kilfron  in  the  tine- '  coctim  Ai-or^xi.     Prep.    {Dr.  (w'rmn^/ti.      Rout 
ture  for  a  tVw  days,  pn'viously  to  addinir  the  hitter   i>f  :i|)oc\uiini  eunnabiuum  and  junifs-r  U-rrir-s,  uf 
to  the  decoction   of  the   other  incn  ilients.     Atlerjeaeh  \]:  w:ttor  .'i  pints  :  Ixiil  to  1  quart  ;Lnd  strata. 
the  tinclun-  has  Ihtu  strained  ufT  innn  the  HalVnm. '      Dl!c(»CTU  )N     OF    ASPARAtH'S.       Syn. 
the  latter  nuiy  Ik*  wa.-.hed  with   n  little  water,  to    Df.c.  .Asivvra*.!.     Pup.  asparagus  rot»t  ♦] ;  wjlrr 
remove  any  adhering  color  and  (nlor.  and  this  ni'iv  '  lb.  ij :  hoil  tor  r*  miunles  and  >trii:n. 
be   added  to  the  d»eiMti.m.     The  addition  of  the        DECOCTION  OF  .WENS.     S,/n.  Di:r.  Gil 
tinctun.'  pnKluces  a  de|M)site  t»f  nmeilairinons  and    I'kham.     Prep.    .Thompsun.')    .Xvi-iis   ruiit     hc-rh 
fi'culeiit  matter,  which  h:ui  been  di^9<ulved  out  of    h»>nni  t  ■  ^j :  wati-r  1  pint :  InijI  for  15  luinuiesi. 
the  liquorice,  for  which  nasiin  soiue   hoUN's  omit        DKCnCTKKN    OF    H.VLI.OTA    1.  VN  \T.\ 
the  latter  altoiTcther,  and  supply  its  place  with  an'/'f/'.   [ii::vi  s  and  tlowers  'J  oz. :    w::li>r  'J  lb>. ; 
eipial  quantity  of  hunp  suirar.  and  a  little  cutorint:.    boil  to  1    i\.  and  strain.     Ihme.   \  or  1!  nz..  3  or  4 
By  this  methiKl  the  [i(|uid,  after  Ikmii;; once   nil-    tiiiii-<  a  <!:i\  :  ti"  a  diiirt'tic  in  dnqif). 
di-n**!  line  by  decantiiii;  or  filtering,  will  rontinm'        MECt  K'TION    OF    HARK.      Xy/i.    Die.  of 
wi  for  any  It'Ugth   of  time.     The  full   quantity  of    Cimihinx.   1.    !>rr.  of  Istinretl-lenvetl    Citirh'ihn 
satFroii  ordered  by  the  Colli'gr,  is  s4*li!oiii  used  in    wr  I*i:h   ItniL     Drrnrtiim  Cinchi>ntr^  I*.  I^  IT*", 
niakini;  this  |irepunttion.  u  small  fraction  ol  it  only  ■  I**)':'.  .-:ud   I"*.'!.     Ihr.  i'ineh'onv  ifinrtfuha.  P. 
iK-ini;  fiiqilfiyed.     The  followintr  foniiula  is  iisi-d    L.    l-.'lli.        Pnp.    L.iuce-h-uvf -d   riuchoiia   liark, 
by  a  \vhi»lr>ale  IjOiidoii  drn^  hous<\  that  d(K?s  very  j  wt-l!    Ijri;'.-i  d.  J,]  :  walrr.  Mitlicii-nt    to  b*avr  I  pnt 
larg'-Iy  in  this  article.  I  wh«Mi  Mr.i  lod  ;  boil  for   10  niinntrs.    P.  \^      IU»- 

II.  Solazzi  juice  1  ^  lb. ;  kali  (c:irlN»n:i1e  of  ]H>t.    ton- di.<,M  ti-inj  i.r   p<iurin<;  out    ilio  di^ie.  iIh- sr«L- 
a.v<a  I  3  It/.. ;  aliN-s  ^hepatic)  4^oz. ;  myrrh  .Vinail      nnnt   >ho-:i4!   h>-   >!i;ik''n   up  with  the   liquid.  4.<k  .t 

4  I'Z. ;  wati-r  4j  (pillions;  l>oil  to  3  gallons,  strain  c«tn-">!.s  nith'-  luii-t  :iciiv»'  |STtion  ot  thi-  bark. 
thp>ui:h  llaniifl,  <-(iol.  and  add  in  pints  of  coin-  II.  Ihntrti'.n  nf  ifnirt-littml  ^'^llr'^^^Tla  9t 
|>oiind  tiiietiip-  of  eanlainonis.  that  bus  Is-fn  lii-  YtHmr  Ihn s.  St/n.  Ihe.  f'ivrhnur  ('onltt'tlhT. 
^•stfd  for  1(1  day.o  on  satlron.  I  J  oz. :  mix  U'l'll.  ami  P.  I..  /'/»■/«.  H*  .iit-leaved  ciiicjiniia,  or  v*!  o* 
add  essential  oil  of  mitinefr  !'>  dnqts,  oils  of  ca>si.i  li'iik.  hriii^id.  Tix  :  (ji-tilli-d  wal«-r  1  pim  ;  Iwi!  *« 
uiid  carau'jy,  of  i-aeh  10  drojw.  and  oils  of  cjoyi-s    10  iniiinti-*--.  and  ^t^aill  whi!i'  hot. 

and  pimento,  of  each  5  drojis.     Agitate  well  to-:      III.     Dtr'ntiuu  ut  Oblmie-lrared  Cinehf/aa •* 
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Ktd  Hark.     Syn.  Dec.  CiHchanit  OblongifaUn, 
F.  L.)      Aa  Ibe  dfcoclion  of  j-bIIow  bnik. 

Du*r.  ^c.  EiUiti  of  llic  above  is  ^ivea  In 
of  1  to 'J  Di..  3  or  4  tinif*  dally,  u  alauic.Mamacliic. 
•od  (cUhl'u^.  wbire  llic  utomuch  will  not  bcnr  the 
■dniiiiutrutiou  of  burk  in  powder,  in  cue*  of  dy>- 
wnii.  tuiiruleiiceURFi,  ii.e. 

DEirOCTlON  or  BARLEY.  Syn.  Baiilet 
Watkl  Pi^.v  ditto.  Aqui  IImdeati.  Ukc. 
Hmuei,  ;r.  L.)  Prtp.  Pearl  builey  Jiiw ;  water 
■14  piii14.  Fiwt.waoli  tbe  barley  wUh  eome  wuter, 
tbea  Iwll  in  ^  piul  at  tba  water  for  a  little  lime, 
IhiDW-  tbia  swu)-,  pour  on  Ihe  remuiiiini;  4  piulii 
boilius  liol,  boil  down  to  I  quart,  and  ■train. 

U[il'(KrnO.\  OF  BARLEY,  fOMI-OUSD. 
SjlC  Baelxt  Watki.  Pectoul  UECucrroN. 
Fnus*  (-usiiiL-iin.  Dec  IIoedei  coxfowtl-s, 
(F.  L.;  Frrp.  Barley  water  1  quart;  diced  Jigs 
and  utoiird  niiiiu,  at  each  jiini ;  liqiiorico  root, 
diced  mid  bniixed,  3v ;  water  I  pint ;  bifll  down 
ta  1  quart,  and  »train. 

Rtmarli,  Buth  the  above  aie  used  ai  deianl- 
ttttU  in  li-veni,  pblhiiui,  Mnui^ry,  dec,  taken  nd 
Ubilum.  They  am  iliKhlly  laxative,  and  where 
tbii  would  be  an  objection  to  llicir  one,  a  fevVropt 
»f  laudanum  may  bo  added.  Mixed  witb  an  equul 
qaaulity  of  decoction  of  bark,  barley  water  foimn 
Wi  cxoKetit  garfrle  in  cj'uaiiche  uiaticia,  (nlcer- 
Med  Hjrr  tlimal.)  und,  with  a  like  quantity  of  milk 
•ad  a  litliu  miear.  a  good  aubMitutv  for  tlie  breuiit 
ia  iln'-iiiiniiutr  iiiluntik 

Ofel'OCTlOX  OF  THE  BLt'E  TARUI- 
NALFI^IU'EK.  .Kyn.  Dkc.  Loieli.c  Kvruiu- 
nc^  Ukc  Imigli.ii.  I'rrp.  (P.  C.)  Boot  of 
tba  luli-lia  ■yphililica  1  handful ;  water  I^  lb>>. ; 
bsU  to  7  Ibx.,  and  iitraiii. 

Rrmark*.  Thix  decoction  i»  purgative,  niid  wui 

lAmisl}  riftontineiidFc)  hy  Swediaur,  in  certain  com- 
piaiiiU  :  be  gave  liuif  a  piut  at  first  twico  daily, 
■nd  atierwardg  -1  liniiv  a  day,  iiulp«  it  acted  too 
Mrongly  on  tbo  b«wela,  when  the  rrrqiicncy  uf  lUe 
doM  war  diiiiiuialicd.  or  it  wait  diacoiitinucd  for  3 
or  4  day*,  and  thru  had  recaune  tn  asain,  until 
the  cure  wan  ptrvelnl.  It  ia  unw  Heldain  Rnplnved. 
DEf'tXTION  or  BROOM  TOPS.  Sy«. 
Dec.  XriHTii  (..'ai-i-jimuh.  ])kc.  Stofaiiii.  Prrp. 
Tops  of  broom  (rut  amnll)  1  oi. :  water  1  pint; 
Imil    to   one  half,  and   blroin,     ^\b   a   diuretic  in 

Dfo'tKTIO.V  OF  IIROOM,  COMIHU'ND. 
Syn.  ItRC.  KrAETii  t'MxXMi-sl  OD.  Ukc.  Sco- 
Mnii  rnHRxm-M.  (P.  I»)  Prrp.  Brooin  lopii, 
juniper  herrini.  and  dnndelion  root,  of  each  Jw ; 
wster  I )  |iinl  i  buil  to  I  pint,  and  ntmin. 

Remiirti.  The  Ediiiburirh  |ire|iaratifln,  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  nbnve,  cimtaini  JJ  dn.  of  cn-utn  of  tar- 
tar, and  IH  lieiiee  saiil  to  he  pn'feraMe  to  lliat  of 
tbr  liUiiiInn  lliamuicopirin.  Ilotli  the  abuve  arc 
dinTpti".  iiiKl  nre  cliii-fly  lulminiiitrred  in  dropsy, 
ei^epiBllv  :uicile(i,  (ilropv  of  tlip  lie ily.) 

UEClK'TION  OF  BrtllKKIK;  Svn.  Dec. 
l)«Ki>A\.e.  I'rtp.  (P,  V.)  Bardana  mot  Jvj  ;  wa- 
ter J  pititH  ;  boil  to  3  pinti<,  and  lUrBin. 

Crr,  .\h  an  iillemtive.  n  piut  to  a  quart  daily,  or 
■d  Uliiliiiii,  iu  all  tlioae  cane*  in  which  KmapuiKa 
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-nilrd. 


Kemark:  Burnt  vponfre  waa  once  much  recom- 

meudecl  in  scrafuln,  but  hiu  fidlfn  Into  dianni.  If 
it  poHenne*  any  virtue,  it  mutt  depend  upon  tba 
nrrji  gmall  quantity   at  iodine  it  g;enerally  con- 

DECOCTION  OF  CABBAGE  TREE 
B.*RK.  Syn.  DECUeoyraov*.  (P.  D.)  Bark  of 
tbe  cabbage  tree  bniiwd  Jj ;  wnter  1  quart  ;  boil  to 
one  half,  ulruin.  and  odd  jij  of  alrup  of  oian^  peoL 

Vift,  ^e.  Cathartic,  unrcotic,  and  anlhelmin- 
tic.     Dotr.  3  to  4  lableapoonfula  for  on  adult. 

DECOCTfON  OFCALUMBA.  Sya.  Deo. 
Calumhj;.  Prtp.  Calnmba  IDOI,  aliced,  Ij;  wa< 
ter  IJ  pint;  boil  to  1  pnt  and  BtrniiL  Dott.  A 
tableapuonful  3  or  3  timei  daily.      Bitter,  Ionic, 


DECOCTION  OF  CALUMBA,  COM- 
POUND.  Sy«.  Dec  Calujk.e  coxr,  (P.  I'.  S.) 
I'rrp.  Calumba  root  and  quataia  iiliced,  of  each 
Si]  ;  orange  perl  3j ;  rhubarb  Si  i  carbonate  of  po- 
tama  San;  water  1  pint-  Hoit  to  rjivj;  atrain, 
and  add  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  fJR. 
DoiH,  !(■'■■.  n«  above. 

DEIOITIOX  OF  CEYLON  MOSS.  Syn. 
"         —        '  ■■         Oylon  moai  I 


V.NTiiEHiDni.      Dec.    Cu. 


Chuinomilc  flowen  Jj ;  water  1  pint :  gently  Mm- 
iner  for  ■S  tninnleR  in  a  clmelv  covered  vexeel. 
DEfOC'IlOX   OF   t:liAMOJIlLE,  COM. 

POL'Nl).       ftyil.    Dkc.     ('llAM.«>tELI     rO.UPOHTL'M, 

(P.  D.)     Prep.  fliainoroilB  Howewdried  Jih  ;  fen- 
nel areda  3ij :  wnler  I  pint ;  as  oliove. 

Vtm,  ^r.  Bulli  the  above  are  bitter,  stomnchio, 
and  tonic,  and  are  conitnoiily  used  aa  fomentatkau 

DECOCTION  OF  CIIYRATA.  Syi.  Dec. 
C-iiVEAT.E.  Prrp.  CbyTatu  JJ!  water  i  quart; 
bml  for  10  minutea,  and  (train. 

DKCtHTION  OF  f^INCIIONA  AND 
SNAKEItOOT.  5«n.  DErocriat  Cischohx 
ci'H  SEEPKNTAEii.  pTip.  (Sir  J.  Pringle.)  Cui- 
ehona  haA  5iij ;  water  I  pint ;  boil  lo  one  half, 
and  infuse  therein  Vinpnian  anakeroot  5iij, 

IlECOtTION  OF  COI.T.SRtOT.  Syn 
Dec  TiaaruniMa.  Prtp.  (Pereira.)  Krnih leave* 
of  coltxfout  jij  ;  water  I  quart ;  bml  lo  a  pint. 

Rrmarki,  'Pliin  decoction  ia  a  pojiular  remedy 
in  clironic  couglia,  conaumplion,  &c.  It  ia  emol- 
lient and  demulcent.  Dole.  J  a  teacupful,  ad 
lilalum. 

DECOCTION  OF  CORSICAN  MOK.l.  Syn. 
Dec.  IlKLMi.NTiincuaTi.  Prrp.  Corvieau  mow  3» ; 
water  1  i  pint :  lioil  lo  a  pint. 

DE(-OCT[OX  OF  D.\NDELION.  Sya. 
Der.  Taeaiac-1,  [P.  D.)  Prrp.  Freah  herb  and 
root  jiv  J  (5vii  P.  E. ;)  water  lb.  ij :  (3  pinti  P. 
E. :)  boil  to  one  half,  and  atruu. 

Rrmarki.  Tins  decoelion  is  aperient,  tonic,  and 
■lomachic.  The  daw  is3to3Di.Sar;i  times 
daily.  Ilavirtae  is  increeiwd  by  coniliinalion  with 
ealine  medicinee,  as  lulaitrata  of  palawa,  &e. 
The  rant  hoa  considerably  Ihe  mwt  virtue  when 
dug  up  in  aiilunin,  as  it  ia  then  full  of  inilkv  juice 

DECtKITION    OF     DEADLY      NIUHT- 
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SHADE.  Sun.  Dec.  Digitalis.  Prep,  Dried 
leaves  of  deadly  nif^htMhade  3ij ;  lulling  water  1 
pint ;  macerato  for  half  an  hour,  then  gently  boil 
for  two  miuutes  and  strain. 

DECCK^TION  OF  ELDER  BARK.  Syn, 
Dec.  Sambuci.  Prep.  I.  (Sydenham.)  Filder 
bark  ^ ;  water  and  milk,  of  each  1  pint ;  boil  to 
a  pint  and  sttain. 

II.  (Collier.)  Elder  bark  ^  ;  water  f  5xvj ;  boil 
to  i  a  pint  and  strain. 

i)o»e.  f  Jij  tlirco  times  a  day  in  dropsy  and  some 
cutaneous  affections. 

DECOCTION  OF  ELECAMPANE,  COM- 
POUND. Syn,  Dec.  lNrL.c  comp.  Prep.  (Ra- 
tior.)  Elerainpoiie  root  ^j ;  hvMinp  and  (rround- 
ivy,  of  each  5ij ;  water  1  pint ;  lioil  \  of  an  hour, 
strain,  and  add  of  honey  ^ij. 
^  DEC01:TI0N  of  E1U;0T  of  rye.  Syn. 
Dec.  Ergot.k.  Dkc.  Skoalk  Corm'ti.  Pre  p. 
(Pereira.)  Erfrot  of  rye  3j  ;  water  f  Jvj  :  boil  for 
10  miuutes  and  strain.  Do^e.  I  of  tlif  uIn)vo  re- 
peated everv  half  hour,  until  the  whole  lie  taken. 

DElXK^tlON  OF  Er.M  BARK.  Sjfn.  Dec. 
Ulmi,  (P.  \j.)  Fresh  elm  bnrk  bruised,  ^Hm  ;  dis- 
tilled water  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  strain. 

Use»t  <fr.  Bitter,  inucila^nouN,  and  diuretic. 
It  is  i^iven  with  advautajife  in  hi'r|K*tic  eriiptiouR. 
Dr.  Lettsom  states  that  he  cured  a  r:uie  of  lepni 
ichthyosis  by  means  of  elm  burk. — .'  Doxe.  4  to  (> 
oz.  twice  a  day. 

DECOCrnoN  of  elm  bark,  COM- 
POUND. Syn.  Dec  Ulmi  comp.  Pre  p.  (Jef- 
frey.) Simple  decoction  of  elm  Imrk  ^  pintn: 
liquorice  rout,  s;iMHafrus,  and  j^iaiucum  chi}>N.  (if 
each  5J ;  niezereou  root  3iij  ;  boil  for  1  liour  and 
strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  GALLS.  Syn.  Dkc  fiAL- 
LM.  Prep.  I.  Alep|X>  ^alls,  hruiNed,  ^  oz. ;  water 
1^  pint :  lioll  to  a  pint  and  stniin. 

II.  lialls,  hniisi'd.  ^  oz. :  wutiT  Q^  |>iuts  :  Intil 
to  a  quart,  Ntrain,  coul,  and  add  of  tincture  of  \r\i\\ 
1  oz. 

l/^f,  <fr.  \h  a  fomentation,  enema,  or  injec- 
tion, in  pnilafisiH  uni.  piirs,  and  Iciieorrlid'a. 

DECOCTION  OF  WATKRDOCK.  Syn. 
Dec  Rumicis.  Prep.  i^\.  T.  TIioiuhhu  RikiI 
of  the  common  wuterdoek  (Rumt'x  Ohlii<<if(iliiiH. 
5J ;  water  1  pint;  boil  for  10  miuiitrii  and  i>trajn. 

f/irfff,  (fr.  This  decoction  is  astrin:r*Mit,  and  wa!< 
once  mucli  eelebmlvd  an  a  reinr^ly  for  Hiirvy  and 
some  other  entaucouM  disciiM'S.  "It  i;*  tin'  niily 
remedy  which  proves  etlica<'ioiis  in  that  dio<  as>'. 
when  tlie  iilrfn*  are  healed,  and  tlic  palii-ut  is 
attaeked  with  aitthniu."  (LinnoMis,  on  tlir  >riirvy 
of  the  LapiandiTN.) 

DECOCTION  OFGCAIACCM.     »Vv«.  I>k- 

rOfTKiN    «)F    THE    WjiOHjI.       MkC.   (■rAMc'I,     1'.   K.  ■ 

Prrp.  (iuaiatrinn  tiirnin^is  ^ii.i ;  ^^a^sa^^;^•^.  ra<pi'd, 
(clii|H4.'  and  liqnorire  root,  hriii'*rd.  of  i-aeii  r] : 
rai^iitiH  vj :  water  1  jrallon  :  Niil  the  «!-iiai;ir-uni  and 
raisiuN  with  the  water  down  to  Ti  |iitit>,  additifr  ilif 
liquoriri'  and  Ki^oairas  tuwurdH  the  elo^»' :  thru 
Htrtin. 

i)i:cocTi<»x   OF   <:rAivciM.  cmm- 

l*Or.N|).  Stfit.  pKr.  <)K  THE  WcmiiH.  |»kc. 
<ti\i*ri  rii\irn:tiTi'M.  1*.  D.  1*1 ''p.  tiMa!:iiMnn 
wikmI  rasjH'd  ^iij  :  Ha's;ifra>i  hhavinir><  ."\  :  lii|iicir- 
ifi'  n^it.  I)riii»»'d.  *,"*■•*•  w.jli'r  1"  old  wiur  p.nts. 
lioil  the  iriiaiaeuni  in  tiir>  water  until  thi'  li«[iiid  !>•■ 


reduced  to  4,  then  add  the  liquorice  and  sassafru; 
boil  a  little  lon:riT  and  stniin. 

Dose.  A  teaeupfnl  .')  or  4  times  daily,  or  oftener, 
in  chronic  rheuniutu^m.  sonio  cutaneoiin  diseacvs. 
after  a  coiirKe  of  mercur\',  &c.  Its  virtues  are  cl 
a  ven*  dubious  kind. 

DECOCTION  OF  HELLEBORE.  Syn. 
Dec  IIklkdori  Ai.hi,  (P.  L.  ITS."^.)  Dec  Veea- 
TRi,  rP.  L.  IKiti.)  RcMit  of  white  hellebore,  bruised, 
3x ;  water  1  quart :  lioil  to  one  liulf,  strain,  and 
add  rectified  K|Mrit  of  wine  f^iij. 

rVr,  «jr>r.  As  u  wasli.  in  itch,  rinirwonn.  leprosy, 
p^^)riasi^4,  Ace,  either  alonr,  or  mixed  with  water: 
uIho  to  d(>8tn)v  vermin  in  the  hair,  SiC. 

I)IX'0(  TION  OF  IIFMEDR^MUS  lyi- 

Cl.'S.        Syn.      I)ei\     ilK^IEDKSMI     1nDK*1.        ^fp. 

(Pi'n*ira.)  Ilemedfsnius  ruul  ^ij;  water  1)  }Hm; 
boil  to  I  pint. 

C»ird  in  similar  cases  to  sarsaparilla.  It  is  di- 
uretie  and  tonic. 

DECOCTION  OF  IRISH  MOSS.  Syn. 
Dec  (-unori.     Prep.  (Pen-ira.)     Carrageen  mom 

I  oz. ;  macerate'  in  lukewarm  water  lor  Hi  min- 
uti's,  liu-a  Ihiil  in  water  li  pint^  fur  15  minutes,  and 
straiif  throu;rh  linrn. 

Hrmttrkx.  Milk  muv  lie  UM^d  instead  of  water, 
an<l  if  twiee  the  above  wi'i;;lit  of  mom  lio  empln%-i^, 
a  iMucilaiTi*  will  !m»  ]>rodiieeil,  which  may  Im»  tli- 
vurr<l  with  K'Mion  juiri'.  !«piee<*.  iVc,  and  lunns  a 
muxt  niitntiutis  article  of  t<|K>nn-di'-t.  It  i-<  eora- 
monly  ti.UcMi  in  |)n!innuary  couiplaintj*.  M^rot'ula, 
chmnic  diarrhu-a.  rou(;ii,  &e..  and  y^  fniiii*'ntiy 
tMii|)!uyfd  in  eoukrry.  sm  a  su!*stituto  for  animal 
ji-lly,  in  the  prcj>aralion  of  biuneman::i-s.  jrlliet, 

HIMIp-*.   \«'. 

1)I:CU(TI0N  OF  JAMAICA  DdOWtHip. 
Syn.  Dii-.  C»ii:m  Fi.orid.e.  Prep.  .'Dr.  <'ox^.". 
Janiaieii  dt^wtKxl  =j ;  water  f  5*vj ;  boil  tor  '2S) 
ininutfs. 

DKCOCTION  OF  JINIPER  BERRIES, 
:<'<>.M1'. '  Sijn.  l)i:r.  .h  mit.hi  roMr.  Prtp. 
.St.  \\.  II,;  Junlpi-r  Iw-rrifs  ?,ij :  enstni  of  i.irtar 
oiij  :  Wiili'T  •\  pints;  l>i)il  tu  u  quart,  siniin.  and 
add  ro:ii|Miiiii<i  spirit  of  innin<-r  1  ?ij.     Diiin  tic. 

DKCOCnoNOFLU/riiKlCE.  Syv.  Drc 
(ii.Yruiriiii/.*:,  .1*.  D.'i  I'n -1.  Briii>td  hi|Hiirice 
riKil  yat :  w:il<T  1  pint :  boil  Ml  iniiiuti**:  and  )<trjxn. 
A  mild  (i>'iniilri-itt :  it  is  takrii  i>iili«-r  al<ine,  or  sm 
u."M*<l  ai  a  v<liir|i«  lor  nwire  arlivi*  rrui«'dj«*s. 

I)i:tnrTlt>\  OF  LIVERWORT.  Syn. 
I>i:».  «.K  Ithi.wi)  Mf»ss.  Drf.  LirMi:>r<.  PL 
l-li:l  .iiut  \^:2\:  Di.c  CKr!i\ni.r..  P.  L.  ]-^'Ml) 
Piij.  Liv«ruiiil  3v:  wattT  1^  pints*;  UnI  down 
^»  :i  p!i;t.  and  *>triiin. 

Hiisi'irkx.  Thir,  is  civen  in  duM-s  of  1  to  -t  01.. 
iliri-i*  <ir  I'liir  tiini's  a  dav,  in  pulnnttvirv  coui* 
piaiiilH.  \'-.    Tlif  addition  of  vini'ifar,  h'iii«>n  hiice, 

•  ir  ritlpliiiric  arid,  ban'ly  fnniiirli  to  ar:d'.ii:ite  it. 
wilii  a  iittli*  suijar  or  !<iriii».  has  \wvii  lii-'hlv  r»T- 
niiiiiiiii(!.(i.  Tins  prep.intioii  is  inlt'iiwlv  bllrr 
ail.)  !).irs.>on<.  wiicn  made  urrordinc  t<»  tl:«*  above 
r>iriiin'  i.  liiit  \\  llii>  niiHs  Ik'  Ho.ikfd  for  a  frw  hotin 
in  ri»'d  v.-.'tir  Ih-ioh"  in-ikiui;  iIp*  diTfH-t"n.  in  f»t 

•  -I  t'li-  liiitrMii--*  will  {»•  I'xtraeti-d,  wliiii-  l!i»'  ntJi«r 
ji;<-;ifii-'s  will  n-iiMiii  uniuiiin-d. 

m:t  111  'HON  of  Loiiiwooi).    s^...  ivr. 

II  5  ■•■.  :.».\M.!.  1*.  K.  and  D.  Pr^p.  I^i;,'«'-«*1 
'  liiP"*  ";i.  V '•*  I*-  D- :  ii'mdiTi'il  riimni'j  *  : 
water  I  pint.    "J  old  wine  ji;ntj«,  P.  D. :    UmI  tm  ■.— 
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ding  the  cinnamon  towards  tho  close  of  the 
n,  and  Htrain. 

Astrin^rcnt  and  tonic.     Dose.    1  to  4  or  5 
lonfulti,  in  diarrlioea. 

:OCTION  OF  MALLOWS,  COM- 
D.  Sifn.  Common*  Diiicoction.  Dec.  pro 
n,  (P.  L.  1787.)     Dec.  commune.     Dec. 

COMPOBITUM,   (P.  L.  1836.)     Prep.   Mal- 
'Kdy  Sj  t  chamomile  flowers,  dried,  Jss ; 
pint ;  boil  for  15  minutes,  and  strain. 
For  fomentations  and  enemas. 
JQCTIOX    OF    MALT.     Syn.    Sweet- 

Dkc.  Malti.  Prep.  (Fr.  H.)  Barley 
01.;  water  3  pints;  boil  for  10  minutes, 
lorice  root  3j ;  boil  down  to  a  quart,  and 

Demulcent ;  laxative. 

xk;tion  of  marshmallows. 

!)ec.  Alth.e.c,  (P.  D.)     Prep.  Dried  root 

h  of  manthmallow  ^iv ;  raishis,  stoned,  Jij  ; 

1  pints,  (wine  measure;)  boil  down  to  5 

min,  allow  it  to  deposite  tho  sediment,  and 

the  clear  liquid. 

^e.   It  is  denmlcent     Dose.  A  cupful  ad 

m  cou^rlis,  colds,  calculous  affections,  and 

•eases  of  the  urinar\'  or^rans. 

lOCTION    OF    ilEZEREON.      Syn. 

[■XRREi,  (P.  D.  and  E.)     Prep.  Mezoreon 

1  chips,  3ij ;   liquorice  root,  bniised,  Jss ; 
quart,  (3  old  wino  pints,  P.  D. ;)  ^ntly 

1}  pint,  (2  old  wino  pints,  P.  D.,)  and 

.    f  Jiij  to  a  teacupfu],  two  or  three  times  a 

chronic  rheumatism,  scrofula,  lepra,  and 
her  cutaneous  utfections.  Much  boiling  in- 
le  virturs  of  niezereou. 
OCTION  OF  OAK  BARK.  Syn.  Dec. 
ta.  Prep.  Oak  burk  5x  ;  water  1  quart ; 
ine-hulf,  and  strain. 

,  ^c.  AMtrincrciit.  It  is  usod  as  a  ii^^rgle  in 
•d  sore  throat,  roluxation  uf  tho  uvula,  «&c., 
a  wash  and  injectiun  in  pile^,  leucorrhcca, 
lai^.  prolapsus  aui.  &c. 
OCTION  OFPAREIKABRAVA.  Syn. 
kREiR.E.     Prep.  ( Hrodio.)  Poreiru  root  3v  ; 

pint!*:  l>oii  to  one-third. 
OCTION  OF  POMEGRANATE.  Syn. 
RANATi.  Pre  p.  I.  (P.  li.)  Pomegranate 
;  wuti'r  H  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 
P.  Cod.)  liark  of  the  poinefrranutc  root  Jij  ; 
i  pint :  boil  pent  I  y  to  f  Jxvj. 

(Collier.)  Bark  of  the  root  Jij ;  water  1 
oil  to  one-half.  I'his  is  the  common  form 
India. 

irit«.  These  decoctions  are  astringent,  pur- 
and  veniiifu'je.  Those  prepared  from  the 
■CBS  the  latter  pnipf-rly  in  the  highest  de- 
Dr.  Collier  reconiniciiilH  the  whole  of  the 
paration  to  bo  ^iven  at  2  dos>.>s,  at  the  in- 
f  2  hours.  It  parjTe.s,  and  iu  fi  or  G  hours 
tly  expels  the  worm  ;  if  this  does  not  take 
L  should  be  iH'rsevored  in.     "  Look  for  tho 

the  tienia,  i  wonii :)  for  if  that  is  not  ex- 
jTOU  have  dou«*  nothinir."  (Collier.) 
OCTICJN    OF    PYROLA.     Syn.    Dec. 

TCR-C«RF.KN.       Dki'.  PyROL^E.      DeC.  ChIM- 

,  (P.  L.}  Prep.  Winter-green  Jj ;  distilled 
i  pint ;  IkiII  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  Dose.  1 
in  dropny,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
»f  tartar. 

31 


DECOCTION  OF  POPPIES.  Syn.  Dec. 
Papaveris,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Poppy  heads,  sliced, 
Jiv ;  water  2  quarts ;  boil  15  minutes,  and  strain. 

Use,  ^c.  This  decoction  is  employed  as  an 
emollient  fomentation  in  painful  swellings,  excori- 
ations, &c.  The  addifion  of  a  ^  pint  of  vinegar  to 
the  above  quantity,  is  said  to  promote  its  efficacy. 

DECOCTION  OF  PURPLE  WILLOW 
HERB.  Syn.  Dec.  Salicarlk.  Prgp.  (Thom- 
son.) Fresh  root  of  tho  purple  willow  herb  3x ; 
water  1  pint ;  boil  for  15  minutes. 

DECOCTION  OF  QUINCE  SEEDS.  Sp. 
Dec.  Ctdonia,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Quince  seeds  oij  ; 
water  1  pint ;  simmer  them  together  for  10  min- 
utes, then  strain.     Demulcent 

DECOCTION  OF  RICE.  Syn.  Rick  Watei. 
Rice  Drlnk.  Dec  Oryza.  Prep.  Rice  2  oz. ; 
water  1  quart ;  boil  to  one-half,  and  strain.  De- 
mulcent A  good  drink  in  feven,  coughs,  &c.  It 
may  be  sweetened,  and  flavored  with  a  little 
lemon-peel. 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn. 
Dec.  Sarza,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Dec  Sarbapariuje, 
(P.  D.)  Decoction  de  Salsepareille,  (Fr.)  Sar- 
baparille-Dekokte,  {Oer.)  Decotto  di  Sarsa- 
PARiLLO,  (Ital.)  Prep.  Sarsaparilla  root,  sliced, 
5V ;  boiling  distilled  water  4  pints ;  macerate  for 
4  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  placed  m 
a  worm  situation  ;  then  take  out  the  root,  bruise 
it,  return  it  again  to  tho  liquor,  and  again  mace- 
rate for  2  hours ;  next  boil  down  to  1  quart,  and 
strain.  (P.  L.)  The  formula)  of  ttio  Irish  and 
Scotch  Colleges  ore  similar. 

Remarks.  The  medicinal  virtues  of  sanapahlla 
root  reside  wholly  in  the  bark,  or  cortical  portion  ; 
it  is  then'fore  quite  unnecessary  to  bruise  it,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Colleges.  By  those  houses  which 
do  largely  in  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  the  root  is 
seldom  split  or  cut :  but  the  bundles  in  which  it  is 
made  up  are  simply  untied  and  spread  open,  to  al- 
low of  the  free  exposure  of  ever)'  part  to  llie  sol- 
vent action  of  the  water.  By  this  plan,  the  whole 
of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  bark  is  extracted, 
while  the  feculent  matter  that  per\'ades  the  wood 
is  only  partially  dissolved  out  Dose.  4  oz.  to  half 
a  pint,  3  or  4  times  daily.     (See  Sarsaparilla.) 

An  extemporaneous  decoction  of  saiMiparilla  is 
made  by  dissolving  ^  oz.  of  the  simple  extract  in  1 
pint  of  hot  water. 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (CON- 
CENTRATED.) Prep.  Sarsaparilla  root  (Ja- 
maica) 10  lbs. ;  place  it  in  a  large  and  well-cleaned 
copper  boiler,  and  add  enough  water  to  cover  it ; 
bring  it  to  the  boiling  temperature,  then  let  it 
macerate,  without  hoilinfft  for  5  or  G  houn,  after 
which  boil  it  for  I  hour,  draw  ofl*  the  liquor  into 
another  clean  copper  pan,  and  wswh  the  root  (af- 
ter it  has  well  drained)  with  boiling  water,  until 
the  latter  nins  ofTbut  little  co1on*d :  add  the  wash- 
ings to  the  decoction,  and  eva|>orate  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  0^  pints ;  let  it  cool,  and  further  add 
1  ^  pint  of  rectiiied  spirits  of  wine ;  mix,  and  keep 
it  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  In  a  few  days  it  will 
l)econie  as  clear  and  brilliant  as  brandy,  will  huvo 
but  ver\'  little  H**diment.  and  will  kerp  for  any 
length  of  tune  uninjured.  Some  manufacturers, 
instead  of  washing  the  roots,  give  it  a  second  and 
third  water,  l>oiling  it  each  time,  and  evajrarating 
the  mixed  iiquoiv. 
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Remarks.  1  drachm  of  thui  decoction,  mixed 
with  7  dmchnu  of  water,  forms  a  itiiiiilur  prepuru- 
tioii  to  the  Decoctum  Surzac  of  the  Fiiannnco|Mi>iu, 
and  is  uow  very  frequently  biilistitutcd  for  it  iu 
dispcnsini^.     (See  SARiiArARiLLA.) 

DECOCTIUN  OF  SAHHAPAttlLLA,  COM- 
POl-ND.  Syn.  Lisbon  Dikt  Drink.  CoMrouxo 
DECorTioa  of  Sarmaparilla  and  tiik  Wooiw.  Dk- 

COCTL'M    LU8ITAMCI:M.       DkC.  SARHArARILLA  COM- 

PotiiTUM,  (I'.  D.)  Dkc.Sarz.k  comp.,  (P.L.)  Prep. 
Decoction  of  sareuparillu  (lioiiiiiGf)  4  pints;  sassa- 
fras clii|M,  t;naiucinu,  (rasjH'd.)  iitinorice  root, 
(bniisL'd.)  of  each  ox  ;  uivzvreon  root  5ijj  ;  boil  for 
15  ininutoa,  and  strain. 

Dttsr^  if-r.  4  to  (i  oz.  3  or  4  limes  a  day,  cither 
aluii^  with  or  after  a  mercurial  course,  in  chronic 
riit>uniatii»ni,  lepra,  {isoriasi:«,  and  sevend  other 
skin  dii<i-:iws.  it  is  alterative  and  diaphoretic ; 
durin£r  its  iim>  the  skin  nhould  Im'  kept  wanu.  See 
the  preci'dint;  articles,  and  Sarbaparilla,  in  its  ol- 
phalieti(*:d  order. 

DE<0(TU)NOFSAUSAPAUJLLA,COM. 
P<^1;M).  i'UNCKNTUATKD.)  Thire  is  a 
verv  coiisidiTiihle  trade  doiii'  in  this  article,  in  con- 

m 

sequenre  of  the  coin|MMind  dt-ftMrtion  of  KinajKi- 
rilla  Immu;;  vi  ry  cinninonly  onlerod  iu  pn'siTiptions, 
ond  taken  in  lar<;e  doses.  When  mixed  with  7 
times  itri  wei'jrlit  of  wat«T,  it  forms  a  Niniilar  prepa- 
ration to  the  Deroctum  ISorztr  runifnntitum.  P.  L. : 
and  irt  \ery  i^Mienilly  substituted  for  it  in  dispeus- 
inj;.  When  /totietttly  and  skilfuUif  prepared,  it  is 
n*ai]v  a  most  conmiifnt  and  ralnnhU  artiele  ;  it 
is,  however,  iunri.-.Jr*tiiiriitlff  met  with  of  an  infe- 
rior (iualit\.  and  as  the  ditU-renre  is  not  readiiv 
distiniruiiiiied  by  mere  ocniar  examination,  it  would 
bo  better  for  the  dis]»ens4>r  to  avoid  em  ploy  in  <;  it, 
unless  it  Im  ordered.  The  foiluwiu^  toriiiula  is 
that  eui|>Ioyi*<l  by  one  of  the  lurifest  metn>)>oiitan 
druc-hoiises,  which  is  proverbial  for  the  su|NTior 
quality  ol  their  fleciH-lion  of  santiiparilla. 

Prrp.  Red  Jamaiea  s;irf«a]»urdia  !Mi  lie*. ;  nie/e- 
reon  root  'J  11)h.  ;  liquorice  hmH  ibruiM-di  11)  lljs. 
Prur.  Tlie.se  are  |Kieked  into  a  clean  e(i|qN>r  pan, 
and  two  or  t]iret>  boards  with  as  ntany  ^  ewt.  inui 
weights  ]»laeed  thereon  ;  water  is  now  run  in.  to 
ulsiut  H)  inches  hiirher  llian  the  inirredienls,  and 
lieat  is  applied  until  ebullition  conim«-nees.  The 
materials  are  now  allowi-d  to  nneerate  without 
l>iiilin;r  ftir  about  <i  hours,  when  tip*  %\iii;lils  and 
boards  are  removed,  and  the  lnjuid  i.s  irfiiily  iMtili-d 
for  I  hour,  care  iM'inir  taken  in  add  In  "h  water 
from  time  tn  time,  m>  as  to  kerp  Ihi'  wjiolc  well 
covenMl.  Tilt*  decoetion  is  next  run  oil',  imd  yt\ 
evaiKir.itiuif  :i<  quickly  :is  pi>.>Mb!<- :  tlii-  iiii:rfi!ii>iit<4 
are  tih-n  washed  with  lK>iliii;r  wat'T.  by  ailuwinu'' 
i!  io  <l«'sriMd  from  a  ^|»eeies  of  .-liower-bath.  afli-r 
th»'  m;nui'-r  of  *•  .'paP^iiiL',"  d«  M'rib«-d  iiiidrr 
••  Srutrh  itir.^*  This  is  re|««aled  nnlil  thi*  wjitir 
runs  oli'iifMrlv  colorlcKs.  'I'lie  whole  nl  the  liquid 
is  now  ivapiirated  without  delay,  until  rediie>-d  to 
^^  iraliiiu^,  when,  after  roolinir<  ^!  draelmis  nt  cs- 
henti.tl  oil  111  sa.ssal'ras.  dixsoKed  iu  *J  L'allmis  (if 
n-ctitleil  ^pir!^  ol  wiiie,  are  added,  and  alli-rwards, 
1  pint  of  evsi-iie(>  (if  srjiaiaciim.  'I'iie  li<|iud  i>  tjii-ii 
placfd  HI  a  >inlabli'  si/i-d  barrel,  set  U|M)n  i1>  In  ,td. 
litted  with  a  Miiall  ciK'k,  iw«/  placid  too  iumf  tin* 
liottom,.-  and  allowed  to  n'|H)iu*  for  a  wnk,  b\ 
which  tiiii*'  it  Im-cohh-s  clear  and  brilliant. 

Hcmuikii.  To  conduct  this  process  bUL-ce^^fully, 


I  ae^'eral   lanpo  copper  pans  arc  mfuirrd :  one  of 
I  which,  to  boil  thi.*  ingredients  in,  niunt  lie  capuhle 
.  of  contain  in^jf  from  liit)  to  150  jrallons  at  least,  and 
I  the   remainder  sutTiriently  larjfe    to   rec-eire   the 
litpiors  drawn  oflf.     The  evaporation  and  decoctjuu 
'  sliould  also  be  conducttMl  by  steam>heat.     A  ver)' 
I  excel  lent  plan  adopted  by  some  huustv  is,  to  em- 
ploy iar^ro  wooden  vats,  and  to  apply  the   heal  by 
means  of  piiMw  laid  along  the  liottoni,  and  suppiird 
with  high-premure  steam.     This   niethiMl  in  Um 
I  ex  {tensive  than  the  use  of  double  steam  pans',  u 
I  above.     When  essiMice  of  guaiacuiu  is  n<»t  iMti. 
I  '2\  lbs.  of  guaiacum  shavings,  from  which  liie  dim 
has  been  siAed,  are  lioiled  with  tlie  oilier  inzrv- 
dients  instead.     (See  Sarsiparill-^.' 

DEIOC'TIOX  OFSKNKliA  KiMTr.     Syn. 
Dkc.  or  Amkrk'an  Snakkkoot.     Dko.  Si:\»:t..r.. 
'  (P.  L.)     Prep.  Seneka  rtiot  3x ;  water  'J  pints: 
■  boil  to  one-half,  and  strain. 

Dnite.  f3iss  to  f^iij.  three  or  four  timei*  daiiy.  la 

humoral  asthma,  chronic  cough.  dnqi«y.  \c.    \l 

I  is   stimulant,  cx|MM.*torant,  and   diiin-lie.    and  in 

I  large  da-H'si  emeiifi  and  cathartic.     It  is  the  anu* 

I  dote  employed  by  the  Senegaro  Indiaiui  agaivl 

the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,     i  Dr.  Teniianl.) 

DEi'()rnu.NuFsgriiJ.s,rnM!i>rN[). 

iS'vw-  Dkc.  SciLi..K  coMP.  Prrp.  ^P.  l".  S.  ■  Spiilb 
3iij :  juniper  Is-rries  3iv:  suakenHti  vij :  watrr 
lb.  iv :  iKjil  to  one  iialf,  strain,  and  add  of  sweet 
spirits  of  iiitrt^  I'^iv. 

DKCOCTHLN    OF  STAUCH.     .Vi/«.  Mrci- 

i.A<j«i   Amvij,  (P.  I*.   17^?"-1>:J4.)     Dii\  Amvu, 

vP.  Ij.   I^.'JIJ.;     Prrp.  Siurch  oiv :  water   1  unt; 

'.  mix  gradually  and  lioil  for  a  short  tiiiit*.      f  'ite.  .\m 

<  an  enema  iu  dysentery,  diarrtia-a,  and  exrorijtiuM 


of  the  rectum. 


DKCiUTlOX      OF     STF.MI.KSS     MILK 
IVKTtn.  SifH.  Dkc.  AsTKAiiAM.  /  V*-/^    P.  t  oA) 

■  KtMit  of  the  aMragalus  ooapiis  3\  :  water  A  pint*; 
,  InmI  to  1  quart.  Jh^ir.  The  wh<»le  to  Iw*  lakra 
I  within  the  'ii  hours.     Allerative.  \c. 

Di:(()(TlON,  STUENiiTllKMNt;.    >>». 

i  ToMi:     Dkcoction.      Prtp.    I.    l*iruviau    Ivirk. 

hriUM-d.    ?sh;    VirLHuian   snakerool   .">ii :    wal«r  1 

pint :  boil   to  oni>   halt',  strain,   and   add  spirits  tt 

.  ciniKinion  ^ir^s:  diluted  >ulphuiie  acid  j-  .-s.     ihui*. 

'J  o/.  lw<i  or  tlin-e  timeh  a  day. 

11.   Decoction  ol  bark  Jv  :  iinrttin'  of  "nark  3vj; 
I  aroinatx'  con  lection    *).i :  sal  vojatib-  7-,].     Ih,fu'.  \ 
or  '1  lahlispiH>nriiis  iiiirht  and  m(iriiin>j. 

DKCOCTION  t»FSl  I:T.  .Si;//.  Aktiuvhl 
tloAis  Milk.     Dh\  Sk\i.   /*i^;i.  .  Dr.  rnmtnin 

'I'le  >OMl<'cl|iip|ird  multon  hUel  ut  a  )-M-C**  of  inu.«hD, 

and  sinniii-r  it  lor  a  short  tiiii'-  in  nidk. 

DKCOt  ri(»N.  SVDi:.\HVM  S  WHITE. 
iVy«.  II  \i;tsiiim;>  Duink.  .Mir^Hiii  <  "ur.M  \'^n. 
Prrp.  Treparefl  burnt  l.artsl:.«ni  y'i  ;  L'':m  Arabic 
]-j  ;  wati-r  .i  pints:  1>.».I  to  1  quart  am!  >ira;n.    Mu- 


TAMX  KINDS.      .\\„ 
/*/'/».    T.iii!ar::iils    v-*- 


riliiuilioiis  :   (]i-|inilci-llt. 

DKciK  rnj.N    ni' 

DiC.      TAM\KfMi(iKrM. 

wati-r  1    pint;  Uiii   ti«r  ."»  nniiutt-s  and   ^lraI^.     A 
ph-.isaiit  drink  in  fevers,  a>thma.  dirumc  cojlis. 

DKttKTiON     or    T\M\lil\DS     AND 

.^liNNA.        Sl/n.     Dhi*.    T\M  \IIIMhi|1|    M     (  I    \]     >:\. 

.  N  V.  •  P.  K.  11  1 1.!    Ta»iiarind>  ox  | :  eream  oi  irt.v 

■"ij  :   watiT  l^xxiv:   IniII   in  a  Jihi/.nl  rarliien  \n^i 

,  until  reduced  to  fjxiv  :  then  mtust*  therein  Ivr  ii 
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MMin,  senna  3iv ;  strain,  and  add  sirup  of  violets 
y.     PufETUtive. 

DECOCTION  OF  TAR,  Syn,  Tar  Water. 
[>BC.  I'lris  LiQUiDA.  Prep.  Tar  1  oz. ;  water  1^ 
anta ;  boil  to  1  pint 

DECOCTION  OF  TORMENTIL.  Syn. 
Dec.  ToRsiENTii^i  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Tormentil  root, 
imbed,  Jij ;  water  1^  pints ;  boil  to  1  pint  and 
ttraiD.  Astringent.  Doae.  2  to  4  tablespoonfuls 
a  diarrlHca,  &.c. 

DECOCTION  OF  VERBENA.  Syn.  Dec. 
ITerbenmc.  Prep.  Verbena  (rcnraiu)  2  oz. ;  wa- 
ter 1  ^  pint? ;  boil  to  1  pint  and  strain. 

RemarisM.  The  verbena  officinalis  was  former- 
ly highly  recouimended  by  Etmuller,  Hartman, 
De  llucii,  Morlry,  and  others,  in  scrofula,  cepha- 
lalgia, &c.,  but  afterwards  fell  into  neglect.  More 
recently,  a  decoction  of  the  plant  has  been  highly 
HCtolled  bv  Boshanov  as  an  anti-febrile. 

DECOCTION,  VULNERARY.  Syn.  Dec. 
ITctXERARii'M.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Ground  ivy,  and 
Broad-leaved  plantain,  of  each  jss ;  water  3  pints ; 
ImhI  to  1  quart,  strain,  and  add  sugar  ^m. 

DECOCTION  OF  WALNUT  BARK.  Syv. 
Dec.  JrnLANois.  Prep.  (P.  Gen.)  Green  bark  of 
valnuts  Jj ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  for  15  minutes 
md  strain. 

DEC<X'TION  OF  WALL-PELLITORY. 
9yii.  Dec.  Parietari^  Prep.  (Ratier.)  Root  of 
irall-p«*llitory  5j  ;  water  1  ^  pints ;  boil  to  1  pint. 

DECOCTION  OF  WHORTI EBERRIES. 
Syn,  Dec.  Uv^e  Ursi,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Whortleber- 
ry leav«^,  bruitied,  5J ;  water  1  ^  pints ;  boil  to  1 
Mot  and  strain. 

Do9^.  1  to  4  tablespoonfuls,  in  phtliisls  and  pu- 
iilent  atFt'ctions  of  the  urinarv  organs. 

DECOCTION  OF  WILLOW  BARK.  Syn. 
Dec.  Salicis.  Prep.  (Wilkinson.)  Willow  (nalix 
atifolia)  b'lrk,  bruised,  5L<ts ;  niacorute  in  water 
b.  ij,  fur  G  hours,  then  lioil  for  if*  minutes  and 
itrain.     Tonic,  ablringent,  and  febrifuge. 

DECOCTION  OF  WOODY  NIGHT- 
SHADE. Syn.  Dec.  of  Bitter-sweet.  Dec. 
DcLCAiiAR.r.,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Stalks  of  the  herb, 
diced,  ox  ;  water  1  ^  pints ;  boil  to  1  pint  and 
Itrain. 

D(f9f.  1  to  3  oz.  It  is  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and 
lltrcotic,  nnd  is  given  in  drojiey,  asthma,  and  sev- 
eral scaly  skin  dictease*;.  Its  narcotic  action  may 
be  obviated  by  the  addition  of  ^  an  oz.  of  com- 
pound spirits  of  lavr»nder.     (Collior.) 

DECOCTION  OF  WORMSEED.  Syn.  Dec. 
SAiTTosici.  Prep.  Wonnseod,  bmised,  Jij ;  water 
1  pint :  boil  down  to  f5xvj.  and  strain.  Stomacliic. 
rermifnge.  It  Ls  principally  used  us  an  injection 
ininst  ascaridon. 

DECOCTION  OF  YELLOW  MULLEIN. 
SyH.  Dec  Vkrbabci  Tiiai-si.  Prep.  (Dr.  Home.) 
Yellow  muMcin  Jj ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  for  a  short 
time. 

DECOLORATION.  The  blanching  or  loss 
of  the  natural  color  of  any  substance.  Sirups, 
ind  many  animal,  vetrftuble,  and  saline  solutions, 
■re  ^ecolored  or  whitened  by  agitation  with  ani- 
mal charcoal,  and  snWquent  subsidence  or  filtra- 
tion. Many  fluids  rapidly  lose  their  natural  color 
by  exposure  to  lijrht,  especially  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  thi.s  way,  castor,  nut,  poppy,  and 
wreral  other  oils,  arc   whitened.     By   the  joint 


action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  cottons  and 
linens  are  commonly  bleached.  The  peculiar 
way  in  which  light  produces  this  effect,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  That  it  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  appears 
evident,  from  the  fact,  that  contact  with  air  is  not 
always  necessary.  I  find  that  raw  castor  oil,  ex- 
posed to  tho  sun  in  a  bottle  closely  corked,  ^411 
whiten  with  as  much  rapidity  as  that  in  another 
similar  sized  bottle,  placed  bcmde  it  and  left  un- 
corked. There  is,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
gaseous  matter  given  off,  which  has  an  odor  re- 
sembling carbun>ted  hydrogen ;  but  in  the  open 
bottle,  oxygen  is  continually  absorbed,  certain  oily 
acids  formed,  and  some  impure  carbonic  acid 
evolved.  W'hen  this  action  is  permitted  to  go  on 
for  some  time,  the  oil  becomes  thick  and  rancid, 
but  may  bo  partially  restored  to  its  former  state, 
by  filtration  through  coarsely -powdered  and  fresli- 
ly -burnt  animal  charcoal.  The  latter  substance  is 
commonly  employed  to  deprive  fish  oils  of  their 
disagreeable  odor,  as  well  as  to  lessen  their  color. 
Tho  decoloration  of  textile  fabrics  and  solid  bodies 
generally,  is  called  bleaching.  (See  Oils,  Tal- 
low, Sirup,  Sugar,  &c.) 

DECOMPOSITION.  Syn.  Decomtosition, 
(Fr.)  Zersetzung,  {Ger.)  Ix  Chemistry.  The 
resolution  of  compounds  into  their  elements,  or  tho 
alteration  of  their  chemical  constitution  in  such  a 
manner  that  now  products  are  formed. — Thus: 
the  gas  that  illuminates  our  streets,  is  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  pit-coal ;  and  vinegar  and 
brandy,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  tho  sac- 
charine matter  of  grape  juice.  The  decomposition 
of  bodies  may  bo  either  timple  or  complicated,  ac- 
cordingly as  one  or  more  compounds  are  produced. 
— Thus :  when  the  vapor  of  water,  (steam,)  which 
is  a  compound  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  and  1  of  hy- 
drogen, is  passed  over  red-hot  iron,  tho  latter  unites 
with  the  oxygen,  and  the  hydrogen  is  liberated  in 
an  uncombincd  state.  This  resolution  of  the  ele- 
ments, of  one  body,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
compound,  is  called  by  chemists,  simple  or  sinsle 
decomjKwition.  The  above  change  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  following  diagram  : — 

MatorialR.  ConiposUIon.  Pnxlucts. 

(      •  >  fi<^     •  •  (  Oxide  of  Iron. 
Iron Iron    .  .  .  .  ^  •' 

When,  however,  two  bodies  suffer  mutual  altera- 
tion, and  an  interchange  of  their  elements  takes 
place,  producing  new  compounds,  it  is  called  dnu» 
ble  dcrompoaition.  Thus :  when  f>a1  anurioniac 
and  chalk  aro  mixed  together  and  distilled,  as  in 
tho  preparation  of  smelling  salts.  (s<>sfiuicarbonato 
of  anunonia.)  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  former 
unites  to  the  lime  of  the  latter,  fonning  hydrochlo- 
rato  of  lime  ;  while  the  ammonia  of  the  sal  ammo- 
niac unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  fonn- 
ing 8esqu|(L'arl)0natc  of  ammonia,  which  passes  over 
and  is  condensed  in  the  n^ceiver.  This  mutual  de- 
composition is  exhibited  in  the  following  diagram  :— 
Material. 
Sal  Am 


Pniducts. 


Composition. 
Hydrochloric  Acid 
Ammonia 
Lime   .  . 
)  Carbonic 
For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  no  notice  is  taken  in 


SIOXIAC 


t  Chalk. 


Hifdmehl.  of  Lime. 

Segquiearhonate  of 
jimmonia. 
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the  above  diupjam  of  t}ie  water  foniivd  by  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  hydrochloric  acid  aiul  tiio  oxyg«n 
of  tho  liiiio,  Olio  portion  of  which  is  dissipated 
alouf;  with  an  atom  of  ainmoniai  and  another  in 
condensed  along  witii  the  nowly-formcd  carbonate 
of  aniuionio. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  order  in 
which  decomiiositionH  tak(>  place  among  com- 
{lounds,  id  of  va.Nt  iniiM>rtunci>  to  the  chemical  man- 
ufacturer, and,  in  far*!,  forms  tho  groimd-wurk  of 
operative  chcmiMry.  Tiic  tyro  in  thin  art  is,  tiierc- 
fore,  rcconmicndcd  to  pay  (siKTial  attention  to  the 
Huhject.  A  knowlrdjiri*  ••of  tiie  elective  alllnitieB 
of  bodies,  eimpie  and  cum]M)iind,  im]>arts  to  its  pos- 
scMjor  an  irrcMstible  power  over  the  unions  and  dis- 
miions  of  tiie  elements,  whicli  he  can  exercise 
with  certainty  in  eilVcting  inniunerable  transforma- 
tionn  in  the  arts."  (I'le.;  The  following  tahlcH 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  valuable  infonna- 
tion  on  this  mibjeet,  in  a  very  condensed  fonn,  and 
will  enable  the  readi-r  to  inidtThtand  the  nature  of 
many  of  the  deconi|K>sitionM  that  take^|»l.-u'e  in  the 
chemical  operatiuns  di^ailed  in  liiis  work,  as  well 
as  to  anticipate  the  elli-cts  resulting  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  numerous  substances. 

I.   Tahlr  of  itimplr  AjJinitif. 
Tho    following   table,  drawn    up  from  the  rc- 
8ean:hiti  of  (ii-otlroy,  llergnian,  Vauqueiiu,  Kour- 
croy,  and  others,  has  Ih'i-u   arranged  in  alphabeti- 
*      cal  order  for   the  convenieture   of  relr fence.     The 
Hulistance,  the  attrairtions  of  wliieh  are  to  Im*  shown, 
iK  placed  at  the  couuneiici-un  nl  «»f  Ciieh  ]Mtrt<rraph, 
and  the  subslauei's  to  whieh  it  has  an   attraction, 
follow  in  th-  ord<-r  of  the  forci-s  of  attraction. 
ArKTic  Afiii.     H:irYta  :  Totat^sa  ;   Smia  ;    Stron- 
tia ;    liiiiie:    Annnonia;    .Mjgne^iu ;    Metallic 
oxides:  (lUieina;  .Mnmina;  /irconia. 
Alcohoi.     Water  ;   Ilther  :  Volatile  oil ;  Alkaline 

sulj>huri'ts. 
Ai.i'MiNA.  Ariilit — Sulphuric.  Nitric,  llytlrcw^hlo- 
rie,  ()\;ilie,  Ar<riiir,  I'luorie.  Tartarie,  Suc- 
cinic, Miii-.r,('ilri«'.  l'ht»>phorie.  Imelie.  ll«Mr/,i»ie, 
Acetie.  l)i>raeie,  Suipiniroiis,  .Nitrous,  Carbonic, 
llvdrocvanie. 

■  w 

Ammonia.  .Ir/i'v — Sulphurie,  Nitric.  Hydrocrlilo- 
ric,  I'ho^|iln>:ie,  l''iunrte.  <  >\a!ie.  T.irt.irie.  Ar- 
senic, Su'eiuie.Citrie,  l.aetie.  Ifi-n/iiir.  Sulj»hur- 
ons,  Aei-tir,  >Iiii'!e.  Iloraeir.  Nilri»u-<.  Carlwuic, 
lIydnn");Miic  ;  tM:  ^^.ltl■^:  Sulphur. 

Arskmc  Ai'IU.  'I'll*'  saiip-  as  I'luorie  Ae!d,  omit- 
tini;  Silica. 

Baryta.  .1«-/#/.v  —  .*^ul|'iuiri«'.  Ovalie.  STieeinie. 
t'luoiie.  riiii-|>Inirie.  .Sli;eir.  Nitrie,  ll\dnu-hlo- 
ric.  Subi'tie,  ritrie.  T:irl;ir.e.  .Vrsi-iiic*.  I,;tetie. 
lienzoie,  A<-rtie,  jtnraeie,  S;ilphnriiiis,  Nitnuis. 
Carlxiuie,  li\driK>Mii;!e  :  Sulphur  ;  IMio^pliorus  : 
Wali-r ;  rj\-<I  t  >.is. 

BrNzoir  Ai'iii.  White  iixide  of  :irs<-iiie  :  l*i»t:issa: 
Soda;  .Vnun^iuia :  Huryta  ;  Lime;  Miiirucsia: 
Ahmun.-i. 

noHAcif  Aein.  The  Fame  as  Fluori*:  Acid.  (»mit- 
tiag  SiiJiM,  and  a«lilini:  W.iti-r  ;iu(l  Alerihiil. 

(\Mriiouii-  A«'iii.  Liui'.-;  Potassi ;  .^od.i ;  |{a- 
ryta  ;  AuuuHiii.i :  Alumina  :  .\Ia!xn«-sia. 

I'aki'.on.     (^v\;!i-n:  In»u;  lf\dro2«'n. 

i'AKnoMtr  Ann.  Ii:ir\ta:  .*^tn)ntia  :  Lime;  Po- 
ta«:«a  ;  SchI.i  :  M;ti.MM'via  ;  .Vnimonia  ;  (■luejua; 
Zirconia ;  .Metallie  oxides. 


CiTKic  Acid.  Same  as  Oxalic  acid,  excepting 
that  Zirconia  idiould  be  iiwerted  after  .Via- 
mina. 

FixRD  Oils.  Ijinc;  Baryta;  Potowa :  Soda; 
.Magnesia ;  Oxide  of  Mercury  ;  .Metallic  oxidnt; 
Alumina. 

Flioric  Acin.  Lime:  Baryta;  Strontia;  Ma;* 
nesia;  Pota»»<a;  Soda;  Aumiouia:  liiucina: 
Alumina  ;  Zirconia  ;  Silex. 

IIvDKurni.oKio  Acin.  The  «ame  as  Nitric  acui. 
excepting  that  Ammonia  lishould  stand  above 
Magnesia. 

IIvi)K<i(:vAMc  Ann.  Baryta  :  Strontia  :  Put:uwi: 
Suda  ;  Lime  ;  Magnesia  ;  Ammonia. 

IIvi)Ro<iKN.  Oxygen;  Sulphur;  Carbon:  Pboi- 
phorus ;  Nitrogen. 

Lactic  Ann.     The  same  as  Acetic  arid. 

liiMK.  AritU — Oxalic,  Sulphuric,  Tart.irir.  Suc- 
cinic, Phosphoric,  Mucic,  Nitric,  IlxdnM-hlonc. 
SuIhtIc,  Fluoric,  .\rseiiic,  Lartie,  I'lirie.  Maiic. 
Benzoic,  Acetic,  Boracic,  Sulphnnui.'*.  Nitruiu. 
Carbonic,  Hydrocyanic;  Sulphur;  Piin^phonu: 
Water ;  Fixed  oil. 

Ma<:N(:!)ia.  Aritia — Oxalic,  Pliosphnric.  Snljih-jrir. 
Fluoric,  Arsenic,  Mucic,  Suefiiiir.  Nitric.  Ify- 
dr<H;hloric,  Tartaric,  Citric,  .Malic,  I.aet.e,  lira- 
zoic,  A<"etic,  ItoRitric,  SuIphuroii>,  Nitrt-\j. 
CarUinic,  llvdrocvanie;  Sulphur. 

NiTKu:  .\ciii.  Bar)ta  ;  Potiissa  ;  Sixla  :  .^tmntia; 
Lime:  Magnesia;  Ammonia;  lilu'i:ia:  .V!u* 
mina;  Zirconia;  Metallic  ox  ides^ 

Ni  rRoi;i:N.  Oxygt>n  ;  Sulpliur  :  PhiM^phonu  ;  Hy- 
drogen. 

Oxvi.ic  A('ii).  [iime ;  Baryta:  StnuitM  ;  Maj;- 
ne»ia  :  Potasj«a ;  Soda;  Ammonia:  .Vliuuiua: 
.Metallic  o\id(>s  ;  Water:  .Mcohul. 

OxiDK  OF  Antimo.w.  Acitls — (•allic.  Hydro- 
chloric, Benzoic.  Oxalic,  Sulphuric,  N  if  ric.  Tar- 
taric. Mucic,  Phosphoric,  Citric,  .'^uei-niic.  tluo- 
rie.  Ar.seiiic,  Lactic,  Acrtie,  Bor^e  <■.  H\dro- 
c\aiii(r;  Fixed  alkalis ;  .\mniouia. 

OxiDK  OK  AiisENir.  Arith — iiiiliir.  H\dr<M'h!o- 
ri<-.  0\:dic,  Sulphuric.  Nitrie.  T.irtanc.  l*lio»- 
|»horie.  Fluoric.  Succinic,  Cit:ie,  Aei'ijc.  Hy- 
drocyaiiie :  Fixed  alkalis :  .\miuo:i.a  ;  Fixed 
oils :  Water. 

Oxnn:  OK  C<»i'i'F.R.  Arid*- — (lallie,  0\:t!ie.  Tar- 
tarie,  IlydriM-hloric,  ."^iiilphmie.  Min-.r.  \jtnc, 
.\rs«'nie,  Phosphoric.  SueiMnic.  Fluorir,  Citnc. 
Laetie,  Aeetic.  Buraeic.  lI\i!nw'y.i:ii<'.l.'arliou.c; 
Fixi-d  alkalis  :  .Vnmioiiia  :   Fixiij  <'..•>. 

Oxim:  OK  (loi.n.  AriiU — (iaILe,  ll\«Ir«»i  h'-ir:*. 
Nitric,  Sulphurie.  Ars-ni«r.  Flufrn',  'I'a.lanc. 
l*iio>pliorie.  Aei'iie.  U\drocvan:c:  AmiiuKua; 
Sul{ihiirfti-d  nydrci;rfii. 

OxiOK  oi-  I;to\.  Arhh — Calllr.  0\a!ir.  Ta.ianc. 
Ciiiiiph«»rie,  Siilpltiirir.  Miirir.  ilMlrtN'l'.Ionc. 
Nitrie.  Plii»xphori(-.  Ars'-nic,  Fiinim-.  >i:ri;mc. 
CiiiK',  L:tciic,  Aeetij'.  Boraejf,  ll\ J.ns'wnic. 
( 'art Millie. 

OxiMK  i)K  Lkah.  Arith — (iallic.  Suiphun'-.  Ma- 
en-,  <  >\alir,  A r^'-nie,  Tart.irir.  Phi~pl'«.r.e,  Ih- 
d.'oehlfirie,  Sulplninins.  .'sulMrie.  Nilru-.  F-imM. 
Cilrie.  M.iiie,  Siii-ciuie,  Luetic.  .Vcit:!-.  B«*lilOi<'t 
|{>ir:i<-ir.   HvdriK-vaiiie,  CarlMiuic ;    Fixed  vikl 

Aiiilil'iiii;i. 
Oxiiu;  or    MrurniY.     .Ir.'»/t — (Jalhe.  IKd:i«-l«w- 
r.e.  n\aln-.-  Suei-iiiie.   \r«r!iie.  Pho*pliorn-.  >J!' 
jihurir.  Muc;'",  Tartaric.  Cilr.e,  .^Luic.  .^^a'r'liu'- 
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fhric,  Fluoric,  Acetic,  Benzoic,  Boracic,' 
ocyanic,  Carbonic.  I 

»F  JPlatina.  Acidt — Gallic,  Hydrochloric, 
t.  Sulphuric,  Arsenic,  Fluoric,  Tartaric, 
iboric,  Oxalic,  Citric,  Acetic,  Succinic, 
oeyanic.  Carbonic ;  Ammonia. 
w  Silver.  Acid» — Gallic,  Hydrochloric, 
Os  Sulphuric,  Mucic,  Phosphoric,  Sulphur- 
Nitric,  Araenic,  Fluoric,  Tartaric,  Citric, 
e»  Succinic,  Acetic,  Hydrocyanic,  Carbon- 
Lmmonia. 

or  Tin.  Acid9 — Gallic,  Hydrochloric, 
inzic,  Oxalic,  Tartaric,  Arsenic,  Phosphor- 
ilric,  Succinic,  Fluoric,  Mucic,  Citric,  Lac- 
kCetic,  Boracic,  Hydrocyanic ;  Ammonia. 
vw  Zixc.  Acids--Go\\iCf  Oxalic,  Sulphu- 
Hydrochloric,  Mucic,  Nitric,  Tartaric, 
iboric.  Citric,  Succinic,  Ruoric,  Arsenic, 
e.  Acetic,  Boracic,  Hydrocyanic,  Carbon- 
ized alkalis ;  Anunonia. 
u  Carbon  ;  Charcoal ;  Manganese ;  Zinc ; 
i  Tin ;  Antimony ;  Hydrogen ;  Phosphorus ; 
inr ;  Arsenic ;  Nitrogen ;  Nickel ;  Cobalt ; 
er;  Bismuth;  Caloric?  Mercury;  Silver; 
ilous  acid ;  Nitrous  oxide  ;  Gold ;  Plati- 
;  Carbonic  oxide ;  Hydrochloric  acid ; 
e  oxide  of  manganese ;  White  oxide  of 


L*  Titanium  ;  Manganese ;  Zinc ;  Iron 
Uranium ;  Molybdenum ;  Tungsten ;  Co- 
Antimony;  Nickel;  Arsenic;  Chrome 

nth ;  Lead ;  Copper ;  Tellurium ;  Platinum 

nry ;  Silver ;  Gold. 

ouc  Acid.     Baryta  ;  Strontia  ;  Lime ;  Po 

;  Soda ;  Ammonia ;  Magnesia ;  Glucina 

una ;  Zirconia ;  Metallic  oxides ;  Silica. 

DEOus  Acid.     Lime;    Baryta;    Strontia 

■a ;  Soda ;  Ammonia ;  Glucina ;  Alumina 

nia ;  Metallic  oxides. 

OECs.     The  same  as  Sulphur. 

u     The  same  as  Ammonia. 
Fluoric  acid ;  Potassa. 

The  same  as  Ammonia. 

lA.  Acids — Sulphuric,  Phosphoric,  Oxalic 

uric,  Fluoric,  Nitric,  Hydrochloric,  Succin- 


qneUn*!  table  of  the  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxy- 
rdlBg  to  the  difficulty  with  which  their  oxides  are 
~  by  heat. 


ic.  Acetic,  Arsenic,  Boracic,  Carbonie;  Wa 
ter. 

Suberic  Acid.  Baryta;  Potassa;  Soda;  Lime 
Ammonia ;  Magnesia ;  Alumina. 

Succinic  Acid.  Baryta ;  Dme  ;  Potasm ;  Soda 
Ammonia;  Magnttia;  Alumina;  Metallic  OZ' 
ides. 

Sulphur.  Potassa;  Soda;  Iron;  Copper;  Tin 
Lead ;  Silver ;  Bismuth ;  Antimony ;  Mercury 
Arsenic;  Molybdenum. 

Sulphuric  Acid.  Baryta;  Strontia;  Potassa 
Soda ;  Lime ;  Magnesia ;  Ammonia  ;  Glucina 
Yttria ;  Alumina ;  Zirconia ;  Metallic  oxides. 

Sulphurous  Acid.     Bar}'ta ;  Lime ;  Potassa ;  So< 
da  ;  Strontia  ;  Magnesia ;  Ammonia ;  Glucina 
Alumina  ;  Zirconia ;  Metallic  oxides. 

SuLPiiURETED  Hydrogen.  Baryta ;  Potassa ;  So- 
da ;  Dme ;  Ammonia  ;  Magnesia  ;  Zirconia. 

Tartaric  Acid.     Same  as  Oxalic  acid. 

TuNGffTic  Acid.    The  samo  as  Fluoric  acid. 


II.  Table  of  the  order  of  Decompontion  among 
some  of  the  Metallic  Oxides,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Prof.  Persoz. 

NITRIC  ACID. 

Oxide  of  maguosiunL 

"         silver. 

"         cobalt 

**        nickel. 
Protoxide  of  cerium. 
Oxide  of  zinc. 
Protoxide  of  manganese. 
Oxide  of  lead. 


« 
« 
« 


MURIATIC  ACID. 

Oxide  of  magnesium. 
'*        chromium. 
"        nickel. 
Protoxide  of  mercury. 

"  cerium. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 
Protoxide  of  manganese. 
"         iron. 
"         uranium. 


(( 


cadmium, 
copper, 
glucinum. 
aluminum, 
uranium, 
chromium. 
Protoxide  of  mercury. 
Oxide  of  mercury. 
"         iron.    ■ 
"        bismuth. 

antimony. 

*«*  Oxide  of  copper  separates  the  oxides  of  alu- 
minifm,  uranium,  chromium,  titanium,  and  vana- 
dium, from  all  the  oxides  which  are  precipitabloy 
as  sulphurets  by  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia. 


copper. 

tin. 

Oxide  of  glucinum. 
aluminum, 
uranium, 
chromium, 
iron, 
tin. 
bismuth. 


« 


IIL  Table  of  the  Sequences  of  the  Bases  with  the  different  AcidSy  by  Dr.  Young. 

I  of  the  aqaeoui  solutions  of  two  salts,  each  acta  remains  united  to  the  base  which  stands  nearest  to  it  in  this  Table. 


SULPHURIC  ACID. 


BarUa 

nrootia 

Line 

I      Polassa 

n  Soda 

}  (Mercury?) 
(Iron?) 
MaiTDesia 
Ammoniat 
Glurina 
I      Alominat 
l!*    Zirconia 
(Copper?) 


Baryta 

PoCasM 

Hoda 

Ammonia 

t^truntia 

Maftnesiat 

Glurina 

Alumina 

Zirconia 

Lime 


Baryta 

Potassa 

Hoda 

8trontia 

Ammonia 

Mtffnesia 

(vlucina 

Alumina 

Zirconia 

Lime 


Baryta 
Potassa 

Soda 

Strontia 

AmmontaS 

Marneiiaf 

(jiucina 

Alumina 

Zirconia 

Lime 


MraiATic  PnospHomic  Fluoric  Sulphurous  Boractc 


Baryta 

Potassa 

Baryta 

Potassa 

Soda 

Strontia 

Soda 

Baryta 

Lime 
Polassa 

Strontia 

Strontia 

Ammunian 

AmmoniaH 

Soda 

Mairnesia 
Lime 

Lime 

Magnesia  ? 

Mairnesia 

Ammonia 

Glucina 

Glucina 

(iilurina 

Alumina 

Alumina 

Alumina 

Zirconia 

Zirconia 

Zirconia 

1  Boractc 

Carboxic 

NiTRors 

Baryta 
Putana 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Strontia 

Magnesia 

(jlucina 

Alumina 

Zirconia 

Lime? 


Lead 
Mercnrr 

(Iron 
Potassa 
Soda 
Magneua 

Ijead 
Zinc 
Otpper 


1 


■nia  stands  abore  mai nesia  whrn  cold.  t  A  triple  salt  is  formed. 

Ipeaafnesia  oucht  to  stand  lower.         {  A  compound  salt  is  formed,  and  when  hot,  *"*f"tTfi^  stands  above  MnwMyiy- 

Mf  says  that  sulphate  of  strontia  is  decomposed  by  borate  of  ammoma. 

I  hsit,  ammonia  stands  below  lime  and  macaesia. 
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DEFECATION.  Sun.  Defecation,  (Fr.)  I  DENSITV.  (From  dengii*,  thick.)  IV  quu- 
Kl.\rk.\,  {Gvr.)  From  fjat.  de  and  fttx,  drept.  |  tity  of  matter  rontaiiird  in  a  jrivcMi  *parv.  It  ii 
In  chiMiiiritry,  the  iicparation  of  a  liquid  from  itu  I  couuiionly  UK«>d  Hynonyniuuiily  with  ffK-cifir-  cnv- 
fa^crfl  or  iin|mritioH.  'I'Iiim  is  usually  })erformcd  by  !  ity.  Thus,  quicksilver  is  said  to  havf  a  trrratrr 
Hubetidcnce  and  dc*cautatiou,  and  ut  couuiionly  ap-  dennitif  tliau  coppi*r,  and  alcohol  a  leM  ilrii<ity 
plied  to  the  puritication  of  tNiiino  fiolutions,  on  the    than  oil  of  vitriol. 

lar}rf>  scale,  in  preffrencc  to  tiltration  ;  than  which        DENTIFRICE.      (DRvriFRicrM.    /xif..  from 
it  is  Inith  more  expeditious  and  inexp<'usivc.  drns,  a  tooth,  and  friro,  I  ruh.)     SulB-tanee*  ip- 

DFIFLACrKATlON.  Si/n.  Dki-X-u; ration,  pi ie<l  to  the  teeth,  to  cleanse  and  l»e:iulity  ilum. 
(f r.)  VKRi'i'KKLNti,  {O'er.)  Dki-xau ratio,  (/j«/.,  :  The  most  unual  fonn  of  dentifrices  ih  tliat  of  pun-- 
from  </'*,//(i£rn/,  to  burn.)  In  eheinistr>',  the  nipidtder;  but  wanhen  and  elertuaries  are  al>o  >uic«- 
combuHtifin  of  any  Nul>stance,  for  the  pur{Mi8<>  uf  \  times  einployt-d.  The  iii{rn>dients  eiuployeii  d 
producin;;  Kome  change  in  its  composition,  by  the  '  dentifrices  should  not  be  Um  hard  or  critty.  Ik: 
joint  action  of  heat  and  oxyirm.  The  process  of  •  they  injure  the  enamel  of  the  tfeth  :  nor  >liu;i;ii 
oxidizini;  subr^tances  by  means  of  nitre,  is  common-  '  tliry  \h*  uto  tod  or  adhesive,  for  in  that  ca»e  tii^y 


ly  calie<l  detla^ation,  and  is  performed  by  project- 
infr  a  mixture  of  eciual  parts  of  the  nitrato  and  the 
intlannuable  or  oxidizable  IkmIv  into  a  n'd-hot  cru- 


would  adhere  to  the  giiiiu,  and  be  disa^j.frj'jlf. 
Finely-|Nm'dered  pmiiice-stoue  is  one  of  th( '.-*■»'■!>• 
stances  that  act  entirelv  bv  nu'chaniral  altntm:. 


cible,  in  small  jiortions  at  a  time.  Several  articles  i  and  is  hence  an  objectiunahie  iu}rreflient  ni  li*4.h- 
mentioned  in  this  work  are  prepared  in  tliH  way.  I  powder,  intended  for  daily  use.  It  is,  huivrvrr. 
DELIQI^KSCKNCK.  Syn.  Zerfuesskn.  j  vcr>*  tft^nerally  pn'wnt  iu  the  various  ad\irt-«^ 
{Grr.)  DiLiut'EscENTU,  {L'lt.^  from  </i7iyi/f*r«.  "  dentifrices,  which  are  remarkable  for  ih»-ir  rajid 
to  melt  down.)  The  attraction  of  the  moihturo  of  '  action  in  whitcninj^  the  teeth.  tluely-powdi.'^Hl 
the  atmo^phere,  and  solution  therein.  The  tenn  Hath  briek  is  another  substance  of  a  similar  Diturf 
is  applied  to  certain  sails,  that  by  txiKisnre  uradii-  to  pumice,  and.  like  that  article,  shouUl  only  h^ 
ally  assume  the  liquid  state.     Such  salts  are  said  |  occa>ionally  employed.     Cuttle-li»h  bone.  mnl. 


to  Ik*  deliquescent. 

DEI.PHINE.  »S'yn.  Delpmina.  Dr.LpniNiA. 
Dklfiiimi'm.  An  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Las- 
sai^rne  and  Feneullc  in  the  delphinium  staphysa- 
gria,  or  stavesacn>. 

Prep.  I.  Tli(>  husked  seeds  are  irrouiid  to  i>ow- 
der,  l>oili*d  in  a  little  water,  and  press«'d  in  a  cloth. 
The  tilt'-red  diTiu-tion  is  then  Isiiled  for  a  few  min- 


and  prepared  chalk  aro  ako  commonly  usfd  fur 
the  same  purpose,  but  the  latter  Ls  rather  tooi^'il 
and  absorbent,  to  fonn  the  sole  iniErrf-riirnt  ol  a 
tooth-powder.  (*harcoal,  which  is  so  vrr>  z^n*^- 
ally  employed  as  a  deutifrice,  acts  partly  im-chaD' 
ically,  and  partly  by  its  chemical  propi-.tiM  ol 
dfstroyiii<;  foul  smells,  and  arrestiiij;  putref.icL>«. 
For  this  pur|»ose  it  shoukl  be  uewly  burnt,  aad 


utfs  with  a  Utile  pure  ma;ri|(.sia.  and  n'riiten'd,  kept  in  well -closed  veM«eIs,  as  by  exposup*  to  the 
and  the  resi<hiuiii.  after  Im-Iiii;  well  wsuilied,  is  dis-  j  air  it  rapidly  loses  its  antis4*iitic  |iowen^  TowdT' 
fiolved  iu  iMiilinir  strou!;  alcohol,  which  dissolves  i  ed  rhatany,  cinchona  bark,  and  catt>chu  are  uc^ 

ly  ^Tfutle    as  astrinjronts,  and  arc  very  ui^^ful  in  fouhie*<  r<r 


out  tlii>  alkali,  and  irivi-s  it  up  a<rain  by 
cvaiK>ratinn  and  cooliiiir. 

11.   DijTfiii  th<'  bruiM'd  but  unshe||i>d  see<ls  in  di- 


sponiriness  of  the  jru")"*     Myrrh  and  Iua^!ich  rv 
eiiipliiycd  on  acount  of  their  odor,  and  ab^t  U-caitft 


lute  siilphiirir*  acid,  strain,  precipitate  with  carbon-  <if  tJH'lr  presumed  prescr\'ative  acti«m,  and  ju'vrrr 
ate  of  iN>l:u<sa,  and  di{;[e>t  the  precipitate  in  alcohol  j  of  fixin:;  hsxe  teeth.  Insoluble  powd**rk  have 
as  iK'fore.  !  Immmi  objected  to  on  account  of  their  bcini;  a^Kto 

Prep.,  IWitt  (f'^>  A  S4iui-cnst:illiue  white  j  accumulate  iMotween  the  folds  of  the  fnuiL<*.  a:.u  ts 
odorle.<<s  iK)wder,  havin;:  an  ai.'iil  bitliT  taste,  it  is  j  the  cracks  of  the  tneth,  and  thus  iiiifKin  a  ilsa- 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  iu  tthf  r.  i;ri>eable  appearance.  To  remedy  this  ili-f«-i't.  a 
and  rt*adily  in  alcohol.  It  I'unns  salts  with  the  |  reddi>h  or  tiesh-colored  tingle  is  commonly  g:yfti 
acids,  which  are  very  bitti  r,  and  er\r<tul!i/e  with  j  to  them  with  a  little  rose  pink,  or  similar  coNinnz 
ditFieulty.  As  cuimiionly  pro(ure<|.  it  is  mix»'d  '  siilistanre,  when  any  small  |iortioii  that  rcnioiu 
with  an  acrid  H'sin  (-alb'd  slaphy.saiii.  (CouiTbr*.!  i  uiiw:tshed  otT  will  l>e  less  nuispicuouK.  Some 
Its  alcoholic  solution  pruducfs  a  btirnin^  and  tin-  ■  ]K'rsons  employ  M>luble  subhtauces  us  tc*oth-{tMV* 
glini;  hciu^ation,  when  rubbi-d  on  tli«-  .-kin.  an<l  a  dcrs.  which  are  free  from  the  above  obj*-ri:ia- 
similar  seiusation  is  pnMJiicf.d  in  various  pnrts  of  tlif  Thus,  sulphate  I'f  {Mttush  and  cream  of  turtar  ar* 
IsmIv.  when  it  is  taken  in  doM-s  ot'  a  ti-w  i:r;iiii.H.  It  !  usrd  fur  this  purpose.  Is'causi*  of  the  CT^tt:n*i»  il 


has  Is'en  exhibited  in  neur.d^ia  ami   rheuiii.itism, 
by  Dr.  Turnlmll. 

I)KMl'I.CENTS.  (From  dfmulrm,  I  wsith.) 
Bland,  emollient  suli^^tances  that  obviate  irritation 
by  ctivrriii;;  the  ex|>OH<'d  jiart.  and  prot<i:tini;  it 
from  the  action  of  acrid  matt  it.     The  principal 


tlicir  powder^  and  their  slijiht  solubility  in  wu;cr. 
IMiosphate  of  soda  and  common  salt  aro  also  tsx- 
ployed  as  d*'nti trices,  .^nd  jiosHcm  the  advauUse  ^ 
iM-ini;  readily  removed  from  the  mouth  by  meaoi 
of  a  little  water.  Amonj;  thorn*  substaikcrs  that 
clifinically  decolor  and  remove  unpleasant  ed.tfik 


denuilri-nts  are,  ^im  arable,  r;um  tnifracaiith.  lin-  '  tlir  only  oui-s  employed  us  dentifriceH  an*  chirr<«i 
scimI,  liquorice,  arrow-nK>t.  pearl  barNy,  i>iii<riass.  '  and  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  suda.  Ttie  tir»t  I 
aliiiondx.  >(K'rmareti.  nliiinnd  and  olive  oils,  and  .  Iiavf  already  noiiecd:  the  othere  may  be  umkI  l^ 
iiiosl  iiiueilajriiuius  and  oily  Milwtaiiees.  For  in-  ;  hni^liin;;  tli««  ti-i-th  witli  water,  to  which  a  Ultled 
ti-rii.il  U"*'  these  on*  niaili»  int«>  niin-iliiijes,  d«'r(N>  tht-ir  solutions  has  Is-en  added.  A  Vfr\-  weak 
tiiiiis.  eiiiiilsions,  or  milks,  with  water,  and  form  •'"lutioii  of  cliloridi*  of  lime  is  coininouly  rii.plaf>r^ 
mitable  beviTajjes  in  d\sentery,  diarrho-a,  eatarrli.  "  by  sniukerv  to  ri'iiiove  the  udor  und  colur  iu:p*rtiJ 
diseitsi's  of  the  urinary  on;aiis,  and  all  other  dis- 1  by  tobacco  to  the  teeth.  Electuaries  uiwir  I 
vases  where  diluents  are  useful.  I  honey  and  astringent  subrtaucev   are  frcqucni  y 
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d  in  diseases  of  the  giuns.  The  juice  of 
imon  8trawberr>'  has  U^en  rr^commonded 
Bgaut  naturul  deutifrice,  us  it  reudily  diti- 
ho  tartareoiis  iiicrustatiouB  on  the  teeth, 
arts  ail  agreeable  odor  to  the  breath.  (See 

ART.) 

ILATORY.      Syn.    Depilatoire,  {Fr.)t 

kBNSJIITTEL,    {Ger.)    DKPlLuiTORIUB,    {Lot, 

t  from,  and  piluSf  the  hair.)  A  term  ap- 
any  apphcation  that  removes  hair  from  the 
ikin.  Depilatorie8  act  either  mechauicol- 
bemicoliy.  To  the  iirst  belong  adhesive 
,  Uiat  on  their  removal  from  the  skin  bring 
lie  hair  with  them;  equal  parts  of  pitch 
D,  nNreod  on  leather,  have  been  used  for  Uiis 
To  the  second  class  belong  those  sub- 
which  act  upon  the  bulbous  roots  of  the 
nd  destroy  their  vitality.  The  former  me- 
non  pamful,  but  less  dangerous,  than  the 
M.  The  following  are  the  principal  depil- 
at  present  employed  in  tlie  fashionable 

kleroix*a  Poudre  Subtile.)  Prep.  Orpi- 
pait ;  finely-powdered  quicklime  and  starch, 
11  parts ;  mix. 

vrkM,  It  should  bo  kept  from  the  air.  For 
ke  it  into  a  paste  witli  a  little  warm  water, 
ily  it  to  the  part,  previously  shaved  close. 
•8  it  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  it  may 
led  off*  with  a  little  warm  water. 
Oriental  Rutma.)  Prep.  Quicklime  2  oz. ; 
i  ^  oc ;  strong  alkaline  lye  1  lb. ;  boil  to- 
antil  a  feather  dipped  into  it  loses  its  flue, 
jlied  to  the  skin,  previously  soaked  in  warm 
bj  gentle  friction,  for  a  very  short  time, 
I  by  washing  with  warm  water.  This  is 
Jie  most  certain  and  powerful  depilatories 
ut  rapidly  loses  its  strength  unless  kept  in 
tof^red  glass  bottle. 

[Ckiaege  Depilatory.)  Quicklime  1  lb.; 
I  and  sulphuret  ofh potassium,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
them  to  a  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  well- 
bottles.  Use  like  Poudre  Subtile. 
PUnck'a  Pasta  Epilatoria.)  Orpiment  1 
oicklime  12  parts;  starch  10  parts.    As 

layer* 9  Depilatory.)  Lime  1  oz. ;  carbon- 
potasli  2  oz. ;  charcoal  powder  1  drachm. 
This  and  No.  Ill  are  preferred  by  those 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  use  of  arsenic. 
\Ro9eate  Depilatory.)  Like  IV,  but  slight- 
ImI  with  rose-pink. 

{Turkish  Depilatory.)  Quicklime  7  oz. ; 
li  1  oz. ;  mix.  As  above. 
.  {Depilatory  Paste.)  Quicklime  1  oz.; 
(k  mad  orris-root,  of  each,  3  drachms  ;  salt- 
ad  mlphur,  of  each  1  dr. ;  soap-lees  ^  a 
r^nrate  to  a  proper  consistence.  It  sliould 
finm  the  air. 

{Depilatory  Soap.)  Turkish  depilatory 
,  soap,  equal  parts  ;  mix. 
'ERG£NT,  C<JLLIER'S.  Prep.  Liquor 
■a  f3ij  ;  rose-water  fjvss ;  spirits  of  rose- 
la  ;  mix.  Frees  the  head  from  scurf. 
THINE.  A  substance  formed  by  the 
i  dilute  acids  at  the  boiliiifr  temperature, 
nfoBou  of  malt,  at  about  1«5U^  F.  on  starch. 
lUn  gum.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
if  ill  Mlution  on  polarized  light ;  it  causes 


the  plane  of  polarization  to  deviate  to  the  right. 

(Sec   OlASTASE.) 

DIAMONDS,  PARISIAN.  These  beautiful 
imitations  of  the  **  priceless  gem,"  which  have 
lately  attracted  so  much  attention,  are  made  by  a 
chemist  in  Paris,  and  are  only  the  oxide  of  tin.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  brilliancy  which  has 
rendered  this  uuitation  so  famous,  cannot  be  de- 
I)ended  upon,  as,  after  exposure  for  some  time, 
they  become  as  dull  as  common  glass.  (Mining 
Journal.) 

DIAPENTE.  Prep.  Laurel  berries  and  mus- 
tard, of  each  3  lbs. ;  gentian  root  2  lbs. ;  turmeric 
4  lbs.;  all  in  fine  powder;  mix  well.  Used  by 
farriers  as  a  tonic. 

DIAPHORETICS.  (Diapiiorf.ticus,  Lat, 
from  iia^piwf  I  carry  through.)  Medicines  that 
increase  the  perspuiition.  Those  tliat  produce 
ibis  eifect  in  a  powerful  degree,  are  generally 
called  sudorifics.  The  principal  diaphoretics  are 
warm  diluents,  as  gruel,  tea,  barley-water,  &c. ; 
salts  of  the  alkalis,  as  the  citrates  of  potassa  and 
soda,  acetate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sal  am- 
moniac, nitre,  &.C. ;  preparations  of  antimony,  as 
tartar  emetic,  antimonial  powder,  &c. ;  also  Do- 
ver's powder,  opium,  camphor,  ipecacuanha,  al- 
cohol, wine,  Slc 

The  use  of  diaphoretics  is  indicated  in  most 
diseases  accompanied  by  fever,  and  a  dry  skin. 

DIAPHRAGM.  (Diaphraoma,  Lat.,  ftom 
Sia^mnt,  I  separate  by  a  partition.)  This  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  porous  cell  or  vessel  that 
separates  the  fluid  containing  the  positive  plate 
from  the  fluid  that  surrounds  the  negative  plate, 
in  constant  galvanic  batteries.  (See  Battery.) 
The  most  convenient  diaphragms  for  all  conmion 
purposes,  are  those  composed  of  thin  biscuit-ware ; 
they  are  also  frequently  made  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
animal  membrane,  coarse  and  tightly-wove  can- 
vass, 6lc.  Those  of  plaster  may  be  easily  formed  by 
surrounding  an  oiled  cylinder  of  wood  with  a  hoop 
of  pa{>er,  and  pouring  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  up 
with  water,  into  the  Hpace  between  the  two. 

DIARRHCEA.  (From  ^la^^tw,  I  llow  tlirouirli.) 
A  purging  or  looseness  of  the  bowels.  The  causes 
of  diarrh(ea  are  various,  hut  among  tlio  inaxt  com- 
mon is  the  preHence  of  irritating  matter,  woniis,  or 
acidity  in  the  stomach  or  bowel8.  In  i;r<'uera!,  it 
will  bo  proj>er  to  administer  an  a|)erient,  for  which 
pur|>ose  rhubarb  is  usually  preferred.  The  dose 
may  be  from  20  to  30  grains,  oti  su<rar,  or  made 
into  a  bolus.  After  the  due  o{>cration  of  this  med- 
icine, opium,  astringents,  and  abEiorb<'uts  may  be 
taken  with  advantage.  The  first  and  Necond  aro 
indicated  when  great  irritability  exists,  and  the 
third,  in  cases  of  diarrhGca  arising  from  the  pres- 
ence of  acidity.  Chalk  mixture,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added,  or  the  com- 
pound powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  are  excellent 
medicines,  and  will  generally  quiet  the  bowels.  A 
small  piece  of  catechu,  or  hard  extract  of  logn-ood, 
sucked  in  the  same  way  as  a  lozenge,  is  a  pleasant 
method  of  taking  either  of  those  powerful  aiarin- 
gents. 

DIASTASE.  A  peculiar  substance,  contained 
in  malt,  which  efTocts  the  convcnion  of  starch  into 
dextrine  and  grape  sugar.  It  may  be  pnwured 
from  a  cold  infusion  of  malt,  by  adding  alcohol, 
which  precipitates  it  under  the  form  of  a  tasteless 
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wiiito  powder.  In  thu  stute  it  u  fn-oly  Mliible  in 
water.  It  appears  from  expcrliiieiitH,  that  1  part 
of  diudtaso  will  convert  i2(lOU  purtM  of  fstarcli  into 
grupe  sugar.  Malted  barley  in  said  to  contain  ^^'jy 
part  of  this  substance ;  yet  this  t:mall  (mrtiou  is 
quite  KufHcient  to  convert  the  Htarch  of  tho  malt 
into  Hiijrar  during  the  oficration  of  nin.shin|;,  provi- 
ded this  Iw  pmperly  conducUMl  **  Tlie  niwt  favor- 
able tenipeniture  for  this  convention  is  14()^  to  14!)^ 
Fahr.  It  in  also  of  the  utniost  inijiortance  that 
the  saccharitlcation  nliould  take  place  as  speedily 
OS  posiible,  so  that  the  awrar  produced  may  not  n*- 
main  in  contact  with  much  gummy  matter,  in 
which  ca.<H>  the  diat>tase  will  not  convert  tin*  latter 
into  sufrar.  In  fact,  the  liquefaction  and  sacchar- 
ification  should  proceed  simultaueoutily."  (M.  Gue- 
rin  Varr>".) 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  Scotch  sj-stem 
of  ale-brewing  is,  in  this  latter  re^<l>t'et,  most  exceU 
lent,  and  if  the  ma*<hing  wert^  conducted  at  a  low- 
er temi>erature,  would  lie  almost  perfect.  It  has 
been  proved  by  experience,  that  the  richest  and 
BWOete:'t  extracts  of  malt  are  obtain'*d  by  employ- 
ing water  at  a  heat  nmging  fniin  157^  to  IQ)^  K, 
beirinuing  at  the  lowest  of  thrsv  tenqK'ratures. 
Where  three  niashings  arc  madi*.  thr  m<'an  teni- 
pt'rature  of  each  ma.-Ji  should  be  n-s^H-etivrlv, — 
1453,_lli0«>,— 17;V3  F.  (Ste  Uuewimj,  and  Fkr- 

SIKXTATION.) 

D\  I  "r.  **  The  dieti'tic  part  of  medicine  is  no 
inconsiderable  branch,  and  dcservrs  a  much  great- 
er share  of  rrgani  than  it  commonly  meets  with. 
A  great  vari«*ty  of  diseases  mii^ht  be  removed  by 
the  oliflervanre  of  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  with- 
out the  a.sHi>tanee  of  medicuie.  were  it  not  for  the 
hnpatience  of  the  sutlerers.  On  all  tMrcasions.  it 
may  come  in  lui  a  pnqier  itssintant  to  the  cure, 
which  somelimes  cannot  be  {MTlnrmed  without  a 
due  oliservanceof  the  non-naturals."  The  iullow- 
ing  tables  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  meaning 
of  the  terms,  luir  (/ir/,  full  tlirt,  Sic. 

Loir  Pi  ft. 

Brcakfuat  ami  Tm. — Wjirm  new  milk  and  wa- 
ter; weak  black  tea.  its  astriii'jent  pnqierties  cor- 
rected bv  a  due  addition  of  nnlk.  <iruel.  to:i>ted 
bread,  at  least  one  day  old.  and  without  butter. 
Rusks  Slipped  ui  the  alsn'e  fluids. 

Diiinir. — (iruel.  new  milk  and  arrow-root.  sago, 
or  tapioca :  chicken  and  veal  bntths:  roasteil  ap- 
ples ;  light  bread  puddings.  Tastrj"  of  every  de- 
scription nnist  Im>  avoided. 

JSufipur. — (iruel.  am>w-root. 

Orc/ntioiuil  ilri/ik*. — Filtered  or  spring  water  : 
tousl-und-water  made  with  toasted  br«'ii<l  or  brown- 
ed biscuit;  barley-water;  whey;  ji-monade.  of 
sulnlued  acidity.  Sweet  oninges  may  Ix^  I'reely 
taken,  if  the  sense  of  thirst  l>c  oppressive. 

MidJlr  Diet. 

Hrrukfmtt  and  Tea* — Same  us  in  low  diet,  with 
the  ailiiitiou  <if  mixed  tea. 

Lit  nr fit  nil,  .jf  reipiired.) — A  cup  of  arrow-nx)t, 
Kiiro.  tapiiK-:i.  with  Isscuit,  or  two  f>r  three  burs  of 
toasted    >;.iii-  ■  bread  :  or  thene  with  oranijes. 

Duinrr. — In  addition  to  "  low  diet."  bmli-d  eliiek- 
ens;  ealvfs*  :iiid  shi'ep'ri  feet,  slewed;  multon 
bnith  :  Inei  tea;  Nuled  soles,  whiting,  lurbol.  \c. ; 
iamb ;  |>oliitoi-s,  asparagus,  light  bn-ad  or  riee  pud* 
ding,  rotuted  applen.    After  the  repasti  way  be  ta- 


ken one  glass  of  port,  old  sherry,  or  madeira  wine, 
diluted  with  at  least  twice  its  quantity  of  watrr. 
j      Supper. — A  cup  of  gruel,  sago,  tapioca,  or  ir- 
row-root. 

Full  Diet. 

DrrukfaMt  and  Tea. — Same  aa  in  '*  middle 
diet ;"  in  addition  to  which  may  be  taken  cotTer  or 
chof;olate.  Stale  or  toasted  bread,  Fparingiy  but* 
tered. 

Lunrhfon. — .\  biscuit  and  a  glans  of  tabJe-alf 
or  porter. 

Dinner. — The  "  middle  diet*'  bill  of  fare  maybe 
augmented  by  mutton-cliojM,  ninip-Rteuks.  roatC 
or  Iwiled  f^^sh  meats,  fniit  (lies,  (avoiding  the  {»•• 
tr)',)  baked  or  lioiled  rice  or  tapioca  puddincs.  At 
this  meal  table-beer  or  porter  may  bp  taken  M 
conmion  drink,  and  after  it,  one  ur  two  glanwn  of 
I>ort,  old  sherr}',  or  Madeira. 

Supper. — Same  us  in  "  middle  diet." 

An  additional  glass  of  wine  at  dinupr  or  lunch* 
eon,  will  convert  this  ••/ri//"  into  '•  sreHeroMi' 
diet. 

jVrVA-,  FarinareoHH,  Vegetable^  and  Fruit  Did 

The  articles  of  food  within  this  range  are  miik. 
oggs  li«;htly  boiled,  gruel,  sago,  arrtiw-ns4,  tapw* 
ca,  isinglass,  wheaten  and  hurley  bread,  rice,  po- 
tatoes, carrots,  parsniim,  tunii{ts,  artichokes.  pe» 
caulitlowen,  cabbage,  spinage,  water-irresK,  ccif- 
T\.  Fruit  may  be  refrarded  rather  us  a  luxury 
than  as  nutriment :  however,  when  taken  in  mod* 
e  rat  ion,  it  is  wholcfome  ;  wlien  to  cxccmi,  poisoa* 
ous.  Stone  fruit,  us  nectarines,  uprtcots,  {ieacb<«. 
plums,  and  cherries,  are  the  least  di|r<vtiMe.  utd 
should  never  bi^  taken  but  when  ri|K' ;  apples  and 
}N-an  an*  not  so  apt  to  run  into  the  acetous  frr* 
mentation  ;is  stone  fruit,  but,  iinieMt  ripe  and  wrll- 
m:isticated,  had  Ijctter  be  eaten  cooked.  Dronef*. 
g(Miseberries,  ;  avoiding  the  skins,)  irru|ies,  wiilioitt 
the  husks  and  seeds,  currants,  rip^  slrawbcmei 
and  raspJMTries,  follow  consecutively  in  the  nnkr 
in  which  they  are  here  enumeraltd.  the  lir^t  hiMZ 
most  easy  of  diiri-stion.  Not  wit  list  andini;  ^u('h  Jii 
ample  store  of  materials,  the  M'lectioii  nuist  of 
coiiT>«>  dejiend  iqMiii  season,  ap|M>tite.  and  thr 
known  elKcts  of  each  U]>ou  individual  cou>tito* 
tions. 

DIKTETIC  CO.MrOSlTION.  Prep.  Vow- 
dered  sago  and  patent  cacao,  i*f{ual  part«';  mu- 
lt is  used  liki*  arru^  nstt 

DKvITALlN.  Si/u.  DiiiiTALiA.  I>igit«li^a. 
An  ill  kali  discovered  by  M.  Iloyer  in  the  digitaitf 
purpurea. 

Prep.  I>ir;er<t  1  lb.  of  fox<rlove  in  ether,  fint  ia 
the  colli  uud  then  heated  under  pressure;  when  it 
has  again  iH'Come  cold,  tilter,  and  distd  oSF  tbc 
ether,  dissolve  in  water,  and  again  tilter;  treat  the 
solution  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  gt*ntly  evap- 
orate till'  whole  to  drynt>Ks.  anil  ai^^.tin  dige<  a 
i'tlier.  Fnini  this  Nilutioii  the  alkali  nia\  lie  ob- 
tained by  evaiHtration.  I{y  ri-|it!ated  p^-sulutiuWii 
may  Ih'  procured  in  a  cni'stalline  state. 

Rf  miirkM.    As  oUained  ul»ove,  it  furms  a  hitnra 
m;is<{,  faintly  alkaline  to  test  pajwr.     It  is  {lowrr* 
fully  |Mii>onous,  and  is  said  to  posm'si  the  sanx 
pri>iN>rtii-s  us  digitalis,  but  in  a  verj'  couceuliatni       ' 
df^'ree. 

i)IKrKXTS.     (From   diluo,    I   wash  awiv. 
.:V(]ucous  liquon,  80  iiaiued  because  Uiey  iiicitue 
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the  fluid  portion  of  the  body.  Tea,  barley-water, 
water  fijuel,  und  similar  articles  are  tlie  ni08t  com- 
mon dilueuttf,  aAer  pure  water.  The  copious  use 
of  liquids  of  this  class  is  recommended  in  all  acute 
inflaimiiatory  diseases,  and  to  promote  the  action 
of  diuretics  and  sudorifics. 

D102>MIN.  A  bitter  extractive  matter  obtained 
by  Brande,  from  buchu  leaves.  It  is  very  soluble 
ill  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

DISINFECTANTS.  Agents  which  destroy 
miasmata.  The  principal  of  these  are  chlorine, 
tlie  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda,  the  fumes  of  nitric 
and  nitrous  acids,  heat,  and  ventilation.  The  lost 
two  are  the  most  efficient  and  easily  applied.  The 
dolhing,  bedding,  Slc.  of  patients  laboring  under 
cODtagious  diseases,  may  bis  effectually  disinfected 
by  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  about  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  Neither  the  texture  nor  color  of  textile 
fimncs  is  injured  even  by  a  heat  of  250^  Falir.  It 
ii  a  practice  at  some  of  the  workhouses  to  bake 
the  clothes  of  the  paupers  who  have  tlio  itch,  or 
ire  infested  with  vermin.  Quicklime  rapidly  ab- 
aorba  carbonic  acid,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and 
wveral  otlier  noxious  gases,  and  is  therefore  com- 
mmly  used  as  a  wash  fdt  the  walls  of  buildings. 
Acetic  acid,  camphor,  fragrant  pastiles,  cascarilla, 
and  other  similar  substances,  are  frequently  burnt 
or  volatilized  by  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising 
■npleasant  odors.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  lime 
haTe  the  property  of  rapidly  destroying  noxious 
effluvia.  A  quantity  of  either  of  these  sulphates 
thrown  into  a  cesspool,  for  instance,  will  in  a  few 
boon  remove  the  fetid  smell. 

DISTILLATION.     Syn.  DisriLaTioN,  (Fr.) 

DiAN!>rTWEiN'BRKNNEREi,  (Ger.)  1n  Ciiemistry: 

The  evaporation  and  subsequent  condensation  of 
flvid,  by  means  of  a  still  and  refrigerator,  or  other 
■milar  apparatus.  In  commercial  language,  the 
teim  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  s])irituous 
biuora 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  distillation  is  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  the  alcliemists,  but  there  appears 
to  be  good  reason  to  supi>of<e  that  it  wua  knuwn  in 
mofe  remote  ages  to  the  Arabians  and  other  eateteru 
nations,  to  whom  it  prol)ubly  descended  from  the 
ancient  Habyloniuns.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
a  rediscover)'  of  the  process  was  made  by  some  of 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  the  first 
notice  of  it  ap]>earH  in  the  writings  of  Amoldus  dc 
VaUa  Nova,  and  his  pypil  Raymond  Lully,  by 
wbnn  spirit,  or  ai/ua  vita,  as  it  was  culled,  wus 
declared  to  bo  **  an  emanation  of  the  deity ;  an 
element  newly  revealed  to  man,  and  destined  to 
leetore  the  energies  of  modem  decrepitude,*'  and 
that  the  discover^'  of  tliis  fluid  indicated  the  con- 
■ummation  of  all  things,  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  process  of  distillatiorif  as  carried  on 
in  the  distilleries  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  general  operations,  viz. — The 
wt/uhing  or  formation  of  u  saccharine  infusion, 
from  ci'rtain  vegetable  matters,  as  malt,  barley, 
oata,  rye,  &c. ; — the  cooling  of  this  wort  or  liquor ; 
th€  fermentation  or  procesH  by  which  the  sugar  of 
the  cooled  wort  is  converted  into  alcohol ;  and  the 
mmmration  of  the  spirit  so  formed  by  means  of  a 
atul  and  refrigerator.  Bythe^*r«/  operation,  the 
OMteriaki  for  the  formation  of  the  alcohol  are  ob- 
tained ;  by  the  second^  they  are  brought  to  a  tem- 
ptntnre  most  favorable  to  the  transformation  that 
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t^kes  place  in  the  thirds  after  which  it  only  re- 
mains to  free  the  product  of  the  last  operation  from 
the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  associated  :  this 
is  done  in  the  fourth,  and,  correctly  speaking, 
constitutes  the  only  part  of  the  process  which  can 
be  called  distillation. 

The  general  principles  of  the  first  three  of  the 
preceding  operations,  are  noticed  in  tlie  articlea 
Brewing,  DiAarrASE,  and  Fermentation.  It  will 
there  be  seen,  that  the  amylaceous  or  starchy  mat- 
ter of  the  grain  is  first  saccharified  and  afferwarda 
converted  into  alchohol,  and  that  certain  precau- 
tions are  necessary  to  render  the  process  succeas- 
ful  and  economical.  In  many  of  the  distilleries  of 
Great  Britain,  molasses  and  analogous  saccharine 
substances  are  employed,  in  which  case  the  vege- 
table principle  (sugar)  essential  to  the  formation 
of  alcohol,  is  already  present,  and  merely  rcquiiea 
simple  solution  in  water  of  a  proper  temperature, 
to  be  ready  to  be  subjected  to  immediate  fermen- 
tation. In  general,  however,  the  sources  of  spirit 
in  England  arc  the  various  kinds  of  grain  ;  barley, 
wheat,  and  rye,  are  those  commonly  employed. 
These  are  ground  and  mixed  with  bruised  malt  in 
various  proportions,  and  are  mashed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  malted  grain.  The  fermentation  »  car- 
ried on  until  the  density  of  the  liquor  ceases  to 
lessen,  or  attenuate ,  which  b  determined  by  an 
uistniment  called  a  saccharometer.  When  this 
point  is  arrived  at,  it  is  submitted  to  distillation,  to 
prevent  tlie  access  of  the  acetous  fcrmentati,on, 
which  would  lessen  its  alcoholic  value. 

During  the  process  of  distilling  off  the  spirit  of 
the  fermented  "  wash"  or  wort,  a  hydrometer  ia 
employed  to  ascertain  its  strength,  and  as  soon  as 
the  liquor  that  passes  over  aaiuires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  weakness,  the  operation  is  stopped  and  the 
ttpent  wotfh  removed.  The  spirits  obtained  by  the 
first  distillation  are  generally  called  '*  low  wines,"* 
and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  '975.  By 
rectification  or  '*  doubling,"'  a  crude  milky  spirit, 
abounding  in  oil,  at  first  comes  over,  followed  by 
clear  spirit,  which  is  received  in  a  separate  vessel. 
The  procoHS  is  continued  until  the  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  the  distilled  liquor  diminishes  to  a  certain 
degree,  when  the  remaining  weak  spirit  that  comes 
over,  culled  **  faints,^"  is  caught  separately  and 
mixed  with  the  low  vines,  preparutor}-  to  another 
distillation.  The  strongest  spirit  passes  over  first, 
and  the  condensed  liquor  gradually  becomes 
weaker,  until  it  ceases  to  contain  alcohol.  It  will 
thus  be  seen,  that  by  receiving  in  separate  vessels 
any  given  portion  of  the  proiluct,  spirit  of  any  re- 
quired strength  within  certain  limits  may  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  found  from  experience,  and  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  theory,  that  the  lower  the  tem- 
perature at  whieh  llio  distillation  is  conducted,  the 
stronger  will  bo  the  product,  and  the  less  quantity 
of  oil  or  other  volatile  matter  will  come  over  along 
with  it.  To  promote  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
carry  on  the  proceq^  in  vacuo,  but  on  the  large 
scale  this  has  never  been  adopted.  The  distilla- 
tion of  the  "  wash"*  is  usually  carried  on  in  a  sep- 
arate set  of  stills,  to  those  employed  for  the  rec- 
tification of  the  low  wines.  For  very  strong  and 
tasteless  spirit,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  rectifica- 
tion takes  place,  conjointly  with  other  methods  to 
abstract  the  water,  and  to  remove  any  foreign 
matter  that  vitiates  its  odor  or  flavor.    A  portion 
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of  soap  is  put  into  the  still  with  the  wash  to  pre-  ;  powder,  but  for  %*am»he8  is  better  without  the  Ve- 
netian red. 

DRAU(-HT.   Syn.  Haistl's,  (Lat.)  Is-  PnAa- 
MACV :  a  mifrW  dose  of  liquid  medicine.     I>rau|rht8 


vent  excessive  frothing. 

Tlie  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  from  various  sub- 
stances, and  even  from  pure  sugar,  depends  upon 


the  skill  with  which  the  .several  o|)eratioiis  are  con-    are  almost  exclusively  extemporan'-oiiii,  and  diftr 
ducted.     Dy  theory',  pure  sugar  hhuuld  yield  51}    from  mixtures  only  in  quantity.     They  are  grner- 
of  alcohol,  hut  in  practice  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit '  allv  dLsiNMised  in  two-ounce  vials, 
is  the  utmost  obtained  from  lU  lb«.  of  sugar.     Ac-        DRAUGHT,  ANTACID.  Syn.  IlAf-rri  s  As- 
cording  to  Harmstirdt,  1(H)  lbs.  of  ntarch  yield  35    TACinrs.     Prep.  1.  ((^oilier.)    C'ompouud  tincture 
lbs.  of  alcohol,  or  7*8  gallons  of  proof  spirit ;  and    of  cardamoms  f  3j :  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  ma^- 
100  lbs.  of  the  following  grains,  produce  the  ac- !  nesia  (fluid  magneHia)  f3ix :  mix. 
companyingquantitiosbyweightofspiritofsp.gr.        II.  (Thom.sun.)    a.    Magnesia  3j :    p«>ppcnniiit 
'9437,  or  containing  -1.5  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol ;    water  f  Jirh  ;  tincture  of  orange-peel  f  3j  :  mix.   !b 
wheat,  40  to  -Wi^  ;  r}-e,  ,'{(>  to  42$  ;  Imrley,  4()U  ; '  heartburn,  and  aridity  of  the  stomach, 
oats,  3H£  :  buckwheat,  40$ ;  maize,  40^ ;  the  mean  I      h.  liiqunr  of  ammonia  l(i  drops  ;  aliiiund  mix- 
being,  3'47  gallons  of  proof  spirit.    It  is  found  that    tun'  foij  :  luudauiim  10  drops.     In  acidities  of  the 
a  bushel  of  good  mult  yields  2  gallons  of  proof  i  primo^  vias  '2  or  3  times  daily, 
spirit,  and  that  the  maximum  quantity  of  prtKif  ;      III.  Carlmnute  of  soda  120  gm. ;  compound  ii* 
spirit  obtained  from  raw  grain,  maslied  with  one-    fusion  of  gentian  and  water,  of  eachfovj  ;  tincture 
fifth  or  one-sixth  of  malt,  does  not  exceed  2'2  gal-    of  hoy»  f3j :  mix.     In  dyspppsia,  heartburn.  &c.. 
Ions  per  quarter.  I  twice  a  da  v. 

By  the  excise  laws,  the  distiller  is  restricted  in  '  DRAn'iHT,  ANTI-KMKTIC.  Syn.  H*ri- 
thedensityof  his  worts, to sp.gr.  between  lO.^O and  Tis  Anti-Kmkticis  Rivif.ri.  (P.  Cod.)  Prep. 
1090;  and  in  Scotland,  between  1030  and  1(175;  HiearlNmate  of  potassa  ^;  water  f3i>j :  lemoo 
nor  is  a  distiller  allowed  to  mash  and  distil  at  the  i  ninip  (5! ;  lemon  juice  fjss ;  mix,  and  cork  secnrv' 
same  time.  (See  Aix;oiiol,  Fkrmkntation,  Still,  i  ly  in  a  sironu  lM)ttle. 
BsANiiY,  (;iN-,  &c.)  j      DKAlUiHT,  ANTISEPTIC.  Prep.  (Collier.; 

DIURETICS.  (DirRKTiCA,  from  ^iJ,  thnnttrh, '  Decurtion  of  yellow  cinchona  bark  f^j ;  laudaanm 
and  oifpovt  the  urine.)  Medicines  which  pnnnote  j  5  dn>ps;  spirit  of  pimento  f3ij  ;  mix.  In  putnd 
the  secretion  of  urine.      The  princi{uil  diuretics    fevrrs.  canixrene,  &c. 

are  a^ffeoiis/Mirf*,— which  act  by  increasing  the  |  l)RAl'(iHT,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Prep.  I 
watery  i>ortion  of  the  blood, — and  certain  sub- '  (Collier.)  Tinctun*  of  castor  f3j ;  sniph uric  ether 
stances  which  promote  the  wcret ion  of  urinr,  by  '  lOdrojwi;  iM>pp4>nnint  water  f3i^s  ;  mix.  In  h)T- 
■timulating  the  kidneys.  Among  the  former  may  '  teria,  and  that  sfHcies  of  irregular  inuM^ular  actioo 
be  classed  nearly  all  aqueous  liquids,  as  most  of  i  de{>ondent  on  debility. 

them  produce  diuresis,  if  the  skin  he  kejit  cool. '  II.  (Thomson.)  a.  Musk  mixture  foxiv ;  liqoer 
Among  the  latter,  may  be  mentioned  the  nitnite.  I  of  ammonia  U>  drojts  ;  tincture  of  castor  foj :  strop 
acetate,  and  bitartrate  of  iM)ta(va:  oils  of  juniiNT,  j  of  |>oppies  foss  ;  mix.  Three  or  four  times  daily, 
turpentine,  cajeput,  and  copaiba  :  dilute  spirit,  and  in  hysteria  and  convulsive  affertious.  after  the 
sweet  t<pirits  of  nitre  ;  decoction  of  common  broom,  |  Iwwels  have  been  well  cleared  out. 
Slc.  '      ff'  (^il  of  aniseed   10  dro|)s :  magnesia  ^t  gfk: 

DOORS.     Much  annoyance  is  someliines  ex- 1  tincture  of  senna   f3ij ;    pep|M'miint    water   toil 
perienced  from  the  cn'akin*:  of  door*.     This  may    mix.     In  llatulence  and  spasms  of  tJir  etnmach. 
be  prevented  by  rubbing  a  little  so:ip,  or  a  niixtun*        DRACCillT,  APERIENT.  I.  {ilauxtutt  npe- 
of  tallow  and  blacklead  on  the  hinges.  r;>«*  ui'jrr^  Paris.)     Infusion  of  senna  Py  :  tinc- 

DRACINE.     Syu.  Dracoxin.    A  re<l  v«  ir^-to-    tares  <if  M>nna  and  jalap,  of  each  l3j  ;  tarlralf  sf 
alkaline  Iwdy,  discovered  by  M.  .Melandre  in  drag-  '  {»otnsh  oj ;  sirup  of  senna  f3j ;  mix. 
on*s  blood.  II.  {HaustuM  aprrieint  e^'rrretirenMf  Dr.  Younp.. 

Prep.  Dissolve  drairon's  blooil  in  alcohol,  filter,    Pnp.  Crjstals  of  carlmnate  of  soda  Sii** ;  water 
concentrate,  add  cold  water,  and  collect  the  s|Ming}'    ^  oz. ;  creum  of  tartar  .liij  ;  mix,  in  a  ^ixia-water 
precipitate.     Wash  this  well,  neutralize  with  di-    l>ottlf>,  and  cork   instantly.      It  should  be  drunk 
lute   sulphuric  acid,  and    again  wash  well   with  '  while  etlertescing. 
water.  ^  I      III.    (Sridlitz.)     i<ew{uiciirbonate    of  mda   50 

Prnp.f  cfr.  Dracine  has  a  fine  red  color;  is  jrrs. ;  |>otJu<Hio-tartnite  of  soda 'J  dr.:  water  G  ox.: 
tastelew,  inodorous,  flexible,  and  fusi-s  at  l.'M°  F.  dissolve,  and  add  tartaric  acid  40  grM. 
The  most  remarkable  pmpcrty  is,  that  the  smallest  '  DRAI'CHT,  AROM.VTIC.  Syn.  IlAi-vm 
quai«tity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  filterinjr-pajM'r.  .-Xromath  is  rvm  Kur.o,  Prep.  (.<t.  B.  11. ;  Aro- 
may  be  detected  by  sulphate  of  dracine,  the  yellow  '  matic  confection  .Ij. ;  infusion  of  rhubarb  and  cia- 
color  instantlv  turning  red.  I  namon-water,  of  each,  f3vj  ;  mix.     In  diarrhoea, 

DRA<;ON'S  BLOOD,  (FACTITIOIS.)  '  \c-. 
Prep.  Shellac  4  lbs. ;  melt,  ramove  from  the  fire,  |  DRAl'CUIT,  ASTRINCiENT.  Prrp.  I.  Dr. 
and  add  Canada  balsam  5  07. :  and  coarsely-|Miw-  !  Pnris,;  <'halk  mixtun*  Jiss  ;  laudanum  15  dropt; 
dered  gmn  benzoin  2  07.:  when  well  mixed,  stir  in  '  tineture  of  eatechu  f.lj  :  mix.  Both  this  and  tht 
red  Sanders  wood  and  Venetian  red,  (Is)th  in  fine  last  are  exeellenl  in  diarrhna,  a«^er  th«  boweb 
powder,)  of  each  1  lb.;  blend  well  together,  and  have  l)«M.n  first  cleared  out  with  a  purgative.  O10 
form  into  sticks.  j  may  be  taken  after  each  motion. 

Remark-It.  The  alwve  may  be  distinguished  from  II.  ;Thonison.)  Extrart  of  log^-ood  13  gia; 
genuine  dnigon's  blooil,  by  its  partial  solubility  in  cinnamon  wati-r  foxv  :  tincturf'  of  catechn  (Sy 
alcohol.     It  make*",  however,  a  very  fine  colored    In  diarrha-a.  dysenterj-,  ic. ;  as  last. 
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DBAVGnr,  CATHARTIC.  Prep.  1.  (Dr. 
TlMinwiin.)  a.  Tutrole  of  pot»h  ^  ;  tincture  of 
nBD>  (3j ;  infoiiaii  of  Miuia  fSxivM  ;  rimp  of  nf- 
tna  f3H ;  mix.  In  acute  dJMaaci,  taksu  early  in 
Um  moniini;. 

I.  EpKun  MltB  and  mannB,  af  nch,  3ij ;  inTu- 
liaD  of  rcsn  fjiiv  ;  dilute  unlpliuiic acid  10 drops; 
mil.     In  influDmitory  oSectioni,  gnd  to  check 

t.  Carbonate  of  mifpinii  3J ;  pondered  rhubarb 
90  p».;  prpprrminl  water  t3iij ;  mii.  In  dya- 
pepu,  Dlleiided  with  catiienen  and  acidity,  taken 

d.  Cadar  oil  (Zy ;  powdered  gum  SO  gn. ;  roso- 
I    tincture    of    lavender    8 
■  f3j  j  mix.     In  colic  and 
OBHSurua. 

DRAUGHT.  DIAPHOHETIC.  Prep.  I. 
(CoUirr.)  Infuaion  of  wrpenUry  fjiw ;  tincture 
«f  ditto  f3j  ;  mil.    Tonic  and  diaphoretic. 

II.  (Thonusn.)  a.  8eM)uicarbonate  of  potana 
90  gn.;  frpih  lemon  juice  f3iT;  tartrate  of  anli- 
BMiy  one-flixth  gi. ;  water  C3ij  ;  lirup  of  poppiu 


■  fSi; 


iofai 


af3vj 


i  10  gn. ;  lirup  of 
laUl  fSa;  mil.     In  inflammatory  afiectiono. 

DRAUGHT,  DIURETIC.  I.  (Collier.)  Tlnc- 
Um  of  jalap  Hij  ;  vinegar  of  Hjuilla  f3j  ;  pcppor- 

II.  (Copland.)  Acetate  of  polana  3*8  ;  iufni-ion 
«f  quaaia  and  ciimnmoii  water,  of  eacli  f3vj ; 
vitw|[ar  of  iquillB  nnd  aweet  ipiritu  of  nilrp,  of  each, 
Om:  mix. 

III.  (Thomwn.)  Nitre  8  gru, ;  tinctare  of  di- 
fitali*  1 6  diopa ;  infunon  of  raaes  fSxiij  ;  airup  of 
raae*  IGj  ;  niii.     In  dropoy  ;  three  (imee  doily. 

DRAUGHT,  EFFEKVFWC-ISi;.  Frip.  (G. 
B.)  fieaqnicarlnnule  ol  mda  30  gn.;  tralcr  or 
pEppenninl  wutcr  S^im ;  i^inip  of  oran|re-|wel  I3ij ; 
tincture  of  culiunba  C3m ;  tartaric  or  citric  acid  SH 
fiB. ;  add  tile  ncid  last,  and  drink  while  ellen'vs- 
ciag.     ISIniiiuchic.  tonic,  nnli-enietic,  &.C. 

DRAUGHT.  E.\IF/nC.  Prep.  I.  (THomBon.) 
m.  Ipecacuanha  jwwder  30  grs. ;  ipecacuanha  wiun 
f3y:  water  f^TJ;  mix.    F'ur  unloading  Hid  stoinach 


k  Sutpiutcc 


Utgn; 


valerf3x;  dim 


r  iOgtf.; 


A»  an  cuiclic  wlien  luudan 

wTvUGHT,  EXPFX^TORANT.  Prip.  {Co\- 
br.)  Mixtum  of  aminoniucuin  nnd  nlmonds,  of 
fSch.fSvi;  lincIurForM|uillKlttdro|M;  mix. 

DRAUGHT,  LAXATIVE.  {HaaHw  I^x- 
«m  cDH  TBTozaro,  Dr.  CoplaniL)  Infuiiion  of 
MODS,  and  eonipound  infimion  of  gentian,  of  each, 
I3tj  :  lulplialc  of  patoKia  SO  to  'HI  pa. ;  eilnict  of 
laraiBCUtn  30  to  40  gn.;  compound  tincture  of 
eardanionia  3iB  ;  mix.  Aperient,  atomactuc,  and 
•UnstiTe. 

DRAUGHT,  NARCOTIC.  Pnp.  (Thom- 
MO.)  o.  ('omphor  mixture  l^iaa;  laudanum  35 
dtspa;  iulphuric  elher  and  lirup  of  •affnin, of  each 


i.  Cai 


Id 


n  DRA 

of  orange-peel  {3ia;  tincture  of  hemlock  10  drops; 
mil.    In  dtwoaea  ik  incteaaed  irritability. 

c.  Corlxinate  of  potana  30  gn. ;  freih  lemon 
juicD  fJiB ;  peppermint  water  f  Jj ;  laudanum  35 
drops  \  sirup  of  tolu  HShi  ;  mix-  To  procure  rieep 
in  iin  majority  of  diieaseo. 

DRAUGHT  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA.   Prep.   (Fori*.)    Cam^ior  mixturo  f^M; 


wine  20  dropa  ;  mix. 
DRAUGHT    OF    AMMONIA.      Prtp. 

(Blonde.)  Liquor  of  ammonia  30  la  30  dropa; 
compound  tincture*  of  cardamoma  and  gentian, 
of  each  f3M ;  camphor  mixture  f^ia  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF   BISMUTH.      Frip.    (Dr. 
Parik)      Triinilrale  of  biimuth  6   gn. ;    ahnond 


DHAUGHT  OF  CAJEFUT.  (OIL.)  Prep. 
(Paris.)  Oil  of  cajeput  3  drops ;  while  lugor  10 
giB. ;  infuaion  of  calumba  f3ii :  tinctutv  m  ditto 
fSj  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  CAMPHOR.  Prep.  (Haiw- 
liM  CompAor*.  G.  H.)  Powdered  curophor  6 
gr*. ;  rectified  spirit  q.  s. ;  while  sugar  3j  ;  mud- 
la^  of  sum  acacia  3iij ;  water  f  Jin  ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  CHLO RIDE  OFCALCIUM. 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Liquor  of  chloride  of  calcium  SO 
drops;  compound  infiwDn  of  gentian  (3x;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  CINCHONA-  Prepi  (Dr. 
Joy.)  Decoction  of  cinchona  rjisi;  extract  of  cin- 
clwna  15  grs. ;  tincture  of  cinchona  r3j  ;  aromatic 
■pint  of  ammonia  30  drops  ;  mix, 

DHAUGHT  OF  COLCHICUM.  Prep. 
(Brande.)     Wine  of  colchicum  30  drops  ;  carhoQ- 

watcr  f  jj ;  mix. 

DR.*.UGHT  OF  COPAIBA.  (Si.  B.  H.)  Tlie 
same  as  Pmught  of  Balsam  of  Peru. 

DRAUGHT  OF  IlEMLOt;K  AND  HEN- 
BANE. (WausfM  Conii  tt  Hgoiriami,  Paris.) 
Exlracls  of  henih>ck  and  hrubanc,  of  each,  5  gn.  \ 
mucilage  3ij ;  liquor  of  acetate  of  a 
sirup  of  red  poppii'S  f3j  ; 


DRAUGHT  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON.  Prep. 
(Thomson.)  Iodide  of  iron  1  to  S  gm. :  tincture 
of  ornner-pcel  f3j  :  water  f3xi ;  mil.     Tonic. 

DR,\UGHT  OF  JAIAP  AND  SQUILLS. 
Prtp.  (Copland.)  Tincture  ufjulap  f3lj  ;  vinegar 
of  squills  f3j ;  peppermint  water  (Jiss  ;  mix. 

DRAl'tJH'koK  NITRATE  OF  POTASSA. 
Prrp.  Nitre  15  gis. ;  powdered  gum  10  gn.;  al- 
mond mixturo  fjiss ;  mix. 

DRAUGHT  OF  TURPENTINE.  The  same 
as  Draught  of  Balsam  of  Tola. 

DRAUGHT.  REFRIGERANT.  Prep.  I. 
Carbonate  of  polassa  SO  gn. ;  nrup  of  orange-peel 
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DRAUGHT,  SALINE.  I.  (Collier.)  Carbon- 
ate of  potusHU  20  gn. ;  aiitiinoniul  wiim  '20  drops : 
sirup  of  oran(^'-peei  fSj  ;  tiucturc  of  oruu^'-pcel 
f3sH ;  water  fjim ;  mix  and  add  a  larj^o  tabUwpooii- 
ful  of  lemon  juice.     In  iutluiniiiatorv  diMeatiOtf. 

DRAl'GHT,  TONIC.  I.  (ColiitV.)  Di»ulphate 
of  quinine  2  ffn. ;  tincturu  of  oranj^i-peel  f  3j ; 
diluted  Hulpiniric  acid  5  dro]M ;  laudanum  10  drops ; 
infuMun  of  caM:arilla  f  ^i^i ;  mix.  In  pyrosis,  &^,, 
1  hour  before  dinner. 

II.  (Thointion.)  a.  Infusion  of  yellow  bark  fSisM; 
compound  tincture  of  cinchona  f  5j  ;  {)Owdered  cin- 
chona 40  frrn, ;  tiinip  of  oran|re-peel  f  3tM ;  mix.  In 
iutennittents  and  acute  rheuiuatiiunK. 

6.  Infusion  of  cascarilia  f  ^ins;  tinctun'S  of  cas- 
caiiila  and  gin^r,  of  each  f  oj  ;  mix.  In  dyii]>epsia, 
arising  from  intemperance. 

DRAU(;UT,  VERMIFUCiE.  Prep.  (M.  Le- 
vacher.)  (^astor  oil  60  )rru"""^'>'  t  essence  of  tur- 
pentine IG  ditto;  mint  water  G-i  ditto;  sirup  3'2 
ditto ;  powdered  ^\un  H  ditto ;  mix.  For  ta]K'- 
worm. 

DRAWINCiS,  CHALK  ami  PENCIL.  These 
may  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  snifer  from  abrasion,  by 
wasliin|!  tliem  with  skinnned  milk,  or  witli  water 
holding  in  solution  a  little  isin^rJuKx.  Wlien  tlie 
former  is  used,  ^reat  can*  must  1h>  lukm  to  deprive 
it  of  the  whole  of  tlie  cream,  us,  if  the  latter  sub- 
stance be  pH'Sf-nt,  it  will  ^reuM*  the  drawing;.  An 
easy  way  of  applying  these  fluids,  is  to  pour  them 
into  a  shallow  vemel,  and  to  lay  the  drawin;;  llat 
upon  the  surface,  then  to  place  it  on  hlottin;;  paper 
in  an  incliu<-d  (HK<itiou  to  drain  and  dr)'. 

DROP.  HLACK.  Syn.  Huaituwait'sckminr 
Bi«.\t:K    Drop.     Lam'astkr's  i>o.     (^i'akkk's   im). 

TorSTAl.l/s  IK).      AkSISTHONu'h  IKI.      (fl'TTA  NlliRA, 

{Ijat.)  The  fnltowiu};  account  of  thr  origin  and 
com|HMition  of  this  well-known  nii'dicine,  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Armstrong's  Work  on  Typhus  Fever: — 

**  The  b'aek  drop  w:ui  originally  preparrd  up- 
wartis  of  oue  hundn-d  yean*  a»r«>.  by  Edward 
Toustall,  a  UH-dieal  praelitiitiicr  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  one  uf  tlie  .*<cHNi-ty  oi'  Friends.  The 
n'ei|N.'  pUNoiii^r  iato  the  |Ki*iseNsinii  nf  a  near  relative, 
John  \V;ilti>n,  of  Shiidmi.  wa>4  fuiind  ainoiiir  his 
brother's  ]>aiKrs,  and,  by  tin*  pe^ni^^illn  of  Tiionias 
Richardson,  nf  Bishop's  Wrannuuth,  one  ot  his 
executors,  it  in  hep-  ins<>rt('d. 

**  Prrp.  Take  ^  lb.  of  opium,  sliri-d  ;  'A  piiib*  of 
jTooil  Verjuice  :  1  J  oz.  of  nutme(r ;  ^  o/.  of  satfron  : 
\m[  them  to  a  pro|NT  thickness,  thi-ti  add  \  !h.  of 
sugar  and  two  siNX>nfuls  of  yeiLst.  Sft  thi^  whole 
in  a  warm  place,  near  tlu'  lire,  fur  <i  or  .^^  weeks, 
then  plaei'  it  in  tlu'  oik-u  air  until  it  hi-eonies  <if  ilu; 
couMsti'net'  of  a  sirup;  lastly,  dreaut,  tiller,  and 
bottle  it  up,  adding  a  little  sus^ar  to  each  liotth*. 
These  iuirri-dieiils  oujrht  to  yield,  when  pro[M'rly 
nuide,  about  "2  ])iiits  of  the  strained  licjuor'* 

Til*'  artieli'  S4)ld  in  trade  unde^  the  name  of 
Black  Drnpt  is,  htiwever,  N'ldoni.  (V  scarcely  ever, 
made  in  the  als>ve  way.  It  is  generally  pn  pared 
by  macerating  <ipium  ^  lb.  in  distilled  vinegar  '2  Uis., 
for  alxMit  n  forlniL;Iit.  Blaek  drop  is  eonsidered  to 
In*  four  times  the  strength  of  lauduimm,  and  to  he 
milder  and  le>s  exeiting. 

DROP.  lASTELESS  AGIE.  Prep.  \\  hite 
arsenic  1  gr. :  water  I  ui. ;  di>sulve.  Dottr.  1 
tca>i|MN>iiful  night  and  morning. 

DROPS.     Syu.  Oi  i  r.t,  (L<i/.)    Tiiis  term  is 


commonly  applied  to  compound  mediciuefl  that  aw 
only  taken  in  small  dunvM.  The  plan  of  diivcluif 
liquids  to  be  measured  by  drojiinng  L<»  objectionable, 
because  the  drops  of  dillerent  tlu  ids  var}'  in  siie. 
and  are  also  further  inthienced  by  the  size  of  the 
bottle  and  the  sha|H*  of  its  neck,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  liquid  it  contains.  In  IVvfcctionart. 
lozenges  fonned  by  drop]>Ing  melted  su^ar  on  any 
smooth  burtace,  are  called  dro|». 

DROPS,  .VCIDFL.VTED.  S^m,  Aciwlateu 
Lkmo.n  liOZKNor.s.  Taocnisci  Aciui  TARTARici, 
^P.  E.)  Prep.  Tartaric  acid  {  oz. ;  white  sugar  if 
oz.,  Uith  iu  powder;  oil  of  lemon  10  druji* ;  nu& 
thoroughly,  then  beat  them  into  a  moM  with  niU' 
cilage,  and  form  inti>  lozenges. 

KfinarkH.  The  above  are  the  instructioiis  of  the 
Edinburgh  Colieire,  but  aridulated  drops  are  itr*ldooi 
prepared  by  the  druggist,  being  generally  pur- 
chased of  the  confectioner,  who  makes  them  ia 
the  wav  de.'^cribed  imder  Co.NFECTio.NAar  Daora 
They  form  an  agreeable  lozenge  for  coughs,  mm 
throats,  <Scc. 

DROPS,  AHBE  ROlS.SE.\L"S.   Syn.   .\mi 

Roi  KSKAl.'s     I«All)AM-M.       \V|:«F.    t»F    Oril'JI,    FEE- 

PARKO  Bv  Fi:rukntatio.n.  Prep.  Honey  Jxij: 
boiling  water  lb.  iij  ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place,  and  u 
soon  a."*  fermentation  connnenres,  add  opium  3iv, 
diivolved  in  water  fjixij  :  let  it  work  for  a  monUi: 
strain,  eva{H>rate  to  ^x  ;  again  strain,  and  add  mc- 
tilled  spirit  of  wine  f  3i\'S8. 

R*  mar  kit.  This  preparation  is  similar  to  the 
Lancaster  Black  Dn)|i. 

DROPS,  ACOlWriC.  Prep.  I.  Almond  oil 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  tuqientine  uml  laudanum,  of  each  1 
drarhni ;  mix. 

II.  .Dr.  Hugh  Smith.)  Ox  gull  oiij  :  balsam  (tf 
Peru  3j  :  mix.      In  deafness. 

DROPS,  .ETHER  AND  TCRPENTINE 
Pup.  (f.'»///rt  A'UhiriH  Terrhinthinattr,  M.  Do- 
raude.)  .Sulphuric  t  tlier  '2  parts  ;  od  of  turpeotUK 
1  p'.irt  :  mi\.     For  gall-siones. 

DROPS,  ANODYNE.  Prep.  Aretati-  ol 
iiiorpliia  It!  grs. ;  aei-tie  acid  r'  dro]M ;  rert:lM 
spirit  of  wine  ijj  :  water  Ji]  :  mix.  AniKlyne  :  ikse 
(I  to  '2'*  drii|js.  The  nmriate  or  sulphate  of  ntor- 
pliia  may  be  used  for  a  trliange,  instead  of  thf 
acetate. 

DROPS,    ANTACID.      Pnp.     [V.    C.    H. 
Lifjuor  of  {lotassa  f  5iij  1  liqu-.'r  of  anmiouiafjj: 
mvrrli  \}  :  triturate  toi^ither.  and  strain. 

'DR<>PS,  ('t»Nn:(TIONARV.  Prep.  Found 
and  sill  donli|e-reiiue<l  siig:tr  throuirh  a  hair  »irTf, 
l)Ut  not  tiM>  line :  and  then  ^ift  it  through  a  cuzc 
sieve,  to  take  opt  all  the  line  dust,  which  would 
destniy  the  iH-aiitv  (if  the  dru|).  Put  the  sugar  into 
a  rlean  pan,  and  moisten  it  with  any  favorite  an>- 
matie  :  if  rose-water,  pour  it  in  slowly,  stimng  il 
with  a  pad<]|e,  whieli  the  sutiar  will  tall  from,  if 
WNin  an  it  Ls  moist  enough,  without  htieking.  Co^ 
il  with  a  small  ijuantity  of  liquid  canniiie.  or  any 
other  color,  ground  fine.  Take  a  NUiall  {tan  with 
a  lip.  fill  it  tliret*  parts  with  {taste,  plue«-  it  on  a 
small  stove,  the  half-hole  Ix-ing  of  the  mzc  of  tbi* 
pan,  and  stir  the  ^ugar  with  a  little  ivory  or  bonr 
handle,  until  it  U'Comes  liquid.  When  it  alinMt 
Is  Ills,  take  it  from  the  tiri>  and  rontinuf  tu  >lir  ii: 
if  il  Ik'  t(N)moi.-«t,  take  a  little  of  the  fMiwdeiL-dMi^or. 
and  add  some  to  the  p:uite,  and  stir  it  tdi  il  i«  vi 
such  a  cousiftteuce  as  to  run  without  too  much  ex* 
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tonaon.  Hare  a  tin  plate,  very  clean  and  smootlB; 
take  the  little  pan  in  the  leil  band,  and  hold  in  the 
right  a  bit  of  iron,  copper,  or  silver  wire,  4  inches 
Wmg,  to  take  off  the  dirop  from  the  lip  of  the  pan, 
and  let  it  fall  regularly  on  the  tin  plate  ;  2  hours 
afterwards  take  off  the  drops  with  the  blade  of  a 
knife. 

DROPS,  DUTCH.  Syn.  Balsam  of  Turpen- 
TINE.  The  imported  or  genuine  Dutch  drops  are 
the  lesidae  of  the  rectification  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  B  abo  prepared  by  distilling  ronn,  and  collecting 
the  product  in  difierent  portions.  At  first  a  white, 
then  a  yellow,  and  lastly  a  red  oil,  comes  over. 
The  latter  b  the  balsam.  The  article  commonly 
sold  under  this  name  is  prepared  as  follows: — oil 
of  turpentine,  tincture  of  gum  guaiacum,  and  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre,  of  each  1  oz. ;  oil  of  amber  and 
cloves,  of  each  15  drops ;  mix.  Another  prepara- 
tioii,  made  by  mixing  bHdlsam  of  sulphur  with  5 
times  its  weight  of  oil  of  turpentine,  is  also  sold  as 
Dutch  drops.  Each  of  the  above  is  diuretic, 
stimulant,  and  detergent 

DROPS,  FIT.  Syn,  Soot  Daops.  Tinctura 
FvLiGixis.  Prep.  Wood-soot  Jij  ;  tubcarbouate  of 
potasHa  lb.  ss  ;  sal  ammoniac  5J ;  soft  water  lb.  iv ; 
digest  for  three  days,  and  strain.  Said  to  be  anti- 
spasmodic. 

DROPS,  GOLDEN,  (DE  LA  MOTTE'S.) 
^jffi.  BEffTvciiErp's  Nervous  Tincture.  Elixir 
.  o*  OR.  Chloride  of  iron  (obtained  by  distilling  iron 
pyrites  with  twice  its  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate) 
3  oz. ;  alcohol  }  oz.'^  expose  for  some  time  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  'These  drops  have  the  remarkable 
property  of  losing  their  yellow  color  in  the  sun,  and 
recovering  it  in  the  shade.  They  are  taken  in 
gout,  hN'pochondriasts,  and  nervous  complaints. 

DRCiPS,  GINGER.  Prep,  Add  fiuely-pow- 
dered  Jamaica  ginger,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  es- 
sence, or  a  strong  infusion,  to  the  sugar,  as  in  Con- 
fectionory  Drops. 

DROPS,  JESUITS*.  Syn.  Elixir  Antivkne- 
RKUM.  Balsamum  Polychrebtum.  Prep,  (vum 
fruaiacum  Jvij  ;  balsam  of  Prni  3iv  ;  root  of  sar- 
•aparilla  ^v ;  spirit  of  wine  lb.  iiss  ;  digest  for  14 
days.  (See  also  Compound  Tincture  of  Ben- 
zoin.) 

DROPS,  LAVENDER.  (The  same  as  Com- 
rocND  Tincture  of  Lavender.) 

DROPS,  LEMON.  Prep.  Confectionary  drops 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  flavored  with  es- 
sence of  lemons.  They  may  be  colored  with  an 
infusion  of  turmeric. 

DROPS  OF  LIFE,  SALMON'S.  Syn. 
iivTTM  ViT-«.  Prep.  Tincture  of  castor  Jviij  ; 
antimonial  wine  and  water,  of  each  ib.  j  ;  opium 
Jiij  ;  saffron  Jss ;  cochineal,  camphor,  and  nut- 
megs, of  each  3ij  ;  digest  for  10  days.  Anodyne 
and  diaphoretic.     Do9e.  30  to  60  drops. 

DROPS,  NORRIS*S.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
tartar  emetic,  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  col- 
ored. 

DROPS,  ODONTAIiGIC.  Prep.  (Dr.  Blake.) 
Alum,  in  fine  powder,  3j  ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
3vij  ;  dimolve. 

DROPS,      PECTORAL,      (BATEMAN'S.) 

Prep.  Castor  1  oz. ;  oil  of  uniiteed  1  dr. ;  camphor 

5  dr. ;  cochineal   1  ^  dr. :  opium  \  oz. ;  treacle  1 

lb.  ;  proof  spirit  Ijrallon  :  digest  for  a  week. 

DROPS,  PEPPERMINT.  Confectionary  drops 


flavored  with  essence  or  oil  of  peppermint,  or  pep- 
permint water.  The  whitest  sugar  should  be  used, 
and  English  oil  of  peppermint 

DROPS,  SCOURING.  Prep.  Spirits  of  tur- 
pentine  and  oil  of  lemons,  equal  parts  ;  mix.  Used 
to  remove  grease  and  paint  from  cloth.  Both  of 
the  ingredients  must  be  pure  and  newly-distilled. 

DROPS,  SPILBURY'S.  Prep.  Corrosive  sab- 
limate,  gentian  root,  and  dried  orange  peel,  of  each 
3ij  ;  crude  antimopy  and  red  sanders  wood,  of  each 
3j ;  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  Jviij  ;  mace- 
rate for  10  days.     Anti»eorbutic. 

DROPS,  TONJC.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Elixir  of 
vitriol  f  3ij ;  tincture  -of  calumba  f  3vj  ;  mix.  Do§e. 
A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  in  cold  water. 

DROPS,  WARD'S  WHITE.  Prep.  Quick- 
silver 4  oz. ;  nitric  acid  1  lb. ;  dissolve,  add  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  7  oz. ;  evaporate  and  crystallize ; 
then  dissolve  the  salt  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
rose-water.     Poisonous. 

DROPSY.  (From  l^wp,  water.)  An  unnatural 
collection  of  aqueous  fluid  in  any  part  of  the  body. 
Dropsy  has  been  divided  into  different  kinds,  and 
has  received  different  names,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  affected  by  the  disease.  When  it  oc- 
curs in  the  cellular  membrane  it  is  called  anasarca; 
when  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  ascites ;  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  hydrocephaltu  ;  in  the  scro- 
tum, hydrocele  ;  in  the  uterus,  hydrometra  ;  and 
in  the  chest,  hydrothorax.  Dropsy  is  mostly  a 
symptom  of  extreme  debility  and  a  broken-down 
constitution. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  disease,  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
with  wHich  it  is  connected,  and  more  especially 
those  which  have  caused  it  The  acute  inflamma- 
tory forms  of  dropsy  generally  require  depletion ; 
in  some  other  cases  tonics  are  administered,  and 
to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  accumulated  flu- 
ids, diuretics  are  commonly  resorted  to.  Confirm- 
ed dropsy,  especially  hydrocephalus  and  hydrotho- 
rax, are  seldom  cured. 

DROWNING.  The  cause  of  death  from  sub- 
mcreion  in  water  is  but  little  understood  by  per- 
sons generally.  It  is  commonly  thought  to  arise 
from  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  lungs  in- 
stead of  air ;  and  hence  the  vulgar  and  dangerous 
practice  adopted  by  the  ignorant,  of  holding  the 
body  of  a  drowned  person  in  an  inverted  position, 
under  the  idea  of  allowing  the  inhaled  water  to 
flow  out  The  actual  cause  of  death  is,  however, 
the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  by  which  the 
proper  aeration  of  the  venous  blood  is  prevented, 
and  cq^isequently  the  latter  circulates  through  the 
arterial  s^nstem,  while  the  puimonar)'  vein  ceases 
to  convey  oxygenized  blood  to  the  heart  The  con- 
sequences are,  the  rapid  extinction  of  the  vital 
functions,  and  the  loss  of  animal  heat,  so  that  gen- 
erally, in  the  course  of  4  or  5  minutes  after  the 
access  of  air  has  been  cut  off,  life  becomes  extinct 
Many  cases  have  nevertheless  occurred,  where 
persons  have  been  submerged  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
and  even  longer,  and  where  perfect  insensibility 
has  existed,  and  yet  recovery  has  been  effected  by 
long  and  skilful  exertion. 

Prevention.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  is  less  than 
that  of  water,  so  long  os  the  lungs  are  partially 
filled  with  air ;  and  that  this  difference  is  suffi- 
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cient  to  permit  of  tho  body  floating  with  the  mouth  aarkabln  for  remaining  beneath  the  nirface  of  ibe 
and  nostrihi  free  for  refipiration,  provided  the  fuce  waler  for  KOine  time.  A  perMii  in  danger  of  phrp- 
be  turned  upwtirdi*,  or  the  head  thrown  back,  bo  .  wreck,  or  expecting  immediate  »ubiiieniion  in  any 
that  the  greater  i>ortion  of  the  latter  may  bo  iiii-  '  other  situation,  should  have  recounie  to  thi«  iiietli- 
menied,  and  itn  weight  Kiistained  by  the  water.  It  od,  as  it  would  permit  the  breath  to  be  held  until 
is  also  u  well  known  fact,  that  if  a  person  throw  the  Imdy  rim*M  to  tho  surface  of  the  water,  and 
himself  into  the  water,  the  l)ody  will  rapidly  rise  to  '  would  prevent  the  dreadftd  etfet-tii  of  attniipliDS 
the  surface  und  asMume  nearly  the  rn'ct  po«<ition,  n^7>iration  while  the  mouth  a  covered  wilh  that 
and  that  the  upper  part  of  tht*  hoad,  down  to  a  lit-    fluid. 

tie  lielnw  the  eyes,  will  remain  itbove  the  surface. .  The  writer  of  this  article  nearly  lat<t  hi«  life  a 
This  pu.<<ition  is  occaKioned  by  th«'  grrater  density  few  year.-*  since,  from  noi  exerriHiiig  the  prrcau* 
of  the  legM  and  tliiglis  coinpari'd  to  that  of  the  tintiM  which  he  is  now  recommending  to  ottiriv. 
chest,  which  acts  as  a  spiTM-s  of  float  or  buoy  to  lie  had  b«'<'n  swiumung  for  almut  a  quarter  of  an 
the  rcht  of  the  body.  In  tliis  situiition.  however,  .  hour,  (i»  was  hU  daily  cui:tom  at  the  period  allud<Hi 
it  would  of  course  be  found  inijiossible  to  linsithe,  to,  and  w:is  returning  to  the  lank,  when  a  v|i«*eif« 
but  if  tilt*  head  be  tlintwu  back,  so  that  the  face  of  paralysii  seized  both  extremities,  and  instrad 
may  become  the  exposed  portion,  as  Ix'fore  men-    of  )>ri.*sen'iug  his  presence  of  mind,  und  patirnlJy 


tioned,  respiration  may  bo  carried  on  without  in- 
convenience. 

Tht*  truth  of  the  alnive  I  liave  frequently  de- 


wait  in?  until  the  tit  went  off,  he  exhausU-d  him- 
self in  fruit !e.<«<  endeavors  to  reach  the  land.  The 
result  w;is,  that  atler  a  few  vain  Mtniinrles  he  iuuk. 


monstrated  in  practice;  1  found  that  at  each  i/i-  .  and  vividly  pn^sent  to  his  mind,  even  at  this  mo- 
itpirntion  a  larger  {xirtion  of  lht»  I'ace  became  ex-  [  ment.  are  the  ftM>liu£;s  he  then  ex^ierienred.  The 
posed,  and  at  each  rxpiratiuHf  the  water  rose  ver\'  !  recollertion  of  a  comrade  that  was  dn>wned  a  few 
nearly  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  but  still  nt)t  days  before.  niMir  the  s;urie  ^pot,  and  the  cnnvic- 
suflicieutly  high  to  run  into  it,  unless  a  forced  and  ti»n  of  inevitablt>  death,  passed  acnvM  his  iiiiiid  like 
hurried  P'spiration  was  pur]Nis(*ly  had  re<?ours(*  to.  an  electric  hlio(*k, — life,  death,  and  eteniity — the 
Thus  a  continual  rising  and  sinking  of  the  Isidy  .  dn'ad  of  leaving  his  friends  in  iinicranct*  of  \\\»  fatr, 
takes  place,  and  thes(>  motions  are  synehronous  '  and  a  thousand  other  Kubjeets,  wer<>  idealiied  in  a 
with  the  inflations  and  contractions  of  the  liint^  niouient.  and  were  followed  by  othero  in  inre'«aBl 
When  a  hand  and  part  of  the  fon'arm  is  raised  and  rapid  surression.  Space  and  time  seemed  an- 
above  the  water,  the  face  becomes  instantly  ini-  '  nihilated, — they  pn'sented  no  visible  horizon  to  the 
mersed.  I'nim  the  alnive  it  appears  evideut,  that  mind's  eye, — all  was  present. — all  the  evrnlji.  of 
if  a  |H'rsoii  fall  into  the  water,  and  exercise  hut  life  siemed  colIt*rted  und  perfonning  at  the  same 
cf>iunion  pn>seuce  of  mind,  he  may  n>adily  float  mornent — .'is  in  a  day-dream,  where  individual  d»- 
for  some  time,  or  until  awistance  ean  renVli  hini.  tinetiiess  \*  hiciided  with  {;tiieral  confusion.  A 
even  though  lif>  lie  not  alil(>  to  swim.  Cnfortu-  plea-ing  state  of  mental  xereniiy  ensued  :  ih"  pnw- 
uately.  however,  the  state  of  alarm  and  atriiution  peet  gradually  rhangefl.  and  snmHiriding  s|i«ce 
into  which  persons  are  thrown  on  falling  into  tht-  seemed  roven'd  with  verilure  of  the  softt.'»t  trrrrn. 
water,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  (ri>iieral  m«-:uis  :Mifl  illtmiinali-<i  with  gre>-n  light  of  the  nK»>l  su^ 
which  should  be  resorted  to  in  sueh  an  emer;;eney.  dned  tone,  wliioh  "radually  faded  into  twilight, 
OS  well  :is  want  of  preseiu'e  of  mind.  Ifa<l  them  to  :nid — here  cons('i<in>ne>«>  eeiu^cd.  I)urini;the  ujiolr 
negli-el  thoM*  ohvitius  meiisures  that  are  es>iential  of  thi«  time,  which  occupied  aliout  3^  iiiinutrit,  no 
to  their  preservation.  IN-rsons  suildenly  subm«  ri;ed  creat  ImmIIIv  suflt-rinir  was  e\|M-ri«-nei'd;  al'ti-r  th^ 
i^  the  water  should  t>ndeav(ir  to  presi  n'«'  then;-  tip>t  seii^atiunx  of  siilFneution  wen*  pawned,  nun**  at 
selves  as  collected  as  itnssihle.  and  sliould  avoiil  all  are  ri-eollefted  to  lia\e  W-i-u  f«-lt.  Many  vein 
splashiu'j  an<l  tlinrwiu!;  theniselves  alK)iit.  as  tin-.  Iinve  now  }»a!-^etl  over  sinei'  the  fs-i-urrenre  of  the 
will  naturally  inenMse  the  danijer.  Tlifv  slioiili]  ;ifr>iijiiit  hImivi'  allndrd  to.  but  tliou::h  time  hv 
allow  the  luMly  to  .'LSMiinn'  its  mitural  {MixltiiMi.  and  i-raseii  from  tli<*  nieinory  <if  the  writer  inan\  rvnt* 
if  they  cannot  swim,  should  patiently  wait  nnlil  ut'  more  ri  ri'iit  <iate,  ;ind  with  a  bibiy  liaiid  hai 
assist  aiief  In*  atTorded  them.    Aiu>tlier  i>oint  wliii'li    M-atlin  d  tria'"  and  afllictiens  in  his  path,  \ri  the 

hliould  Is- remcmlHTed  by  every  {H'rsoii  mnlir  siieli  .  im-idf  rits   tint  oi-eiirri-d  on  the  mt>rnhig  uf , 

circumstances  is,  that  there  it*  always  a  eoiisid'Ta-  '  si  ill  i-er.isionallv  start   up  befttre  the  mind,  as  dt»- 
ble  amoiiut  of  residual  air  in  tli"  lunirs  in  a  Jieariv  .  tim-llv  a-  tin'  doiiM's  of  Vfsterilav. 
deo.\iili7'-d  state,  and  that    if  this   Im-  expi-llr<|  bv         '/'/.■  at. ni  ft    »/    prr-'fuift    tijijuir^ntit/    ttrutrnrJ 
two  or  three  forced  inspirations,  and  a  del  p  in-. jiira-    '|'j,,.   |>.t   (.bji  rt   i^i  tip- n'storatioii  of  the  Bi.;Mai 
tion  Im-  thi'u  taken,  a  lap^er  tjuantity  of  vital   air    Inai.     I'<ir  ilii**  i»nr|Misi'.  the  wet  clot  1m  s  are  to  be 
will  be  intHNliici'd  to  the  hiii'^,  ami  tin*  bli.otl  wil!    r«  riinv  J  witliKUt  fl«-la'-.  antl  tlic  ImhIv,  nfti-r  b^iar 
continue  aerated  for  a  pn>|M)riiiMial]y  ItMiirfr  ijnif.    will   <i''i>-«i.   i'  to  |m>    Mirruinil'd   \%ith  i\  ann    air. 
and  ennyi-qiieiitly  a   louifer   peri«nl  will    ilajiyi-  ]»>-    'Vhr  ];t,it  siionld  a*  lip't   b*-  nioi!>Tate.  and  !:»nt'y 
fore  aniitht-r  inspiration  will  be  rt-«|uip-il.   It  will  he    ini-ri-.-i-i].     In   ihi-  ah^i  nee  uf  a  warm-a.r  Kiih. 
fouuil.  that  if.  in  the  onlinary  eoiirsi'  uf  hreatliiiir;.    t'l'-  l»'«!y  .''mii'.ii   |h>  I  lid  m  a  w«  ll-lie.itnl  Nd  or 
we  siiddi  nlv  liohl  our  bn'ath.  we  shall  oiilv  !»••  alilr    lil:iiilii  I  ^.  a'nl  liii!t!i  •*  u\  hot  wat^r  laid  m  t'le  f.f? 
to  do  SO  tor  a  spaec  of  time  var\inL:  fiom  *.'0  lo  .'{II    ainj  arji.nit-.      \    wariii-n"-pan  or  heat'd    !»rrk* 
senniiN  :  hut  if.  nii  the  i*outrar\'.  we  pn-pare  our-    slio-.i'i!   In-  (»::  .-''l  iiv»r  tli»-  lititly.  nr  in-nilf  fr-t.'U 
selves  l>\  takiii<r  two  or  three  lorei-«l  iii>ji.'r.itiiiM-,  f»i  r«-i>-fi!   w.ih   ti;|i«r   warm   MiiMane,s.     Meu:  ■ 
and  llieii  tak«-  a  lull   iiispiratitin.  we  iiia\  remain    \\  hil- .  erml'Mial  tlioiiijh  ifi  njli-  alt*  iiipfs  sl.m.W  !»■■ 
for  I^  or  *J  minuter  Im-Iop*  a  srcond  atti-i.-ipt  at  n-s.    mafj'-  l«i  <  m  it--  p  ••piralioii  .iriheially  :  and.  i:  V- 
piration  nt-ed  he  ma<|i\     This  is  tin-   plan  a<ii>;iti-(j    appiratu-  !•'    at  iiand.  s'.i'^'ht   siiiK-k.- of  •  |ff!r.e.t> 
by  thf  jitiirl  nshen,  and  other  divers  who  ap*  re-  .  sliould  hr  k«  pi  up  at  the  same  time.     If  there  I"* 
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•ny  tigoB  of  returning  life,  such  as  sighing  or  con- 
Tidiuve  twitching,  a  vein  may  be  opened.  Tiie 
throat  may  be  tickled  to  excite  a  propensity  to 
Tomit,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  warm  water  adminis- 
tered to  test  the  power  of  swallowing.  If  it  exist,  a 
tAblespoonful  of  warm  diluted  wine  or  brandy  may 
be  given.  Even  if  no  ve$tige  of  returning  ani- 
utmtion  be  discovered,  thete  means  of  recovery 
should  be  persisted  in  for  three  or  four  hours. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  species  of  asphyxia, 
nasal  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  aromatic  vinegar, 
and  similar  pungent  and  volatile  applications, 
■hould  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  injection  of  to- 
bacco smoke,  which  would  prove  injurious  to  a 
healthy  peraon,  and,  in  the  present  case,  would 
mast  likely  render  all  attempts  at  the  restoration 
of  animation  ineflectual.  The  practice  of  holding 
the  body  with  the  head  downwards,  which  is  some- 
timee  adopted  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant,  under 
the  idea  of  allowmg  the.  water  to  run  out  by  the 
mouth,  should  b^  equally  avoided.  The  supposi- 
tim  that  water  is  inhaled  by  drowning  persons, 
inetead  of  air,  though  very  plausible,  is  perfectly 
fallacious.  The  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  glottis, 
or  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe,  is  such  as  to  pro- 
vent,  by  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  epiglottis, 
the  entrance  of  more  than  a  very  trifling  and  ao- 
cideotal  quantity  of  water,  which  is  altogether  too 
insignificant  to  produce  any  very  injurious  effects. 
(See  Asphyxia.) 

DRUNKENNESS.  The  disordered  condition 
of  the  intellectual  functions  and  volition,  produced 
by  taking  excessive  quantities  of  alcoholic  or  intox- 
icating liquors.  The  word  is  also  commonly  ap- 
plied to  habitual  inebriety. 

The  action  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors 
en  the  human  body,  in  all  the  numerous  relations 
of  causes  and  effects,  has  been  ubiy  and  eloquently 
treated  of,  in  the  "  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness," 
and  it  would  afford  to  the  editor  and  reader  much 
pleasure  and  instruction,  would  our  space  permit 
ni  to  avail  oimwlves  of  tlie  mass  of  facts  and  judi- 
cioua  remarks  collected  in  that  work.  As  how- 
ever such  is  not  the  case,  the  preseiu  article  will 
be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  the  means  of  ro- 
nioving  the  "  fit  of  drunkenness,"  and  the  vicious 
habit  that  produces  its  frequent  repetition.  The 
pernicioiis  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon 
individuaLs  and  society,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
ef  temperance,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  reference  to  the  general  longevity  of  the  Qua- 
ken.  From  the  registers  of  tliis  sect,  it  may  bo 
aeen  that,  as  a  consequence  of  their  habitual  tem- 
perance and  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  "  one  half 
of  those  tliut  are  born  live  to  the  age  of  47  years ; 
whereas.  Dr.  Price  tells  us,  that  of  the  general 
population  of  London,  half  that  are  bom  live  only 
3)  years  !^  Among  the  Quakers,  1  in  10  arrives 
at  bO  years  of  ago ;  of  the  general  population  of 
London,  only  1  in  40."  Never  did  a  more  power- 
fol  argument  support  the  practice  of  temperance 
and  virtue. 

Amon^  the  remedies  employed  to  remove  the 
"fit  of  urunkennetie^'"  the  preparations  of  ammo- 
nia, and  the  vegetable  acids,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant.    About  2  or  3  drachms  of  aromatic  spirits  of 

•  Plncr*  the  time  that  thi.'t  cnlrnlntlon  \vn^  made,  the 
health  f>f  iho  nif'tro|K>nH  hns  fdiphtly  iiiiprtiViMl,  und,  cun- 
seqacntly,  the  expccuitiun  uf  iU'u  has  iDcrcu:icU. 


ammonia,  (spirits  of  sal  volatile,)  or  a  like  quantity 
of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  (minderenis 
spirit,)  mixed  with  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  will 
in  general  neutralize  or  greatly  lessen  the  action 
of  mtoxicatiug  liquors.  In  some  cases  these  fluids 
produce  vomiting,  which  is,  however,  a  good  symp- 
tom, as  nothing  tendj  to  restore  an  inebriated 
person  so  soon  as  the  removal  of  the  liquor  from 
the  stomach.  Hence  tickling  the  fauces  with  the 
finger  or  a  feather,  until  sickness  be  produced,  is 
a  method  very  conunonly  adopted  by  drunkards 
to  restoro  themselves  to  a  sober  state,  and  also  by 
those  wretches  who  ore  so  far  sunk  in  the  scale 
of  humanity,  as  to  be  eager,  like  a  certain  Roman 
emperor,  to  free  their  stomachs  of  one  batch  of 
liquor,  that  they  may  gratify  their  appetites  by 
swallowing  another.  TJie  use  of  aromatic  water 
of  ammonia  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Broomley. 
With  a  like  intention,  some  persons  have  recourse 
to  soda-water,  which  acts  bv  the  free  carbonic 
acid  it  contains,  as  well  as  a  diluent,  and  from  its 
coldness,  as  a  tonic  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 
The  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  po- 
tassa  are  also  favorite  remedies  with  habitual 
drunkards.  Among  the  vegetable  acids,  the  acetic 
is  the  one  that  appears  to  possess  the  greatest  power 
of  removing  intoxication ;  and  after  tliis  follow  the 
tartaric,  citric,  malic,  and  carbonic  acids.  The 
above  property  of  these  substances  is  well  known  to 
habitual  drunkards,  and  they  are  hence  commonly 
taken  by  soldiers  before  going  to  parade.  The 
usual  dose  is  a  small  teacnpful  of  vinegar.  In  the 
We«t  Indies,  where,  from  the  low  price  of  rum, 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  are  per- 
petually tipsy  when  off  duty,  lime  juice,  or  lemon 
juice,  is  had  recourse  to.  Both  these  juices  act 
from  the  citric  acid  they  contain. 

To  cure* the  **  habit  of  drunkenness"  various 
means  have  been  proposed,  many  of  which  are 
more  ingenious  than  useful.  Among  several  that 
have  come  under  my  attention,  tho  following  de- 
serve notice : — 

I.  In  a  small  treatise  on  Naval  Discipline,  late- 
ly published,  the  following  whimsical  and  inge- 
nious mode  of  punishing  drunken  seamen  is  re- 
commended :  "  Separate  for  one  month  every  man 
who  is  found  drunk  from  tho  rest  of  the  crew  ; 
murk  their  clothes  *  drunkard ;'  give  them  six- 
water  grog,  or,  if  beer,  mixed  with  one-half  water ; 
let  them  dine  when  the  crew  have  fuiished  ;  em- 
ploy them  in  ever)'  dirty  and  disgraceful  work, 
&c.  This  had  such  a  salutary  effect,  that  in  leas 
than  six  montlui  not  a  drunken  man  was  to  be 
found  in  the  ship.  Tho  same  system  was  intro- 
duced by  tho  writer  into  ever)'  ship  on  board  which 
he  subsequently  ser\'ed.  When  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Victory  and  Diomede,  the  bi'ncficial  conse- 
quences were  acknowledged ;  the  culprits  were 
heard  to  say,  that  they  would  rather  receive  six 
dozen  lashes  at  the  gangway,  and  be  done  with  it, 
than  be  put  into  the  *■  drunken  mess*  (for  so  it 
was  named)  for  a  month." 

II.  Dr.  Pitcairn,  in  attempting  to  break  the 
hubit  in  a  highluud  chieftain,  one  of  hin  patients, 
exacted  a  promise  that  the  latter  would  every  day 

I  drop  as  much  seuling-wux  into  his  glu&s  as  would 
recrivc  the  iinpresHion  x)f  his  seal.  He  did  m),  und 
as  the  wax  accumulated,  the  cui):ieity  of  the  glass 
diniiuishcd,  and,  con.<equcntly.  the  quantity  of 
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whiek^y  it  wa.s  capable  of  containing;.     By  tliiH  vorito  liquor,  whatever  it  may  be,  miut  be  the 

plan  he  wim  cured  of  ha  bad  habit  altu^rothor.     In  eniployrd  to  Koak  the  vidua  Ik  in. 

mentioning  Hiich  a  whimsical  pniceodin:;,  I  do  not  DKV  DISTIIjL.VTIDN.     tVyii.  nKrrsrtTiw 

mean  particularly  to  recuniUK'ud  it  for  adnption,  uU  Distillation.     The  di>iiihition  of  Knlatl:«iicrs  with- 

thou^h  I  am  satisfied  that  the  principle  on  whirl)  out  the  addition  of  water  or  any  other  thiid  matter. 

iUi  eccentric  contriver  proceeded  was  substantially  TIiiih,  wootl  is  <>xiios4>d  to  deMructivi*  distillation  is 

correct.     (C-oombe.)  the  pn'paration  of  pyn»li!;ni-iius  acid  :  and  coal  un- 

III.  Dr.  Kuin,  an  American  physician,  recom-  dfrtrcu-s  a  like  proccM,  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
mends  tartar  emetic  for  the  cure  of  habitual  drunk-  pis  that  iitrhts  our  stn't-ts. 

euneiM.     *' Pa«ifh'ssius:/' he  ol)scrvcs,  **  no  positive  DUYINtt  Olfj.     Nvn.  no!LFi>  On.     I.iiinred 

taste  itHcIf,  it  communicates  a  distrusting  (piality  oil  iNiilod  abmir  with  oxide  of  lead,  (liihar^.'>  by 

to  thoHo  fluids  in  whicli  it  is  dissdlvi'd.     I  have  which  it  ai'<iuin-s  thr  property  of  drying  quickly 

often  seen  penons  who,  from  takiiiif  a  iiictlicinM  in  ,  when  ex]M)s(.>d  in  a  thin  stratum  to  the  air.     It  ii 

tlie  fonn  of  antimonial  winr,  iMtuld  never  utter-  nnieh  used  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and  tv- 
wards  drink  wine.     Nolhiii;;,  therefore.  K<*eins  lM>t- '  iiishes. 

ter  calculated  to  form  our  iiidieatifiu  of  breukiii(;  i  DKV-ROT.  A  peculiar  diseane  that  attackt 
up  the  tUisocialion  in  the  patient's  feeliiii^.  between  wood,  and  renders  it  brittle  and  rotten.  It  piin- 
liin  diseajie  and  the  relief  to  be  obtained  from  stiinu-  cipally  occurs  amoufr  the  timbers  of  ships  and  of 
latin^  liipiont.  Thi'se  liquors,  with  the  addition  of 'damp  and  ill-ventilated  houses.  It  ha<«  lif^en  at- 
a  very  small  quantity  of  emetic  tartar,  instead  of  criU.-d  to  the  formation  of  fuii};L  Various  mean* 
rchevini;,  increase  the  sensation  of  loathini;  of  fiKid,  have  U'en  pn)|Mised  to  prevent  mc  attacks  of  dry- 
aud  quickly  produce  in  the  patient  an  iudouiitablc  rut,  and  to  ar^e^t  its  pro^^^iw  when  it  lias  com- 
repugnance  to  the  vehicle  of  itn  a(lniini>traiion. .  meneed,  uiiioii!;  which  the  pmrewf'uilrd  "  A'yfiiii- 
My  method  of  prescribing  it  has  varied  according  f^iiiiTt"  ;after  Kyan^  the  name  of  iIh*  |Kitentee.'i  ii 
to  the  habits,  age,  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  most  ireiirrally  known,  and  has  U'en  niihU  extra* 
I  give  it  only  in  alterative  and  sli;r|)tly  nau.srali:ig  sively  uiinpted.  It  consiMs  in  iminfming  the  tun- 
doses.  A  convenient  preparation  of  the  luedieine  j  bcr  in  a  li:itii  of  corro>ivi>  subhniute.  A  t>»{iitioQ 
is  8  grains  disf<olved  in  4  oz.  of  boiling  water,  ^  an  ■  of  )>yrolr<rnite  of  inm  h:ts  also  Ihth  used  for  tbi 
oz.  of  the  solution  to  In.'  put  into  a  ^  ]iint,  pint,  or  saute  purpose  and  in  a  hiiiiit.ir  way.  with  the  bn( 
quart  of  the  imtient's  favorite  liquor,  and  to  be  etlect.  It  is  u>sertt.d,  however,  tiiat  "  hi/'intgrd"^ 
taken  daily  in  divided  iMirtioiis.  If  severe  vomit- '  wuchI.  that  liai  bee!i  exposed  for  a  i-on.<.iderablr 
ing  and  purging  euMie.  I  should  direct  laiid-'inum  time  in  snwie  iinfavoralile  tiiluations.  ha^  siitremi 
to  allav  the  irritation,  and  dimini.oii  the  dose.  In  from  the  drv-rot  in  iie:trlv  an  eiiual  de:;n-e  with 
every  patient  it  should  be  varied  aeeordiiig  to  it^  iiMprepare<l  wiknI.  Lately,  the  proci>}>9<  tenoed 
cfiecU*.  In  one  instance,  in  a  patient  who  lived  "  I'liiiiiisin::"  .ilti-r  Mr.  I'uyne,  the  inventor-  has 
ten  miles  t'rom  me,  severe  vomiting  was  protlueed.  hei-n  adu'tii-d,  ami  t>p|HMrs  likely  to  su|M*rM*de 
more.  I  think,  from  excessive  driiikiu'r  ihun  the  every  nliier  mi-tho<l.  'I'his  pluu  consist-^  in  lii>t 
use  of  the  ri'inedy.  lie  recovered  fr^n  it,  how-  ililiu'c  the  |>oi-f>s  uiih  a  ^o!ution  of  iiiiiria!*'of  limf. 
ever,  without  any  iKid  etVects.  In  S4Mne  ruses,  the  and  n<-\l  lureiii:;  !■!  a  solution  of  Niilpli:ite  of  iren. 
change  siuldi'uly  produced  in  the  patient's  habits  by  wliicii  iiu  iuMiluble  sul;ih:ite  of  lime  is  fonntd 
has  brought  on  ciin>i(Ierab!e  lasMtiu]''  iiiid  ib-bility.  in  the  1  iwly  of  the  \v<»i>d.  and  iho  latter  i**  rv^iHUrrd 
which  \iere  of  but  short  duration.  In  a  majority  nearly  :i^  iinnl  as  stone.  VVitod  hi  prf|i:infl  ba^ 
of  ciiM-s.  no  odier  etVeet  has  been  pereiptible  than  ulnMiix  Im'i  n  ai!iipt<-d  in  s«-veral  publir-  wnrks. 
slight  naii.^'a.  some  diarrhii:a,  .iiid  a  irradiial  hut  DVl'lNt!.  Si^n.  'ri:i\:'i  [ii:,  (t'r.  IVikbfiiki, 
X'ery  uniform  dista>!e  to  the  nieii*itriiiuM.**  A  siiii-  ifitr.  The  art  of  lixini;  e.i|iiriii«r  niatter*  uni* 
ilar  plan  has  \y-v\\  proiNw<l  by  Mr.  Chainln-rs.  foniily  ami  iierinarii-iitly  in  the  tibn-A  of  wwol.mlk. 

IV.  Infuse  a  liltje  uf  the  viar->h'Hit  plant  in  llie  liui-n,  entlon,  and  ulht-r  ^:lll^tallees.  I)\eing  v*  a 
ii(]u<ir,  at  drinking  which  dis;r||f<t  will  he  gradually  eheEuii-  il  pr(i<-e>*i,  and  the  m»d«'  of  its  fN-rlonnaiicc 
excited.  '  dep-  uii-^  -ii|ioit  liie  ^:llk•ta^el•  ii{ii-rated  on.    Thus,  it 

V.  The  fiillowiug  Hitii;ular  means  <if  euriii:;  i*^  loiind  tl.al  th'-  proeess  by  whieh  MihiI  iii  dytii 
habitual  tirunkeiiness  is  enipl«i>*-d  by  a  Kiis^ian  hl.urk,  wnuM  only  impart  a  rii«ty  bniwu  to  bnen. 

phvbician.    Dr.   SchreilM>r,  of   |{r/< I<il«-u.-ki:  il  U'mi/ iiniti-.  with  almost  all  eoloring  mutters  with 

consibts  in  conrining  the  drnukanl  in  a  niom.  and  'jn  iit  f;ieil:ty. -iM'  in  the  next  d^'irree.  cuttun  )*"» 

in  furnishing  him  at  diMTetjuu   w.tli  hi-  f.iMniti-  i  a^llv  t!i:iu  sill;,  anil  liittti  wilh  t-vi-n  more  d.tH- 

spirit  diluted  with  two  ihinls  uf  water:  a^  iiini-h  eiilty.     I*r>  p  :r.itiiry   to  the   ofH'ration   of  dyeiujr* 

wine,  Ih'it.  and  eolfee  as  he  di-?«!n  s,  but  (-iiataiarMir  *  ::•  Ii  i-:    tii-s"  suU-tanet-s  umliTCfoos  a   sjw-cit's  of 

one  third  of  spirit  :  all  the  foiMl — th'*  bri-.ui.  nii'.it.  |  i-pir.i;,iiM  to  free  the  fibre'*  from  adhering  fiirei:;D 

and  the  /»i.'M»jrj»,  are  slet-pfd   in  sj>irit  aii^l  waif  r.  ir;:itti:.  a>  dirt,  grease.  &r.,  whieli   U'lwU!   prevent 

The   iMMir   di'vil   is  coiitiniialiy  drunk   iuid  *f/«i;7.*  t!.>-  ali-nrii'lDii  of  ihe  a<{ueoiiH  tluid  t-i  b*- u'.i' rwardii 

On  the  tifih  d.iy  of  this  re>r!ma  hi-  has  an  extP'iiif  a;>;>!i<  !.   :'s   well    as   impair   the  bri.l..iiiev   uf  the 

disgii-t  I't>r  spirit;  he  earnestly  ri  i|iH-sls  i»tli''r  <li' I :  'tlj--.      \\  uul  is  cleaned  or  n'ound  by  iiie.m-*  nf  a 

but  his  de>ip' must  not  bf  )ii-lded  to.  inilil  llie  {Nifir  ui  ik    -I'k   line    t\e,    soap   and   waii-r.    ur   putnii 

wr»'tch  no  |f>ri::tT  d«"*ires  lo  ea!  urdiink  :  In-  U  thi-n  nr'n--  :  tl:--  latti-r  being  very  gi-n«-ri'i)  u^i-tl  h-r  lh»s 

certainly  cured  uf  his  ju  .ir.'in.it    for  d!iinktijnis>.  [Mirjin-' .      -V///.- is  eli-aii'd  fn'in  !)i"  ii:iti:ral  vaniu>'i 

He  acqiiin-s  *-;e}i   a  d-s-^u-'t    li»r   br.ihily.  ur  o;!m  r  l!.  it    •  .im  r-   it.    l»\    Iniilin'^   with    wl.jli-   sup  aiid 

H|Hrits,  that  h"  IS  reailv  to  mimIi  at  tli«-   m  ry  *-wU\  v.  if-  .-.      ('  >ltiin  and  Inmi   are   el.  hiimI  w.lli  a.k:i« 

of  it.     (liulleiiii  di-  'I'hi"T:in»'iiii«|iii'. ■  lifj.-  ;■.    .  ,ij   ui'iri*  or  le<s  d-'n-i:*.     Tlie  -nb-t  .m-  * 

rail 

Ihe  same  !reatm«nt  is  t.juiily  liil.ip*.  .1   to  l!.r  ><-  ,•:.  ;..;•.!  nrr  reaily  to  uiid«T-ii  tin.-   varne.^  11^-^- 

winc  or  bi-ir   dnmkird.  le:t   111   ■  iieh   'a  1     !lr-  Ii-  r.;!.-   -     ;  d-.'ii:*^. 
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Among  the  various  colorin^ir  materials  employed 
7  dyen,  9omc  impart  their  tintu  to  dificrent  sub- 
tftneefl  by  simple  immersion  in  their  infusions  or 
ecoctions,  and  have  hence  been  called  "  aubntan- 
ive  color*  ;**  but  by  far  tke  jirrcatcr  number  only 
npart  a  fufritive  dye,  unless  the  fibres  of  the  stuit 
Ave  been  previously  filled  with  some  substance, 
riucYi  has  a  strong  affiility  for  the  latter  on  the 
ne  hand,  and  tho  coloring  material  on  the  other. 
Hm  substances  applied  with  this  intention  are 
•Ued  **  MordanU,**  and  generally  exercise  the 
ouble  property  of  "fixing"  and  **  ttrikinf^"  tho 
olor.  Thus,  if  calico  be  dyed  with  a  decoction  of 
ndder,  it  will  only  receive  a  fugitive  and  dirty  red 
infOy  bat  if  it  be  firat  run  through  a  solution  of 
eetato  of  alumina,  dried  at  a  high  temperature, 
rwhed.  and  Uien  run  through  a  madder  bath,  it 
r3l  come  out  of  a  permanent  and  lively  red.  The 
ffineipal  mordants  are  the  acetates  of  iron  and 
hnnina,  sulphate  of  iroa»  alum,  and  some  other 
hemical  salts.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  beha- 
ior  of  mordants,  with  different  coloring  substances, 
I  of  paramount  importance  to  the  dyer. 

After  having  received  the  proper  mordants,  the 
are  dried  and  rinsed,  after  which  they  are 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  through  an  in- 
,  decoction,  or  solution  oLtho  dyeing  mate- 
which  constitute  the  "  d^-bath ;"  they  ara 
gmia  dried  and  rinsed.  In  many  cases,  the  im- 
Mnion  in  the  dye«bath  is  repeated,  either  Vfith 
16  mane  materials  or  with  othen  to  vary  or  modify 
M  eolor.  After  the  substances  have  been  proper- 
r  dyed,  they  are  subjected  to  a  thorough  rinsing 
r  washing  in  soft  water,  until  the  latter  runs  off 
Msolored. 

The  modification  of  the   art  of  dyeing  called 
tmUco  printinsr"  coiuiists  in  the  application  of 
be  mordants,  and  sonietimcs  the  colors,  by  iheans 
r  blocks  of  wood  or  en<rraved  copper  cylinders, 
M  calico  being  either  subsequently  p:issed  through 
dye-bath,  or  a  solution  of  a  morduut,  as  the  case  ' 
lay  be.    It  was  my  intention  to  have  given  in  this  < 
itksle  a  concise  histor\'  of  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  ' 
ilico  printing,  and  an  outline  of  the  scientific 
riociples   and   mechanical   operations  employed 
lerein,  but  from  want  of  space  I  am  compelled 
I  omit  the  paper  I  had  prepared  on  the  subject. 
must  therefore  ronclude  with  tho  following  con- 
aneed  description  of  tho  fast  dyes  employed  by 
M  calico  printers,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 

Dye-9taff9  used  by  the  calico-printers  for  pro- 
neing  fast  colors.  The  mordants  are  thickened 
ith  sum,  or  calcined  starch,  when  applied  with 
M  block,  roller,  plates,  or  pencil. 

1.  Black.  The  cloth  is  impregnated  with  acetate 
r  iron,  (iron  liquor,)  and  dyed  in  a  bath  of  madder 
nd  loinvood. 

S.  PurpU.  The  preceding  mordant  of  iron,  di- 
ited  ;  with  the  same  dyeing  bath. 

3.  Crimwn.  The  mordant  for  purple,  united 
Tth  a  portion  of  acetate  of  alumina,  or  red  mor- 
■nt,  and  the  above  hath. 

4.  Red.  Acetulo  of  alumina  is  tho  mordant,  (see 
LlJinii^A,)  and  madder  is  the  dye-stuff. 

5.  Palf  red  of  different  shades.  The  preceding 
Hwdant  diluted  with  water,  and  a  weak  madder 
■th. 

6l  Brown  or  Pompadour,    A  mixed  mordant, 
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containing  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  red 
than  of  the  black  ;  and  the  dye  of  madder. 

7.  Orange.  The  red  mordant :  and  a  bath  first 
of  madder,  and  then  of  quercitron. 

8.  Yellow.  A  strong  red  mordant;  and  the 
quercitron  bath,  whose  temperature  should  be  con- 
siderably under  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

9.  Blue.  Indigo,  rendered  soluble  and  greenish- 
yellow  colored,  by  potash  and  orpiment  It  re- 
covers its  blue  color  by  exposure  to  air,  and  there- 
by also  fixes  firmly  on  the  cloth.  An  indigo  vat  is 
also  made,  with  that  blue  substance  diffused  in 
water  with  quicklime  aud  copperas.  These  sub- 
stances are  supposed  to  deoxidize  indigo,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  render  it  soluble. 

Ooldeti'dye,  The  cloth  is  immersed  alternately 
in  a  solution  of  copperas  and  lime  water.  The 
protoxide  of  iron  precipitated  on  the  fibre,  soon 
passes,  by  absorption  of  atmospherical  oxygen,  mto 
the  golden -colored  deutoxide. 

Buff.  Tho  preceding  substances,  in  a  more 
dilute  state. 

Blue  vatt  in  which  white  spots  are  left  on  a  blue 
ground  of  cloth,  is  made  by  applying  to  those  point* 
a  paste  composed  of  a  Ablution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per and  pipeclay ;  and  after  they  are  dried,  im- 
mersing it,  stretched  on  frames,  for  a  definite 
number  of  minutes,  in  the  yellowish-green  vat,  of 
1  part  of  indigo,  2  of  copperas,  and  2  of  lime,  with 
water. 

Green.  Cloth  dyed  blue,  and  well  washed,  is 
imbued  with  the  aluminous  acetate,  dried,  and 
subjected  to  tho  quercitron  bath. 

In  the  above  cases,  the  cloth,  after  receiving  the 
mordant  paste,  is  dried,  and  put  through  a  mixture 
of  cow-dung  and  warm  water.  It  is  Uien  put  into 
the  dyeing  vat  or  copper.  ((Jro*s  Diet  of  Chem. 
aud  M in.) 

DYSPEPSIA.  {From  ivs,  with  difficulty, 
and  Tti-KTUf  I  digest.).  Indigestion.  This  com- 
plaint, of  all  others,  Ls  of  the  most  common  occur- 
rence, and  per\'ade3  everj-  rank  of  society.  The 
usual  symptoms  are  want  of  appetite,  sudden  and 
transient  distensions  of  tho  stomach,  frequent  eruc- 
tations, heartburn,  stomachic  pains,  occasional 
vomiting,  and  frequently  costivencss  and  diarrhcDa. 
Sometimes  the  head  is  affected,  and  dimness  of 
sight,  double  vision,  miiscn)  volitantes,  and  slight 
vertigo,  are  experienced,  along  with  a  multitude 
of  other  s}'mptoins,  depending  on  a  disarrangement 
of  tho  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Tho 
causes  of  dyspepsia  are  numerous.  In  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  it  is  a  common  consequence  of 
over  indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  tho  table,  or  of 
the  want  of  proper  exercise,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal. In  tho  studious,  and  those  who  lead  a  seden- 
tary life,  it  is  usually  caused  by  excessive  mental 
exertion  or  anxiety,  or  by  the  fatigues  of  business, 
and  the  want  of  suflicient  bodily  exertion  and  pure 
air.  In  the  lower  orders  of  society,  it  grenerally 
results  from  inebriety,  or  a  deficiency  of  proper 
food  and  clothing. 

Treat.  The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  depends  lew 
on  medicine  than  on  the  adoption  of  regular  habits 
of  life.  Moderation  in  eating,  drinking,  and  tho 
indulgence  of  the  passions ;  early  risincr,  due  ex- 
ercise and  retiring  to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  will 
do  much  to  restore  the  tone  both  of  the  stomach 
aud  nerves     Exccsfiive  study  and  mental  exertion 
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should  be  avoided,  uiid  recourse  sliould  froquently 
be  had  to  iiocioty»  uud  aniUM'iiionto  of  a  lively  uud 
hilenirtiiiff  character.  It'  tli<<  bowelii  arc  coiitjucd, 
mild  aperieiitH  Nhould  be  takeu,  aud  if  diarrha*a  l»e 
pretieut,  aiitacidd  and  abMorbeiits  may  be  had  re- 
courne  to  with  advanta^v  The  stomach  nhould 
be  tttreiij^rtliciied  by  the  une  of  mild  bittera,  toiiicH, 
and  Btimnlaiitd,  and  ttea-buthiu^,  or  the  tepid  bath 
may  be  taken  when  convenient.  Where  dvHpeiMia 
u  a  ijecondary  or  Byniptomalic  dii(ea.sc,  the  cause 
■hould  be  Buutrht  into,  and  the  treatment  varied 
accordingly.  Amon^  the  a|>erient  medicincH  most 
suitable  to  dysiN>psia,  may  be  mentioned — Fjiirani 
■altK,  phoHpiiato  of  xoda,  and  »Seidlitz  {Mwdem, 
either  of  which  nIiouM  be  taken  lar^ly  diluted 
with  wat(>r.  An  o<:casional  doee  of  the  Abeniethy 
l^Iedieines.  noticed  on  our  i'lmt  pa^s  has  also  h(>en 
rcconmieudcd.  Among  autacidri,  are  the  bicar- 
bonateM  and  carbonates  of  jyotaMsa  and  soda*  either 
of  which  may  W-  taken  in  d(HH*8  of  half  a  tcusfioon- 
ful  distiolved  in  water,  or  if  the  spirits  Im*  luw,  one 
or  two  teuji{><M>nfulM  of  spirits  of  sal  volatile  will  l)e 
more  appropriate,  and  in  cases  accompanied  by 
diarrha;a.  a  littlo  pn'pan-d  chalk.  As  At/frM, 
com|X)nnd  infusion  of  orifki;!i*-peel,  or  {gentian,  is 
cxcrlinnt.  Ah  tonirn^  small  doses  of  hark^  or 
disulpliate  of  quinine,  to  which  rhalyl)eates  may 
be  addfd,  if  tiiere  be  no  disiKMitiun  to  fever  or 
iieadache. 


EARTHS.  Syn.  Tkrr.e,  \Lnt.)  Tkrrfs,  (/V.) 
EanK.N,  -.(it-r.)  In  AtiKit'CLTrKK:  soils  wholly  or 
nearly  drMitnlr  4if  ori^anic  matter.  In  (*iikmisthv  : 
certain  mi-taljic  uxidrs  that  coiistitutf  the  principal 
jiortion  of  the  varimv  stony  and  pnlvrrent  masM>!) 
that  form  »nr  mountains,  valifys,  and  plains,  and 
the  whoh*  crust  of  the  irjobo  we  inliabil.  as  far  as 
tlic  resi'ureiies  of  man  have  (N'n<'trati-d.  Th<>  prim- 
itive earths  are  nine  in  nuuilxT,  viz.  hnnjtn^ 
ttroutia,  limr^  mnirnrHin,  alumina^  t;lurinn^  ztr- 
coniui  ifttrittn  and  thurina.  'V\w  first  four  have 
been  dt'noininatt-d  ulkitliue  tart  hit,  from  their 
partial  soluhijity  in  walcr,  tlu'lr  atkaliii»'  t;ist«'.  ami 
their  action  on  vrirrtablr  rolors;  tli*'  ri*iMaiiid<T 
have  Imtii  eaih-d  niit/iH  pntprr,  fnun  ihi-ir  iiisuhi- 
bility  in  watrr,  and  tlu-ir  iiiipcrfi-et  nrutralization 
of  the  Ileitis.  Silirii  and  lit, hid  havi>  al<^)  been 
classed  wilh  llio  iiirtlis,  but  iho  fornirr  is  niori> 
corriTtly  pinei-d  aninin;  tlir  aeiils,  from  its  power 
of  nt'utriili/iii:;  b.i.sfs,  and  tli**  l:itter  with  tlii'  u\- 
kidis,  fniin  its  iN'liavior  uith  the  a<'iii-.  and  the 
solubility  of  its  earlHiiiate  in  water.  .Ml  the  almv 
earths  were  re^'.-inli-il  as  elementary  MilManee". 
until  Sir  II.  Davy,  in  l-«»".  jirovi-ci  Miem  to  h- 
metaliie  oxuli-<<.  In  a  state  of  puritv  tliev  an* 
white  ami  inrtiinhiiitiiilr,  but  thi-y  i-x^-I  iu  iiatun- 
in  combination  with  otliersuli>«tanre'«.  mostly  aeids 
and  oxides  of  the  common  metals,  wlm-li  altt-r  their 
ap(N-araiiee.  Bmytn  is  thtf  niiurrai  eonMitiii-iit  of 
rat's  sti>ni^  and  heavy  spar:  iitmr,  eoMihiiii-d  wilh 
carlsune  aeid,  lurnis  chalk,  marble,  ami  tlw  ^hell.<• 
of  fish,  ami  witii  phosphoric  acid,  the  i-.ir:iiy  por- 
tion of  tlie  liiiiie'i  oi  animals  :  tilitmimi  cnioniiiles 
clay,  ill  wliieh  sl-ite  it  is  usually  combiii-  d  with 
oxide  of  iron  and  (Mrlsiiiate  of  lime :  th'-  utiii-r 
earths  play  a  h'^s  iiiifKirlaiil  pari  in  lh»  eiMti.iM\ 
ol  the  ^IoIh*.  'J'Ii>'  iii'tals  of  wlii<'li  tiii-  eaiti-  an 
the  oxides,  are  obtained  withditliculty.  and  [r-K^is." 


but  an  evanescent  existence.    (See  BARirx,  AuU' 

MINll'U     oLC  ^ 

EATON'S  STYPnC.  A  spirituous  M>Iutioa 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  disguised  by  the  addition  of 
some  other  ingredients.! 

EAU.  (/v.)  Water.  £au  (/o«re.  freidi  or  riTrr 
water.  Eau  df  tner,  sea  or  salt  water,  f.'ia  dt 
foHtawff  spring  water.  Eau  de  aourre^  dm  £•■ 
de  puiit^  well  water.  £iiii  de  rivitre,  river  wa* 
ter.  Eau  de  ro*et  eau  nwe,  rose  water.  Eau  d* 
tie,  brandy.  Eau  d'Honerie,  llungnrx'  water. 
Eau  benitej  holy  water.     Eau  forte,  atpiafortM. 

The  word  eau  is  applied  to  numennis  sub^tancrs. 
diflenng  in  their  comjiosition,  sensilUe  imtpc^rtifs, 
and  uses,  as  will  be  seen  above.  In  |HTfum'.-r\-.  it 
is  (renerally  used  to  d(*signate  soiulioujc  uf  the  fra- 
grant ewi'ntial  oils  in  spirit,  as  eft u  de  Cnlngme, 
eau  de  ttouquety  &c.,  or  to  distilled  waters,  lan:elT 
charged  with  the  odorous  principles  oi  {»!unt«.  ai 
eau  de  roue,  eau  de  fleur*  d*oraiiw»*  &c.  In  the 
art  of  thr  iiifueuriste,  it  is  fre4|iiei:tly  applird 
to  aromatized  spiriLt,   or  cordial   liqueiiR.     iSee 

W  ATKR.) 

EAU  D'ANCJE  DISTILLEE.  Prep.  Ben- 
zoin  4  oz. ;  storax  *2  oz. :  cloves  ^  ox. :  calaniw 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  \  oz.:  conandi-r  in-ed^  1 
dr. :  all  bruised ;  ^ter  5  pints :  draw  olI'O  quarts. 
Fragrant.  ^ 

EAU  DANGE  DISTILLEE  ET  .Ml  S- 
QVl'^1'^*  Prep.  Bf'nzoin  4  oz. :  storax  *2  oz. :  eio- 
namon  ^  oz. ;  clo\'es  and  calamus  \  uz. :  !2  fmh 
emptied  nmsk  bags :  water  ,*<  pints  :  iligrst  in  a 
gentle  heat  for  *2  bouts,  then  draw  over  1  quart. 
Fraijraut. 

EAU  IVAN(;E  IJOUILLEE.  Pre^p.  Rne 
water  and  orange-tlower  water,  of  each  3  pjiits: 
Ijenzoin  I  lb. ;  Morax  ^  \\h  :  cinnamon  1  oz. :  rlnrrt 
i  oz. ;  3  fresh  emptied  musk  Itagy  ;  di£;est  m  i 
siMr lire ly -covered  ve>sel  at  nearly  the  Uijlim;  li*-*! 
for  "2  hours,  then  allow  it  to  e(H»l  :  strain  uti'  thf 
clear, and  press  the  ninainder;  histly  tilter  lurufr. 
Fraijraiit. 

EAU  D'A.VSEKINE.  Di^^tilled  from  th*- hfifc. 
"2  IIm.  to  water  .'i  <|uarts,  drawiti;;  ntftuily  1  if.illun. 
It  is  H'''iitlet<s  and  tiisteless.  I  M-d  b\  tlie  French 
in  dressiu!:  {raiizes. 

EAU  DAUQUEIJUSADE.  Sf,n.  Vc  i.^r- 
KARV  >Vati:r.  Aqi'a  Vilm:rari\.  Aq.  Viu 
,*^i*iRnrosA.  Aci.  Sci.orr.T\RiA.  Prrp.  i>iyd 
tofis  o|  sai^e,  wi>rmwi>iMl.  feiiuei.  hy><uip.  marjiiram. 
sivory.  thyme,  ro-emary,  ca'aiiiiii!.  b-i!iii.  ]*^in*e'' 
mint,  selii>rdium.  uuirelica  le.ives,  .  tn  sh.  bi<ii 
leav'-*,  aiii!  laveiiiier  tlowrs,  ul  eaf*li  I  uz. :  pruoi 
spirit  '2  i^.tliosis :  digest  fur  1 }  days,  and  di&(il  ovt: 
1  ^  •..mI!ciii>. 

U.  l{ih»«'iiiar)- leaves  I^  llr*. :  b-av^^s  of"  thjiD' 
and  summits  of  miih  foil,  of  each  ^  lii. :  pro'if  «pint 
'J  '.^alioii** :  d;-lil  over  ."i  quarts. 

Tins  wat<-r  is  ^linllllallt  and  vuiiu'rar\'.  and  r< 
ii>«(l  a.-^  a  (■'•.-iii'tie  and  coniia). 

1:AI"  1)I:  hi:LM).NTi:.  /V^;,.  brandy  1  p-nt: 
miiri.tt.e  acid  \  p:iit  ;  hay  ^atlron  ;iiid  Mrop  o!  f^- 
iPMi.  of  eaeii  •_'  11/,.  ;  i.,:;ist  fur  14  il.ivn  and  tiJlrt 
Fiir:iMTl-»   ii-e<l  a-;  a  re«.ci|v»  ul, 

i:\u  i»i:  n«)iyn:r.   p,rp.  u.cni.^i.'n.r: 

••f  v  nil-  1  <ju.irt  :  ^pTits  «.t  ni-"ii:arv  and  t-.-  iirr 
I.I  Vt"''"l',  tit  I  aiji  I  <i/. :  »-'.eiir«>  n:  !»• 'imm-'U' 
.iiiil  ja-iiiiin',  uf  ea'li  1  i:r  ;  iiil<  ni  \i-ii>*-i:t  uxm) 
laveiidi-r  ^  dr. :  eau  dv  rosr  ^  pint ;  uraiig*  -tluA'fi 
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wmter  1  oz. ;  mix  well  and  filter.    An  agreeable 
pfffuzne. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE.  Syn,  Cologne  Wa- 
ter. Aqua  Colo.nie.n'«i8.  Spieitub  do.  Prep.  I. 
(F.  Co(L)  Oilfl  of  bergaraotte,  lemons,  and  cedrat,  j 
of  eaeh  jiij  ;  mla  of  rooemary,  lavender,  and  neroli, 
of  each  |ias  ;  oil  of  cinnamon  5yj  ;  rectified  spirit 
3  i^Uons ;  spirits  of  rosemary  1  quart ;  compound 
spirit  of  balm  (eau  de  melisse  des  Cannes)  3  pints ; 
digest  for  8  days,  then  distil  3  gallons. 

II.  (Cadet  Gassincourt.)   JNeroli,  essences  (oils^ 
of  cedrat,  orange,  lemon,  bergaraotte,  and  roeema-  | 
ry,  of  each  24  drops ;  lessor  cardamom  seeds  \  oz. ; 
spirit  at  3'2^  B.  (0-869)  2  quarts ;  digest,  then  dis- 
til  1^  pint 

IIL  (Farina.)  Rectified  spirit  5  gallons;  cala- 
mus aromaticus,  sage,  and  thyme,  of  each  ^  dr. ; 
balm  mint  and  spear  mint,  of  each  1  oz. ;  angelica 
root  lU  $rn. ;  camphor  15  grains ;  petals  of  roses 
and  violets,  of  each  3  drs. ;  lavender  fiowera  1^ 
dr. ;  wauge  flowers  1  dr. ;  wormwood,  nutmeg, 
cloves,  cassia  lignca,  and  mace,  of  each  20  gra. ; 
oranges  and  lemons,  sliced,  of  each  2  in  number ; 
bruiiiic  or  slice  the  solids,  macerate  with  agitation 
for  4e^  hours,  then  distil  off  |,  and  add  to  the  pro- 
duct—essences of  lemons,  cedrat,  balm  mint,  and 
lavender,  of  each  1  dr. ;  pure  neroli  and  esseuM 
of  the  seeds  of  anthos,  of  each  SO  drops ;  eusencv 
of  jasmine  and  bcrgamotte,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mix 
well,  and  filter,  if  necessary. 

IV.  (Tiommsdorfi*.)  Oils  of  neroli,  citron,  ber- 
gainotte,  orange,  and  rosemary,  of  each  12  drops; 
Malabar  cardamoms,  bruised,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  1  quart ;  mix,  and  after  standing  3  or  3 
days  distil. 

V.  Eawnce  of  bergamotte  40  drops ;  essence  of 
icmmis  45  drops ;  oil  of  rosemary  6  drops ;  oil  of 
orange  22  drops  ;  finest  neroli  12  drops  ;  essence 
of  musk  1  drop ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  6  oz., 
(fluid  :)  mix.  Excellent  without  distillation,  if  the 
oils  be  good. 

VI.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  oils  of  ber- 
gamotte, orange,  and  rosemar)*,  of  each  1  dr. ;  car- 
damom seeds  1  dr. ;  orangu-fiower  water  1  pint ; 
mix,  digest  for  a  day,  then  ditftil. 

VII.  Xeroli,  essences  of  cedrat,  orange,  citron, 
bergamotto,  and  rosemar)',  of  each  ^  dr. ;  oil  of 
verbena  20  drops ;  lesser  curdumoms  1  dr. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  at  32°  B.  ^  gallon;  orange- 
flower  water  ^  pint ;  digest  and  distil  3  pints. 

VIII.  To  the  laf«t  add,  before  distillation,  es- 
sences of  musk  and  ambergris, of  each  10  drops; 
powdered  benzoin  15  grs  ;  otto  of  roses  8  drops. 

IX.  Essf'nce  of  bergamotte  3  oz. ;  ensencc  of 
lemon  3  drs. ;  essence  of  cedrat  2  drs. ;  neroli  1  ^ 
dr. ;  oil  of  rosemary  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  ^  gal- 
lon ;  rosemary  tops  4  oz. ;  balm  ^  dr. ;  distil. 

Remarks.  In  the  preparation  of  eau  de  Cold^e, 
it  is  essential  that  the  spirit  be  of  the  purest  de- 
scription, both  tattelest  iindsrentlrstt^  and  that  the 
oils  be  not  only  genuinr,  but  recently  distilled,  as 
old  oils  are  less  odorous  and  contain  u  coitsiderable 
quantity  of  resin  and  camphor,  whicli  would  prove 
injurious.  To  produce  an  article  of  the  Jinest  qual- 
ity, distillation  should  be  hud  recounRe  to,  wt  di- 
rected abo>'e  ;  but  a  very  excellent  euu  de  C*ologne 
may  be  produced  by  Hnii>le  t^Iution  or  maceration 
of  the  ingredients  in  the  spirit,  provided  all  the  eH- 
acnce^  bo  new,  palc-co!ored,  and  pure.  When  pre- 


pared in  the  latter  way,  any  article  that  would  im- 
part a  color  should  be  avoided,  as  eau  de  Cologne 
should  be  both  transparent  and  colorless.  The  mass 
of  the  eau  de  Cologne  prepared  in  England,  some 
of  which  possesses  the  most  delicate  fragrance,  and 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  best  imported,  is  made  with" 
out  distillation.  In  the  shops  two  kinds  of  this  ar- 
ticle are  generally  kept,  viz.,  French  and  German. 
That  prepared  by  Farina  of  Cologne  is  esteemed 
the  best,  and  is  preferred  in  the  fashionable  world. 

Eau  de  Cologne  is  principally  used  as  a  per- 
fume, but  a  very  large  quantity  is  consumed  by 
fashionable  ladies,  as  a  cordial  and  stimulant  to 
drive  away  the  vapors.  For  this  purpose  it  is  dulcified 
with  sugar.  A  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  Cologne 
water,  and  laid  across  the  forehead,  is  a  fashiona- 
ble remedy  for  headache. 

EAU  DIVINE.  Prep.  Essences  of  lemon  and 
bergamotte,  of  each  1  dr. ;  dtssolvo  in  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  1  gallon  ;  distil  or  filten^  then  add 
clarified  sirup  3  quarts;  distilled  water  5  quarts; 
mix  well  and  add  orange-flower  water  6  oz.  A 
pleasant  and  fragrant  cordial. 

EAU  DE  FRAMBOISES.  Prep.  Strawber- 
ries, bruised,  16  lbs. ;  spirits  of  wine  1  gallon ;  dis- 
til to  dryness  in  a  salt-water  or  steam  batli. 

EAU  DE  HUSSON.  Syn.  Eau  Mediclnale. 
Aqua  Medicinalis  Hubsonii.  Tliis  is  a  nostrum 
which  was  originally  prepared  by  M.  Ilusson,  a 
French  military  officer,  and  which  has  acquired 
great  reputation  for  allaying  the  pain  and  remov- 
ing the  paroxysms  of  gout  It  was  submitted  to  a 
chemicsil  investigation  by  Cadet  and  Parmentier, 
in  1782,  but  without  eliciting  further  information 
than  that  it  is  a  purely  vegetable  solution.  Alyon 
has  asserted  that  it  is  prepared  with  gratiola  ;  Mr. 
Moore  that  it  is  an  infusion  of  hellebore  and  lauda- 
num ;  and  Mr.  Want  that  it  is  a  vinous  infusion 
of  colchicum.  The  general  opinion  coincides  with 
that  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  the  wine  of  col- 
chicum is  commonly  substituted  for  it,  and  pro- 
duces like  effects.  Dr.  Collier  has  giveu  the  fol- 
lowing form  for  the  eau  m(;dicinule  do  Ilusson: — 
**  Colchicum  root,  sliced,  Jij  ;  cherry  wine  f  3iv  ; 
macerate.'*  This  preparation  is  2^  times  as  strong 
ua  the  **vinum  colchici"  of  the  Pharmacoixua, 
and  the  dose  should  consequently  bo  from  8  to  24 
drops. 

EAU  DE  LAVANDE.  Syn.  Lavender  Wa- 
ter. Doi'BLE  DiBTiLLKD  DO.  Prep.  I.  Picked 
flowers  7  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  gallons ;  macerate 
for  a  week,  then  distil.  • 

II.  Flowers  7  lbs.;  rectified  spirit  1^  gallons; 
water  ^  gallon  ;  as  before. 

II I,  mitcham  oil  of  lavender  8  oz. ;  essence  of 
bergamot  1  ^  oz. ;  essence  of  musk  4  oz. ;  rectified 
spu-it  2  gallons ;  mix  well.     Very  fine. 

W.  Yo  the  last  add  3  quarts  of  distilled  water, 
and  after  well  mixing,  filter  through  blotting  pa- 
per, with  a  few  grains  of  magnesia. 

Remarks.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  better 
for  distillation,  and  in  that  case,  the  musk  should 
be  added  to  the  distilled  spirit.  The  oils  should  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  newly  dit;tilled,  and  the 
spirit  should  be  perfectly  scentless. 

Euu  de  Lavande  is  a  most  agreeable  perfume. 
The  article  produced  by  the  third  fomi  has  been 
u^ed  bv  her  majcKty  and  many  of  the  nobility. 

EAU  DE  MARESCHALE.    Prep.  I.  Musk 
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(grain)  and  anibcrgrui,  of  each  30  ffn. ;  oilii  of  ber-  I  water  1  pint ;  rrctified  spirit  C  quarts.     Macerate 
^mot,  lavender,  and  clovep,  of  each  1  oz.;  oil  of    and  distil. 


saasufrud  10  drops;  oil  of  orii^aiiuin  20  drops:  rcc- 
titled  ttpirit  2  quurts  ;  niucerate. 


II.  Ciniin  mnsk  30  gn. ;  ainbergriM  23  in*. ;  oila 
of  lavender  and  cloves,  of  eaeli  1  oz. ;  r«ifrnce  of 


II.  Rectified  spirit  1  pint;  emenco  of  violets  I  berfruniot  ^  oz. ;  oils  of  saitt>afnis  and  oripanum,  d 
oz. ;  eKM'nceM  of  ber^^.iniot  and  (rilh'ts,  of  each  \  j  each  'JU  dru{M  ;  n'otitied  spirit  I  itjIIiid.  ^lacerate 
oz.;  nniiiire-fluwer  water  ^  pint.     As  laht.  j  fur  14  davH.     A  fraj^rant  ruKinetic. 

KAr  J)K  MEIJSSK  DKS  CARMES.  SynA      EAII  DE  TAIN.     Prep.  Um«n  thyme  1  Ih.; 
E.\u  pkh  (\\RMKH.  Aqi'a  Mflish.k  <-0Mr.  Si'iRiTi's    Water  5  ipiurtH.     Distil  1  ^illon.     Frairranl. 
Mrlihh.kco.    Prep.  {V.  C^hI.)  Fresh  hahn  flow- j      EAl'   l)K  VIE  D'ANDAYE.    Prep.  Ilrandy 
en  3xxiv;  fresh  l(>nion-p<M>l  ^iv;  cinnamon,  elovt^s,  -  or  proof  spirit  1  j^allon  ;  Hiinple  niriip  1  lU:  anikeed 
and  nutmeg,  of  each  ^ij :  eori under  m-rd  and  dried    water  }  pint :  mix. 

anjrelica  root,  of  t-arh  3J  ;  rretitled  spirit  lb.  viij  ; '  EBO.NY.  Pale-colnri'd  woodi*  are  Mained  in 
macerate  for  t^  davM,  and  distil  in  a  wuter-buth  to  ,  imitation  of  ebony,  by  wnsliini;  ihi'm  with  or  ^teep- 
drj'neM).  in^  them  in  a  ^<t^ln|;  dec(x.*tinii  dl  NijrwwK!  or  (falb, 

II.  Take  of  npirit  of  balm  8  pints;  Iemon-]M'el  ;  allowing; them  to  dr\-,  and  then  w:u<hm{;  lh«ni  orrr 
4  pints ;  nutini'}^  and  coriander  seeds,  of  cacIi  2  .  with  a  Kolution  uf  the  hulphate  or  acetaT«>  of  iron, 
pints;  ro»<emary«  marJDram,  thymis  hyssop,  cinna-  '  NVlion  dry  they  are  wa>)ied  with  clfan  water,  and 
mon,  haije,  aniseed,  cloves,  anireliea,  (roots,)  of  the  proct^m  n'iK'ated  if  re«|tiired.  Tiity  arr  Ia«tly 
each  1  pint  .Mix,  distil,  and  keep  it  for  a  year  in  }>olished  or  varnished, 
an  ice-hoiiKc.  I      EDl'IX'OR.VTE.       Syn.    Em'Lcosrn.    ■/■>... 

This  is  the  ori^rinal  reeeijit  of  the  barefooted  Car-  .\is>u»»kx,  i^derm.)  From  edulro,  to  niakt*  «wcft. 
melites,  now  in  the  iN>ss(*N«ioii  of  tlie  Company  of  'As  CnKMisTHV.)  The  aflusiuu  of  watrr  on  anyiiub- 
Ai>otliec:irii's  of  Paris,  wlio  sell  a  Viist  ipiautily  uf  stance  for  the  puriMisr  »f  removing  tliM  jKirliou  to- 
this  celebrated  water.  It  Ls  much  csteemrd  in  Inbie  in  that  thtid.  Ednieoration  is  usually  pcr- 
France  as  a  stoma eliie,  a  cosmetic,  and  a  slimii-  fonned  by  airitatini;  or  trituratinj;  the  article  with 
lant.  i  water,  and  n-moviui;  the  latter  atU-r  subsidence  b) 

EAU  DE  MILLEFLEl^RS.  Prrp.  I.  Musk  I  decant  ation  or  fiU  rat  ion.  It  is  the  nuthod  com. 
IOkiv.  ;  (':s<'nef' of  Irmnn  l^n/. ;  rsMiice  uf  am-  monly  adopted  to  purify  preci]>il  ates  and  oCiicr 
benjri«  2  oz. :  oils  rf  rlov«'s.  and  lavei:«h'r,  (,En;f-  i)owdew  which  are  iiiholuble  in  water, 
lish.)  of  i-aeli  1  nz. ;  nrnili  and  oil  of  verln-na.  of  I  EtiCiS.  Syn.  (En's.  (/■>.)  On  m,  uu  fw:  Al- 
oach  l.'>  dr»»ps;  n-clitled  spirit  2  <piarts.  .Macrratf  ,  bi'MKN  Dvi,  whitt  uf  ecu  ;  ViTiii.i.rs  l)\i.  yelk  ef 
in  a  close  vrssi-i  in  a  warm  situation  fur  a  fort-  esitr  ;  (isat.)  'I'he  emiM  of  birds  an*  nutritious  ud 
nijrht.  easily  di<:eslible ;  and  when  li|r|illy  ctMikfd  by  boil- 

II.  Rectified  ^pirit  1  pint;  eps<>nee  of  iienramot  ini;,  and  eaten  with  a  little  null,  are  admirahiy 
\  oz. ;  eaii  lavande  anil  essence  of  jasmine,  of  eacli  '  adapted  as  an  aliment  for  the  sick,  and  i'or  {M-nou 
I  oz. ;  oran:xe-tlower  water  ^  oz. ;  mix.  ,  with  delicate  stoniiichs.  When  boiled  hiird  or  fn«^ 

Hi.  (iriiii  mu>k  IT)  i^rs. ;  essence  of  aml)erirris  they  are  renden'd  less  easily  di^estibk.  :iiid  bare 
1  draehm  :  eaii  d'anLr''  I  quart.    An  before.  '  no  advantajrc  in  this  rr>s|M*ct  over  trood  meat.    .K 

E.Vr  I>E  NArilKE.  .N'v".  Eai- i>K  .Vai'iik.  new-luid  ejri:.  bniken  into  a  rnp  of  t^a,  rotK-i*. or 
.\ui'.\  Nai'h.k.  Dnnu.i:  i>ist(I.i.kii  On  wiK-FMiw-  eluvojute,  and  well  iM'Uten  up.  is  an  «-Xf'i'llfnt  in* 
KR  Watkr.  Prrp.  Tliis  jirliele  is  distiiUd  in  l.an-  jrredniit  in  the  bri'akfa>t  of  a  jHTMin  haviti:;  a  lie- 
jjTuedoc  from  the  leaver  of  the  biirarad*-  or  bitter  heii-nt  ai»[N'tile.  and  will  lie  found  wry  snpporitn;. 
onin«re-tn'i'.  but  ihe  preparatit.ii  sold  in  EiiL'laiid  .V  erjass  of  wine.  lH>er,  or  iM)rter,  similarly  ireaiiHi. 
under  this  name.  i<  ennimi'iily  prepan-d  :ls  foi-  aiou<^  with  a  biscuit.  h:iN  iM'eii  recomiiK>ndtHl  v  ■ 
lo^'s:  oraiiiTe-tlowers  7  !!>«<.;  \ellow  pi-e|  <if  the  tii;ht  and  nutritious  luuelifnii  or  su]»fH-r.  Well  niitfd 
bijrarade  or  Seville  orasi^'e  ^  lb.;  while  wine  Ct  to  the  debilitated  and  the  dysjN'ptir. 
(piarls;  sj»irits  ol"  wine  1  pint.  Marrrate  in  a  'J'lie  average  weijjht  tif  a  new-laid  ''srsT  is  about 
warm  place  for  three  days,  lh«"n  distil.  '  .'Ji  tiz. :  the  whiti-  ueiierally  wiirhs  1  ^  oz. ;  the  \elk 

E.\r     D'tKIIiI.ET.      Prrp.    <'|iive.--,  bruised,    1  i,  and  the  shell  and  skin  ^  oz. 
1  ll». ;  water  ,'» ipiart^:  maetTale  lor  ii  I  lniiirs,  then  '       Choirr.  Thi-  lapjer  end  of  a  new-l.iid  ejrj  frrli 
4listil  I  ixallnn.      *  j  eold,  when  plaeed  airain.Ht  the  t<Mi!;iie.     Nrw-laid 

EAl'  DE  R  XDFIIj.  Si/n.  Amx  Raiu:lii.  eiri^  ap}N'ar  ^emi-t^an^<pa^ent  when  ]ilact^l  b^- 
Prrp.  .'^tnniLT  o'l  of  \itrml  1  part :  alcohol  'A  parts.  •  tweeii  the  eye  and  a  stroiiir  liilht,  and  have  a  •rniil 
I'sedas  ail  a.-trini^t-iit.  and  pereeptilile  divi>ion  ol   the  skin  in>m  th**  4i^U. 

EAT  D' llONf^RlE.  Si/n.  Eac  or  la  Rkink  wh:«li  is  tilleil  with  air.  When  they  hhake  thff 
i)*IIii\<;uiK.  Aqim  IIrv<i\Ric'A.  lli'Niiikv  \Va-  ap' >lale.  The  eirirs  of  the  Lirtji- black  fuwis  eali'd 
TKii.  Prep.  I.  Rosemary  to|st,  in  bloss<»iM,  4  llns. ;  Aliiion-as  orSpaii;*<h,an<l  which  have  a  xi-ry  «luie 
fn'sh  saife  ^  lb. ;  bruised  ^iin^'r  2  i»z. ;  n-etitiei]  and  roui:h  s)h  II,  are  tho^e  that  {Hissfio;  th«  mart 
spirit  I^  :rallon  ;  water  i  iratlun.  Maei-rate  liir  10  tl'-lieate  flavor.  The  eu-^  of  turkeys  ;:r»*  unit  h  p*- 
days,  then  diMii  1 1  pints.  •  teemed   for  smne   pur|Ki>e.<. ;  those  <if    dueks  lud 

II.    Fp'-h  n»>eiiiary   llowers  2  II w. ;    laveniler    ^j'-ese  are  enars<»  :iTid  inferior, 
tlowers  *,*  i»/.. ;  reetified  spirit  'A  pints.     Distil  '.i  iIh.        Pum.   E^rirs  may  he  preserved  for  any  h-n-jlb  d 

JIun:rarv  water  is  frai:raiit  and  stimulaiil,  and  timi>  bv  •'xrlufliiii;  them  from  tiii>  air.  On**  et  tif 
is  much  e>|ri>ined  by  sfiiiie  persons  as  a  e(««iiii-tie,  eh-anot  and  i-a«ii"<t  fiielli<Hls  of  lioiuir  tliK.  r«  1<* 
and.  *<weet«>ned  with  mi^ar,  as  a  liqueur.  paek  ihi-iii  in  e|iMii  i]r\  -Mlt.iii  b:irri-i<«  m-  t.il»«.  :i»J 

E.Vr  .'^.■\.\.**  I*.\REII«I«E.  Prfp.  I.  ICsseu'M-  to  plaee  llie;ii  in  a  fi'ol  ami  dr\  >!lii.itii»ii.  I  '.\i\' 
of  l)**nrriiiuitte  it  draehm:> :  essence  ol  h-mon  •*  t-ati-ij  e^;^.^  Iliii>^  pH'-rrv -'i  tint  w^-re  a  tv.t|\i  mtin'h 
dmniuns;  essence  of  citron  4  drachms;  IIiin;;iiry    old.  and  thai  had  Ih-i-ii  some  munths  aboard  »tt<}i. 
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1  diroato,  and  yet  retained  all  the  po- 
ttBCCis  of  new-laid  e^gs.  With  a  like 
Ifp  are  placed  in  vessela  containing  milk 
lUon^  brine,  or  rubbed  ov'er  with  butter, 
n-water ;  all  of  which  act  by  excluding 
ffgs  may  be  preserved  for  some  weeks 
ftnatifin,  by  placiiijr  them  in  a  cabbage 
btf  and  hanjring  them  to  a  nail,  obsonr- 
;  them  up  by  a  fresh  mc8h  of  the  net 
Some  persons  place  eggs  which  they 
nrve  in  a  netting,  or  on  a  sieve  or  col- 
unmerse  them  for  an  instant  in  a  cal- 
ling water,  before  packing  them  away. 
ee  of  packing  eggs  in  damp  straw,  or 
>be  that  can  convey  a  flavor,  should  be 
*hfi  shells  of  eggs  are  porouo,  and  readi- 
le  pase<ago  of  giuieous  substances  and 
It  is  from  inattention  to  this  point 
>  portion  of  the  eggs  imported  from  the 
ranee  have  a  less  delicate  flavor  than 
r  poultry  yard*.  Damp  chopped  straw^ 
oott  other  organic  substances  exposed  to 
d  moisture,  readily  ferment,  and  during 
in»  a  cojisiderable  increase  of  tempera- 
dace,  as  any  one  may  readily  perceive 
Bg  the  conmion  hotbeds  in  our  gardens ; 
merely  masses  of  organic  matter  in  a 
mnposition.  Eggs,  as  long  as  they  re- 
tai  principle  or  embr>'o  of  the  future 
living  state,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
om  in  themticlves  a  certain  degree  of 
hich  \nvhi  materially  to  promote  the 
<m  of  the  fiubfitance  they  are  packed  in, 
be  prenent. 

oitation  of  foreign  eggs,  during  the  year 
inted  to  nearly  bll,O0().()00,  and  the  duty 
m  to  upwurdri  of  jC29,000.  Since  that 
imber  annually  imiMrted  has,  I  believe, 
increaHcd. 

NO  BACON,  ARTIFICIAL.  "  Make 
mange  in  a  white  dish,  cut  it  into  rounds 
p  of  a  teacup,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish 
t  is  to  be  si-rvod  :  make  yellow  Dutch 
run  it  into  a  small  teacup,  in  the  form 
of  an  egg.  and  place  one  on  each  round 
acmange.  Cut  six  straight  pieces  of 
e,  on  which  lay  three  streaks  of  pre- 
sons,  and  serve  all  on  the  same  ditih.*' 
LIP.  Beer  1  pint ;  eggs  .3  in  no. :  su- 
nutineg  and  ginger  suflicicnt.  Break 
to  one  lialf  of  the  beer,  add  the  sugar, 
ell  together ;  then  place  it  in  a  clean 
*  and  lieat  it  over  the  fire  to  nearly  the 
t»  stirring  it  all  the  time,  but  do  not  let 
;t  add  the  other  portion  of  the  beer  and 
and  mix  well  together.  Some  persons 
of  spirits.  Care  must  ])e  taken  not  to 
IS,  if  it  does,  the  eggs  will  separate. 
'INE.  Like  the  last,  using  equal  parts 
ne  and  water  instead  of  beer. 
GLAIRE  OF.  Prep.  Separate  the 
I  the  yelks,  and  whisk  them  to  a  froth, 
tnd  24  hours,  and  strain  them  tlirough 
■ed  as  a  glaze  or  vamiMh. 
N  SALADS,  &.C.  (SuBSTiTirrK.)  Prep.  \ 
table^Kwnful ;  unflavored  calves*  feet 
;  a  piece  of  salt  the  size  of  a  bean  ;  hot 
ned  yellow  with  turmeric,  1  dessert- 
nil  well. 


ELAIDIC  ACID.  An  acid  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitrate  of  mercury 
on  oleic  acid. 

Prep.  Pass  a  current  of  nitrous  gas  tliroug^i 
pure  oleic  acid,  at  a  low  temperature,  for  5  min- 
utes ;  wash  the  crystalline  mass,  that  shortly  af- 
tenvards  forma,  witli  hot  water ;  and  then  dissolve 
it  in  an  equal  volume  of  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling, 
crj'stals  will  form,  and  must  be  purified  by  pres- 
sure, re-solution,  and  crystallization.     (Meyer.) 

Prop.t  d-c.  Elaldic  acid,  prepared  as  above,  re- 
sembles sublimed  benzoic  acid ;  melts  at  1 13^  Fahr., 
and  is  soluble  m  alcohol  and  ether ;  with  the  alka- 
lis and  their  carbonates  it  fonns  hydrated  salts, 
which  yield  strong  soapy  solutions. 

ELfVIDIN.  A  compound  of  elaldic  acid  and 
glycerine,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury on  olive  oil.  It  is  one  of  the  compououts  of 
citrine  ohitment. 

ELATERINE.  Syn.  Momordicine.  The  ac- 
tive principle  of  elatorium.  It  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Clutterbuck  in  1819,  but  first  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  in  1830,  by  the  late  Mr.  HcnncL 

Prep.  I.  Digest  elaterium  in  hot  alcohol,  evapo- 
rate the  tincture  to  the  consistence  of  thin  oil, 
then  throw  it  into  boiling  distilled  water,  and  allow 
the  whole  to  cool ;  collect  the  precipitate,  and  puri- 
fy by  re-solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by 
water  as  before.     (Dr.  Merries.) 

II.  Digest  the  alcoholic  extract  of  elaterium  in 
ether,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in  hot  alcohol ; 
cr}'stals  will  form  as  the  solution  cools.    (Heunel.) 

Remarks.  Elaterine  forms  delicate  silky  crys- 
tals, having  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  a  drastic  purga- 
tive.    Dose.  One-sixteenth  gr. 

ELATERIUM.  {From IXavwit,  I  stimulate  or 
urge  forward.)  The  term  IXar^ptov  was  applied 
by  the  (i reeks  to  any  drastic  purgative,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  juice  of  the  wild  or  squirting  cucum- 
ber. The  word  elaterium,  according  to  present 
usage,  means  the  deposite  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber. 

Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Clutterbuck.)  Gather  the  cucum- 
bers when  as  ripe  as  possible,  but  without  violence 
that  might  endanger  their  bursting.  Then  wet 
them  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  cut  them 
through  longitudinally,  and  allow  the  juice  to 
strain  tlirough  a  fine  sieve  into  an  earthenware 
vessel.  Scoop  out  the  seeds  and  surrounding 
pulp,  place  them  on  the  sieve,  and  wash  them  re- 
peatedly with  cold  water.  The  same  process  may 
afterwards  be  applied  to  the  split  cucumbers.  The 
several  waters  being  received  in  the  same  vessel 
with  the  juice,  the  whole  is  to  bo  allowed  to  re- 
pose for  a  few  hours,  when  the  clear  portion  must 
be  decanted  and  the  sediment  spread  thinly  on  fine 
linen  and  exjKwed  to  the  air  to  dry.  Exposure  to 
sunshine  or  a  bright  light  should  be  avoided,  but 
gentle  warmth  may  be  employed  without  injury. 
Quality  very  fine,  but  the  product  small.  Forty 
fruits  yielded  Dr.  Clutterbuck  only  G  grains  of 
elaterium. 

II.  (Process  followed  at  Apothecaries*  Hall.) 
The  fruit  cut  longitudinally  into  halves,  is  placed 
in  hempen  or  horse -hair  bags,  and  submitted  to 
slight  pressure  in  a  tincture  press.  The  juice,  as 
it  runs  off,  passes  through  a  fine  hair  sieve  into  a 
cylindrical  glass  jug  or  jar,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  two  hours,  when  the  clear  supernatant 
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pindiiRt  biiH  a  Jiwii  color,  und  pmuilitui™  Ihp  . '■  Jj '''™' ^j 'S'^'T''' '"'''^3'*'^ "^''l' *"'' "* 
/bc*(  rlar<-riuiii.  A  iiatrr  and  iiifrliof  arlHrl^  w  ,;."„«,  i^'uirMw*  i!™\*n.lll''i.'k-ri'iip  ill- rilTt^ih^ 
oblMinrd  I'twii  (liP  nmllivr  IJquur.  poncd  rmmllin    ibr  raim'-iui  wluibia  li  thr  dwwip,>.lti>D  nil. 
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H-iirrd.    SiijipD-ini  tlii-  nnirip  to  W  »  itd^!. 

...„.   .  _'  iuKtunn',  n  Ihmi(>  ii" 

wanb'.  whicli  iiiuttviutly  iiijiim  il«  qaatitg  unil  raiind  it,  aiid  wliitr  wax,  ut  ouy  ■iiiiilariiuMiinr*. 
•nroranRc.  dood  fliitrriiim  yirldn  rrom  31)  (»  pauii-doti  It  la  n  twlird  niic,  aiiri  ilirn  ;i:i'>v>d 
Gll|  <if  ilH  wi'i^^il  Id  hIKhii!  bIpdIiuI,  and  fnuii  JJ>  to  tn  iiul.  wliru  it  ir  n-iiinvi'd.  ii  Hiniill  iiirr--  ■•!  i-rfi- 
US  at  pliili'ria.  (Srr  Kiti*<'t  of  KMTKaii'Ji.)  |ht  wirp  to  aiii^rnd  K  bv  in  allnrlird.  and  il«  (arr 
KI.tXTRirrVl'K.  l-:i.i:<rrRi>llKTiJ,M'K:v.  bnwhed  ovpr  n-itli  niivty-pmrdrnd  |ilunita~u.  by 
Tbr  iirt  of  u-orkiui;  in  mi'tulii  by  miMim  of  vollaic  niriUH  nT  a  ratnci-iiiitr  |idicil :  tlir  r\rxv  and 
rlcctricity.  Thi*  mind  rimpli'  uud  eOKiiy  roaiinip'd  hnv  |ioRiini  briiiCMrct'iilly  rrUKit-rd.  'I'lir  iii-mlil 
ehrlnitypi'  aplnunlui,  i»  fiiniit^  iu  a  iiiiiiilBT  iiimi-  no  iirrpHn-d  if  imt  aiiiippniliKi  in  Ihr  iijip.viil»>.  lo 
ll«r  to  liie  cniunnn  conatant  ballrry.  but  imti-iid  wreW*  u  drpwalo  of  mt'tnl  on  ila  miHUcv.  Siiiw 
oT  tni|doytnK  n  plutc  uf  mj^irr  liir  IIif  iu>i^livi>  pi>n«}nii  vxpt-riFOCP  conxidfrubir  diflicuhy  in  pro- 
pIvUvdI.  u  mould  of  tliv  ulgcd  Iu  bp  rnjiii'di  thp  pnring  iiiouldii  frrp  fmu  air  iinbhipi',  but  Ifiia  in- 
facf  or«bir)i  biu  bppii  rovprrd  villi  nlunibiizo.  in  ronvpiiii-nce  ii  rp.uUly  aniidi^.  by  rr-RHiTiiiE  r.th 
KulMtilulnl.  All  rli'inruarujili  of  Ili1«  kind  muy  bp  a  runiid-hair  penril  any  ilwl  mny  hp  otwivrd  m 
,  iimdr  oT  any  wpil^fluTPil  I'luthpn  jar  or  vi-hwI,  and  j  llu'  Huifacp  of  thp  mpdnt.  aftpr  IIip  mrllPd  <rai  ■ 
the  roHiiH'iiiB  arran^'Mii'iil  will  U-  f->itnd  ciinvp>  I  puirrd  on.  and  whilp  K  ifmainii  liquid  and  IMnt- 
nirtil  t'nr  iiiiMt  of  tlir  jinrpom  tu  nliirli  lliiii  ntt  is  jiarrnt  !4tPuriuP.  bard  tatloir,  ulirlluP,  riMii  wft. 
ii-(l   by   llip   aiiiiilr-iir ;    vii.   cupping   iiiMliila,    Piii'd  nilh  a  f/rrfruil.  plaatrr  uf  furimspalincwit. 
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ba^k     Fwildc  lurtal  nuuirr*  no  (iri-piiralini. 

AftiTihp  mould  hurpppiri'dKiiufllpipiiilt-ilrpk 
di'iKwiip,  ihp  latlrr  i«  M-pimtrd.  woiihpd  ioaliu> 
piruu  iTatPr.  Biul  bmnird.  Any  uf  iIip  iiillii'b 
tiirniiiniFd  niidiT  >*  Bao'tiiMi  or  MxTti^."  miy 
Ik>  I'liiplnyrd  for  llii*  pnrjiiipp.  luit  pilli>-r  ihr  AM 
nr  pppuod  u-ill  Hp  bund  llv-  iiiRlplpM  and  nmt  rto- 
Tilii<>nt.  'riip  Ipiifith  <if  linip  Tninirrd  lo  pMliv* 
a  di^milp  of  any  |^TrBthickiii'M.itH)ii<uilHi>pa  lb* 
iPiiilNTalni*'  uf  IliP  mlnlinn  uud  llip  Mutp  o(  th' 
r  linr  liallrry.  (llbpr  llilnsii  hpins  Pijual.  ili<>  liLn 
■  plaro  mon-  rajadly  thp  hijlipr  Ihp  li'inp-  ralen 


id  flili'ii  nilh  rfihili'  -uliiliinr  iJkI. 

Mnr  r.  I>y  ibr  brnik  •M'  r<i|i-t  oiR  /.  and  Uh-  ini'UliI  t.  ■■>' '  ""*>"  t<r"Cn^l'  PXCrPdini^y  fdowly. 
Uir  bulk  it.  TIr  tyro  in  p|pRtraly|H>  ui>nipu)Btion<  fivi|iml'; 

I.  A>iii.->ll>hi>ir  iTpnniiiiinio'iipi'-n  riv.uN  ■rf' Ml!  .  i-MK-rv-nr'n  muck  nnnnvanre  trrun  lb"  nwul 
H»»-  .rf  r-wr.  u.  ^,  «,  ilH-  .u..i«.h  .rfib..  -Juwn.     |  ^J^^  j_^,^  ,^,  „,..  ^^^^  ^  ,^  ^^^^^.^  ^, 

Aiiullii'r  iiiPlhud  in  In  pni|il<>y  a  Inmeli  or  dp- !  tin-  furiii  uf  u  |iii«'dpr.  or  in  a  Tpry  frralilF  or  hrn'' 
poiti|ii(<itivn  crll  conniTti'd  wilh  a  nuKtnnl  IuIIp-  '  atnlP.  Tl.i*  (TpnPKilty  nriprfi  from  Dip  kitlprv  k- 
ry,  by  wbicb  iiipbiui  pcvi'tul  iniiulih  may  !■■■  •'nati-d    iti|r  iu  lui  iii-liii-  'i  mnililiim.     It  in  biuiul 


iindrnxnud  by  n>ri-r- 


rlliri 


j  jHTf-'il  it  will  lip.  Air-lHiMi|pH  miiy  \-  avmjnl  if 
Iirui4iine  tlipm  iilT  iIh-  fup»  of  tlw  iimnld  flfl'r  »■■ 
I  ntrnidii  in  llii'  il^vmnpuiitinti  c*ll,  und  bv  pn^r^ 
I  rp|riilutiii|r  thp  niTiimi  uT  thp  baltprv.    Tii"  i:iliii> 


r^t  and  in  duitp  ^ 


f.  nr  [ilntinirini!  tlip  roninn 
ipiini-iiy.  wiliiliHiw  of  Bo!d.  -i.iPi  '^ 
jitiipi'd  in  Ihp  d>-pwiip(Hii>i»  iTi>.>r 
iiKMtld-i.  bihI  (italiii  uf  lht»-  iii-'liX 

'l^nii  uT  nnuipr.  MMH'nib'd  in  iIh*  MdniH-n. 

KI,l«TlARy.      Xyn.    b:ijirrv-»«u».    /,.•. 


ELE  3( 

Tnim  'Cudimli.)  Ve|[elBlils  and  light  earthy  pow- 
den,  miied  op  wilh  houpjr,  tdrup,  or  wigor,  lo  the 
coiuuttncc  of  B  thick  pute.  In  the  prment  Phar- 
macopiciik,  elrctuurini  are  indndnl  under  the  title 
Co.tFECTioN,  bat  thii  srraugcmflDt  i>  inaiiifestly 
'tmpmpoi,  ua  then  wordi  are  ddI  Bynonymoiu.  "  III 
C-ovMBVEi  (DC  CDiircctiDn*)  Ihe  edditioii  oniieiar- 
charine  mutter  ia  in  much  [arfrer  proporltoa.  and 
■  deMgoed  le  ptcacrvo  the  vegetable  matter;  in 
ELacTiiAaiEi  Iho  simp  is  deaigiied  merely  to  com- 
munif^ate  tlia  required  form."  [Dr.  Miinny.) 

The  preparation  of  clecluorifB  ia  ■tniilu  lo  thst 
of  canfectiooii  and  coiwerrni,  and  the  aame  pre- 
ewitiooa  mu(t  be  olwrved  to  reduce  the  dry  tn- 
pedimti  to  very  Gae  powder,  and  vrgctable  aiib- 
■tanCH  to  a  minuleh  divided  slate.  (!are  must 
alao  be  taken  to  difiuao  the  iugredientB  equatly 
tbrough  every  portion  of  tho  mam,  by  patient  and 
laborioui  pounding  or  utiiTing.  An  iunttenlion  to 
thia  point  ha*  often  lod  to  dinagreeublo  conse- 
quencee,  from  aome  portion  of  the  eleclaary  being 
nearly  inert,  while  nnathtr  pinlion  has  pogaesed 
incieiiaed  activity.     (See  Co.vaEavM  and  Co.-trEC- 

EI.ECTUARY,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  El«c- 
nriaiuH  AmoMATicL'M,  (K  E.)  Prep.  Aronialje 
powder  (P.   E.]   1   part ;    nrup  of   orange-peel  9 

Rcinarki.  Tills  preparation  dlRcrs  from  Iho  aro- 
matic confection  of  t)io  other  British  Collegca,  in 
not  cDDtalniiig  chalk.  It  la  aromatic  and  sto- 
machic, but  nut  antacid  or  obanrlvnt. 

ELECTUARY,  BL.WK.  Syn.Ei.BCT. 
Nkrch.  TaowKiu'a  Bl.h-k  Tonic.  Prrp. 
Perchloridn  of  iron  3It  ;  launiu  3j ;  confection  of 
roMti  JiJ  ;  sirup  of  oniugo  5) ;  mix.    Tonic  and 

EiScTUABY,  CATHAKTEC.  Sgn.  E. 
CiTnAiTiri'M.  Confection  of  senna  JIas ;  flow- 
era  of  aulphnr  Jw ;  sirup  of  rocea  or  oraii^  peel 
q.i. 

Dogf,  A  teospoonfut  3  or  4  times  a  day  in  pilen. 

EI.EC'n;ARY,  DE.MUIX;ENT.  Syn.  v.. 
DE!ii'i.rEM.  Prrp.  Sperninceli,  sirup  of  poppies, 
and  sirup  of  lolu,  of  each  3ij  ;  powdrn-il  giun 
tragacanlh  3j  ;  confection  of  ruses  ovj ;  ultru  3as  ; 

Uose.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  small  nutmej;  fre- 

ELfcCTL'ARY,  EMMENAOOGUE.  San. 
E.  EMHRNAoacicuii.  Prrp.  Myirli  1  dr. ;  ammo- 
niatrd  iron  1  scruple  ;  ginj^er  sirup  to  mix. 

Don.  A  piece  tbc  size  of  a  nutmeg,  night  and 

""^l^TUARV,  FEBRIFUGE.  S»«.  E. 
FiHiruci-a.    Prep.  (E.  H.)   Powdered  cmchona 

E'fevem. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  DYSE:JTERY.  Syn. 
E.  Avri.DVsr!.TEBicuii.  Prrp.  (P.  E,  1714.) 
Electuary  of  catechu,  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  Locatel's  babam. 

ELEC'TUARY  FOR  EPILEPSY.  Syn.  E. 
Airn-BFIi.r.rTicL-il.  Prep.  {Dr.  Mead.)  Powdered 
cincboDa  Jj  ;  ealerian  and  tin  (both  in  powder)  of 
Daeh  Jas ;  ■■mplo 

ELEtrrUARY 


parts  of  finply-powdered  and  newly-bumt  char- 
coal, lard,  and  maple  sugar.    A  popular  remedy. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  THE  PILES.  Syn.  E 
H.CHORRiioiuALE.  Pttp.  (Ur.  Copland.)  Cream 
of  tartai  |i  ;  preclpilsled  sidphur  3iij  ;  confection 
of  senna  fij  ;  sirup  of  orange  or  ginger  to  mix. 

Remarktjg^  excellent  medicino  for  ^let. 
Doit,  ^flpoonful  3  or  4  limn  a  day.  From 
the  dIffieuHy  eiperienced  in  procuring  jjure  pre- 
cipllBled  sulphur,  the  flowen  of  sulphur  may  be 
advanlageoiikly  fluhetituled. 

ELKCTUARY  FOR  THE  TEETIJ.  Sgn. 
E,  DRNTirRicL'K.  Prep.  I.  (Coral  dentifrice.  E. 
Oingiralt.)  a.  Red  coral  1  01. ;  cuttle-liiih  bone  1 
Di. ;  cream  of  tartar  2  at. ;  cochineal  1  dr. ;  atum 
J  dr. ;  (ull  in  fino  powdei-,)  cloiified  honey  lOoi.; 

b.  Clarilied  honey  19  oz. ;  lincturo  of  myrrh  3 
oz. ;  oil  of  cajeput  10  drops  ;  oil  of  eawia  or  cin- 
namon SO  drops ;   linclure  of  cochineal  1  dr. ; 


111.  To  the  lost  add  1  dr.  of  powdered  orris  root 

Rtjnarkt.  All  the  above  are  used  lo  whiten  and 
preserve  the  teeth,  but  are  most  serviceable  ut  fonl 
or  scorbutic  gums. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  E. 
VEnviniGitu.  E.  ANTiiKLUiNTicuir.  Prrp.  I. 
(Bresmer.)  Worm  seed  and  tans}'  seed,  of  each 
3iv ;  powdered  valerian  root  3ij ;  ditto  jalap  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  of  each  3iH  to  31]  ;  oxymel  of 
equills  lo  mix. 

II.  Powdered  tin  Jiij ;  confection  of  red  roses 
JsB  ;  ornniie  sirup  lo  mix.  Doif.  A  tablei^oontul 
early  in  the  morning  for  3  or  4  successive  days, 
folloa-rdby  n        ■       ' 


y  FOB  THE  CHOLERA.  Sgn. 


IIL  (Dr.  Cheston.)  Powdered  tin  Jiv;  confec- 
tion of  wormwood  Jllj  ',  carbonate  of  iron  ij ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  ANTIMOSY.  Syn.  K. 
A.VTIMOMI.  Prep.  (F.C.)  Prepared  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  gum  guaiacnm.  and  black  Ku]]>huret  of 
mercur)',  of  each  3j  ;  confection  of  senna  Sij;  eirup 


Dlaphorcrtic 

and    alterative. 

drachms  twic 

a  day  In  chronic 

oouihined  wl 

Dof. 


to   3 


ELFXTUARY  OF  CAS.SIA.  Sy«.  E.  C.s- 
SI.B.  Prrp.  (P.  1).)  Fresh  coiwla  pulp  and  simp 
of  oriiuge,  of  each  lb.  ss ;  luunna  jij  ;  tamarind 
pulp  3J ;  mix  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consist- 
fun-.  3  dr.  to  1  01.  Il  is  fiently  liixatlve,  and 
is  chiefly  used  as  a  purge  fur  cliihlren,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  olher  cuthurticii.  It  Is  commonly  made 
with  equal  parta  of  taniurind  and  cussia  pulps, 
mlicd  with  i  of  iimnna,  and  flavored  with  a  few 
drops  of  tlncluro  of  orange  peel,  without  any  evap- 

ELECTUARY  OF  CATECHl'.  Syn.  E. 
Catfciiu.  Prtp.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  catechu,  and 
kino,  of  each  Jiv  ;  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each 
Jj ;  opium  (dissohed  in  a  lilllo  sherry}  Sin  ;  airup 
of  red  roses  (eraporaled  to  the  consistence  of  honey) 

'trfc. ..,  ™  ...™..„„  ..„„ 
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POUND.     Syn.  E.  Catkciii'  comjkwiti'm.  Prrn.  "  Silpiiu: 
(P.  D.)    Catectiii  Jiv  ;    kinu  Jiij ;  ciiiiKiiiion  5'J  i    lioiu  y   i 


-KI&     Prrp.  Flowf're  of  ftiil|ibur  1  oi,  uid 
or  tn*ucK*   !i2  uz :  mix.     lifiitiv  lakatirc. 
fjrin^f  r  sirup  (Iwiled  uh  qIha-c)  lb.  ij,  3iij  ;  hurd  n'- ,  Dosr.    A  t«>us]Kioufiil  ui};ht  anil  iiiuniiii<;  in  piles 
fiued  opium  (dUriisi'd  in  winu  us  ubuvr;  oi.sH  ;   mix.  ■  und  sonic  skin  disi>a«cii. 

Remark.  Hotli  the  above  arc  ustrinirtiil  and,  Kl.Ki'Tl'AUY^  OK  SULPlll"R,  COM- 
aromatic.  Dituv.  ^j  to  3ij  in  diarriia-a,  dynnitiTy,  POUND.  Syu.  K.  Sri.riti'Kis  i-o.  iV^/».  I.  .St 
Si.v.  1^  '  I).  U.)     Pr«-cipitat(*d  nulpbur  ^vi ;  crt-aiii  of  tartar 

KLECTUARY  OF  CIIARCOjfc*^  .Syw.  E.  oj  ;  homy  5J ;  mix.  Au  t-xcllrni  laxalivr  ia 
Cakdomk.  Prep.  Nvwly-burnt  and  finely -{miw-  pilrs.  riowcrsi  of  Kulpbur  may  In*  Hul»'tilutfd  f«tf 
dered  charroal  and  carliunuti^  of  coda,  uf  oat:ii  5ij  ;  J  }frrc;ipitatod  ^nlpbnr  in  the  above  fonii.  iyo»e.  5j 
confection  ofsi'nna  3iv  ;  mix.  to  3ij. 

EI.Ei -TU  ARY     OF     CLNTIIONA     AND  !      II.  Fhiwrra  of  nnlpbur  51W  :  cream  of  tartar  jj : 
SODA,     ^yn-  E.  CiM'iioN.K  i-rM  Soim.     Pn-p.  j  confection  of  yenna  3!]  ;  confection  of  black  pep- 
(P.  (\)     Powdered  cinchona  3J  ;  carlnmate  of  hoda    {mt  ^iss  ;  aiirup  of  (rinjrer  f  3J  :  mix.    TIiik  isi  au  ei- 
5ij  ;  thin  mncilagu  to  mix.     Dost:  Ij  dr.  X2  or  3    cdleiit  medicine.     Dojir  and  TW.     At*.  Umi. 
timcrtadav.  ELECTUARY  OF  SULPHUR    AND    BO- 

ELEUtUARY  OF  COPAIHA.  *V//«.  E.  Co-  RAX.  ifyn.  E.  SrLPnmjB  cim  »oR%n:.  Prep. 
rAiit.«.  Prep,  ^(^tspar.)  Bhinched  ahiionds  ovj  :  Flo  wen  of  rtniphur  3J  :  cream  of  tartar  3ii«i :  borax 
poivdercd  ulthii'a  3]  ;  catmrhu  Zm  ;  balsajn  of  co-  3its :  confection  of  senna  3iihs ;  sirujiof  ctrainrc  peel 
paiba  3iij  ;  mix.  I  to  mix.     Doxr.  1  to .')  teaspoon fu Ik  in  diMra.M«  of 

ELECTUARY  OF  COWIIAOE.     Syn.    E.  1  tiie  uterine  orpann  and  lower  UiwiIh. 
DoMcni.      E.    Mktn.f..     Prrp.    (Uhamb«rlain.)        ELECTIARY  OF   TURPENTINE.    Syw. 
Dip  the  pods  into  treacUs  witiidraw,  ami  scrii]K>    E.  TKKr.Hi.xTniN.F..     Prep.  (St.  ]{.  II..     Uonmran 
oiFtlie  liairH,  ri-]M  atin:^  the  process  with  frcKh  {kkU  .  tiirpi'iitine  *j :  honoy  31J  ;  mix.     Duitr.   1  to  '2  tea- 
till  sdtficiently  thick.  j  .s|>oonfuls   in   comphiintM   of  the    urinary   orj^uH. 

Dutir.  One  te:is]MM>nfnl  in  the  morniuLT  fastinjr,    worms.  \c. 
followwl  by  a  pur;rjitivc  a  day  or  two  aUerwarib.        ELECTUARY,  PECTORAL.    .Vv"-  E.  Pec- 
Vermifupj'.     ;See  also  l*.  for  Woumk"*  j  tou\i.k.    Prrp.  I.  (P.  E.  17-1-4.."  Conserve  ofrom 

ELEC*TUAUY  OF' IIELIiIjISORE.  Syn.  E. .  vj  :  com|>oinid  tr;t»-acanth  jtowder  3^ «  b^-nzuic 
IIkllkdori  Ai.ci.     Prrp.  Hniised  whiti^  hellelxire    acid  3j  ;  simp  of  tolu  i|.  8. 

root  lb.  j  :  wattT  1  irallon  :  Isiil  to  one  half,  strain.  II.  Oxymel  of  sipiills,  simp  of  marKlnnallovi, 
add  lioney  lb.  iij  ;  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con-  mueilatn*  of  ^wu  arabic  und  «inip  of  tolu.  of  facb 
sistence.  I  3>v :  iNiwdcrt-d  lump  snirar  ^ij  ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  IKON.  N//II.  E.  or  Stkki-        ELECTUARY,    STiMULANT.      Syn.    E 
E.  ChaI-VRKati  M.     Prrp.  i;Collier.)     a.  Pot;tHsio- ,  Stimil.ws.     Prrp.  C^um  ammoniacuiii    strainrd 
tartr.ite  of   iron  5^^  «  confection  of  red  roses  3J  :    3J :  vimiiar  of  si|nillri  3>!> :  mix  with  a  gentle  hrjt 
sirup  to  mix.  ■  and  sprejid  (hi   leather.     As  an  ajiplicatiun  to  the 

h.  Precipitated  ses(|uio\idi'  of  iron  3]  ;  honey  3ij  :    chest  or  pit  ol'  the  stomach. 
i;in«rer simp  5^?*  *•  lu'X'  ELECTUARY.  STOM.VCIIIC.     (iD'en  prp- 

lioth  the  aliovi!  are  tonic.  Dngr.  Oni>  t«-a-  ■  permint.  lump  suifar.  und  conffction  uf  orani^r- 
s|>oonful  thrice  a  dav.  po-l,  of  each  eipial  part8  ;  mix.      Duxr.     \  tea- 

ELECTl  AUY  'oF  LAUREL  nERRIE-^.  ^jMHiMful. 
Syn.  E.  i!  lUcris  Ij^iri.  Prrp.  I<«-avt-s  ol' rue.  LLF.Ml.  Tlii«  resin  is  the  pnxlucf  of  an  una.4< 
caraway  si-eds,  parsley  s«  ed,  and  laun  1  lMTri«-s,  uf  c-rtaiut-d  Ine,  re-^pectiiij  which  then'  Jiave  W-n 
each  3J :  };um  sa.rapruum  3ss  ;  black  }M'ppi  r  and  \:iriniis  coujfctiirf.<<i.  Th'^  Ijondon  and  DuMin 
Rusifian  castor,  uf  i-iieh  oij  ;  hon<-y  ^w  l  mix.  Collfircs  iis.xiirii  it  to  the  umyris  elemil<-ra.  but  tlr 
^.^f-e  CoNKKtTHiN  iiK  JiiK.j  Kdiuburirh  Ci»lleire,  with  ifn-ati-r  diMT»liou.  Ma'.f 

ELECTUARY  OF  MU.^PARD.  Si/n.  E.  it  to  b.- the  -  concrete  nHnnnseMid:it;nii  ir..ni  oue 
SiNAHs.  Prrp.  (P.  C.)  Flour  of  mu>lard  and  con- _dr  mon-  tituiscTtainfd  phnits."  Dr.  Peniri  hai 
wrve  of  nws.  of  each  oiv  :  uinjji-r  sirup  tniui\.  siiir«ristfd,  that  it  nuiy  hi'  the  priKliu-r  nf   th»-  ic:i*» 

ELEl'TUARY  OF  OLIIIANUAI.     Syn.   E.    ieicarilio.  the  canarimn  zephyrinuni.  or  ttf  cans- 
Oi.iUAM.     Prrp.  (P.  C.;  Powdt-n-d  i*!ilianuni.  ami    rium  balsamiferum.  but  the  ([ue^tion  i>  siill  unde* 
balsam  of  copuiba.  of  each  3iv  :  conft-ction  of  hijH    c-iii-d. 
^j :  sirup  to  mix.  Thi*  eh-mi  of  commerce  i4  of  a  pab*  vcllow  r^Jor. 

ELECTUARY  OF  OPIU.M.  Sijn.  E.  Tm:-  .  xt.  ri..rly  brillle.  but  soft  and  touuh  within  ;  it  bu 
iiAiAi'i'M.  E.  Orii.  E.  OriA'M  M.  Pup.  P.I!.;  a  w:irni  hitlfr  tast<*.  ami  a  frucrant  an>niatirsmr!l. 
Aromatic  powder  y.x  :  si-ncca  v'j  :  upiuni  «litlusi-d  partakiiiii  t>f  feuiul  and  juni|M-r.  It  is  only  par* 
in  a  littb-  f>herrv  ■  ^!«  :  sirup  ot  (riii<riT  ih.  j :  mix.     .  ti:dl\  trau^part-nt  even  in  thin  plalrs.  is  ver\'  fiw- 

ELECTl  ARY  (»F  PEPPElt.  Sij,,.  E.  Pi-  l-Ir.aud  has  a  d.nsiiy  a  lilt  h- j:reatrr  th:in  thai  of 
rr.Ris.  Prtp.  :  P.  E.;  Black  p^ppt-r  .-mhI  li^jUiirire  wati-r.  Aeeordiujj  to  Riin;L>Ire,  it  consist <  of  ^( 
root,  in  tiuf  |Kiwd>-r.  of  each  lb.  j  :  liuu«-l  )i).  i:J  :  pi-r  ci-nt.  uf  resin,  TJ'tTi  of  a  fraj^rant  e<«>-nual  nj. 
houi-y  and  while  sui;ar.  of  each  111.  ij  :  mix.  l.^e.  aud  a  liltie  bitt<-r  extractive.  In  metiifine  1:11 
t)*r.     Sum*- as  ctiiiifctitin  4if  black  ]irppiT.  oulv   eiiipl(iv<-d    in  the   preparation  t>f   the  rl'liu 

ELECTUARY   Op  SCA.M.Mt».N  V.    S,p,.  \\.    «.iiitiiifnt  ofthe  Phiimiacopoia. 
Si'WiMoMi.      Pup.   .1*.  D..'   PowtN-ri-il  M'aiiiruouy         Tlii*  elenu  >>f  the  sho|is  is  often  adultiTatrd.  but 
3i«is  :  clovi-.  brui^i  d,  ami   L'iuiycr,  iu  imwd'T,  of     uinri'  frii|ii(-utly  a  fictitious  kind  is  sold   for  tb^ 
each  3vj  :  ml  i>r  e:ir.iwa_\  .'vis  ;  sirup  uf  rii>i  s  to  mix.    ^iriiiini'   i;urn.     This  is   forimd   by  adduij;  I   part 
A  stumilarit  i-iii.artic.     Ihixr.   lit  ^r-.  t<i  A  lir.  ul  lial»am  of  Canada  to  -1  parts  (»f  xellnw  rt>iu.  m 

ELECTUARY    OF   SULPHUR.     Syu.     E.    the  melted  state,  but  removed  froni  the  fiir,  ai^ff 
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which  ahout  1^  p.  e.  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  half  this 
quantity  of  oil  of  fennel  ore  Btirred  in.  Tiiis  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  exposing  the  suspected  article 
to  heat,  along  with  a  little  water,  when  ita  fra- 
gimnce  will  evaporate,  and  the  coarse  terebinthi- 
nate  smell  of  the  resin  will  become  readily  distin- 
guishable. 

ELIXIR.  (From  the  Arabic  Elekser,  quintet- 
space.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  various  com- 
pound tinctures. 

ELIXIR,  ANTISCROFULOUS.  Syn.  E. 
AxTiscEoruLosuM.  Ammoniated  tincture  of  gen- 
Uan. 

EUXIR,  ASTHMATIC.  Prep.  Opium,  oil 
of  aniseed  and  camphor,  of  each  1  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
I  gallon.    Digest  a  week. 

ELIXIR,  BOERHAAVE'S  ANTI-ASTH- 
fifATIC.  Syn,  Eluir  Antiasthmaticum  Boer- 
RAAVii.  A  tincture  made  with  aniseed,  orris-root, 
■ssarabacca,  sweet  flag,  liquorice,  and  elecampane. 
Dote.  20  to  40  drops. 

ELIXIR,  DAFFY'S.  Syn.  E.  Salutis.  Com- 
pociCD  Tincture  or  Senna.  Prep.  I.  Jalap  root 
5  oz. ;  East  India  senna  1  ^  lbs. ;  coriander  seeds 
and  aniseed,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  rhubarb  \  lb. ;  shavings 
of  red  sandera  wood  3  oz. ;  treacle  7  lbs.,  and  sub- 
caiiwnate  of  potash  2  oz.,  both  dissolved  in  water 
34  gallons ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2^  gallons.  All 
the  solids  must  be  well  bruised,  and  mucefatcd  in 
the  mixed  fluids  for  14  days,  when  the  whole  must 
be  pressed,  and  strained  through  a  fine  flannel 
bag.  It  is  too  glutinous  to  run  through  filtering 
paper. 

II.  (Dicey's.)  Senna  lb.  j  ;  guaiacum  shavings, 
elecampane  root,  (dried,)  aniseed,  caraway  se^, 
coriandier  seed,  and  liquorice  root,  of  each  lb.  ss ; 
stoned  raisins  lbs.  ij  ;  proof  spirit  or  brandy  U  quarts. 
As  last 

III.  (SwintonV)  Jalap  3  lbs. ;  senna  1  lb. ; 
ewiander  seeds,  caraway  seeds,  liquorice  root,  aud 
elecampane  root,  of  each  4  oz. ;  moist  sugar  2  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  1  gallon. 
As  last. 

IV.  Jalap  and  caraways,  of  each  1  lb. ;  senna, 
rhubarb,  and  aniseed,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  red  sandera 
wood  ^  lb. ;  brown  sugar  7  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  10 
gallons.     A*i  last 

V.  Rhubarb  (East  India)  14  lbs. ;  senna  5G  lbs. ; 
aniseed  7  lbs. ;  coriander  seeds  6  lbs. ;  caraway 
seeds  and  red  sandors  wood,  of  each  5  lbs. ;  casttia 
bark  and  jalap,  of  each  3  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  100  gal- 
loos.  Digest  for  14  days,  press,  strain,  and  add 
molasses  84  lbs.  Mix  well,  and  either  clarify,  or 
■train  through  flannel. 

VI.  For  proof  spirit  in  the  preceding  formulic, 
QW  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water. 

Remarks.  Dafly*s  elixir  is  a  favorite  purge  with 
drunkards,  and  is  a  common  aud  very  popular 
remedy  in  flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  &C.  Dbse. 
I  to  4  tabletipoonfuls. 

ELIXIR,  THE  DEVIL'S.  Prep.  Pods  of 
capsicum  aud  cloves,  (bruised,)  of  each  ^  ;  ginger 
and  safiion,  of  each  Jiij ;  cantharides  3v ;  proof 
spirit  lbs.  vij.  Digest  for  10  days.  Dose.  3ss  to 
Sij.  in  mixtures.     It  is  stimulating  and  aphrodisiac. 

ELIXIR  OF  GARLIC.  Syn.  E.  Aliji.  Prep. 
Garlic  roots  rM)  in  number ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint.  | 
Distil  to  dryness,  and  repeat  the  process  with  the 
qpirit  from  fresh  roots  a  second  aud  a  third  | 
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time,  then  add  camphor  3ij.    Diaphoretic.    Doae. 
A  teospoonful  twice  a  day. 

ELIXIR  DE  GARUS.  Prep.  Myrrh  Jss; 
aloes  and  safiron,  of  each  3ij  ;  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  Sss;  proof  spirit  1  quart 
Digest  for  7  days,  strain,  and  add  sirup  of  maiden- 
hair lbs.  ij  ;  orange-flower  water  xisa. 

ELIXIR  OF  JALAP.  .Syn.E.  Jalafm  cox- 
posiTUM.  Prep.  Jalap  Jiv ';  scummony  3iv  ;  gam- 
boge 3ij  ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart 

ELIXIR  OF  LONG  LIFE.  Syn.  E.  Lonoje 
ViT^     Tincture  of  rhubarb  and  aloes. 

ELIXIR  OF  MYRRH.  Tincture  of  savine, 
(comp.)     P.  L.  1788. 

ELIXIR  D'OR.  Syn.  Elixir  of  Gold.  De 
La  Motto's  golden  drops. 

ELIXIR,  PAREGORIC.  Tincture  of  cam- 
phor (co.)  and  ammoniated  tincture  of  opiunL 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS.  Compound 
tincture  of  aloes. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS  CUM  ACIDO. 
The  last  article  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS  TARTARIZA- 
TUM.  The  elixir  proprietatis  alkalized  with  salts 
of  tartar.  ^ 

ELIXIR,  PECTORAL  Syn.  E.  Pictorale. 
Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Balsam  of  tolu  Jij;  gum 
benzoin  Jiss  ;  saflron  Jss ;  rectified  spirit  f  jxxxij. 
Digest  in  a  sand  heat  for  4  days. 

ELIXIR  POLYCHRESTUM.  Pren.  (P.  E. 
1744.)  Gum  guaiacum  fvj  ;  balsam  of  Peru  {ss; 
rectified  spirit  1  quart     Digest  4  days  and  strain. 

ELIXIR  SACRUM.  Tincture  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb. 

ELIXIR  SALUTIS.    Tincture  of  senna. 

ELIXIR,  SQUIRES.  Prep.  Opium  2  oz. ; 
camphor  and  cochineal,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  sweet  fen- 
nel 1  drachm;  tincture  of  serpentory  10  oz. ;  spi- 
rits of  aniseed  1  gallon ;  water  1  pint ;  aurum 
musivum  3  oz. ;  mix. 

ELIXIR,  STOMACHIC.  Compound  tincture 
of  gentian. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL  Syn.  E.  Vitrioll 
Water  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
See  Aromatic  SuLpnrRic  Acio,  wliich  is  also 
frequently  called  elixir  of  vitriol. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL.  SJ%VEET.  Syn.  E. 
Vitrioli  Dulck.  Prep,  ^.l^  E.  1744.)  Spirit  of 
sulphuric  ether  lbs.  ij ;  oil  o(  pep{)ermint  Jss ;  es- 
sence of  lemons  and  oil  of  nutmegs,  of  each  3ij ; 
mix.  See  Aromatic  Spirit  or  ^Ether,  which 
is  also  called  by  this  nanio. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL,  MYNSICHT'S. 
Syn.  Acid  E.  of  Vitriol.  E.  Vitriou  Myn- 
siciiTi.  Prep.  Cinnamon,  ginger,  and  cloves,  of 
each  3iij ;  calamus  oroinaticus  ^  ;  smaller  galan- 
gal  ^isH ;  sage  and  i)eppennint  leave.«),  (dried,)  of 
each  ^aa  ;  cubcbs  and  nutmegs,  of  each  3ij  ;  aloes 
wood  and  lemou-]>eel,  of  each  3j ;  sugar  candy 
5iv  ;  rectified  spirit  lbs.  iss ;  oil  vitriol  lb.  j.  Digest 
for  three  weeks. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL,  VIGANI'S.  Prep. 
Spirits  of  sulphuric  ether  5viij  ;  aromatic  tincture 
lb.  j ;  mix. 

ELLAGIC  ACID.  (From  Galle  reversed.) 
When  an  aqueous  infusion  of  nut  galls  is  leA  for 
some  time  exposrd  to  the  atmosphere,  the  tannic 
acid  gradually  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  gal- 
lic acid,  and  an  insoluble  gray  powder,  to  which 
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the  term  ellagic  acid  was  applied  by  ChevrouL  It 
is  bolublo  in  alkaliH,  funning  sulta,  and  ii  precipi- 
tated bv  acida. 

ELUTRIATION.  Syn.  EuTaiATio,  (La/.. 
from  elulrio^  to  cleantie.)  In  CnEMitiTRV,  tho  ope- 
ration of  waithinf^  insoluble  powders  with  water, 
to  separate  theiu  from  foreif^n  matter,  or  the  coars- 
er {lortion.  It  is  usually  iK>rformed  by  (rrindiu!; 
or  triturating  tlio  muM  with  a  little  water,  until 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  ]>owder,  and  tliU  punte  is 
suddenly  difTused  tlirouirli  a  lar}rr  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, in  a  deep  vemel,  from  which,  ultfr  tho  subid- 
dencc  of  the  grontcr  portion,  the  liquid  is  poured 
into  another  vesKi'l,  and  allowed  to  dcposito  the  line 
powder  it  still  holds  in  suspension.  When  this  has 
taken  place,  the  clear  supcmatunt  liquor  is  do- 
canted,  and  tho  sediment  drained  and  dried.  The 
coarse  sediment  depositad  in  the  tirst  ve>Mel  is  now 
■ubmilted  to  a  fresli  grindinnf  and  ditlusion  throu^rh 
water,  and  the  entire  o])oration  is  rt>i>«>ated,  until 
the  wholo  of  the  pulverizable  |>ortion  is  washed 
over.  The  proper  leuf^th  of  time  for  the  liquid  to 
remain  in  the  fint  vesM'l,  de|K'nd:)  solely  on  thr 
density  of  the  powder,  and  the  dci^ree  of  BneneMs 
required  in  Uio  product ;  heavy  |>im'ders  sulMidiii? 
almost  immediately,  while  li^lit  ones  otlen  tako 
MVeral  minutes  to  dofKNute  tlu'ir  coarser  }K)rtion. 
Sometimes  three  or  mi>ro  vewvls  are  employed, 
and  the  muddy  Kquor,  after  remaining  a  sli<irt  time 
in  the  tint,  is  poured  into  tho  next  one,  and  thii<. 
in  a  short  time  longer,  hito  the  third,  and  so  on. 
until  the  hmt  vessel  is  tilled,  by  which  meuns.  pow- 
ders of  diilV*rent  degn'es  of  fineness  are  obtained  ; 
that  de{Misited  in  the  lust  vessel  being  in  the  minu- 
test state  t)f  division.  (See  Chalk,  Bistre,  Dk- 
CANTATioN.  Encr^roRATiox,  t&C.) 

EMBROCATION.  Syn.  EMSRorATio,  {Lnt., 
from  c/i6Vc,X'^,  /  mmntru.)  A  fluid  medicino  rubbed 
on  anv  part  of  the  iKNiy. 

EMBROCATION,  COMMON.  Syn.  Eu- 
BROCATio  CoMMfXis.  7Vr/;.  X •  C.  IF.;  Sewjui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  yi\ :  distilli'd  vinegar  (i^ 
pints:  mix.  and  adtl  proof  spirit  .')  pints. 

E.M BR< )C ATION.  ilV E.^^TON I  VN.  Sfjn, 
Emb.  TKRKniNrniN.f:.  I'rrp.  Oil  of  tnr|icntine  mid 
olive  oil,  of  each  ^iiM  ;  dilute  suipiinric  acid  foiij  : 
mix  well.     For  rlit«iinaiiNm. 

EMBROCATION  TOR  BRCISKS.  7Vr/i. 
I.  Soup  liniment  5  oz. ;  liquor  of  ununonia  1  o?.. ; 
mix. 

II.  Soap  liniment  .3  oz. ;  oil  of  tuqwutine  "2  oz. ; 
camphor  I  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  Tincture  of  cnntharid>'?i  and  reetified  spirit, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  camphor  and  oil  (if  orlLTanuni.  of 
each  ^  oz. :  mix. 

IV.  Sal  ammoniac  I  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  ^ 
pint  :  diw^lve.  • 

V.  .^ugar  of  lead  ^  oz. :  distilled  vinegar  and 
water,  of  eurh  ^  pint :  ilismilve. 

EMBROCATION  for  IIOOPINO  (MUcUI, 
ROCHK'.*^.  Prep,  .^weet  oil  'J  •»/. ;  oil  of  amber 
1  oz.  :  oil  ofeloven  1  dnirhni :  mix, 

EMBROCATION  TOR  STRAINS.  (Jn 
HnrMCfi.''.  l*n p.  I.  Soft  snap  and  oil  of  tuqMMi- 
tiiii'.  o\  eaefi  4  o/. ;  oil  of  rosemar}'  and  canqihtT, 
iiffaeli  1  drarhin  :  mix. 

II.  Olive  oil.  oil  of  turpentine,  and  eliler-flnwer 
ointment,  of  t-aeh  '2  u/.. ;  mix.  and  add  oil  of  origa- 
num .'}  drachms. 


EMDROIWTION,  LYXCirS.    Prep,  Stoep 

alkanet  root  in  sweet  oil  until  the  Litter  becomet 
sufficiently  colored,  then  scent  with  cveutal 
oils. 

EMBROCATION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AM- 
MONIA  AND  SOAP.  '  Syn.  Emr.  Avmoxk 
AcETATis  CL'M  Saihine.  Prfp.  (1*.  i,\j  a.  Soap 
liniment  and  solution  of  acetate  of  anunoBia,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  mix. 

h.  To  the  last  add  liquor  of  ammonia  f  oiij.  For 
KpraiuN,  bruises.  &<!. 

EMBROC.VTION  OF  AIAM.  Syn.  Emi. 
.-Vli'mims.  Alum  ^  oz. :  distilled  vinepir  and  proof 
sjiirit,  of  each  ^  pint ;  mix.  For  cliilUains,  da- 
eased  joints,  «!tr. 

EMBROCATION  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn. 
Emu.  .Vmmom.e.  Prrp.  Liquor  of  ammonia  1  ni.; 
proof  s|>iril  and  water,  of  each  5  ot.     .\s  IwL 

EMBROCATION  OF  AMMONIA.  CAM- 
rUORATED.  Syn.  Em*.  Ammonlc  Acetatm 
C-AMrnoRATA.  Pri'p.  I.  Soup  liniment  and  liquor 
of  acetate  of  aaunonia,  equal  partu;  mix.  For 
s]>rains,  bniisi-s,  chilblains,  &c. 

1 1.  To  every  ounce  of  tho  above,  add  2  dn.  ci 
liquor  of  ammonia. 

EMBROCATION  OF  CA.MPIIOR.  SyK 
Emr.  i-AMfuuR.R.  Prep,  1.  Soap  huiuient  aad 
caiiipliorated  spirit  of  wine,  equal  parts. 

II.  fC oilier.)  Camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  earn- 
tial  oil  of  amber,  and  laudanum,  equal  imrUk 

KMBROCATION  OF  CANTHARIDES. 
Syti.  Em  a.  LiTT.fru  Emb.  Camtuariuiii.  Prrp. 
Tincture  of  cantlurides  and  campliorat(>d  spirit,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  mix.  Stinmlant.  It  sliould  be  urtd 
with  caution,  lest  the  abhuqHion  of  the  canthandsf 
induci*  stransriirv. 

EMBROC.VTION  OF  SOAP.  Soap  UnimeaL 
Tiie  following  U  also  n  roinmon  fonn  :  siift  soap  3 
oz. :  rainphor  1  oz. ;  soap  liniment  j  pmt :  vUtt 
and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  <>  oz. :  spirits  of  huti- 
liorn  1  oz. ;  mix.  For  sprains,  bruises,  chilblaiofc 
6iv. 

EMBROCATION.  .STIMCLANT.  Syw. 
Km II.  .*^riMii.\NH.  Prep.  Thom]><^n.;  a.  iJqiior 
of  aniuiouia  loij;  olive  oil  f 3vj ;  mix.  CkiI  to 
suri'  tlin>at,  vVe. 

//.  ComjMiund  camphor  liniment  f  3ix :  tincture 
of  canlhandi'S  f.lj  ;  laudanuni  foij  :  mix.  Rubb^ 
over  painful  joints,  and  o\er  the  iMwels  iu  colic 
and  cramp.     It  is  Minnilant  and  unodvne. 

EMBROIDERY.  (M.ld  and  silver  funry  work 
of  this  di'soription  may  Is-  easiest  cleaned  witii  > 
little  hjiirit  of  wine,  tiiher  alone,  or  diluted  with 
an  i-i|ual  wi-iirlit  of  water.  The  mmmon  praC" 
lice  of  UMini;  alkaline  or  aeiduloiis  liquon*  is  rfry 
injurious,  and  fre<|nehliy  tlestroys  the  beauty  of  tlr 
arti<'l<'s  insteaii  of  cleuninir  them. 

K  M  I]  R A  L I  >.  Sy N.  E M  K  R  Ai -  ui: .  •:  Fr. '•  .<m aracp. 
(d*  r.  A  precious  hton*-  of  a  iN-autifiil  jjfeeH  D'ior. 
and  rankinir  ni'\t  to  the  diamond  in  value.  .\  ba* 
emerald  of  4  or  '»  i;rains  iH  worth  as  many  pouoc'i 
uiif  of  10  jrrs.  aliout  'Jl.  |H*r  gr. :  om*  of  la  civ3i. 
I'l  -1/.  |H-r  ^r.,  and  m)  on  in  pnqsirtion  tn  iiie  u* 
cn-itM-  Ml  size.  One  of  "J  I  gre.  frtehi-d  10«W.  Af* 
ei)r(|iii<r  to  Vau-iuelin,  tli>>  eni'Tald  roiwNts  of  '>3| 
of  si!jr:i,  1(12  of  alumina.  1'<S  4if  eliieiua.  abuut 
'A^,  oi' oxide  of  eliromiimi.  anil  a  trace  of  lune.  Tb' 
tin''.''f  <-irii  raids  are  ohtaini'il  from  Peru. 

I:MI:RALI>S.  FACTITIOCS.     The  foUa«- 
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tag  m«thad  of  obtaining  arliGcinl  rnbiea  and  t 
al3>  is  «iCMiding1y  limple  and  ineipeaiiive,  and 
atltta  au  uiiple  held  (oc  (he  iu^niouH  eipuimnit' 
■liaL  Krcontly  prccipilated  and  wsU  WBJiliei]  hy- 
dnU  of  alumias  ii  molstvaed  with  i  few  drops  of 
nanlial  clinunale  of  poUsaa,  uid  knpadrd  lO  thai 
the  ma**  wmiiia*  a  linge  Karcily  perceptible  ;  il 
■  Itianollpd  out  into  small  sticks,  about  the  thick- 
B^  of  a  linror,  and  slowly  dried,  taking  the  pre' 
esulioii  ta  filTihe  Gbuth  llint  form  diirinE  dcaicca- 
ton  nith  freah  hy diati^  of  aluinlna.  Whf  n  per- 
fectly dry,  ODD  end  of  lliew  sticki  la  brought  intc 
the  teiwinatlon  of  tUa  flanu>  of  an  aiyhydrogeu 
blntpipe,  until  ■  portion  of  (be  man  i»  fused  into 
anDail  globule  After  the  lapee  of  a  frw  niiauttB. 
aevenl  minnlo  balls,  of  (ome  mllllinetreE  diiimeter, 
and  of  mch  intvnse  hardusM.  Ibit  quarti,  g[ami,  to- 
pu.gmiltei  can  be  easly  and  perceptibly  Kialch- 
ed  thvrrwitb,  will  form.  When  cut  and  potlshnl, 
they  appear,  hawever,  aligliUy  opaijue.  By  em- 
ploying nitrate  of  nickel  in  lieu  of  chroraatn  of 
polaanii  green-colored  globules  reaenibllnt;  iho 
tmrrnid  were  obtaioed.     (Bootlger,) 

By  the  nibstitutian  of  oxide  uf  chromium  for 
cliruinats  uf  polaaa,  Ibe  editor  of  Uiu  work  hu 
piucarHl  laclilion  genu  of  conaiderBbte  hsrdneM 
ami  bsauty,  Ihougii  elightly  opaque  in  eome  por- 
tjoa  of  Ihfi  maaai  But  ihia  migbt  doubllcH  be 
■Toidnt  by  more  careful  manipulation.  From 
•ome  eiprrimcnli  in  which  a  liKle  silica  was  added. 
Ibcre  «aa  lf«  Opacity,  though  in  oilier  respeels  (he 
■loiwa  were  inferior. 

EMETIC.  Stn.  Ehitique,  (Fr.)  Emeticus, 
llUl.'i  Eftriat.  ipT^  from  ifiu,  I  vomit)  A  med- 
icine which  exoiloa  Tomiting.  Tha  principal 
rmetjcs  arc  Ifecacvinua  and  TiinTAaUKii  Anti- 
uosr,  and  thtiT  priparaliona  !  and  (be  anlphalea 
of  line  and  copper.  The  Hmt  of  theie  a  commonly 
omployed  either  in  substance  or  infiised  in  wine, 
(vine  of  ipecai'uaoha.)  when  it   is  merely  wished 

thai  vincua  is  in  a  disordered  state,  or  overloaded 
arilh  food.  At  (lie  beginning  of  fevers  aud  other 
infiaminatary  disordeis,  the  timely  tulminislralion 
of  an  ••nietio  trill  ftequcnlty  induce  copious  dia- 
phuriJsiu  and  produoo  a  euro,  or  at  least  greatly 
miligatD  the  severity  of  (he  symptoms.  For  (bis 
pmiMat'  emetic  tartar  or  antimonial  wine  is  pref- 
tnblci  either  alone  or  combined  with  tpecacuanhn. 
When  pmsoa  has  been  taken,  and  the  stomach- 
pump  is  not  at  hand,  the  sulpliale  of  zinc  or  copper 
•fioald  bo  administered.  \  dr.  of  either  of  these 
aateances  abould  be  dinolvod  in  3  or  4  oz.  of  wa- 
ter, anil  a  third  sfaonld  be  taken  every  ten  minnlea 
imtil  vororting  is  induced.  The  operation  of  emet- 
'k»  la  powerTully  promoted  by  dtiukiiig  copiautly 
of  diliiMiU.  especially  warm  water-  The  latter,  in 
facli  Is  itself  an  ometie.  when  taken  in  quantity. 
Its  ma  will  also  prevent  that  dreadM  straining 
and  retching,  which  make  emetics  so  much  dread- 
ed by  some  penani-  Small  and  repeated  doaes  of 
einetia  ar*  frequently  administered  to  produce 
nau*ra,ia  many  diseasta  of  the  lungi  and  stomach. 
Rm-tica  sliould  be  avoided  in  plethoric  bnlHts,  in 
bamia,  pregnancy,  and  whenever  nn  inflamma- 
tory diatlieH  exiiits.  They  should  also  be  given 
wilii  great  cantion  to  young  cbiklren,  and  in  soch 
casts,  wino  or  powder  of  ipecacuanha  should  aloue 


ecpeciuily  rheumatism,  ai 
d  by  (emetics. 
EMETl.VE.     Syn.   Ebstis. 


Piep.  I.  regent  uoarsely- 
powdered  ipecacuanha  root,  first  in  ether  and 
then  in  alcohol.  Evaporate  tbo  latter  tincture  (a 
d[>'neas,  dissolve  in  water,  and  precipitate  with 
acetate  of  lead.  Wash  t)ie  precipitate,  dilTase  It 
in  distilled  water,  in  a  tall  giaa  vessel,  and  pas 
sulphureted  liydragen  through  it,  to  llirow  down 
tho  lead  ;  Rlter  aiKl  evaporate  to  dryncn.  Pr»i. 
Brownishred,  deliquescent  scales.  Emetic  in  doaea 
of  4  to  i  a  gr.     (Ann.  de  Chimie  el  do  Physique.) 

11.  The  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  digested  in 
water  with  calcined  magnesia.  The  deposile  B 
thrown  on  a  filter,  inihed  carefully  with  very  cold 
wnler,  and  dried,  llie  emetin  is  then  talten  op 
by  alcohol.  It  may  be  afterwards  combined  with 
an  acid,  and  ths  salt  may  bo  purified  witb  animal 
charcoal.  When  the  ometin  is  once  more  thrown 
down  by  magneaia,  alcohol  redissolvea  it  in  n  color- 
Jess  state.  Emetin  thus  obtained  is  yellowidi- 
white  and  pulverulent,  but  may  be  obtained  per- 
fectly while,  by  repeating  the  latter  pan  of  the 
proceo.    White  and  pure  emetiu   is  ematic  in 

Bcs  of  one-Hxteenth  of  a  grain. 

Prep:  Emetin  it  pulvereul.  inodorous,  and  bit- 

r ;  fuBible  at  133°  F. ;  very  solnbte  iu  alcohol, 
but  only  slightly  so  in  ether,  inls,  and  water.  It 
pnrtiatly  neutralJiea  the  acids,  forming  scarcely 
crystallizable  salts.  Tincture  of  iodine  produces  a 
reildish  precipitate  in  an  alcoholic  solnlion  of  eme- 
tin. With  tincture  of  galls  this  solutioa  behaves 
like  morphia  ;  but,  uulUts  tho  last  substance,  the 
salts  of  iron  produce  no  change  of  oolor  in  IL 

EMULSION.  Syn.  Emulsion,  {Ft.)  Emulsio. 
(Lot.,  from  imulgto,  (o  milk.)  A  milky  Uiud, 
formed  by  the  mechanical  admixture  of  oil  and 
water,  by  means  of  some  other  substance  that 
possesK*  the  power  of  combining  with  both.  Tho 
emubions  of  the  London  PbannBOfqiicia,  are  in- 
cluded imder  the  samo  head  as  mixtures.     In  the 
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EMULSION,  FARRIERS'.  Prep.  I.  (Simple.) 
Sweet  oil  3  Ol. ;  honey  or  moist  sugnr  3  oz. ;  salts 

shake  till  quite  cold. 

II.  (Pectoral.)  Camphor  9  dr. ;  ^irft  of  wine  1 
. ;  oil  of  aniaeed  90  drops ;  dissolve,  then  sdd 
simple  emulsiou  j  pint. 

E.MULSION  OF  ASAFIETIDA.  Syn. 
Ewi'LSio  AiuMETtojL  Prrp.  (Duclow.)  Asa- 
r[E(idB  Jviij  ;  powdered  gum  Jzvj ;  oil  of  almonds 
]  i  pints ;  water  1  quart ;  moke  an  emulsion,  strain 
through  linen,  and  keep  it  in  a  welt-corked  bottle. 
Antispasmodic. 

EMULSION  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Mwroa* 

iHrnoR.K.     E.  00.    E.  Cuh-uoiata.    Prep.  (P. 

E.  1833.)    Camphor  9j ;  lump  sugar  Jn    ' 

ti^Iher,  and  add  Uanched  almonds  }t 

,  then  gradually  add  water  t 


almoudsjea;  beat 
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EMUr>?I()N  OF  COPAIBA.  Si/n.  E.  Co- 
TAiBJR.  I* rep.  Bulwani  of  copaiba,  mucilaiQre  of 
gum,  and  Kiinple  sirup,  of  each  3ij :  wuUt  Jxij  ; 
mix.  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  uu  ounce  2  or  3  times  a  day 
in  certain  complaints. 

E.ML'LSION,  C  ATIIARTIC.  Syn,  E.  Pur- 
UANfi  ri'M  Rkhina  Jalap.f..  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Rrain 
of  jalap  10  gn. :  white  Hiiirar  3J  ;  ^  the  yelk  of  an 
ugjj  ;  orange-flower  water  3ij ;  water  f  Jiv  ;  mix. 

EMUU^ION  OK  (JUM.  Syn.  E.  AcACi.r- 
MiCTi'RA  AcAci.T..  Prrp.  (p.  E.,  Ih:J9.)  Sweet 
ahnondri,  l)lanched,  3x  ;  white  onirur  3v  ;  mucila^ 
f  Jiij  ;  water  1  quart     In  cnnjrhH,  &c. 

EMUI^^ION  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Syn. 
E.  Oi.Ei  Amvcdal.t..  Prep.  Oil  of  ahmmild  3iij ; 
thick  mucilaire  and  mmple  nnip,  of  eacli  ^i» ;  rom.^ 
water  f  Jj  ;  distilled  water  ^iij  or  51  v  :  mix. 

Rtmnrktt.  When  well  made,  this  is  an  cle^jrant 
and  elHcient  Hubstituto  for  almond  milk. 

E.MILSION  OF  PEUrVLVN  BAI>»AM. 
Siftt.  E.  Balsamica.  E.  Baijdami  Pf.ri'viam. 
Prep.  (Ger.  H.)  Balaam  of  Peru  3iv :  oil  of 
almonds  3vj ;  {mwdered  i;um  3J  ;  mix,  and  add 
cautiouRly  rose  water  f  ^vj. 

EMTLSION,  PCRiiATIVE.  Syn.  E.  Pir- 
OANS  ci'M  SfAMMoxio.  Prrp.  (P.  Co<l.)  Virjjiu 
Hcammony  10  irrM  ;  milk  f  5iv ;  su^ar  3iv  ;  cherry- 
laun'l  water  f  3ij  ;  mix. 

EMILSION  <)F  SPERM .VCETI.  &>«.  E. 
CKTArKi.  Prrp.  (F.  H.)  as  emulsion  of  wax.  De- 
mulcent. 

EMl'LSIO.V  OF  TIMIPENTTNE.  .Vy«.  E. 
Tkri:ui\tui\.k.  Prrp.  Chio  tur|M>ntine  3ij  :  white 
HUtriir  ^j  :  yelk  of  1  o^[r;  milk  of  almonds  fjiv  ; 
mix.     In  ifleets. 

EMILSION  OK  OIL  OF  TIRPENTINE. 
Syn.  E.  Olki  'rKRr.inxTiiiN.r,.  Prrp.  Oil  of  tiir- 
{M'Utine  ^j  ;  white  sii|;ar  3J ;  yelk  of  Jine  e^jjr ;  mix. 
For  ni'pliritie  puins. 

EMILSION  OK  WAX.  Si/n.  E.  Crn.F..  E. 
C.  Ami.k.  Prrp.  (tiuilxiurt.'^  Whitr  w;ix  3.) :  I»«'W- 
dered  tjinii  3isH  ;  w;iler  f  ^wiv  :  f<iriij)lf  hiriip  1  ^iv  : 
put  tiie  wax  with  the  ririi]!  aiid  ifiini  into  a  w;inii 
mortar,  trituntf  with  a  wunii  |N-st!i-  until  united, 
then  add  the  wiitrr  warm  i;r:ii]ii:illy,  and  rini- 
tiuiie  till'  n<;it:ili(in  till  (jMili-  cold.      I>«'mii]r<'iit. 

ENAMELS.  Nvrt.  Emmx.  Fi.:  Si'mmkl/.ui.vs. 
\(irr.  TraMspnri'nt  or  opa'pie  t•ul>^itan^l■^'.  usually 
foniied  (if  i^laNH  eolnp-d  with  niftallic  o\idi'>.  and 
npplii-d  in  a  thin  Htratuni  to  hrifrhtly  |>olished  mc- 
tallie  surface",  eoj»pT  <ir  jfold.  on  whirh  they  iin» 
fused  hy  the  tlame  of  a  lamp  ur«;fd  hy  the  hlow- 
pi|ie,  or  hy  the  heat  of  a  KUiall  tnniace,  and  in 
coulin;riorm  a  sort  of  vitrrouH  vaniish.  The  art 
of  enamellinrr  Rcquin-d  tli<<  •rrrati  Ht  |M<rffetiou  in 
unrient  tim<'s,  and  very  lM>aiitifnl  siN'eimt'ns  are 
still  preserved,  whieh  th<-  nifKli-ruN  are  uuuhli'  tu 
eipial,  and  with  thi>  uiatcrialM  uf  which  they  art- 
totally  unarquainted.  .Vt  th<>  pn'snit  day,  this 
pleasini;  and  um'I'uI  a)>plieatioTi  of  hiiniau  indnstry 
is  earrifd  on  with  tin-  irn'ati-jit  sueei-w  hy  tin-  V**- 
netian<«,  and,  aftiT  tliriu.  hv  tli«'  Kn-neh.  Th'' 
limits  of  thi«  work  will  not  pi-niiit  a  tli-siTiption  of 
th»»  various  «iiM»ratiotis  of  »MiamelhuL''<  ulu'-h  essen- 
tially d<'|M-nd  on  skilful  niauipiiiiitioii :  a  knowh  d>:f 
of  whieh  eau  only  Ini  ohta:u«-d  hy  lon^  prar-ti<-e. 
'Y\\*'  prrpnrnfinn  nf  i-iiaiii«'|<.  |irin<;,  hoU'-Vfr.  fh- 
tirely  df|M'i)dfnt  on  ehfinistnt'.  I  d'-fui  it  pro|M-r  to 
presi'Ut  the  following  formnla*  to  the  reader.     It  '\t> 


nevertheless  ri^it  to  remark,  that  almost  even* 
artist  has  his  own  receipts.  (See  Grns,  and 
Pastes.) 

The  hasia  of  all  enamels  is  a  hi|rh!y  transparpot 
and  fusihlc  gloMs,  which  readily  receives  a  ro!ur  en 
the  addition  of  metallic  oxidesi  As  this  is  n>quirrd 
in  the  i>n'partttiou  of  many  of  thoac  that  fioUov,  it 
is  placed  first. 

•  ENAMEI>!.  BASE  OR  FLl^X  FOR.  Pref 
Red  lead  1  (i  parts ;  calcined  borax  3  parts  ;  pov* 
dered  tlint  (flahS  1:2  parts;  powdered  tlinls  4  i»art«; 
fuse  in  a  HeMtian  cnicible  for  Vi  huiirs.  thm  pov 
it  out  into  water,  and  reduce  it  to  u  |iuwder  m  • 
hiscuit-ware  mortar.  (Wvuu.  Tranf.  ^Of.  ArU, 
1817.) 

IL  Powdered  flints  10  |iarts;  uitrc  and  white 
arsenic,  of  each  1  i»art ;  os  last.     (Wynn.) 

in.  I'lint  class  3  oz. ;  red  lead  1  oz. ;  as  laH 
(Wynn.) 

IV.  Red  lead  18  parts ;  borax  (not  calcined '  II 
parts  :  flint  t^ass  10  parts  ;  as  last.     (Wynn.' 

V.  Fhut  class  G  parts;  flux  No.  II.  'above' 4 
parts  :  r(>d  lead  H  p:irts;  as  last.     (Wynn.) 

VI.  Tin  a  to  .">  parts  ;  lead  10  parts;  calcine  ia 
an  iron  }M>t  at  a  dull  elierr\'-red  heat,  and  scnpr 
ofl'the  oxidf  as  it  fonns,  obsen-in^  to  obtain  it  qu;l' 
free  fn)m  uudecoiii|K)s<>d  metal :  when  enr»u:;li  01 
the  dn>?«  is  obtained,  reduce  it  to  fine  powd*  r  by 
Cnndin<riind  elutriat'cui,  then  mix  4  |iurts  of  tlu» 
|K)wder  with  an  eipial  'veight  of  pure  sand  or  ]v%- 
dered  flints,  and  1  of  ^ra-salt,  or  other  alkuliof 
mattiT.  fuM>  the  mixture  lu  a  Hessian  crucible.  a»i 

j  prorri'd  as  Ik* fore.     The  U'st  proportions  of  th»*  lii 
:  and  !ead.  for  all  ordinary  purposr-ii.  are  abuut  3  cf 
!  tlu*  former  to  10  of  the  latter.   The  calrtned  uiilfd 
oxidi's  are  couunonly  called  **  ealrinc.** 

VII.  Li-ad  and  tin,  equal  par1>  :  calcine  &p 
above:  and  take  of  the  mixed  oxidfs.  ur  r jleiae 
and  croiiiid  flii.ts,  ofeach  1  part:  jmrr*  rnlt^artiua- 
ate  of  i^^ita-h  'J  par!^  :  as  before.      :(  hapli;. 

'  VIII.  Li  ad 'io  parts;  tin  Xi  parts;  rai'Mii*  ok 
ImMop',  t!iiu  mix  .'jO  p.irls  of  the  rafrtn*-  u;;h  aj 
I  t-ipial  W'-lLTlit  of  flints,  i:i  powdrr,  and  I  lb.  0:  •Jtr 
:  of  tartar:  a-luf-irr.  A  tine  dead  whitr.- enu:::t-i 
'    Ni-ri.  KiKiekrI., 

j  Hn.ifnk-t.  Till'  prieiM' qualities  of  the  pn.idi;eu 
'  <»f  th«.*  alKivi'  priHTssrs  (|f|>cnd  cre.'iily  U}M)n  '.V 
j  diiratitju  and  deirp-c  of  heat  fUip'.oyd.  By  lu- 
I  ep-aj-inir  th'-  <|iiantity  if  •••anil,  ul.iwi,  nr  tbix.  tip 
'  enainr-l  is  riiiiii-p  d  m«'rf  fiiMbb<.  tiiul  the  <->;i,kr[!v 
and  whiti'ucss  in  inep'asi-d  bv  the  addition  o(  vxtit 

m 

of  tin.  The  use  of  Ixjrax  should  bo  avoided,  or 
used  vt-ry  sparinirly.  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  eDAOiel 
ertlon'M'f  and  lost'  eolor.     iTillisrh.) 

ENAMELS.  BI^ACK.  Prrp.  L  PunrlayS 
parts  ;  protoxide  of  iron  I  part ;  mix  and  fuse.  \ 
Hue  black.     •Clnui't..' 

II.  Calcined  iron  'protoxide)  I 'J  jiarts  :  ovd' of 
cobalt  1  part ;  mix  and  add  an  equal  weijrhi  i>i 
whit*'  flux. 

III.  Pfn>xid«'  of  n)aninm<*^  3  ports;  zafTre  I 
|>art  :  mix  and  a>!d  it  as  requin'ii  to  whitt*  flui. 

ENAMELS.  BLCE.  Prrp.  Either  of  lli^ 
tluxcs  t;(tli)p'd  with  o\idt'  of  eolsdt. 

II.  Sand,  red  N'ad.  and  nitn*.  of  each  III  piflt', 

flint  ;;liiss  or  |rroiind  tliiits  *J0  parts  ;  o\ide  of  rolo.! 

'  1  part,  iiinff  iif  IcKs.  th*'  quantity  wholly  d'jitai!' 

iiiL'  on  tin-  (lipth  nf  cjilor  n-quirfd. 
I      ENA.MELS,   BROWN.     Prep.   I.    Red  le*l 


I  m  viv  Trquiiwl  proportii 

a  the  cdui  dnurvd.     A  little  oiida  at 

aflre  in  rrequcDtl)'  ■ddiiJ,  and  aJten  the  sliadB  of^  lanip,  uri^d  by 


latatBncea  produce  ahndn  oF  red  of  the  meat 
ita  liuc:  when  most  perfect,  the  enauial 
Tram  tlio  fire  quitp  colorioaii,  and  attrrwanb 


pfroi 


II.  Maiit^neM   5  parta ;    red  lead    IE   puts 
lint  pnrder  ^  puits  \  niiji. 

III.  Mau^nne   9  parts;    rod  lewi  34  parU: 
Bint  pou'dpT  IG  parts.     (Wynu.) 

E.V.V.MELS,  URKEN.    Prrp.  I.  Fl«aib..i 
block  Diide  or  copiwr  1  oz. ;  red  oxide  of 


blowpipe. 

K.\'.A.VlELS,  ROSE -COLORED.  Prtp. 
Purple  euunpl,  or  its  cl<^nicnts,  3  parte;  Hux  90 
parts ;  mii  and  odd  ailvei-lcitt',  or  oxide  of  lilver, 
1  part  or  l™.. 

EKAMKLS,  TBANSPABEN'T.  Either 
at  llio  ftuxn.   cxcc[it  the  last    Uirce.     (Sea  alio 

i  I  PiWTES.) 

ENAMEL.S,  VIOLET.    Fnp,  iiialiao  or  d- 

td  niido  of  eopper.    kolioe  frits  or  flnxcii  coIofkI  with  small  quiiDlilits 

of  p»roiidp  ot  inanganpEw.     As  tlie  color  depends 

oil  llio  iupIhI  tiptii;;  at  tlie  muximum  of  oxidation, 

Willi  all  iiubaluiiccs  lliat  would  abatmct 

ts  Diyncn  alioiild  be  avoided.    Tlie  same 

vniarks  0]<|ily  li>  other  iiietuUic  oxides. 

Ida       ENA.MELS..YEI.LOW.    iVr/>.  t.  Red  lead 

fre-   S  01. ;  oxidp  of  uiitinftny  and  tin,  calcined  loge- 

tlicr,  ofeachloi.;  inix  nod  add  flm  (Xo.  IV.)  IS 

Mm-   oz. :   tiiix  and  fuse.    (Wynu.)    IJy  varying-  the 

of  t'le  ingrcilieuts,  vtuioua  aliadea  may 


II.  .Vsaboi 
Lev  dici-ivo. 

ill.  Copper  dust  and  litUarge,  of  each  3  ox. ; 
nitre  I  oi. ;  sand  -i  «, ;  flux  us  much  as  required. 

IV.  Add  oxide  of  chrome  to  a  sufficient  quantity   any  oT 
of  flux  to  produce  the  desired  >liude:  w' 
manai^d.  (ho  color  is  superb,  and  will 
F«(y  xri'at  heat ;  but  in  coiiiniuu  liaiidi 
gDCDily  turns  on  llio  dood-lcuf  tiup*. 

V.  Transparent  tlui  5  ox. ;  black  oxide  oi  cop-  oz. ;  iii 
per  3  Bcrupln  ;  oxide  of  cliroine  'i  grs.  Itescui-  |  pn^itii 
blr*  (he  emerald.  I  be  prodi 

VI.  IMix  blue  and  yellow  enumel  in  the  requir-  "  ' 
h1  praportioiiii. 

ENA.MELS,    OI,IVK, 
maniel  i  parts  ;  black  aud  vrllim'  do.,  of 
Ban;  mix.     (.Seo  al«i  Brown  i'.nxar.!*.) 

EXA-MEU-l,  OKAN'tiE.    I'rrp.  1.  Jlcd  lead  I  nminouioc.  otcHcli 
13  parts;  r<-d  Milpliatr  of  irun  uiid  oxide  at  anli- 
nony,  of  rach   I  |Kirt ;  fliiil  powdrr.'}  parta  ;  col- 
rar,  powdiT,  uod  melt  Willi  tlux,  aU  purls. 

IL  l^d  lead  Vi  parts;  oxide  of  aiiliinony  4 
parts :  tliut  powdi'r  'i  puidi ;  red  tiul]>liatu  of  iron 
I  port ;  i^ulcini'.  lliea  add  Dux  5  purtu  to  every  3 
part*  nf  Ibis  inixliire.     [Wvnn.) 

EXAMELS.  Pl'ltPM:.  I'wrp.  I.  Flux  color- 
rd  with  oxide  of  golil,  purple  precipitulc  of  canaiua, 
or  peroxidr  of  iijuii;;unrsc. 

II.  Sulphur,  nitre,  vitriol,  antimony,  and  oxide 
rf  tin,  uf  each  I  III. ;  red  leoil  lit)  Vjf. ;  mix  uud  [  fa 
liise,  cool   and  powder,  odd  rwD  copiier  I!) 
■sffre  1  oz. ;  


n.  Lead,  tin  ashes,   litliar^,  antimony,  and 
,  sand,  of  each  I  oz. ;  niiro  4  oz. ;  mix,  fuse,  and 
Good     blue  i  [wwdcr ;  and  add  the  product  to  any  quantity  of 
'     dux  nccnnliiig  to  (lie  color  required. 

III.  AVIutu  oxidu  of  antimony,  atiuii.  and  sal 
re  carbonate  uf  lead 

1  103  iNtrtB.  oa  required;  all  in  powdir;  mix,  and 
expose  to  a  lieut  miflicienlly  high  to  deconipwe  (ho 
Bul  Huiinoniac.    Very  bright. 

IV.  Flux  fused  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  a  littlo 


o  (ho  metallic 


mid  ton: 


of  C 


iH-lled  moM  villi 
a  copper  rud  all  Ihe  litiie,  tlieii  [Jan-  it  iu  rrucihln, 
uul  subiiiil  (hem  la  t)i<-  action  ot  u  reveiberutory 
Itanuc-  for  -U  Ixnirs.    (Pliil.  .Mai;.) 

Bemartu,  Tliis  is  said  to  be  thp  |iurple  enamel 
died  in  tli<-  niasaie  piclurrs  of  ift.  Peter's  at  Itomo. 

£NAMEI>S  KEl).    /'r<-/i.  I.  SulpliBloofiron 
(c^cinnl  dark)   1   ]i    ' 
Bni  (IV.j  and  I  ut 


difficult  to  mana)^  If  a  tliin  iibii  of  oxide  of  silver 
bo  sjireud  over  Ilia  surfuca  of  the  enamel  to  bo 
colored,  exposed  lo  a  moderute  heat,  Iheii  with- 
drawn, and  the  fihn  of  reduced  silver  on  the  eur- 
oved,  the  part  under  will  be  found  liD)>cd 
OI  n  iiiie  yellow. 

Rtmarkt.  Superior  yellow  enaniels  are  Ices  eaa- 
ly  produCHl  than  inotit  other  colon ;  tlii'y  requiru 
but  little  tlux,  and  that  nioslly  of  a  mutullic  na- 


KXAMEI,S.  WHITE.  Pr„,>.  I.  Cahint, 
(fiom  i  parts  of  tin  mid  1  part  of  lead  calcined 
togclheT)  I  part;  flue  crjolal  or  frit  '.i  [lurla ;  a 
very  triAini!;  quantity  of  maii^uni'se ;  powder,  mix, 
mell,  and  pour  the  fuiu^l  ma»  into  clean  wiiler; 
ir-'  of  fi  piirta  of  I  dry.  powder,  and  uvaiii  fuw,  and  n'|ieal  lite  wliulo 
itliur,  3  larls  j  dork  red.  |  procemi  ,3  or  4  times,  olmervins  (o  ai    " 


(WjiiD.)  iiatioii  with  smoke,  dirt 

II.  Red  suljiliale  c(  iron  3  parts :  Hux  (No.  1.)    dead  irliilr. 
6  pnrtx;  while  lead  .'I  |iarlii :  lifflit  rcil.     iWynn.)    I      IL  Washed  diuphorelir  anlimoiiy  1  jmrt;  flne 

III.  PuMc  or  flux  colu-rd  wilh  llic  rvil  or  ]>n>- 1  rIbm  (pertectly  tree  tmiii  U-iid)  ,'l  piirtH ;  mix,  and 
loiliio  uf  copper.     Sliaiild  the  ciiliir  |iuim  inio  tlie  ,  jiroceed  ad  befare.     Vtrgjiur. 

(leen  or  brnwii.  ftoiii  the  |iartial  peroxktiii-nieni  of '  Jtnntari*.  For  white  enumel.  the  uniclea  must 
Ihe  copper,  from  llie  heat  being  raided  (oo  hi|h,  r  be  perfeetly  fri'e  from  fnreiini  admixture,  us  (his 
(be  red  color  may  b"  restored  by  Ihe  addition  oT  i  would  hnport  a  ccrior.  When  well  iiiunajred,  either 
anv  carhonoccuux  malliT.  as  tuliow,  or  charcoal.       of  the  above  forms  will  produce  u  pulls  tliut  will 

iV.  Hie  most  beautiful  and  coAly  red,  iiiclininR    rival  the  opaL 
to  (he  purple  liiijie,  is  pm lured  by  liiiaiii([  (I ass  or  '      ENEJIA.  {From  lrniii!r,lo  injrrl.)     A  clyster. 
Box  with  the  •xide  or  salla  uf  gold,  or  wilh  the  j  elyster,  lavement,  or  injection.     Medieine  usually 
purple  pm^iriitate  of  cuHsiiHi,  whicli  consii4s  nf  Rold  { liquid  i_iomtliniti  caseour}  thrown  into  the  rectum 
■nd  tin.    In  the  liunda  of  the  ikilful  artist,  any  of  I  or  lower  howebi.    'Hie  iiuiiiber  of  sub«taueca  em- 
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ployed  in  the  preparation  of  onemata  is  very  ^reat ; 
the  following  arc  Mine  of  them,  oirangod  accord- 
ing to  their  effects. 

I.  (Aiwrieuls  or  Cathartics.)  Aloes,  colocynth, 
senna,  various  pur^ng  sultf*,  ^uel,  decoction  of 
marahmallows,  decoction  of  linmred,  wann  water, 
&jC.j  are  commonly  cmi>loyed  to  promote  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  to  destroy 
woniiH. 

II.  'I'obacco  infusion  or  smoke  is  employed  to 
relax  the  powers  of  the  body,  to  remove  spasms, 
and  to  produce  syncope. 

HI.  J)emulcents,  as  decoction  of  starch,  gam, 
isinglass,  glue,  &c.  either  alone  or  combined  with 
<^um,  are  used  to  protect  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines and  to  allay  irritation;  as  also  to  restrain 
diarrha^a,  especially  when  combined  with  astrin- 
gents, as  Io;r>\-ood,  catechn,  or  oak  bark. 

IV.  Animal  jolly,  soups,  broths,  milk,  6lc.  aro 
frequently  used  as  injectioiu  to  convey  nourish- 
ment to  the  body. 

V.  Anodynes  and  narcotics,  as  opium,  henbane, 
&.C.,  are  employed  to  allay  spasms  of  the  bowels, 
stomach,  uterus,  bladder,  5lc. 

It  is  generally  regarded  that  the  susceptibility 
of  the  rectum  is  only  \  of  that  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  to  exert  a  like  absorbent  action,  it  occu- 
I>ies  5  times  as  long  as  that  \'iflcus ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  do«te  and  the  interval  between  its 
repetition  should  be  proportionally  incrcasi>d.  This 
has  been  shown,  however,  nut  to  be  universally 
correct,  for  according  to  Orfila,  and  some  other 
authorities,  narcotics,  as  opium,  tobacco,  &.C.,  are 
more  readily  absorbed  by  tho  rectum  than  the 
stomacli.  Others  deny  this  altogether,  and  assert 
that  2  or  3  times  the  ordinary  dose  of  opium  may 
be  exhibited  pt^r  anum,  without  producing  any 
remarkable  eflect.     (Pereira,  Chnstison.) 

Clysters  usually  consist  of  some  weak  glutinous 
or  mucilaginous  fluid,  to  which  tho  active  ingre- 
dients aro  added  ;  or  a  decoction  or  infusion  is 
made  of  the  medicaments.  In  either  case  the 
fluid  is  administered  ivarm.  The  quantity  for  an 
udnlt  may  vary  (nm\  ^  to  }  of  a  pint ;  that  for  an 
infant  within  a  month  old,  should  be  about  1  oz. ; 
for  a  child  1  year  old,  about  ^2^  oz. ;  from  1  to  7 
years,  from  3  oz.  to  4  oz. ;  and  from  that  age  to  12 
or  14,  from  G  to  7  oz. ;  after  that  age  to  puberty, 
^  a  pint  may  bo  employed.  (Clysters  aro  usually 
administered  by  means  of  a  S}Tinge,  bladder,  or 
cla.xtic  bag,  furnished  with  a  rectum  tube.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  coats 
of  the  rectum  by  the  use  of  an  improperly  shaped 
pipe,  or  one  that  is  too  long.  A  neglect  of  this 
jjoint  often  i)roduce8  very  serious  consequences  in 
young  children.  The  extremity  of  the  pipe  or  tube 
should  be  j»erfectly  smooth,  well  rounded,  and 
rather  spherical  than  pointedy  and  in  using  it  no 
force  should  be  employed  I  once  witnessed  a 
case  where  a  young  infant  last  its  life,  from  an 
ignorant  nurse  forcibly  thrusting  the  tube  of  a  sy- 
ringe through  the  upper  parts  of  tho  rectum,  in  her 
attempt  to  administer  a  cl>'ster. 

Tobacco  smoke  may  be  administered  by  means 
of  a  double  pair  of  bellows,  supplied  with  air  from 
a  small  funnel  under  which  the  herb  is  biu'uing, — 
and  gaseous  matter,  by  connecting  the  rectum 
tube  with  a  small  gasometer,  exerting  a  trifling 
pressure  on  the  confined  gas. 


The  injection  of  large  quantities  of  liqaid  mat- 
ter into  the  bowels,  as  well  as  the  constant  use^of 
clysters,  (even  of  warm  water,)  is  deemed  by  the 
highest  mcdioal  authorities  to  be  injurious.  The 
bowels,  contfaiually  accustomed  to  a  atimulant, 
cease  to  act  without  one. 

ENEMA,  ANODYNE.  Syn,  Exema  Axodt- 
NUM.  4^rep.  Starch  jelly  ^  pint ;  laudanum  40  to 
OU  drops ;  mix.  In  dysentery,  diarrlioea,  cholera, 
colic,  &c. 

II.  {For  horeeit.)  Opium  1^  dr.,  (or  laadannni 
1^  oz. ;)  water  gruel  2  or  3  pints  ;  mix. 

ENEMA,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Syn.  E 
ANTisfASMODici'M.  Prcp.  Tiucture  of  asafoptida 
3SS  ;  laudanum  40  drops ;  thin  gruel  half  a  pint ; 
mix.     For  spasmodic  uflectinns  of  tho  bowels. 

ENEMA,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  E.  Aotiw- 
GENs.  Prep,  (H.)  Electuary  of  catechn  3ij;  lime 
water  f  fv;  water  5  or  6  oz. ;  mix.  In  diarrfacEa, 
&c.,  arising  from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  coats  of  the 
intestines. 

II.  Any  of  the  astringent  decoctions  (as  pome- 
granate, cinchona,  oak  bark,  galls,  &c.)  3  oz.; 
water  or  barley  water  6  or  8  oz. ;  mix.  As  the 
last. 

ENEMA,  CATHARTIC.  Syn.  E.  Cathh- 
Tic:u3i.  {Purging  clyster.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  D.) 
Manna  ^ ;  compoimd  decoction  of^  chamonile  \ 
pint ;  add  olive  oil  5J ;  Epsom  salts  fss ;  mix. 

II.  (P.  £.)  Senna  5^^;  water  fjxvj;  infow, 
add  Epsom  salts  Jss  ;  sugar  and  olive  oil,  of  etch 
5J  ;  mix  well.     Doth  the  above  are  purgative. 

III.  Epsom  salts  5J ;  dissolve  in  water  grudflr 
barley  water  ^xj  ;  then  add  sweet  oil  ^  ;  mix  well 
Purgative. 

IV.  Compound  decoction  of  mallows  \  pint; 
Ei>som  salts  5J ;  sweet  oil  f  Jij  ;  mix,  as  above. 

V.  {For  horses.)  Common  salt  8  oz.;  wazm 
water  1  gallon  ;  dissolve. 

VI.  (For  coKS.)  Common  salt  12  oz. ;  water  10 
pints;  dissolve. 

ENEMA,  COMMON.  Syn.  E.  Cosnnci. 
Prep.  (St.  B.  H.)  Bariey  water  1  pint ;  com- 
mon salt  5j ;  dissolve.  Purgative.  Decoction  of 
mallows,  linseed  tea,  or  water  gruel,  may  also  be 
used  as  the  solvent. 

ENEMA,  DOMESTIC.  Syn.  R  DoMEffl- 
CUM.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Milk  ^  pint ;  sngar  orbe- 
ncy  and  olive  oil,  of  each  5J ;  mix.  Laxative  ud 
nutritive. 

II.  Mutton  broth  and  oil,  of  each  4  oz. ;  brsn 
sugjir  1  oz. ;  dissolve.     As  Inst 

ENEMA,  EMOLLIENT.  Syn.  E.  Emol. 
MK.Ns.  Prep.  (H.)  Decoction  of  linseed,  bsriej, 
or  starch,  1  pint ;  linseed  or  olive  oil  1  01. ;  mil' 
Emollient ;  demulcent. 

ENEMA  FOR  COLIC.  Syn.  E.  Asncou- 
CUM.  Prep.  Infusion  of  chamomile  f  3X :  oil  if 
cajeput  or  pepi>ennint  5  drops;  (dissolved  in) 
sweet  spirit*}  of  nitre  40  drops ;  laudanum  lU drops; 
mix. 

ENEMA  FOR  FEVER,  Syn.  E.  Fewipt- 
Gi'M.  Prep.  (Collier.)  'ITim  gruel  f5«j;  "?•' 
5j :  mix.     In  low  fevew. 

ENEMA  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  E.  VEB«m- 
Gi-M.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Oil  of  turpentine  fjj ;  f^^^ 
oil  i  pint :  mix.     In  astcarides. 

ENEMA.  LAXATIVE.  Syn.  E.  LAXATivnt 
Prep.  (Richard.)  Linseed  and  senna,  of  each  ^; 
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water  1^  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  strain  and  add  glau- 
ber  or  EpKom  salts  3ij  to  3iij. 

ENEMA,  NOURISHING.  Syn.  E.  Nutri- 
■ICB.  Prep.  Strong  boef  tea  12  os.;  thicken  with 
haxtahorn  shavings  or  arrow-root  Ti  nourish  the 
body  when  aliments  cannot  be  received  by  the 
month  or  retained  by  the  stomach. 

ENEMA  OF  ALOES.  Syn.  E.  AlSrs.  (P. 
L.)  Prep,  Aloes  3ij ;  carbonate  of  potaasa  15  gn. ; 
baxiey  water  f{z;  mix.  In  ascarides,  atonic 
ameoorrhoea,  dec  It  should  not  be  employed  when 
inrilability  of  the  rectnm,  bladder,  or  genitals  ex- 
■Is.  nor  in  piles. 

ENEMA  OF  ASAFCETIDA.  8yn,  E.  Fas- 
TiDux.  (P.  E.  &,  D.)  Prep,  Add  f3ij  of  tincture 
of  asaicetida  to  the  qathartic  clyster.  ^Stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  carminative,  and  purgative.  An 
eicellent  remedy  in  hysteria,  flatulent  colic,  in- 
fantile convulsions,  worms,  hooping-cough,  Slc. 

ENEMA  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  E.  Cam- 
nottM.  Camthoe  Clyster  for  Horses.  Prep. 
Camphor  ^  oz. ;  dissolve  in  sweet  oil  by  heat ;  add 
i  01.  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  mix  well  together, 
and  add  gradually  warm  water  1  quart.  Diuretic. 
In  diiiicalt  or  olMrtmcted  micturition. 

ENEMA  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn,  E.  Copaib^e. 
Prep,  (Collier.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3ij ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 3iv  ;  extract  of  opium  1  gr. ;  make  an  ene- 
ma with  the  yelk  of  egg.  In  ascarides  and  cer- 
tain complaints. 

ENEMA  OF  COLOCYNTH.  E.  Colocyn- 
t:iidis.  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Compound  extract  of  colo- 
eynth  ^ij ;  soft  soap  ^ ;  warm  water  1  pint ; 
carefully  mix  the  first  two  by  trituration,  tlien 
gradually  add  the  water.  A  strong  purgative  in 
colic  auid  constipation  without  spasms. 

ENEMA  OF  OPIUM.  Syn,  E.  Opii.  E. 
Opiatum.  E.  Anodynum.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  De- 
coction of  starch  f  Jiv;  laudanum  30  drops ;  mix. 

IL  (P.  E.)  Starch  ^m;  laudanum  30  to  60 
drops;  water  f  3ij ;  make  the  starch  into  a  muci- 
lage with  the  water,  boiling ;  and  when  cooled  suffi- 
eaently,  add  the  tincture. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Laudanum  3j ;  water  ^vj ;  mix. 

Remark9.  The  above  are  the  orders  of  the  Col- 
leges, but  in  practice  the  quantity  of  laudanum  is 
freqaently  doubled ;  this  should,  however,  be  done 
with  great  care.  Opium  clysters  are  used  in  dys- 
Mitery,  colic,  cholera,  and  various  painful  afTec- 
tions  of  the  intestines,  bladder,  &c.  The  bowels 
should  be  emptied  before  its  administration,  and  in 
inflammatory  complaints  it  should  not  be  used  for 
the  first  48  hours.  Clysters  containing  opium, 
even  in  small  quantities,  are  dangerous  remedies 
^  young  children. 

ENEMA  OF  TOBACCO.  Syn,  E.  Tabaci. 
(P.  L.)  Prep.  Tobacco  3j  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  for  1  hour,  and  strain.  Violently  depress- 
\Df  and  relaxing;  producing  fainting.  It  is  ex- 
hibited in  strangulated  hernia,  Slc  :  3  parts  of  Vir- 
ginian tobacco  are  equal  to  7  ports  of  any  other 
kind.  fDaw.) 

ENEMA  OF  TURPENTINE.  Syn.  E.  Tb- 
nEBiNTiiiNjE.  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Oil  of  tur{>rntine  fjj ; 
yelk  of  egfir,  a  sufKciency  ;  nib  together  until  uni- 
ted, then  add  barley  water  f  ^xix ;  mix.  In  calcu- 
lus, flatulent  colic,  ascarides,  &c.  (See  Enkma 
won  Worms.) 

ENEMA  OF  SOAP.  Syn,  E.  Sapo.vis.  Prep, 


(St  B.  H.)  Soft  soap  3vj  ;  hot  water  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve 

ENEMA,  STIMULANT.  Syn.  E.  Stimulanb. 
(F.  H.)  Colocynth  pulp  3j ;  boil  in  water  1  pint 
till  reduced  to  two-tliirds,  then  add  conmion  salt 
and  sirup  of  buckthorn,  of  each  3j.    Cathartic. 

II.  (For  Horses.)  Common  salt  and  linseed  oil, 
of  eucli  8  oz. ;  hot  water  1  gallon ;  gum  arable  I 
oz. ;  mix.     In  stomach  staggers. 

ERGOT.  Syn.  Spurrru  Rye.  Secale  Cor- 
NDTUM.  Eroota.  Discosed  grains  of  rye,  much 
used  as  an  enmienogogue  in  small  doses,  and  to 
accelerate  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  protract- 
ed labor.  The  dose  is  10  to  15  grs.  ever}'  10  or  15 
minutes,  either  in  powder,  or  made  into  an  infu- 
sion. 

Pre9,  Ergot  of  rye  deteriorates  greatly  by  age. 
It  is  fed  on  by  a  description  of  acanis  resembling 
the  cheese  mite,  but  much  smaller,  and  this  insect 
in  time  destroys  the  whole  of  the  internal  portion 
of  the  grain,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shell,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  excremcutitious  matter. 
To  prevent  this  the  ergot  sliould  be  well  dried,  and 
then  placed  in  bottles  or  tin  canisters,  and  closely 
preserved  from  the  air.  The  addition  of  a  few 
cloves,  or  drops  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  or  strong  acetic 
acid,  or  a  little  camphor,  or  camphorated  spirit  of 
wine,  will  preserve  this  substance  for  years  in  close 
vessels.  The  following  method  has  been  proposed 
by  M.  Martin,  and  is  likely  to  prove  efficacious, 
but  is  somewhat  troublesome : — 

Ergot  in  good  condition  and  very  dry  is  steeped 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  gum  arable,  and  dried 
on  a  sheet  of  white  iron.  When  it  is  dry  the  op- 
eration is  repeated :  two  or  three  immersions  are 
sufficient  When  the  last  layer  of  gum  is  perfect- 
ly dr>',  the  ergot  is  kept  in  a  very  dr>'  and  well- 
corked  flask.  Gum  arable  cannot  be  prejudicial 
to  the  effect  of  ergot  of  r}'e.  {Jour,  at  Chhnie 
Med.  1841.) 

Ergot  is  mostly  kept  in  large  well  covered  tin 
canisters  or  boxes,  by  the  wholesale  druggists,  and 
these  are  placed  in  a  dry  situation. 

ERGOTINE.  Syn.  Ergotina.  A  substance 
discovered  by  Wiggers  in  ergot  of  rye,  and  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  the  active  constituent. 

Prep.  Submit  ergot  (previo«.sly  ground  in  a 
cofTec-mill,  not  powdered)  to  the  action  of  ether 
to  remove  the  fatty  portion,  then  digest  it  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  latter  solution  to 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup ;  treat  this  fluid  extract 
with  water,  which  will  dissolve  the  foreign  matter, 
and  leave  the  ergotine  behind.  It  may  be  further 
purified  by  re-sohition  in  liot  alcohol. 

Prupa.f  Vite9j  ^c.  Ergotine,  as  thus  prepared, 
has  a  brownish  red  color,  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and 
a  peculiar  unpleasant  odor  when  wanned.  Nino 
grs.  are  said  to  Ix*  equivalent  to  1^  07.  of  ergot 

ERGOT,  ESSENTIAL  SOLUTION  OF. 
(Lever's.)  Prep.  Ergot,  coarsely  powdered,  Jiv ; 
ether  f5iv;  digest  for  7  duys;  submit  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in 
ether  fjij.  Dnse.  15  to  30  dro{>s  on  sugar.  It 
exercii<es  a  similar  action  on  the  uterus  to  the 
crude  ergot.  / 

ERUCINE.  A  yellowish  white  suhi»tance,  dis- 
covered by  Simon  in  white  mustard.  (Kinupis  alba.) 
It  is  »foIuble  in  ether  and  esveutiai  oils,  and  in 
boiling  alcohoL 
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ERYTHRINE,  Pbrudo-krytiieixk,  Erytiiri- 
LiNE,  Amarythrixe,  Telerytiirine.  Substances 
obtained  by  Kane  and  Heeren  from  parmelia  roc- 
cella  and  leconara  Tartarca.  The  names  have 
been  differently  applied  by  these  autlioritics,  and 
hence  has  arisen  somo  confusion.  They  are  of 
little  interest  except  in  a  theoretical  point  of 
vieWa 

ERYTHROLEINE,   Ertthrolitmine,  Azo- 

LITMINE,     AZOKRTTHRINK,     SfaNIOLITMLNE,     £rY- 

THROLEic  Acid.  Substances  obtained  from  litmus 
and  archil  by  Kane.  They  are  but  little  known, 
and  have  not  been  applied  in  the  arts. 

ESCHAROTIC.  Syn,  Escharoticus.  (Lat, 
from  tcxupoi^t  to  scab  over.)  Any  substance  that 
destroys  the  texture  of  livinjgr  or^ranic  substances, 
with  the  production  of  an  eschar  {hx^R^)  or  scab. 
Escharotics  have  been  divided  into  eroding  ettchar- 
otics;  as  blue  vitriol,  red  precipitate,  burnt  alum, 
&C. ;  and  into  caustic  escharotics;  as  lunar  caus- 
tic, pure  potassa,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
&c.  All  caustics  that  produce  a  scab,  or  eschar, 
are  properly  escharotics.     (See  Caustics.) 

ESCHAROTIC  SOLUTION.  (Freyburg's.) 
Prep.  Camphor  30  grs. ;  corrosive  sublimate  460 
gn.\  strong  alcohol  450  grs.;  dissolve.  This  is 
em])loyed  in  the  Hospital  of  Charity  at  Berlin  iu 
syphilitic  vegetations,  and  especially  against  con- 
dylomes.  It  is  spread  over  the  diseased  surface, 
either  at  once,  or  after  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture. 

ESCULENTS.  (Esculentus,  Lat.)  Animal 
andtfresretable  substances  used  for  food. 

ESCULIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  found  by 
M.  Biissy  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnut  It  is 
but  little  known,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any 
use. 

ESENBECKINE.  An  alkaloid  found  by 
Buchner  iu  the  esenbeckia  febrifuga. 

ESPRIT.  (Fr.)  Spirit.  Tliis  term  is  applied 
to  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  essential  oils  and  to 
various  odorous  and  aromatic  essences.  Sold  by 
the  perfumers. 

ESPRIT  DE  BERGAMOTTE.  Syn.  Spi- 
RiT  OF  Bergamotte.  Prep.  Peel  of  the  Berga- 
luotte  oruuge  2  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  1  oallon ;  digest 
for  a  week,  add  water  1  quart,  auu  distil  1  gal- 
lon. 

II.  Essence  of  bergamotte  (best)  5  oz. ;  essence 
of  ambergris  (pale)  2  oz. ;  essence  of  musk  ^  oz. ; 
oil  of  verbena  i  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gal- 
lon ;  mix.     An  elegant  perfume. 

ESPRIT  DE  LA  ROSE.  Syn,  Spirit  of 
Roses.  Prep.  1.  Fresh  petals  of  roses  8  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  ^  gallon ;  macerate  for  a 
week,  and  distil  to  dr>'no8s  in  a  water  bath. 

II.  Salted  petals  14  lbs. ;  spirit  of  wine  4^  pints ; 
distil  i  gallon. 

III.  Attar  of  roses  2  dr. ;  neroli  20  drops ;  spirit 
of  wine  1  gallon ;  dissolve,  add  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, well  dried  and  in  powder,  1  lb. ;  agitate 
well,  and  distil  7  pints.     Very  fine. 

IV.  Spirit  of  wine  1  quart;  otto  ^  drachm; 
mix,  place  the  bottle  in  hot  water  so  us  to  wami 
the  spirit,  then  cork  close,  shake  until  cold,  and 
the  next  day  filter  if  required. 

ESPRIT  DE  SAVON.  Syn.  Spirit  of  Soap. 
Essence  ok  do.  Siiavixg  Fluid.  Prep.  Vene- 
tian soup  ^  lb. ;  subcarbouato  of  jvotaph  1  oz. ;  ben- 


zoin i  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  digMt  for  a 
week,  or  until  the  whole  is  dbsolved,  then  filter. 

II.  Best  soft  soap  ^  lb. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
dissolve,  cool,  and  aidd  oils  of  cinnaxnon,  (casBiaf) 
\i«rbena,  and  neroli,  of  each,  4  drops ;  disscrfved  in 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  mix  well,  and  if 
not  perfectly  transparent,  filter  through  blotting 
paper. 

Remarks.  Instead  of  the  above  perfumes,  15 
drops  of  essence  of  musk  or  ambergris,  or  30  dropi 
of  any  of  the  perfumed  spirits,  or  3  drops  of  attar 
of  roses,  or  6  drops  of  any  of  the  aromatic  eiKn- 
tial  oils,  may  be  added,  when  a  corrBeponding 
name  is  given  to  the  preparation,  as  esprit  ds  m- 
von  de  la  rose,  &c. 

This  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  is  need  for  Amt- 
ving,  and  is  very  convenient  in  travelling,  as  a 
good  lather  may  be  instantly  produced  withoat 
the  trouble  of  employing  a  eoap-box. 

ESPRIT  DE  SUAVE.  Prep.  Bm»ncee  of 
cloves  and  bergamotte,  of  each,  1^  dr. ;  neroli 
^  dr. ;  essence  of  musk  1  oz. ;  eau  de  rooe,  spirili 
of  tuberose,  and  the  strongest  spirits  of  wine,  of 
each,  1  pint ;  spirits  of  jasmin  ami  cassia,  of  each, 
I  quart;  dissolve  the  essences  ui  the  spirit  of 
wine,  then  add  tho  other  spirits,  and  when  weD 
mixed  add  the  rose-water.  A  most  delicioas  pv- 
fume. 

ESPRIT  DE  TAIN.  Syn.  Spiarrs  or  La- 
os Thyme.  Spiritus  Tiitmi.  Prep.  Tops  of 
lemon  thyme  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  dntil  7 
pints. 

ESPRIT  DE  VIOLETTES.  Syn,  Srnir 
OF  Violets.  Essence  or  do.  EseENCE  or  Oi^ 
Ris.  Prep.  1.  Florentine  orris  root,  reduced  tc 
coarse  powder,  i  lb.;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1 
pint ;  digest  for  14  days,  and  strain  with  ezpm- 
siou. 

II.  Orris  (as  above)  5  lbs. ;  rectified  t9irit  1  pi- 
Ion  ;  digest  as  before  and  submit  the  root  to  pov- 
erful  pressure  in  a  tincture  press,  to  extract  ^ 
last  portion  of  tho  liquor ;  filter.  Very  fragrant. 
This  may  be  advantageously  prepared  by  perci^i- 
tion.  # 

ESSENCE.  Syn.  Essence.  Esprit,  (Fr.) 
Essentia,  {Lat.y  from  esse,  to  be,  or  exist)  Thit 
part  of  a  substance  on  which  its  most  remariuUe 
properties  depend.  The  term  has  been  very  gen- 
emlly  applied  to  preparations  of  vegetable!  ff 
organic  substances,  that  contain  their  active  pria- 
ciples  in  a  concentrated  form,  but  it  is  mora 
properly  restricted  to  the  volatile  oils  obtained 
from  vegetables  by  distillation,  or  to  a  solution  of 
these  oils  in  alcohol.  In  Puarmacy  the  word  es- 
Kcuco  is  very  commonly  applied  to  concentratoi 
prt>parations  that  vastly  differ  from  each  other. 
Thus,  concentrated  mfusions,  decoctions,  liquoo, 
aud  tinctiu'es  are  frequently  called  easences  by 
tho  dnif^gidts,  but  tho  term  ** fluid  extract^ 
would  be  more  appropriate.  The  present  article 
will  be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  tlie  prindpal 
compound  essences,  or  those  that  undergo  some 
preparation,  beyond  being  merely  extracted  fran 
ve(retables  by  distillation  along  with  water.  The 
latter  will  be  considered  under  the  article  Oils. 

Prep.  The  concentrated  preparations  of  the 
pharmaceutist,  termed  essences,  are  mostly  pr^ 
pared  by  digesting  the  active  ingredient  in  recti* 
fied  spirit  of  wine,  either  with  or  without  the  addi- 
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tMMi  of  ft  certain  portioii  of  water;  or  they  are 
extMnporaneously  formed  by  dissolving  a  certain 
portion  of  the  eaBcntial  oil  of  such  suMtancee  in 
ths  ■pint.  In  this  way  are  made  the  essences  of 
IftTender,  of  musk,  and  of  ginger.  When  it  is 
deared  only  to  obtain  the  aromatic  and  volatile 
portion  of  the  ingredients,  the  latter  are  usually 
nnt  digested  in  the  spirit  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
mfainttted  to  distillation,  when  the  alcohol  comes 
ovor  fragrant,  and  loaded  with  aromatic  essential 
oil,  or  other  volatile  matter.  In  this  way  are  pre- 
pared most  of  the  fragrant  essences  of  the  per- 
fumer and  druggist,  when  simple  solution  of  the 
eaential  oib  in  alcohol  is  not  resorted  to.  In 
many  cases  the  active  principles  of  the  ingredients 
m  partly  volatile,  and  partly  fixed,  or  at  least  do 
not  readily  volatilize  at  the  temperature  at  which 
•leohol  di^ils  over.  This  is  the  coifc,  for  instance, 
with  the  active  portion  of  cubebs  and  Jamaica 
giifer.  In  such  cases  digestion  alone  should  be 
adapted.  When  the  principles  of  organic  sub- 
stances, of  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  concen- 
tnted  solution,  are  resinous,  oily,  or  but  little  solu- 
ble in  weak  spirit,  which  is  mostly  the  case,  the 
ftrongost  rectified  spirit  of  wine  should  alone  be 
employed.  In  the  preparation  of  essences,  with- 
ool  di^iation,  the  mctlied  by  percolation  is  pref- 
erable to  that  of  simple  maceration  and  expression, 
as  it  is  not  only  more  economical,  but  a  more  con- 
oeDtrated  solution  may  thereby  be  obtained.  The 
ingredients  for  the  preparation  of  essences  must 
nndergo  the  same  operations  of  bruising,  powder- 
mg,  or  slicing,  as  is  directed  under  TinctureSt 
preriouB  to  digestion  in  the  spirit,  or  other  men- 
4tniam;  and  the  length  of  time  they  should  be 
alktwed  to  infuse,  when  this  method  alone  is 
adopted,  should  not  be  less  than  ten  days;  but 
thb  time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  a 
fortnight,  or  longer.  During  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
riod frequent  agitation  should  bo  employed,  and 
when  the  ingredients  aro  so  bulky  as  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  fluid,  the  vefwcl  which  contains 
the  mixture  should  be  securely  fastened  by  a  bun^ 
covered  with  bladder,  and  inverted  ever>'  alternate 
day.  By  this  means,  the  fluid  unll  equally  extract 
the  virtue  of  every  portion  of  the  ingredients.  In 
all  such  cases  percolation  is  preferable.  For  the 
essences  used  as  perfumes  and  flavoring,  not  only 
most  tile  spirit  bo  perfectly  tasteless  and  scentless, 
but  it  roust  be  aim  quite  devoid  of  color.     (See 

CoifCENTRATED    DkCOCTIONS,  InFTSIONS,  LiQUORS, 

8naiT,  and  Percolation.) 

ESSENCE,  ANODYNE.  Syn,  Essentia 
AxopvxA.  Prep.  (Germ.  Ph.)  Aqueous  extract 
of  mMum  ^j  :  spirits  of  cinnamon  fj^'xx  ;  dissolve. 

ESSENCE,  ANTI-HYSTERIC.  Syn.  Ess. 
Ajrn-HTSTERiCA.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  The  same  as 
Md  spirit  of  ammonia. 

ESSENCE,  BITTER.  Syn.  Ess.  Amara. 
Prep.  (Ph.  Den.)  Wormwood  4  parts;  gentian 
root,  bitter  orange  peel,  and  blessed  thistle,  of  each 
1  part ;  alcoliol  45  parts ;  digest  for  a  week.  Dose. 
i  dr.  to  12  drs.,  combined  with  mixtures.  Tonic 
and  stomachic. 

teSENCE,  CEPHALIC.  Syn.  E.Cephali- 
CA.  Prep.  (Dr.  Ward.)  The  same  as  the  com- 
pound camphor  liniment,  P.  L. 

ESSENCE  DHEILLETS.  Prep.  Cinnamon 
3  OL ;  cloves  1^  oz.,  (both  well  bruised  ;)  rectified 
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spirit  2  quarts ;  digest  for  a  week.    Oil  of  cloves 
also  bears  this  name. 

ESSENCE  D'ORIENT.  A  peariy-Iooking 
substance,  found  at  the  hose  of  the  scales  of  the 
blay  or  bleak,  a  small  fish  of  the  genus  cyprinus. 
It  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of 
factitious  pearls. 

jPrep.  The  scales  are  scraped  from  the  fish  into 
a  tub  containing  water,  and  after  agitation  and  re- 
pose, the  fluid  is  poured  off,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  fresh  water,  and  this  in  its  turn,  after  agita- 
tion and  repose,  is  also  poured  ofl!  This  part  of 
the  operation  is  re.peated  till  the  essence  and  scales 
are  perfectly  fireed  from  impurities,  when  the  whole 
is  thrown  on  a  sieve,  which  retains  the  latter,  but 
allows  the  former  to  flow  through.  The  essence 
is  then  obtained  as  a  deposite  at  Uie  bottom  of  the 
vessel 

Remarks.  This  substance  has  a  bluish  white 
and  pearly  aspect,  and  is  employed  to  cover  the 
interior  of  glass  bubbles  and  beads,  in  imitation  of 
pearls,  or  mother  of  pearl.  Its  tendency  to  putre- 
fabtion,  while  in  the  moist  state,  may  be  obviated 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  of  ammonia. 

ESSENCE  DE  MYRTE.  Syn.  Essence  or 
Myrtle  BixMsoxa  Prep.  Myrtle  tops  (in  blos- 
som) 1^  lb.;  proof  spirit  9  pints;  digest  3  days, 
then  distil  1  gallon.     A  pleasant  perfume. 

ESSENCE  DE  TUBEROSE.  Prep.  The 
floivers  are  stratified  with  sheep's  or  cotton  wool, 
impregnated  with  the  purest  oil  of  ben  or  olives,  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  closely  covered,  and  kept  for  12 
hours  in  a  water  bath ;  the  flowere  are  thenfre- 
movcd  and  fresh  ones  substituted,  and  this  b  re- 
peated until  the  oil  is  sufliciently  scented.  The 
wool  or  cott<m  is  then  mixed. with  the  purest  spirit 
of  wine,  and  distilled  in  a  water  bath,  or  else  di- 
gested in  a  warm  situation,  and  in  a  well  closed 
vessel,  for  several  days ;  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  frequent  agitation  should  be  had  recourse  to. 
In  a  similar  way  may  be  made  the  esscnces^of 
ja.<qiiine,  violets,  and  other  flowers.     (See  Spirit.) 

ESSENCE  DES  VIOLETTES.  (See  Es- 
prit DKs  Violettes,  and  Spirit  of  Violets.) 

ESSENCE  FOR  THE  HEADACHE. 
(WARD'S.)  Prep.  Liquor  of  ammonia,  4  oz.; 
English  oil  of  lavender  ^  dr. ;  camphor  1  oz. ; 
spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Stimulant ;  rube- 
facient ;  used  for  local  pains,  as  headache,  colic, 
&C.  Compound  camphor  liniment  is  usually  sold 
for  it 

ESSENCE  OF  ALLSPICE.  Syn.  Ess.  op 
Pimento.  Ess.  Pime.nt.«.  Prep.  Essential  oil  of 
allspice  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  quart ;  dissolve. 
Vwd  OS  a  flavoring  by  cooks  and  confectioners. 

ESSENCE  OF  ALLSPICE,  CONCEN- 
TRATED. Oil  of  allspice  1  oz. ;  strongest  spirit 
of  wine  I  pint ;  mix.     As  last. 

ESSENCE  OF  AMBERGRIS.  Syn.  Ess 
AxBRiB  CriskjK.  TiNCTrRA  DO.  Prep,  I.  Am- 
bergris I  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint :  cut 
the  ambergris  into  small  fragments,  place  it  in  a 
strong  vewel,  secure  the  mouth  vor>'  firmly,  and 
expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  in  an  equally 
warm  situation  for  1  or  2  months,  frequently  sha- 
king it  during  the  time ;  lastly  decant,  and  filte^ 
through  paper. 

II.  To  the  last  add  a  fresh  emptied  musk  bag 
ond  proceed  as%efore. 
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III.  Amboixria  3  oz. ;   bladdor  miuk   1   oz. ;  | 
■pirit  of  aiiibrettc  1  firuUon  ;  an  before. 

IV.  Amberyfrw  ^  oz. ;  niiuk  3  drn. ;  lump  suj^r 
2  dra.;  nrriad  toother  in  &  Hinooth  Wed^ood- 
ware  mortar,  add  10  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  2U  drops 
of  true  balsam  of  Peru,  and  enoii^  ewenco  of 
jasmine  or  tuberose  to  convert  it  into  a  perfectly 
smooth  pante ;  then  put  it  into  a  stronjr  bottle  witb 
1  quart  of  rectified  Hpirit  of  wine,  obsen'in|iry  before 
addinjBT  the  whole  of  the  last,  to  raise  the  mortar 
out  well  with  it,  tliat  nothinjir  may  be  lopt ;  lastly, 
digest  for  (I  or  H  weeks,  as  above. 

Remarks,  Essence  of  amber|^  is  used  as  a 
perfume,  aud  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  sweet- 
scented  spirits  and  wines,  to  improve  their  flavor 
and  aroma.  The  last  two  formulas  produce  re- 
markably fine  products.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  either  of  these  added  to  luvcuder  water,  cau  de 
Colojrnot  tooth-powder,  hair-powder,  wash-balls, 
or  a  hojrsliead  of  claret,  communicates  a  delicious 
frasrrance. 

ESSENCE  OF  AMMONIACDM.  Syn. 
Em.  Ammo.viaci.  Prep.  I.  Ammoniacum  in  team 
1  lb. ;  bruise  it  in  a  very  cold  marble  mortac  with 
half  its  weight  of  coarne  and  well-washed  silicious 
sand  or  powdered  gloss;  add  inwlually  rectified 
spirit  of  wiiiu  ^  ]>iiit,  work  the  whole  to  a  smooth 
paste,  then  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and 
furriier  add  Hpirit  of  wine  1^  pints;  cork  down 
close,  digest  for  a  week  with  constant  agitation, 
allow  it  to  re}MMc  until  quite  settled,  then  pour  off 
the  supeniutaiit  transparent  liquid  into  another 
botlk  for  use. 

II.  Reduce  I  lb.  of  gum  ammoniacum  to  a 
cream  with  J  inut  of  boiling  water,  cool  a  little, 
place  it  in  a  Htrong  bpttle,  and  add  cautiously  1^ 
pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  forJl:  dotrn  closet 
and  macerate  for  a  few  da\-s ;  lastly,  place  the 
bottle  iu  a  moderately  warin  situation  that  the 
sediment  may  subside,  after  which  jwur  off  the 
clearest  [rartion  through  flannel  into  another  bottle. 

Remarks.  IJoth  the  al)ove  are  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  gum  in  Hulwtance,  fur  extemporane- 
ously preparing  the  milk  and  mixture  of  ammo- 
niacum. &,c.  They  are  said  to  possess  equal 
medicinal  virtue,  with  the  same  weight  of  solid 
gum.  The  {trod net  of  the  first  process,  when  well 
managed,  is  a  bountiful  pale  brownish -colored 
transparent  tincture  ;  that  of  the  second  is  milk  v. 

E.';JSKN(  K  OF  AMMOXIACUM.  (CON- 
CENTRATED.) The  preparation  usually  sold 
under  this  name,  aud  represented  as  iir'ire  an 
strung  as  the  mim  in  substance,  is  gencniljy  pr*»- 
pared  witii  the  same  qunulity  of  ingredients  as  the 
first  of  the  above.  A  stronirer  article  may  be  pre- 
pared by  a  similar  proctw  by  using  1  lb.  of  annno- 
uiacum  to  u  pint  of  the  sr^nfirl•Kt  rectified  Ppirit. 
As,  however,  a  clear  liquid  at  this  strength  is 
somewhat  ditlicult  to  produce,  it  is  ver\'  si'ldom 
attempted  by  druggists ;  they  therefore  generally 
content  thcmselvex  with  sending  out  the  liquid  at 
half  the  pmfiwed  strength,  leaving  the  label  to 
confer  the  additional  concentration. 

ESSENCE  OF  ANCHOVIES.    Prep.  I.  An- 
chovies 7  Um.  ;  pulp  through  a  fine  hair  or  bra«»- 
^ire  sieve ;  boil  the  bones  and  jKirtion  that  will  not : 
pass  through  in  wati-r  5  quarts  ;  strain,  add  to  the  ' 
clear  liquid  the  pulped  fish,  and  salt  aud  flour,  of  < 
each  1  lb.,  along  with  red  bole,  or  Infusion  of  co- 1 


chtueal,  sufliciont  to  col<w,  and  again  pass  the 
whole  through  the  sieve.  The  product  will  be 
about  20  lbs. 

II.  To  the  last  add  Cayenne  pepper  i  ox. ;  the 
grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  mushroom  catsup. 
4  oz. 

III.  Use  British  anchovies  (pickled  sprats)  or 
young  pilchards,  along  with  herring  liquor,  or  the 
drainings  of  anchovy  barrels. 

Use.  As  a  sauce  and  condunent ;  when  well 
prepared  it  has  a  fine  flavor. 

ESSENCE  OF  BI'ITER  ALMONDS.  (See 
Almond  Flavor.) 

ESSENCE  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  EsM^ntial  oil  of 
aln^ds  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  dih 
solve.     Ven'  iwwerful.     (See  page  49.) 

ESSENCE  OF  CHAMOMILE.  Prep.  & 
sential  oil  of  chamomile  ^  oz.  to  1  oz. ;  spirit  of 
wine  1  pint ;  mix.    White. 

II.  Gentian  root,  sliced  or  bruised,  I  lb. ;  diicd 
orauge  peel  ^  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  esBPH- 
tial  oil  of  chamomile  5  oz.;  macerate  a  wmIl 
Slightly  colored.  Some  persons  use  ^  lb.  of  qnao- 
sia  wood,  instead  of  the  gentian  and  orange  peeL 
Both  the  al)ove  are  stomachic  and  tonic. 

ESSENCE  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Em. 
Camphor  A  Do.  Coxcentrated.  Prep.  Cam* 
phor  (clean)  4^  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  m*ine  1  gil- 
ion ;  dittioive. 

Remarks.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  this  ts- 
lution  of  camphor  sold  by  the  wholesale  dnigpris, 
who  charge  a  considerable  price  for  it  It  ii  Vnj 
convenient  for  preparing  extemporaneous  eampbor 
julep  or  mixture.  About  ^  dr.  added  to  7^  dm  of 
distilled  water  fonus  I  oz.  of  a  traimparent  aqoe* 
ous  solution  of  camphor.  (See  Camphor  Ji'ur, 
p.  15C.) 

ESSENCE  OF  CAPSICUM.  The  sameii 
Essence  of  Cavenne. 

ESSENCE  OF  CARAWAY  SEEDS.  Spu 
EsK  (.'ari'l  Co.n'crntrated  Ess.  op  CARAWin 
Prep,  l^viential  oil  of  caraway  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  viae 
1  pint.  Used  in  dispensing,  and  by  confectioDeis 
and  cooks  as  a  flavoring. 

ESSEN(.E  OF  CARAWAY  SEEDS,  'doc- 
BLE  DISTILLED.)  Esseutial  oil  '2  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine 
1  pint. 

ESSENCE  OF  CAYENN E.     -Syn.  Em.Cif- 

sin.      CON'CEXTRATKD  EwENCK    OF  CaVENNE  PI^ 

PER.  Prep.  Ca}wules  of  capsicum,  bruir^.  3  Ibe.: 
rectified  spirit  1  gallon ;  digest  for  14  da\'a,  then 
press  aud  filter. 

Remarks.  This  liquid  has  an  intenKely  barnin; 
taste  ;  one  drop  is  sufiicient  to  deprive  a  perHm  of 
the  power  of  speech  for  several  seconds.  It  is  osrd 
as  a  tidvoring,  and  for  making  soluble  cayenne 
pci)|)er;  also  in  diH}H>nsing. 

ESSENCE  OF  (WSSIA.  Syn.  Ess.  Cama 
Prep.  Oil  of  cawia  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ; 
mix.     Uited  as  a  flavoring,  &c. 

ESSENCE  OF  CARDAMO.MS.  Syn.  E* 
Cardamomi.  Do.  do.  coxce.nt.  Prep,  l^essa 
rarfiamom  seeds  5^  \\». :  Fpint  of  wine  1  gallop: 
digest  for  a  fortnight ;  pre«i  and  filter. 

Rr marks.  Thw  pn'paration  id  verj*  convenient 
for  flavoring  cordials,  pastry.  &c.  It  is  ver\' pow- 
erful. In  the  druggist's  laboratory  it  is  frequently 
substituted  for  powdered  cardamoms  in  making 
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omnpound  extract  of  coloc>'Tith,  and  for  this  pur- 
pow  has  the  advanta^  of  adding  no  inert  mfiter, 
while  it  imparUi  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  seeds 
in  a  remarkable  de?reo.  When  used  in  this  way, 
it  is  added  to  the  Kxtract  when  nearly  cold  and 
■bout  to  be  taken  from  the  pan. 

Cardamom  seeds  are  very  difficult  to  bruise  in 
a  mortur,  and  seldom  fret  perf<?l:tly  crushed,  even 
after  long  beating.  It  will  be  found  much  the  best 
plan  to  grind  them  in  a  pepper-mill.  The  tests 
should  bo  separated  from  the  kernels,  as  the  for- 
mer are  quite  inert,  and  if  used  occasion  a  loss  of 
spirit  for  no  purpose. 

E.SS  ENCE  OF  CELERY  SEED.  Syn.  Con- 
centrated Em.  or  Celp.rt.  Prep.  Celery  seeds, 
bruiijied,  4  ox. ;  proof  spirit  1  pint ;  digest  10  days 
or  more.  Uge,  As  a  flavoring.  It  is  better  if  pre- 
pared with  rectified  spirit,  when  double  the  weight 
of  seed  mav  be  used. 

ESSENCE  OF  CINNAMON.  Syn,  Ess. 
CiSfXAMOMi.  As  Essence  of  Cassia.  Used  in  con- 
fectionrry  and  cookerv. 

ESSENCE  OF  CIVETTE.  Syn.  Ess.  Zi- 
siTHi.  Prep.  I.  Civette  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wino  1 
pint ;  as  essence  of  musk. 

If.  Instead  of  spirit  of  wino  nse  spirit  of  am- 
tevtte.     Utted  as  a  perfume. 

ESSENCE  OF  COLTSFOOT.  Prep.  I.  Bal- 
aam of  tolu  1  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
mnd  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  2  oz. ;  dissolve. 

II.  Tincture  of  tolu.  compound  tincture  of  beu- 
loin,  and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Remarks.  This  balsam  is  pectoral  and  stimu- 
lant. It  is  a  quack  remedy  for  consumption  and 
■KWt  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  is  more  likely  to 
kill  than  cure  in  these  complaints. 

ESSENCE  OF  CUBEBS.  Syn.  Eas.  Cube- 
*&  Prep.  Cubebs  4  lbs.,  (bruised,  or  preferably 
Round  in  a  pepper-niiil ;)  rectified  spirit  1  gallon ; 
digest  14  days,  press  and  filter.  This  essence  has 
a  very  large  sale,  and  if  carefully  prepared  from  a 
good  sample  of  the  drug,  is  a  most  excellent  prep- 
aration. It  is  generally  called  "  Conceiflrated  Ea- 
tenee  of  Cubeb»." 

II.  (Dublanc.)  Olco-resinous  extract  of  cubebs 
Sj ;  rectified  spirit  Jiij ;  dissolve.  This  is  a  very 
active  and  concentrated  form  of  administering  cu- 
bebs, but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding. The  fonner  is  the  one  always  meant 
whnn  **  fUw«.'nce  of  ('ubobs"  is  ordered. 

ESSENCE  OF  DILL.  Syn.  Ess.  Ahethi. 
Prep.  I.  Oil  of  dill  (auethum)  f  Jj  ;  spirit  of  wine 
f  jzix  ;  mix  ;  white. 

II.  Oil  of  dill,  extract  of  dill,  and  salt  of  tartar, 
of  each  Jss ;  spirit  of  wino  |  pint ;  digest  and 
itrain. 

Remarks.  Both  the  above  are  aromatic  and 
flatulent.  The  first  is  commonly  used  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  medicines,  especially  purgatives  for 
children. 

ESSENCE  OF  ERGOT.  Syn.  Ess.  Ergot*. 
Em.  Sfcali  CoRMfTi.  Concentrated  Ess.  op 
Ergot  of  Rte.  Prrp.  Ergot,  reduced  to  coarse 
powder  by  pounding,  or  preferably  by  grinding  in 
a  pepper-mill,  1  lb. ;  boiling  diHlillcd  water  4  lbs. ; 
mix  in  a  close  vei«s«>I,  and  digest  with  aintation 
until  cold,  then  put  it  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  add  rectified  tqiirit  H  lbs. :  macerate  for  a  week, 
press  and  filter. 


Remarks.  4  dr.  of  this  essence  are  equal  to  1  dr. 
of  ergot  in  substance.  It  is  8  times  the  strength 
of  the  infusion,  (as  usually  prepared  according  to 
the  formula  of  Fereira  and  others,)  and  3^  times 
the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  of  the  London 
Apothecary's  Hall. 

ESSENCE  OF  GINGER.  Syn.  Ess.  Zingi- 
BERis.  Concentrated  Ess.  of  Ginger.  Prep. 
I.  Unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  4  oz.,  (well  bruised ;) 
rectified  spirit  of  whie  1  pint ;  digest  for  a  fortnight, 
press,  and  filter. 

II.  {Oxley*9  concentrated  Essence  of  Jamaica 
Oinger.)  The  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the 
addition  of  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  essence  of 
cayeime. 

III.  Bruised  unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  12  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  2^  gallons ;  digest  14  days, 
press,  strain,  and  reduce  the  essence  b>'  distilla* 
tion  to  1  gallon  ;  cool  and  filter.  Remarks.  This 
produces  a  most  beautiful  article.  A  certain  me- 
tropolitan drug-house  that  does  very  extensively 
in  this  preparation,  employs  this  form.  It  is  at 
once  inexpensive  and  easily  performed,  as  the  spi- 
rit distilled  off  may  bo  used  with  advantage  for 
preparing  the  common  tincture  of  ginger,  and  sev- 
eral other  articles ;  2  oz.  of  this  essence  are  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  3  oz.  of  the  finest  ginger. 
A  single  drop  swallowed  will  almost  produce  suf- 
focation. 

IV.  Digest  12  lbs.  of  ginger  in  3  galls,  of  spirit 
of  wine,  as  last,  and  reduce  the  tincture  by  distil- 
lation to  4  pints,  then  cool  as  quickly  as  possible 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  add,  of  the  string' 
est  rectified  eptrit  of  wine  ^  <a  gallon ;  lastly,  filter 
if  required.     Quality-  remarkably  fine. 

V.  Ginger  and  animal  charcoal,  both  in  coarso 
powder,  equal  parts ;  add  enougli  rectified  s|>irit8 
of  wine  to  ^perfectly  moisten  them,  and  after  24 
hours  put  the  mass  into  a  "  percolator,''  return  tho 
first  runnings  2  or  3  timc«i«  then  change  the  re- 
ceiver, and  pour  on  spirit  gradually  as  required, 
and  at  intcr\'als,  until  as  much  essence  is  obtained 
as  there  was  ginger  employed.  Remarks.  Quality 
excellent.  The  moss  remaining  in  tho  }>ercolator 
may  be  treated  with  fresh  spirit  until  exhausted, 
and  the  tinctiu^  so  obtained  may  be  advantageous- 
ly employed,  instead  of  spirit,  in  making  mure  es- 
sence with  fresh  ginger.  The  li^t  i)i>rtion  of  spirit 
in  thn  moss  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little 
water.     (See  Percolation.) 

ESSENCE  OF  GUAIACUM.  Syn.  Ess. 
GuAiACi.  Concentrated E.SS. OF GiAiACUM.  Fuhd 
Extract  op  do.  Prep.  Guuiucnin  shavings,  from 
which  the  dust  has  l)oen  sifted,  3  cwt.  Exhaust 
the  wood  by  boiling  with  water,  us  in  preparinjr  an 
extract,  using  as  little  of  that  fluid  oh  is  ubsqliUely 
necossarj' ;  evaporate  to  exactly  1.^  gallons;  let  it 
stand  until  cold,  stirring  it  all  the  time  to  prevent  tho 
depositc  of  resinous  matter  ;  put  the  whole  into  a 
bottle,  add  spirit  of  wine  5  pints ;  acritate  repeat- 
edly for  a  w«^ek,  then  allow  it  to  settle  for  7  or  H 
days,  and  decant  the  clear  into  another  bottle. 

Remarks.  This  preparation  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  gnuiucuin  shavings  in  the  pn^paration  of 
compound  decoction  of  sareaparilla.  1  pint  of  this 
essence  is  considered  equivalent  to  10  lbs.  of  gaaia- 
cum  in  snlistancc 

ESSENCE  OF  LEMON-PEEU  Syn.  Es& 
CoRTicis  LiMuNis.  Quinteihence  or  Lemon-kucd 
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Prep.  I.  Yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemons  ^  lb. ;  spirit 
of  wine  1  pint  Digest  for  a  week,  press,  and  filter. 
Very  fragrant 

II.  Yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemons  1  lb. ;  boilin|r 
water  I  gallon.  Infuse  I  hour,  express* the  liquor, 
boil  down  to  ^  a  pint,  cool,  and  add  essence  of 
lemon  ^  oz.,  diwolved  in  spirit  of  wine  I^  pints; 
mix  well,  and  filter. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  used  by  cooks  and 
confertioncrs  as  a  pleasant  flavorinfr.  Essence  of 
oran^-ped  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

ESSENCE  OF  MUSK.  &>.  Ess.  Moscm. 
TiNCTUsA  DO.  Prep.  I.  Grain  musk  2  oz. ;  boil- 
ing water  1  pint.  Digest  in  a  close  vessel  until 
cold,  then  add  rectified  spirit  of  wino  7  pints ;  car- 
bonate of  potassa  ^  dr.  Cork  close,  and  digest  in 
a  matrass,  in  the  sunshine,  for  '2  months,  if  hi  sum- 
mer, or  in  winter  in  an  equally  warm  situation.  A 
water-bath  may  bo  employed  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
cess. 

II.  Substitute  1  oz.  of  liquor  of  ammonia  for  the 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  the  last  formula. 

III.  Grain  musk  2  drs. ;  spirit  of  wine  2  pints  ; 
essence  of  ambergris  1  oz.     As  above. 

IV.  Musk  from  the  bladder,  cut  small,  5  oz. ; 
civet  1  oz. ;  eiwcncc  of  ambei^rris  1  pint ;  lEpirit  of 
ambretto  I  gallon.     As  before. 

Remarks.  AH  the  preceding  formulis  yield  fine 
essences,  but  the  product  of  the  last  is  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  and  such  as  is  seldom  sold  except  by 
the  most  celebrated  houses,  when  it  fetches  a  very 
high  price.  It  is  powerfully  and  deliciously  odorous. 

ESSENCE  OF  MUSTARD,  (WHITE- 
HEAD'S.) Prep.  Oil  of  turpentine  1  pint ;  cam- 
phor, oil  of  rosemary,  and  flower  of  mustard,  of 
each  i  oz. ;  mix. 

ESSENCE  OF  NEROLI.  Prep.  I.  Neroli  2 
dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  mix.  A  pleasing  per- 
fume. 

II.  Oil  of  orango  2  drs. ;  orris  root,  bruised,  ^ 
oz. ;  ambergris  10  grs. ;  neroli  15  drops ;  spirit  of 
wine  1  pint :  digest  14  davs.     Ver^'  fragrant. 

ESSENCE  OF  NUTMEG.  Syn.  Ess.  My- 
RisTic.v.  Ess.  Nucis  MoscHATiE.  Prep.  ESssen- 
tial  oil  1  07. ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Use. 
As  a  fiavoring  in  the  arts  of  the  cook,  Uqueurist, 
and  confectioner. 

ESSENCK  OF  ORANGE,  YELLOW.  Prep. 
Fresh  orange-peel,  spirit  of  wine,  and  water,  of 
each  J^  pint.  Digest  for  1  week,  press,  filter,  and 
add  sherrv  wine  2  or  3  pints.     A  pleasant  liqueur. 

ESSENCE  OF  ORANGE  PEEL,  (SAC- 
CHARINE.) Syn.  Oleo-saccharuh  ok  Orange. 
The  yellow  rind  rublied  off  with  hard  white  sugar. 
In  a  niniilar  way  may  be  prepared  essences  or  oleo- 
saccliara  of  every  variety  of  lemons,  citrons, 
oranges.  &c.     (See  Citkons,  p.  199.) 

ESSENCE  OF  PATC'HOULI.  Syn.  Spirit 
OF  Patchouli.  Prep.  Indian  patchouli  leaves  2 
lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  9  pints ;  water  1  gal- 
Ion.  Macerate  for  1  week,  frequently  shaking  the 
vessel,  thfu  distil  over  exactly  1  gallon.  A  very 
fashionable  perfume. 

ESSENCE  OF  PENNYROYAL,    ^yn.  Ess. 

PULE«II.       SpIRITUS   PirLEGlI.       SpiRIT     OF   PeNNV- 

rotal.  Prrp.  Oil  of  pennyroyal  3  oz. ;  green 
spinago  or  parsley  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  quart ; 
mix.  Digest  until  snfficiently  colored,  and  strain. 
Aromatic,  stimulant,  emmenagogue. 


ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Syn.  Em, 
Mentha  Piperitje.  Prep.  Oil  of  peppermint  1 
oz ;  herb  prppennint  ^  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  pint 
Digest  for  a  week,  or  until  sufficiently  colored. 
Palish-green,  and  very  strong  of  the  peppermint. 

Remarks.  Essence  of  peppermint  is  not  con- 
ceived to  be  good  by  the  ignorant  unless  it  has  a 
pale  tint  of  green,  which  they  presume  is  a  proof 
of  its  being  genuine.  The  most  harmlew  way  is 
to  steep  a  little  of  the  green  peppennint  in  the  spirit 
for  this  purpose,  (as  alK>vc,)  or  if  tliis  is  not  at  hand, 
a  little  parsley  will  do  equally  as  well,  and  in  fact 
improve  the  flavor.  Some  persons  use  spin  age  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  others  add  a  few  grains  of 
sap  green,  dissolved  in  a  spoonful  of  hot  water.  All 
these  arc  quite  innocent  The  practice  of  using 
cupreous  salts,  adopted  by  some  lazy  and  unprin- 
cipled maken,  is  unpardonable,  and  admits  of  do 
excuse,  even  a  lame  one,  as  not  the  least  advan- 
tage, either. of  convenience,  or  cost,  or  apj>earancf, 
results  from  such  a  practice,  while  the  coloring 
matter,  though  small  in  quantity,  is  ncverthelea 
sufficient  to  impart  a  noxious  quality  to  the  liquor. 
This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
liquor  of  ammonia  in  exce». 

Essence  of  peppermint  is  cordial,  stimulant,  and 
stomachic.  A  few  drops  on  sugar,  or  mixed  irith 
water,  or  wine,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  flatu* 
lence,  colic,  sickness,  &c  It  is  also  us«d  as  a  fla- 
voring.    Dose.  10  drops  to  a  teaspoonful. 

ESSENCE  OF  QUININE.  Syn.  Alkauxi 
Ess.  OF  Quinine.  Prep  Diluted  sulphuric  add 
1  dr. ;  alcohol  1  oz. ;  add  sulphate  of  quinine  to 
saturation.  i 

ESSENCE  OF  RATIFIA.  Prep.  Eewntiil 
oil  of  almonds  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  nil. 
Used  to  make  noyeau,  &c.  (See  Almond  Fu- 
voR,  and  Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds.) 

ESSENCE  OF  ROSES,  (ODOROUS.)  Prtf. 
I.  Attar  of  roses  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon.  Mix 
in  a  close  vessel,  and  assist  the  solution  by  placing 
it  in  a  bath  of  hot  water.  As  soon  as  the  spirit 
gets  warm,  take  it  from  the  water  and  shake  till 
quite  cold.  The  next  day  filter.  Unless  tlie  ipirit 
of  wine  bo  of  more  than  the  common  strength,  it 
will  not  retain  the  wholo  of  the  otto  ui  solution  in 
vciy  cold  weather     (See  Esprit  de  la  Rose.) 

11.  Petals  of  roses  3  Jbs. ;  digest  in  spirit  of  wine 
5  quarts  for  24  hours ;  distil  to  dr>'neaB  in  a  water- 
bath  ;  digest  the  distilled  spirit  on  2  lbs.  of  fresh 
rose  petals,  as  before,  and  repeat  tho  whole  pro- 
cess of  maceration  and  distillation  a  third,  foiuth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  time,  or  oftener,  the  last  time  only 
drawing  over  1  gallon,  which  is  the  essence.  Very 
fine. 

ESSENCE  OF  ROSES,  (RED.)  Syn.  Swarf 
OF  Red  Roses.  Tinctiire  of  do.  Prep.  Ron 
leaves  1  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  3 
quarts.  Digest  for  14  days,  press,  strain,  add  <fi- 
luted  sulphuric  acid  2  dm. ;  mix  well,  and  tlie  next 
day  filter.  Use.  To  make  extemporaneous  ainip 
and  honey  of  roses,  &c.  Smells,  colors,  and  tastff 
strongly. 

ESSENCE  ROYALE.  Syn.  Royal  Essencb. 
Ess.  Reoalis.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Ambergris 
3ij ;  musk  '^j ;  civet  and  subcarbonato  of  po- 
tassa, of  each  10  \rrn. ;  oil  of  cinnamon  G  drops: 
oil  of  rhodium  and  otto  of  rosesf,  of  each  4  drops: 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  4  fluid  ounces.     i^Iaceratr 


Uire. 

E*»SENCE  ROYALE  POUR  FAIRE  LA 
BARBE.  Pttp.  Contile  foep.  in  nhaviiiKH,  -t  <n. ; 
pnuf  hpiril  I  pint :  diwolve.    Ah  GnpRiT  rk  i^Avox. 

ES.sB.\L'E  Of  SAVORY  SPICE».  I'rtp. 
Black  pppprr  i  at. ;  alli|iico  1  oi. ;  iiuliueeii  J  m.; 
dorni.  canaiii,  corinndcr  and  canway  trria,  a( 
each  1  dnichiiii  (nil  bniiHd :)  rectifird  npiril  of 
wine  1  pint.  ])ig«t  for  14  invj;  pmi,  and  filler. 
Uanl  ■■  a  flaTorini;.  Whrn  made  with  prooT 
■pint,  uul  only  }  Ihe  aliovc  ivni);lit  of  npico,  it  ii  i 
e«IWTis.-rr«R  of  Savo«t  Spirm."  | 

ESSENCE  OK  SOUP  HERBS,  {KITCII- 
INER'S.)     Sjn.  Spirit  dp  tjot'p  Iteasa.     Cox- 1 

CEKTHATEn      TlXnUBE      OP      nO.         PTtp.      LrUIOII 

thj'iue.  winlrr  ativory.  <wwl  maiioram.  ami  bwcpI 
bMil,  of  mch  1  CO, ;  Icinun-pvcl,  f^ntvdi  and 
ibalaln>.  of  pach  }  oi. ;  bniued  cclrry  ned  \  oz. ; 
pKHrf  Bpiril  I  pint.  Di^nt  lor  10  dayn,  or  a  fort- 
ni^l.     A  luiwriDr  fluvurintr  esence   for  aoupH, 

ESMENCB  OF  SOAP.  Syn.  Em.  Saponul 
frrp.  (P.  Cod.)  Whito  wap  Jiij ;  earbonale  of 
p>lai«a  5j :  proof  spirit  %j\}.    DiiwolTa  and  lillrr. 

ESSENCE  OF  S.ViuKE,  Sgn.  Em.  Fcli- 
QtKn.  Smoeinu  yij.'in,  &r.  Roiich  pvrolliriiooiiii 
Mid.  L'xrd  to  iiii[>iirt  a  wnohy  flavor  to  mcul  aud 
Ml,  by  n-aidiinii  it  ovtr  llivin,  or  iiiiiiir ruing  tliriii 
m  it  for  2  or  3  ininnlc*. 

ESSEXCF,  OF  SPEARMIXT.  Sy».  E«a 
Mentils  ViEiuia.  V^  IMk^tii.k  Hi-tn-.r..  I'rrp. 
1  OI.  of  tpcvnlial  nil  la  1  pint  of  ii|uril  of  wiiio, 
tit^xl  giri-n.     ProrcM,  uhc,  aud  dosF,  (he  tiuniv  iw 

Mpncp  of  Pppppitnaii. 

ESSENCE  OF  SPRATS.  Syn.  SoLin  Eii- 
KTiOK  or  SpiATw.  EnsAct  OP  no.  Frrp.  E». 
•rncp  of  uncliOTin  (mndr  with  i^ralii)  T  [Ix. ;  add 
wbval  dour  to  lliiukrn  to  Ibv  coiiKistnicfl  of  crrain, 
thru  p-ntly  rvaporatn  1o  a  KtliT  gnstv.  Sold  for 
■did  PHirui'p  of  nniilwivtif. 

E.-*SENCE  OF  SI'RITP-  Sjn.  Ei*.  AwR- 
m.  Tliif  in  pirparrd  hy  lioiiins  the  lwi|>s  of  llu- 
■miro  or  t'imcrli  fir  in  n-aier,  and  uraporaiini!  IW 
dHMCtioii.  It  in  fliroulunl  imd  Ionic  Uard  ~ 
Inikr  ^mrr  brer. 

ESSENCE  UF  Tt"BTI.E.  Prrp.  Emtiux 
<rf  aacborirfl  and  nhulloi  w'uu:  of  i-acii  3  ox. :  lianil 
wbw  i  pint :  inuslinioni  ketnliup  i  pint ;  the  juiui; 
of  3  leiDonH  ;  llie  grllair  pvel  of  1  lenioa  ;  cnrry 
psirder  i  in.  Uiscid  for  I  veek.  Vie.  To  ito- 
put  Ibe  Ruvor  of  turtle  to  Boii|n  and  iiaviiM. 

ESSENCE  OK  VANILLA.  I'rip.  1.  Va- 
nllla,  cut  criiall,  1  III. ;  ipirit  uf  winu  i  gullon.  As 
Baraee  of  Miuk. 

II.  Vanilla  (beM)  ]  Ih. ;  Hpiril  of  aiiibrelte  1 
qnut :  dnvri  311  en. ;  paiu  iniuk  T  gn.  A*  IohI. 
vcty  niperior.  I'lo'd  an  a  pi'rfnme  and  HuTDri]i;r. 

BKENCE  OF  WORMWOOD.  Svn.  E«l 
Ahg(tiiil  Prrp.  {Van  Mon».)  Salt  of  wonii 
woodSv;  extract  of  wormiiroad  3j  ;  tincture  o 
wwmwood  1  pint.    Itigmt  and  filter. 

E8SEXCFM  FOR  KITCHEN  USE.  Syi 
Cou.vABT  Edmxcks.  Fl^vokixo  do.  Spk'b  m 
EapE\CEi>  roE  THK  Tailf.  Tho  principul  of  thcu 
an  Die  Eu,-nr,t  «f  AUtpi<e,  Cauia,  Celery. 
Cinnamtm,  Clorrt,  Xaer,  Marjoram,  Nalmre; 
Oiitgtr,  Cagnm,  Oarlic,  LimoH-pttI,  Orange- 
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ptel,  Ptpprriniat,  Sprarinint,  Caraaay  lefdt, 
Cardaiaiim  tr.tit,CiiTiaudtr  trtdn,  ^cfc.;  llio 
wliole  of  which  arn  gpncially  made  by  pHlier  dis- 
wlrinz  j  oz.  of  the  tiwutiul  oil  of  Iho  rpice  in  u 
pint  of  rectified  ipiril  of  wine,  or  by  in uci' rating  4 
ox.  of  the  brniiied  pjiicp  in  a  like  ipiiiiility  of  tlie 
nuno  fluid  for  a  week.  Wbrn  m-tAv  trilh  only  t 
or  )  the  aboTO  quantity  of  Hpice  or  fluvorinif,  aud 
with  proof  i^iirit,  or  brandy,  iiHitrad  of  aiilrit  of 
wiii>',  tlipy  aru  CDininotily  called  "  CHfimirv  Tinc- 
ture," or  ■•  Tiiirfore.  for  Kitchen  Un."  The 
whole  of  IhpFD  are  employed  to  flavor  graviei, 
Hiii|M,  )Hi)ilry,  mulled  wine,  &e.  Sen  alvo  Co!<- 
CE-tTRATKn  Ewj-NCEii,  lii'fore  dereribed. 

ESSENTIA  BIN.E.  (Ul.rally,  Ettente  n/ 
Matt.)  Tile  brewer"!!  niune  for  coloring,  or  burnt 
mpir.     (See  Cpixinixti.) 

ESSENTIA  ODORIFERA.  Frrp.  I.  Ornin 
...ask  and  baL<nni  of  Peru,  of  each  1)  jrm. ;  civet 
and  oil  of  cloven,  of  each  5  pt. ;  oil  nf  rhodium  3 
gn. :  enlt  of  tartiir  31)  gra. ;  alcohol  2  ox.  Mace- 
rate for  1-1  day»,  then  pour  off  (be  clear.  A  beau- 
tifiil  prrfume. 

II.  Oil  of  rhodium  and  bnlum  of  Peru,  of  each 
i  dr. ;  oil  of  clovn  I  dr. ;  aiiliit  of  Dininoiiia  \  at. ; 
enwnee  of  civet  2  01. ;  rmeDCO  of  munk  5  oi. ;  iie- 
roli,  oili  of  lareniler,  verbena,  and  cafwla,  of  each 
5  drop.     Wix.  iliHsolve,  niid  filter.     Very  fine. 

ESSENTIAL  .SALT  OF  HARK.  Extract 
of  Peruvian  bark,  prejiari-d  with  cold  water,  and 
evnliorali^  by  a  t^-llll"  hrul. 

ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF  LEMONS.  The 
prepunitiou  »ld  under  thia  noiiie  in  niidr  by  mut- 
ing cream  of  laHar  (bitnttrate  of  potaiwa)  with 
twice  itn  weight  of  nit  ot  rorrel,  (biiioxalate  of  pa* 
tami.)  both  in  floe  powder.  It  in  used  to  remove 
(rnil  dlains  from  liiiea.  hy  nibbing  a  lillle  of  H  on 
the  part  moiitined  with  warm  water.   It  in  poison- 

ETCin?i(;.  A  npeei'^  of  encToviiijT,  in  which 
the  design  is  formed  on  the  plate  by  the  nrlion  of 
un  acid,  or  Koiiie  other  fluid,  iuHteuilnf  llie  graver. 

Prar.  Tlie  plate  in  covered  with  a  ground  or 
vaminh  capaWe  of  re«iii|ing  Ihe  action  of  the  etch- 
ing fiuid,  the  design  ia  next  iicratcbeil  on  the  iiielul 
by  meauii  of  a  4ii-clrii  of  nei-dlu  or  ])uintrd  tool  of 
Hteel.  A  border  nf  wax  is  then  placed  round  the 
|ilate,  and  the  "biting"  tnendriiuiii  poured  on,  and 
allowed  lu  remain  till  Ibe  light*  or  finert  portion  of 
ttio  denigD  i>  Miflitii'Dlly  "bit  iu."  Tlia  ctehin);^ 
fluid  is  then  pinired  off,  llic  plate  woalied,  and  llie 
light  parta  "  xtopped  up"  witli  wax  or  vuniiah, 
when  the  solvent  in  again  [wured  on.  nnd  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  finest  jiortiou  of  the  eipoHed 
linea  are  Riiffieieiilly  deep,  when  the  acid  i»  again 
poured  ofi",  .-ind  the  whole  pmcii«  in  rrprated  till 
the  very  darkmt  lines  or  abailowH  are  Kiiflli^irnlly 
farmed.  Tlic  plate  iH  then  cleamid,  and  is  printed 
from  in  the  BaniD  way  aa  a  cnuimon  engraved  cnp- 
per-plale.  Tlir  niott  approved  wuv  of  laying  tlio 
dnign  on  the  elchiug  ground,  ia  trat  lo  iliaw  it 
with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  paper,  then  lo  damp 
the  paper,  jilace  it  with  the  deugn  next  ihn  wax 
or  vamiab,  and  to  pun  lliu  wliule  through  a  rotliog- 
presH,  by  which  meaiia  Iho  picture  will  be  Iraoa- 
fcTTtd  from  Ibe  paper  to  Iho  ground. 

Then  are  neveral  vatietiea  of  etching,  among 
which  may  be  named  rltMlIf  Kilh  a  dry  peiitl, 
performed  entirely  with  the  point,  without  any 
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frroimdf  tho  burr  beins  romoi'ed  with  the  Rcniper ;  I  p^rsede  the  urn  of  acid*  for  the  abo\'o  purpose,  oo 

.    *•     ^    __'^i    ^    __i*^     I    —I *: _^      A.    _r   ;*^ »..i'.i: j _: n*^ 


etching  vith  a  soft  trround^  when  a  coatinj;  of 
lard  or  tallow  w  employed,  und  the  deaii^ru  w  drawn 
on  a  pirco  of  pa|>er,  laid  evenly  on  the  jn^und.  by 


accoant  of  its  portability  und  conv4:Dirncr*.  To 
travellers  and  aniateurx  who  anuiji**  thiMii<i«*iv<>f 
with  the  delijrfitful  art  of  etchinir.  it  %ri!l.  1  think. 


whirh  nieanB  the  fatty  mutter  adhercM  to  the  papt*r,  I  prove  invaluable.  [I  publiithed  this  nir-il>n«{  t^' 
on  the  ]KirtH  prt*sHed  on  by  the  {N-neil,  and  the  eop-  '  etchini;  coine  two  or  three  yearfi  Kinrr.  nnd  have 
per  bt.'neuth  iK'ComeH  ex|MMed.  This  methiKl  is  j  niiiee  adoptrd  it  with  eonKidrrable  iiurc*^^^.! 
employ rd  to  pnMluee  iniitatioiifl  of  chalk  or  (xMicil  :  ETIIATj,  (from  rth  and  nL  tlip  finit  Hyll.:b]t>i  of 
drawingp^.  Stipidinsr,  or  executini;  the  desij^n  in  I  ether  and  aleohol.  from  itrt  romposiiion  res^-nOhins 
dotH  instead  of  linen.  Aifuntinta,  in  whieli  a  weak  I  thofw  liquid*!.;  A  snlwtance  diiirovered  by  Chi-v* 
«(pirituous  solution  of  puin  niantieh  is  poured  over  the  .  reui,  and  formed  during  the  sa]ioniti  cation  of  .>^>^r- 
platf*,  placed  in  a  slanting  direction,  by  which  a  .  mact'ti. 

f(runulated  surface  is  fonm-d,  and  Muall  intentticrs  .  KTIIER.  Sifti.  Sn.piirnir  Kturr.  Ox'.i't  nr 
left,  exposing  tho  naked  metal:  a  wall  of  wax  is  -  Etuclf..  Ethkr,  tfV.)  .Ktiii:r,  i i^tt^  .Kth:-:k 
next  placed  round  tho  margin  of  the  plate,  the  '  viTRioLirrs.  (P.  L.  IThs."!  .Etmkr  RrcTiFHtTi «, 
etchinir  Auid  |M>ured  on,  nnd  the  lifrhter  parts  sue-  j  (F.  L.  1>U!I  and  \^'2\.)  .Etiii.k  M'l.nn  rki  k.  P. 
cessively  "stopped  out"  until  the  desicrn  jh  com- .  U*^  Vitriolic  Naputha.  N*phtiia  Vim.  Fn-m 
pleted.  Affuatintn  etchingis  bear  a  fpn'ttt  resem-  aiOm,  ]niro  air.  or  any  hiirhly  suUilf  fluid.  In 
blance  to  Indian  ink  drawings.  The  fint'iiesa  or'  Ciif.mistrv,  a  volatile,  frairrant.  intluminable.  in^ 
coarseness  of  the  frrain  depends  entirely  u\xm  the  ;  intoxicatini;  liquid,  ohtaimd  by  distillin;;  a  ini.vturc 
quantity  of  matter  dutsolved  in  the  h^pirit  employed  |  of  sulphuric  acid  nnd  alcohol, 
to  form  the  i^und.  I      Hi^t.    Ether,  in   combination  with   alcohol.  i« 

The  fluids  employed  for  **  biting;*'  in  the  do«<inriiK  said  to  have  been  known  to  Raymond  I^nliy  in  thf 
WLty  considerably;  aIino:<t  e .  er\' etchiT  havincr  his  .  l.'Hh.  und  to  Rasil  Valentine  in  th^  Ifith  rrntiir>-: 
own  n>ceipt.  Aquafortis,  more  or  l*-ss  dilut<>d.  is,  '•  but  the  precise  directions  for  its  prepuralton  w<r^ 
however,  |n<nrrally  employed  for  copper,  and  this,  first  published  by  Valerius  (^ordns  in  I.'*  11.  by 
with  the  adilition  of  pyrol ligneous  acid,  for  etchinj^ '  whom  it  was  culle(l  01  rum  Vitrwii  dulcr.  TIh* 
on  Hirel ;  but  any  fluid  tiiat  will  rapidly  di?volve  the  '  tenn  fihrr  was  first  employed  by  Frobr-ni")  idi4ut 
metal  inav  b<*  used  Inr  this  pur|>oM>.  The  etrhintr  the  year  17.1(1.  It  is  only  within  the  present  c^n- 
rtzri/M^  or  frround  may  1m!  Ibnned  of  any  substance  I  tur\'  that  ether  has  been  obtained  in  a  sta!e  of 
capable  of  resi'^tin:;  the  action  of  the  etchinjr  fluid,    ahmtlute  purity. 

and.  at  the  same  time,  sufliciently  soit  to  allow  of  |  Principles  of  ether ifi cation.  When  a  niixturf 
the  fn'e  use*  of  the  needle  or  point,  nnd  sufliciently  of  alcohol  nnd  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  a  Cfrtaln 
solid  to  prevent  an  injury  to  the  desiirn  flurinc  the  '  tem|>erature,  a  series  of  complicated  rhanif'**  ''O' 
«'seratehin|f  in.'*     i'Sre  FLiiiisard  Varmsiiks.)      i  sue,  amonir  which  is  the  conversion  of  the  former 

In  etehini;  on  i;lass.  the  trnnind  is  laid  on,  nnd  into  ether,  which  |Kisses  over  alonsr  with  Mime  wi- 
the desiifii  scratched  out  in  the  lisual  way,  when  |  ter  and  undecom(K)sed  alcohol,  and  cni«J«*iuir«  in 
liquid  hydrofluoric  aeiti  is  applied,  or  the  pflam  i.s  the  receiver.  Accordinj;  to  I  jebic,  elli«>r  .-s  ih' 
e\]M>sed  totlie  aelioii  of  hyjlrotliioric  acid  jas.  The  '  oxide  of  a  hyjiothetical  radical  callwl  »•  rthni^;" 
former  rendrr>  ihi-  surfaci'  of  the  etehiiiir  trnnnpn-  and  alcohol  iir  the  hydrate  of  this  oxide.  (»n  tlw 
rcut^  the  latter  njirnfur.  \  very  Hiiiipic  way  of  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  a1ciih<il.  a  iivi'ra- 
pt^foniiini;  this  oprratioii  i'*  to  wet  thi>  deM(rn  with  ted  bisulphate  of  ether  foxide  of  ethule  i<  fnnii'-ii. 
Biilphuric  :ieid,  and  tlii-u  to  sprinkle  iiiiH<)iiie  tinely-  and  this  is  sulisequently  decom|x>sed  by  Ik  at  .;:?  > 
pulverized  fliior  ^p:l^,  tliinride  of  r:>|eiiiiii,j  by  <-lher,  water,  and  sulphuric  arid.  "  If  we  cku-i.:^: 
which  iiieiiiis  ii)(!riillii')ne  iin:\  is  si't  tree  iiinl  at-  eaeh  particle  of  the  hydnited  bisulphate  ot  'r\.V 
tiicks  the  (jl-'f*.  'I'hi-  may  Im«  very  ea-ily  ajiplied  of  ethule,  as  com|)osed  of  ether,  ;«»\ide  i»f  f!hu:«. 
to  the  iH'aduatiou  <■!'  izUi^T*  ve.-srls,  tliemimneter  .  anhydmus  sulphuric  acrid,  and  water,  it  is  chur  Th&I 
tub4*s,  ^c.  the  anhydrous  acid,  at  the  moiuent  of  its  i«»-par.i- 

A  most  rapid  mellHsl  of  etehiii:;  on  iron  or  steel,    tion  from  the  ether,  must  s(>ize  on  all  wal'-r.  rrr^ 
rapable  of  very  irejHral  :ipplieatii)ii,  is  as  follows: '  or  cunibined,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ether.     Tlnu*. 
Wnnii  the   niflal  until  it  is  capabl**  of  uieltinir  a  .  at  the  moment  the  ellier  l»ect>ines  t*n-e.  th*^  .i:r!i\- 
piece  of  iM-esvvax,  or  etcliiii'^  varnish,  whirh  mii«t    <lroiis  arid,  also  set   free,  prevents  it  from  i'r.ri.:ij 
then  Ih'  carefully   riibUd  over  it,  mi  as  to  form  a    with  watf  r  to  fonn  aleohol.    Hut  when  the  ira'^^'Ki^ 
thin  ami  even  eoatini;:  allow  the  wlio'i>  to  ecMil,    ether  pa.- si-s  l!ir<>i]:;h  the  iindeeonqNita'd  li\ii':*-.i 
and  scratch  out  the  de-jjTn   in  t)i,>  runinion  way.    l)i.-ulf)liale  of  <»xide  of  ethule.  a  ri>rtain  |«i»ri=un  i«:' 
with  a  iiei'dli*  or  p-iitit  :  lli«  n  sprinkle  on  a  little    the  w.it^-r  of  that  coiiqxnind  must  eva|toniti*  m  :V 
powdered  io<iiue,  and  at  the  haine  tiiii*-  add  a  few    dry  (ras  ;  and  under  these  cirenmstancen  th"  •!'•: 
dr<»ps  of  water  with  a  ninu'l-hair  pi-iieil.  and  W'lrk    and  wati-r  i\n  not  combine  together.     The  *>.,:. -f* 
them  into  a  \U\uU\  paste,  which  iini't   he  nrnved    of  the  etfen'esciuir  liquid  has  the  tem{M<ra*i:r- a: 
about  over  the   intended   fii-.;ravini:,  fnr  a  |M-ri(iil    whieh  the  hydrated  bi.xulphate  of  oxide  of  •*.  iir<  l' 
var}'iii<;  I'niiii  ane  to  }i\e  niiniiifs,  aecnnliiii:  to  the    d«-eoiiiiMiscd  ;  hut   at  this  teni|>«-ratiTi'    'i**!-    tli" 
depth   of  ]:iii'!<.   re(]iiiri'd   to   be    pnidnnd.     After*    water  of  that   conifKiund  is  ;r:i>i'oiiM.     TliTf  aT"' 
wanU  wash  lli'-v.lMile    in  cb-aii  wati  r.     r«-rson<    thus  pnHliired  simultaneously. — watiT.  in  the  jjai- 
ueqiiainted  with  the  [>ro|M-rtii  s  uf  KKJiiie  viil  read-    i  dus  tiirm.  and  ether,  also  iras^'oiis,  bv  d'Ci  tup* ' 
ily  \»  r<'ei\«'  that  ll;e  s  iiui-  iteh:-i'.;-|i:i>le,  by  iHisiir    ticn  :  wbieh.as  Uilh  are  in  the  naseent  st.!!*-.  u:iili' 
kept  Inr  a  ft-vv  <lay.<.  will  aL'ain  Mri|iiip-  lli'-  ppip-    to  form   a'rohol.     Tliii<.   the   alcohol,  nlwjj.svh- 
ertv  of  disiM»iviii-r  inMi.      I   havi*   thii-  s:ice.>-t'iill\     ni-rved  t««  distil  <»ver  with  the  i-tljer.  is  diT:\»ii  Ip^ni 
empjoyi'd  lln-  .-ain-.r   iii.ilrrial-*  tlirei»  or  liuir  tiiih'H.    the  snifnrr:  and  the  ether  and  wat^-r  wh:'li  «!.*• 
luduiv  will, duiibtle^'S,  ut  nn  very  distant  periiKl,  sii- .  til   ov»t,  prwe'-d   from  the  drcuiii|Kjeiitiiiu  :u  ;li'' 
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Mrrior  of  tbs  Ikiuid.  Thin  cuplsiiu  «hyao«thir 
it  obtamrd,  when  the  liquid  ly  iiol  in  a  Hale  of 
iritt  rhatlitioa,  no  icolter  how  hifh  the  tomprr- 
alnre  may  be  ;  it  oipUiiu  further  wJiy  mon  ulco. 
hoi  ia  oUaiiied  «hcn  a  curreul  of  dry  air  pauta 
thnweh  tiK  liquid ;  u,  in  thut  caw,  Iho  tame  Ae- 
eompodliaii  pie*  on  in  llio  iiili'iior  of  the  Jiquid  oi 
Senrrally  occu™  at  llie  mirfac^."     (Liebic.) 

Aeeordine  to  the  opinion  o{  »mp,  v t)if  r  is  the 
firrt  hydrate  of  oleliBDl  gaa,  and  ulcoliul  the  ecc- 
imd  1  and  the  eonv»n)oii  of  the  loiter  into  (lie  for- 
iner  conxinte  in  the  mere  abilraclinn  nf  tlio  second 
■quiTslent  of  water.  Thin  bypothc 
principdly  held  in  France,  and  Ilin  farmer  in  Ger- 
many :  and  tlio  elabonito  inv'c«tisi'li'>i'n  i"ta  tbe 
eompoiition  of  ethereal  eonipaundH,  iniloccd  by 
thfe  eanilictini;  opinioiii  durins  nenriy  a  doicu 
ycui,  ban  led  to  tho  enrichment  of  ornnnic  cliem- 


it  by  [,ie 


1.  j,«rtly 


bccaiue  they  were  not  agreed  en  the  interpreta- 

A  ajmilar  opinion  to  th«  preceding,  b  that  etiier 
li  the  hydrate  of  a  qnadrihj-drocarbon,  to«vhich 
the  nsmn  kthkri:!  hax  been  Kivcn.  Tlie  late  Mr. 
Henitel,  of  Apothecariea'  IlalJ,  heldtbia  view.  He 
eoiwiderud  that  in  the  conTcnion  of  alcoliol  into 
ctber.  It  componnd  of  •ulp)iiiric  aeid  and  etlieriit 
(nilpbovinic  acid)  ii  first  formed  with  part  of  the 
alcaliol.  and  tiwt  Jurins  the  ebullition  thin  < 
pourut  ill  deeoinpiMed  :  ila  dihydrale  of  coiboii 
liiilt  with  the  rcmninine  alcohcd  to  fonn  ether, 
whicii  diMila  over,  mixed  witli  undi'conipiwed  alco- 
bol  and  trater. 

Thim  ether  baa  been  re|pirdi-d  by  dltTerent  nn- 
OtariUm  It  a  a  dihailrale  ef  alfjianl  eat;  a  hy- 
intt  of  rikfrin  ;  and  an  an  <,xidi!  of  rikuh.  or 
tlhrrraia  ,-  but  it  muiit  uppi'ar  to  an  impailial  oli- 
MTTer  that  thciie  opinioiu  do  not  w  greatly  diffiT. 
■a  t}ieir  advoeiile«  have  reprcivnied;  and  if.  an 
nnfated  by  Kane  und  Malaciiti.  ar.rliile  be  taken  i 
•a  the  hyiKillietical  rudiciil  of  the  aerieH,  Una  will 
be  verv  evident,  ua  may  bo  M»a  by  mere  ini^c- 
liaa  of  the  ridlowinn  tuble : 

Aeetnle  =  (T,Hi  niiknonn. 

Olelianteu9  =  C,H,-t-H 

Elhule  =  (',11, +  11,  =  unknown. 

Ether   =  (:,llJI,+(>  =  oxide  of  ethnic. 

Chloridn  of  ellnile. 

=.C,  iI,H,+  CI  =  chloric  ether. 

Iodide  of  cthule  .  .  . 

=i(^H.II,+  I    =hydriodicdo. 

Acetate  of  oxide  ^  ethulo 

s(',H,II,U+A=  acetic  do. 

From  the  alio*e  table  the  formation  of  other 
eoaipminda  of  etiiule  may  be  li'adily  explained,  by 
mm  nihMimtiun.  which  view  ia  aiipinrted  hy  tlie 
actual  cooatitiitina  of  tin  ctlien,  according  to  the 
■KM  correct  anitlyiits. 

Unrini!  Ilie  diillllatian  of  a  mixture  of  nilphnric 
add  and  alcohol,  the  relative  proportiona  of  Iho 
iBziedienta  arc  eomilaiitly  varying,  occaniooed  liy 
the  ilecoiiipwltiun  of  the  aleohol,  and  cva|ioratioii 
of  the  ncwiy-foraied  ether  and  uudecomiioiied  nl- 
eoiuA,  hy  which  laeoni  Iho  relative  iguuntily  of 


■u1)ADtic  acid  incraoiea,  the  boiling  point  riiwa.  and 
now  reactioua  take  [dace.  Oleiianl  gux,  lulphur- 
ouB  acid,  water,  csriwn,  and  other  pradudu  are 
fonned.  name  of  which  paw  over  into  tbe  receiver. 
Tlie  dintillulioD  of  eilicr  ia,  however,  usually  nlop- 
ped  befum  this  {Hjiiii  ta  arrived  at. 

AcRordiuK  to  theory.  3  equivalents,  or  46  porta 
of  abM>lnto  alcoliol.  ahould  produce  1  eq.,  or  37 
porta  of  pure  ether,  but  in  practice  no  nich  product 
can  ever  be  obtniiied.  The  greateat  product,  by 
.  oprratiu<r  eccordlni;  to  Boulluy'*  melliod,  which 
I  [mduci's  niore  ether  than  any  other,  doea  not  ex- 
ce<<d  33}  parts  for  the  preceding  quantity  of  ulco- 
bol,  or7l-.".3.  ((Jeijrer.) 

i're;).  There  are  only  two  metlwds  employed 
for  the  prepamtion  of  elber,  ia.  I.  By  inixitii;  the 
wliole  air  the  ingredients  at  once,  and  inunediatcly 
aiibjectioe  them  to  distillation.  IL  llyaddiuKttM 
alcohol  in  a  dlender  streamlet  to  tlie  acid,  pren- 
DUBly  rained  to  the  etherifyin);  temperutnre.  The 
fonnrr,  though  lew  economical,  is  the  one  more 
l^nerally  employed.  "  Ether  is  also  fanned  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  bisulphale.  biphospliatc, 
and  biuraeniate  of  oxide  of  ethiile,  [sulphovinie. 
phoapliavinic,  andaneniovinic  acidi,)  and  by  the  ac- 
tion of  Hiioride  of  boron,  chloride  of  linc.  chloride 
of  tin,  and  other  chloride)  on  alcohol."  [Liebig.) 

I.  a.  {Pwrn  of  the  L.  fk.)  Rectified  spirit 
)b.  iij  ;  Buljihuric  acid  tb.  ij  )  caitaiinte  of  potaiiBa, 
previously  ignited,  Jj  ;  pour  lb.  ij  of  the  spirit  into 
a  elaHi  retort,  add  tlie  acid,  place  ll  on  a  snnd> 
,  balli,  no  that  tho  liquor  may  boil  an  quickly  as  piu- 
'  itible,  niid  tho  ether  pam  into  a  receiver  coded  by 
ice  or  water  ;  and  distil  until  a  heavier  Huid  br|Eiii 
to  paw  over.  Then  lower  tlie  heal,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  Iho  spirit,  and  distil  as  before.  Mix 
the  distilled  liqnon  together,  jiour  olT  the  sujicr- 
nutant  portion,  add  the  carbonuto  of  pola»u,  und 
agitatii  occoaionally  for  one  hour;  finally,  dliriil  the 
ether  from  a  Urge  retort,  and  keep  it  in  a  well- 
■toppcred  bottle. 

a.  {Litliig.)  Mix  5  parts  of  alcahcil  of  !ll)g  with 
P  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  vewel  nf  cujiper  or 
iron,  immerwd  in  cold  water;  iutmliire  the  mix- 
Inre  into  a  still,  connect  it  with  a  refri^'iTulor.  mi<l 
a  well-cooleri  receiver,  and  mine  it  to  n  stale  uf 
rhnllition  na  rapidly  aa  pntiilile.  Next  add  (o  the 
liquid  in  the  still  a  frenh  quantity  of  iileolH^,  equnl 
in  Imlk  to  the  liqtiiil  dirtilled  over.  ni>d  n-i>eul  tiie 
opf'r;:tinD.  To  the  dirtilM  li<|uid,  add  an  mneh 
cunneiitruted  iilcoliolic  antntioii  of  pi'tniMi  ax  will 
give  it  II  percejitible  alkaline  rFHrtiou.  tlu'n  reiiify 
it  hv  dintillaiioii  ill  a  water-luith  as  long  us  tlu- 
Pthi'r,  which  dintih  over,  has  a  bo.  gr.  of  l>-;3ll  to 
d'rij  at  ^1)0  YuHii.  Instead  uf  tin-  p«t:iA<n,  a  lit- 
tle milk  of  liiiie  may  be  tiwd.  aloni  with  it»  own 
bulk  of  water,  reclifyiiis  the  piher  as  bvfiire.  I)y 
allowing  the  product  tu  stand  for  some  days  oviT 
chloridi'  of  calciniu  or  qnickliiin-.  ninl  aipiin  recli- 
fying  along  with  oiw  of  tlx-se  substancei',  jirrfrrli-i 
part  ftkrr  will  be  olitniiied. 

IL  a.  {Proem  of  the  Edinhumk  Vk.)  lt.T- 
tified  spirit  fill.;  nii'ljJiuric  acid  fjx;  pourfjxijuf 
the  ajHrit  gently  over  tho  arid  cuntaiiird  in  an 
own  ve«!l,mix  well ;  tmnnter  the  miitnrs  imine- 
diatelf  into  a  gUus  motmas  coimectrd  with  a  re- 
frigeratory, and  raise  the  heat  quirlrli/  to  about 
U?U°.  As  n»ii  UB  ether  begins  to  dintil  over,  Bup- 
ply  frcah  spirit  tlmugli  a  lube  into  llto  matraM,  in 
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B  conlinued  droam,  and  iu  nich  quantity  ni  to  ' 
oqusl  llml  of  tin  Huid  which  diatilfl  over  Tlib  in  1 
best  done  by  conni-cting  oiie  eiid  of  the  tiibo  with  [ 
B  (TrodiiBlpil  viiwel  coutuuiiig  tlio  Kjiirlt,  ptuaint;  < 
llic  ollirr  Pill]  tliroii[[h  a  cork  fittial  iuto  lh«  mut- 
ra<H.  and  liuviii;;  u  BlD|>cack  un  thu  tube,  to  tri^i- 
lutr  tlio  itiMliurcp.  Whi'o  f|t<]ij  hsTO  dietillHl 
uvrr.  aiid  llio  wli^e  fq>irit  Ikw  btrii  addiil.  the  pio- 
ciw  limy  be  xlopprd.  A);itate  tlio  |in>c]uct  with 
rjivj  of  a.  aUurutcd  wlution  of  niiiriiitu  of  liiDi>, 
containinK  S"  "''  '■"■«  tucoiitly  ■luki'd,  pour  off 
the  ■iipcniutBiil  li'|UDr,  and  dMtil  it  with  ■  Very 
gritlic  litat,  no  loujr  a»  tlie  liiiuot  which  pa-wni  orcr 
IwH  B  deunly  not  ubuTO  ■7.13.  More  rtlirr  of  Ihn 
■Btrir  Rtnnulh  in  thru  to  bo  obtuiiird  front  Iho  m- 
lutiou  of  niuriule  of  linw.  From  tlic  miiduutn  of 
liolh  diHtillutioiu  a  ireakpr  cllipr  niuy  bx  ohtuinrd 
ill  a  nnall  rjuuntity.  wliich  muat  in-  ivctitlcd  by 
pcntly  iliiitilliiiir  it  Bfiun.  Remarkt.  TIiIk  procPM 
is  a  iticro  nindiliciitinu  of  that  Unit  pwiitnl  out  by 
Boullay,  atul  wlticli  hai  Niica  bron  docribed  sua 
lecoinmcttdod  by  Mitmiltrriich,  lii'bi;.  and  utlii-r*. 

3.  (frarrn  tmphyrd  at  Apatkrturin'  Hilt.) 
TIk  apimmtin  eoiiiwti  of  a  Ipiiden  Mill,  huviujt  a 
ppwtrr  Iirad,  oiid  runilFCtnl  hy  iiiiniim  of  uInhiI  li 
fept  of  (in  piiic,  witli  a  ]Hiivprfiil  irorin  cdndfuwr, 
■nirroundi^  by  a  coUHtniit  utrraiit  n(  cold  wul«r. 
dikI  which  ioriiniii'Ctrd  with  prwtcr  ircviven,  fur- 
niiihrd  wKli  |[liiM>  liib.  TItP  ulill  i*  lu-ati-d  with  a  coil 
of  iBud  pine,  «ii|i|ili(^  with  iiinli  ptvMuiv  Btrain.  aiul 
tbcukonul  MMipidirdlullir  acid  ua  trquircd.l)y  uikuu 
of  a  tmaJI  ]M|iii  enti^iie  the  umift  pari  of  the  irtilL 

y.  iPmrru  af  ilanJhv-)  I'linv  jHUtt  nf  Ihr 
ktruniEHt  oil  uf  vitriiil  an-  injird  with  miffii'iiiit  al- 
ctAvi  to  rrdiirp  itH  i<p.  i^.  to  l-i'4.  laiwnt  'i  puitH 
uf  idi-oliol  uf  Kill,}  vliicli  may  be  ranly  ri>i;ulutrd 
hy  diKtilliiiff  otCHuitr  of  tlir  ctlirr,  if  minimL  Tlir 
Kill  ur  rchot  in  llu-n  ciiiinrclrd  with  a  vnMel  full 
of  uliNiliiil,  of'JilS,  In' iiiPuiiH  of  a  MiiuU  nyidiiui  fiir- 
uiabrd  with  a  iitii|H»i-k ;  tlii>  limipT  liiiili  uf  111-- 
hj'IiIkmi.  wliii-h  tilKHiUl  In-  uf  gtiw,  bfiiiK  m  amiiiiriil 
tliat  it  iiiat  di)M  iiiv>  llip  iiuitun-  uf  acid  und  iili'ii- 
IhiI.  lUat  it  wM  iijifilii'd.  mid  tin-  c,>iil,-iit«  uf  tlic 
Mill  RUW'd  l»  till-  buiiiiiif  |winl  us  TH|>iilly  w  luo-i- 
lili-.  und  BH  I.VIII  un  full  rliutliti'm  cmiiiui-iiitn-,  lln- 
KlajK-ockaf  thuii}|iliiiniit  tiinied.Hnan  tu  iilliiw  tlii- 
■IouIkiI  to  flow  di'iwn  in  Hurh  ii  iiuiDii-'r  w  tu  ki'i'{i 
HL-lly  at  (III-  K.iiu<<  l.<r><l ;  ur.  iii 
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carrful  inuiiipululion  tlio  wholo  of  Ibi-  «1«]ki 
wliicli  Milpn  llir  rotoit  Hill  pua  over  a*  rllwr  aid 
watfr,  and  thi*  dM-aiiipi«tian  proci--'d->  fur  Hcno 
tiiui-.  aud  would  nintiiiup  Ibt  an  nuliiiiitrd  prrwd, 
but  that  the  irj||iliuric  arid  ultiniatt-ly  bi-roiiim  tin 
weak  to  funii  ether,  ftuni  die  gradual  abM>r|ila 
i>f  the  mprrltnaua  iratnt  coiituiaed  in  the  Blnilw. 
WrTP  it  coiiTi'nient  at  procticuUc  (u  uiv  ahmlulf 
bIcuIkiI,  a  iciveu  H-nffhl  of  •ul|iliiiric  schI,  uf  tbr 
pruw-r  MTPt^nli-  wonkl  muiolain  tlw  juwer  of  pns 
ducms  vthrr  for  an  indi-fiiulo  pi-iiud.  In  iirjclm. 
tlip  i|iiBiitily  uf  olcolud  that  inaylliiw  Ir  rtlu-ni'M 
i>  twice  ur  tlirice  an  iiiucli  ni  by  tint  i'uiim>>u  |«a- 
emu,  whilii  ui-itlirr  mlphunmi  urid,  Hilplwrinic 
ucid,  ((ii'iiTPr.l  nur  ■m-ii-t  oil  of  wine  in  i;i-iipnli4, 
and  llio  nsdiial  liquid  uf  the  dl^illuiiun  vantiBHi 
IiiiidIiI.  niid  liiw  onlv  a  pole  brawn  niinr  A  lau. 
of  vitriol  and  '■  |iditii  of  olra- 
cllirr.  atl^Ill  |iiuli 


lial  of 'IllETct- 


cubul  luire  been  ailded. 
re  tlian  .1}  al 


r.  atlulll  inuli 
Siil^nnc  u4 


ik  fur  the  ethenltcatjin  gf 
alcoliol,  and.1)  Id -)  atorni  of  water  B|qii-4n>  to  b) 
tlw  limit  of  dilulioiii  liied  by  ei|H-ri>'nei'.  fur  tbr 
|iruduclive  pn-i>aratiuii  of  i-tlx-T.    iljivlaic.^ 

Rnntrkt.  llu-  niixtuif  nt  alculMd  with  vlMn 
ml  ofcntnol  n-i|uimi  mmu«  cautinn.  It  may  \»  h* 
done  by  inliudiicine  the  oleolml  into  a'  Hiit*Uc 
vemiel,  and  iiupBrtiiw  to  it  a  raj^d  whirlins  nunM, 
by  wluult  a  canindi-rebh>  cmitral  cavity  wiil  k 
fumird  in  the  centn*.  and  into  which  thi'  ai-id  nt^ 
lie  sradnally  puiin-d  with  pi-ifi-et  Ktli-ly.  Tk 
nuird  fluidii  idionid  (■•  biuucht  to  a  state  of  rapd 
obullitiiiD  a.1  qiik-kly  a<  powiMe,  a^  wiih"ul  tlw 
prpcuiitiun  much  uf  the  nlcohol  will  dii>til  mrr  be- 
fiin-  tlie  liigiHir  avqiiimi  lite  Itopet  Irinperatute  bt 
rlhi-rilicatiiin.  On  tlio  Binull  male.  ■  tiibulatcJ 
retiirt.  cnnwetrd  with  a  Ii<rbit['i  coudeiiHiui;  tubr. 
anil  two  ijloliular  rcceiveni  suirunnded  with  a  tteri- 
i:i;>  mixture,  ur  vi-ry  culd  water,  may  U-  ritiploveJ 
UK  tile  dnllllatory  arniaRilUzi.  'f  lie  H'ciuid  iri'-ivrt 
mIhhiIiI  be  rrHiBectMl  witli  t)ie  ttrxt  liy  iii,<a»i  at  i 
br-iil  I'tu'w  tube,  n-aHiini;  neatiy  to  tin-  biituni  ■< 
tlw  latter  i  anil  tliv  nrliolc  of  llie  jiiiiitii  rliuBM  hr 
lui-uri'ly  Inti'd  at  iwoa  an  the  ex|Kiiidrd  o-r  h> 
been  alliiwiil  to  CHca}w.  Tlf  tMowav:  r-inveaMi 
little  n|i|>aratnH  hat  liern  emplaydl  In  th»  «nM 
fiir  llie  ]>n'|Kiraliun  of  mnall  ijuiiutitii'ii  uf  I'liiPi.aol 

will  lie  I'l il  vr}'  (Uitable  foi  tliu  dwtiKalioa  * 

ii.ont  rollllllu  111 


J1UIU,'  tlw  bclihi  uf  ibe  cuBdtBNr;  a,  Uack  wuodn 
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Tliu  Bppantiu  nisy  be  purcUiued  of  Mann. 
iiiffia  mill  I'd.,  or  their  agcnli,  hi  ■  very  leiwotia- 
depricr.  Uy  contiFCtin;;  Iho  neclc  of  a.  flank  or 
Ijgotcr  mnluiuitig  volatile  fluids  witli  llie  loatr 
nriead  or  Ihc  u/ipcr  pnd  or  till       


r  of  <liH 


a  ypllon 


0  flame, 


illied  fluid  will  be  condriupd,  and  ran  bock  into 
be  TFH'l  from  wliich  it  hud  jiut  diirtjlleil.  Tbie 
imngpuirut  will  be  fiiuiid  ua«ful  (or  b<riling  mli- 
uztt  or  ulcobul  Biid  organic  Bclda,  deocribed  further 
a,  or  fur  any  wmilar  puipone.     [Sco  Etiikhs,  ok- 

1«IC.) 

For  the  rtctifiealian  of  other  a  wBter-baUi 
heuld  be  employi-d,  aud  the  neck  of  tlic  retort 
nay  bo  advautBgeouiily  p 
impla  refrigerator,  and 
•mounded  1^  fm   ' 


iriiKrs  sliould  bo 


leraturcB  when  kepi  lu  eorierf  hottleii,  and  even 
B  boUtefl  secured  with  ground -glaiH  aloppcrs  and 
iglitly  lied  ovrr  with  bladder  and  leather;  il  ttlu 
ireaniM  nmt  by  agr.  To  {ireveiit  tbia  wuxte,  the 
upper*  aliould  fll  very  accurately,  and  the  bulllc* 
ihoutd  be  jitBced  ID  an  cool  a  titiiatlon  oa  ponible. 
^"^  BollloH  fiirniahed  whli  grouud-gliuai  ca|M 
J(~3  ]|  (we  enpnivinn)  ai  wuH  an  utofipi-n,  arc 
frequently  employed.  Ucwur'n  ellwir 
I  Ih  fbrnied  on   a  Kiniilar  principle. 

I     me  ulioiildcr  in  nirrouiided  with  a  cir- 

^  I    riilar  riui  not  rlaini;  i|iiite  m  lii^li  b»  tlie 

-^    inonth  of  the  bottle,  und  a  capsulp  Hiii- 

ibir  to  the  une  in  the  vn;:raviii!;  in  In- 

I   viTled  and  Gtled  into  il.    Mercury  !■ 


id  hel 


:ally  clcwes  It.  I  liavf  won  botllni  of  ellier  anuu- 
alely  atopiiered.tivd  over  with  bludder  and  waxed, 
rhich  hate  yet  brcoDHi  quite  einply  by  uvoyu^ri. 
o  the  trojiici.  (honicli  tliey  xlill  a|i|irared  lo  be  u* 
irmly  wciinJ  u»  wlu'u  tlicy  werr-  fimt  put  up. 

Pnp..  dft.  I'uro  ellier  >a  a  colorlow,  trainqia- 
ent.  uuil  riT}'  liiii|iid  flnid,  haviiij;  a  pi-nelratlni; 
ad  B^n^euUe  DUirll,  and  a  toi'tc  at  lirri  hnniliig 
nd  aweeliili.  folloired  by  a  xeniiation  uf  coulneM. 
ta  apecitic  crdvity  hHH  been  vurionaly  xtali'd.  vVc- 
ordin?  lu  Iiebi|(  and  (jreKory  il  in  IK  110  at  73'  ; 
-TlSAatfip^t  and  0-7:237  at  ^'  Fulir.  Ulliem 
tnle  it  to  1)0  0-713  10  0-715  at  liUMUre,  4c.:)  or 
'713  at  Ui-=.  iDunuim  BnullBy.}    It  in  Kiid  to  be- 
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t  W)iit< 
'  F..  aiul  at  — 16"  or  — 17'  it  I.b- 
one*  u  wlille  eiyxtalline  nuuw.  (I're,  IJebi^, 
t'ourcroy,  Vawiuplin,)  but,  occordinir  lo  ullieTx, 
<biolutu-ly  pure  ellier  caniwt  be  nilidilicd  )>y  any 
Jeprefi  oi'  c.ld  that  Ciiii  be  pnidni-ed.  (Tbenard 
iDd  nu«>y.)  It  reinoinr.-d  Duiil  when  [daced  in 
raulart  with  mlid  enrbouic  onid.  at  n  ti-inprrutiire 
■fabnul  —11—  Falir,  (I'ereini.)  Il  boik  at  Uli" 
m  97'  Faiir. :  ia  very  coinbia^ilile,  is  nriiilile  In  ID 
paita  afdi'tilli'd  water,  and  nilm-*  nilh  alcohol  iu 
■II  pruportiunn.  It  ulvlracla  cnmMTO  mililiinate, 
tefchlurul-^  of  ffM,  and  B«ic|uichloride  of  iron  froni 
their  w-aler^-  mlnliuns.  It  readily  dnfalrca  the 
volatile  and  Tixi-d  oils,  moet  fatty  mattetn,  ai  well 
u  ralphnr  ami  phmpliorvB.  in  aniall  quuulitiea. 
By  ezpoaurc  to  liifht  uiid  air  il  afaaorbaoiygeu,  and 
■aler  and  aci-tic  acid  aro  formed. 

Ellier  may  be  rccosnlHed  by  iti  volatility,  odor, 

ante,  ■pariu);  nohibility  In  water,  admixture  with 

iloc^l    in    alJ    proportlotu ;    ita    inflamniabillty, 
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i  ehopn,  generally,  contain! 
alcoliol,  water,  or  acetic  acid,  atid  Bonirtiinea  all 
of  tlium.  Ila  naual  apecillc  Rtuvity  fluctnalca  be- 
tween '733  and  '76S.  The  Loudon  L'ollega  atotea 
that  it  should  bu  -T50,  whib  tho  ti^dinbur^  Col- 
Irge  Gxes  il  at  -735  or  Doder.  "  It  lotally  arapo- 
riiea  m  tho  air,  and  ■lightly  reddena  lilinus."  (P. 
L.)  Pure  elht^r  iliould,  how-cver,  bu  ntulnd  to  tiat 
paper.  "  When  ahoken  in  a  iniiiim  tiieiuiuro  with 
baif  ill  voluuis  of  eoiteenfra'^iJ  solution  of  iniiriat« 
of  lune,  its  volume  ianolleneiied."  (P.  £.)  Ten 
fluid  ounces  of  water  shoald  only  dissolve  one  fluid 
ouncs  of  ether,  and  sliould  remain  IrunHpoieiit 

Utt*,  Jfrc.  Elher  is  powerfully  atimulont,  nu- 
cotic,  and  aiiliapuiimodii:,  and  exlcruully  refrlse- 
ranl,  and  is  used  in  various  diH^naes.  Applied  to 
llie  forehead  by  means  of  the  fiu|rcrs  or  a  strip  of 
linen,  il  will  generally  relieve  ncrvuua  hoadacfae. 
In  pliannacy  it  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
several  tinctures,  alkaloids,  spirits,  kc. ;  and  in 
cbrmialry  is  &ei|uenlly  used  in  orKaaic  aualysea. 
Il  Is  also  employed  as  a  advent  of  resInMkdIan 
rubber,  &c.,  in  tho  pre|iaraliou  of  vanii^Bfond 
for  seveio]  other  useful  purposes.  Do*f.  W  drops 
lo  f  3ij  in  wulrr  or  wine.  Uxceraive  doses  of  ether 
produce  inloxicalion  re«eiiiblln(!  that  from  alcohol, 
and  rei|aln  siniitar  antidoten.  It  is  coininoaly 
taken  as  u  sliiiiulanl  by  fnttionabie  ladies,  and 
tliongli  generally  disguisi'd  by  Cologne  water,  may 
bo  often  disliiiguishi.'d  in  llic  breath  of  poraons  be- 
lougiiiK  tu  the  iiiglier  ranks  of  mcicly. 

Ceatiuit.  Tlio  vapor  of  ether  is  very  inflaaiina- 
bte.  and  when  nuxcd  with  ulmosplieric  air  il  fonut 
a  THilently  ixploiuve  mixlars.  The  density  of  this 
vapor  is  li'.'iMi,  tliot  of  air  being  I,  (Uuy  Lussac;) 
lieiicE  it  rufudly  Biiiks,  and  fre(|uently  accumulates 
In  tlic  lower  parts  of  IwildiDgs.  rupccially  csllan 
which  are  badly  Tentiluled.  Every  crack,  every 
joint  in  the  tlours  of  roonu,  tho  space  beneath 
doors,  JLc,  otfer  a  roud  for  tho  poitfago  of  this 
vu]iur,  which,  thongli  invisible,  bh  surely  runs  out 
of  every  urilico  and  finds  it*  level,  us  a  slreain  of 
water  would  do.  Thu  only  remeily  is  tharoapk 
rrHliliitittii.  JIany  perious  accidents  have  ariseD 
from  this  cause,  for  no  montr  In  u  light  carried  into 
an  aparlmrnt  where  such  vnjior  is  pniwnl.  than  aa 
exploaioo  takea  place.  In  this  reiipect  lit*  vapor 
of  ellier  resembles  fire-damp  and  liglit  gas.  A  lata 
exteiuive  fire  in  ITpjicr  lliames-Klrei-l  arose  from 
a  small  bottle  of  ellier  being  broken  in  the  opera- 
lion  of  packing.  1  liuve  heard  Dr.  Iteid  l>uifl^ 
lurly  call  attenlion  to  lliis  {loint  at  Ids  lecliK ; 
aud  Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Materia 
Medico,  mentions  the  ciuie  of  an  a|iolliecBry  at 
Ilrm,  whose  hon!4<  was  htown  up  ill  eonseqiience 
of  a  lighted  ciitidle  beini;  taken  into  the  cellat,  bl 
which  a  boltlu  of  ether  bad  be<>n  broken. 

ETIIKR,  Al-KTIU.  Syn.  Acktate  or  Oiihr 
«F  .Ethule.  PvRoLiiiMtot-B  KriiKa.  .£niBH 
AcKTicus.  A  compouiui  of  acetic  acid  and  ether, 
diacovend  by  the  C'ouni  de  Lauragnais  in  1759. 
(ThomMiL)  Prtp.  I.  (Uebig.)  a.  Dry  aceUte 
of  lead  3^  pans ;  alcoliol  9  parte ;  oil  of  vitriol  13 
parts  ;  mix  niid  distil. 

g.  Crystallized  acetalB  of  soda  10  polls;  oil  of 
vitriol  15  ports ;  alcohol  of  eo  at  85g,  6  part* ;  aa 
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II.  (Ure.)  a.  Acetate  of  lead  40  partH  ;  alcohol 
20  partH ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  23  parts ; 
as  before. 

0.  Anhydrous  acetite  of  lead  !(>  parts;  milphu- 
ric  acid  5  parts ;  absolute  alcohol  (or  its  equivalent 
in  alcohol  of  80  or  85()  4^  parts ;  as  before. 

III.  Acetate  of  potassa  3  parts,  (or  an  equiva- 
lent proportion  of  acetate  of  soda ;)  alcohol  of  H5{, 
3  parts ;  stron<r  oil  of  vitriol  2  parts ;  as  before. 
An  economical  process. 

IV.  (P.  C/Od.)  Rectified  spirit  Jixxx ;  acetic  acid 
f  Jxx ;  sulpliiiric  acid  Jvj  3ij ;  distil  ^xl ;  ajritate 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  redistil. 

Rfmark9.  Tho  distillation  should  be  conducted 
in  a  glass  retort,  or  earthenware  still,  conuocted 
with  a  well-cooled  receiver,  and  the  product  should 
be  rectified  alon^  with  chloride  of  calcium  to  ab- 
sorb the  water,  and  slaked  lime  to  remove  the  acid, 
(Uebig;)  or  the  distilled  liquid  maybe  agitated 
along  with  a  weak  lye  of  potassa,  and  after  repose 
the  supernatant  ether  may  be  decanted  and  recti- 
fied along  with  magnesia  and  powdered  charcoal. 
(Ure.)  The  rectified  acetic  ether  will  be  equal  iit 
wei^MMp  the  alcohol  employed.     (Liebig.) 

jnipf  Acetic  ether  is  coloriess,  and  bears  a  con- 
nderaUe  resemblance  to  ether,  (sulphuric  ether,) 
but  has  a  much  more  agreeable  and  refreshing 
odor.  It  boils  at  165^,  (liiebig  — IGb^'  Ure  :)  has 
a  n>.  gr.  of  0-89  at  60°  Fahr.,  (Liebig  — 0-8G6  at 
45°  Fahr.,  Vrei ;)  dissolves  in  7  parts  of  water, 
(Liebig,  — 8  parts,  Ure ;)  and  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis  and  oil  of  vitriol.  According  to  the  acetule-, 
theory  this  ether  is  properly  an  acetate  of  ether, 
(oxide  of  ethulo,)  and  may  consequently  be  regard- 
ed as  a  salt  of  acetic  acid. 

Usfg.  Acetic  ether  is  diaphoretic,  stinmlant, 
antispasmodic  and  narcotic,  and  has  been  given  in 
doses  of  f  3ss  to  f  3ij,  in  similar  cases  to  those  in 
which  sulphuric  ether  is  employed.  Its  principal 
consumption  is  in  the  manufacture  of  British 
brandv. 

ETHER,  BENZOIC.  Syn.  Bknzoatk  of 
Ethrr.  Brnzoatr  of  OxinF.  of  Ethulb.  A 
coloriess  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor  and 
taste,  and  a  sp.  gr.  slightly  exceeding  that  of  wa- 
ter. It  boils  at  410°  Fa'lir.,  and  is  misciblc  with 
alcohol  and  ether.     It  was  discovered  by  Scheele. 

Frep.  Alcohol  of  -830,  4  parts ;  cr>'stal8  of  ben- 
zoic acid  2  parts ;  concentrated  muriatic  acid  1 
part ;  mix,  distil,  and  as  soon  as  the  product  turns 
B^^y  when  mixed  with  water,  change  the  receiver 
i^^  collect  the  liquid  that  distils  over.  To  the 
prmuct  add  water,  separate  the  supernatant  ether, 
boil  with  water  and  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  (to  sepa- 
rate benzoic  acid.)  and  lastly,  free  it  horn  water 
by  allowing  it  to  stand  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
(Liebig.)     See  Etiikrs,  organic. 

ETHER,  CARBONIC.  Syn,  Carboxatr  of 
EhiiRR.  Carbonate  of  OxinR  of  Eriin^R. 
^trrr  Carbonicus.  An  ethereal  liquid,  dis- 
covered by  Ealing,  and  somewhat  resembling  ox- 
alic ether. 

Prep.  Add  gradually,  fragments  of  potassium 
to  oxalic  ether,  gently  warmed,  as  long  as  bub- 
bles of  gas  are  formed ;  remove  the  excess  of  metal 
from  tho  semisolid  mass,  add  water  and  distil. 
Tho  carbonic  ether  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  tho  receiver,  and  must  be  collected,  dried 


by  contact  with  chloride  of  calciom,  and  rectified 
along  with  some  potassium  or  sodium,  till  it  ceases 
to  yield  acetate  of  potassa  when  acted  on  by  caus- 
tic potassa.     (Liebig.) 

ETHER,  CHIX)RIC.  Syn.  Cruikide  of 
I  Ethui.r.  Ciilorhvdric  Ether.  Htdrociiloric  oa 
'  Muriatic  do.  Marine  Da  ^ther  MuRiATicn. 
I  Do.  Ciiix>RicuB.  Do.  Hydrociilorici'b.  Prep.  I. 
'  (F.  Cod.)  Alcohol  and  muriatic  acid  equal  parts  by 
I  weight ;  distil  by  a  gentle  heat,  into  a  series  of  re- 
.  ceivers,  the  first  of  which  should  contain  a  little 
I  irarm  water,  and  the  others  should  be  surroondrd 
i  with  ice. 

'      11.  {Medicinal  Chl&rie  Etker.)     This  is  usually 
prepared  by  putting  dry  chloride  of  lime  into  a 
j  glass  or  earthenware  retort,  with  just  enough  al- 
cohol to  moisten  and  cover  it,  and  distilling  by  a 
gentle  heat  into  a  receiver,  surrounded  with  ice  or 
I  a  freezing  mixture. 

III.  (Pure.)  Saturate  alcohol  with  muriatic 
acid  gas,  carefully  distil,  purify  the  product  from 
alcohol  and  water  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcinm, 
and  preserve  it  in  inverted  stoppered  bottles,  in  a 
cool  place. 

Renuirkif.  Chloric  ether  requires  the  same  care 

';  in  its  distillation  as  sulphuric  ether,  previoiidy  de- 

j  scribed,  and  the  same  apparatus  may  be  advanta- 

I  geously  employed.     It  has  a  penetrating,  garlie- 

j  like  smell,  a  sp.  gr.  of  *874  at  40^,  dissolves  in  'l\ 

'  parts  of  water,  is  neutral,  boils  at  51°,  and  bnms 

I  with  a  greenish  fiame  and  the  production  of  nra- 

I  riatic  arid.     Its  ph^'siological  action  is  similar  to 

the  other  cthen).     It  has  been  given  in  dyspepaa, 

hepatic  diseases,  hectic  fever,  &.C.,  in  do^es  of  fSn 

to  f3iij.     The  fpintua  salis  dulcut  (P.  E.  1733} 

was  a  mixture  of  this  ether  and  alcohol,  but  Gehlni 

first  brought  it  into  notice  in  1804.     (Thomsoo.) 

It  is  but  little  employed  in  England,  judging  fiwn 

the  demand  for  it ;  a  ver^*  large  metropolitan  drug* 

house  having  only  sold  about  16  ounces  iu  the  last 

twelve  mouths. 

ETHER,  CHLORO-CARBONIC.  Dunw 
has  given  this  name  to  a  j>eculiar  liquid  formed  by 
saturating  al^iolute  alcohol  with  chloro-catbcnue 
acid,  (phosgene  gas.)  The  lower  stratum  that 
fonns  is  the  ether.  It  must  bo  purified  by  stand- 
ing  over  oxide  of  lead  and  muriate  of  lime,  and  \ij 
subsequent  rectification.  It  has  a  disagreeable 
smell,  is  heavier  than  water,  and  boils  at  20lP 
Fahr.     It  is  decomposed  by  water. 

ETHER,  t^YANIC.  Syn,  Bicyanuratk  or 
Ether.  Do.  of  Oxide  of  Ethulb.  Mtvmm. 
Cyamcus.  Prep.  tSaturate  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  with  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  in  vapor.  Ii 
i24  hours  collect  the  crystals,  and  purify  by  sohh 
tion  and  cr\'stallization  in  hot  alcohol  or  water. 
Tasteless,  inodorous,  coloriess,  transparent  needld 
and  prisms.     (W5lilcr  and  Liebig.^ 

ETHER,  HYDRIODIC.  Syn,  Iodide  or 
Etiii'le.  a  coloriess  Uquid,  discovered  by  Gay 
Lussac.  and  obtained  by  saturating  alcohol  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  distilling.  It  is  about  as  denff 
as  oil  of  vitriol,  has  an  ethereal  smell,  and  boils  at 
150°  to  160°  Fahr. 

ETHER,  HYDROBROMIC.  Syn.  Browbc 
OF  Etiiule.  a  volatile  ethereal  liquid  discovered 
by  SeruUas.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  6  parti 
of  bromine  in  32  parts  of  alcohol,  adding  one  part 
of  phot^horus,  and  distilling  the  mixture  by  a  gentle 
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beat  u  10011  u  it  becomH  cold.  The  elher  ■■  M>p- 
•TBlrd  from  Ihe  diMilled  liquid  by  the  nddltion  of 
wstrr :  il  in  hrBvifT  Ihan  the  latter. 

ETHER,  HYDROTELLURIC.  Thi»moy  be 
pvpand  hy  diirtillin^  tliD  mixed  aqiicotu  •olutioDB 
of  nilphoviiiule  of  bajyta  and  Icilunl  of  MKJium. 
The  latter  ii  pnpaird  by  calcining  tclluriiun.  or 
uUuret  of  bamutli  wrih  carbooate  of  sodu  and  cliar- 
COftl,  and  mud  be  iiihI  u  mwd  aa  mado.  Ilydco- 
IcUuric  Flhrr  lia«  i  yelloKniili  red  color,  like  bro- 
Binr,  and  n  lipavier  Uinn  water.     (WiiJder.) 

ETIIEU,  METHYLIC,  Syn.  Hvi»ate  or 
3Iktrtij!MK.     .a.  cdloilna  gas,  prepared  by  dirtil' 

pyroxilic  ipirit 

ETllEK,  MURIATIC,  (HEAVY.)  A  namo 
preii  la  a  Uqaid  oblsinod  by  ScliFf  le,  by  diatitling  a 
mixture  o(  oO  of  vitriol,  peroxide  orniiingancH,  clilu- 
rideofiKKtiuin  tind  alcohol.  Il  ianioro  couvrnirnlly 
pTPpaird  b>-  Hitunting  alcohol  ofHU  to  ttSg,  iuUio 
iwld.  witb  cliloriiic,  adding  water,  coUectiug  tlie 
oily  duid  tbat  aeparatea,  and  waahing  it  with  wa- 

boils  at  about  345°  I'alir..  and  ia  licavier  Ihan  wa- 
Irr.     ThiH  ether  eaten  into  the  campcailion  of  the 
qiiiilua  muiiatico-elhereua,  a  remedy  occaaionally 
MRd  on  the  Continent.     (Liebig.) 
ETHER.    NITROUS.      Syn.    Hrro^iTaoii 

ErilKk.      HvKMTaiTE  or  OllDE  OF  KTirifLR.    Do. 

or  Gthkk.  It  m  vui  that  iweet  spirit  of  aitre  wai 
koown  (0  Ruvmond  Lully  iu  Iho  ISth  eculur)',  and 
that  Baul  Viilrnline,  in  Iho  15th  centuiy,  taught 
■n  improved  method  of  preparing  it.  (IJiilb,  quoted 
by  Ih.  Pvnira ;)  but  nitric  ether  m»  fini  meutiou- 
od  by  Kuackrl  in  lect.    (Thondba.) 

Prep.  I.  {Fnttn  of  Iht  Edinburgh  Pk.)  Roc- 
Ii6ed  ipiiit  1  quart,  and  fjvj  ;  pure  nitiic  acid  of 
I-SINJ  f  Jfij ;  put  f  Jxv  of  the  npirit  into  a  quart 
matraiF.  fitted  with  a  cork  und  aulety  tube,  roacli- 
inn  to  wiihin  an  inch  of  the  »piril>  aoit  a  aecoud 
tube  leailinj;  to  a  ivfrigeialnry.  Fill  llio  wfety  tube 
with  tiie  iiilric  acid,  tlien  add  lhrouf[h  il,  Rmdually 
and  csutiuuiity,  f  Jiiin  of  the  acid.  When  the  vio- 
Init  ai:tion  that  eiMiirii  in  nearly  over,  gradually 
■dd  the  reniainipg  portion  of  llic  acid,  f  jsa  al  a 
time,  and  at  iutervah.  The  ellicr  that  didila  orer 
inuiit  be  agitated  linil  with  a  little  milk  of  lime,  till  it 
cvMWto  redden  Ittinua  paper,  andthvii  witli  halt  its 
Tolnnte  of  coocentnilcd  solution  of  muriate  of  lime. 
"  The  pure  liyponilroni  etiiei  should  have  a  deiui- 
ty^-fgs." 

lVTi<  Dahlin  CoHe/ie  ordera  purified  nitrate 
of  potasli,  dried  and  in  |>owder,  lb.  iw ;  >ul(itiuric 
■cid  lb. j  ;  reclilied  Hpiril  of  wine  r|iiix  ;  the  acid 
■ltd  spirit  are  to  be  first  mixed,  and  then  poured 
very  gnidually  on  the  powdrri'd  nilrule  placed  in 
•  tubulated  tetott,  and  connecled  witli  a  well- 
caded  receiver,  by  nieaiut  of  a  bottle,  conlaininK  a 
pound  of  spirit  of  wine,  ailupting  tlie  uHual  precau- 
tion! :  the  produci  ia  to  be  shaken  willi  about  a 
draelmi  of  dried  and  fiuply -powdered  carbonate  of 
pMaaa,  and  the  ethei  decanted  sfler  a  time. 

IIL  {Frtrta  of  M.  I'ldnni.)  Ciyslalliied  ni- 
Intr  of  ammonia  1 1  parts  ;  oil  oT  vitriol  H  part* ; 
alcshoE  9  partx  :  mii  the  last  two,  and  pour  thsm 
M  (he  nit  contained  in  any  suitable  distillatory 
VMiri,  eoaneeted  with  a  well-cooled  leceiver.  Ni- 
Uans  ether  will  graduaUy  distil  over  by  the  appli- 
Mlinii  (f  hnt.    A  common  fire  may  be  employed 
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without  dan)^r,  ai  tha  liberation  of  the  ether  pra- 
ceeda  gradually,  and  not  almost  imtantaneoiBly, 
u  in  operating  in  the  usual  way.  Sulphate  of  am- 
monia il  left  in  the  retort  (Complei  Rendus, 
1843.) 

IV.  Alcohol  of  esg,  9  parts;  water  4  parts; 
fumiug  nitric  acid  B  parts ;  introduce  the  Kpiiit  into 


capable  of  h 
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tube  reaching  to  the  botlorn'of  the  vrnel,  and 
liaving  a  imall  orifice  ;  add  tlie  water  cauliaualy, 
■0  that  it  may  form  aetratum  beneath  the  alcohol, 
without  mixing  with  it ;  ui  like  manner  odd  the 

then  tightly  slop  tho  vewel,  and  allow  it  to  repose 
at  a  leinperature  of  53°  Fahr.,  for  3  or  3  days, 
when  the  stntum  of  ether  which^haa  formed  must 
be  coUecled  and  puiifiod  by  nctification.  (Tnnier's 
Chem.,  Tth  ed.) 

V.  {Liebig't  Proeeu.)  Starch  1  part;  nilric 
acid,  ip.  gr.  1-30, 10  parts ;  alcohol  of  &5g,  9  paits ; 
water  I  part ;  iulroduca  the  starch  and  acid  into 
a  capacious  retort,  connected  with  a  wide  tube  3 
or  3  feet  long,  bent  at  right  aaglea,  and  terminating 
near  the  bottom  of  a  two-necked  bottle,  contain- 
irlg  the  alcohol  and  water  mixed  together,  and 
surrounded  with  a  freeiing  miilurs  or  very  cold 
water.  Tlie  other  neck  of  the  battle  must  be  con- 
nected by  a  wide  and  long  glaia  lube,  wllh  a  gond 
refrigerator  or  condenser.  The  heat  of  a  water 
bath  niiiet  bo  cautiously  applied  to  the  retort,  when 
pure  hyponilroui  acid  will  be  bet  free,  and  pnnsuig 
into  the  alcohol  wdl  form  hyponilrite  of  oiida  of 
ethule,  (other,)  which  will  distil  in  a  gentle  ntream. 
The  tube  connecting  the  retort  and  bottle  must  be 
cooled  hy  ir      -  -'  -  — '— — --' 


with  ir 


tube  and  th 
latter  becomes  upoiiti 
lently,  wlien  the  prod 
is  very  productiTe  and 
/eefiy  purr  hyponitroi 

Pinp.,  Vn:  ^e.  Pore  hyp< 


-coldw 


;  for  if  tl 


is  vitiated.   Tliiii  process 


imical,  and  y 
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ptr. 


rolls  etiier  has  a 


pale  yellow  color,  a  mixed  odor  of  applea  aiul  Hun 
gar}-  wines,  a  sp.  gr.of  0-947  at  60°  Kahr.,  and  hoih 
at  03°  Kahr.  Tliat  prepared  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cfwes  contains  aldehyde,  boils  at  T0°.  has  a  ep.  gr. 
of  U-8IS6  al  40°  Fahr,  has  a  similar  odor  to  the  for- 
r,  but  at  limn  suffocating,  and  tunui  brown  when 
mixed  with  an  alcoliolic  solnlios  of  potowa,  while 
the  former  remains  white.  It  also  becomes  ucid  by 
■"  pure  liyponitrous  ether  remains  neutral. 
I  1  lie  ettier  prepared  by  the  last  (bmiula  Is  chemi.- 
cally  piui!,  (I>big.)  and  that  hy  the  third,  nearly 
■o.  The  otliera  contain  aldehyde.  Urdiuury  hy- 
ponitroue  elher  diiwolves  in  about  48  parts  of  wa- 
ter, and  mixe*  in  all  pfopartiona  with  alcoliol  and 
niljAurie  ctlier.    (Liebig.) 

Hyponitroux  ether  ia  refrigerant,  diapliorelic,  and 
diuretic,  hut  ia  seldom  employed  alone,  thou^, 
when  largely  diluted  with  alcohol,  under  the  name 

It  ii  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bntiah  bran- 
dy.   (!<eo  Snam  or  Nitke.  sweet.) 

ETHER,  (RNANTHIC.  Syn.  tEsAiTriUTK 
or  Oxide  or  Etudle.  This  is  the  oil  obtained 
towards  the  end  of  the  ibtillBlioD  of  fermented 
liquom,  especially  wiiie»    It  ii  purified  by  agita- 
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tkm  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potaasa, 
repose,  and  decantation.  It  is  lighter  than  water, 
boils  at  4;25^  Falir..  and  liu^  an  odor  resembling 
an  empty  wine  cank  or  bottlo  that  has  been  ex-  ; 
posed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  As  obtained  by  dis-  j 
tillation,  it  is  united  with  a  little  wiiunthic  arid. 
2:200  imperial  in^Uons  of  wine  (about  35  hogsheads) 
only  yielded  2  J  lbs.  of  tlio  mixed  oil. 

KTIIKR,  OXALIC.  Syn.  Oxalatk  of  Ox- 
ide OP  Etul'lf..  Nki'Tral  i>o.  a  coIorlesH  oily 
liquid,  slightly  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  370° 
Falir.,  and  having  an  aromatic  smell.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Thcnard. 

Prep.  Binoxulate  of  potasna.  and  alcohol  of  90g, 
of  each  4  jNirts ;  oil  of  vitriol  5  parts ;  mix  in  a 
glass  retort  and  distil  with  a  c|uick  lire  ;  as  soon  as 
the  product  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, change  the  *  receiver,  agitate  the  fdibsequent  : 
product  with  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
repeat  the  agitation  with  fresh  water  until  the 
ether  becomes  neutral  to  t«wt  pu|K'r ;  tlu>n  n'ctify 
it  in  a  dry  retort  that  it  will  almut  ninr-tenlhs  fill, 
and  as  soon  as  the  boiling  procetMis  stnootlily,  in- 
stead of  by  jerks,  change  the  receiver:  the  remain- 
ing product  will  \m  pure  anhydrouM  oxalic  ether. 
(Ettlinc.)    Seo  Ktiikrh,  or(;amc. 

ETHEK,  rilOSniOkA  TKI).   Sifn.  .Kthkr 
PnoMpnf>RATrH.     Prep.  (P.  I'od.)   PhoHphoriLs,  cut  i 
small,  1  part  :  ether  C>{)  parts;  digi'.xl  with  occa- 
sional agitation  fnr  1  month,  and  dfcant  the  clear. 

ETHER.  SlLFTRigUE    lOIMRE.     Si/n. 
Etiikrkal  TiNrn'RE  ok  Iodink.      Prep.    ItMline  I 
40  gn<. ;  sulphuric  ether  ]y  :  dissolve.     Ihtne.  5  to 
10  drofis.  where  the  usf  uf  iodine  is  indioete<l. 

ETHER.  SlLFURigiE  avkc  i.k  Dkito- 
loiiiRi:  111:  Mkro'rk.  Syn.  Etmkrrai.  Tincti'rk 
or  HiMoitiDK  OF  Mi'.RrrRv.  Pre'p.  liiniodidi*  of 
mercury  Ki  gre. ;  sulphuric  ether  Jim;  dissolve. 
Done.     ,'>  to  rj  drops. 

ETIIERS,  OlKiANK*.     Tl»e  pnpardti<.n  of 
some  <>f  tilt'  orgunir  ethers  has  Immmi  fuuiul  to  h(> 
attended  with  rojiHideruble    ditlieully.  ami  hence 
have  arisen  various  eoutrivaiiees  tu  induei>  the  or- ! 
ganic   aeiils  to  rombine  with  the    etliereitl    base. ' 
Aniiiugtlie  nietliiHlstfenerally  adopted  until  I:ilel\, 
may  U'  nieiiliuned  the  admixture  of  a  hh\{  ot  the 
organir  ueid  with  alcohol,  to  whieii  H<»me  stroiig 
iiiorgiiiiie  arid  is  :idded,  when  the  ueid  of  the  Kiiit 
iM'iiig  lilMTated  in  the  nasrent  state,  it   enters  into  , 
a   new  eotiihiuiitiou.  forming  ether.     In  this  way 
acetic  aiid  oxalic  ethers  an*  commonly  prepared.  | 
Or  the  oriianie  aeid  Uung  mixed  with  aleohol,  snl-  \ 
pliurir  or  livdrtN'hlorie  acid  is  added,  bv  wliieh  an  ! 

S  w  m 

organii.'  ether  is  pro<lu(red.      Hen/.oie  «-lhi-r  may  Im' 
taken  as  an  instance  of  tlli^  mo<le  of  o|M>rating.  I 
Ethers  ha\e  also  U'eii  formed  by  the  simple  dis- 
tillation ol  some  i»f  the  orgiinic  acids  witli  ah'ohol.  ! 
but  this  mi*th(xl  isusuall)  tedious,  and  requin-s  the 
rep<'ated  returu  of  the  prtNluets  of  distillalinn  into 
the  retort,  as  well  us  considenible  time  for  its  {kt-  | 
forma  nee,  to  which  several  other  obji'ctions  inav 
In*  added.     Alon^  recently  it  has  been  shown  that 
when  the  orguiiii'  aeids  are  heat<'d  nearly  to  their 
|K>int  of  deciim|Mx«ition,  and  alcohol  is  gradually  ■ 
and  cautiously  drop|N*d  on  them,  ethers  of  those 
acids  are  readily  funned.     In  this  way  niauy  of 
the  acids  whi<'h  are  whollv  or  iKirtlv  volatile — :is 

•  ■  « 

the  oxalic,  benzoic,  and  succinic  acids, — yield  lari;e 
quaotities  of  ether,     ^liaultier  de  Claubry.)     Tliis  • 


method  U  applicable  to  most  acidi  that  do  not  suf- 
fer decomposition  at  a  low  temperature,  but  ia 
other  cases  the  product  would  bt*  vitiated  and  un- 
certain. Thus,  citric  acid  under  this  treatim-nt 
might  yield  citric,  itacouic,  citruconir,  or  aconitie 
ether,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them,  and 
this  in  n  way  entirely  lieyond  the  |MWc-r  of  the 
ojH'rator  to  influence.  Another  method  rrcom- 
mendi'd,  and  very  suitable  to  thf*  preparation  of 
the  ethen*  of  the  futtv  acids,  is — to  diwulvf*  tlie 
organic  acid  in  alcohol,  and  to  pa.w  a  current  of 
nmriatic  acid  gas  through  the  solution.  A  ttill 
simpler  plan,  and  which  np|M'urs  likely  to  super- 
sede most  others,  at  least  in  the  majonty  of  cases, 
is  to  mix  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  the  nriranie 
acid,  with  ^th  or  ith  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  tlask  or  dii^ester,  fitted  with  a  cork, 
through  which  pa>»«es  an  upright  thin  glaiv  tulie.Ii 
or  li  feet  long,  and  after  luting  the  joint  i]tiiie  •#• 
curely,  to  submit  the  mixture  to  trentle  ebitliitioQ 
in  a  sand-huth,  or  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  several 
hours.  In  this  way  the  spirituous  and  ethereal 
va[K>rs  are  condenseil  in  the  cool  portions  of  tlie 
tiilN*.  and  fall  l>ack  again  into  the  iiiatr:i.<«.  by 
which  means  no  lots  of  either  can  powibly  occur. 
A  liiebig's  refrigerator  reversed  may  also  he  wn-d 
for  tlii««  puqKise.  (See  Etmer.)  By  this  method 
some  ethers  mav  be  n-adilv  foniicd  that  can 
scarcely  Is'  obtained  pun«  in  the  usual  way.  Thw 
mucic  ether  may  Ih*  obtained  by  this  pnK*ess.  whicb 
will  Is-come  iM'rfectly  white  by  cryslallizalinn. 
while  by  Malairiitti*s  melhiKl.  the  prtnluct  is  quite 
black,  and  is  piiritied  with  ditliciilty.  One  or  other 
of  the  alsive  plaM  may  lie  adopted  for  the  prepan- 
tion  of  those  etnerx  for  which  fomiula*  are  not  in- 
serted in  this  volume. 

(jTIIKRIN.  \  name  applied  by  fome  chem- 
ists to  a  bxdpNTarlMin.  :issumed  to  be  thi*  b-uw-  o: 
ether.  Its  atomic  conslitution,  according  to  tliu 
hy|>otliesis,  is  4  ci{uivulents  each  of  hydrogm  axiO 
carUtn. 

ETIf  ERI.N  E.  Syn.  (AMPium  ok  I  )n,  i>f  Wl^r 
A  peculiar  sulistaiici-  obtaiin'd  by  e\]M»..inir  rth*- 
role  for  a  lonu  time  to  a  low  teinj»i-ratur»-.  It 
forms  brilliant  }>risuis  and  plates,  and  in  last » '•*«». 
Miliilile  in  alcohol  and  ether,  tux-s  at  *J.'ln-.  hciL-  al 
,~>ii(H,  and  i'i  a  little  liirhti  r  than  water.  The  cr\s- 
tals  an-  piirifietl  by  preshun'  lN>tween  th*'  !old<>  ot 
bilniliMm  pa|M>r.  solution  in  ether,  and  evajMirulion. 

ETIIEROU:.  Syn.  I.HiiiT  Oii.»i  W  ixr.  A 
hydn>e:ir{M>n  diM-overed  by  Heiinel.  It 
pared  by  gently  heating  ethereal  oil  with  w.il 
paratiiiir  thr  i(U|ieniatant  liirht  oil.  and  w.T»hin£tlu« 
with  water  till  it  iN'comes  quite  neutral,  after  which 
it  is  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Ethe- 
role  is  a  etijorless  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
iMiiliiig  at  r>.'l(i^,  and  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether. 

ETIIIOPS.     ^See  .Erniops.) 

ETIIIors.  MARTIAI,.  Sy„.  .f^uiors  M*»- 
TiAi.is.  Oxide  of  iron  prepared  by  kee|iiu;!  iron 
filings  under  water,  and  occasionally  .shaking  them. 
It  must  Im>  washed  with  water,  and  ilneil  as  quickly 
as  |NiN«ible  to  prevent  its  rusting.  It  was  funiierly 
mueh  e^tei'iii<'<i  as  a  toniir. 

ETIIlors  MI.NEKAL,  (TY.*<0.\S.^  Prep. 
Oxide  ol'  nnTciiry.  r prepared  by  decom|io*iius;  caio- 
iiiel  with  an  equivalent  projiortion  of  liqiuir  ol' po- 
toMw,  to  wliich  a  little  liquor  uf  mnmuiua  ha«  been 
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•ddedi)  and  flowrn  or  ni1p)iur,  ogual  ports.     Tri- 
liiimto  togrthcr  till  ppricrclly  mixti. 

Rrmarli:     Mr.  'I'yiiun  hw  recammrudcd  thin  iw 
aa  effident  nihaliluto   Tar  tlifl  old  and  uncoctain 

Etparation  commonlv  mid  undpr  llip  name  of 
Ibiop'*  ininrnil.  irfr.  Tyuii'i  plhlopa  in,  how- 
VTCT.  nrmorr  Ihan  doatlt  Iha  lunnl  nrcn^h.  and 
itimilil  tliorrrorr  be  takrn  in  proponionalo  dow*. 
i(Pliarm.  Journ.) 

ETIIIOPS.  VEGET.^BLE.     Sga.  .Bniioni 


der  wrack  (Itici 


TCHcnItMiiii)  liiimnl  in 
vmwl  till  II  brcomeii  blunk  and  rriaUe.  11  has 
hKU  wtd  in  braiichowte.  See. ;  and,  like  bunit 
vpanE''.  probably  nwm  any  liltln  rirliie  it  may 
p<MH^«  lo  the  priiKnco  of  a  very  imall  qunnlily 

klLTtlEMN.  Syn.  flTKAKorTEVK  or  Oil  of 
Cun'M,  Thin,  wliite,  pearly  ■culm,  found  by 
Biiiia:4re  ill  nil  of  clot-n.  It  piiK-lIa  iiud  loatn  ol 
riovni.  and  in  mlublc  in  aWhnI  and  ctticr. 

KI'I'IIORDII'M.  PRKPARKIi.  S,».  Eu- 
nwKBiru  raitMniTi'x.  Frtp.  Eii|ihnrh>iiiii  3  oi. ; 
It^Kin  jiiic.  or  rinecur.  1  jiM.  llinMlrc,  utruin, 
vol  •-vaporatc  to  drvnriw. 

KV.\it»K.\Tr(>N.     Sgn.  Etawbatio,  [/.a(.l 
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if  hail  h-cniirw  to,  ehlu-r  for  lli"  piir]Kii«-  of  ifrur- 
rrliiK  >  wild  hiidy  from  it*  mliiliun,  u  in  tlir  pir- 
pUiUJan  n(  rilraitti,  chi'tnicai  aailo,  &c.,  or  to 
•turiii^liiru  a  Mitnlion  hy  tb#  pupubina  of  Knne  of 
llie  fluid  mallei  tlial  fomic  th^  mrnalnium.  Evup- 
aralinn  in  aho  nnployi-d.  tlwntHi  I"*  frn|iii<nlly. 
to  piiiify  li^|<iidi,  by  iUHd|>aljiiir  tiii>  volatile  luattem 
which  may  canlnminatr  t1i--in.  I'ndrr  onliuary 
cJteiimMiuicrii,  i>raponttinn  iii  ennlinpd  tu  Ihe  i>ur- 
Itat  of  till-  hi>at«l  liiinid,  aiu}  ia  tlirrefoie  xlnwcr 
or  quicker  in  piqiortjon  la  Ihe  Pitensinii  nf  tliat 
•nrface.  lieuci-  liiw  ntwrji  liie  ndoptioii  of  wide 
•halbiw  vtwelu  for  ennliunin|t  flnidii  diirini;  their 
npxmir*  to  heal  fur  lhi>  pnrpoiie. 

It  ha»  bern  fbund  that  evupnration  proceedn 
onrt  rapidly  when  a  current  of  air  in  made  lo  imin 
orer  the  nirfaen  of  the  Ihiid,  im,  in  thin  nn-w,  iIif 
rapM  ill  prrTenird  reeling  ttjnn  llin  mirf.iee,  and 
impeding  the  proccM  by  ttw  pmaiiin-.  Dn  tli» 
Niall  nnile,  idwllinr  ciip^nlFH  of  t^ian,  Wrdciroad. 
warr.  pnnvlain,  ur  metat.  an-  eninnuHilyrmploved 
■>  evapnraline  rnweti,  nnd  tlieiv  are  npoxeif  to 
beat  by  iilacing  tlu'm  over  a  lamp,  or  linked  lire. 
•r  in  a  uater^biith.  or  naiid-liiilh,  iiiTordlng  to  the 
temiieraliire  al  wliicli  it  in  pn>|H-r  tn  eondiict  llie 
proce."^.  On  |1|,<  lur^  i<eale.  Iiiiili-prpwinre  nteam 
ii  innaily  I'liijiliiyrd  an  tlio  Hniiree  of  the  heal. 
Tlie  teroi  "tp-inlanr-iuf  rrnpnriilioH''  w  applied 


open  vewelii.  al  llie  coiiiini<ii  teiiiperntun-  of  the 
mtinii>.plii-n>.  and  without  thi'  iijiplu-iitiiin  of  artili- 
eiil  heat.  Tlie  erlvrily  of  thw  iqiecien  of  evapora- 
tion wholly  de|>eiid»  on  Il»-  ili-^rec  of  hiiiiiidity  of 
the  nirroiinriiii<;  air.  ami  dilli-n>  rmtii  the  funner.  in 
wbich  the  rale  of  eraimralinn  in  proportionate  lo 


pmnp,  or  hi  an  atipDualed  atmonphere,  produced 
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by  flllinj;  a  Trawl  witli  ateam,  by  which  moana  tlio 
air  ia  eipclled,  when  all  communication  with  the 
oitemol  atinoaphera  i>  cat  off,  and  Ihe  vapor  con- 
denaed  by  the  applicalion  of  cold.  Fliuda  are  alio 
eva]>araled  in  Bir-li);)it  receiren  over  sulphnric 
acid,  by  which  they  are  continually  exponed  to  the 
action  of  a  very  dry  almoKphere.  When  nidi  s 
receiver  in  connected  wilh  an  air-pnmp  in  action, 
evaporation  proceeda  with  uicreaiied  rapidity,  and 
inteiuc  cold  in  proiiuced.    {Seo  CWoelatioji,  Dm- 

TLI.1.AT10X.  ElTRAfTH,  &C.) 

EXCOR!.\TI»).V.  .Vyn.  Ejcobutio,  Cfrom 
txr.ariB,  Id  Day,  or  to  cut  off  the  xkin.)  An  abia- 
■lon.  Young  children  are  very  apt  lo  be  chared 
under  the  amiii,  behind  Ihe  earn,  between  the 
thiiliii,  and  in  the  wrinkles  and  folda  of  the  diin, 
unlcM  prut  Bttentiou  i»  paid  to  cleanlineM,  and 
wiping  Iho  akin  perfeclly  di;  after  wadun;. 
Whenever  there  '»  a  tendency  lo  eieoriationi  St 
this  kind,  either  in  adiiiti  or  children,  a  little  finely 
povdvn^  Htorch.  or  violet  powder,  applied  l^ 
meam  of  a  pulT,  or  a  nnall  bafr  oT  mualin,  once  or 
twice  a  diiy,  wilt  (renenilly  remove  tliem,  and  pre- 
Tcnl  their  occurrence  in  future.  Mild  unpienl*, 
Ol  cold  cn-um,  oripemiBceli  cerate  or  ointment, 
may  alw  be  iwed  wilh  advantage.  The  prefrr- 
(DcB  aliould.  Iiowrver,  be  fciven  lo  tlie  former 
remedteii  from  their  not  Boiling  the  linen.  Eico- 
riutioiiii  Brining  from  Ihe  removal  of  Ihe  ^in  by 
friclion  or  exlemat  violence,  have  already  been 
noticed  under  the  bend  Airamok. 

EXE'EfvrORANTS.  (Krum  rxprrlorarr,  to 
expectorate.)  Mpdicinea  thai  proinole  the  accre- 
tion ot  Ihe  tracheal  and  bronchial  miicuB.  Ac- 
cording lo  I>r.  liood.  tnie  eipecloruniB  an  "  thovo 
mrdicinee  whicli  ralher  pronioto  the  separatioa  of 
Ihe  viMid  irfilegm  with  which  the  broncliio;  are 
loaded,  than  liiiiply  inviiwate  and  dilute  it ;  though 
theae  are  nlm  treated  as  eipectoranta  by  many 
wrilen."  N'uineroiui  aiticlen  of  llie  materia  mcdica 
have  been  denoniinaled  expednrnnts,  of  whieli  the 
following  on- the  principal: — Tartariied  uiilimony, 
ipecacuanha,  K|iii|]a,  garlic,  anafirlida,  ammomU' 
cum,  the  oily  reKinn,  the  bnbuimii  of  lotu  and  Fern, 
benzoin,  atyrax,  brnioic  acid,  llie  funiea  of  vine- 
gar, tar,  and  of  many  of  the  vohilile  oiln,  and  tho 
RQoke  of  lobncco  and  tUrninonluin.  Chlorine  and 
ommoiiiBeal  guim<  have  uIm  been  called  expecto- 
rantit  Medicinca  of  rtiin  clam  are  commonly  em- 
ployed in  pnlmonary  eomplaintH  and  aSeetions  of 
the'  air-tabe*.  atleiid'Hl  li)-  a  vilialed  stale  of  the 
ntuciiH.  or  an  im|>erlert  perfiiniiance  of  Ihe  natural 
fiuictioitfi  of  the  Hccretory  v«m1».     "  Of  all  claneii 


EXPRESSION.  Sgn.  F.xrarj«>io,  {Lai.,  ftom 
fxprimo,  to  pre«B  out.)  A  mechimical  operation, 
by  which  niiy  fluid  conlaiiied  in  Ihe  pore*  or  cella 
of  a  mlid  is  expeih-d.  Many  of  Ihe  fluid  *nh- 
Mancea  employed  in  phanuacy  and  chembrtry  are 
obtained  by  eipre»ion.  Thm.tha  uncluous  vege- 
table oila.  an  IboM  of  almonds,  linMcd.  tic.  tic, 
are  procuied  by  iiuhntilling  IhoBe  aubslances  to 
powerful  prewiire  briween  iron  plateii,  which  ara 
eillier  made  wum),  or  the  bruised  seedii  are  previ- 
ously eipoii^  in  bais  to  Ihe  ateam  of  boiling  wa- 
ter.    The  juicen  of  fresh  TegelaUea  are  also  ob- 
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tained  by  expreflMon.  Tlie  Bubrtances  arc  fint 
bmwed  in  a  niarblo  niortur,  or,  on  the  large  ncalc, 
in  a  mill,  and  immediately  Bubmitted  to  the  prew, 
to  prevent  Uiem  paftsiug  into  the  state  of  formenta- 
tiou,  which  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  product. 
FruitB  which  contain  highly-tlavorod  seodn.  or 
which  have  rindn  containing  ri»ential  oil,  should 
lie  deprived  of  them  before  preraing.  The  Mubucid 
fruitH  Khould  abio  be  allowed  to  lie  together  for 
tiuiiie  days  before  being  pressed,  a»  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  product  are  thereby  increai(f>d. 
The  fluid  matter  absorbed  by  the  ingredients  em- 
ployed in  the  pre|mration  of  tincturcB.  iufuHnns, 
decoctions,  extracts,  &c.,  is  generally  obtained  by 
powerful  pressure.  F^xpression  is  aluo  fre(|uently 
employed  for  the  puri>use  of  obtaining  holids  in  a 
state  of  purity,  as  iu  the  expulsion  of  oleinc  from 
stearine,  and  water  from  the  biourboiiato  of  soda. 
On  the  small  scale,  the  common  scn'W-press,*or 
one  of  like  construction,  is  usually  employed  ;  but 
the  power  thus  obtained  is  insulFieient  to  expel  the 
vhme  of  a  fluid  difl*us4'd  through  the  {H)rt's  of  a 
solid.  Hfuce  lias  arisi'n  the  use  of  the  hvdraulic 
pres<<,  which  is  alone  em]iloyed  on  the  large  scale. 
in  all  these  cases,  the  substances  are  placed  in 
iNigB  made  of  hair-cloth,  or  coarse  canvass,  previ- 
ously to  thf'ir  Is-ing  submitted  to  preiwure. 

EXSKlWriON.  A'y/i.  ExBircATio,  (/w/., 
from  cTttircUf  to  drj-  up.)  The  eva|M)ration  of  the 
aqueous  |>ortiou  of  solid  bodies.  In  Chkmiktrv  and 
riiAKMAt'v.  this  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
opiTution  by  which  plants  and  chemical  pn'pum- 
tious  are  deprived  of  their  hmnidity.  This  is  done 
by  ex|»osun»  to  the  sun,  a  current  of  dry  air.  an 
atmnfiphrre  n'ndered  artificially  dr\'  by  sulphuric 
arid,  or  by  the  direct  application  of  heat  by  means 
of  a  wut<T-bath,  a  sand-bath,  or  a  conunon  firo. 

EXTRACTS.  Syn.  Extraitb,  (fV.)  Ex- 
TRACTKN.  {Orr.)  ExTRACTA,  (/ki/.,  froHi  txtmho^ 
to  draw  out.)  In  Chkmibtry,  the  residuum  from 
the  eva|M)ration  of  aqueous  decoct ioiks,  or  infusions 
of  vegrtuble  matter.  In  Pmarmacv,  preparations 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  exprewed  juices,  or 
the  decoctions,  infusions,  or  tinctures,  of  vegeta- 
ble substaiK'es,  until  a  mass,  of  a  solid  or  seini- 
soli«l  consistence,  is  formed.  F^xtructs  vary  in 
their  nature  and  comisisition  with  the  Bulk<tances 
fnHM  which  they  arc  prepared,  and  the  fluids  irm- 
ployed  as  solvents.  When  water  is  used  for  ma- 
king the  solution,  the  extract  will  usually  consi^tt 
of  gnnu  starch,  sutrar.  albumen,  and  saline  and 
other  mailer,  along  with  a  i>eculiar  vegeiable  prin- 
ciple, which,  from  its  occurrence  in  mo.<tt  plants, 
has  reeeivi'd  the  nanu'  of  kx  ruAiTiVK.  'I'his  siih- 
stanei'  w:w  (iiscoven>d  by  F\»urcro\,  and  presumed 
by  him  to  be  the  common  luutis  of  all  extracts: 
but  it  lias  since  lM*en  proved  by  Cln'vrcul,  ari<l  sev- 
eral lit  her  chemists,  to  b<'  a  hetenijri.'nenus  cnrii- 
]Niuiu],  varying  in  comjM)sition  with  the  plant  from 
wliieh  it  i.<  extracted.  This  sulic<tanc<-  has  a  brown 
color.  s|K-e(li!y  putpifies,  and  lM>ciinies  oxidi/id, 
uud  is  renderiil  insoluble  by  l»njj  exp(»snre  to  air, 
and  by  re|>i>ated  solutions  and  eva]sirati(»ns.  In  its 
unaltered  state  it  in  ttohible  in  water,  and  in  alco- 
1h»I,  and  is  prei-ipitated  fruin  its  sfiliitions  bv  the 
acids  and  metallic  oxides.  With  aliinnna  it  tonus 
the  ba.Hs  of  sevenil  brown  dyes.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  gnsili-r  nnnilsT  of  extracts,  water  is 
«'mployed  as  the  menstruum,  and  thesi>  prepara- 


tions arc  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  **  iralcry 
extracts"  When  spirit  u  employed  an  the  aoW- 
ent,  the  extract  may  contain  moirt  of  the  mib- 
stances  al)ove  enumerated,  except  gum,  whirh  it 
insoluble  in  strong  spirit  Besides  tluve,  spirit  dia- 
solves  out  nmny  sulistances  which  are  either  wliol- 
ly  or  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  as  rewus,  essential 
oils,  uud  the  prox'unate  principles  of  vegetables. 
Extracts  prejiared  with  alcoliol,  either  alone,  or 
diluted  with  water,  are  temied  **  gpirituouM  rz- 
tractft^'"  un<l,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  ron- 
sidorahly  m<>re  fiowerful  than  the  aifuruuM  extrartM 
of  the  same  vegetables.  In  some  rases,  d.lutf  acid, 
(the  acetic)  or  acidulated  water,  is  einplo*'eil  us 
the  menstruum,  and  such  preparations  are  ht-nc* 
called  *•  acftic  rxtracts."  The  extracts  of  ai-o- 
nite,  hemlock,  henbane,  stramonium,  and  cotehi* 
cum,  us  well  as  of  all  other  plants  containing  aika- 
loid'<,  {jossem  grt>ater  activity  when  prepun-d  wii.*i 
vinegar  than  with  water.  Thus,  a  quantity  o: 
either  the  alcoholic  or  acetic  extract  of  colchicuiu. 
equal  to  the  common  doNC  of  the  anurous  cxtrart, 
would  most  probably  profhice  deatlu  Still  UMin* 
active  extracts  niav  hv  obtained  bv  a  combtnaliun 
of  the  lust  two  menstrua.  According  to  Ferr^n, 
plants  treated  with  rectifled  spirit  of  wine,  mixed 
with  one -thirty -sixth  part  of  pyrotigneous  i,acf-lic) 
acid,  yield  extracts  of  remarkaUe  activity.  ..Pro\- 
Med.  Jour.,  H4.3.)  To  tho  pri'cediiig  may  be 
added,  that  the  term  simple  extract  is  applied  to 
one  prejMred  from  a  sinirle  plant,  or  vef^tuhle 
substance,  and  the  tenn  romjM/und  extruct  to  0110 
prepared  from  tiro  or  morr  of  such  subtitances.. 

'rile  above  are  the  principal  varieties  t»f  extracts 
employed  in  Hritish  Phannacy.  all  ol'  which  are 
cliissed  under  the  general  head  Ejctrurta,  .*\- 
tracts,;  in  the  Ijondun  Phannacopii'iu  ;  Uit  on  ide 
(\uitinent,  ether  is  sometimes  used  as  the  nien- 
striium  for  the  active  principles  of  certain  subflau- 
ccs,  us  cantharides,  cuIm-Im,  sem.  ciiin*.  Alc. 

Of  all  the  l(irt>i«rii  Phannacojm-ias,  that  of  Ra- 
den  is  most  prolific  of  extracts ;  its  ]Nigi>s  ccHitaiu 
directions  for  .'i'^  or  HO  of  these  preparutious.  oi 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  ni»lice: — 

I.  Wati:rv  I'jXtraits.  a.  i/^y  iHifjilurrmrnt 
irith  colli  imtvr.)  FIxt.  alMinthii :  caniui  brae. 
dicti:  centaurii  min. ;  chamomillii* :  ciiinu'  fiiKV. 
'cinclionn':)  china*  rt>gia> ;  dulcaiiiam* :  fuin-ina'; 
geiitiaiuc  :  t^lycyrrhi/a' ;  gramiiiis  ord..  Ispiid  and 
solid  :,■  lii^ni  caiii{N>cli. :  marrubii  alb. :  iiiilletolii ; 
rhatanin* ;  rad.  sajsmar :  taraxaci.  ^^ ordinary  and 
tliiid;.-  toniteiililla' :  tnfolii  tibr. 

fJ.  {Uy  tlir  oriliniiry  mrthml  of  marrratiun.* 
K\\.  aloeri:  myrrliu".  opii ;  M:il!v,  vulcriaiiiP :  chi- 
iiJi'  fusea*. 

II.  Si-i!;inoi's  F3xrRA«'TS.  *».  •  Prrinir^J  aritk 
Mjiirif  of'  \/i.  n,\  0-lM  I.  htf  "J  I  hnurif  m*irrrutio»t 
or  hi/  the  iN'tlriil  of  thnphirt  m*  nt.-  FIxl.  coft. 
anraiitii  :  aiiirflir:i' :  rad.  arnica* :  calami ;  calen* 
diihi'.  niarvrolil '.'  cascariiiii' :  caluniba' ;  oolo- 
eyntli. :  initla- :  he|lcli(iri  ni;;ri  ;  levistiri.  I^\age:' 
i|ti:is>iii' :  rhii-i. 

•^.  \l*rff)tirtil  in  a  niviilnr  way  to  thr  laai  trtlk 
spirit  lit'  x/».  ^T.  0>|1..  Ext.  acitniti :  lM<|Iadoo- 
ii:e  :  chelidiiiiii  iii:ij..  ii^reat  celandine  :,  conii  mac: 
(Jii^ntalis ;  <;ratiol;r,  hed'^e  hy.'Wtp;  h\(wcyanu: 
laetiieic  Mritoif  :  pnlsatilhe.  ;  Post  pic  flower  :.<  herb. 
taxi  bareatiL',  :\ew  :.  rad.  arlcuiLMU' ;  uucis  vom- 
ica*. 
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III.  Ethereal  Eztracti.  Cubebs ;  sem.  cms ; 
and  the  roots  of  male-fern ;  prepared  as  the  last 

IV.  CoMrou!fD  Extracts.  Ext  ferri  poni. ;  ext 
sbm't  CO. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  fel.  tauri  inspisB. 

Though  many  of  the  above  extracts  may  be  an- 
peifluoufl,  yet  the  directions  for  their  preparation 
are  doubtless  very  judicious,  and  it  would  promote 
in  no  small  decree  the  success  of  the  medical  prac- 
titmner,  if  a  like  exactness  pervaded  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  London  PharmacopGeia,  and  equal  care 
and  skill  obtained  m  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory 
in  England  to  that  which  is  general  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Prep.  The  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  two  divi- 
sions, viz. :  the  production  of  a  solution  of  the 
soluble  portion  of  the  substances  operated  on,  and 
the  reduction  of  this  solution  by  evaporation  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract 

When  water  is  employed  as  the  monstmum,  the 
vegetable  matter  subjected  to  its  action  should  be 
well  bnitsed  or  reduced  to  coane  powder,  or  other- 
wise divided  by  slicing  with  a  knife,  that  ever}' 
portion  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  solvent  powers 
of  the  fluid.  The  ingredients  should  then  be  treat- 
ed with  water  until  all  the  soluble  matter  that  it 
is  dctfired  to  obtain  is  dissolved  out  There  are 
several  methods  of  effecting  this  object,  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  substance  acted 
on.  In  some  cases,  maceration  in  cold  water  is 
resorted  to ; — at  other  times,  percolation  with  that 
fluid  in  a  displacement  apparatus ;  but  more  gen- 
erally, boiling  water  is  poured  on  tlie  substance,  or 
it  is  boiled  along  with  water,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  infusions  and  decoctioi^.  AAer  the  ebullition 
or  infusion  has  continued  a  suificicnt  time,  the 
heat  is  removed,  and  the  liquid  portion  drawn  off. 
The  ingredients  are  then  pressed  to  extract  the 
remaining  liquid,  or,  they  are  washed  with  hot 
water,  which  expels  it  by  displacemeut  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  a  second  quantity  of 
water  is  poured  on  after  the  firet  has  been  thorough- 
ly drained  off,  and  the  infusion  or  decoction  is  re- 
peated a  second  and  a  third  time,  or  until  the  in- 
gredients are  perfectly  exhausted  of  their  soluble 
pMtion.  The  several  liquors,  being  allowed  to  re- 
poae  for  15  or  ^0  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing the  saud  or  other  gritty  and  heavy  matter 
that  is  mechanically  mixed  with  them,  are  then 
carefully  decanted  from  the  sediment,  and,  after 
being  run  through  a  fine  sieve,  or  flannel  bag,  are 
ready  for  concentration. 

The  reduction  of  the  solution  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence is  effected  by  evaporation  ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  this  is  performed  varies  for  different  ex- 
tracts. The  London  College  directs  that,  "  unless 
oCberwisc  ordered,  the  evaporation  should  be  con- 
ducted as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  broad  sliallow 
pan,  placed  in  a  water-bath,  until  a  proper  con- 
Mteiice  is  acquired  for  forming  pills ;  stirring  as- 
mduously  with  a  spatula  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation.**  Though  the  water-bath  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  colleges,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  be  well  udupted  for  ordinary  purposes,  as, 
firnn  its  low  evuporutive  {K)wer,  tiie  advantages 
which  are  derived  from  its  equable  temperature, 
are  vastly  overbulunced  by  the  lengthened  expo- 
of  the  solution  in  a  heated  state  to  the  action 


of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  vege- 
table solution  80  prepared  is  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  a  similar  one,  evaporated  in  a  shallow  pan  over 
a  naked  fire,  or  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  provided 
proper  care  be  taken,  and  assiduous  stirring  be 
adopted  during  the  whole  time  of  the  exposure  to 
heat.  In  practice,  however,  the  use  of  a  naked 
fire  is  perfectly  inadmissible,  as  the  least  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  would  probably  lead  to 
the  incineration  of  the  whole ;  but  the  water-bath 
may  readily  be  rendered  available  by  the  addition 
of  one-fifth  part  of  salt,  which  will  raise  its  boiling 
point  to  21ti|^  Fahr.,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
contained  extract  to  212^  ;  the  remaining  6|°  be- 
ing lost  by  the  mterposition  of  the  substance  of  the 
evaporating  vessel. 

On  the  Targe  scale  the  evaporation  of  eztraots 
is  usually  conducted  in  very  wide,  shallow  comwr 
or  ^^ed-copper  pans,  having  steam-tight  jackets 
of  cast  iron,  and  heated  by  allowing  steam  to  play 
between  the  two.  In  this  way  a  very  high  evapo- 
rative power  is  obtained,  and  a  degree  of  heat 
which  may  be  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
and  which  will  at  no  time  much  exceed  the  temper- 
ature of  boiling  water. 

The  rapid  deterioration  which  vegetable  juices 
and  solutions  undergo  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  has  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  apparatus,  by  which  they  may  be 
concentrated  without  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  at  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  is  required  for 
that  purpose  in  open  vessels.  Such  is  the  method, 
commonly  called  Barry's  jtroeesBt  in  which  the 
air  is  removed  from  certain  air-tight  refrigeraton 
by  the  introduction  of  steam,  which  is  then  con- 
densed by  the  application  of  cold,  by  which  means 
a  partial  vacuum  is  obtained.  Another  process 
for  attenuating  the  atmosphere  over  the  suiiface  of 
fluids  during  evaporation,  is  by  the  action  of  an  air- 
pump.  This  plan  was  introduced  by  Howard, 
and  is  commonly  applied  to  the  concentration  of 
sirups  in  our  sugar  refineries.  Extracts  obtained 
by  either  of  these  methods  are  said  to  be  prepared 
"  in  vacuo"  and  are  found  in  practice  to  be  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  common  extracts  of  the 
shops,  and  consequently  require  to  be  exhibited  in 
proportionably  small  doses. 

When  water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  is 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts,  the  vege- 
table substances  are  usually  macerated  in  it,  in 
the  cold,  or  the  dilute  acid  is  sprinkled  over  the 
bruised  plant  in  the  fresh  or  recent  state,  and  the 
whole  is  then  submitted  to  strong  premure,  to  ex- 
pel the  juice,  which  is  strained  and  evaporated  in 
the  usual  way,  but  preferably  in  a  tin  or  plated- 
copper  pan.  ^ 

Spirituous  extracts  are  prepared  by  evapora- 
ting a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance in  any  suitable  vessel,  by  which  the  volatil- 
ized spirit  may  be  saved.  Ethereal  extracts  are 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  being  merely 
prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  process 
may  be  conveniently  performed  in  glass  vewels. 
When  it  is  required  to  boil  either  of  the  above  fluids, 
or  any  other  volatile  liquid  on  the  ingredients,  a 
vessel  fitted  with  a  long  tube,  or  a  Liebig*s  refri- 
gerator reversed^  may  bt*  used  to  prevent  any  loss 
of  the  menstruum.  (See  Ether  and  Ethers,  or- 
ganic.) 
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Tho  iiMpisHatrdvc^ctablojuiccii  arc  clawed  with  I  spirituous  tinctureii    should    lie   filtrrrd   thmuffh 
extractfi  hy  tho   I^iidon  Collego,  and  are  ordered    i>aiM.>r.  and  acetic  Hohitionit  thniu^h  liurn.  or  paper 


to  be  prepared  by  evaporating;  the  expremed  juice 
without  filtration  in  a  water-batli :  but  in  tliiri  way 
a  considerable  ])ortion  of  their  activity  ih  lont.  Some 
of  theve  juicex,  as  that  of  aconite,  arc  ini]mired  in 
BO  short  a  time  aH  nrarccly  to  coni|>enHatr  for  the 
trouble  of  ])r(.'parin^  them.     ThiH  dvterionition  doi*H 


support cd  on  linen.  Ethereal  tiucturen  an*  pnrf- 
erably  claritied  by  repose  and  derantalion,  as  the 
volatility  of  ether  precludeii  its  filtration,  exe»*pt  in 
v\i»v  VrsHfls. 

Whrn  uIkiuI  one  halfof  an  (ii/if«^f//itiolutioa  has 
evai>uratod,  it  is  often  udvanta£r**ntis  to  repass  it 


not,  however,  take  place  in  any  remarkable  de^n'e,  j  ihniu^rh  u  flannel  or  hnnn'-hair  Htntiner,  to  remofv 
if  the  cxprt^tvfd  juice  from  the  recent  ve^tahle  bi' ;  the  t1<K'i*uli  that  generally  form  by  the  action  of 
evaporatiHl  by  exporting  it  in  a  thin  stratum  to  a  '  the  lieat  and  air.  This  is  etipeeially  neofmarr 
current  of  very  dry  air.  as  adopt<«d  by  IMr.  Sr|uirr.  |  with  vein-table  solutions  prepan-d  without  boilinf, 
This  may  be  managed  by  putting  the  juice  into  I  and  Hhonld  Ir*  adopted  whenever  u  smooth  and 
small  flat  trays  or  dishes,  placed  on  shelves  in  a    si^rhtly  extract  is  disin'd. 

suitably  arrmj^ed  apparatus,  alleriiuted  with  simi-  I  The  direetions  ]>reviously  )ri%'en  fur  "  I*inii4itiij( 
lar  vetiseiri  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  I  ntr*  extrurts  hhould  1m*  (icnipulously  attended  la 
causing  a  current  of  ilry  air,  at  the  common  tern-  TowanU  the  end  of  the  process,  the  iieat  should 
perature  of  the  atmoi<phere,  to  pass  over  them,  by  '.  be  lesseiied,  and  as  hoou  as  the  extract  acf^uir^ 
which  means  the  moisture  continually  exha^injr  the  coiiKistenee  of  thick  tn'aele,  it  should  b^  rr- 
from  the  one  will  be  alisorlfed  by  the  other.  IVac-  |  moved  altojrether.  and  the  r«*ntainder  of  thud  inat- 
tical  ox{K*riments  have  fully  demonstrated  the  |  ter  eva|)orated  by  the  heat  retained  by  ihe  copper 
BUiieriority  of  this  method  of  inspissutln;^  ve'jetable  [inn.  the  prmress  iH'ini;  pntinoted  by  a^sidulH:s  and 
juices  over  every  other  plan  at  present  in  luie  :  lalKiriouri  Htirriui;  with  a  hiiitiibU-shaf^-d  wnnd-n 
*'  for  it  was  shown  that  10  i^rains  uf  extract,  thus  spatula  :  and  this  stirring  shi*uld  In'  cuntniiied  (!i:til 
prepared,  were  more  than  equal  to  *Ji)  (rraiiis  pn^-  j  a  pm;M'r  eon>istence  is  attained  and  tin*  extriet  l< 
pan'd  in  rurno;  and  to  more  than  (iO  ^rs.  of  that  nearly  eold.  It  mutit  bi*  carefully  olvmi-d  Uft  to 
prepared  by  the  common  jirocess  of  boiling  down  |  connm-nee  the  stirrini;  until  the  he;it  I'stram  ban 
the  juice  to  an  extract.**  ■  been  withdrawn,  as.  if  un  extract  havinir  u  teinpf  r- 

The  Dublin  C'olle;^>  directs  that  all  simple  ex-  <  atun*  of  al>uut  the  boiIiu<r  {Kiiut  of  \Kaier.  (»r  rr^n 
tracts,  (extnieta  simpliciora.)  unless  otherwisi'  or-  ;  a  fi'W  ditrrees  Is'low  it.  lie  airitated.  it  lMT>iine<«  full 
dered,  are  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  vetretable  :  uf  bubbles,  au<l  appears  roush  ami  fMitFx.  ami  thw 
matter  in  i^  times  its  weight  of  water  till  the  liipiid  apikearan^e  cannot  b«'  removed  by  suIimi |iif>iii  .-tir- 
is  H'duced  to  one  half;  the  litpior  is  then  tu  be  <  rin:;,  or  by  any  method  but  re-i>o!utii>u  in  wutrr 
expressed,  and  alter  a  short  time  allowed  for  defe-  '  ami  re-evxisiration.  This  is  es{it'ci:il|y  the  rare 
cation,  to  Ih'  decanted,  fdtered,  and  evajMrated  in  j  with  the  extracts  of  sarva]Niri1la,  simple  and  r*Hn- 
a  water-bath,  until  it  iM'gins  to  thicken,  and  then  |Mumd.''  i^entian,  lii|iiortee,  and  Ino^l  others  of  a 
finally  inspiw.ited  by  a  re<luced  heat,  continually  '  similar  el:L<<s.  A  (nsNi  workman  kni>ws  from  t-xpe. 
stirring  until  a  consistence  for  fonning  pills  U*  at-  .  rience  tli<'  pmper  timi*  for  the  removal  rA  thi-  lirat. 
tained.  ■  but  unpraeliM'd  persons  often  fail  in  this  purl:e.]|ar. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  pm|N<r  to  al-  i  In  such  eases,  slimild  tin-  heat  retauM-d  bv  thr 
low  the  infusion  or  di'coction  to  purity  its«>If  by  |  evafHiratini:  pan.  and  by  tin-  extraet.  priiv«-  lu^'Utri' 
defecation,  and  to  pass  it  tlirou(r||  u  tlannel  or  '  eiriit  to  eoiiiplitc  the  pnN-<-v4.  ,t  Intji-  more  may 
horse-hair  strainer  pn'viously  to  coueentratiou.  ,  b**  eauliously  ap)>li<-d.  Without  avshliimts  and 
This  mav  l>e  p'^fardcd  as  a  m-neral  rule  tor  all  lalM)rioiiM  Mirrinir  in  the  way  di-M  ri!» -•!.  u  v*'r\ 
ordinary  extraets.  Hut  in  stirni' easi-s,  this  nuM IhhI  '  xiiinuM  and  i^lnsinf  extract  cannot  Ih'  jtih1u<-^. 
will  be  found  in-ntlieient  to  pMidi-r  the  litjuid  rlrtir.  To  promote  tlii<<  nrt'/irial  ap|M-arau<'*-.  «<i'iir  ]>rr- 
Sueh  snliitjdiM  miy  b«<  rrndi-n-d  transpan-ut  by  |  smis  add  '.\  or  4  }»er  ci-nt.  eaeji  r»f  nlivi*  uil  and  ::iun 
clarification  with  a  little  whitt>  of  egi;.  skinuniu«r  arabic.  (ii^snlved  in  water,  with  abont  1  or  *J  per 
off  the  seum  a>  it  rises,  and  strainiuir  thniuirh  tian-  '  cent.  ut'sf»irit  of  wine. 

lU'l  in  th'>  comniiMi  wav  ;  or  they  mav  1h>  tilteri'd  i  In  eiinelii.Niitn,  it  mav  be  ob-:en'<-d.  that  the  «?reat 
through  a  ba'^  niadi*  of  very  tiue  Wvlsh  flannel,  di^idcrala  to  be  ainn-d  cit  in  the  pP-paraliiiu  of  ex- 
or  of  Iwilli  il  eiittun  elotli,  |m»iIi  uf  wliieli  >hoidil  1h>  tracts  are.  /u  khU  thf  mmntruH  ami  th-  mrtuudM 
soaked  in  ricau  wat'T  lor  at  b-ast  an  hour  Is-lurf  '</'  itiiiiiijin/ulinif  tu  tlit-  prrnlinr  charnft*ri**irH 
USf».  In  the  small  way,  tiU«Ts  of  linen  or  pa|MT  an*  uf  thr  artirr  ruiiMtitnrutK  of  thr  rrijrtahlr  »uh' 
som<'timi'S  <-inplo\i-d:  but  as  all  media  siillicieiit-  ntnnriM  ojH'iati'tl  on.  Thi' plianiiaf-r-iit..i.t  ^hvald 
ly  lluf  tu  riiuN-r  M-ijelabb'  soiiitioiis  trau-pan-nt  always  luar  in  mind  that  a  ptrfrct  e\lra«-t  slieiiid 
s<K»n  rhoki-  up.  suc-h  tilten*  are  «»bj«-etiouiible,  from  1m»  '*  a  ctmct  ntratnl^  ttolid  ma**,  rxarf.'i,-  rrvr*- 
th*»  lehtjtli  of  tiuH"  tln'  liquid  has  to  Is-  ex|Miord  t(»  srntni'j  m  invtitrioal  rjffirarif  thr  mnlrri'ti*  from 
the  uir  wIkmi  they  an*  euiployi-d.  In  this  n-s|N-et.  which  it  has  hitn  prt parnitantl  rafnihir  nt  f,*ing 
tlu*  m<-tli(Mi  cf  e|.inl\iii;;  tir"»t  menliouiti  is  vJistly  iiilntmdrt  tl^  *«  a*  to  form  a  tuilatiou  i.\%(nT 
pri'fi-rahli-.  and  is  uu'.\|M'nsive,  e\p«-diliiius,  uud  ftimilar  to  that  whrnre  it  ha*  /*f» «  •.'T.-rfi'." 
e;Ls\  of  |MThirniauei>,  and  lu-uee  has  In-fii  adopt-  1 1.  M.  M«i\vhrav.  An  extraet  in-^-i-is-iiiij  #.j»i#i/ 
ed    by    niau\     lari."'    niauufaetun  r<.       In     Minp-    *-tn  iiirlli  tu  lln«  ir/j'>/r  ma>s  uf  tin- nr^n-dnat^  ironi 

h<»uses.  the  ii-jii *  inl"ii«<i«m  or  di-eoetiiiii  is  al:(»\\i-d    wliu  h   it   h.is  Immmi   pn-)iared,  is  alnioN:   ni  m  to  an 

to  n'pos<*  for  'J  I  jiouri,  and  tlh-a  di-raut»i|  and  ujiim-Mliilitx .  hieAi-vi-r  de>iraliN'  sui-li  a  '*.- —n-f  *:\ 
ev.'i|Mirat<'d  :  but  mh'Ii  a  |Oan  is  nbji'ftion.thif  :  as.  pi-rli-clidn  iii.iy  bf.  Tnc  opt-ratiir  iui\  ii«  -  lo  hiin- 
howi-vi-r  ^niiwtth  ami  irlnMsy  fxtr^ir-is  si»  pn  p.irrd  m!i  tiirtutiati'.  il".  after  th«'  i"\i-ri"isi'  nS  i!|.-  i.!!iii«.i 
may  app<-ar.  tli'-ir  mt-dieinal  virttH'S  an-  li  >m-ii' d  '•kill  .md  juil-jmint.  and  aeeiiraey  ul  iiiinipn.  .1  .r». 
by  tip-   lenL'thened    expovup'  to  th*-   :«lm'»  plur*'.    Iif  obt-iMi  a  prisluct  only  a])pn)xiuiatai::  to  tic  .:- il 
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pietura  of  a  prrfect  citract  shove  quoted.  It  in  i 
fact  (hat  in  pravml  by  prsctlcnl  eipuicnco,  and  a 
readily  accniintril  for  liy  chcmlcBl  ncipiica,  that 
Ilia  inrdiriiial  proiHrlir*  of  alt  wliitions  of  v«f;etii- 
Ue  nialler  are  iiijiiwd  tiy  being  reduced  to  the 
■slid  alatp ;  and  lliia  dMerioralitiii,  moro  or  lew, 
lakn  place,  whether  tlio  inlTctit  be  woler,  proof 
■pint,  or  ulRohol.  I'hun  tlio  volulilo  poitiooi,  the 
■■entiul  oib.  Iho  Bromn,  &.C..  w  nearly  or  wholly 
daaipated.  and  llioniih  tliemt  do  not  ulwayH  fonii 
Ilia  principal  or  active  iiijfrediriitB  o(  the  vi-prelahl<ti 
ftam  wiiich  eitroeli  aro  prepared,  yrl  it  cannot 
Im  denied  that  lJ;ey  eenernlly  cxercixe  a  niodify- 
Mf  and  conlrolliiig  infliieiicv  over  the  other  ingrn- 
dinit*,  H-liich  RonHiderubly  alien  Iheir  tlierupeiiti- 
eal  aetioii.  Thnl  Iho  iiHenllal  oila  which  niontly 
caoMilulp  the  frat^aiit  portion  of  vrj>i-lnblea  ore 
davoid  of  I'fliracy,  it  would  bu  liic  hi'i^it  of  Tdly 
la  amert ;  cxamplii  to  the  cniilrary  may  be  in- 
(tauced  iii  the  oiln  of  cIotoh  aiid  chainoiiiile.  The 
pmrrr  of  ninnli  doseH  of  Iho  former  lo  letwn  or 
pcvent  tiie  cipinj  |in>pertini  of  mnte  acrid  cathar- 
tiea.  and  of  llie  laller  ■»  a  Rlomachici  an  iniKuiicn 
boiiliar  Is  every  one  wIk>  lira  tried  thrm.  Yet  in 
cxtiBclnm  anlheuiidiK,  no  odur  of  clinmomiltii  can 
tw  perceiTed,  or,  at  leunl,  if  vncb  exiMii.  it  ii  pro- 
duccd  by  the  addition  of  the  ewc-iitiul  oil  ikller  llio 
■ointioii  ban  been  evaporated.  Hut  lliiK  ia  a  mere 
lriflin)(  dericiency.  niniiinreil  (o  (hat  in  tlie  exiracia 
•Moiti.  hyoBityanii,  bi'lludoninK.  mnii.  Ac,  pie- 
paled  acconlini:  to  IIh-  pliariiiHL'OiHi-ial  proctM. 
!■  IhcHe  ciwi.  il  ixwi-ll  known  that  Ihe  inert  prr|t- 
aialionit  aro  wliolly  tli'lii^ieal  oF  llin  odor  of  llie 
recent  plant,  and  Ihia  in  piujiurtion  uh  th*  odor  ih 
developed  in  ■  llu-ir  ortirity  prr*ervrd.  Compure 
the  powerfnl  i^iiiell  of  llie  ri'cenlly  vxprnwd  jiiiee 
•f  hemlock  with  llie  iwurecly  percejiiible  odor  of 
tbe  eilracliiiu  eotiij.  I'.  I>  Yvt  the  dwe  of  tlie 
one  oflra  reui-lira  3(t  or  ,'tU  e"--  while  thai  uf  tlie 
■ther  aeldom  exoiwdn  .>  or  111  dni|H,  or  a  |>urll 
eqiiiratcnt  iu  dry  ingredivnu  to  ciHuddeiably  Ii 
IMD  )  a  |rrain. 

Tlioiish  [  liuve  nientinneil  wime  pncensiii  oi 
fcefer^ilc  lo  oilier^  iiihI  liiive  noticed  Ihe  inferi- 
otily  of  Mme  of  tlie  uflieiiiul  eitnicla.  yrl  it  in 
proper  (0  ubwrvc  that  when  exlranln  ore  ordered 
in  pn-Mri|iliofu.  Ilioee  of  Ihe  Ijomlon  I'harmocu- 
po-ut  slioiild  be  alone  emptuyed  by  Ihe  diH[ii'nwr. 
ai  tbe  iiub>4iliition  of  othcm  would  iiol  laily  be  vio- 
lating  fnilh  witli  the  pn-wrilH'r,  biil  mielit  pniduce 
CMBeqneiiRi-4  ulike  iiijuriiiuK  lo  the  dinpi'iun^  uttd 
the  palivBl,  .Mnny  inediiTal  )>entleinen  )irrfer  ei- 
tnetM  pn^re<l  by  jKirticnlar  pmcumni  or  jieHwnH, 
but  inch  i*  ulwayK  indicated  in  llieir  preccripliinw. 

m^  notice.  .\  dmsiriel  hnil  prepareil  u  nnmlMTof 
|)TacrqitKin«  from  an  exirnet  wliich  he  luid  par- 
i-iiiile  dni|>  hoiw.  luid  wlihih  mi* 


hbelled  f.  t^. 

in  euiKoqiienci'  of  tin-  pn^inmed  ini'miibility  uf  tlie 
patient  to  Till  nan!Olie  aclinn.  the  medical  pradi-  i 
tiMler  bad  sradually  incrcuwd  llie  i|i>Bntity  to  an  \ 

mibU  atock  of  exlrvet  wan  exliaiinled,  oitd  another 
pot  purcliai>ed  of  the  winw  |iartii'H,  wliich  waii  of 
•■  aTcrofr  quality :  in  came  Ihe  receipt  an  iwnal ; 
but  tbb  liuie  it  wn*  pn-purvd  rrom  llu>  new  eilrocl, 
I  need  acarcely  mention  the  coiiv(|uenceii: — Iom 
•f  awMh,  cooin,  dchriuui,  and  death  ennied. 
37 
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Frrt.  Eitructs  nliould  he  put  inlo  pola  as  won 
u  taken  from  llio  pan,  and,  after  beiDj  securely 
tied  over  with  bladder,  Hhoiild  be  placed  in  a  dry 
nitaation.  The  I^ondmi  <.'ulte|^  ordrra  "  a  Kmoll 
c|Uuutlty  of  ri'Clified  ajririt  la  bp  uprinkted  iipnn  all 
the  softer  exIroRl*,  to  prevent  them  becoming 
mouldy."  A  belter  way  ia,  however,  lo  employ  u 
little  ipiiil.  balding  in  mtution  a  few  drojuof  oil  of 
clovea,  or  a  rtiti  Irm  quantity  of  crruKitc  Tbii 
should  be  added  to  thein  the  liul  tiling;  lieforc  le- 
moving  them  from  tlie  cvaporutini;  |mii,  and  wlien 
lliey  ore  neatly  cold.  Hard  eilracls  Kliould  bo 
kept  in  UaddeiH  or  gut  skioic.  placed  in  itune  pola, 
and  well  covered  over.  With  care,  exlracli  pre- 
pared from  recent  TCEetabln  auhslitncva  may  be 
preserved  twelve  montha,  or  from  aeaNoii  to  season ; 
and  tha>c  from  Ary  injrrrdients,  or  such  aa  are  lew 
inclined  to  npoil,  for  perhapa  double  thai  time ;  but 
beyond  Ihifee  peHodK  their  virtuoa  cannot  bo  rolled 
on,  and  tliey  ahniild  eonimjuontly  bo  discarded,  if 
Tomaininfr  nnuaed  or  unaohL 

Quat,  pur.,  <fr.  llio  quality  of  an  extract  can- 
not be  OKcrtnined  hy  mere  iiii^iectlon,  nor  can  it 
lio  readily  diHOrered  by  chemical  tetlii.  A  kiiow- 
Icdp  of  theHo  fncta  haji  iiKtuced  tint  mercenary 
and  fraudulent  mnnurartiirer  to  einplo]'  ilainai^d 
and  inferior  dru^  in  Iheir  preparation,  regardleaa 
of  their  oUehl  niedksinal  virtuea  and  the  welfare  of 
.the  palient.  The  prodiictinn  of  a  taiioth,  htieltl, 
and  glmMf  article  is  all  that  ia  iMually  alteuijited 
I  hy  these  lndividnBl^^  and  all  thai  is  euiiRlil  after  by 
the  man  of  iHirchuwiH.  who  luinlakn  the  men  ex- 
lemal  appearanceH  of  i^wd  qualily  tor  ita  aclual 
.  existence.  But  il  ii  u  fact,  which  I  cnn  verify 
'  from  Micnnve  experience  in  Iho  luboratory,  and 
frmn  year*  of  oliservati'in  on  tliM  iwint.  Ilial  the 
mass  of  exIniclH,  Rulhfnlly  prepared  frun  good 
'  mateiiola,  do  not  imsaeni  euch  a  siclitly  and  pkai- 
j  jug  a)>{>eorance  Bn  tliose  ■■niiiniDiily  vended  by  the 
1  wholeHile  dmciciatR.  I  have  wilh  )>rvut  care,  Ibr 
I  wHna  yearn,  cohipared  the  eitracta  prepared  hy 
I  dillereni  metnipalitan  bouseii,  and,  witliout  bring 
I  ilesirons  of  making  any  remarks  hurtful  to  the 
I  feeliugn.  or  injiiiwiis  lo  tlie  iutemla  of  any  iudivid- 
)  nal  in  partieulur,  I  feci  bound  to  Mate,  that  those 
'  extracts  that  have  come  under  my  nntira-,  and 
j  wliich  exhibited  n  remaikalily  hright  and  glotif 
I  appearsuce.  I  hare  found  lo  be  nuilormly  inferior, 
I  and  aometimea  ueariy  inert,  wliile  llniw  that  ap- 
I  peared  lem  prcponeaaing  were  ijenetally  of  good 
quality.  Tliw  ia  aim  well  enliJitsilH-d  hy  refereitci' 
j  to  the  exIraclH  of  tliosn  Iiohkri  and  innlituliuna  that 
ore  remarkable  for  the  superior  ipialily  of  their. 
I  prepaiBlioin,  and  by  cnmporing  them  with  Ihe 
(common  extiacla  of  tlie  ahofM  luppliiKl  by  the 
wlioleaale  trade.  Wilhout  naming  any  |irivali> 
individunl  or  estublpihnieut  in  parliirtilai,  I  will 
only  innt.inee  Ihe  exlrncla  last  meutionedi  and 
tbnaeof  Aiwlliecatier.'  Ilnll. 

It  is  a  common  pmclice  with  some  niauiifac- 
oiily  lo  pick  onl  llie  least  exjicnMlrv  va- 
riety of  every  drug  for  the  ptrparuliuu  of  ilieir 
extracts,  bnt  the  mnst  infeiiur,  and  often  ikiiuHgcd 
and  worthleiw  porlion  of  this  nln-oilv  inferior  arti- 
cle. I  have  seen  nihhiidi  empleyr^d  for  this  pur- 
pose that  an  lionest  man  would  nol  pick  olT  a 
dungliill :  and  yet,  because  the  worthliw  product 
obtained  tmn  lhi«  miitT  ban  hecn  "  finished  ulT'  hi 
auch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  a  anooth  and  glossy 
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appearance,  it  ban  been  Rold  at  a  f^oml  price,  and 
been  deemed  of  Aui>erior  quality  by  tho  purcbuMT. 

A  (rood  extract  should  bo  free  from  frjiu  aud 
wholly  aoluble  in  30  partK  of  the  nieustruum  em- 
ployed in  its  preparation,  fomiini;  a  nearly  clear 
solution ;  it  should  have  a  unifurni  texture  and 
color,  and  be  of  a  pn>per  coiuuKtence.  The  ex- 
tracts prepared  from  the  cxpreflsi'd  juiceM  of  plants, 
without  Htraiuinjr  off  the  couirulated  albumen,  aro 
of  course  exceptions  to  the  Hccond  particular. 

Tho  best  mode  of  asct>rtuiuinfr  the  medicinal 
value  of  extracts  is  to  axsay  them  for  the  proxi- 
mate vec^'table  ]>rinciples  contained  in  the  plants 
from  which  they  have  boci  prepared,  or,  where 
this  is  impOiMible,  they  may  be  exhiluted  in  proper 
doses,  and  the  eflfects  carefully  watched.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  tests  are  not  easily  p<'r- 
formed,  and  are  inu]>plicable  to  those  extracts  that 
exercittc  no  very  marked  ]>hysiolof;ical  action,  un- 
less when  taken  in  repeated  doses,  and  loufr  con- 
tinue d.  This  want  of  a  ready  means  of  accurately 
testing  the  (piulilies  of  extracts,  litis  enabled  the 
fraudulent  manufacturer  to  sell  inferior  articles 
with  impunity,  and  without  even  the  fear  of  de- 
tection. 

Prop,  and  Vxes.  The  extracts  of  the  sliops  are 
Cfenerally  uckiiuwiedircd  to  be  the  most  varying, 
hnperfeet,  and  uncrrtuin  class  of  medicines  con- 
tained in  the  pliurmaco{ia'ia.  They  arc  mostly 
used  ill  tho  sumc  c:imm  as  the  )>lants  from  whicli 
they  an*  prcprm-d,  but  in  smaller  doses. 

KXTUACT,  BLACK.  Syn.  Kxt.  Nwrim. 
Extract  of  cix-culus  indie  us.  It  is  used  by  fraudu- 
lent brewers  to  impart  an  intoxicating;  proi>erty  to 
ale. 

KXTUACT  OF  ACONITE.     Sun,  Ext.  ok 

MllNKSliOOIt.  Do.  or  WoLlliBANK.  KxTRAIT  u'- 
A«'<l.MT,  ^/•V.)  F'lSKNniTLKIN-KXTRAKT,  (Oer.) 
ESTRATTO  1)1   ACOMTO.  ( //»l/.) 

Rrtnark.  Tiie  extriicl  of  the  root  is  said  to  be 
13  times  as  stroni;  an  that  of  the  leaves. 

EXTRACT  OF  ALOES.  Syn.  PrRiKiKU 
Au)i.s.  Aloks  Lota.  Cii'Mmi  Ai.oks.  Extract- 
I'M  Ai.<)i:s,  .1*.  Ij.  l^l^(K)  Ext.  Ai.oi:s  pi'rikh-a- 
tum.  (I*.  L.  l"';il.  inul  ttinrr.)  Exr.  Ai.oks  IIk- 
path'.k,  (I*.  !>.;    ExTKAir  it'Ai.oKs.  [Fr.\     Ai-ok- 

KXTKAKT.     (iiV.,     EsTRATfO  »' AloK,  '  7//i/.j     i*rrp. 

(P.  L.)  Ili-patic  Jilucs,  ill  powdi'F,  3xv  ;  Ixiilinsr 
wat<T  I  c;illoii ;  niiici-ratc  for  \\  days  in  a  ^[entU! 
liisil,  strain,  Uffn-uti-,  dirant  thi>  clear,  and  fva[)- 
oratr>. 

RrmnrkK.  Tli«»  ohji'pt  of  this  process  is  to  de- 
prive thf  allies  iif  rcsiii,  on  uhieh  its  aerid  uiul 
i;ripin<r  (|iialiti«>s  liavf  Immmi  tTmneonsly  siippu«i<d 
to  di>|M'iid.  Whi-ii  made  with  tlif>  jniec,  it  funiii'd 
till'  old  Ai.nKs  l>K.>-i  it\T\,  and  witii  th<>  jniri-  uf 
iMira^"!'.  1mi!!;I»»>»<,  \<'.,  tin*  old  Ai.ok  Insi  itita. 
IhiHr.  .')  to  \o  irrh.,  in  the  same  rnnfn  as  }>owd<-ri-d 
aloi's. 

EXTRACT  OF  ANE.M«)\E.  S,,„.  Ext. 
Am'.mums  PRATKNhis.  I'irp.  Tile  uikIi  piirated 
exprrsKcd  jiiii-i*  n]'  the  aiii'inoiie  praleii^is,  evapo- 
rated to  a  |)n>|>er  rori>i>teiire.  It  U  tt.iid  to  Im* 
resolvent,  and  iiu>  been  j^iveji  in  KOiile  rlironie  dis- 
esLses,  es|Mri.illy  aiiianrosis.  ealarart.  opar-ji\  of 
thn  cornea,  iiuetnrnal  pains,  i>iij)pp'^sions,  iVr. 
(StiM'rrk. 

EXTRACT  OF  BARDAXA.  Sifn.  E\t.  of 
Burdock.  Ext.  Barda.n.g.  Frrp.  (P. Cod.;  (Jriud 


the  root  moderately  fine  with  h«lf  its  wriifht  of  dis- 
tilled water,  macerate  for  13  hours,  then  put  it 
into  a  iK'rcolator,  and  pass  temperate  water  throufli 
it  until  exhausted ;  filter,  and  evaporate  in  a  wa- 
ter-bath. 

EXTRACT  OF  BARK.  Sy"-  Exr.  or  Cix. 
cnuNA  Bark.  Extrait  de  Qi'Inqcina,  (/>>..  V^ 
tratto  m China,  (Ital.)  CniNA-KXTRAkT.  f»Vr.i 
Prep.  i.  (Ext.  Cinrhon/r^  P.  E.  Ert.  Curtirv 
Peruriana.  Ext.  Cinchonit  Heniuotum.  Ext. 
CortictM  (Unchontt  eum  Renina.)  Anv  varieiv 
of  cinchona  bark,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  vr; 
proof  spirit  f^xxiv  ;  percolates  distd  offmo»t  of  tlH> 
spirit  from  tho  tincture,  and  then  evaiwrate  to  ■ 
water-bath  to  a  pro|)er  consistence.  (P.  E.' 

Remarks.  The  ext.  cinchonr  (P.  !>.'  i*  ro 
a(|ueous  extract  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark. 
The  above  extract  is  kept  in  two  foniis  :  on^  Mar  J 
and  dry  for  |)owderinf; ;  the  other  of  a  pil hilar  ron- 
sistence.  The  one  is  called  Extrioti-m  i'lv 
riioN.e  MOLLF. :  the  other  Ext.  (  jmiion.k  in-Ria 
The  L'xt.  rinrhnnte  cum  reaina^  (P.  |«.  17^'<.-  and 
the  n'sinous  extract  of  bark  of  the  idiofM.  an*  pre* 
pared  in  the  same  way  as  extract  of  rrtsrarilla. 

II.  (Extract  of  lanee-lrared  rinrhitna  t-ark: 
ext.  of  pale  do.;  ext.  cortici*  PervriauU  P.  L 
ITlo.lTe^H.  Ext.  einrhontr,  P.  I^  I«*tHl,  1-L»4 
Ext.rinrhona' lafinfoti<rfy.l4.\Kiii.)  Prrp.  Pals 
bark,  bruised,  ijxv :  water  4  (falUuiM :  boil  with  I 
^\i\\o\\  of  water  till  reduced  to  ti  pints,  and  strain 
while  wann ;  re{ieat  the  sain>*  prof.Tss  with  rach 
remaiiiinfr  {r;illun  of  the  water,  and  finally  evapo- 
rate the  mixed  solutions. 

HI.  {Extract  of  yrllote  cinchona  hark.  Ext. 
of  keart'lenred  do.  Extract u in  cinchontr  rtadi- 
folia-,  P.  L.)  Prrp,  The  same  as  th<*  hut.  Nn- 
ther  this  extract  nor  the  foUoYi-iiii;  is  krpt  in  Ibr 
sliops ;  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledyrr  i*\teiid».  • 
never  employed  or  asked  for. 

IV.  (Extract  of  red  cinchona  hark.  Ext.  •»' 
obloni; -traced  dn.  Ext.  cinchonir  uhlnneifolit, 
P.  L.)      Prep.  The  same  its  the  hist. 

V.  {Einential  Malt  of  hark.  Extractum  rincK*- 
ntF  per  atfuam  friisidam.*  Prrp.  .1*.  CikI..  Ej- 
haiist  the  bruised  hark  by  maeenition  in  sur(>-i«>ivp 
|M>rtions  of  rold  water,  «-va{K>rale  the  mixed  iufo- 
sions  to  the  coiitiistenre  of  a  soft  extrarf,  hpr^ad  it 
thinly  on  earthen  or  |»nrf'elain  di":h«-<,  dry  Irv  a 
(Teiitle  heat,  and  eliip  otfthe  extract. 

Rtmarkfi.  'J'he  arpit>oiis  extracts  of  rinrhona 
hark  {M)sse^«<  iitth'  medieinal  virtue,  and  ihi^*  pno- 
cip-illy  arises  fn>m  the  insohibil'ty  nf  the  alk»loid«. 
<]iiinine.  rinehoniiie.)  or  tlu'ir  iiiost  valiiablf  (tor- 
tion.  in  water,  and  alsofnuii  the  rufilil  oxid  ition  of 
their  extractive  matter,  when  expr^'d  in  soIuihw 
to  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  atiiiik>nli(  r:c  o\yc*n 
Till'  spirituous  extract  of  the  P.  E.  i>  Iriw  oNj««- 
tionalile. 

Ihjttr.  r>  i:r*.  to  3.*:.  di«>oIved  in  w  ati-r,  fj-ntU 
acidnlatrd  with  snipliunc  acid,  ^'iiichona  l>ark 
\iehJs  alsiiit  !J.'i"  4if  aqneiiii^  exlrarl.' 

EXTRACT  OF  BELLADO.N  \  \.  .v.;  r.  Kxt 
nr  Di  Aiu.v  Nuiiitsiiaiif:.  Exr.  Bri.i  \iirk\\«.  V 
L.  and  E.'  Si  <"ci^SriM»ATi  s  It>i.i.«ii(i\\  r,    \\  I*. 

EXTKIIT     UK      Bl.I.l.MUiNNF.        Ff.  Bl  l.l.%|iO\:^  I* 

i:xrn\KT.  (wtr.  EsTR\iru  m  i/F.ub\  hi  Bii.t.*- 
liUNW,  .  Ital.'  Prep.  \.  ,1*.  L.  and  l».  A'ci- 
tract  ot'  acoiiile. 

11.  :.  P.  E.;     Bruisi>  the  plant  in  a  marble  mor- 
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Hfia-jrk:  TIlia  eilnicl  ii  an  ucra-iiBicolic, 
Datt.  i  gt.  lo  5  gn.  Il  ■■  principslly  einploj'ed 
ID  Bllny  paiu  uid  nciroui  irrilalioa  in  iieural^Ui 
lic-doulounui,  Ac.;  di  au  iiuti»piuin(N]ic  to  re- 
lwn>  rijfidilf  uid  upaanw  of  tlia  uiusciiliir  fibni  in 
Tuimu  ulli-ctiana  of  tba  ulenu,  rocliim,  urellira, 
bladilrr,  A:c.,  uud  iu  hoofHUK-caugb ;  in  varioiu 
Dialiulir*  ur  llie  eyts  i  anA  at  u  rcwlrwil  uiid  dn- 
cuUrnl  in  vrverul  glBiidiilur  itKoaea.  It  lias  Iweo 
RCMUiiiPUdrd  liy  umie  tiermau  jihj'Mciaiu  aa  a 
ynnervative  ■j[iiln>>>  xcarU-t  fcvti.  It  in  DiMt  fre- 
qucntlr  riiiployed  ciltmully,  uudrr  tlic  lurm  ii(  a 
plaitn.  aiiitiii<-nl>  or  lotion.  It  ■•  paitataut.  I'rl^ell 
bFUadiNioa  )'icl(l»  about  .~>g  at  uilnicl.    (Diauiti:. 

*  £■ 

EXTlJAtT  OF  BLACK  HELLEBORE. 
SjB.  Y^t.  IIkixebuii  Niuai.  (P.  L.  ITea.)  V.xt. 
IliDR'r.M  IIklleil  Xio.  J'rrfi.  .^lacerate  [lie 
bniiiieil  root  iii  ID  |iarli  of  baUbig  watci  Tor  34 
haans  ciprfv  the  li(|uid,  ilRiin,  and  tvaporatc. 

Rrmtart*.  Whru  |ircpaml  by  diction  Willi  wa- 
ter till  rtliaiuti'd  ol'  Mdufale  mutter,  Uuck  lii-llpborD 
nwl  yii'kif  nbaul  4113  •"'  ex'riicL  It  a  allprutivG, 
cathanii:.  and  ^-JMlVl■llt.     Duof.  3  tu  ^G  icn. 

EXI'll.VC'l'  OF  BITTEH.SWEET.  Sgn. 
EiT.  uv  Wooox  KiiiimiiiUK.  ExT.  DriA'AM.ta.r. 
Ptff.  ,K  (Dil.)  .\»  llir  lii^.  It  11  diunlic,  dia- 
p!wn-lir,  and  narcotic. 

EXTH.\CT  OF  BltOO^I  TOr.S,  Sga.  Est. 
C.«i-iiiM-ii  Crsmt-K.  £xt,  SjAnrii  f-corA.ii. 
(P.  U.:  liod  ihf  toiH  of  kooiii  ill  t<  111111.11  Utei 
wrielit  uf  WHliT.  till  miiicvd  to  one  lialf,  exprei 
tbe  Ijijiiidi  Blniili  and  evuiMralr.  ZAxir.  }  a  dr.  to 
I  dr.,  iw  II  diun-tic  in  (tnipsy.    Srldoni  uwd. 

GXTBAtrr  OF  CALAAll'tJ.  Syn.  Ext.  or 
CoXHav  SwKET  Fuia.  Kit.  Alumi.  Ext.  C'*l- 
jiai  AaouiTici.  From  ibo  Kbizoiiii's  of  tb»  uconu 
catuiiiun. 

EXTkArrOFCAU'MBA.  SjjlExt.Ra- 
Bicui rALi-m.E.  Prrp.  Fruin  culuiiiMrooliiiillie 
■awe  wjy  n.4  oitruct  of  dunilvlion.  Bitter,  tauic, 
■MniHRliic. 

EXTBAl'T  OF  CANTIIARIblS.  Syn.  Ext. 
M  i^riMMi  Flikh.  EiT.  C.t\Tii.tRiL>i>i.  Ext. 
Lttt.g.  PrcjK  y?.  CoiL)  Kvai»ralu  u  tiiiclurv 
madr  wilh  ivuorFUtrit. 

EXTR.«T  OF  fASC'AllILL.V.  %n.  Ext. 
('iM-ABif.i.s.  E\t.  Ciirticw  ('am:ariu..k.  I'np. 
(P.  L.  Ii~i<.,'  i'uhcarilla  IIl  iiw :  n«liliii]  RiHrit  of 
wine  1  sdbiii:  inanemle  Ibr  4  day*,  and  cxpmw 
the  lii|uiil :  hoil  the  reMdur  in  walrr  i  RuUans,  and 
rtniD.  Uiiitil  olTtlir  i^irii  rroin  tlir  tiuclurr  tilt  the 
laltvr  ar'jiiirrii  lln>  coumtrncn  of  iioiicy.  timi  mil 
it  wid  tlie  dfcoclion.  uImi  braiiubt  lo  llio  vimiicnn- 
Mitrucp  lif  eTa|nnitiuii,  and  cimliniie  uliiiuig  until 
tbo  wImIp  h  icdue«d  tu  a  |jnipi'r  cunrijlence. 

Rrmartct.  Itiis  eilraci  i»  tonic  and  utoaiiicbic. 
Dav.  3  tu  13  tC*-' "'  IW'  -  "'  ^  tiinui  a  day. 
tS  lb-  of  barkvirld  H  iSorrilracI. 

EXTRACT"  OF  CATECHU.  Prepared  from 
the  wood  of  lbs  iiiiiiHiiui,  or  acacia  cutccliu.  Il  la 
wbolly  iiiipartrd.  uiid  Ia  cuniinoiily  Imown  uk  Joyiun 
cart4,  frrra  Japanica,  &c.     It  ia  astnngcnl  and 


'  tonic.    Doit.  5  gn.  lo  Sib,  or  mote.    It  ■  moMly 
uwd  ill  dyrin([  and  tanninEr. 
EXTUACT  OF  (:HA.>10MILES.   Syn.  Eir. 

FlOKUX  CiIAMAKELI.       Eit.  CuiMfUKL],    (P.  U.) 

Ext,  Antheuidii,  (P.  E.)  Ext.  ANTiikmniy  Mo- 
Biui.  ExTurr  uk  C*iiohii.ije  Romai.mi,  (^r.) 
KAUiLijiN-KiTbkKT,  lOer.)  C^TK.trro  ui  noii 
ui  (.'amoxillo.  (/raJ.)  i*r».  From  tlic  tlowH*. 
ua  extract  of  dandelion.  Bider,  looic,  and  Mo- 
iiiacliic.     Doie.  10  to  ^0  gia. 

Rtmarki.  Tliia  ciliuct  contaiiia  oil  the  bitter 
portion  of  tlie  cbainamile,  but  none  of  (be  aruiiial- 
ic  volatile  oil;  tlie  latter  being  duKJiHilid  duriiiK 
tbo  ovaporalion.  It  i»  mually  prepared  from  llow- 
cia  Ihat  liavK  loat  (heir  miell  from  ofis,  and  uro 
lliUH  rendered  llllllaieablc^  The  extracl  of  cliantu- 
iiiile  that  huD  been  lately  offered  for  sale  by  hiiiu 
bouarii,  and  wliicb  tmrlli  ttrongiy  of  Ikr  fiiicrrt, 
in  prepared  by  addiug  I  dniclim  of  (lie  cuieiiliul  oil 
tu  every  pound  of  exiruct,  wbeii  nearly  coldi  and 
just  bcfon:  rciiioviaK  it  froin  (be  cvaporalioii  pan. 
Tbc  inoH  of  IhiK  ei(nict  met  witli  in  (lie  iliuiw  i> 
notiiiii^  but  extract  of  RentiaD  flavored  wilb  oil 
of  cliamoniilo.  1  cw(.  of  cbainoiiiili.ii  yieliU  about 
4il  Iba.  of  ex(rscl. 

EXTRACT  OF  CXXCUHJS.  Sya.  II*aD 
Mi'i.Tvi(.  Bi.kCK  Extract.  Ext.  Cvuuuli  I.n- 
uicj.  Prrp.  By  decoction  with  water.  Il  bi  nar- 
cotic and  piMsonDus.  Em|iloyEd  hy  frtiitdiilent 
bn'wrm  to  pve  a  falwi  Mruui[lb  lo  (lieir  liiiuor. 

EXTRACT  OF  COLClllCOM.  Sgi,.  Ext. 
or  Tim  CoRHB  or  C-ulciiivuh.  Ext.  of  AIkauow 
SAFrxuN.  Ext.  ('ulvhici.  Ext.  Coluiiici  Cobhi, 
(P.  L.)  PrrD.  An  extract  of  aconite.  P.  K  (.See 
piiice  'il-)  It  in  Hiven  in  tile  uwial  coiim  in  whicli 
Cnlcliicuin  a  eniployvd.  Diar,  1  to  4  irn.  cvi'iy 
I  lliird  or  fouilb  liour.  (Tbonuon.)  "  I'liiH  w  a  fa- 
I  vorile  remedy  of  Ur.  lliie  of  St  Bjrtliuluiiicw'i 
Iliwiiital,  ill  IliB  early  ataj[ea  of  vento  rlieiiiiiatifiu. 
nil'  duw  H  1  Bt.  every  four  honra."    (Penira.) 

EXTRACT  OF  C0U:H](:U.\I.  (AtJETIC.) 
Sya.  Acrtic  Ext.  or  Cciciiici'il     Do.  op  Mka- 

I're/i,  i'mh  colcliicum  [connij  IL  j :  uiirtir  acid 
f ]iO  :  bruin  tbo  conui,  apriukle  on  (lie  aciit.  ix- 
iveiw  Iba  juice,  niul  cvapurain  in  a  Wi'djri'Wuad- 
ware  or  Kidl-|{laxed  eoltbeii  veiwrl.  Dan::  1  to  .1 
gn.  (wo  or  tbree  (iiiieii  a  day.  1(  ia  idronger  than 
(Ih-  ciimintiu  extract. 

Remartt.  The  ahovs  extracts  are  Kriierally 
prejiured  from  tlie  dried  comu,  and  hrorv  lbs  va- 
r^'iutt  aetivily  and  hiferior  i|iialily  uf  tliuw  cuiii- 
luouly  met  witli.  Tbo  Dilute  exiruct  ia  inadr  by 
dceiwliun  wilh  waler  and  evaporulioii ;  but  (lie 
|jtuduc(  rapidly  ifeli  dry  and  criimU}',  luid  will 
mareely  keep  a  week  in  warm  weallier  willuiul 
h-coiiiiuc  WiHildy,  uulew  aiiirit  be  added.  ll  li» 
out  abure  1  of  Ibe  aclivity  of  tlie  rxt.  mtrhvi, 
P.  !•  'Hii-  fullowinx  form  ia  euipluyvd  by  aevi-rul 
wiuilenle  boiuaii,  aiid.  I  believe,  a  oinilar  oiie  Ih 
adopted  by  (lie  inajurity  of  pemouH  to  llie  exe!u- 
•ion  of  that  uf  tlie  collefre. — culcliicum  (cornii, 
dried)  1-1  Iba.;  pyruligneoiw  acid  (aceliv)  li  piiila: 
diatilled  water  S)  ^alloiui;  digeM  14  day>,  fiUer. 
and  evaporalG.  Pioducl.  ^J  (o  3  Iba.  luferlur  to 
llie  exi.  ealchici  aettieam,  P.  L.  The  Kiiiie  quai»- 
(i(y  of  colchicum  Ireatcd  with  water,  by  decuction, 
yielda  nioro  than  half  ita  weifrbl  of  aiinple  rxifact, 
which  b  coniddetably  mof«  Hum  that  procutod  by 
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the  procetM  of  the  collogo ;  hence  itn  adoption  by 
the  (IrucsbilM. 

EXTRACT  OF  rOLOCYNTH.  Syn.  Ext. 
OF  Bn"rK»  AfPLKH.  Kxt.  Colocvnthidih  Moli.k. 
Ext.  ('oi.orYNTnmiH,  (P.  li.,  E.,  &,  D.)  Prrp.  C'o- 
locyiith  pulp,  Hliofd,  lb.  j ;  wuttT  !i  irulionH ;  boil  for  fi 
hourv,  adding  more  wat^r  um  it  wuhtes,  Kitrain  und 
<!VU)>onit'*. 

Rnnarka.  Tliis  extract  rtipidly  C'tH  hard,  rriiin- 
blVf  and  mouldy  by  kiM*]>iiis^ :  but  this  may  !><'  prt*- 
vcnted  by  addiu<x  >*  li^^'*'  KiMrit,  holding  in  koIuiIoh 
a  few  dn>i)ii  of  oil  of  fd«)V«'i«.  Ihntr.  fj  irrs.  to  i)j,  as  u 
ratliarlif.     Colucynlh  pulp  yiildn  I5r>||  of  t'xtru't. 


Tlie  following  fomm  aro  rniplo\*cd  by  a  whole- 
Rale  house  thut  doea  very  largely  in  this  prepara> 
tion : 

III.  Turkey  colocynth  H  Ibn. :  hepatic  alar» 
■10  IIm.  ;  Castile  fioap  1(1  Ibn. :  jKiwdrird  iKraniniuny 
0  IhN. ;  e!<M'nco  of  ranlamnniM  H  lbs. ;  moist  sm^m 
•\  11m.  :  lioil  tbo  colocynth  m  ;20  timeM  if  si  wt-i^ht  of 
watiT  for  Hi\  hourw  :  Mniin  und  add  the  ulom:  hoi! 
until  dis.<<oIvrd,  and  decant  the  !«lufion.  In  ihf 
mean  time  exhaust  the  coiucvnth  with  a  M*cnnd 
quantity  of  wati-r.  Icsr  than  tliv  tirvt.htrain  and 
add  this  to  the  undirt<^lved  residuum  of  the  aicwv, 
'  iMiil  ag-aiu  for  a  few  minute!*,  then  draw  it  off.  init  it 


EXTUAIT  'Ob'  COUK'YNTII,  (COM-  !  with  tho  Ibnner  di'cxrtion  of  alwu.  and  allow  the 
l*Ol'NI>.)  Syii.  CoMroiNU  Exr.  or  Hittkr  Ar-  .  niixrd  li<]uon«  to  Ktand  until  theni'xt  day.  todrp(w> 
PLKH.  I'.xT.  Catiiarticim.  (P.  L.  17 15.)  Ext.  I  itf>  till' rrsinous  portion.  Next  draw  oH*  the  litiuor, 
CoLocvNTUimrt  ('nMiKH^iTi'M,  (P.  Ij.  ITMt^,  und  j  evaporate  iui  quickly  ua  |)r.sreibli',  and  ay  ^oc•n  ai 
nince.j  Prrp.  I.  (P.  li.  IKJG.)  (\ilocynth  pul]i.  tho  consiHtcncf.*  of  treaclo  is  arrived  at,  allow  the 
alicfd,  5vj  ;    purified  extract  of  aloes  (vxt.  aloes  .  whole  to  cwtl  ronfitIrriih!y,aiu\  adii  the  Mv.ip  itr**- 


purif.,  P.  L.)  3xij;  powdered  scannnony  Jiv;  pow- 
den'd  cardamom.s  5J ;  iiard  soa])  (Castile)  ^i'j  * 
pnK)f  spirit  1  frullon  :  di«i;i*st  the  colocynth  iii  the 


viously  melted  with  a  litttr  water;  umi  tin-  M*;iin- 
moiiy.  Sift  the  latter  in  (gradually,  wliile  the  ri* 
tract    is  u*«<iduously  stirred    Iiy  a  H«-coiiii   {M-rton. 


spirit.witli  a  gentle  heat,  for -1  days,  express  the  tine- I  Lastly,  miKlerate  the  heat  and  continue  tin- >tir- 
ture,  tilter.  add  the  aloes,  scamninny.  and  soap.  ■  riu:;  until  a  rather  liarder  consistenre  is  ueqair*^ 
evajwnite  :.ili>til)  to  a  j>n>pi'r  consivti-nce,  and  to-  '  tlian  is  pro|»«»r  for  the  extract,  llii-n.  as  wion  us  the 
wards  the  end  add  the  i)owdon>d  cardamoms.  whole  has  Ivronie  sufficiently  cuol  to  prevent  ao\ 

11.  (P.  D.)  Tin;  same  as  the  l4undnn  form,  [  considerable  t?vaj>oration  of  the  spirit,  add  the  t*- 
except  asin<r  hepatic  aloes  for  the  aqui'Oiis  extract.    .  sence.  mix   tliorou^hly.   and    iuimediutely   put  :l 

Kfttmrki*.  Tijere  are  f<w  fonnultn  wliicli  have  '•  into  stone  jars  fir  jKits  for  use.  Th#?  cvlrart  ik 
nnder^^ini*  so  many  alterations  in  the  hands  uf  the  :  usually  laU'lled  Ext.  Cui.ocYNni.  CuMr.  Orr-    h 


Colle};e  its  ihat  fur  the  ext.  col<»c.  co.  Ilefore  1*»0H. 


lotjks  well,  undsmellM  verx*  aromatic. 


proof  spirit  was  ordcreil  to  hr  employed  us  the  IV.  Turkey  coUicynth  X'^  Mrs. ;  hepatic  alo^S^ 
men^t^ulun,  and  the  jm-paratiou  resendtled  that  of  .  Ilis. ;  |N»wdered  Kcammony  1^  Ww.  :  {wwd'-rrd  rir* 
the  pp-s4>nt  Pli:irntai.-!<i|iii'ia.  oniiltin{v  the  soap  :  but  ,  danioms  (*>  oz. :  I'or  esii'-nce  H  uz. :}  C>i^iile  map 
in  l**!)!).  the  Cuili'ire  directed  tratrr  to  Ih>  used  ^^enuine^  I  lb.  :2  oz. :  pale  moJMt  siif^ar  ^|b.:v 
in*<tead  «>f  MpirlL  and  adiied  a  cert:iin  quantity  of  I  tlie  last.  Tlii'^  certainly  ^nKiuces  a  b«*autiful  ar- 
jK/f/;i. — Colocynlh  3vj  ;  water  lb.  ij ;  aloes  fwicc.)  ticli'.  and  of  cxeellcut  quality,  tIion{;h  of  conn* 
ijitM*.  scannii«i!iy  ^K'f :  hanl  S4>ap  3iij  ;  canlami  mis  '  inferior  to  the  extract  of  the  Culleire.  It  is  labeiM 
oj.  {P.  Ii.  l'^0;>.">  In  the  ii,-xt  edition  of  the  Phar-  1  and  sent  out  us  Ext.  Coi.oc'v.ntii.  C<»mp.  P.  W 
mariqiii'i.t.  or  tint  of  l^l.^,  the  snap  w:ui  acraiu  The  i:niii|N>iind  extnict  of  ci*loryntli.  udJ  th^ 
omitted:  hut  in  the  edition  of  Ih'J},  the  fonnula  of  j  simple  aii<l  C(ini]Kiund  extracts  of  Ktr»apanlta.  air 
IHIII  was  .'jtrain  ailnpii-d.  sulMitutini;,  however.  \  in  <:risit«-r  deniand  in  the  wholes^de  iraiji-.  und  a.** 
pnnif  Mpirit  lU.j  \\^T  the  waler.  These  directions  ;  sold  in  lari^rr  quantities  at  a  time,  ih.in  allx^ 
werv  al.'^'i  eiiiilinii*-d  in  the  eiiition  of  \*<'Mt.  as  will  utlwr  inriliritntf  extracts  put  to|Vftlier. 
Ix"  seen  h\  n  !•  reiiectii  the  !iIm»v«'  t'orinula.  tSo.  I.,'.  '  Qntil.  anil  Tfnta.  This  extract  is  olten  adulter- 
whieh  is  tint  of  the  pp-sent  Piiiirinacepi-ia.  '  ated  with  |M)werfiil  ami  acrid  eatharties  to  make 

Ciiinpoiiiiil  i-vlraet  of  eojocyntli.  when  faithfully  .  np  fAr  the  defieiency  or  inferiority  of  Us  profif r  m- 
pn-pap-il.  IS  a  ri'i^r  valiia!>le  nif-d<cini-,  but  that  irri'difnts.  and  foreij^n  matter  often  beC(Miie>  nii\ed 
whieli  IN  eiiiiunot.iy  met  with  in  trade  is  a  verx'  in-  -  with  it  by  the  nse  of  impure  scainmnny.  The 
ferior  ;:iid  iineiir-.m  pri-[)ar:itioii.  This  inferiority  presenee  of  i'npr  ah.rn  may  p-iially  Ih'  deteetrd 
of  the  ixir.i'-f-j  of  I  III"  "-h'^ps,  ehirtly  a'ises  fnitii  tiie  by  the  «Mlor  :  rftol!,\  an  arliele  frequently  prv^at 
suliftilMtiiin  uf  w;it«'r  for  !Im'  |ir»»of  spirit  onI»Ted  by  '  in  b:ul  seanimony..'  by  plaein^j  a  little  ball  of  the 
the  CfilJr'^re.  iiDil  the  use  of  jnt'iTior  seanininii;,  and  ixlraet  in  a  jrlass  tiih'*.  and  {Miurin^;  iivi-r  it  wai^ 
aloes.  Tli«T<*  arc,  hi»w>-vi-r.  many  i>t:ihlisliiii(iit<!  dilutt'  muriiitiir  or  aeetie  ucid,  uheii  an  eifer^f»- 
whefe  this  vxtraet  may  ls>  proeiiri-d  of  most  e\>  cfnei^  will  ensue,  if  that  Milc^lanei>  li«>  jirewrnt: 
celirnt  quality.  b:it  llii-s«>  a.'e  tht>  exeeplions.  not  jnlnp,  Mriinnnnni/  tutiiltrrntu!  trtth  frrula,  liM 
the  mil'.  As  a  pn^ot".  howiver.  of  thi-  pn»vi-rh,  oth'-r  starchy  sulistanei's,  |i\  tie-  filter*  d  dfCoctKO 
*'  hiuie:stv  i-i  th<*  Is-st  iMiliev,"  it  iiiiiv  be  nienlion*  (i  of  tlit>  extraet  tiirniii'T  blm-  <in  thf*  addition  ?f 
that  a  <-i-rt.iin  metro|»olilan  drui;i;ist.  reiiiarkiilili*  tiiieliin' of  iodin<' :  iT'ifii/ir/n.'^,  hy  the  decKi-tina  (#• 
ffir  the  siipiTii>rily  of  his  eoiniNinnd  extraet  of  eo!o-  ciniin^di'i'p  red  on  the  adihtion  of  Ijipior  uf  potx-^si. 
cvnih.  li.i<  olit.iiniMi  no  incoiis:<iiTal>le  fftrtuiu*  li\  and  by  a  tili«Ted  aIeoh<ilic  solution  nl  liie  •xtri'-: 
the  <..-iIi;  lit  ihi<<  pn'paratinn  alone;  whilethe  misi-r*  fiiriiiiii!;  a  yljow  emul''ion  uiih  wal<-r.  wlerh  be- 
ah|i«  li-ut  i»f  \«'nden  of  the  ovaporat»"<l  d''eoetioii  of  coiiii  s  traii'pan'iit  ami  assumes  a  il»-ep  r«-d  '  '■*: 
eii|iie\  iiMi  Mfril'<.('npr  aloes,  fror//(.'«-v:vscainm«iny.  on  the  addition  of  eaii>tJft|)ot.is^a,  and  li\  l!..'*  t*A\> 
and  Mfiiit'r'ts  r-anl.iinoiiis.  sold  under  this  naiuf.  iioii  if  lh«'  alkali  be  noOli  i'M-i-s*..  "iii:rr  a  \il!-  - 
atli  nipt  ti>  rinii  each  oMht  by  otlerin;;  tlh-ir  nib-  pneipitate  with  ae;d<i  ami  wit.'i  aer>lat>-  ni  .«.:(}.  1 
bi"»li  at  a  jffiee  that  prev'-iit**  the  |M>*i-iliilily  of  a  hniwii  pn'cvjiita'r  \\:fli  Miiphate  ni"  euppiT.  j:.,;  » 
lari'e  j»rotit.  or  t-.i-n  Ih*'  |■^tabll^lIlllent  of  a  i*-  mtv  dark  hmwii  uiii-  with  tin-  "•ill,-  iM"  iri'ii.  T. ' 
itpfctnlilr  coiiiier-tion.  i  elln  real  •"OiiUi'.'i  flpipjMMl  on  waNT  \  !♦  Ms  an  opa<_. 


EXT  Si 

yeOnw  Blm.  ska  loluble  in  eniutlc  poUsu,  if  gaia- 
bon  be  pment.  , 

Dot.  n  gn.  to  .9j.  It  ii  a  sar?,  mild,  j'et  ecr- 
taJD  purguliTP.  It  may  be  mixed  witli  culoiud 
(ritbout  Iho  laltcr  Iwing  dFcomjHscd.  S^  pm. 
milod  u-illi  on  equal  wncht  of  blue  pill  nnil  lakr.a 
ovcmiglit.  fenn*  on  excelTcnt  apetieiit  in  dyHpepwa, 
lim  complaiDl*.  tte. 

EXTRACT  OF  CUBEBS.  (OLEO.BESI- 
SOVii.)  Sua.  Ext.  Curku  Olko-iiiwinoh'u. 
Prtp.  [M.  Dubtanc.)  Mix  tlie  oil  obluiiied  by 
diMillation.  irilli  Ihe  miDoiia  extract  obluiued  by 
pTBpor.it tng  a  npiriluoiu  lincturv  of  llie  lined  rni- 
duum.  Piw«Mc»  Ihe  whole  of  the  virtue*  of  cubu'ba 
ia  ■  ray  concpstruled  form. 

EXTKACT  OF  DANDELION.  Sj/h.  Ext. 
or  T*i*x.»i«.    EiT.  T*«AXALi.  (P.  I.  &,  E.) 

En.  llKRB.K>ITUI>ICIIlTAaAXAC:i,  (i>.  I>.)    I^w. 

■ntanx-r.xTatKT,  {Uer.)    Ectbatto   di    Tarab- 

UCO,  {/(lM     EXTHAIT  LIE  PlIKK.VI.lT,  (fV.)      Prrf. 

iMaceiatff  the  fmili  root  of  lamxucum  in  10  orl  I 
tiiDM  ita  wrislit  of  boiliiij;  dislilled  waler  for  34 
boun,  then  bnil  down  to  },  ktmin  and  cva|Mnite  to 
B  pnper  comnatence. 

Rtmari*.  The  above  are  llie  orden  of  lliu  Cal- 
lefc,  but  llie  extract  ia  bi-ller  when  prrpured  by 
npidiy  inKplmulJng  llip  cx[iieaird  juice  in  a  currcnl 
of  dry  Kir.  'llio  ritriicl  of  |hc  aliapi  is  iiniullv 
prppon-d  by  eihauvlinir  Hid  Atri  by  curlian  witli 
water.  Tlie  Rnil  of  the  ubuvi-  liuM  a  £iitil  and 
apweable  »dnr,  uiid  n  iiweel.  Irillur  tuato ;  Ihe 
•Maud  HiiirllHVlmugly  of  llio  rccriit  root,  lias  a 
p»1e  and  lively  hrou-uisli  yellow  colur,  and  a  bitter 
Midulouii  lOftp  willinul  uny  trace  of  Htrertuew; 
Ihf  tiiird  h<  devoid  of  udur,  and  paweHKi  a  coffee- 
brairn  cnlur.  and  a  mrerliith,  burnt  tuste.  luit  niiich 
nnlikc  a  iwiiition  of  biirul  nigur.  The  mtdiciuul 
nttuo  of  IIJ*  extract  ia  ({TraliM  when  tliu  aroma 
and  billor  tAiMe  of  the  receui  root  are  well  devi:lo|i- 
rdi  and  irhru  aweot,  ilH  efficacy  as  a  remedy  In 
impaired.  CSpibre.)  Tlie  Dublin  College  directs 
tbr  cmploiiiieiil  botholilu'  lieil>Dnd  nul.  Tutjx- 
aeum  mot  pIiouIiI  br  jrailured  during  llic  wlulfr 
iDoutliB,  ai>  ihi'U  a  pTea  wright  of  the  juice  yields 
watt  extruci,  but  in  Euimner  and  niilunm  it  poH- 
■ean  more  IriltrriieiM  and  anuim;  -I  lb*,  of  juico 
ftam  rauu  ;rul!icred  in  Xnvrmber  and  December 
yieidcd  I  lb.  of  exlrji-t,  nrliilo  il  took  from  C  to  9 
lb*,  of  juice  from  llif  root,  cathemi  in  Kprinior 
nnuiiei,  <u  yiilil  -.x  like  quaulily.  (><i|uii«.}  The 
bfib  yieliiii  )iy  llin  rrajioriitiun  of  iU  cxpreawd 
jaice.  about  .'■£  of  extract,  (iovd  exlmct  of  larax- 
Mlim  ilioiiUl  be  akaUii  rolnble  in  water.  Don. 
10  gn.  to  om,  an  a  reimlvent,  aperieui,  and  tonic 
in  liver  and  Ktmuiicli  eoiniitaiiii:',  lie. 

EXTRACT  OK  1)A\DELII»X.  Sya.  Ext. 
FoLiOBLH  Tadaik^i.  Fruiii  tliu  IvurvB.  IU  Ihe 
bit. 

EXTRACT  OF  EI.ATERirM.  Sy«.  Ext. 
or    Su'-iRiiMi  Ct'aniii.M.      Ei.atkkli'm.     Kxt. 

ELATEBIt,    (.!'.    I*)       SlCCIlB  BPimUTl'll  irDVOBDICX 

EuTKatr.  P„p.  (Pro/rru  of  tht  /„  PA.)  ttlice 
rips  wild  encumbers,  rrry  prnlti/  eipreM  Ihe  jnico, 
itnin  lhnHif;li  a  ftiio  hair  <ieve,  oud  wt  it  aside  for 
■ane  boun,  until  llie  thicker  part  ban  subuded; 
tiian  decani  llio  mipcriiotatit  liquor,  and  dry  the 
noiBiiidcrby  i^Dtlc  heat.    (Kre  Ei.atkriiih,' 

RetHurk:  Oood  clateriuin  ahould  liaTc  o    , 
li^  gneniili  hue,  end  ahould  be  ligbt  and  eoaily 


EXT 

iilveriied  by  prcaiure.  Elaterium  obtained  a*  ■ 
'cond  dejKBite,  i«  dark  and  inferior,  and  heuco 
illeil  elateriuni  iiij^rum.     The  Eiii;li;'b  elaterium 

llie  bcM.  'i'he  lorcijcn  i>  uiiitoruiiy  wlultcruled 
ilb  cliulk,  and  colored  wilh  sap  greeu.  Vint. 
Une-sixtbgi.  loSgn.,  uaakydragu^ie  and  catliur- 
tic,  in  dropriies. 

EXTRACT  OF  ELATERIUM,  (WHITE.) 
Sgn.  Wimt  Elatf.rii'h.  Elatkrium  Aldi:u. 
Prrfi.  From  llie  half-ript  fruit  of  the  wjuittiug 
ciicutiibcr,  an  lusL     Ita  properties  ore  nmilur. 

EXTKACT  OF  ELECAMPANE.  Syn. 
Ext.  Im'l.e.  Ext.  Rauil-uh  Imtl.e  Cahfa^.b. 
Prep.  From  elf  cumpuiie  root,  like  extract  of  dan- 
delion. 

EXTKACT  OF  POX.GU)VF,.    i'j/n.   Exr. 

iciTALie,  (P.  L.  Sl  E.)  Prrp.  From  llio  leavin  of 

^ilulLi  purpurea  ua  eitrucl  of  acouile,  P.  L.  (See 

i|[p  Si.) 

Rtmarltii.  Tlic  juice  of  foxglove  ia  readily  in- 
jured by  cxpotiure  la  air  and  licat.  The  evup- 
oration  sliaiild  llierefnro  bo  conducted  us  rapidly 
as  posnhle,  but  al  a  low  Icmpvratiiru.  It  siioili 
by  keepini;.  />imi.  }  gr.  Id  3  (rn.  |(  is  nurcolic, 
nodotlTr.  and  diurelic,  and  is  pawerfiilly  poiuinoam. 
It  if  priucipuUy  {[iven  in  feTcii,  dropsy,  diseases  of 
Ibn  hcuit,  pulmonary  connutuption,  epile|»y,  scro- 
fula, and  uitlnnu. 

EXTRAtrr  OF  FL'MARIA.  A'yii.  Ext. 
FiruAKl.R.  Prep.  Fmii  Ihu  leaiv*  n(  llie  com- 
mon fumiloT)',  liku  extract  of  dandelion.  Il  has 
been  rccomniended  in  wnuc  djarasca  of  the  leprona 
kind. 

EXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN.  Sjn.  Ext. 
(•KNTiAN.e  MoM,E.  Ext.  Radicm  Uentian.k. 
Kxt.  R^i>ii:is  (iKNTtA-v.E  WTK-e,  (P.  D.)  Ext. 
<iKNTiAN.E,  (P.  K  and  E.)  Extbait  i»:  Ukntmke, 

iFr.)    EjTBtTTO     m     <jK.VTIA9IK,    (/(111.)        E.M1AN- 

KXTRAKT,  (Orr.)  Prtp.  Fioni  (runliun  mot  aUced, 
as  extract  of  dandelion. 

Rrmarlf.  The  Ediiiburfih  CoHego  din-cls  llio 
powdered  roul  lo  be  exhausted  by  jH>rcotation  with 
leinpcrulo  water.  On  llw  luri^  scatu  this  exlniet 
is  uliiioHl  iiuiveniiitly  pre|>uicri  by  exIiaiiHtiii);  Ihe 
nwl  by  cuction  wilh  water.  Wlien  well  iwepured 
it  H  one  of  ths  aniouthi^  and  tivelin-i-loiiking  ex- 
Iracls  of  Iho  pliannacopina.    (>i>ud  erntian  root 


EXTItVCT  OF  UENTIAN.  (HARD.)  Sjii. 
ExT.  (Jektian.b  Dl-bi'h.  Tbo  last  exlnict  n>- 
duced  In  u  pn^r  coimihlencc  fur  powd'Tiuir. 

EXTKACT  OF  tJl'AlACCM.     Sf/».  Ext. 


Ext 


XT.  Lki 


MoLi.K,  Pffp.  (P.  U  IT'IU.)  Fruin  liirnuiii  viUo 
flliavini^i  or  suwdutt,  bv  di'coctiim  wilh  water. 

EXTRACT  OF  ilELLEUORE,  (ALKA- 
LINE.) %n.  Ext.  IIielleiiuhi  Ai.kalim'h. 
Ext.  Hrllkiori  Bachebi.  J'rep.  (P.  Old.) 
mack  hcllEbore  llkj;  carbouola  of  polassajiv; 
pToof  apirit  and  white  wine,  of  ouch  3  pints :  di|;Ml 
13  liour*.  strain  and  evaporate.  (See  Ext.  or 
DI.ACK  IIki.i.kdobk.) 

EXTRACT  OF  HEMLOCK.    Syn.  ^lccur 

BATua,  (P.  L.  IT8B.)    ExTRAcntM  Co.'tii,  (P.  E 


EXT  294  EXT 


and  P.  Ii.  1809,  and  nnce.)     Succi^  inbpibbatub 

CONII,  (P.  D.)       KhTRATTO    DKL   EeBA    DELIJi   Cn 

cuTA,  {ItaL)  EirniAiT  de  Ciuue,  (Fr.)  Sciiier- 
LivGH-KXTRAVr,  (Oer.)  Prep.  (P.  Ij.)  From 
hemlock  leavoH,  liko  extract  of  acoiiitei  P.  Ij. 

Rr.markn.  The  Edinburgh  College  direct  a  the 
filtfrrd  juice  to  bo  evaporuted  in  vacuo,  or  by 
means  of  a  current  of  dry  air.  Of  all  the  inspis- 
sated juices  (excepting  aconite)  that  of  hemlock 
is  most  readily  injured  by  exposure  and  heat.  Its 
active  principle  is  a  volatile  alkaloid  named  conia. 


prepared  with  the  plant  grown  in  our  botanic  gar- 
denH  has  (piite  a  different  effect  to  that  of  the 
Indian  plant  This  hemp  in  known  in  India  an  the 
**  increaser  of  pleasure,'*  the  **  exciter  of  defire." 
the  **  cementer  of  friend:<hip,*'  the  **  caiufer  of  a 
reeling  gait,"  the  "  laugliter-mover,**  &.C.  ;  For  a 
full  examination  into  the  merits  of  this  plant,  and 
the  opinioiLx  of  preceding  write  re,  see  Dr.  Perfirn'ri 
valuable  work  on  Materia  Medica.  *M  ed.) 

KXTRACT    OF    IPECACfANIIA.      Syr. 
Ext.  IiT-rAn-ANu.F-    Prep.    (P.  Cod.)    Evapora:* 


and  in  proportion  as  the  extract  smellx  uf  this  8ub>    a  tincture  pn>pared  from  powden*d  root  ol  i)H-t-ac*i 
stance,  ra  is  its  medicinal  value,     (iood  extract  of  j  anha  lb.  ij,  and  proof  spirit  lb.  vij,  by  the  inf-ihui: 
hemlock  should  have  a  green  color,  a  strong  odor  j  of  dl<pl:irrment. 

of  the  fit-sh  bruised  plant,  and  should  develop  a.  EXTIIACT  OF  JALAP.  Sy».  Ext.  JALin. 
strong  "  mou^e  odor"  when  triturated  with  caustic  '  (P.  I*.  174."»,  ITj^s.)  Ext.  Jalap  r.,  fP.  I*.  I^'O. 
potassa.  On  the  large  scale  the  whole  of  the  green  I  and  since.)  Ext.  sive  Rksin.c  jAiar.r..  .P.  H 
portion  of  the  plant  is  pressed  for  juice.  1  cwt.  of  |  E\t.  Jalapii  Moi.le.  Ext.  JAL\r.r.  Ki>i\(W(«- 
hcmlock  yields  from  3  to  5  Ihs.  of  extract.  Dotte.  Ext.  IIauicis  Jalap.e.  Ext.  Cowolviu  jAij^rc 
2  grs.  to  3ns,  as  an  alterative  and  resolvent  in  '  Extrait  de  jALip,  (Fr.)  • 

Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)     From  the  root  of  the  ipiuntri 
jalapa,  in  the  same  way  as  extract  of  ras<>;inna. 


various  obstinate  disorders. 

EXTRACT   OF   HENBANE.     Sun.     Ext. 


I.  i^P.  L.  I 


OF  IIvosc'VAMis.     Ext.  IIyostiami.  ;  P.  L.  and  E.)  !  P.  L.  17HR     Product.     About  fiHg  of  tht.'  wfijhl 


u 


Srcci's  srissiTi's  IIvos^'yami,  (P.  I).)  Succus  of  the  jalap  employed.  (Hrande.)  I^  Ibt.  of  jalaf 
spissATi's  IlvnsrvAMt  NUiKi.  ExTitAiT  DE  Ji'SQi'i-  I  yield,  in  this  way,  IH  lbs.  C)  of  extract.  :.<■»}■. 
AMK,  (Fr)  IIvopzvAMrs-KXTRAKT,  (Oer.)  E»- j  II.  (P.  E.)  Moisten  finely -powdered  jal  up  vHh 
TRATTO  III  (Jii'suuiAMA  NKRA,  {ItaL)  Prep.  (P.  !  rrrtified  spirit,  put  it  into  a  percolator,  and  «-%haaft 
I^)  From  the  leaves  of  henbane,  us  the  extract  |  it  with  more  spirit  loiter,  recover  the  greaier  pail 
of  arunitt>,  P.  L.     (J^ee  page  "21.)  of  the  spirit  by  distillation,  and  finish  the  eva|ion- 


Hemarkit.  The  Edinburgh  Ph.  directs  this  ex- 
tract to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  ex- 
tnict  of  heniI(K.'k,  P.  F^.     I  lb.  of  the  fresh  leaves 


tion  in  a  water-bath.     This  is  an  impure  n*»inof 
jala{>.     Product.  IGJ. 
III.  (P.  D.)     Similar  to  the  London  fimn.  aod 


yielded  ><  to  10  dm.  of  extract,  ((weigcr  ;)  1  cwt.  j  pnxluces,  like  that,  a  mixture  of  resin  of  jalup  tod 
yielded  4  to  5  Ilis.,  (Brande  :)  1  cwt.  of  tlie  recent    gummy  extractive  matter. 


plant  yiehieil  by  an  ordinary  scn'W  press  59^  lbs. 
of  juice,  ami  this  evafmrated  in  a  water-lmth  gave 
5  IIml  \)  oz.  of  extract.     (Sipiin*.)     \\  cwt.  of  the 


Hemarkn.  The  extract  of  the  London  and  Dub- 
lin Colleges  is  purgative  in  doses  of  10  to  'J<)  gi»-; 
that  of  the  E<linburgh  in  doses  uf  3  to  6  gr<.  Thrv 


green  h'-rb  yielded  11  {Munds  of  extract,  ((iniy.)  -  should  I)e  well  beaten  up  with  a  little  sul]ihat^  nf 
Done.  "2  to  x!0  grs.  its  au  auiNlyne.  and  antispas-  [Hitassa,  sugar,  or  some  aromatic  powder,  to  prr* 
modrc.     1 1  is  narcotic  and  pvifMnou».  vent  griping. 


EXTR A(  T  OF  HOPS.     Syn.     Ext.  Lini.i, 
(P.  L.  and  E.)     Ext.  HrMn.i.  (P.  L.  IhO!).  1^'J1, 


Extnict  of  jalap  is  kept  in  the  soft  state,  or  of  i 
pihilar  consistence,  and  in  a  lianl  state  fit  for  pi>v- 


and  P.  I).')  Prrp.  Fn>ni  tin-  strobiles  of  hojis,  in  ;  dering.  The  latter  is  termed  Hard  Exra^iT  of 
the  same  way  as  extract  of  dandi'liou.  I  Jaiai',  or  Extracti'm  J^i.ap.f.  in-ri-m. 

Rrmarks.  1  cwt.  nt' onliciary  hofm  yield  about  |  The  substance  commonly  s<ild  as  extrart  of  j.tisp 
4()  IIh.  of  extract.  >Hran(}t>.)  ThI'  <lruggi^1.s  usu-  in  the  shops,  is  prepared  by  boiling  jalup  rott  f-f 
ally  employ  ho[H  "i  or  nion*  years  old,  (mIUmI  by  '  3  or  4  hours  in  water,  when  it  is  taken  out.  ;iaJ 
the  dealers  **  t/earlin'jM,"*  ••  «/e/x,"  or  **ol(l  nldn"  ■  well  bruised  or  sliced,  and  again  boiled  witli  ual« 
lM>rause  thfst'  may  )m>  pun-hast'd  at  I  to  ^  the  jtrice  .  until  exhausted  of  soluble  matter.  The  mrxed  6t- 
of  tlios*'  of  tin*  lll^t  s/'axon's  growth.  The  first  of  j  co<'tions  are  then  allowed  12  or  14  hours  for  dffr* 
the  al)Ove  an*  estimated  to  have  only  H  the  strength  i  catiim,  after  which  the  supernatant  portion  \*  Cx- 
of  new  ho|s« ;  the  second  alssit  ^  ;  anil  the   last  .  canted  anri  evaporated. 

little  or  none,  at  least  in  a  iiieilieal  point  of  view.  KXTRACT  OF  JAL.\P.  Syn-  Ext.  Jiwpi 
Done.  ,5  to  20  grs,.  at*  an  aiiotlyin',  in  c;l'<i'h  that  do  \i.k\mn!  m.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Add  1  oz-of 
not  admit  of  the  use  oi'  opium.  .  suls'arliouate  of  potash  to  the  water  used  fur  ma* 

EXTRACT  OF  INDIAN  nE:\lP.  Syn.  '  king  the  extract  of  jalap.  P.  L. 
Ext.  Cannabis  Inuici.  Prrf,.  ;<  rshaughnessy.)  '  EXTRACT  OF  JUNIPER.  Syn.  Eit.  Ji- 
Boil  the  resinous  to]is  of  the  drieil  uunjah.  ahe  nipkri.  Prrp.  (P.  (NmI.)  Macerate  juniper  Ivr* 
Indian  Ix-nip  plant,  whi<"h  lia««  tlowere*!,  and  fnim  '  ri»'S  in  warm  water  (about  ^'>^  F.)  for  2\  hoiw. 
which  till'  p-in  has  not  been  removeti.i  in  notified  stmin.  re[ieat  tin*  pnici'ss  with  a  fresh  quantity  ol' 
spirit  of  wirie  until  all  the  re.>*in  is  dissolved,  tlim  watiT  ;  mix  the  litpiors.  filter,  and  evuponie. 
distil  oir  the  s|>irit.  and  finish  the  evn{>ora(ion  in  a  EXTRM'TOF  LETTCCE.  Syn.  Shti» 
wnter-bath.  r«p|^^■\Trs  LArTfc.r.  Sativt-     Ext.  I-Acrric.r.  T. 

Remnrkit.    It  is  anodyne,  stimulant,  and  aphro-    \,.)     Extrait  !»k  Lkitie.  {Fr.>     Prep.    P.  L 
disiac,   and,   in   over  dkises.  produces    catalepsy.  •  From  tlie  i'xpresM>d  juice  of  the  common  gardra 
(O'Shaughne^y.)    10  to  2(1  gn«.  of  this  pre|iaration    lettur'e,  like  Extract  of  ,\<"0MTK,  P.  U 
have  been  recommended  in  hydrophobia  ;  but,  ac        Rnnnrkx.    This  e\traf*t   is  anodyne,  autii^* 
cording  to  the  above  authority,  1  grain  produced  ■  iinNlic,  soporific.  an<l  sedative.     Do»e.    ^  to  5  p*-. 
catalepsy  in  a  rheumatic   {latient.    The  extract  j  or  mnr<>,  gradually  incn'ased.  in  caaen  wheir  tW 


iMe  of  opium  a 


EXT 


ihle.  1  cnt  of  IctlDcc 
>  o  ltd.  of  rxlracL  (Breiule.)  "  Tlie 
prDpcT  jutcr.  collf ctcd  by  inciriotui  into  tli«  Rower- 
ing  sleDi  wlicn  the  |)laiit  M  in  flon-vr.  ix  prrfenbto 
to  tlin  rilracL  A  |[aod  pjunt  of  gsnlcn  lettuce 
will  yield  liw  of  dried  juice  ;  of  Indues  viroia  will 
yield  ilj."  (Tliommn.)     (!ee  r.iCTUC.Ru.ir. 

EXTR-VCT  OK  LILY  Oh' THE  VALLEY. 
Sy«.  Kit.  or  Mat-lily.  Kxt.  CoNVAii^im*:. 
Prrp.  Fromllij  flonvnoiioota,  likfciilniclof  dnn- 
delion.    Ap-ri-iil  and  Ismtive.  D'^^r.  !5i;m.Io3j. 

EXTRVfT  OK  UyUORICE.  .S>i.  Eit. 
d-TVTBKiiii.K.  (P.  LE.  4.D.)  Ext.  (Ji.vcvu- 
iiiri.E  Moi.LK.  Prrp.  [P.  L.)  Frcm  liquorice 
not.  Klierd.  an  rxtrnct  of  dundelinn. 

ReOMiki.  llu'  (Idinhiir^'li  Callt-jfe  dirrots  thbi 
extract  to  be  prrparod  like  tti  exlnct  of  ^nlioii. 
by  pr'TcolutiMi  with  dixlilleil  nal'T,  and  the  Dubjtii 
CoHesp  BRCardinK  1o  the  (feneral  rule  for  viuiide 
rilraci*.  It  i».  Iionrver,  atldam  prejmred  by  tbe 
Engllnh  dnunnslBj  betnjr  principiiUy  imported  in  the 
diy  Ftuir,  uiid  only  Roncned  dawn  in  Englund. 
The  dtriicl  prrpiired  from  the  fnwh  not  is  unuolly 

C (erred  to  the  bft  foreign,  u  the  latter  hoi  a 
nreet  and  n|;recu1>lu  taate.  Foreign  extract 
of  liriuoric'  in  cammnnly  cuU'mI  SriNiwi  or  Italian 
JincE,  beinj;  chiefly  ini|iartrd  froiu  (Iumb  counlneii, 
that  froiii  tlttntii  beinc  most  otcenied.  It  is  also 
tmned  Ui.ici  I^imAa.  IiIUI'okici!  Jijck.  Socci's 
GLTCTiiRun.K  swpLRi,  &c.  A  BTcal  deal  of  the 
Arrieil  eilrarl  is  miied  with  riecija.nr  the  pulpnf 

funis ;  benc^  ils  infninr  c|uality.  Ri-finrd  jairt 
ptrpiucil  hydiiHilvins  Ihu  foreign  jnico  in  water, 
filtering  uod  fVHnorulias. 

PotitffrHrl  eakeii.  or  lozenfres.  aro  niodo  of  le- 
flned  jiiire.  to  wliieh  Konio  Husar  ia  aildrd.  By  the 
fbllonini!  jirncetw  nn  eilmct  nf  miperinr  quality 
may  be  pn')>ared  froin  the  iinpurird  juice : — \ 
layer  of  straw  in  |i(aci-d  in  llio  vevrl  about  half  a 
line  abuTe  the  cock ;  it  is  then  tilled  witJi  rolh  of 
IkgiiniiRe.  anil  water  poured  orer  Ibem.  ARer  ■\>' 
hours  (liiH  is  drawn  off,  fresh  water  added,  and 
mgaiii  drawuiifr  after  'H  bonis,  and  this  in  repciiti'd 
nnlil  the  water  piinVH  through  nearly  colorlesK  On 
Ibe  whule,  about  IJ  tinie  the  weiirlit  of  the  liqiiur- 
iee  jiitre  in  water  Lh  consumed.  1'he  rmidue, 
when  stineil  with  water,  inipiittii  |o  it  bill  n  very 
latntRitDr.  (Mnhlenbrock.  Bitrb.  Kept.xxTiii.lllH.) 

Soft  extrari  of  li'iiiorice  is  often  employed  as  a 
pBl  basil,  and  tliD  hard  vxtruet  ia  u»rd  as  a  biieii!!!? 
lo  allay  tickling  eoujch.  The  inaiK  of  the  latter  is, 
liowevr,  ciiiiHumed  by  the  potter  Iwcwein. 

EXTRACT  OF  UHJWOOl).  Syn.  Ext. 
hum  ('AvrKi'iFENsrs,  {P.  I>.  1743.)  Ext.  H.r.siA- 
TOXYi.N  (I*.  L  and  ¥..)    Ext.  tJeoBisHjEVATOXTU 

CAHrKniMM,  (P.  D.)       CAHFr.('liRilOLIE-KXTaAKT, 

Ifirr.)  Prrf.  The  ('allege  ordeM  this  exlroct  Id 
ba  prepared  from  llie  chipH.  in  the  Kinie  way  as  the 
•Itracls  of  daudelinn,  ceiilian,  and  liquorice.  On 
the  larje  scale  it  is  prepared  by  dccoelion.  t  owl. 
of  wood  yiehk  about  ^1  lbs.  of  extract,  (Brands  ;) 
60  lbs.  yield  M  lbs.  of  extract,  ((iray.)  It  is  kept 
in  two  Mates,  hard  and  toft.  The  Dttt  of  the 
fiiM  ia  10  to  211  er&diwolTtd  in  wme,  or  any  cardial 
water,  after  each  motion  in  diarrhiea ;  the  second 
may  be  employed  as  a  ImeiiLfe  in  the  same  disease. 
EXTRArT  OF  HIPULINR  Sya.  Err. 
LtrvuTii.  EsTs.1T  i»t  LiinrLr:<E,  (Fr)  Prrp. 
Ttom  lupuline  by  Infunon  in  cold  water. 


I  EXTRACT  DE  LUPUUNE  avkcleDccoc- 
TioN.  Sya.  Ext.  LuruLi.ii  Cocno^E  Pasatuii. 
Prrp.  By  binling  with  water  and  ovapnrating. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  ■unilur  to  eilruct 


decoction  from  Ihc  chips  or  sawdusl 

gent,  and  is  frequently  sold  for  kino.     It  ia  also 

I  EXTRACT  OF  MALE  FEH\.  (ETHE- 
REAL.)  Sya.  EiT.  F'lUcia  J-Wueseuu.  Ual- 
■Amu  FiLicis.  Olrl'M  Filicis  Pesciiieki.  Prff. 
'  (PetHTliiei.)  From  the  rhizomes,  orbudsof  tlie  mala 
,  Hliii-1.1  fern.  (AB]ji<lium  Rlii  inns.  P.  L.} 
:  EXTRACT  OF  MALE  FERN,  {kijroum.it.) 
Sya.  Ext.  Filicis  Alcoiiouce.  Piep.  As  last, 
but  using  alcohol. 
Rfinarti.  Both  the  aliove  are  given  for  tape- 

with  powdered  sugar,  followed  in  1  or  S  houm  by  a 
strong  dwe  of  cimlor  oil.  Madame  Nuuffer's  cele- 
brated .SwinB  remedv  for  tapeworm,  for  which 
L  Louis  XVI.  gave  iO.m  francs,  coii«iHted  of  3  or  3 
'  druchnu  of  powdered  nialr  fern,  taken  in  i  pint  of 
[  water  in  llio  morning, /iMfin^.  followed  in  3  haul* 
by  a  buluH  mado  of  calomel  and  ecammony,  of 
each  10  gis.;  gamboge  G  or  7  gm.  (Pereim.) 
Ileavea  help  tho  man  who  swallowed  the  whole 
of  this  bolus ;  for  it  would  certainty  assist  lum  to 

fStRA(T  OF  MILI.EFOIL  Sgn.  Ext. 
AcililJ.E.«  MiLLEKiLII.  From  the  achillea  luille- 
foliuni.      As  Extract  of  Uandvlioii.      AHtringcnt 

EXTRACT  OF  MIMOSA  BARK.  Imported 
from  New  Ilullaiid.  Said  to  be  much  HUperior  to 
oak  bark  for  tanning. 

EXTRA(.:T  OF  MYRRH.  Sjin.  Ext. 
MrKRii.R.     Prrp.  fP.  Cod.)    Aa  iilroct  of  squilliL 

EXTRACT  OF  MYRRH.  (AUl'EOl'S.) 
Sga.  EiT.  Mraan.*!  Amosiji.  Prrp.  I>ii;«l 
coanely-jwwdvrcd  myrrh  in  warm  water.  filliT 
aitd  evaporate. 

KXTRAf^T  OF  XOSEGAV.  Syn.  ExTaArr 
i>K  Boimi'KT.  Prrp.  Elon-ers  of  beuioiu  1  drachm ; 
eweucn  of  ambergris  '1  oi. ;  spirit  of  jasiiiine  and 
exiruct  of  violets,  of  each  t  pint ;  spirits  of  eiiHida, 
roses,  orange,  and  gillyflower,  uf  each  )  pint ;  mix. 
A  iiiosi  deliglitful  jierfuiiie. 

EXTRACT  OF  NHX  VO.yiC.V  tAlA^t- 
IIOLIC.)    Syn.  Ext.  Ni-cis  Vowf.K.  (P.  K  and 

D.)  Prr/i.  I.  (P.  D.)  Nuxvomicii.  rasped,  5viij; 
ftrwi/ spirit  3  j  pints:  tnako  a  tincture.  expreiM  tun 
liquid,  liltcr,  distil  off  moxl  of  the  spirit,  ami  evap- 

II,  (V.  E.)  By  percolation,  or  boiling  wilh  rrc- 

'lll.  (P.C'od.^  As  extract  of  si|uill:<. 

Rtnuirti.  Thit  extract  coosii*'  of  impure  igas- 
iimlo  orhtrychuja,  and  is  exhibiled  in  similar  cases 
lo  that  alkaloid.  Dmr,  i  gr.  gradually  increased  to 
3  or  3  gra.     It  isvery  poinonaa: 

EXTRACT  OF  OAK  BARK.  Sj)».  Ext. 
QL'EkcQs.    Ext.  Costicis Qiiraods,  (P.  U.)    Es- 

TSATTO     DBI.LA     QoKaClA,     {/»oi.)  ExTEAFT   l>'- 

EcoacR  or.  CuErNK,  (ft-.)  Prrp.  By  evaporating 
an  eqaeous  decoctioa.  AstringBoL  Dote.  ^M  to 
3ij.    Keldom  laed. 

EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM.    Syn.    ExT.Orii. 


EXT 
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EXT 


(P.  E.)     Ext.   Opii   Aquobum,   (P.  D.)      Opiim 
CoLATLTM.     Ext.  Tiikbakim,  ^P.  I/.  1700-17-1.').) 

OpH'M     PIRIFK'ATI.M.    (P.    lu    17C<S.)         ExT.  OpM, 

(P.  li.  l!:<(iI)-l--JI.)     Ext.  Opii  nuincATtM.  (P. 
Ij.  li'Mi.)     E\TK\iT  i»*Orir.M.  (^fV.)    Di'iims-iix- 


QiAKM.c,  (P.  E.)     Ext.  Qiamii.k  Lkim.     Pre^ 
Kroiii  (111"  \v(mm1.  (rlii(w.)  ati  Exiruct  I'l'  Dandrlion. 
Ucmiirkii.   Thi.s  extract  it)  ii>nall\  prfporfd  by 
Ocnictioii.   iiiid   iri    principally   coiiiiiincd    hy   tbir 
lii'i-U'rrs.  \v):i)   employ  il  uh   a   MiiKliltilc  tor  hiipii. 


thakt,  {Gir.)     EsriiArro  d'Oppio,  [ItaL)     Prep.  \  'I'm-  worn!  \ii  lils  alKiiit  5  or  i\%  of  its  Wfifrht  ot  r\ 

iV.  L.)     Opiiiiii.  hiicird.  3XX  ;  water  (teuipcralc)  1 

^fiUoii :  iiiari'rutr  in  u  litllo  of  the  wutcr  fur   1:2 

liouni,  tritiiratc  witli  the  rest  adili-d  irradually,  \\\\' 

ii\  jurffctly  iiii\(.-d,  allow  it  to  rt-postc  to  do|MJHt(' 

impurities,  di-i-;iiit,  Mraiii.  and  evaporate. 

Rrmiivkit.    The   Ediiiliiir^li  lonmilu  \a  similar. 
hilt  lilt*  huliliii  College,  orders  huHiiii;  water,  and 


lra(;t.     Tlie  haik  is  rre([Uriitly  Mdi>titiiltd  for  thr 
wood,  lint  i.H  coiiiddenihlv  less  Iiilirr.     D09*.  j  tu 

l.'l  yiN. 

EXTKACT  OK  gilNCi:  SEEDS.  Syn 
Ext.  t'vnoM.K.  Ext.  C'vuom.k  Slmimm.  Vrtp. 
Ak  Extrarl  of  I)aiidi'lidn. 

EXTKA(  r   or    RII.VTANV.      Syu.    Ext 


t!ii-  exp'iMire  of  (he  infusion  for  two  dayn  to  the  air  '  Uiiatam.k.  Ext.  Kkam^hlk.  'P.  E.  aiul  D. 
hefore  evajMiration.  (iood  opium  yields  from  (iO  to  J  Pnp.  Erom  rhatauy  root,  like  Extract  of  ituiide 
7U2  <»f  its  weii;ht  of  extract,  hut  imich  de{H'iKl«    lion. 


U|K)n  the  variety  of  opium.     Dmn:  \  jjr.  to  3  (jn*., 
a:s  uit  anodyne,  Kedalive,  and  h\pnotie.     ll  is  less 


RrmarkM.   This  extract  is  us(riii:;ent  and  tonic. 
Piiitf:  111  ^rs.  to  .Oij.    A  lar^e  (juandly  nl  thi>  ci- 


stiinulant  than  ordinary  opium.  It  is  kept  Uuh  ui  j  tract,  of  very  inferior  quality,  is  iiii|Kjri<d  trum 
the  hard  and  M»ft  ^tate.  A  Milulioii  of  the  lonner,  lirazil.  &c.  It  is  kept  in  two  stati-^,  hunt  aud 
in  di.«:tilled  water,  with  the  addition  ul  a  little  spirit  |  x/i/V  ;  the  foriiiiT  resembles  kiui>.  and  is  oili-u  ««>k! 
to  keep  it.  foriiis  Hattlky's  liquor  upii  Hulativtttt.  1  for  it ;  the  latter  iseliietlv  con>uiii*d  hv  the  iii-uiu* 
EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM,  EXIIAl'STED  OK  |  factunrsund  impnivers  of  |ioit  win.-.  *  The  V^n- 


NAIU'OTINE.  Sifn.  ExTKAcriM  Opii  a  nsur  k  imr^h  College  i>va{)orateii  u  cold  iiiiu/ion,  obl;iiut-d 
NxiiiOTiNA.     Pn p.   {V.   Cod.)      Ueditce    the    hi>t  ,  hv  piTrolation. 

extract  with  Iiot  water  to  Iho  cousiMeiiee  of  a  'EXTRACT  OK  RIirRARH.  Syn.  Kit. 
hirnp,  riMiI,  und  ai:itate  with  n  iK>ated  |Mirlioiis  of  j  Rii.ki.  Extuait  hi:  Km  ii\khk.  />.,  Rii^CAk- 
ether,  thi-n  evaiKiiati'  to  a  proper  eonsi^telleo.  iu-ik-kxtkakt.    i(i< r.)      Prrp.    iV.    1^;    RhuUirb 

lit  mm  kit.  The  alMive  form  was  first  pro|K>sed  ,hrMi>edor  sliced/ ,^\v :  priMif  ."pirii  1  pint:  Wdlcr 
hy  M.  Roliiqiiet.  in  l^^Jl.  Il  is  itaid  that  the  ex-  7  ])iiit»t;  niaeirrate  lor -1  days,  with  a  tli  nll^  hfit. 
tract  HJ  prt  jian-d  ec•ll.•>i^:ls  (iitirelv  of  impure  niecu-  strain,  and  evajNirate.  The  I)uhliii  form  is  Miui* 
iiiale  of  morphia,  com.  and  i.xtractive.     It  is  less    l.ir.  Imt  the  Edinl>!ir;;h  omits  (he  ^pi^lI. 


exeiliii^  than  the  last. 

EXTRACT  OK  0X-(;ALL.  ♦%>.  Ext.  Fkl- 
i.is  lioviM.  Prrp,  .  P.  Cod.)  Strain  fresh  ox-^ull, 
and  ev.i{>orate  in  a  waler-halli. 

EXTRAC  r  OK  PARKIRA.  .S>«.  Ext.  Pa- 
icKiK.i:,  I, P.  li.  and  E.)     E\t.  Pakkik.k   Hrav.i:. 


Rriii'irhit.  This  extnirt  is  u-Utilly  prepared  by 
deeoetiiui  fritm  inffriur  and  daiiia;:ed  rhiiUub. 
pirked  (Mil  from  the  che>t  on  purpov  ;  hi  lice  the 
infi-rior  ipiulity  of  (he  exlrac(  of  (hi-  sli«>pK.  Whro 
made  of  tsood  Turkev.  or  even  Ea>t  India  ritu- 
harh.  it  is  a  very  valuable  ]trr-parutii.'ii.      It  >h"iikl 


Prrp.  As  Extract  of  Daiidi'lioii.  from  thu  ni(»(.  ■  Ih'  i-vaporatcd  as  r.ipidly  as  po^9>:hll-.  at  a  low  ht^ 
lhn*r.  10  to  .*{'>  i:r.-.  Ill  vesical  catarrh,  and  ob-  '.  in  vacuo,  or  hv  incan'i  of  a  cu.-fni  lif  drv  air. 
striietiiins  of  the  iiriiiarv  orfT.ins.  Ihixr.  As  a  stoiiiaeliie  ,"i  to  10  ^rs.  ;  i-.>  a  jmr'^dl.vr 

EXTRAC'J'  OK  PEACU  RI.O.s.MJ.a!.^.  Prrp.  \  10  ojtv.  to  ."ss.  It  i«  sehlom  exhih.t.  d  .ii.r:i...  B> 
E^M-nei*  ol  b-iiiiin  III/.;  yjr//-e  b:il>aiii  <if  Peru  and  the  IxiiiiU>ii  priNH.s<.  •;ood  rhubarii  \  leUU  uIkmiI 
e<r«'nce  of  iiiltt-r  .thiioinU,  of  eaf*h  1  dr.*.  hitter  al-    half  its  wei{ih(  of  e\lrac(. 

iMonds  lA  lb.:  rciitied  >pirit  of  wine  :i  pinls:!  EX'J'R.VCTOK  RUmARH.  C«>AI|N)IM». 
spirits  (if  oMU::!'  Ibiwers  1  pint  ;  spirit  of  jasmine  \  Sipi.  Ext.  Rm.ki  ( uMi-iisiri  m.  Ptt,:  Pr^is.  Pn. 
pint:  maci-r-ii'-.     \'it\  udonms.  Ivvtract  of  rhubarb  oiij  :  extract  of  a  j>(«.  «iiid  s.nip 

EXTRA!  '|M)rPi:!'Pi:R.    .S'v«.  Ext.  Pipkuis    of  ialap.  of  e;»|i  .Ij  ;  mix. 
Mf.i:i.    /'/'/I.  I*rn:n  bniisiMl  black  jM'jijHT  b\  di  coo- I       EXTRACT    OK   RCE.       St/n.     Ext,    R'ti 
li'in  and  ev:i|hirati>in.     Stimulant.    >troii:;er  ta.-ted     Exr.    KiiMt^Ki'M    liiT.K.  iP.  !>..      E\i.   i-'i<i.:<>tia 
than  pepjM-r.     SoniitiuM"*  {riven  in  aijiie.  Rit.k    (inAVKOLiiMis.     Prrp.     I'roM   rij»-    l-a^rs 

EXTR  Vcr  OK  POPPnX  .S////.  Ext.  or  ,  like  Extract  of  Daiideliun.  Il  is  sionuel,-.. .  ■  *:. 
Wimd:  Pi>n-ii:o.  Exr.  Papavkuis.  \^\*.  l*.  and  E.j  minative,  and  eiiiineiia<;o:;iie.  ih/st.  Ill  iii-Ji*^ 
Exr.  Papui  Ills  Ai.iir.  Exi'.  CAi-in  \i  Papa\kkis  twice  a  day.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  litlb*  iif  t.V  »*■ 
.*^«iMM»  i.Ki.  JvxiKAir  in:  Pavdt,  .Pi.\  /'m/*.  ,  >enti.d  oil  to  the  extract.  jn>t  U-fun-  takiiiL' it  oct 
Knimthe  lirniM-d  ripe  ca]isuli->  of  (he  ]i:ip;i\er^oMi-  ofllii-  evapuratinir-pan,  und  when  ioa.''lv  ru'A 
nif.rnm.  while  iH)pp>  bcaj^.,- without  the  s..ds.  i  IIXTRACT  OK  SARADlEl*  v!  VUO- 
a-^  K.xtract  «•{  l>:ind<-lion. 

Rf  nmrus, 
p-^einbles  (ipiuMi,  but  ill  a  ciMi'^iderably  wi -aker  ile- 
\IT\'*\  It  i-  !•  >->  prone  to  prodiu'e  h>-ad..chi-  and  de- 
tiniiin.  />i«".  •-' ::r.v  I'l  -ij.  It  i.- n-u:i!I_\  prej»;jirrd 
bv  liie  lar^Tt*  III  lUMMi  tiir>-rs,  bv  1  xImil^Iih^t  tin* 
eap<ul«"<.  b_\  cii-rmii  wiih  wali  r :  li'-in-e  the  infe- 
rior ipi.ililv  of  ttie  «Atr  ic(  of  (III-  >}|ii|»S. 

EXTRACI'  (JK  PVROI.V,  Si,.,.  Exr.  Pv- 
Roi.  r.  rMiiii.i.\  r  1..  Pft  p.  J'rom  liu-  liaxes.  a.- 
ExtMct  of  l)ani!i-Ii.»u.      It  1-  >JiiiM'il\  diMiclie. 

EXTRACT   OK   QL.V.S-^IA.     Syn.    Ext. 


I  llOEIC.'i    Syn.  Ext.  OK  Cmiaiiii.l\.     Exr  S%i 
rill-  medicinal  action  of  this  extract  !  AiUM.-f:  Ai.couoi.H'IM.     Prrp.   Eva|Ninite  a  ^silJ' 

,  ratt  d  tincture  of  ihi'  wi-ds.    DuMr.   ^  uf  a  ;».~aa  ."a 
rl:iiiMiali>in.  iiciiral^ria,  ^c.     Pukuuuh*. 

I  EXTRACT  OK  SAKKRt>\.  Syn.  Ki? 
Ciioi'i.  I\ii.'i('iiiinrrK.  Prrp.  Inlii>e  hj\-«al!nio 
in  hot  water,  strain,  and  rejH-al  (he  ]>^•(-te»  ur.U 
it  t  i-aM-s  ti>  jjive  color.  /.Vi/  principilA  a>  a  roi* 
oriii^  and  tlavorinsr  siilMaiice  b\  (.-■•,  »«.  ix>u:*i'- 
tinners.  wine  and  cordial  br«'\vi  r*'.  Ac. 

EXTRACT    OK    SAMRl  CCS    NU'.RV 
•S'y/i.  Elukk  Kob.     Ext.  ^amblu.     Prep.  I    Jt 
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I*  1788.)  The  expreflsed  and  depurated  juice  of 
•Ider  berries,  e?aporated  to  tbo   coiitUtence  of 

IL  (P.  E.  1744.)     Add  to  the  above  J  of  bu- 

""extract  of  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn. 
Ext.  Saksapaeilub,  (P.  D.  &  P.  L.  1809  &  1824.) 
Est.  Sauza,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Eztrait  de  Salsb- 
rAEKiLLE,  (Fr.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  From  earsaparilla 
loot,  sliced,  as  Extract  of  Dandelion.  The  dircc- 
taoos  of  the  Dublin  Ph.  are  the  same  a.s  for  the 
other  simple  extracts.  For  the  method  of  mau- 
•ging  Uiis  process  on  the  large  scale,  see  Decoc- 
TIOM  OP  SAasApARiLLA.  Dose.  10  gn,  to  3j,  in 
piU,  or  dissolved  in  water,  or  decoction  of  sarsa- 
par' I  la. 

EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  (FLU- 
ID.)  Syn.  ExT.  SAiZiB  fluidum,  (P.  E.)  Ext. 
Sabsapajiilub  FLuiDUM,  (P.  D.)  Frep.  Sarsapa- 
liUa  root  lb.  j ;  water  9  or  10  pints.  Boil  for  1 
boor,  express  the  liquor,  and  repeat  the  process 
with  fresh  water;  mix  the  decoctions,  and  after 
defecation,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence 
01'  «  tJiin  sirup,  (P.  E. ;  "to  Jxxx*'  P.  D.,)  and 
when  cold  add  enough  spirit  to  make  f  Jxyj,  (P. 
£. ;  **  yi  of  rectified  spirif  P.  D.)  See  Sarsa- 
fakilla. 

EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Ext.  Sarzjb  comp.  Ext.  Sar- 
SAPARiLUK  coMP.  There  is  no  form  for  thb 
preparation  in  the  Pharmacopccias,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless in  immense  demand  iu  the  wholesale 
trade,  from  its  great  convenience  in  dbpensing. 
3tj,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  form  a  similar 
preparation  to  the  Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsa- 
parilU  of  the  London  College.  The  dose,  in  sub- 
stance, is  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  extract. 
The  following  fonnuls  are  employed  by  cue  of  the 
wholesale  houses  that  does  largest  iu  tiiis  prepara- 
tion. 

L  Guaiacum  shavings,  from  which  the  small 
has  been  sifted,  30  lbs. ;  Italian  juice  24  lbs. ;  me- 
lereou  root  6  lbs.  Boil  with  water  for  1  hour, 
strain,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  water  a 
weeond  and  a  third  time ;  mix  the  decoctions,  and 
allow  them  to  depoeite  fur  V2  or  15  hours,  then  de- 
eant  the  clear,  strain  through  flannel,  evaporate, 
and  when  the  consistence  of  treacle  b  reached, 
add  extract  of  sarsaparilla  9  Ilx<. ;  continue  the 
eraporation,  and  just  before  removing  the  extract 
fiODi  the  pan,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  essential 
ml  of  saiii^afras  *2  dni.,  d:»ioIved  in  rectified  tpirit 
1  quart.  Prod.  About  45  lbs.,  d^  pending  on  the 
quality  of  the  juice  employed.  Tiiis  produces  a 
very  showy  article  if  well  managed.  It  is  labelled 
Ext.  Sar/-«  comp.  The  product  of  tlic  following 
formula  is  labelled  and  (sent  out  as  Ext.  SarzjE 
COMP.  Opt. 

II.  As  the  last,  but  only  UKing  15  lbs.  of  juice, 
and  that  Solazzi.     Prod.  About  .'15  lbs. 

Remarka.  Each  of  the  above  extracts  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  (simple,  fluid,  and  coinpouud.)  when  of 
good  quality,  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  deep 
reddisli-brown  solution,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
depositing  but  littlr  sedinuiit,  even  by  standing 
■ome  duvs.     Sec  Sarsaparii.la. 

EXTRACT  OF  SAVIN E.  Syn.  Ext.  Sa- 
•iMiC  ExT.  FoLioRi'M  Sabin.c  Prep.  (P.  \u 
178b.)     From  the  plant,  as  Extract  of  Dandelion. 
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Sometimes  prepared  In  small  quantities,  but  it  is 
ver)'  seldom  asked  for.     It  is  usual  to  add  a  little 
essential  oil  of  savine  in  *'  finishing  it  off,"  to  give 
it  an  odor  of  the  recent  herb. 
EXTRACT  OF  SCAMMONY.    Syn.  Resin 

OF  SCAMMONY.      ExT.  ScAMMO.NII.     ExT.  SrVK  Re- 

siNA  ScAMMONii,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Boil  finely-pow- 
dered scammony,  in  successive  portions  of  proof 
spuit,  till  all  the  soluble  matter  is  dissolved,  filter, 
and  distil  the  liquid  until  little  but  water  passes 
over  ;  then  pour  off  the  remaining  water  from  the 
resin  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  wash  it  with 
successive  portions  of  boiling  water ;  lastly,  dry  at 
a  temperature  under  240°  F.     (P.  E.) 

Remarks.  As  thus  prepared  it  is  translucent, 
brownish,  fusible,  and  combustible  ;  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  may  be 
rendered  white  by  means  of  annual  charcoal.  It 
b  a  drastic  purgative.  Dose.  8  to  12  grs.  "  When 
pure  or  virgin  scammony  can  be  procured,  it  b 
an  unnecessary  preparation."     (Pereira.) 

EXTRACT  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Ext.  Sen- 
N.<.  Ext.  Foliorum  Cassi^e  Senn^c.  Prep.  (P. 
Cod.)  By  percolation  with  temperate  water,  as 
Extract  of  Rhatany,  P.  E.  It  is  principally  used 
as  a  basb  for  purgative  pills.  When  prepared  by 
decoction  it  is  nearly  inert 

EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE,  (AQUEOUS.> 
Syn.  Ext.  Fulicims.  Ext.  Fulioinis  Aquosum. 
Prep.  Wood-soot  Jij ;  water  1  pmt  Boil  to  f  Jxvj, 
filter,  and  evaporate. 

EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE,  (ACETIC.)  Syn. 
Ext.  Fuliginis  Aceticum.  Prep.  Wood-soot  Jij ; 
water  and  dbtilled  vinegar,  of  each,  ^  pint  As 
last 

EXTRACT  OF  SPRUCE.  See  Essence  of 
Spruce 

EXTRACT  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Ext.  Scil- 
LiB.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Squill  root,  dried,  Ib.j  ;  proof 
spirit  lb.  iv.  Digest  for  some  days,  express  the  spi- 
rit, add  proof  sj>irit  lb.  ij,  again  macerate,  mix  the 
two  tinctures,  filter,  dbtil  off  the  spirit,  and  evap- 
orate to  an  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  STRAMONIUM.  Syn. 
Ext.  of  Thorn  apple.  Ext.  Stramonii,  (P.,  L- 
E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Stramonium  seeds  Jxv ; 
boiling  dbtilled  water  1  gallon.  Macerate  for  4 
hours  in  a  lightly -cove  red  vessel,  then  take  out 
the  seeds,  bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  return 
them  to  the  liquor  and  boil  to  one  half,  strain 
while  hot,  and  evaporate.  The  Dublin  form  b 
similar.     Prod.  About  12 J.  (Barker.) 

II.  (P.  E.)  Rub  stramonium  seeds  (ground  in  a 
coffee-mill)  to  a  thick  mass  with  proof  spirit,  put 
the  pulp  into  a  percolator,  and  exhaust  it  of  solu- 
ble matter  by  transmitting  proof  spirit  through  it ; 
filter  the  tincture  thus  obtained,  and  evaporate. 
The  Parb  form  is  similar.  1  lb.  avoirdupob  of 
seeds  yields  about  2^  oz.  of  this  extract.    (Recluz.) 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale,  this  extract  b 
prepared  by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  fresh 
herb,  boiling  the  remainder  in  water,  mixing  tlie 
juico  and  decoction,  filtering  and  evaporating. 
1^  cwt.  of  stramonium  yielded  37  lbs.  of  juice,  and 
thb,  with  the  decoction,  gave  31  lbs.  of  extract 
(Gray.)  Stramionium  has  been  used  in  neuralgia, 
mania,  epilepsy,  6lc.  Dose.  Of  the  extract  \  gr., 
cautiously  and  gradually  increased  to  2  or  3  gr& 
It  b  inferior  to  tho  tincture. 
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EXTRACT  OF  S'lTRAX.  Sifn.  Ext.  of 
Stokaz.  Ext.  Styraci8,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Boil 
powdered  storux  in  Huccewive  portioiui  of  rectifiod 
spirit  till  exhauHtcd,  filter  the  mixed  tinctures,  dis- 
til off  the  {rreutcr  part  of  the  Hpirit,  and  evaporate 
the  reinuiudcr  to  the  cousistcnco  of  a  thin  extract 
(P.  E.) 

EXTRACT  OF  TANZY.  Syn.  Ext.  Tana- 
CETi.  Prep.  From  the  herb,  aH  Extract  of  Dan- 
delion. It  is  said  to  be  tonic,  stoinachic,  anthel- 
mintic, eininenuf^^uc,  and  fcbrifuj^e.  Dr.  Clark 
says  that  in  Scotland  it  was  found  to  bo  service- 
able in  Turious  cases  of  {rout  Tho  iufusiou  is 
prcffrable. 

EXTRACT  OF  TEA.  Syn.  Ext.  Tiik^ 
Prep.  Evaporate  an  infusion  of  any  of  the  rough- 
er kinds  of  black  tea.  Astringent.  Has  been 
recommended  in  diarrhcca,  foniied  into  pills.  A 
hard  black-looking  substance,  smelling  and  tastiug 
faintly  of  tea,  is  im{)ortod  under  the  same  name 
from  China. 

EXTRACT  OF  VALERIAX.  Syn.  Ext. 
Valkrian'.k.  Prep.  From  valerian  root,  as  Ex- 
tract of  Dandelion,  but  in  a  covered  vessel.  It  is 
usual  to  add  tu  this  extract  a  Utile  of  tho  eniential 
oil  of  vah'rian,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit,  just  U'fore  removing  it  from  the 
«va|iurating  pun,  and  when  nearlv  cold.  Dose. 
10  f/rrn.  to  ^  dr.  Antispasmodic.  Valerian  yields 
About  -tog  of  soft  extract. 

EXTRACVr    OF    WALNUTS.     Syn.    Ext. 

JUULAMIW   IMMATURI.       RoB  DiAt'AKVON  BINE  MkL- 

LE.  Prep.  Evaporate  the  expnM«ed  juice  of  un- 
ripe walnuts  to  a  soft  extract  Vermifuge.  Ta- 
ken in  cinnamon  water. 

EXTRAC'T  OF  WHITE  BRYONY.  Syn. 
Ext.  RADins  Bryonkc  ai.b.«.  Prep.  From  the 
bruised  root,  as  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Dose.  3j 
to  3j,  as  a  purgative,  diuretic,  and  enunenagogue. 
Once  a  ronmion  remedy  in  aj>thma,  drojisy,  epi- 
lepsv.  Sic. 

EXTRACT  OF  WHITE  HELLEBORE. 
Syn.  Ext.  Hki.lkbori  a  mm.  Ptrp.  As  Extract 
of  Duiidflion ;  from  the  root.  Emrtic  and  pur- 
gative. 

EXTRACT  OF  WHORTLEBERRY.  Syn. 
Exr.  OF  Hkak'h  Wiiokti.kiikkhy.  Ext.  ok  Brar- 
BKRKY.  K\r.  I'v.K  Ckhi,  (I*.  L.)  From  tin*  leaves, 
as  Extrarl  of  Dandi'lion.  Doxr.  .'»  to  15  grs., 
twirr  or  thrire  a  day,  in  rhronie  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  kidncNH,  attfn<l(-il  with  incream'd  se- 
i*n'tion  nt  nnictis.  willirmt  iiitlainiiiation. 

EXTRACT  <)F  WILD  LE'lTCCE.  Syn. 
Ext.  LicTrr.K  Viros.k.  Sr«"«-rs  Hi*i>HATi's  Lai*- 
rr«'.«  ViRiw.f-  Pre  p.  From  t:tn>ii;r-HC('nted  wild 
lettuce,  as  the  lu.st.  It  is  laxative  and  diuretic. 
Dose,  '.i  to  !.">  ifPH.,  in  dro{>sieH. 

EXTR.VC  r  OF  WOKMWOOD.  Syn.  Ext. 
ABsiNrnii.  Exr.  Cajtmixi'm  Adsintuii.  Ext. 
AKTKMiiti.f:  Arsintiiii,  vl*.  D.)  Extrait  n'As- 
hiNTiir,  [^Fr.)  E^tuatto  Aksknso,  (Jtal.)  Wkr- 
mitu-kxirakt,  (f»Vr.i  Prep.  .\s  t lie  other Nimpln 
fxtraiMN  of  the  Dublin  rhannac^oiMi'ia.  (Seepage: 
'2*^**.}  Hitter  and  htoinarhir.  Dusr.  lOgre.  to  ^j, 
^2  or  ,')  tiiiieM  daily.  It  i.s  usual  to  a<]d  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  worniwtMMl  to  the  extract  before  taking  it 
Iroiii  llio  pan. 

EXTRACTS.  (In  IVRFiMERy.)  These  are 
mostly  spirituous  aolutious  of  tho  csBcntial  oils,  or 


odorous  principles  of  plants,  andof«other  perfui 
They  are  generally  termed  Extraits  by  the  ptr- 
fumcm,  in  imitation  of  tho  French,  who  coninioiily 
called  their  concentrated  pi^rfumed  spirits  by  that 
name.  See  Extract  ok  Noseuav.  Ext.  of  Praoi- 

BLOSSOMS.       EsPRITH       EbSKXCBIL       SpiRlTB,  &C. 


FALLTR  ANCK.  {Ger.,  from  fall,  a  fall,  and 
/rararA:,  dnnk.)  iSyn.  Vt;LNERAiRESiiiMBR.  Esrecn 
Vi'LNKRAiRK.  TiiR  SiMssR.  An  infusioH,  or  tea, 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  the  herfaa  alrhemilla, 
creeping  bugloss,  betony,  periwinkle,  philinsrlla, 
golden  rod,  vervain,  artemisia,  mint,  and  veromea, 
gathered  among  the  Alps.  Il  is  Itelieved  to  be  of 
great  efTicacy  for  removing  the  eflfects  of  falls  aid 
blows. 

FARM.  (In  Agriculture  )  A  portion  of  land, 
with  suitable  buildings,  fences,  hedges,  and  other 
arrangements  necessary  for  its  cultivation,  and  tb« 
rearing  of  live  stock,  let  or  leased  to  the  occupier 
for  a  valuable  consideration  termed  rent. 

FARMERY.  (In  AaRiriLTiRR.)  The  build- 
ings  and  yards  nerf>Mi:ir)'  for  carrying  ou  the  trade 
or  occupation  of  the  fanner.  Among  the  firrt  an 
the  barns,  stables,  6lc.  ;  and  among  tnc  second  the 
principal  an^  the  rick  yard,  yard  for  watering  live 
stuck,  and  for  poultry-,  &c.  The  spot  and  build- 
ings constituting  the  farmery,  sliould  be  conve- 
niently and  centrally  situated,  for  the  purpiwr  of 
abridging,  as  nmch  as  possible,  the  labor  of  cart- 
age to  and  from  the  more  remote  portions  of  tho 
fann. 

FARM  I  NO.  (In  Acricixti^rk.)  Tlie  biM- 
new  of  the  fanner.  The  cultivation  of  landu  held 
on  lease,  or  for  a  valuable  consideration.  I'ndrr 
tho  head  A(iRirrLTURR  the  reader  haa  been  pre- 
s<Mited  with  a  rom|H-ndious  general  outline  of  tbo 
histor}*,  principli's,  and  practice  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  rearini;  live  stork,  which  constitute  the 
operations  of  funning ;  the  preM«>nt  artirli-  aiH 
therefore  he  conHned  to  a  short  nut  ice  of  s«ime  ci 
the  details.  Our  remarks  inav  be  c<mven:t*ntlv 
distributed  imder  the  divisions  of — Implrwi'M^— 
Preparation   of    Lands — Frktili/ation  ok  thi 

Son. Cl'LTIVATlON  OF  VKiiKTABLKS RKARI%ti  OF 

.-Vnisials — and  the  Rotation  ok  Crops. 

I.  On  the  {MTfertion  of  airrirulturni  impltmmU 
and  machinrs  d('|M'nds  much  of  tlir  iniprovf  mmt 
of  which  this  art  is  sursceptible.  Among  thi*  prin- 
cipal of  theHe  an'  the  eart,  irtii!-i*n,  and  trhftl- 
fnirroir,  employed  for  the  purjiO!«*'fi  of  !ran^(lortatll^I: 
the  axr  an«l  mirr,  employed  for  fellini;  and  rtiii.o; 
tHMH;  the  shears  for  clipping  hedges;  the  pl»M:i 
for  turning  up  the  ground,  as  an  economical  and 
i'X]M'ditious  ttulistitiite  for  the  spailf* :  the  harrof 
fur  pulverizing  tho  noil  and  smouthiiii;  its  surf jr* ' 
the  hoe  and  spade  for  plantini;,  wei'dinir.  and  dc* 
(ring ;  till'  nhorclt  for  removing  earth  and  oth^' 
1(K)M*  Niilwtancrs,  lis  in  carting,  clearing.  \c  :  O" 
itrill,  a  marhine  for  sowing  s*'ed ;  and  th*^  rviVi- 
ratory  a  »<imilar  machine  employi'd  for  wri'di»2> 
harrowing,  &c.  M<Ht  of  the  precfMiiii;;  are  is«d 
in  the  rlraring  and  tilling  of  land,  and  prvc»-n.'oe 
it  in  a  pn){HT  htate :  the  followini;  are  pnnrifolij 
usi-d  in  tlif  irnnii'diute  collert.'on  of  tli**  produce  of 
harvest,  ninl  its  pn|>aration  for  the  market.  IV 
scythe  and  rake  an*  employi'd  in  hay -making,  lb* 
Hirklr  and  crndle  in  han'esiing  com  ;  the  /fdi/fc* 
tlirasliing,  and  the  fan  for  winnowing  groin.   Tbe 
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hurte-rake  and  mowingf  reaping,  winnowing,  and 
tkra»hing  machines,  are  mostly  worked  by  home- 
power,  and  are  iutended  as  aulwtitutes  for  manual 
labor. 

II.    The  preparation  of  the  land  for  tillage 
conwgto  principally  m  clearing  it  of  superfluous 
trees  ;  in  fencing  and  hedging  it  into  convenient 
portioiu,  or,  when  thin  has  already  been  done,  in 
kerping  the  fences  and  hedges  in  a  state  of  repair ; 
in  draining  it  of  water  when  too  wet ;  and  in  irri- 
gating it  when  too  dry,  and  water  is  accessible  for 
tliat  purpose.    Clearing  forms  Uie  first  and  one  of 
the  most  Important  operations  of  the   farmer  in 
newly-settled  and  thickly- wooded  countries,  but  in 
those  that  hare  been  long  under  cultivation  is  sel- 
dom required :  it  is  intended  to  peniiit  the  free  ac- 
ce0  of  air  and  sunlight  to  the  soil.    The  object  of 
fencing  and  hedging  is  either  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachment of  the  larger  animals,  or  to  confine 
them  within  given  limits  ;  ajid  boundary  fences  and 
hedges  are  also  intended  to  prevent  trespassing, 
and  to  preserve  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  owner  or 
occupier.     The  object  of  draining  is  the  removal 
of  superfluoin  water,  which  lessens  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  and  of  irrigation  to  supply  plants  and 
vegetables  with  sufficient  water  to  promote  their 
growth.    The  draining  of  marshy  or  wet  laud  is 
commonly  effected  by  olind  drains,  or  such  as  are 
beneath  the  soil,  and  filled  with  loose  stones ;  or 
Wz  drains,  which  are  covered  drains,  having  a 
Iree  panage,  and  surrounded  with  permeable  ma- 
terials; or  by  open  drains,  or  mere  troughs  or 
tRoclies,  plouj^ed  or  dug  along  the  surface  of  the 
gnmnd.      On  sloping  lands,   drains  should    run 
lUiquely  along  the  sides,  that  their  descent  may 
BOC  be  too  rapid. 

III.   The  fertilization   of  soils  is   suggested 

pvtly  by  chemical  analysiii,  practical  experience, 

ud  [^ological  observations.     The  soil  is  the  up- 

{Nirmoet  stratum  of  the  earth*s  surface,  and  con- 

■ists  principally  of  pulverulent  earthy  matter,  re- 

KibiQ:^  from  the  decomposition  of  the  under  strata, 

mm  vied  with  organic   sulistaticcs  chiefly  derived 

iraia  the  vegetable  kingdom,     (i ravel,  sand,  clay, 

■ilica,  chalk,  and  oxide  of  iron,  are  the  principal 

BiUK^rd  coikftitueuts  of  soils.   T^ic  most  fertile  soils 

ve  ihosie  which  coasist  of  an  admixture  of  clay 

<>Qd  «iiid,  with  a  due  proportion  of  chalk  and  other 

niufrrol  ingredients,  along  with  a  large  supply  of 

('Kouipotfcd  animal  and  vegetable  mutter.     Such 

^U  ure  comrnonlv  termed  "  luam.-* 

SoiU  ure  clawified  by  agriculturists  according  to 

liirir  chief  ingredienU ;  as  loamy,  clayrif,  sandy^ 

ckalky,  and  peaty  soils.     Of  these  the  firat  is  the 

btfit,  but  tiie  others  may  bo  improved  by  the  addi- 

tiuo  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  which  they  arc 

deficient.    Sand  and  lime,  or  chalk,  are  the  proper 

additipms  to  clayey  soiU,  and  clay,   gypsum,  or 

ktam,  to  sandy  and  gravelly  ones.     Clayey  soils 

are  expensive  to  bring  into  a  fertile  state,  but  when 

this  is  oucc  effi;cted,  and  they  are  well  manured, 

they  yield  immense  crops  of  wlif^at,  oats,  beans, 

dover,  most  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 

nwceous  kiuda.     The  most  fertile  soils  in  Great 

Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  especially  for  wheat, 

are  calcareous  clays.     Tho  fertility  of  the  soil  is 

tlso  powerfully  promoted    by  comminution   and 

libor,  and  by  the  addition  of  manure.     Among 

Ike  fijBt  may  be  mentioned  ploughing ^  rolling f 


harrowing,  &c,  all  of  which  render  the  soil  more 
porous,  and  easily  permeable  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  more  susceptible  of  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Of  manures  it  may  be  remarked  that 
their  nature  varies  with  the  constitution  of  the  soil. 
Lime  and  sand  are  the  best  manures  for  clayey 
soils,  g}'psum  and  marl  for  sandy  ones.  Besides, 
every  kind  of  soil  requires  a  proper  quantity  of 
vegetable  or  animal  manure,  without  which  it  will 
soon  become  exhausted  and  infertile.  Among 
manures  of  this  class  tho  principal  aro  rotten  dung 
and  other  organic  matter,  bono  dust,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  first  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  soils,  the  second  is  especially  valua- 
ble for  wheat,  and  the  third  and  fourth  have  been 
used  in  various  ca.ses  with  apparent  advantage,  but 
requiro  further  experiments  to  establish  their  pre- 
cise value.  In  tlie  application  of  manures,  refer- 
ence must  be  always  had  to  the  intended  crop,  as 
certain  plants  are  found  to  require  nourishment  of 
a  different  description  to  what  is  fitted  for  others, 
and  will  grow  feebly  or  not  at  all,  when  this  is 
absent  Wheat,  for  example,  will  not  produce  a 
full  kernel  on  soils  destitute  of  lime. 

IV.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables  consists  in 
sowing  or  planting  the  seed  in  properly  prepared 
ground,  and  in  fostering  its  growth,  and  that  of  the 
resulting  young  plants,  hy  hoeing^  weeding,  &«. ; 
and  finally,  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
the  mature  plants,  seeds,  or  fruits.  Tho  plants 
mostly  cultivated  by  farmers,  are  tlie  cereal  grasses, 
or  such  as  produce  bread  com,  esculent  roots, 
grasses  for  the  food  of  domestic  animals,  and  flax, 
hemp,  and  other  plants  employed  in  the  arts,  or 
used  as  food,  or  in  pharmacy.  Wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  oats,  which  constitute  the  most  important 
of  the  cereals,  are  cultivated  by  ploughing,  mow- 
ing, and  harrowing  the  land  ;  tlH>n  scattering  the 
seed  over  the  whole  surface,  and  lightly  covering 
it  with  the  soil  by  harrowing.  When  ripe  it  is 
harvested  by  cutting  with  the  sickle,  tying  in  bun- 
dles, drying,  and  storing  in  barns  or  stacks.  Among 
tho  esculent  roots  tho  potato  and  turnip  are  tho 
most  useful  and  generally  cultivated.  The  fonner 
is  cultivated  hy  setting  the  buds  or  eyes  of  the  tu- 
bers, a  short  distance  a])urt  in  rows,  in  holes  made 
bv  a  small  stick,  or  in  furrows.  The  seed  of  the 
turnip  is  commonly  net  by  meroly  scattering  it 
over  the  surface  of  well-tilled  ground,  and  cover- 
ing it  over.  In  the  cultivation  uf  grasses,  tho  sort 
chasen  must  be  adajited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  its  situation.  Grass  is  liar\'ested  by  mowing 
with  a  scythe,  drying  by  f^ipreadiug  it  out  so  as  to 
expose  it  to  the  joint  action  of  the  sun  and  air, 
and  storing  it  in  ricks  or  barns.  In  this  state  it  is 
called  "  IIav."  Flax  and  hemp  arc  generally 
sown  '*  broadcast,"  and  without  further  tillage  are 
left  to  mature,  when  the  plants  are  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  and  allowed  to  undergo  a  sjiecies  of  rot- 
ting, previously  to  being  handed  over  to  the  man- 
ufacturer. 

V.  Tho  rearing  of  lirr.'8tur.\\  or  domestic  ani- 
mals, is  chiefly  confined  to  li')  .^es,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  Among  tho  first,  liic  Arabian  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  fleetest,  and  the  Dutch  and 
Scotch  as  the  hardiest  and  most  suited  to  draught. 
Among  cattle,  tho  Dutch,  or  short-horned,  the 
Lancashire,  or  long-horned,  the  Galloway,  or 
hornleasi  and  the  Highland  brcodi  may  be  noxa^ 
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u  the  most  useful.  Amon^  horned  cattle  thoee 
thould  be  preferred  that  produce  the  most  nitlk, 
and  that  fatten  well  and  produce  the  best  beef, 
and  that  are  suited  to  the  climate  and  situation  of 
the  land.  Anionjif  theep  the  two  grand  divisions 
are  thort-wooled  and  long-wooled,  both  of  which 
include  numerous  other  breeds.  The  Mrrino 
breed,  introduced  into  England  from  Spain  in  1 7H7, 
have  the  finest  wool  and  are  moMt  valued.  Sheep 
are  sheared  in  the  spring  when  the  weather  is 
settled  and  warm.  Both  sheep  and  cuttle  do  best 
and  fatten  quickest  when  well  sheltered  from  the 
weather,  provided  there  be  a  proper  amount  of 
-ventilation.  Of  9wine  a  pn*ferenco  should  be 
given  to  those  breeds  which  fatten  best,  and  pro- 
duce  the  finest  flavored  pork.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  confining  pi^9  in  dirty  sties  cannot  be  too 
much  avoided ;  they  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
permitted  to  take  sufficient  ezerciyo  to  promote 
their  health,  without  allowing  them  to  run  at  large, 
as  in  the  latter  case  they  arc  difficult  to  fatten.  In 
some  farms  the  rearing  of  poultry  constitutes  a 
most  profitable  object  of  attention.  The  Spanish 
fowh,  commonly  called  Minorras,  are  the  largest 
and  hardiest,  and  are  good  layers.  To  promote 
their  power  in  this  respect,  they  should  be  supplied 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  azoCized  food,  as  grain, 
dec.,  and  should  bo  kept  drj'  and  well  sheltered 
from  the  weather.  The  management  of  cows  has 
been  already  noticed. 

VI.  The  rotation  or  $Hceen9ion  of  crops  is  abso- 
lutely neccflsar)'  for  the  successful  and  economical 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Crops  have  been  divided 
by  agriculturists  into  exhaust inir  crops — restoring 
crops — and  cleaning  crops.  The  most  exhaust' 
inff  crops  are  usually  coiisidert^d  to  be  thoHo  of 
com,  but  all  those  that  are  allowed  to  ripen  their 
seed,  and  which  ore  carried  ofl'the  gmnnd,  are  also 
exhausting,  but  in  diflerf  nt  d^'grvcK.  Even  clurer, 
tares,  and  ffrass  cut  gn^en,  are  conKidenMl  iu«  ex- 
hausting, but  in  a  Iohn  degree  than  tliotie  that  are 
allowe<l  to  riiN'n.  Restoring  crops  an^  huoIi  as  ant 
allowed  to  decay  upon  the  ground,  or  iire  con- 
sumed ujMu  it  by  domestic  uniinal!*.  Clennitifr 
crops  arc  such  as  are  grown  in  drills,  and  nndrri^o 
the  usual  ofifnitions  of  tcfrdinjr^  horintr,  Ac. :  tin.* 
majority  of  these  may  also  be  rvgardod  as  exhaust- 
ing crofMi.  An  exhausting  crop  should  always  lx> 
followed  by  a  restorimr  or  a  clrnnins  crop :  or 
where  |>ON)ilile,  by  l^th  combined.  ('ri»i»s  should 
also  surriM.d  each  i)thor  in  such  a  way  that  the 
soil  may  not  hi'  exhausted  nf  any  one  partirular 
kind  of  nutriment.  'I'his  is  he<\  etlVetod  by  ho  ro- 
tating the  crofM  that  plants  which  are  iiiiirly  allied 
should  not  succeed  each  other,  as  the  same  or 
siniilar  kinds  of  plants  cultivated  Micr'«*><ivfly  on 
the  (tame  soil,  si>on  l>^«'iMne  sickly.  This  may, 
however,  Im*  obviated  by  HupplyiuLf  such  jilants 
with  a  pn)[>er  quantity  of  the  Kuh-tauces  which 
enter  into  their  comjMisitron,  by  a|iplyini;  it  to  tfie 
stiil  in  the  shape  of  nianiin> :  hut  tlie  e\pen»if>  of  so 
doinij  so  gri'atly  excei-ds  that  of  the  ordinary' 
method  of  inanurino^  with  the  pmper  rotation  of 
cntps.  ;tH  to  preclude  the  intm<luctii»u  of  this  plan 
on  the  largo  scale.  Si'»*  A<;ri<'i  i.ti'RK,  <'ows, 
Dairv.  niTTKR,  riir.rsr.  Crkam.  Mantrks.  Ac 

FAT,  crUKIKR.^'.  Tat  or  tallow  l>i.ii-d  until 
it  is  very  hanl  and  Macki*'h  when  coM. 

FKJiRIKlUiE.    Sijn.  FFRRiiTiii".  (/;./z'., from 


febriSf  a  fever,  and /u 2^0,  I  drive  away.)  That 
which  poHse>«es  the  power  of  curing  or  alleviating 
fever.  The  term  is  principally  applied  to  mrdi- 
cines  used  against  the  ague,  as  bark,  anenioBS 
acid,  and  their  preparations. 

FEET,  TMR.  To  preserve  the  feet  in  a  pfoftf 
condition,  they  should  be  frequently  soaked,  and 
well  washed  in  warm  or  tepid  water.  The  naib 
of  the  toes  should  be  pared  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming inconveniently  long,  and  from  growing 
into  the  fl<.ndi.  Many  perrons  suffer  severely  from 
tender  feet.  This  generally  arises  from  the  oir 
of  thin  cotton  or  silk  stockings,  and  tight  lioot^  or 
shoes,  that  are  not  snffiriently  porous  to  pennil  of 
the  escape  of  the  perspiration.  The  best  treat- 
ment is  the  immediate  adoption  of  trorsted  stock' 
ings  or  socks,  and  light  easy  shoes  of  buckskm. 
goatskin,  or  some  other  equally  soft  kind  of  leather 
It  is  highly  necowar)*,  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
to  preser\'e  the  feet  det  :  penons  who  are,  there- 
fore, exposed  to  the  wet,  or  who  are  frequently 
passengers  through  the  public  streets  in  bid 
weather,  should  regard  sound  and  good  boots  and 
shoes  as  the  most  essential  portion  of  their  clulhinf. 
In  fact,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  a  tret  hacH 
should  be  less  sliunned  than  tref  feet.  Many  per- 
soiw  frequently  experience  extreme  coldneiM  and 
numbm^ss  of  the  feet ;  the  best  remedies  for  furfa 
are  exercise  aiul  friction.  In  these  cases  storkiasH 
of  flannel  or  woreted  alone  should  be  worn,  aad 
should  bi>  kept  on  throughout  the  night  if  recjuired. 
The  peculiar  and  disaigreeahle  odor  which  » 
evolved  bv  the  feet  of  some  indivkluals  in  hoi 
weather,  may  be  removed  by  the  obM»rvance  of  rr- 
freme  cleanliness,  and  by  occasionally  soaking  the 
feet  in  wann  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime  has  been  added. 

FERMENTATIO.N.     Syn.     Fkrsi»\t^tiov 
(fV. )  iiAURrM;,  (6Vr.)  Ffrmkstatio.   l^t..i7om 
fermeutit,  to  femient.)     The  s;>nntaneiitis  dt^om- 
fNMition  of  the  proximate  prlniMph's  of  organ. c  *'S'f 
stances,  under  the  joint  influence  nf  warmth,  uir. 
and  moistuns  and  the  reunion  of  their  elenitat* 
fonning  new  compounds.     Fennentation.  acconi- 
ing  to  Liehig.  is  nothing  else  but  the  putrrjacti-n 
of  a  substance  containing  no  nitroffcn  ;  or  a  m«t&' 
inor|)hosjs,  by  which  the  elcmentM  of  a  cnm/Ux 
molecule  group  themselves  so  n»  to  form  niorr  i.i* 
timate  and  stable  compounds.     It  !;«  excltfil  b\  t:s- 
contact  of  all  Inxlies,  the  elements  of  which  arr  :j 
a  state  t\{  active  decomposition   or   fmn*  ntat."^. 
"In  nilro'ri-nized  sul»stances  of  a  very  «%iii.f»l'i 
<'onstitution.  {Mitn-faction  or  fermentation  is  »pMi- 
taueui:sly   ei^tahli^hed  when  wati-r  in  prc'i  iii.  nvA 
the  tenipfTitun'  sullicieutly  hi'j;li.  and  it  cuMain* 
till  the  original  compounds  are  wholly  d'^lr-'i-- 
Sjilislancrs  lle^titutt•  of  nitroi;i'n.  on  the  conlrj."). 
H'quire.  in  order  to  thi'ir  uiidfr:;oiii(;  this  lU'-taut-'r- 
pli(R>is,  the  (irc-icnce   of  a  nitrogenized  s'lb'tjini". 
alrradi/  in  a  sftitr  nf  pufnfaction.  tVmientutiOu.' 
The  siili-Jtances  whitrh  promote   this  chanire  su*^ 
termed  frrmrnts;  and  among  th»*M'.  the  priBPijw! 
an*  dliiidin**.  i^lnten,  rr^jr table  ufhumen,  and  all 
siiliNtancrs  in  a  state  of  sfHintaiH'ous  deconi|Nix:i>4i 
or  fenn«'ntation.     Yrfist,  the  fi-nnent  mo^t  coui* 
moii'.v  empjdvrd  for  iiidueiiiLr  the  vinon«  li*nn''ali- 
tiou.  is  Mich  a  sulj^tauce  in  an  active  slate  of  pu- 
trefaction, and  whf>*«*  atoms  urr>  ni  contmua!  mo- 
tion.    Putrefying  animal  substances  ore  equally 
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capable  of  excitingr  the  same  action.  It  is  only  in 
complex  organic  molecules  of  a  higher  order  that 
fannentatiou  or  putrefaction  takes  place.  The 
imiDediate  cause  of  fennentatiou  in  such  bodies  as 
are  DOt  sufficiently  complicated  to  undergo  this 
change  by  the  mere  action  of  water  and  caloric,  is 
most  rationally  presumed  to  arise  from  hnmediate 
eootact  with  the  atoms  of  these  bodies,  which  are 
ondergoiug  this  change.  Thus,  the  motion,  or 
coaflict  of  the  elements  of  the  body  m  a  state  of 
decomposition,  as  those  of  yeast,  when  employed 
to  excite  the  vinous  fennentation,  destroys  the 
equilibrium  of  the  atoms  of  the  sugar,  and  these, 
grouping  themselves  according  to  their  special  at- 
tnctions,  enter  into  new  combinations,  and  form 
new  cmnpounds.  The  charcoal  (carbon)  of  the 
■ugar  partly  unites  itself  to  the  oxygen,  forming 
emrbanic  acid,  and  partly  to  the  hydrogen,  forming 
mieokmU  A  similar  kind  of  decomposition  and  in- 
terchange of  elements  takes  place  in  all  organic 
■obstances  during  the  state  of  fermentation ;  the 
pfoportious  of  the  elements  liberated,  and  the  com- 
pounds formed  by  tbev  reunion,  varying,  of  conne, 
•ooording  ttf  the  precise  composition  of  such  sub- 


Chemists  have  distinguished  fermentation  into 
§n^  kinds,  viz. :  1.  The  taccharine  fermentation, 
bj  which  starch  and  gum  are  converted  into  ttigar. 
9.  The  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation,hy  which 
Migar  is  conteited  into  alcohoL  3.  The  viscout  or 
mucilaginous  fennentation,  which  converts  sogar 
iato  olime  or  mucilage,  instead  of  alcohoL  4.  The 
meeiouM  fermentation,  by  which  alcohol  is  convert- 
ed into  vinegar.  5.  The  putrid  fermentation,  or 
putrefaction,  which  is  exhibited  in  its  most  marked 
Mcm  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  substances. 

1.  The  saeeharine  fermentation  occuis  during 
the  germination  and  kiln-dr}'ing  of  grain  in  the 
operations  of  malting,  and  in  the  mashing  of  malt 
in  brewing,  and  the  sweetening  of  bread  during  its 
exposure  to  heat  in  the  oven.  The  substance  which 
moat  powerfully  excites  the  sugar  fermentation  has 
been  discovered  by  Payen  and  Persoz  to  be  a  pe- 
cutiar  principle,  to  wliicli  they  have  given  the  name 
of  diastase.  It  forms  about  one  per  cent,  of  good 
barley  malt,  and  possesses  the  singular  property  of 
converting  starch  into  gum  (dextrine)  or  sugar,  at 
the  temperature  of  from  149^  to  IG8°  Faiir.  When 
VOL  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  1  part  of  diastase 
will,  in  a  few  hours,  efl^t  the  conversion  of  2000 
puts  oi  starch  into  sugar,  provided  the  temperature 
be  not  higher  than  158°  F.  During  the  action  of 
this  substance  on  starch,  it  is  itself  decomposed ; 
and  when  the  sugar  fermentation  ceases,  it  has 
entirely  disappeared.  It  is  the  presence  of  diastase 
oi  malt,  which  alone  converts  the  starch  of  the 
grain  into  sugar  during  tlie  operation  of  mashing 
with  hot  water  ;  and  hence  will  be  seen  the  neces- 
■ty  of  employing  water  of  a  proper  temperature, 
as  on  this  depend  the  strength  and  sweetness  of 
the  wort,  and  consequently  its  fitneus  for  undergo- 
ing the  vinous  fermentation,  and  for  making  beer. 
VegetaUe  albumen  and  gluten  also  poraess  the 
property  of  exciting  the  saccharine  fermentation, 
but  in  a  considerably  inferior  degree  to  diastase. 
A  decoction  of  2  parts  of  potato  starch  in  20  of 
water,  mixed  with  1  part  of  wheat  gluten,  and  set 
iMde  for  8  or  1)  hours  at  a  temperature  of  about 
150^,  will  be  found  to  have  become  tliin,  trans- 


parent, and  sweet,  and  to  consist  of  sugar,  gam, 
and  some  unchanged  starch,  and  sour  gluten  whieh 
has  lost  the  power  of  acting  on  fresh  starch.  A 
decoction  of  1  oz.  of  starch  in  1  lb.  of  water  ex- 
hibits like  phenomena  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air 
for  6  or  8  weeks  in  warm  weather,  provided  freah 
water  be  occasionally  stirred  in  to  supply  the  loss 
occasioned  by  evaporation.  In  all  theae  cases,  the 
starch  is  fint  transformed  into  gum  before  its  con- 
version into  sugar ;  and  if  the  process  be  stopped  at 
the  proper  point,  a  solution  of  that  substance  may 
be  obtained.  For  this  purpose  10  to  25  parts  of 
starch  should  be  mixed  with  about  400  parts  of 
water  at  77°  to  86°  F.,  and  the  temperature  raised 
to  140°,  when  100  parts  of  starch  must  be  added, 
and  the  heat  increased  to  158°,  and  kept  about 
that  point  for  20  or  30  minutes,  or  until  the  turbid 
fluid  becomes  limpid  and  transparent  The  starch 
is  now  converted  into  mucilage,  and  by  rapidly 
raising  the  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  any  further 
change  will  be  prevented.  A  solution  of  gum  or 
dextrine  will  be  thus  obtained. 

The  sugar  formed  during  the  germination  of 
seeds  containing  starch  results  from  the  action  of 
diastase,  and  dbappeara  as  soon  as  the  woody  fibre, 
(lignine,)  which  has  a  similar  constitution,  is  de- 
veloped, forming  the  skeleUm  of  the  young  plant 
(Liebig.)     See  Diastase,  Dextrink,  dec. 

2.  1  he  alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation  m  the 
peculiar  decomposition  which  sugar  in  solution  un- 
dergoes, under  certain  circumstancea,  and  by  which 
carbonic  acid  is  eliminated,  and  alcohol  obtained. 
The  presence  of  a  ferment  is  easential  to  excite 
this  fermentation,  as  a  solution  of  perfectly  pure 
sugar  will  remain  unaltered,  even  though  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°  F.,  which  ia 
that  most  favorable  for  its  production.  But  if  a 
small  portion  of  yeast,  or  of  a  similar  saccharine 
solution,  whose  molecules  are  in  a  state  of  motion, 
be  added,  the  usual  symptoms  of  fermentation  will 
rapidly  occur,  and  will  continue  until  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  sugar  is  decomposed,  when  the  liquid 
will  become  clear,  and  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
diluted  alcohol,  while  the  yeast  will  have  precipi- 
tated to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  have  lost  its 
power  of  exciting  fermentation  in  fresh  sirup. 

In  the  juices  of  sweet  fruits,  and  in  those  vegeta- 
ble solutions  that  spontaneously  run  into  the  state 
of  fermentation,  the  ferment  is  supplied  by  nature, 
and  is  intimately  associated  with  the  saccharine 
matter.  In  such  cases,  the  nitrogenous  matteia 
present  are  the  first  to  suffer  decomposition  or  fer- 
mentation, and  this  peculiar  motion  of  their  atoms 
is  communicated  to  the  sugar,  and  continues  till 
the  latter  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  lk]uid, 
or  the  former  are  wholly  precipitated  in  the  shape 
of  decomposed  yeast  or  ferment  In  those  vegeta- 
ble solutions  which  scarcely  pass  into  the  state  of 
fermentation,  or  among  whose  molecules  such 
changes  progress  slowly  and  irregulariy,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  nitrogenized  matters,  or  exciters  of 
fermentation,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  a 
ferment  Recently-expressed  grape-juice  (Must) 
offers  a  lively  instance  of  the  former  class  of  sub- 
stances, and  infusion  of  malt  (Wort)  of  the  latter. 
When  grapes  are  squeezed  in  the  air,  the  limpid 
juice  soon  manifests  the  usual  symptoms  of  fer- 
mentation, the  liquid  becomes  turbid,  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  evolved,  and  the  nitrogenized  principlea 
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which  the  juice  previously  contained  are  decom- 
posed and  precipitated  under  the  form  of  a  ferment, 
(yeaat,)  which  immediately  induces  the  decompo- 
ntion  of  the  sugar ;  and  this  state  continues  until 
eithef  the  whole  of  the  yeast  is  precipitated  in  an 
insoluble  and  inert  form,  or  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
is  decomposed.  In  the  juice  of  those  grapes  that 
produce  the  more  perfect  wines,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  exciters  of  fennentation  and  the 
sugar,  are  so  accurately  apportioned  by  nature, 
that  the  whole  of  the  former  are  decomiKwed,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter  converted  into  alco- 
hol ;  so  that  the  liquid  (wine)  is  left  in  a  state  not 
liable  to  future  change.  When  an  infusion  of  malt 
is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  temperature 
suitable  for  fermentation,  no  such  a  change  takes 
pfeco  in  its  constitution  as  that  just  described. 
Here  the  nitrogenized  matters  (gluten,  gliadine, 
vegetable  albumen,  &c.)  are  abmnt,  or  at  least 
jHvsent  in  too  small  quantities  to  excite  the  vinous 
fermentation  ;  the  result  is,  that  tliis  infusion  ulti- 
mately undergoes  a  mixed  species  of  fermentation 
or  decomposition,  with  the  production  of  products 
widely  different  from  those  that  result  from  the 
true  vinous  fermentation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
liquid  becomes  spoiled.  But  if  a  ferment  (yeast) 
be  added  to  this  infusion  of  malt  under  the  above 
circumstances,  and  in  the  proper  proportion  to  the 
sugar  present,  the  true  vinous  fermentation  will 
speedily  commence,  and  the  liquid  will  become 
converted  into  beer.  This  is  what  actually  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  brewing  ;  and  the  scientific 
brewer  endeavors  to  employ  a  proper  quantity  of 
ferment  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  saccharine 
matter  of  his  wort,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
equally  endeavors  to  avoid  the  use  of  an  exeea*. 

The  chief  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation  is 
alcohol f  but  there  arc  other  subntances  simultane- 
ously produced,  and  which  remain  associated  with 
the  fennented  liquor.  Among  the  principal  of  these 
are  ccnanthic  arid,  crnanthic  ether,  oil  of  potato 
spirit,  oil  of  grain,  &c. :  none  of  which  exist  previ- 
ously to  fennentation.  and  are  gonerully  supposed 
to  result  from  the  action  of  the  nitrogenized  matters 
of  the  solution  on  the  sugar.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances these  extraneous  products  are  formed 
in  nmch  larger  quantities  thun  under  othors  ;  and 
as  these  substances  injure  the  value  of  the  alcohol 
with  which  they  are  associated,  u  knowledge  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able to  their  production,  is  a  detiideratum  to  the 
bn>wer  and  distiller. 

It  has  been  shown,  by  the  researches  of  MM. 
Colin  and  Th<?nard.  and  more  recently  by  thotM>  of 
Boutron-C^hainrd,  Fremv,  and  RousHeau,  that  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  nitrogenous  mutter  con- 
stitnting  the  ferment,  ninteriully  influences  the 
nature  of  the  femientution.  The  esnential  condi- 
tion of  a  ferment,  to  be  able  to  excite  the  vinous 
fennentation,  is  to  \tc  HulTiciently  uridiiloiis  to  art 
on  colored  papers :  and  this  acidity  hhould  arise 
from  the  prewnce  of  certain  veg«»tahle  acids  and 
salts,  rupttble  of  conversion  into  curtionic  arid  and 
carbonates  by  their  s|>(>ntan<H>iis  decumfMNiition. 
Those  acids  and  salts  which  are  found  to  pn'-exist 
in  fermenlahle  fruits  and  iiquorx,  as  the  tartaric, 
citric,  malic,  and  lactic  acids,  and  their  salts,  should 
be  chosen  ;  and  of  thejie  the  pr«*lerence  shuulil  In* 
given  to  the  bitartrate  of  ftotassa,  from  its  presence 


in  the  grape.  The  addition  of  any  of  these  sub- 
stances to  a  saccharine  solution  rendeis  its  fer- 
mentation both  more  active  and  complete.  TIm 
favorable  influence  of  cream  of  tartar  on  fermenta- 
tion was  first  pointed  out  by  Th^nard  and  Colin  ; 
and  tho  addKion  of  a  little  of  this  article  has  htnt 
adopted  in  practice,  with  manifest  advantage,  by 
the  manufacturers  of  British  wine.  \Vhrn  ifaie 
acidity  caused  by  these  acids,  or  their  aridulons 
salts,  in  a  ferment,  is  considerable,  the  animal  and 
mineral  poisons,  the  essential  oils,  and  various  other 
substances,  cease  to  modify  the  fennentation; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  resulting  alccrfiol  ■ 
obtained  in  a  purer  stale,  as  the  extraneous  pfo- 
ducts  which  we  have  just  mentMned  are  either  nol 
formed  at  all,  or  only  in  small  and  unimportant 
quantities :  but  the  contrary  takes  place  if  the  frr- 
ment  bo  rendered  neutral  by  washing  with  water. 

When  the  ferment  has  partially  undergone  spon- 
taneous decomposition,  and  exercises  an  alkaline 
reaction  on  test  paper,  it  ceases  to  excite  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  in  solutions  of  cane-sogar,  bat 
instead  thereof,  induces  the  development  of  lartine 
(sugar  of  milk)  and  lactic  acid,  and  in  this  respect 
exercises  a  similar  action  on  solutions  of  sugar  lo 
that  of  caseine,  diastases  and  animal  membrane. 
This  difference  of  action  has  been  shown  by  MM. 
Rousseau,  to  be  nothing  more  than  rational,  for 
when  yeast  has  b«'Coine  alkaline,  it  is  converted 
into  a  substance  presenting  all  the  pn^rties  sf 
caseine. 

I  have  stated  that  sugar  is  alone  capable  of  di- 
rect conversion  into  alcohol  by  fermentation ;  it 
may  be  therefore  proper  to  state  that  there  ue 
several  varieties  of  sugar,  all  of  which  possess  sini- 
lar  pro}ierties  in  this  respect     In  a  late  classifira- 
tion  of  the  sugars,  Liebig  has  included   lartine 
(sugar  of  milk)  among  these  bodies,  because  thii 
substance  disappears  in  milk  exposed  to  a  prc^r 
temperature,  with  the  same  |»lienomena  that  ac- 
company the  fermentation  of  the  other  sugan,  car- 
bonic acid  being  disengaged,  and  alcohol  left  is 
the  liquid.     Araka,  which  is  an  alcoliolic  liquor, 
distilled  in  Tartar>-  from  fermented  mare's  nulk, 
and  arikoi  a  similar  liquor,  distilled  from  fermeated 
cow  s  milk,  in  Iceland,  are  practical  instances  of 
the  convention  of  lactine  into  alcohol  by  fermrsti- 
lion.     There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  tliat  each 
variety  of  sugar  is  first  converted  into  grape  sugar, 
by  contact  with  the  ferment,  and  that  thai  vahrtv 
of  sugar  is  alone  capable  of  yielding  carbonic  and 
and  alcohol  by  fermentation,     (liebig.';     For  tks 
convention  of  grape  sugar,  it  is  presumed  that  ow 
of  its  atonis,  (represented,  in  the  cr>'stalliied  ststr. 
by  (-„  11,4  (),«,)  loses  two  atoms  of  water,  tfd 
yields  (ncronling  to  theor\-)  •ll'H4|  of  carlMu^ 
acid.    ITIX*!}    (IfKSH,   Th<-iiard)  of  alcohi^.  sad 
!K)  tg  of  water,  which  nearly  agrees  with  Uie  fi- 
|>erinients  of  (>ueriii-Varry.      According  to  <•>)' 
LiiM<:ic.  •!.'>  IIh.  of  sugar  are  converted  into*J3  1^ 
of  alcohol,  and  "i"!  lbs.  of  carlionic  acid.     Thi»ri* 
plu nation  will  he  simplified  by  reference  to  tlte  fwi* 
lowing  diagram : 


4  atoms  of  carlN>nic  acid  contain 
'2  utoiUN  of  alcohol  contain 


C\    .    o. 


-     -   c,  n, t>. 

1   atom   of    grape-sugar,  dried  at  i7.     n    ,, 
a  l:2^  contains  -         -         -       -  ^  ^  "  "»     •" 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  by 
a  new  grouping  of  the  elements  of  grape-sugar, 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced,  without 
the  elements  of  the  body  which  excites  the  fer- 
mentation taking  any  part  in  the  conTersion. 

In  the  practical  production  and  ]Hoper  regulation 
of  the  vinona  fermentation  consists  the  art  of  the 
brewer,  wine  maker,  and  distiller.  The  ciroum- 
stances  most  favorable  to  this  fermentation,  are — 
a  certain  degree  of  warmth  and  a  euffieient  quait' 
tity  of  active  ferment,  and  its  due  distribution 
through  the  liquor.  The  temperatmre  of  from  68° 
to  77^  is  usually  regarded  as  most  propitious  for 
the  commencement  and  progress  of  fermentation, 
but  it  has  been  ably  shown  by  Liebig,  that,  at  this 
temperature,  the  newly  formed  alcohol  slowly  un- 
dergoes the  acetous  fermentation,  forming  vinegar, 
by  which  the  value  of  the  liquor  is  lessened.  This 
convernon  of  alcohol  into  vinegar  proceeds  most 
rapidly  at  a  temperaturo  of  95°  Falir.,  and  grad- 
ually becomes  more  languid,  until,  at  about  46° 
to  50°  Fahr.,  (8  to  10  C.,)  it  ceased  altogether, 
while  the  tendency  of  the  •nitrogenous  substances  to 
absorb  oxygen  at  this  Iqw  temperature  is  scaroely 
liiminished  in  a  pereeptible  degree.  **  It  is  there- 
tan  evident,  that  if  wort  (or  any  other  saccharine 
solution)  is  fermented  in  wide,  open,  shallow  ves- 
sels, as  ■  done  in  Bavaria,  which  aflbrd  free  and 
anlimited  access  to  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
this  in  a  situation  where  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  46°  to  50°  Fahr.,  (8°  to  10°  C.,)  a  separ- 
ation of  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  t.  «.,  the  ex- 
eitan  of  acidification,  takes  place  simultaneoiwly 
on  the  surface,  and  within  the  whole  body  of  the 
liquid."  (Liebig.)  By  this  method  wine  or  beer 
is  obtained,  which  b  invariably  far  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  that  fermented  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  quantity  of  the  ferment,  equally  with  the 
temperature  at  which  the  fermentation  is  con- 
ducted, materially  influences  the  quality  of  the 
resulting  liquor.  We  have  already  noticed,  that 
the  most  perfect  wines  are  produced  from  **  fnti«f ," 
which  contains  the  proper  proportions  of  nitrojren- 
ixed  matter  and  sugar  to  occasion  mutual  decom- 
position during  fermentation,  so  that  no  nitroge- 
nous constituents,  or  exciters  of  fermentation,  re- 
main in  the  liquor,  to  occasion  the  acidification  of 
the  newly-formed  alcohol.  When,  however,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  in  excess,  a  large  portion  of 
the  sugar  remains  undecomposed,  or  the  remain- 
ing undecomposed  nitrogenous  matters  continue  to 
operate  the  same  effect  upon  the  alcohol  as  they 
previously  did  upon  the  sugar,  but,  in  this  case, 
with  the  production  of  acetic  acid  instead  of  spirit. 

**  So  long  as  sugar  and  a  nitrogenous  substance, 
in  a  state  of  continuing  decomposition,  exist  side 
by  suie  in  a  fluid,  fermentation  proceeds.  While 
oxygen  b  excluded  both  these  proces^ws  of  trans- 
formation, namely,  that  of  the  sugar  and  that  of 
the  nitrogenous  substance,  or  fennent,  complete 
themselves  side  by  side  and  limit  each  other  mu- 
tually ;  so  that  if  the  transformation  of  the  sugar 
is  completed  before  that  of  the  ferment,  as  hap- 
pens, for  example,  in  the  juice  of  grapes  poor  in 
sugar,  there  remains,  after  the  completion  of  the 
process  of  fermentation,  that  b,  after  the  resolution 
of  the  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  nitrogenous  constituents,  re- 
taining the  same  properties  which  they  possessed 


in  the  juice  previous  to  fermentation.  Thb  does 
not  happen  with  the  juice  of  tlie  grapes  of  southern 
climates.  These  grapes  are  rich  in  sugar,  and  a 
c<Misiderable  amount  of  thb  substance  remains  un- 
decomposed alter  all  nitrogenous  matters  have 
completely  separated  in  an  insoluble  state,  as  yeast 
Such  wines  alter  very  little  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  the  red  wines  of  thb  kind,  however,  acidify, 
because  their  coloring  matter  b  of  ready  mutability, 
and  performs,  when  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 
part  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents. 

"  The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  grape-juice, 
which  remain  in  wine  after  fermentation,  or  those 
ferments  or  exciters  of  fermentation  in  the  sugar, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  after  the  complet«t 
transformation  of  the  sugar,  are  the  exciting  causen 
of  the  ensuing  process  of  the  acidification  of  the 
alcohol."     (Liebig  8  Lectures.) 

It  b  obvious  that  the  vinous  fermentation  b  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  success,  when  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  matter  b 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  all  those  substances 
that  tend  to  excite  acidification  are  thrown  down 
in  an  insoluble  form.  When  thb  b  the  case,  the 
liquor  may  be  preserved  for  an  unlimited  period, 
and  will  rapidly  acquire  a  degree  of  maturity, 
which,  under  the  usual  circumstances,  occupies 
some  years.  To  produce  thb  effect  in  practice, 
we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  ferment  and  su- 
gar are  present  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  one  or  the  other  when 
thb  b  not  the  case.  The  nitrogeuized  matten* 
constituting  the  ferments  in  grape-juice,  and  vege- 
table juices  generally,  have  a  similar  compositioii 
to  that  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  caseiue  of  mi.k ;  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are  present  appear 
to  depend  not  only  upon  the  climate,  but  also  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  vine  grows. 
'*  The  amount  of  these  constituents  of  blood  pro- 
duced in  plants,  as  in  the  vine,  for  instance,  may 
be  increased  by  supplying  them  with  animal  ma- 
nures. Cow -dung  b  rich  in  alkalis,  which  exercise 
a  certain  influence  upon  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  saccharine  matter  produced  by  plants  ;  it  b  poor 
in  nitrogen  and  the  phosphates ;  that  b  to  say,  in 
substances  which  minister  to  the  formation  of  the 
constituents  of  blood.  The  excrements  of  man 
contain  but  a  small  amount  of  alkalb,  but  they 
act  especially  and  favorably  upon  tlie  production 
of  the  blood  constituents ;  or,  if  you  like  the  phra- 
seology better,  in  producing  ferments, — agents 
capable  of  exciting  fermentation  in  the  juices  of 
plants. 

**  It  may  therefore  be  easily  understood,  that  we 
can  exercise  a  most  decided  influence  upon  the 
quality  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  by  our  manner  of 
cultivation — by  a  judicious  choice  of  manure.  We 
may  rationally  improve  a  must,  rich  in  ferment,. 
i.  e.  blood  constituents,  by  the  addition  of  eugar, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  nerfect  indifference  that 
this  sugar  has  been  proaueed  in  the  organism  of 
some  other  species  of  plant ;  or  we  may  add  to- 
the  expressed  juice  of  our  unripe  gropes,  the 
dried  ripe  grapes  of  southern  climes.  In  a  scien> 
tific  point  of  view,  these  are  real  improvements 
which  have  nothing  in  them  verj-  recondite,  very 
difficult  of  comprehension,  or  objectionable.*'  (Lie- 
big's  Lectures.) 

The  preceding  remarks  of  the  illustrious  chembt 
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nr  UtPMM'ii,  lliiiiiKh  ii|i«*ciiil!y  ulliiiliiifr  to  tlift  jiiiro 
nr  |(iii|N<M,  mill  to  wiiii'N,  iiri*  fquiiliy  iippliralilH  to 
i«vi*ry  iillirr  Vi*i(f'liil>li«  jiiict*  or  Milutiuii  iMiiployrd 
ill  till*  |iiiNiiii'ttiiii  111'  I'i'MiiriiiiMl  liquopi.  Tho  Hrit- 
hill  Willi'  iiiiiki'i.  who  «Mii|ilii>N  llir  jiiiiM^  of  fruitH 
liiiM  mirrliiiitno,  iiiiil  Ii-ki  iiJiiiiiiliiiit  ill  nutliml  f«'r- 
iilt'iil  lliiiii  (III*  );iii|Hi,  limy  niNily  Nu|)|)ly  n  KiitHririit 
i|iiiiitlil\  nl  iiii|;iir  to  |»niiliii'i>  n  ii4|iinr  iHpiiil  in 
«littii0tli  III  tlio  »iiiiiiiri>i.t  lun'i^ii  Willi* ;  whilr,  at 
llin  miiMft  I  into,  ii^  niiiy  mid  Mirli  ii  |int|>ortioii  of 
li«i till- III.  It  liny  m  riMpnrt^fl,  at  will  (Mtiivort  tlio 
wIioIp  oI  tliiM  HiiKiir  iiilo  iiUmIioI.  which  ho  inuy 
|Di<m'i\i'  III  iho  liipitir  iiiuli'Oimi|HiM*ti,  hy  rurniuf; 
III!  Ihi«  fi'iiiiiMil  III  lull  nt  A  triii)*orutiirv  that  will 
ii)i|HiM«  II «  Hri'lilirtiliuii  or  iraiiHl'oniiiilion  into  vino- 
UMi  lliil  |ii-ihti|««  no  kiiiil  of  litiiior  in  )*««iit*r.il  iinf 
««iMilii  U«  ino.««iiii|irti\rtl  li\  Ihi'  prmMiral  n(i|ilioa- 
(um  ol  III!  «««  p:inri|UiHi  lh:iu  t'uUr.  Wi*  huvo  »U 
ivciilx  iiiiliiTil  I  ho  o;irt'loit!«  nnil  iiii|trrfi'ct  way  in 
wliN'li  Iho  li'itiiiMil.ilitin  of  nppSi'-Miioi*  **  iiHiial!) 
I  ^mihuMiNU  mill  lhi«  Mi|vii«tnt\  of  \\w  oulcr  of  oim* 
t^Miiilx  o%rr  lliAl  iM  anolhrr;  it  w  h\  a  f^ttitil 
^\y<i**  .il-iM  iM  lliiK  kniml4««ii^  in  ihr  onr  caiw.  aiHi 
ii»  i\i-);U-i  I  in  Ilif«  oihrr.  ih^l  lhi»  tl.lTrmirr  i  wul 
III  I  ho  it'nnriitMhMi  tx;  mall  «*«rt.  I  ho  a)i«»*it*aiM>D 
«M  thi»wi«  j\i  )it->)%Ii>%  ha*  t%€vn  )vnxinoli«o  ot  iho  (T^^at- 
1*1  M<hMni.<«£v>*  Thr  Mi}H*;>ml\  »>f  Ra\ar.a:i 
Kvi,  >«*i«!i  »  Sivwtsi  »\w  iSio  aK«\r  \<iAi>,  «"»ifr 
iM^* .  Kv!,  V.m%  Nvn  a^:\  a»h  T^M-otxi ;  an.:,  m  th» 
«N«nni'.\,  i!k»  vhjv^'nv  ^;ia!.i^  %\(  the  Sow>l»*^  anc 
|)i.tii\»  A  ,'«*  .  rV»r  /•  #J.a'  o%vr  l!>.««r  %v."  ,v;r  .Ckl  - 
w«M  S\w,  :^  v.jkx  S-  v.v*  .i  \  r»;,'rj^>.:  l.^  jSr  •.■^^ 
Xu^hi  «v  r?,  .«  -.■.»rr«»;',v..  xt»,:  j.w  i.  r»v*"»r;j;  .1 
«  ifS'NVN^    ,■»-.>*%>%  s"»n  ,^:   •.■■•r.«i  r.I.    *  rjK 

iSv    ,.fi,V     .VXNv.il.-Xi^  .  !,>.-    .-k     I'.*     *H!ffc'     .1    u . —.     ,-1 
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tliA  matter  capable  of  converaion  into  alcohol  hai 
diHafiiRtarod  from  the  liquor,  when  it  m  Bubmitted 
to  tllP  Btill. 

Tho  flyniptoms  of  a  perfect  fermentation  of  malt 
wort  have  been  thus  described  bv  a  writer  oa 
hn'win^. — I.  A  cream-ltke  Mibatance  foniw  rhiikI 
the  ('dffea  of  tho  |^'ie  tun,  which  frradually  extriMk 
itM^if,  and  ultimately  coven  the  wliole  »urfaee  of 
the  liquor.  H.  A  tine  curly,  or  cauIiflo«*er-head, 
in  a  Kiiniiar  way  extends  itoelf  over  the  nurface, 
and  indicates  to  the  experienced  bn*wer  the  pmha- 
hle  quality  of  the  fermeutatiou.  3.  The '-  ftnmarkr 
or  viiioiw  odor,  is  next  evolved,  and  coutinur^  10 
incr^'uiie  with  the  attenuation  of  the  wort,  llie 
peculiar  nature  of  tliis  odor  is  also  an  indn-ation  of 
the  ytiite  of  the  fennentation.  4.  The  cauhflowrr- 
head  chanpra  or  ru^es  to  a  line  "  rocky"  or  "  t^st- 
Iv"  head,  and  ultimatelv  falls  down.  5.  In  this 
Ma«!t»  the  head  atwume*  a  peculiar  yea(4y  appear- 
aiioe.  called  by  brewers  "  elonc'yrajirv"  and  the 
):;i>  1*  evolved  m  nitficient  quantit}  tu  blow  rp  In- 
lie  "  heiis"  or  "  hladdrrg."  which  iinmt*d:atHir 
burtt.  and  are  followed  bv  othem,  at  iutrrvaio  d^- 

■ 

{^'udinc  on  the  activity  and  forwarcneM*  of  the 
ft  nueataiJt'kn.  The^^"  ktflla  Kbould  be  bnsrht  and 
crxri  tis.  1!  the\  appear  opaquf  or  din\.  th*rp  m 
Ain^eli.inc  titf  mailer  w.lb  the  won.       B.ark 

T.*>f  fibs;wr <:#«>«  or  npenimj;  of  beer  and  wiae 
^\  :.£<*  or:>  XkO»  uiwn  tl>e  skm  coavem^v^n  of  the 
v:^:;r  .r.:.'^  alr^^iX  «  r^'h  ewaped  dee\in)}«».t.o!i  in 
:>i  fi  •  n. ».  .-tf  TfrrafiUaf  Te!«!el.     Tria»  cen%»r- 
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but  occur  in  greater  quantity  when  damaged  grain 
■  employed  to  make  the  mash.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  lessen  the  produc- 
tion of  this  oil,  by  not  poshing  the  attenuation  of 
the  wort  too  &r,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  certain 
qoantity  of  tartaric  acid  or  bitartrate  of  potassa  to 
the  wort  before  nibmitting  it  to  fermentation.  The 
hmi  means  of  depriving  spirits  of  these,  or  other 
■abstancee  of  a  similar  nature,  is  to  largely  dilute 
them  with  water,  and  to  draw  them  over  at  a 

SDtle  heat  Agitation  with  olive  oil,  decantation, 
ntion  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  re- 
distillation at  a  moderate  heat,  have  also  been  re- 
eoDunended.  An  excellent  method,  frequently 
adopted  to  purify  nauseous  whiskey  distilled  from 
coni-«pirit,*is  filtration  through  a  series  of  6  or  8 
VBSsela,  filled  with  newly-burnt  and  coarsely -pow- 
dered charcoal  This  plan  succeeds  perfectly  with 
moderately  diluted  spirits. 

On  the  Continent  the  peculiar  taste  which  grain 
and  potato  oils  impart  to  spirit  is  termed  **fu9eL** 
To  remove  this,  about  10  per  cent  of  common  vin- 
egar, and  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid  are  added, 
aiid  well  mixed  by  agitation.  The  spirit  is  next 
allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  days,  and  then  distilled. 
A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  also  employed  for 
t[w  same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  way.  In  both 
t[w  above  cases,  a  species  of  ether  is  formed  which 
pOBoeoseo  a  very  agreeable  odor.  In  the  first  case, 
acetate  of  oxide  of  amylol  is  produced,  which  has 
so  pleasant  a  taste  and  smell  of  fruit,  that  **  it  may 
be  employed  for  perfuming  apartments  and  making 
ratifias."  The  chloride  of  amylol  has  also  a  pleas- 
ant ethereal  smell  and  taste.  The  affinity  of  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  amylol  (fuseldl)  for  acetic  acid 
is  so  great,  that  they  readily  unite  without  the 
iotcrrention  of  a  mineral  acid.  (Doebereiner.) 
Thus,  the  oil  of  vitriol  mentioned  ^bove,  though 
always  used  in  practice,  might  be  omitted  without 
any  disadvantage. 

It  $9  often  of  the  utmott  importance  to  brew- 
«rt,  ttine-merekantg,  9Ugar-refiner»,  ^c,  to  be 
Me  to  leseen  the  activity  of  the  vinoue  fermenta- 
tion^ or  to  stop  it  altogether,  or  to  prevent  its  ac- 
eeuion  to  sirups  or  saccharine  and  vegetable 
mlutions.  The  n-^'ure  of  the  animalized  matter 
forming  ferment,  the  presence  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  fennentation,  will  readily  suggest  the  proper 
means  to  be  employed  in  such  cases.  Whatever 
will  still  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  nitro- 
genous matter  forming  the  ferment,  will  render 
them  inoperative  as  exciters  of  fennentation. 
Among  the  simplest  means  of  effecting  this  object, 
and  such  as  admit  of  easy  practical  application, 
may  be  mentioned  exposure  to  either  cold  or  heat. 
Al  a  temperature  below  about  50°  F.,  the  acetous 
fermentation  ceases  altogether,  and  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  proceeds  with  diminished  activity  as 
the  temperature  falls,  until  at  about  38°  F.  it  en- 
tirely ceases.  In  like  manner,  the  rapid  increase 
of  tlie  temperature  of  a  fermenting  liquid  will  ar- 
isst  its  fermentation,  and  is  preferable  to  the  action 
of  odd,  as  it  is  of  easier  application,  and  perfectly 
precipitates  the  ferment  in  an  inert  state.  For  this 
purpose,  a  temperature  of  about  180  or  200°  is 
pfeferable,  or  even  that  of  boiling  water  may  be 
employed  with  advantage.  In  practice,  fluids  are 
commonly  raised  to  their  boiling  point  for  this  pur- 
i,  or  are  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  water-lwth, 
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(207^°  F.)  In  this  way  the  fermentation  of  sirups 
and  vegetable  solutions  and  juices  is  usually  ar- 
rested in  the  pharmaceutic.al  laboratory. 

Among  substances  that  may  be  added  to 
liquids  to  arrest  fermentation,  the  most  active 
are — the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  coarsely -powdered 
mustard  seeds  or  pure  flour  of  mustard,  sulphurous 
acid  or  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphite  of  lime,  tincture  of  catechu,  alcohol, 
strong  acetic  acid,  chlorate  of  potassa,  bruised 
horseradish,  gariic,  and  cloves,  and  their  essential 
oils,  and  all  the  other  volatile  oils  that  contain  sul- 
phur, and  most  of  the  salts  that  readily  part  with 
their  oxygen.  All  the  above  arrest  fermentation, 
and  render  yeast  moperative,  and  they  possess  this 
power  neariy  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
above.  In  practice,  mustard,  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur,  and  sulphite  of  lime,  are  those  most 
adapted  for  beer,  ckler,  wines,  sirups,  &c. ;  but 
some  of  the  others  are  occasionally  used,  though 
less  active.  For  arresting  or  preventing  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  vegetable  juices  and  solutions, 
and  the  medicated  sirups  employed  in  pharmacy, 
mustard  seed,  or  this  with  a  little  bruised  cloves, 
should  alone  be  used,  as  the  addition  of  acids  oi 
salts  would  lead  to  the  decomposition  of  their  ac- 
tive principles.  For  this  reason  such  liquids  should 
be  kept  in  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to  pre- 
vent fermentation,  and  should  they  pass  into  that 
state,  it  should  be  preferably  arrested  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  cold,  as  above  explained.  (See 
BaEAD,  Brewinq,  Yeast,  Slc.) 

3.  The  viscotis  or  mucilaginous  fermentation, 
m  that  peculiar  change  which  produces  the  "  ropi- 
ness"  of  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors.  This  spe- 
cies of  decomposition  is  exhibited  in  the  most  com- 
plete state,  when  the  juices  of  carrots,  onions, 
beet  roots,  Slc,  are  fonnented  at  a  temperature 
of  from  100°  to  120°  Fahr.  At  ordinary  temper- 
atures alcohol  is  formed,  but  in  this  case  the  sugar 
is  converted  into  manuito,  lactic  acid,  and  a  pecu- 
liar substance  which  is  preci]Mtated  as  a  species  of 
slimy  mucilage  on  the  addition  ofjiicohol.  Weak 
solutions  of  sugar  (1  to  20)  boiled  with  yeast  oi 
gluten,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  85° 
to  105°  Fahr.,  readily  pass  into  this  kind  of  fer- 
mentation. 'Hie  best  means  of  arresting  this  dis- 
position in  fermented  liquors,  is  tlie  addition  of  a 
little  alum  or  catechu,  dissolved  in  water,  or  an  in- 
fusion or  decoction  of  nut  galls.  A  small  quantity 
of  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  will  produce  a  l|ke 
effect  When  weak  sirups  are  attacked  in  this 
way,  the  best  remedy  is  to  heat  them  to  the  boil- 
ing point 

4.  The  acetous  fermentation,  or  the  production 
of  vinegar  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  has  been 
already  briefly  touched  on,  under  the  head  Ace- 
TiFiOATioN.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this 
species  of  fermentation  difTera  from  those  previoiyly 
noticed ;  for  whereas  they  are  capable  of  continu- 
ing in  vessels  without  access  of  air,  when  once 
excited,  this  is  immediately  stopped  when  the  air 
is  excluded,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
proceeds  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric oxygen.  It  also  differs  from  the  alco- 
holic fermentation  by  the  products  being  formed, 
not  only  by  a  new  grouping  of  the  elements  of  the 
substance  undergoing  decomposition,  but  by  means 
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of  oxygen  not  previomly  contained  in  that  sub- 
■tance. 

Pure  alcohol  dilated  with  water  does  not  acidify 
by  mere  expo«turo  to  the  atmosphere,  but  when 
mixed  with  organic  matters,  as  in  the  state  it  ex- 
i8t%  in  fermented  liquors,  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  passes  into  vinegar.  This  change  takes  place 
most  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  95^  Fahr.,  and 
gradually  lessens  in  activity  as  the  temperature 
falls,  until  at  about  50^  it  ceases  altogether.  The 
acetous  fermentation  spontaneously  follows  the 
vinous  fermentation,  when  the  fermented  liquor  is 
left  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  some 
cases  the  two  fermentations  simultaneously  occur 
in  the  same  liquid ;  the  newly  fonned  alcohol  pass- 
ing slowly  into  vinegrar,  while  the  uudecomposed 
sugar  is  being  converted  into  alcohol.  From  the 
umultaneous  existence  of  the  two  fermentations  in 
the  same  liquid,  some  persons  who  have  only  im- 
perfectly investigated  the  subject,  have  been  led  to 
suppose  that  the  saccharino  matter  is  capable  of 
direct  conversion  into  vinegar ;  but  the  falseness 
of  this  supposition  is  fully  demonstrated  by  careful 
observation. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Doebereiner  and 
E.  Davy,  1  equivalent,  or  46  parts  of  alcohol,  ab- 
sorb 4  equivalents,  or  32  parts  of  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen during  the  process  of  acetification,  and  hence 
are  formed  1  eq.  or  51  parts  of  dry  acetic  acid,  and 
3  eq.  or  27  parts  of  water  ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  1  eq.  or  60  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
2  eq.  or  18  parts  of  water.  This  will  be  rendered 
familiar  by  reference  to  the  following  diagram : — 

1  eq.  of  dry  acetic  acid   .     .     .     =€411,03 

3  eq.  of  water =      Hg  Os 

1  eq.  of  alcohol  C4  II«  Os     }  n  n  r\ 

4  eq.  of  oxygen     .     .  O,    J    '     =^«*1«"« 

This  transformation  has  been  lately  shown  to 
result  from  the  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  alcohol,  forming  water  and  aldehyde, 
and  from  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  ogygen  by 
the  latter ^  by  which  it  becomes  converted  into 
acetic  acid.  (LiAig.)  See  Acetikication,  Acetic 
Acid,  and  Vinegar,  and  the  preceding  article  on 
the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

5.  Putrrfactire  fermentation.  (See  Putrefac- 
tion.) 

To  the  preceding  it  may  bo  added,  that  if  a  little 
white  cheese  curd  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  su- 
gar, and  the  mixture  be  preserved  at  from  76^  to 
86°  Fahr.,  and  kept  neutral  with  chalk,  the  sugar 
will  entirely  disappear,  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  will  be  given  off,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  butyric  acid  will  be  found  in  the  fluid.  This  has 
been  called  the  "butyric  fermentation,"  and  is 
highly  interesting  and  important,  from  the  explana- 
tion it  affords  of  the  production  of  fat  in  animals. 

FERRIC  ACID.  This  acid  has  only  been  ob- 
taibed  combined  with  potassa,  forming  a  ferrate 
or  perferrate  of  that  alkali.  Fremy,  the  discov- 
erer of  thin  new  compound,  prepared  it  by  calci- 
ning a  mixture  of  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  potas- 
sium, or  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  oxide 
of  iron,  or  by  injecting  nitre  on  iron  in  fine  powder, 
and  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible.  The  follow- 
ing form,  published  by  Trommsdorff,  will,  however, 
be  found  more  convenient  and  certain : — Finely- 
pulverized  iron  filings  2  dr. ;  pulverized  saltpetre  4 


dr. ;  mix,  place  it  in  an  8  or  10  ox.  crucible,  heated 
to  a  glowing  rod,  still  standing  on  red-hot  coals,  and 
when  combination  takes  place  on  one  side,  sbowi 
by  the  evolution  of  light  and  white  fumes,  remove 
it  from  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  deflagration  of  the 
mixture  has  ceased,  scrape  out  the  mass  on  to  a 
co/</  plate,  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula.  Tki 
product  is  a  dark  reddish-black  mass,  forming  a 
superb  cherry-red  solution  with  water,  which 
quickly  undergoes  decomposition,  depositing  ee«- 
quioxido  of  iron,  and  evolving  pure  oxygen.  It  is 
the  substance  employed  by  Dr.  Payeme  to  keep 
up  the  vitality  of  the  air  in  diving-bells,  uncon- 
nected with  the  atmosphere.  For  this  purpose,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  drop  a  piece  occasionally  into 
a  vessel  of  ij^&tcr 

FERRIDCYANIDE  OF  IRON.  '  Syn.  Ht- 

DRO-FBRRIDCTANATB  OP  IrON.      TuRNBUIX's   BlUC 

Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  proto-salphate  of 
iron  by  another  of  red  prussiate  of  potash.  (Fer- 
ridcyanide  of  potassium.) 

Remarks.  This  is  a  variety  of  Prunan  bloe,  of 
remarkably  beautiful  color,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished fit>m  the  ordinary  Prussian  blue  of  com- 
merce by  its  action  on  the  yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash. W  hen  boiled  in  a  solutron  of  the  latter  it  ii 
decomposed,  a  portion  is  dissolved,  and  a  gray  res- 
idue remains. 

FERRIDCYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Syn.  Red  Prussiate  op  Potash.    IItdro-fekkio- 

CYANATE  OP  PoTASSA.  ReD  FeRBOCY AKIDE  OF  PO- 
TASSIUM. Prep.  Pass  chlorine  gas  through  a  verjr 
dilute  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassiuin,  evapw- 
ate  it  when  the  oxidation  is  complete,  uid  add  to 
the  boiling  liquor,  when  It  is  near  its  crystallizing 
point,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potash  ;  the  green 
substance  is  then  decomposed,  and  flocks  of  peroz* 
ide  of  iron  separate.  It  b  very  easy  to  observe  th« 
moment  at  which  the  object  is  attained,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  potash,  because 
an  excess  of  it  would  convert  the  ferridcvanide  of 
potassium  into  ferrocyanide.  The  solution  is  to  be 
filtered  hot  to  separate  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  it  pos- 
sesses a  deep  purplish  red  color,  is  to  be  cooled  very 
slowly,  and  then  fine  crystals  of  the  salt  are  olh 
tained.     (M.  Posselt) 

FERRID-CYANOGEN.  A  compound  formed 
by  treating  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  chlo- 
rine. It  unites  with  3  eq.  of  hydrogen,  forming  a 
tribasic  acid,  termed  hydro-ferrid  cyanic  acid. 

FERROC YANIC  ACID.  Syn.  Ferrochtaiic 
Acid.  Hydro-ferrocyanic  Acid.  Prep.  1.  Dis- 
solve yellow  prusnate  of  potash  in  water,  and  add 
a  solution  of  hydrosulphurct  of  baryta,  as  long  ai 
a  precipitate  falls,  filter,  wash  the  powder  with 
cold  water,  dry,  dissolve  100  parts  in  cold  water, 
add  30  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  mix 
well,  and  after  repose  decant  the  clear.  (M.  For* 
rett.) 

II.  Difliise  recently  precipitated  ferrocyanide 
of  lead  or  copper  through  water,  decompose  it  by 
passing  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  throagh 
the  liquid,  and  filter.     (Berzclius.) 

III.  Agitate  with  ether  a  concentrated  aqueoof 
solution  of  ferrocyanic  acid  as  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  ferrocyanide  of  lead  by  means  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid  ;  the  acid  separ- 
ates immediately,  and  may  be  obtained  by  filtra- 
tion ;  this  remarkable  separation  of  the  acid  froa 
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the  water  which  hoIcU  it  in  solution,  requires  but 
little  ether.  If  the  solution  is  moderately  concen- 
trated, the  whole  forms  a  thick  mass  by  agitation, 
and  after  some  time  the  ferrocyanic  acid  suspend- 
ed in  the  ether  separates  from  the  water  saturated 
with  ether,  and  swims  on  the  surface.  The  water 
is  to  be  removed  by  a  pip«tte ;  the  thick  mass  is  to 
be  put  on  a  filter  and  washed  repeatedly  with  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  ether,  containing  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  latter ;  it  is  then  to  be  pressed 
between  the  folds  of  absorbent  paper  to  remove  the 
moisture,  and  afterwards  to  be  perfectly  dried  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  air-pump. — 

Or  prepare  concentrated  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  with  boiled  water,  cool  withoqt  con- 
tact with  the  air,  add  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  also  deprived  of  air,  and  agitate  with  ether  as 
before ;  dissolve  the  separated  acid  in  alcohol,  to 
which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  filter 
if  not  clear,  and  agitate  with  ether  ;  the  separated 
acid  is  to  be  dried  as  before  described.  (M.  Pos- 
aelt) 

Remarkt.  The  lemon-colored  solutions  obtained 
by  the  first  two  processes,  should  be  cautiously 
evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  vacuo,  when 
ferrocyanic  acid  will  be  obtained  under  the  form 
of  a  cr^'stalline  mass.  By  the  last  method  it  is 
procured  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  frequently 
with  a  slight  blue  or  yellow  tint  This  acid  is  de- 
composed by  heat  and  moisture,  when  in  contact 
with  the  air.  With  the  metallic  oxides  it  forms  the 
cxnnpounds  termed  ferrocyanides,  ferrocyanates, 
bydroferrocyanates,  or  prussiates.  The  insolubles, 
fentxsyanides,  may  all  be  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal  with  a  solution  of  the 
pmsnate  of  potash.  (See  Prussian  Blue  and 
WussiATB  OP  Potash.) 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  AMMONIUM.  Syn, 
Htdro-ferroctanate  of  Ammonia.  Ferro- 
CTANATE  op  DO.  Prusstatr  OP  DO.  Prtp.  Digest 
ferrocyanide  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  sesquicarbon- 
ate  of  ammonia  at  a  grentle  heat,  filter,  evaporate, 
and  crystallize. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  BARIUM.  Prep. 
Digest  pure  Prussian,  blue  in  powder,  in  baryta  wa- 
ter. It  forms  efflorescent  prismatic  crystals  by 
evaporation.     Soluble  in  4^  parts  of  water. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  COPPER,  Syn, 
Prussiatb  op  chopper,  6lc.  Prep.  Precipitate  a 
aolntion  of  a  salt  of  copper  with  another  of  prus- 
siate  of  potash ;  collect  the  powder,  wash  it  with 
water  and  dry.  Has  a  beautiful  reddish  brown 
color. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  IRON  is  only  known 
in  the  double  ferrocyanides  of  iron. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Prus- 
siatb OP  Lead,  &c.  Prep.  From  a  soluble  salt 
of  lead  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash.     A  yellowish  white  powder. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  MERCURY.  Prep. 
From  a  salt  of  mercury,  as  the  last  A  white 
powder,  which  undergoes  decomposition  as  soon  as 
precipitated. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  ZINC.  A  white 
powder  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt 
of  zinc,  by  adding  ferrocyanic  acid,  or  a  solution  of 
prassiate  of  potash.  The  latter  solution  also  pre- 
cipitates white  ferrocyanides  from  solutions  of 
the  salts  of  su.ver  and  bismuth,  a  freenith  white 


one  from  those  of  nickel,  a  green  one  turning  red 
from  the  salts  of  cobalt,  and  a  white  one,  chang- 
ing to  a  peach-color,  from  the  salts  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  manganese. 

FEVER.  Syn,  Fievre,  (Fr.)  Febrw;  Pv- 
KExUy  (Lat. ;  the  former  from  feroeo,  I  ftum, 
whence  the  English  word ;  the  latter  from  ^Prfire,) 
The  name  of  an  extensive  and  important  class  of 
diseases,  one  of  the  most  geileral  symptoms  of 
which  is  an  increased  heat  of  the  body.  Fevers 
have  been  divided  by  nosologists  into  intermittentt, 
(intermittentee,)  and  continued  f evert,  (continus.) 
The  first  of  those  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  agues,  atid  the  latter  have  been  divided  into 
synocha,  or  inflammatory  fever ;  typhus,  putrid  or 
low  fever ;  and  tynochus,  or  the  common  continued 
or  mixed  fever,  which  commences  with  symptoms 
allied  to  the  former,  but  terminates  with  those  of 
typhus.  The  terms  hectic,  nervous,  bilious,  in* 
fiammatory,  &c,  have  also  been  applied  to  partic- 
ular varieties  of  fever,  and  names  indicative  of 
certain  cutaneous  appearances  connected  with 
them  have  been  given  to  others ;  as  scarlet  fever, 
yellow  fever,  &c.,  from  the  color  of  the  skin  in 
those  diseases. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  incipient  fever  afe  chilli- 
ness, quick  pulse,  hot  and  di^  skin,  languor,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  alternate  ms  of  shivering  and 
heat,  hurried  and  uneasy  respiration,  flying  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  back, 
and  loins ;  -loss  of  appetite,  nausea  or  vomiting ; 
dry  mouth,  furred  tongue,  costiveness,  urine  small 
in  quantity,  and  usually  of  a  deep  color,  &c. 
When  any  of  these  symptoms  appear,  their  pro- 
gress may  often  be  arrested  by  the  timely  exhibi- 
tion of  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  saline  purgative, 
and  diaphoretics  ;  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
action  of  these  remedies  by  a  low  diet  and  drink- 
ing copiously  of  diluents,  and  carefully  avoiding 
animal  food,  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  or  any  thing 
at  all  stimulant.  Whenever  symptoms  of  fever  be- 
come established,  medical  advice  should  be  sought 
and  implicitly  followed. 

In  visiting  or  attending  persons  laboring  under 
fevers,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  immediate  contact 
with  themselvM  or  clothing,  or  standing  near  them 
in  such  a  position  as  to  inhale  their  breath,  or  the 
effluvia  evolved  (in  some  cases)  by  their  bodies ; 
and  when  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  apart- 
ment, it  is  preferable  to  sit  or  stand  near  the  fire- 
place, or  between  the  window  and  door,  as  in  such 
parts  ventilation  is  most  perfect  The  greatest 
purifier  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  a  good  fire, 
because  it  oocasions  a  continual  current  of  the  im- 
pure air  up  the  chimney,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
flux of  fresh  air  from  without  Chloride  of  limef 
or  its  solution,  is  also  a  good  purifier  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  sick  chamber,  but  should  not  be  used  in 
quantity,  as  the  evolved  chlorine  might,  in  that 
case,  impede  the  respiration  of  the  patient  A  small 
quantity  of  the  powder  spread  on  a  flat  dish  or 
plate,  and  placed  on  the  chimney  piece,  and  a  like 
quantity  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  room,  will  con- 
tinue to  evolve  sufficient  chlorine  to  disinfect  the 
air  of  an  apartment  for  a  week  or  longer.  The 
evolution  of  chlorine  b  promoted  by  occasionally 
renewing  the  exposed  surface,  by  stirring  it  with 
a  piece  of  stick,  and  after  it  becomes  scentless, 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  as  strong  vinegar, 
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or  Bpiritfl  of  salts  or  oil  of  vitriol,  Urj^cly  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  udvisublo  to  avoid  entering  tho 
room  of  a  patient  laborinjr  under  coutut^ious  dis- 
caM>s,  when  the  Htouiach  is  empty,  or  the  spirits 
depresKcd  ;  and  it  has  been  recoriimcndeil  to  clear 
tiie  mouth  of  the  saliva  immediately  after  quittinji^ 
the  chamber. 

FIBKINK  A  peculiar  proteino  substance, 
fonuin*;  the  coa^ulablo  portion  of  frcfih-drawn 
blood,  and  the  principal  consititueut  of  tho  mus- 
cular or  fleshy  parts  of  animals.  It  also  occurs 
in  vegetable  juices,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  in 
tlic  seeds  of  the  cereals  generally.  It  is  eminently 
nutritious  and  capable  of  yielding  in  tho  animal 
body,  albumen,  caM'ine,  and  tiie  tissues  derived 
from  thenL  (Liibig.)  It  is  a  modification  of  pro- 
toine,  and  as  such  contains  in  itself  tho  elements 
of  all  the  softer  portions  of  animals,  and  is  henco 
capable  of  supporting  life  without  tlio  addition  of 
any  other  aliment.  This  is  what  no  other  sub- 
stances  but  albumen  and  caseiuo  (also  modifica- 
tions of  proteine)  can  do. 

FILK'INA.  iSy/f.  Filicia.  A  pccniiar  sub- 
stancr,  {lUKMrrising  alkaline  properties,  discovered 
by  But^io  in  the  rhizomes  of  the  male  shield-fern, 
(Aspidhmi  filix  mas.) 

FILTKR.  Syn,  Filtritm,  {Lai.)  Filtre, 
(Fr.)     An  histniment  for  filtering  or  straining. 

FILTRATION.  -Vyn.  Filtiiren,  (Ger,) 
Filtration,  (Fr.)  Filtratio,  {JjOt,  from  //- 
trum,  a  filter.)  The  separation  of  iiquids  from 
sulwtances  mr'rhanically  suspended  in  them,  b}' 
passing  thi'in  through  tho  pores  of  media  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  n'taiu  or  keep  back  the  solid  mat- 
ter. Filtmtiou  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
useful  chcmico-mochanical  operations  of  the  arts, 
but  under  some  circumstanct^s,  requires  consider- 
able uddn'Mf<  for  its  Huccessful  perfonnance.  It  is 
mually  rcHorted  to  for  the  purimse  of  freeing  fluids 
from  feeulenre.  dirt,  and  other  foriMgn  matter,  and 
for  obtaining  them  in  a  clear  or  transparent  state ; 
but,  in  Mime  eusi-s.  it  has  for  its  object  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Mii'-|irudcd  sulMances,  :is  precipitates, 
&c.,  and  in  others  both  theM>  intentions  are  rom- 
iMueii.  The  Vt'ord  jilt  rat  tun  is  al«'<>hitclv  svnonv- 
muuH  with  utraiNhiir^  but,  in  the  luni^uage  of  the 
lubonitur)',  the  former  in  usually  applied  to  the 
operation  of  rendering  liquidK  trun«>'purent,  or  near- 
ly so,  by  {KiMiing  them  through  Jhie  media,  as  fil- 
tering p:ifKT.  for  instance ;  the  latter  to  the  mere 
separation  of  the  gnisser  portion,  by  running  them 
thn>ugh  coftrsr  media,  ns  flannel,  horse-hiiir  cloth, 
&.C.,  through  wliirh  they  flow  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Filtration  is  distinguished  from  clarifi- 
eatiitn^  by  tho  former  removing  tho  solid  matter, 
or  eatiM*  of  opacity  or  foulne.>e.  by  mere  mechani- 
cal nieauM,  when'us  the  latter  consists  in  the  clear- 
ing of  a  liipiid  by  depuration,  or  the  subsidence  uf 
the  hUh'iH'uded  sulHtuncf^s  or  fn-ces,  arising  from 
their  gravity  U-ing  naturally  greater  than  the  fluid 
with  whif'h  tlwy  are  mixed,  or  iM-ing  n«nder«'d  so 
by  the  applieation  of  heat,  or  the  addition  of  some 
fur-iLin  sulihtanep. 

The  apparatus,  vessels,  or  media,  employed  for 
lilt  ration,  are  called  filters^  and  are  roiiimonly 
distinguished  from  nlrainrn*  hy  the  hu|K*rior  fine- 
ue>H  of  their  }>on*s,  us  aliove  n<iticed. 

Il<#th  strainers  and  filters  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  tho  common  sieve  on  |>owders ;  they  all, 


in  like  manner,  retain  or  hold  back  the  oounr 
matter,  but  permit  the  liquid,  or  Hiialter  and  mora 
attenuated  particles  to  pass  through.  The  tens 
medium  has  been  applied  to  the  sobstance  throogli 
tho  pores  of  which  the  Ikjuid  percolates. 

The  forms  of  filterv,  aiul  the  sulwtancefl  of  which 
they  are  composed,  are  «rarious,  and  depend  upoa 
the  nature  of  the  liquids  for  which  they  arv  in- 
tended. On  the  small  scale,  funnels  of  tin,  xinc, 
copper,  Wedgewood  ware,  earthenware,  g1 
porcelain,  are  commonly  employed 
as  the  containing  vewela.  (Sre  en- 
graving.) The  filtering  medium 
may  be  any  substance  of  a  suffi- 
ciently spongy  or  porous  nature  to 
allow  of  tho  free  iiercolation  of  the 
liquid,  and  whose  pores  arc,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  fine  to  ren- 
der it  limpid  or  transparent  Un- 
sized paper,  tiamiel,  linen,  calico,  cotton-wool,  fell, 
sand,  coarsely-powdered  charcoal,  porous  ftoue  or 
earthenware,  and  numerous  other  substances  of  a 
similar  kind,  are  employed  for  this  pufpoi***. 

For  many  liquids  that  easily  filter,  und  whose 
suspended  matter  is  of  a  coame  and  porous  na- 
ture, it  is  sufficient  merely  to  place  a  little  cotton 
wool  or  tow,  or  a  small  piece  of  sponge  in  the 
neck  of  a  funnel,  as  at  (a)  in  the  above  engra- 
ving; but  such  matcriaU,  from  the  small  extent 
of  the  filtering  surface,  soon  gi-t  choked  up.  Fil- 
ters of  unmxed  paper  are  well  suited  for  all  liquids 
that  are  not  of  a  corrosive  or  viscid 
nature,  and  are  univemally  employed 
for  filtering  small  quantities  of  liquids 
in  tho  laboratory.  A  piece  of  tho 
imper  m  taken  of  a  sixo  profiortionato 
to  tho  quantity  of  the  substance  to 
be  filtered,  and  is  fin>t  doubled  from 
comer  to  corner  into  a  triangle,  rsee 
cng.,)  which  is  again  doubled  into 
a  smaller  trianfrh*,  and  the  angular 
fK>rtion  of  the  margin  being  rounded 
off  with  a  pair  of  H:ifa<ors,  constitutes 
a  pa|H*r  cone,  which  is  p!ared  on  a 
funnel,  and  neariy  filled  with  the  li- 
quid. A  |Nece  of  paper  so  cut,  when 
laid  flat  upon  a  table,  sliowld  be  near- 
ly circular.  Another  method  of  I'onn- 
ing  a  pajier  filter,  prt^ferred  by  some 
|>enu)nj«,  is  to  double  the  paper  once,  as  above,  (i 
fig.  2.)  and  then  to  fold  it  in  a  similar 
way  to  a  fan,  observing  so  to  open  it 
and  lav  it  on  the  funnel,  that  a  suffi- 
cient  interval  be  left  between  the  two, 
to  |M'niiil  of  the  free  percolation  of  tiie 
liquid.  (See  eng.) 

To  promote  the  same  object,  a  funnel  should  bs 
derply  ribl)od  inside,  or  small  rotU  of  wood  or 
gliMi,  or  pieces  of  htraw,  or  (|uills,  should  1h*  )»lar^ 
between  it  and  the  (taper.  The  neck  of  a  fuunrl 
should  also  be  deeply  ribbed  or  fluted  oulsde,  to 
|M>nnit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  air.  when  it  m 
placed  in  a  nurrow-moiithed  bottle  or  nrtnrr. 
Without  this  is  tint  cose,  the  filtration  ^%iil  prurrrj 
but  slowly,  and  the  filtered  lii|uid  will  Ih*  dri\«  u  up 
the  outside  of  the  m  ck  of  the  funnel  by  the  iiia- 
fined  air,  uiid  will  l>e  continually  hiN«  u-*  and  flow- 
ing over  thf>  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The  hrradlh 
of  a  funuL'l,  to  filter  uvll,  should  be  about  tfa 
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fourths  of  ita  height,  reckoninfr  from  the  throat  a. 
When  deeper^  the  paper  Ut  liable  to  be  continually 
ruptured  from  the  preoBure  of  the  fluid ;  and  when 
9haUowfr,  filtration  proceeds  slowly,  and  an  un- 
necessarily large  surface  of  the  liquid  is  exposed 
to  evaporation.  To  lessen  this  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  upper  edge  of  the  glass  is  frequently 
ground  perfectly  smooth,  and  a  piece  of  smooth 
plate-glass  is  laid  thereon.  When  paper  filters  are 
of  large  dimensions,  or  for  aqueous  fluids  that 
aoflen  the  texture  of  the  paper,  or  for  collecting 
heavy  powders,  or  metallic  precipitates,  it  is  usual 
to  support  them  on  linen  or  calico,  to  prevent  their 
breaking.  This  is  best  done  by  folding  the  cloth 
up  with  the  paper,  and  cutting  the  filter  out  of  the 
two,  in  the  same  way  as  would  be  done  with 
doubled  paper,  observing  so  to  place  it  in  the  fun- 
nel that  the  paper  and  calico  may  remain  close 
together,  especially  towards  the  bottom. 

The  filtration  of  small  quantities  of  liquids,  as 
in  chemical  experiments,  may  often 
be  conveniently  performed  by  mere- 
ly placmg  the  paper  on  the  circular 
top  of  a  recipient,  as  in  the  engra- 
ving ;  or  on  a  ring  of  glass  or  eiuth- 
enware  laid  on  the  top  of  any  suit- 
able vessel.  A  filter  of  this  kind 
that  will  hold  one  fluid  ounce,  will 
filter  many  ounces  of  some  liquids 
in  an  hour. 
Cvood  filtering  paper  should  contain  no  soluble 
matter,  and  should  not  give  more  than  j\^  to  j^ 
of  its  weight  of  ashes.  The  soluble  matter  may 
be  removed  by  washing  it,  first,  with  very  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  and  secondly,  with  distilled  wate^ 

For  filtering  a  larger  quantity  of  a  liquid  than 
cmn  be  conveniently  managed  with  a  funnel,  and 
also  for  substances  that  are  either  too 
viscid  or  too  much  loaded  with  fecu- 
lence to  allow  them  to  pass  f^ely 
through  paper,  conical  bags  made  of 
flannel,  felt,  twilled  cotton  cloth  or 
Canton  flannel,  linen,  or  calico,  and 
suspended  to  iron  hooks  by  rings  or 
tapes,  are  commonly  employed.  The 
first  two  of  the  above  substances  are 
preferable  for  saccharine,  mucilagi- 
f  nous,  and  acidulous  liquids ;  the  third 
for  oily  ones ;  and  the  remainder  'for 
tinctures,  weak  alkaline  lyes,  and  similar  solu- 
tions. These  bags  have  the  disadvantage  of  suck- 
ing up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid  poured 
into  them,  and  arc  therefore  objectionable,  except 
for  largo  quantities,  or  when  coutinued  in  actual 
use  as  filters  for  some  time.  On  the  largo  scale, 
a  number  of  them  are  usually  worked  together, 
and  are  generally  enclosed  in  cases  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  to  exclude  dirt  from  the  filtered 
liquor  that  trickles  down  their  outsides ;  some  of 
these  arrangements  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

A  very  simple  mode  of  filtering  aqueous  fluids, 
which  are  not  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  to 
draw  them  off  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, by  means  ofa  number  of  threads 
of  k>osely  twisted  cotton  or  worsted,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  sj'phon.  (See 
the  figure  in  the  margin.)  The  little 
cotton  rc^  at  once  performs  the  oper- 
itions  of  decantation  and  filtration.    This  method 


is  often  convenient  for  sucking  off  the  water  from 
small  quantities  of  precipitates. 

When  solid  substances,  as  porous  stone  or  earth- 
enware, are  used  as  the  media  for  filtration,  ves- 
sels of  metal,  wood,  or  stoneware,  are  employed  to 
contain  them  and  the  supernatant  lk|uid.  In  these 
cases,  the  filtering  medium  is  usually  arranged  as 
a  shelf  or  diaphragm,  and  divides  the  vessel  into 
two  compartments ;  the  upper  one  being  intended 
to  contain  the  dirty  liquid,  and  the  under  one  to 
receive  the  same  when  filtered.  Such  an  appara- 
tus »  set  in  operation  by  merely  filling  the  upper 
chamber,  and  may  at  any  time  be  readily  cleaned 
out  by  reversuig  it,  and  pasnng  clean  water  through 
it  in  an  \>ppesite  direction.  When  pulverulent  sub- 
stances, as  eand,  coaraely-powdered  charcoalt  dtc, 
are  employed,  a  similar  arrangement  is  followed ; 
but  in  this  case,  the  shelf  or  diaphragm  must  con- 
sist of  any  convenient  substance  pierced  with  nu- 
merous holes,  over  which  must  be  placed,  first  a 
stratum  of  coarse  pebbles,  next  some  of  a  finer 
description,  and  on  this  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
sand,  charcoal,  or  other  medium.  Over  the  whole 
should  be  placed  another  layer  of  pebbles,  or  a 
board  or  plate  of  metal  or  earthenware,  pierced 
with  a  number  of  holes,  to  allow  the  liquid  to  be 
poured  into  the  filter  without  disturbing  its  arrange^ 
ment.  Apparatus  of  this  kind  of  a  permanent  de- 
scription, and  arrangedfor  filtering  largo  quantities 
of  liquids,  are  property  denominated  "filtering 
maehine9** 

Among  the  liquids  usually  submitted  to  filtration, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal : 
water,  oils,  sirups,  tinctures,  vegetable  juices, 
infusions,  and  decoctions. 

The  water  of  our  walls  is  presented  by  nature 
ready  filtered  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  often  ex- 
hibits a  desirable  degree  of  transparency  and  pu- 
rity. It  acquires  this  state  by  percolating  through 
the  mineral  strata  of  the  earth,  which  deprive  it 
of  the  organic  matter  it  derives  from  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  dissolves  a  por- 
tion of  the  saline  and  earthy  media  through  which 
it  passes,  and  hence  acquires  that  peculiar  "  hard- 
ness** which  is  constantly  found  in  ppring  water. 
On  the  large  scale,  this  natural  system  of  filtra- 
tion has  been  imitated  by  some  of  the  commercial 
companies  that  supply  our  cities  and  towns  with 
water.  Extensive  bods  of  sand  and  gravel  have 
been  employed,  with  variable  Buccess,  as  the  filter- 
ing media,  and  were  it  not  that  fiUera  gradually 
loee  their  porosity  by  the  accumulation  of  the  re- 
tained matter  in  their  pores,  such  a  method  would 
bo  excellent.  But  the  great  expense  of  such  fil- 
ters precludes  the  possibility  of  frequently  cleaning 
or  renewing  them,  by  which  means  they  can  alone 
be  kept  in  un  efficient  state.  A  filler  that  appears 
to  possess  the  advantages  of  being  easily  and 
cheaply  cleaned  when  dirty,  and  which  filters  wa- 
ter in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  immense 
rapidity,  may  be  formed  by  placing  a  stratum  or 
sponge  between  two  perforated  metallic  plates, 
united  by  a  central  screw,  and  arranged  in  such  u 
manner  as  to  permit  of  the  sponge  being  com- 
pressed to  any  required  degree.  Water,  under 
gentle  pressure,  flows  with  such  rapidity  through 
the  pores  of  compressed  sponge,  tliat  it  \a  said  that 
a  few  square  feet  of  this  substance  will  perfectly 
filter  several  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per  day. 
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Tbia  nHthod  of  filtiBtioa  hu  bean  mads  tb«  nb- 
jact  of  B  patent,  and  hu  been  fsnmUy  naticeil 
l^  Ibe  lagUature. 

A  few  bairab  or  hogiheadi  of  water  may  be 
eadly  fillercd  daily,  by  tbe  ammpnuDl  npre- 
Bented  in  the  eDgiaving. 


It  ia  evident  Ihat  whru  water  ia  poured  tnlo  the 
Uppci  portion  B,  of  a  vevel  lo  amnged,  it  will 
mak  lluouih  the  filler  c,  and  pipe  d,  iuto  the  lower 
chaitibiT  (.',  Biid  Ihia  filtralloa  will  go  on  aa  long 
aa  the  aupply  cantinuEa,  and  water  it  drawn  from 
the  cock  (■  By  uniting  the  cock  e  with  a  tank 
or  cuaka,  and  by  keeping  the  upper  portion  B  al- 
ways  full  by  meaiia  of  a  ballcock,  a  conaidenble 
iguutitily  of  water  may  be  tliua  filtered.  The  ad- 
Yantoge  of  llila  plan  ia,  tliat  the  filler  c  can  be 
alwayo  readily  got  at,  and  eaaily  cleaned  c 
Dewed.  For  filtering  wuler  an  the  small  acalr,  or 
for  dunienlic  uie,  alcarrhaiaa  or  porou*  eartben- 
Waie,  fillFriug4tone,  and  laycn  of  nuid  and  cbor- 
coal,  are  caiiimonly  employed  aa  the  filtering  me- 

_^        dium.     The  filtering  power  of 

I  [wo  may  be  greatly  in- 
Piimni  /  crcaaed  by  adopting  the  airange- 
lOlIIIIIX/     »"^i^  repreaented  in  Iho  niar|Tin, 

I  of  the  ahupo  of  a 
*  diac,  (d.)  auppolting  platn  or 
material,  the  whole 
^  bill  ON*  piece.  The  plutylilhic  wuter-fil- 
tem.  wliicli  ori'  Ibmii'd  of  puroiia  nlonc  cut  on  thia 
plan,  pnwut  'JIHI  to  31111  Hfunre  inchea  of  filtering 
■urTuee.  and  may  bo  purc:liafed  al  from  9*.  lu  13*. 
6J.  earh.  Tliey  ore  pi-rhapa  lliv  beat  portable  lil- 
leia.  made ;  thry  uiipart  Kieat  brilliancy  to  the 
water,  and  111  I  pr  rapidly.  Tho  portable  urtf  * 
fillen,  ai't  up  in  alone-ware,  that  are  commonly 
*uld  in  the  liliopa,  contain  a  atraluiii  of  eand,  or 
courwly-powilercd  cliurcoiil ;  before,  liowevpr,  hav- 
ing acevBH  tu  tlw,  tbe  water  lioa  to  paaa  thniugli  i 
Kpiingi',  10  Teniovo  the  cuaraec  portion  of  tlie  im 

!    filtered,   on   th< 
-,  tliniU|{li   coUoo' 

'  rangi'd  in  u  funnel ;  and  ot 
'.'^Uiv  largr  trait,  Ihmugii  lung 
: ;  huRo,  niude  of  twilled  collon- 
l  ^  cluth,  iCunloii  flaunet.)  l'he»e 
' .?  l>ii|!H  oni  uaiially  made  abo 
^1  l-i  or  IS  iDchi-a  ill  diomel< 
^1  and  frmn  4  to  H  feel  long.  |a 
^  \  rnp[ravine,)  and  utv  eiii-loai 
^  -  in  buttoudnv  cannga,  or  biif 

Z     6  incheii  in  diameter,  for  tl 

[lent  of  filterii 

■maltvat  pcBaihlB  qiace.     A  uiui 
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her  of  theao  double  baga  (froni  I  to  SO  or  60}  ara 
eannected,  wilh  comapnidiDg  bolea,  in  tbe  botlon 
of  aUack-lb,  or  tinned.eoppet  eiatem,  into  which 
tbe  oil  lo  be  filtend  ia  poured.  The  mode  in  which 
theae  baga  are  faatened  lo  the  eialem  ■  of  Ihe  ut- 
moat  importance,  aa  on  Ihe  joint  being  elooe  aad 
■ecure  depeuda  the  integrity  of  Ihe  appaialua. 
l^iree  method*  of  doing  tbii  are  figureil  in  the 
engravuig,  which,  with  (he  referencea,  will  riplaia 
tbeiRaelvei,  the  aame  Icltera  referriog  to  (h>  tuna 
parta  of  each. 


f,  Dtailinf  eenl  eooapeUnf  lair  nod  luwcr  nidale. 

/,  BiyDHI-eiiich.  teoB«ilB|(  Uie  luwer  |»m..ia  nf  tM 
Buiile  bilanrd  tn  Iha  taf  wlih  ihe  upper  and  ntr4piR.r' 

I.  Tbe  (hirli  hem  at  tbe  tnpAf  ihe  Itta.  (pai^uviy  viidv 
Luipr  by  enrliwini  ft  plere  of  thkk  cord  Ubcrela.>  letbif 
oa  Uu  khoaldpn,  k. 

halpn  pal  lain  lu  pUn  ;  when  filled,  u  Lb  Ibe  vnRntlfla. 
llrelauia  Ihe  twai  i  teeim'ly  lain  plw  above  tbe  kbual- 

The  aecond  ia  the  leaat  ripenaiTe,  and  certainlT 
the  moat  convenient  method,  and  when  the  rvlin- 
der  I  fila  tbe  hole  cloaelr,  (allowing  for  the  bag.;  it 
at  aafe,  or  aal^r,  than  an  ordinary  tcrew. 

The  hog!  are  aurrounded  by  a  wooden  acreea 
funiiabcd  with  doom  tor  Ihe  purpoae  of  keeping  off 
the  dual,  and  llie  bolloin  of  the  apartment  ■  far- 
ninhed  with  large  iiteoin-pipea,  by  which  a  prnppt 
lemper&lure  may  be  kept  up  in  cold  wealhrr.  Id 
practice  it  v  more  coiivrnirnt  lo  have  a  number 
uf  atnall  ciatrma  ut  work,  (aay  50  or  1110  gnlloM 


o  largrr 


that  without  alopping  the  wlide  oprrati-in. 

Wlien  cotton  cloth  baga  are  employed  wilhool 
being  rreettil,  or  encloaeil  in  othen  nf  canvaia, 
they  ehouUl  not  be  lon^r  llian  about  3  or  4  fen, 
and  not  widei  Ihaii  about  5  or  G  inchea  when  filled. 
When  larger  thry  an-  daiigiruiia. 

A  coiiTenient  melliod  ^  filtering  a 
of  oil  ia  to  iuai'rt  the  pipe  of 
one  of  Beort'K  pulrnl  fillen 
into  tlie  eork-hole,  liy  wliirh 


»  Uu-  whole  w 


e  111- 


leri'd  ax  drawn  off,  williont 

my  trouble  on  lite  purl  of  tlie 

>f  apuroualiugatretehed  over 

1  perforuti^d  nirlallic  veswl, 
iriy  llie  thape  and  aii 


the  e 


edge  it  lightly  screwed  be- 
Iwi'eii  tbe  flidra  anil  bottom  of  the  latli-r.  an  •«  la 
be  i|uile  wulrr-ligliL  'Jlie  cork  cummunicalH 
with  llie  interior  of  Ihe  prrforaled  plate  and  filler, 
and  Ilie  tiip|dy-pipe  and  the  exterior.  By  Ihii 
meuna  llie  iiitcrior  chamber,  which  ocrupieii  five- 
mitbtof  Ihe  resiel,  rapidly  filbi  with  filtered  oil, 
full  aa  loug  aa  any  liquor  remwai  w 
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the  cask.  This  arran^ment  Ut  also  well  adapted 
to  the  filtration  of  wines,  beer»  cordials,  porter, 
and  various  other  liquors.  It  is  unequalled  in  sim- 
plicity. 

The  titration  ofnrupt  is  now  generally  effect- 
ed on  the  larf^  scale  by  passing  them  through  the 
**  creased  bag  filter**  just  described.  On  the  small 
•cmle,  as  by  confectionere  and  druggists,  they  are 
usually  passed  through  conical  flannel  bags.  The 
filtration  of  thick  sirups  is,  howeyer,  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to 
fitter  them  in  a  somewhat  dilute  state,  and  after- 
wards to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  consistence  by 
eraporation  in  clean  vessels  of  tinned  copper,  by 
steam  heat  Sirups,  when  filtered  in  a  heated 
state,  run  well  for  a  time,  but  the  pores  of  the  bag 
rapidly  get  choked,  from  the  thickening  of  the 
■nip  and  partial  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  occa- 
•iooed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  portion 
tnm  the  surface  of  the  bag.  This  may  be  par- 
tially prevented  by  enclosing  the  bag  in  a  metallic 
casing.  On  the  whole,  clarification  is  preferable 
for  sirups  to  filtration,  on  the  small  scale.  They 
need  only  to  be  well  beaten  up  while  cold  with  a 
little  white  of  egg,  and  then  heated  ;  a  scum  rises 
which  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  con- 
Mtent,  and  the  skimming  continued  until  the 
liquid  becomes  clear.  Any  floating  portions  of 
scom  that  ma^  have  escaped  notice  are  easily  re- 
moved by  running  the  sirup  through  a  coarse  flan- 
nel strainer,  while  hot  The  most  extensive  ap- 
plication of  the  process  of  filtration  in  the  arts  is  in 
the  refining  of  sugars. 

Tinctures  and  dilute  spirits  are  usually  filtered 
through  bibulous  paper  placed  on  a  funnel,  or 
through  Min  and  fine  cotton  bags.  In  general, 
tinctures  darify  themselves  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  suspended  matter,  when  allowed  to  repose  for 
a  few  days.  Hence  it  is  the  bottoms  alone  that 
require  filtering;  the  supernatant  clear  portion 
need  only  be  run  through  a  small  hair  sieve,  a 
piece  of  tow  or  cotton  placed  in  the  throat  of  a 
funnel,  or  some  other  coarse  medium,  to  remove 
any  floating  substances,  as  pieces  of  straw,  &c. 
Spirits  largely  loaded  with  essential  oil,  as  those 
of  aniKced,  &c.,  run  rapidly  through  paper  or  cali- 
co, but  iLMually  require  the  addition  of  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  magnesia  before  they  will  flow  quite  clear. 
When  possible,  tinctures,  spirits,  and  all  similar 
volatile  fluids,  are  better  cleared  by  subsidence  or 
clarification  than  by  filtration,  as,  in  the  latter 
way,  a  portion  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

Vegetable  juices  should  he  nWovfed  to  deposKe 
their  feculous  portion  before  filtration.  The  su- 
pernatant liquid  will  then  be  often  quite  clear,  but 
if  not  so,  may  be  readily  filtered.  If  the  quantity 
be  small,  paper  supported  on  a  piece  of  coarse  cali- 
co placed  on  a  funnel  is  the  best  medium ;  if  I<uve» 
one  of  the  conical  bags  before  described.  The 
bottoms  from  which  the  clear  portion  has  been 
decanted,  should  be  placed  on  a  separate  filter,  or 
else  added  after  the  whole  of  the  latter  has  drain- 
ed through.  Vegetable  juices  are  often  rendered 
clear  by  simply  heating  them  to  about  180°  or  200° 
Fahr.,  by  which  their  albumen  is  coagulated ;  they 
are  also  frequently  clarified  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  white  of  egg  and  heat,  in  the  same  way  as 
nrups ;  but  many  of  them  (as  those  of  hemlock, 
benliane,  aconite,  dec.)  are  injured  by  heat,  and 


must  consequently  bo  filtered.  In  all  cases  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible,  as 
they  rapidly  suffer  decomposition. 

Vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions  may  be 
cleared  by  defecation  followed  by  filtration.  The 
conical  bags  of  flannel  before  described  igre  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose.  When  the  liquid  is  to 
be  evaporated  to  an  extract,  they  are  commonly 
suspended  by  a  hook  over  the  evaporating  pan.  A 
convenient  method  of  straining  these  fluids  is  to 
stretch  the  square  of  flannel  on 
a  frame  or  '  horse,'  securing  it 
at  the  comers  by  pieces  of 
string,  (see  eng.)  Such  a  frame 
may  be  laid  across  the  mouth 
of  a  pan,  and  is  more  easily  fed 
with  fre«h  liquid  than  a  bag, 
whose  mouth  Is  30  or  40  inches  higher.  The 
same  purpose  is  effected  by  laying  the  flannel 
across  the  mouth  of  a  coarse  hair  sieve.  The  con' 
centrated  infusions  and  decoctions,  being  usually 
weak  tmctures,  may  be  filtered  in  the  same  way 
as  the  latter.  (See  tinctures,  above.)  Many 
vegetable  solutions,  that  from  the  viscidity  of  the 
suspended  matter  can  scarcely  be  filtered,  may  be 
readily  clarified  with  white  of  egg  in  the  cold,  or 
pass  the  filter  rapidly,  if  a  very  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric,  or  other  strong  acid,  be  previously  add- 
ed.    (See  the  latter  part  of  the  article  Brewing.) 

Corrosive  liquids,  as  strong  acids,  are  filtered 
through  powdered  glass,  or  silicious  sand,  sup- 
ported on  pebbles  in  the  throat  of  a  glass  funnel, 
or  through  asbestos  placed  in  the  same  manner. 
Charcoal  has  also  been  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  is  not  fit  for  some  acids.  Strong 
caustic  alkaline  lyes  are  also  filtered  through  pow- 
dered glass  or  sand.  Weak  alkaline  lyes  may  be 
filtered  through  fine  calico,  stretched  across  the 
mouth  of  a  funnel.  Many  corrosive  liquids,  as 
liquor  of  potassa,  &,c.,  requiro  to  bo  excluded  from 
the  air  during  filtration.  The  simplest 
apparatus  that  can  be  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  that  figured  in  the 
margin :  a  is  a  globular  bottle  fitted 
with  the  ground  stopper  d,  and  hav- 
ing a  perforated  neck  /  ground  to  the 
bottle  b ;  c  is  a  small  tube,  wrapped 
round  with  as  much  asbestos,  linen, 
or  calico  as  is  required  to  make  it  fit 
the  under-neck  of  the  bottle  through 
which  it  passes.  The  tube  c  may 
also  bo  fixed  by  placing  pebbles  and 
powdered  glass  or  sand  round  it,  as 
before  described.  For  use,  the  solu- 
tion to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  the  bottle  a  nearly 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  tube  c,  and  the  stopper 
placed  in.  The  liquid  then  descends  into  b,  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  air  passes  up  the  tube  into  a. 
The  liquor  potassa)  P.  L.  may  be  always  obtained 
fine  by  depuration  and  filtering  tne  sediment  of 
lime  through  calico  fixed  across  the  mouth  of  a 
funnel. 

When  precipitates,  or  the  suspended  matter,  is 
the  object  of  the  filtration,  the  filter  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  powder  may  be  easily  separ- 
ated from  it  when  dry,  and  that  without  much 
loss.  Linen  filters  are  for  this  reason  preferable 
for  large  quantities,  and  smooth  bibulous  paper  for 
small  ones.    The  powder  should  be  washed  down 
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the  tides  of  the  filter,  and  collected,  by  mcana  of 
a  small  stream  of  water,  in  one  spot  at  the  bottom, 
and,  when  dry,  should  be  Hwept  off  the  paper  or 
cloth  with  a  cameUhoir  brush,  and  not  removed 
by  a  knife,  as  is  commonly  done,  unless  it  be  of  a 
very  adherent  kind. 

The  i'tr^i  portion  of  liquid  that  runs  through  a 
filter  is  commonly  foul,  and  should  be  pumped 
buck  or  returnrd  until  it  runs  cleart  when  it  may 
\t*i  c»ti;rht  in  a  proper  receiver.  In  many  cases, 
tiio  liqui<l  will  not  readily  become  transpurent  by 
simply  passiufT  throutrh  the  filter ;  hence  has  arisen 
tlie  use  of  fiitrriiij;  powders,  substances  which  rap- 
idly choke  up  the  pores  of  the  media  in  a  sufti- 
nient  dejrrre  to  make  the  fluid  pass  clear.  Sec 
PowDRR.  Those  |K)wders  should  not  l)0  in  too 
fine  a  state  of  division,  nor  Ur^ed  in  larjro  quantities, 
as  th(  y  then  w.holly  choke  up  the  tiltrr,  and  absorb 
a  lar^re  quantity  of  the  liquid.  For  some  liquids, 
these  substanceK  are  employed  for  the  puqMwo  of 
decolor ine  or  tchiteniufr  them.  In  such  owes,  it 
is  preferable,  first  to  pam  the  fluid  throu(rh  a  layer 
of  the  Bubstuiice  in  coarse  |iowder,  from  which  it 
will  run  but  slitrhtly  contamiuiited  into  the  Alters ; 
or,  if  the  siibstuuce  Im*  mixed  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  liquid,  to  pass  it  throuf^h  some  coarser  me- 
dium, to  retinovv  the  cruder  portion  before  allowiiif; 
it  to  run  into  the  filter,  (tranulated  animal  char- 
coal is  used,  accordinor  to  the  first  method,  to  de- 
color sirups,  oils,  &c. ;  and  filtering;  powder  by  the 
second,  to  remove  a  (lortion  of  the  color,  and  to 
clarify  cQKtor  oil.  l*he  common  plan  of  mixinj^ 
lur)r<i  quantities  of  filterinijr  |>owder  with  this  oil, 
and  Ihruwiii;;  the  whole  into  the  filter,  as  adopted 
by  the  dru^i^ists,  is  injudicious.  When  simple 
Jiltration  is  reqiiin'd,  it  is  In'tter  to  iisti  but  little 
or  no  |K)wder,  and  to  continue  returning  the  oil 
that  niiis  throujrh  until  it  filters  quite  clear.  Hy 
this  plan  the  Haine  filters  may  Ix*  used  for  a  loiin; 
)K>rio<i  of  time,  and  will  continue  to  work  well ; 
but  hy  the  umiiuI  iiieth<Hl.  they  rapid!)  decline  in 
)K)wer.  and  soon  scanrely  deliver  their  contents  at 
all. 

It  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  render  a  filter 
■elf-actUK^,  or  to  eonstnict  it  in  Huch  a  way  that 
it  may  feed  itm>lf,  so  that  it  may  eontinut'  full  and 
at  work  without  the  constant  attention  of  the  oper- 
ator. On  t!ie  small  ifiilr^  tliLs 
m:i)  bo  readily  elfeeled  on  the 
principle  of  th«*  eominoii  fountain 
lamp,  (see  en:^. ;)  and  on  the 
large  9'itle,  h\  |)laiMn;;  tlie  \rs- 
f^\  contuinin;;  the  tintilti-red  li- 
quid on  a  Inciter  h-vrl  tli;ui  the 
filter,  and  1>\  havin<r  the  i-iwl  of 
the  supp!y-pi|M>  fitted  with  a 
ballcork,  to  keep  tin*  lii]ui(I  in 
the  filter  constant  I  v  at  the  8a  me 
heiirht. 

The  rapidity  of  filtration  depends  uimn  the  /v>- 
roMtty  of  thr  jiUrrin}!  rnrilium — the  rxtent  oj  Jit- 
ter int;  Miirfiicr — the  rrlntirr  risridity  or  litnpid- 
nmg  of  thr  filttriu'j  litfttitl,  nnd  the  poruxity  and 
fineneitn  of  the  Muhnttinretf  it  hohl»  in  tmnprnHion. 
The  iiKwl  etricient  filter  i<4  prisluced,  wlien  the 
fiixt  two  aro  so  jrrnduated  to  the  latter,  that  the 
liquid  filters  rapidly,  and  is  rendered  ]K>rfectly 
transiKirent. 

To  the  preceding  causes  that  influence  filtration 
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may  be  added  the  prtMure  or  force  by  which  the 
liquid  is  hiipelled  throu^rh  the  pores  of  thr  filter. 
In  the  common  method  of  filtration  no  pr«*ivure  at 
exerted  beyond  that  of  the  wei||rht  of  th«*  column  of 
the  liquid  restinff  on  the  filtering  medium,  but  in 
same  cases  additional  pressure  is  employed.     Thm 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  producing;  nit>rff  mpld 
filtration,  or  for  filtering;  liquids  that.  fn«in  their 
viscidity,  will  scarcely  pass  through  the  p>nit  of 
substances  sufiiciently  fine  to  remo\-e  their  foul- 
ness in  the  ordinary  way.      One  of  thn   roMest 
means  of  employing  pressure  in  filtration  is  to  in- 
crease the  hei;r|it  of  the  column  of  the  filtenn; 
liquid     From  the  peculiar  proiM^rtieti  of  fluids.  b> 
which  they  transmit  prew^iin*  in  all  dirrctioiL-s  th» 
column  need  not  ho  of  equal  diameter  throU'^lKNit. 
but  may  be  conveniently  contr.icted  to  the  mze  of 
a  small  pip<s  as  in  the  areoiiipanyin<;  rn:;r.ivin-j, 
which  n'presents  a  small  filter  on  this  const nii*tA>a 
at  work,   a  is  the  funnel  or  reservoir  of  foul  Iii]uid: 
b  a  small  pijie  conveying  the  liquiil 
to  the  filter ;  r  r  a  chamber,  of  which 
the  upper  iwrtion  d  in  filled  with  the 
descending  liquid,  and  the  lower  por- 
tion e  with  the  filtering  media :  i  i 
are  screws  by  which  the  bottom  plate 
is  fastened  on ;  which  |>late  b  re- 
moved to  clean  out  or  renew  the  fil- 
ter.    For  use,  the  corks  k  and  /  are 
closed,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the 
funnel  a ;  the  coi:k  k  is  next  opened, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  cock 
/.  when   an   uninterrupted  flow  of 
filtered    liquor  will  be   obtained   as 
long  as  any  fluid  remains  in  t!ie  fun- 
nel a,  and  the  tube  h.    The  length 
of  the  latter  detennines  the  degree 
of  pressure,     (.'are  mutit  be  taken  to 
pass  the  foul  liquid  through  a  hair 
sieve,  or  some  other  strainer,  to  reiiiovo  any  sub- 
stance that  might  choke  up  the  pi[M>  />.     Anutlii  r 
mode  of  employing  pressure  in  filtration  is  the  with- 
drawal of  the  air  from  the  receiving;  vewiel.  as  ni 
the  racuum  filter^  by  which  a  pre»»<un'  of  ubrHit 
11  i  IIm.  to  the  inch  lH>comes  exerted  on  the  Nurfaet> 
of  the  liquid  by  the  atmosphere.     The  vaeuuni  tu 
the  n'ceiving  vessel  may  l»r  produre«l  liy  the  a;r- 
pump  or  by  steam.    (See  Congklition.;     A  cjhu- 
moner  method  of  ajiplying  pressure  than  Ih*-  \j^< 
X!*  to  condense  the  air  over  the  surface  of  th*-  Ujimi! 
hy  means  of  a   for(;in;r.|>iinip,  or  by  strain.'    On 
the  liinali  hcale,  pn'!*suro  may  bo  applied  to  fillrj- 
tion,   hy  employ in<;  a  Ny])hon.  whose:  short ir  l>-.' 
has  its  month  I>l«»wn   into  the  sha|K'  of  a  b'Mu.* 
funnel,  ovt-r  whieli  fillerinjr  pa^M-r  or  tine  caliio 
may  be  Ntret<:ii«d. 

The  appliratiuii  of  pressure  to  filtration  l<<  wX 
alwa\s  advantairi'on.s,  and  bevond  a  certain  liaiit. 
Imtoiiics  ohjeetionabU'.  It  i»<  foi  id  in  pntrtir'' 
that  fluids  undi-r  pres^ure  take  a  longer  |N-ri«'tl  t'< 
run  clear  than  without  prewure.  and  that  nqit".r»-" 
of  the  iii(>diu  more  fretjumtly  take  plure  with  \\r: 
furm*r  \\\i\\\  the  Itftttr.  (ireat  |>ref«ure  it  in  du 
case  advantafTfous. 

The  filters  already  noticed  are  those  that  act  by 
the  fluid  denrending  through  the  media ;  but  in 
some  caneM,  the  reverse  method  is  emf»loyed.  and 
the  liquid  filters  upwards,  instead  of  downward*. 
These  are  called  aure tiding  filters,  and  are  oftro 
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preferable  to  those  on  the  descending  principle, 
because  the  suspended  matters  that  require  removal 
by  filtration  usually  sink,  and  thus  a  portion  m- 
capes  bein^r  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  filter. 
They  are  idso  more  convenient,  when  pressure  is 
employed.  Their  construction  depends  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  conmion  filter,  and  merely 
requires  that  the  feeding  vessel  should  be  higher 
than  the  upper  surface  of  the  filtering  media. 
Oils  are  conveniently  filtered  in  this  way,  because 
of  their  little  specific  gravity.  By 
fixing  a  small  filter  on  this  principle 
into  the  head  of  a  cask,  and  pouring 
in  water  through  a  funnel,  whose 
neck  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cask,  tha,oil  will  float  up  and 
pass  the  filter,  leaving  the  sediment 
behind.  In  cold  weather,  hot  wa- 
ter may  be  employed. 
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«,  Cmak  of  oU.  k.  Stand,  e.  Funnel  for  water,   d,  Filter. 

In  some  cases,  the  upward  and  downward  sys- 
tems of  filtration  are  tmited  in  the  same  apparatus, 
and  thu  method  is  advantageous  where  room  is 
an  object  For  this  purpose,  it  is  merely  necessa- 
r>'  to  c6nnect  the  bottom  of  an  ascending  filter 
with  the  top  of  a  descending  one,  or  the  revere ; 
the  proper  pressure  being  in  either  case  applied. 
(See  CukRiFicATioN,  Defecation,  Slc.) 

FININGS.  A  solution  of  gelatin,  used  to  clar- 
ify beer,  wine,  &c. 

Prep.  Isinglass  (ordinary)  1  lb.;  stale  beer, 
cider,  or  vinegar,  3  or  4  pints.  Mix,  and  macerate 
until  the  former  becomes  gelatinous,  then  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  consistence  with  weak,  mild  beer, 
cider,  or  any  other  liquid  that  the  finings  are  in- 
tended for. 

Remarks.  A  pint,  or  more,  is  the  usual  dose 
for  a  barrel  of  beer  or  porter,  and  a  quart  for  a 
hogshead  of  wine.  (See  the  latter  part  of  the 
article  BaEwiNC.) 

FIRE  EATING.  The  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  fire  is  given  to  the  skin,  by  frequently 
washing  it  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
part  becomes  sufficiently  callous.  It  is  said  that 
the  following  mixture  is  very  efficacious : — dilute 
sulphuric  acid  3  parts;  sal  ammoniac  1  part; 
juice  of  onions  2  parts ;  mix.  It  is  the  acid,  how- 
ever, that  produces  the  effect 

FIREPROOF  STUCCO.  Prep,  Moist  grav- 
elly earth,  (previously  washed,)  made  into  stucco 
with  the  following  composition:  —  pearlashes  2 
parts ;  water  5  parts ;  common  clay  1  part ; 
mix. 

Remarks.  This  is  said  to  cost  about  l^r.  6d.  per 
himdred  square  feet  It  has  been  tried  on  a  large 
scale  and  found  to  answer  well.  It  is  used  for 
wood,  &c. 

FIRES.  Our  notice  of  this  subject  must  ne- 
cessarily be  limited,  for  want  of  space.  Fires  are 
but  too  frequently  said  to  arise  by  accident,  which 
is  merely  a  condensed  phrase,  equivalent  to  care- 
Ie99ne99  and  recklesfneas.  There  are  few  fires 
that  might  not  have  been  prevented  l^  the  exer- 
cise of  common  prudenccj  and  a  vast  number  that 
have  been  caused  by  nr:^lifrencef  arising  from  sheer 
laziness.  As  familiar  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned, the  permitting  of  sparks  to  fall  on  the 
ground  and  remain  there,  without  extinguishing 
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them ;  carrying  a  naked  candle  into  rooms  con- 
taining inflammable  substances,  &<:. 

Prev.  1.  Avoid  leaving  yoiu'  candle  burning  at 
the  side  of  your  bed,  but  place  it  on  a  table  or  the 
floor,  at  a  req>ectabl6  distance  from  any  article  of 
linen,  or  other  equally  inflammable  substances. 
Rush,  wax,  or-  floating  lights  are  the  safest  for 
night  burning.  The  practice  of  reading  in  bed 
cannot  be  too  much  censured;  it  is  a  common 
cause  of  fires.  2.  Never  set  aside  a  bucket  or 
box  containing  hot  ashes,  or  cinders,  in  a  closet 
3.  Never  tlirow  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  cigar,  or 
other  ignited  substance,  on  the  floor ;  and  should 
such  fall  by  accident,  immediately  extinguish  them 
by  treading  on  them.  4.  Never  blow  gas-lights 
out,  but  always  extinguish  them  by  turning  off 
the  supply.  5.  Should  the  smell  of  gas  be  strong- 
ly perceived,  immediately  turn  off  the  cock  at  the 
meter,  and  avoid  carrying  a  lighted  candle  into 
the  part  inhere  the  escape  has  taken  place,  before  , 
the  gas  has  been  removed  by  thorough  ventilation ; 
attention  to  this  point  will  prevent  the  possibility 
of  an  explosion.  6.  Have  your  chimneys  kept  in 
a  clean  state  by  frequent  sweeping. 

Fires  might  often  be  readily  extinguished 
when  first  discovered  by  the  timely  application  of 
a  few  buckets  of  water.  When  an  apartment  i» 
discovered  on  fire,  the  door,  chimney,  and  win- 
dows should  be  immediately  closed,  if  possible, 
and  only  opened  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  wa- 
ter on  the  flames.  By  this  means  the  supply  of 
air  will  be  cut  off,  and  rapid  combustion  prevent- 
ed. The  neglect  of  this  precaution  has  often 
caused  a  mere  smouldering  fire,  that  might  have 
been  easily  put  out,  to  bunt  into  an  inextinguish- 
able mass  of  flame.  It  has  been  proposed  to  add 
common  salt  or  pearlash  to  the  water  thrown  on 
fires,  as  even  a  weak  solution  of  those  substances 
speedily  stops  combustion.  Such  a  plan  is  very 
plausible,  and  may  easily  be  applied,  by  adding' 
the  saline  matter  to  the  buckets  of  water  used  Uy 
feed  the  engine  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  its. 
working;  but  when  a  fire  has  acquired  any  ex* 
tent,  the  action  of  such  substances  becomes  scarce- 
ly perceptible. 

Fires  on  hoard  ships.  The  extinction  of  fires 
at  sea,  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Admiralty  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Han* 
corn,  surgeon.  He  says — **  The  antidotal  effects 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  combustion  are  well 
known  to  e^ery  experienced  chemist ;  and  I  am 
convinced,  by  practical  experiments,  that  a  simple 
and  economical  apparatus  might  be  attached  with- 
out inconvenience  to  every  decked  vessel.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  a  well-known  non-supporter  of 
combustion,  and  will  extinguish  fire  at  the  very 
instant  of  coming  in  contact  with  burning  mat- 
ter. Chalk  will  yield,  with  sulphuric  acid,  (vine- 
gar, or  any  other  acid  will  do,)  44  per  cent  of  tb» 
gas :  hence,  a  ton  of  chalk,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
that  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  any  fire  on  board  a  ship. 
The  plan  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  ship,  be^ 
cause  she  can  be  battened  down  so  as  to  exclude 
the  atmosphere.  A  small  leaden  gasometer  is  all 
the  apparatus  required,  having  a  curved  tube,  and 
which,  being  portable,  may  be  placed  over  the 
burning  part,  while  a  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  deck 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  tube.     Carbonic 
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aeid  gta  expands  toith  heat,  and  being  heavier 
than  the  atmosphere  or  smoke,  immediately  de- 
ecende,  by  tie  own  gravity,  upon  the  burning 
man.  I  may  further  mention  the  utility  of  the 
apparatus  in  destroying  vermin  in  ships,  such  as 
rats  and  cockroaches,  being  more  easily  applied, 
and  more  effectual,  than  the  usual  method.'* 
(Chemist,  iii.  279.)  This  plan  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Admiralty  because  of  the  destructive  ac- 
tion of  the  gas  on  human  life,  as  well  as  on  fire. 
But  "  it  surely  is  possible  by  mechanical  means  to 
expel  the  gas  before  again  entering  the  ship*s  hold. 
At  any  rate,  the  grand  point  would  be  obtained  of 
extinguishing  the  fire — though  the  crow  might 
have  only  the  deck  to  stand  on.  The  frequency 
of  these  disasters  has  becoiie  distressing."  (E!d. 
of  the  Chem.) 

Escape  from  apartments  on  fire  may  generally 
be  readily  effected  by  creeping  on  the  hands  and 
knees.  In  this  way  the  window  or  door  may  be 
reached.  It  is  found  that  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  so  full  of  smoke  as  to  produce  suffocation  to 
a  person  standing  upright,  may  generally  be  safe- 
iy  breathed,  on  neany  a  level  with  the  floor, 
i^hould  descent  by  the  staircase  be  found  impos- 
;sible,  then  the  window  should  be  immediately 
sought  Hero  presence  of  mind  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  If  a  ladder  or  fire-escape  be  not  pro- 
vided by  those  without,  a  rope  should  be  made  by 
tymg  the  sheets  and  blankets  of  the  bed  together, 
one  end  of  which  should  be  firmly  secured  to  a 
chair,  table,  or  preferably  one  of  the  bedposts,  and 
with  this  apparatus  descent  should  be  cautiously 
attempted.  Jumping  out  of  the  window  should  bo 
avoided,  as  persons  who  have  not  been  brought  up 
as  clowns  or  harlequins,  run  just  as  much  danger 
In  performing  such  an  exploit  as  they  do  by  re- 
maining in  the  burning  building.  Persons  have 
frequently  lost  their  lives  by  hastily  throwing 
themselves  out  of  window,  under  the  dread  of 
"being  burnt  alive,  who  would  have  been  rescued 
by  those  without,  had  they  waited  but  a  few  mo- 
ments longer.  When  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
from  a  burning  building  by  the  stairs  or  windows, 
retreat  may  be  sometimes  secured  by  a  trapdoor 
opening  on  to  the  roof,  or  by  a  skylight,  when, 
unless  it  be  an  isolated  house,  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  adjoining  buildings  may  probably  be  gained 
with  safety,  provided  common  caution  be  ob- 
served. 

Fire-escapes  of  various  kinds  have  been  in- 
vented of  late  years,  and  employed  with  indiffer- 
ent success  at  many  fires  in  the  metropolis.  Of 
these,  the  one  that  has  been  most  generally  ap- 
proved of,  is  that  invented  by  Captain  Manby, 
consisting  of  a  stout  rope  furnished  with  nooses, 
distended  by  flat  rests  for  the  feet,  at  convenient 
distances  for  stepping  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
one  end  of  this  rope  is  provided  with  a  stout  hook, 
or  grappling-iron,  by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to 
the  sill  of  a  window,  post  of  the  bedstead,  or  any 
other  convenient  object.  By  means  of  this  ap- 
paratus a  descent  may  bo  safely  made  from  a 
considerable  height  To  avoid  the  risk  of  this 
escape  catching  fire,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make 
it  of  iron  chain ;  but  it  thus  becomes  heavy  and 
inconvenient.  The  best  plan  is  to  imbue  the  rope 
with  some  substance  that  will  render  it  incombus- 
tible ;  mere  water  would  be  sufficient 


It  is  said  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of 
a  person  being  burnt  to  death  in  dwelling-hooses 
in  Edinburgh,  where  the  houses  are  usnaUy  high ; 
yet  in  London,  where  fire-engines  and  fire-escapes 
are  provided  in  greater  numbers,  deaths  are  fre- 
quent from  this  cause.  The  reason  of  this  difo- 
ence  is,  that  in  the  former  city,  the  stairs  are  all 
of  stone,  by  which  means  a  road  of  escape  is  se- 
cured. 

The  clothes  of  females  and  children,  when  on 
fire,  may  be  most  readily  extinguished  by  rolling 
the  sufferer  in  the  carpet,  hearth-rug,  table-cover, 
a  great-coat,  cloak,  or  any  other  woollen  article 
at  hand.     If  this  be  expertly  done,  the  flames  will 
be  rapidly  put  out     Should  assistance  not  be  at 
hand,  the  pefson  whose  clothes  are  on  fire  should 
throw  herself  on  the  ground,  and  roll  the  caipet 
round  her,  as  before  described ;  or  if  such  a  thinf 
is  not  in  the  room,  she  should  endeavor  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  with  her  hands,  and  by  rapidly 
rolling  round  and  round  on  the  floor.     In  this  waj 
the  fire  will  be  stifled,  or  at  least  the  combustioo 
will  proceed  so  slowly  that  less  personal  injury 
will  be  experienced  before  assistance  arrives.    But 
if,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  party  whose  clothes  are  oo 
fire  remains  in  an  upright  position,  the  flames  will 
nat&rally  ascend,  and  scorch  the  face,  and  other 
unprotected  parts  of  the  body.     The  advantago 
of  assuming  the  horizontal  position  is  also  mani- 
fest from  the  fact,  that  nine  times  out  of  <en  it  ii 
the  lower  parts  of  the  dresses  of  females  that  firrt 
catch  fire.     A  lady's  muslin  dress  taking  fire  at 
the  skirt  would  bum  from  bottom  to  top,  and  pro- 
duce a  fatal  density  of  flame  in  half  a  minatfr 
while  she  is  standing  upright;   but  when  lying 
down,  even  though  she  took  no  pains  leisurely  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  ten  minutes  would  probably 
elapse  before  it  would  be  consumed,  and  the  flamo 
might  at  any  instant  be  extingubhed  by  the  thumb 
and  fingera     It  merely  requires  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  presence  of  mind.     (See  AcciDExra) 

The  addition  of  ^  oz.  or  1  oz.  of  alum  or  sal 
ammoniac  to  the  last  water  used  to  rinse  a  lady « 
dress,  or  a  less  quantity  added  to  the  starch  iw^ 
to  stiffen  it,  would  render  it  uninflammable,  or  at 
least  so  little  combustible  that  it  would  not  reaiil}} 
take  fire ;  and  if  it  did,  would  be  slowly  consumed 
without  flame.  Had  this  precaution  been  adopt- 
ed, the  late  lamentable  accident  at  one  of  our 
national  theatres  might  have  been  avdded.  (See 
Cloth,  incombustible.) 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  horses  out  of  build- 
ings on  fire,  but  it  is  said  that  they  will  readily 
come  out  if  the  saddle  and  bridle,  or  hamesi  to 
which  they  are  accustomed,  be  thrown  over  them 
as  usual.  i 

FISH.  Syn,  Piscis,  (Lat.)  Poissox,  {Fr.)  I 
Fish  are  a  wholesome  species  of  food,  but  are  leas 
nutritious  than  the  flesh  of  animals,  or  the  graim 
of  the  cereals.  Of  all  the  various  substances  used 
as  aliments  bv  man,  fish  are  the  most  liable  to  run 
into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  and  should  therefore  be 
only  eaten  when  perfectly  fresh.  Those  that  are 
the  whitest  and  most  flaky  when  cooked,  as  vki- 
ting,  cod,  flounders,  soles,  haddock,  turbot,  kake, 
Slc.,  are  the  most  easily  digestible;  and  thoee 
abounding  in  oily  matter,  as  salmon,  eels,  heningft 
Slc.,  are  most  nutritious,  though  more  likely  to  of- 
fend the  stomach.    Salt-water  fish  has  been  said 
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la  b*  more  wIkiIcmiim  than  r'lTec  SA,  but  wilhoat 
(nSoMBt  rauoo.  Sslltd  fitit  ia  Tery  hard  of  di- 
mbImBi  iinlM«  well  cooked.  The  Crequenl  use  of 
Mb  ■•  an  alimant  i>  uud  lo  promote  (he  texual 
Iwlilig*.  but  not  Ifae  iacnaM  of  popalation,  uulco 
B  BilEcieDcj  of  other  rood.<aniniaI)  be  lakca  at  the 
■une  lime.  Skia  dueom  bis  alio  uid  to  b«  man 
common  among  tboae  vbo  Hve  continualiyon  ^b, 
bul  Ihii  probaW;  arun  tmm  Ihrir  UM  iiot  being 
accompanied  by  a  proper  quantity  of  fheh  vegeta- 
Uh.  tab  connM  of  about  80g  of  water,  l-U  of 
•Ibumeu  and  fibiina,  and  6g  of  gelatin,  makinc 
■boot  30g  of  nutritive  matttr.  (Brande.)  Acid 
(■Dcea  and  pickla  aie  the  proper  addition*  to  fiah, 
from  tbeir  power  of  retaidiug  the  progrea  of  putre- 
faction, uid  of  emrecting  the  relaiing  tendency  of 
larce  quutitiea  of  oil  and  butter. 


fDor  grain*  of  tartar  emetic^  divolrcd  ii 


I  been  known  where  »  much  irrita- 
thal  death  hai  followed.  In  nicb 
a*  poasible,  to  take 
~  ed  in  i  pint  of 
.1,  -uu  .u-u.^u..uc.,  dfterWBida  the 
:  egg*.  The  coagulated  uibh  will  not 
be  atomach  more  than  two  or  three 
id  the  remedy  hu  been  known  to  "  re- 
a  leea  than  34  pina  at  once." 
Ckoiet,  drtinng,  ^c.  "  The  deah  of  any  tub 
ii  always  in  the  highest  perfection,  or  in  Kaeon, 
a*  it  i*  called,  during  the  period  of  the  ripening  of 
the  milt  and  roe.  After  the  liih  has  deposited  the 
qMwn,  the  flesh  become*  soft,  and  loses  a  great 
deal  of  it*  peculiar  flavor.  This  is  owing  to  the 
disappeaiance  of  the  oil  or  fat  from  the  flesh,  it 
baving  been  expended  in  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion." (Fleming's  Phil,  of  Zoology.)  Fish  should 
be  dreased  as  soon  sAer  being  caught  as  ponibte,  as 
much  of  their  peculiar  delicacj'  and  flavor  ia  lost  by 
keeping,  even  for  a  few  hours.  Ttubot  and  aalmon 
are  said  by  the  fiihmongera  to  be  unproved  in  fla- 
Tor  when  two  or  three  days  old,  but  thi«  in  loroly 
a  mistake,  as  the  former,  when  drened  immedi- 
ately after  being  caught,  poasewes  a  fine  creamy 
taste  which  it  sRerwnnIs  loses;  while  the  latter, 
by  the  loss  of  ■  tingtt  tide,  Iosh  a  portion  of  the 
line  white  curd  wbich  intervenes  between  the 
flakes,  and  by  longer  keeping,  this  curd  and  the 
larger  flakes  disappear  altogether.  In  the  eyes  of 
•ome  epicures,  the  richness  is,  however,  increased 
by  this  change.  Mackerel  and  some  other  flsh 
■uHer  so  much  from  keeping  only  a  few  houn,  tlist 
they  become  ijuilD  nnwholcsame.  Un  this  accoant 
the  former  are  permitted  to  bo  publicly  vended  on 
Kundays.  ilerrings  oflcr  n  remarkable  example 
of  the  advantage  of  drcwn{r  fish  as  fmh  as 
possible.  When  cooked  noon  after  beiog  caught, 
they  poasen  considcrDble  delicacy  and  Ihvor,  but 
by  kecfung  for  only  a  few  hours,  the  oil  separates 
from  the  flesh,  and  they  become  soft,  greasy,  and 
strong-flavored. 

Im  Ikt  ehoirt  of  ewry  kind  offitk,  atiffiieai, 
brighUUH  of  the  eyes,  and  rednen  of  the  gilla  may 
be  RfBidad  as  invariable  signs  of  freahnoa.  A 
pacolwr  elasticity  will  also  be  perceived  in  Bih  re- 
cently canghl ;  little  or  no  permanent  impreancn 
boing  mode  by  Iha  ordinary  preasure  of  the  fingen, 
fnma  Iba  flaab  immediately  rising  wbem  tb*  preo- 
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is  withdrawn.  Fresh  fish  also  lie  in  a  fartty 
curled  position,  and  never  quits  straight,  as  ia  the 
case  when  they  have  been  kept  for  soma  tima 
Tfaicknea  and  Seshinea  are  deemed  marka  of  tba 
good  condition  of  oil  fish. 

On  tht  proper  cleaning  o/jf»A  preparatory  to 
dresBug  it,  depends  much  of  its  dolicocy  and  fla- 
vor. Ordinary  cooks  aeldom  do  this  well,  from 
not  alitting  the  fish  auflicienlly  open  lo  permit  tba 
insida  to  be  thonaghly  washed,  and  seldom  using 
sufficient  water.  The  superior  flavor  of  Gsh  cleaned 
by  the  flahmongciB  arises  from  their  performing 
the  operation  more  completely,  and  from  the  large 
quantity  of  water  they  employ  about  them.  The 
flavor  of  all  fish  la  improved  by  adding  a  little  salt 
or  vinegar  to  the  last  water  in  which  they  an ' 
washed  The  sound,  milt,  and  roe  should  be  cale- 
fully  cleaned  and  preserved. 

Pith  it  preferably  cooked  by  simple  boiling, 
broiling,  or  frying  ;  in  fact,  the  finer  kinds  of  fioh 
are  often  injured  by  the  eiiuesiie  laterference  of 
the  cook.  When  boiled,  Ibe^h  shoold  be  put  on 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  and^s  soon  as  a  iciun  riaea 
from  boilmg,  it  should  be  removad  by  the  skunnxr. 
The  addition  of  a  little  aalt  or  vinegar  to  the  water 
improves  the  flavor  of  moat  firii,  and  render*  the 
fleih  finoer.  F^  is  known  to  bo  sufficiently 
dreaed  by  the  AtA  in  the  thicker  part*  separating 
easily  from  the  bone.  When  this  is  the  caaa,  H 
should  bo  removed  from  the  ketUe,  as  by  Mmking 
in  the  water  it  loses  it*  firmnea.  Sale,  tkalt,  and 
naekerel  are  u*ually  put  into  boiling  water.  Fiik 
for  broiling  should  be  well  washed  m  strong  vine- 
gar, wiped  dry  with  a  towel,  ami  flouied  before 
placing  them  on  the  gridiron ;  and  the  ban  of  the 
latter  should  be  hat,  and  well  buttered.  Fitkfor 
frying  should  be  prepared  as  for  brcNling ;  and  the 
butter,  oil,  or  lard  should  be  allowed  to  boll  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  putting  them  into  the  frying- 
pan.  The  latter  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
bright,  and  the  batter  or  oil  in  abundance,  to  pre- 
vent the  lish  Blicking  to  it  and  buming.  When 
removed  from  the  pan,  the  superfluous  fat  should  be 
drained  from  them,  preparatory  to  serving.  When 
fish  is  divided  into  fillets  or  cutlets  before  being 
cooked,  it  is  usual  to  take  out  the  bones,  and  to 
dren  it  with  forced  meal,  &c. 

In  lerfingfiek  of  the  finer  kinds,  no  other  ad- 
ditions are  required  than  melted  butter  and  the  or- 
dinary fish  aauces  and  pickles.  The  dish  should 
be  gomithed  with  raic  paisley  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance, but  boiled  panley,  chopped  small,  ahoold 
accompany  it.     All  kinds  of  fish  should  bf  ' 
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Pre*.  Kish  msy  be  preserved  in  ■ 

I.  By  either  wet  or  dry  salting. 

II.  By  simply  drj-iog  after  cleaning  inem. 

III.  By  salting  them  and  (hen  drying  (hem. 

IV.  By  placing  them  in  jar*,  pouring  salad  oil 
over  them,  and  tying  them  over  air-tighU 

V.  By  dipping  them  into,  or  brushing  tham  over 
with  pyroKgneous  acid,  and  then  drying  Ibem. 
This  five*  a  smoky  flavor,  but  if  pore  acetic  acid 
(P.  L)  be  a*ed,  no  taite  wilt  bo  imported.  It  may 
be  ai^lied  by  means  of  a  clean  pamter's  bmA,  or 
•van  a  ■liff'  feather.  A  tableapoonfnl  ia  auffident 
lo  temh  over  a  loip  satAce.  Fish  and  flesh  lo 
prapared  will  bear  a  Toytf*  to  Ibe  Eaitlndiaaand 
back  mlqjr— -* 
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VI.  Fiih  may  be  preMrved  in  a  liying  state  for 
14  days  or  longer  without  water,  by  stopping;  their 
mouthi  with  crumb  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy, 
pouring  a  little  brandy  into  them,  and  then  placing 
them  in  straw  in  a  moderately  cool  situation. 
(Prechtl.  Enoycl.  Techn.) 

VII.  Immenion  of  the  cleaned  fudi  in  water 
holding  in  solution  ^J,^  or  ^  J^  part  of  creosote,  and 
then  drying  them. 

VII.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  state,  and 
perfectly  fresh,  by  means  of  sugar  alone.  Fresh 
fish  may  be  thus  kept  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be 
M  good  when  boiled  as  if  just  caught  If  dried 
and  kept  free  from  mouldiness,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  their  preHcrvation ;  and  they  are  much 
better  in  this  way  than  when  salted.  The  sugar 
giyes  no  disagreeable  taste.  This  process  is  par- 
ticulariy  valuable  in  making  what  is  called  Arip- 
pered  talmon ;  and  the  fish  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner are  far  superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  those 
which  are  salted  or  niiokecL  A  few  tablespoonfub 
of  brown  sugar  are  fufiicicnt  for  a  salmon  of  five 
or  six  pounds  weight  ;^nd  if  salt  be  desired,  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  added.  Saltpetre  may  be  used 
instead,  in  the  same  proportion,  if  it  be  wished  to 
make  the  kipper  hard.  (See  Animal  Substancbs 
UBBD  AS  Food.) 

FIXATEUR.  8yn.  Bandoline.  Prep,  Soak 
Iceland  moss  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two, 
drain  and  disBolve  in  boiling  water. 

Remarkt,  A  solution  of  gum  arabio  in  water  is 
also  commonly  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
used  by  ladies  to  make  their  hair  curl  firmly,  and 
remain  in  any  required  position.  It  is  applied  by 
moistening  the  fingen,  and  pairing  the  hair  through 
them.     Beer  has  a  similar  efl^ct 

FLANNEL.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments of  ('ouiit  Rumford  thut  the  ooiulucting 
power  of  the  ditTercnt  materials  employed  for 
clothing  varies  considerably.  A  therniniiiotpr, 
surrounded  with  cotton- wool,  and  heated  by  im- 
meiMion  in  IxHling  water,  took  1046  seconds  to 
lose  135^,  when  plunged  into  a  buth  of  melting 
ice;  but,  under  the  same  circumstances,  when 
sheeps'  wool  was  employed,  11 IH  seconds  elnjised 
before  a  like  sinking  of  the  thermometer  took  place, 
(Phil.  Trans.  179:2:)  thus  showing  the  greater 
conducting  power  of  the  fonncr,  and  coiuM'tpieiitly 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  substance  for  tlio  man- 
ufacture of  wann  clothing.  But  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  wool  OS  an  article  for  under-clothing  de- 
pends lew  u|}on  its  actual  powerof  conducting  heat 
than  its  ftcculiar  texture.  Flannrl  acts  as  a  gentl«* 
stiinulurt  on  the  skin,  and  exerriM^M  the  most  bono- 
ficlal  action,  by  keeping  tiie  pores  clean,  and  in  a 
state  most  favorable  to  pcispiration.  It  has  abo 
the  advantage  of  absorbing  the  |)enipiratioii  as 
soon  as  emitted,  and  allowing  its  watery  portion 
to  pass  off  into  the  atinortphero  almost  as  w»on  aH 
fonned,  but  thw  is  not  the  case  with  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics.  The  difTeriMit  effects  of  flanin'l  and 
linen  are  particularly  perceptible  during  brink  ex- 
ercise. When  the  l»ody  is  co%'en>d  with  the  for- 
mer, though  perRpiration  be  neceswirily  increased, 
the  (NTHpired  matter  fn-ely  passes  off  through  the 
flannel,  and  th**  skin  remains  dry  and  warm.  If 
tlie  same  exerris**  \tc  taken  in  linen  shirts,  {lempi- 
ration,  as  in  the  Airiner  case,  is  indeed  also  in- 
creased, but  the  perspired  matter,  instead  of  being 


dispersed  into  the  atmosphere,  remains  upon  the 
linen,  and  not  only  clogs  the  pores  of  the  skin,  but 
gives  a  diitagreeable  sensation.  From  this  properly 
of  flannel,  persons  who  wear  it  next  the  skin  sel- 
dom catch  cold  from  changes  of  temperature,  even 
though  pers|Hring  profusely ;  but  in  similar  cases, 
when  linen  or  calico  shirts  are  worn,  chillinea  im- 
mediately comes  on, followed  by"  »mijfitnff^9iieet' 
tuff,  and  roui^k"  and  all  the  other  symirtoms  of 
severe  catarrh. 

The  common  objections  raised  against  the  use 
of  flannel  are  founded  on  vulgar  prejudices,  arving 
from  ignorance,  obstinacy,  or  bravado,  and  are 
undesen'ing  of  the  notice  of  sensible  people.  In  a 
fickle  and  moist  climate  like  tliat  of  England,  ere- 
rv  pereon  should  wear  a  robe  of  flannel  next  the 
skin,  or  at  all  events  a  waistcoat  of  flannel  reach- 
ing below  the  loins ;  and  this  should  not  be  dis- 
carded as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  has  passed,  bnl 
its  use  should  be  continued  all  the  vear  round :  for 
in  reality,  flannel  b,  if  powible,  even  more  required 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  because  peisons  prr- 
spiro  more  freely  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  and 
are  consequently  more  susceptible  of  cold,  while  at 
that  period  of  the  year  their  clothing  is  lem  capa- 
ble of  protecting  them  from  the  eflects  of  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  draughts  of  cold  air, 
moisture,  &.c.  Females,  children,  peisons  of  deli- 
cate constitutions,  and  all  othen,  who,  from  their 
habits  of  body  or  life,  peni|Mre  freely,  or  are  much 
ex|K)sed,  should  wear  flannel. 

Jn  washinff  flnnnrh,  it  is  said  they  idioald  be 
alwa^n  put  into  scalding  hot  water,  by  which  meth- 
od their  color  will  be  preserved,  and  they  will  be 
prevented  from  shrinking. 

FL.\SII.  Prep,  Burnt -sugar  coloring  1  galL  ; 
fluid  extract  of  capsicuiii,  or  essence  of  cayenne. 
^  pint,  or  enough  to  give  a  strong  fiery  taste. 

(7se.  It  is  employed  to  color  sjiirits,  and  to  give 
them  a  false  stn*ng1h.  It  is  made  by  the  br»*Wf  n* 
druggists,  and  vended  under  the  name  of  "  ins- 
elamt  and  burnt  mi^ar.** 

I      FLVTULENC'V.     (From.^n/u*,  a  blaat.^     A 

I  morbid  collection  of  gas  in  the  stoinarh  and  bow- 

j  els.      The  most  common  cause   of  flatulency  ■ 

indigestion.     When  the  natural  fluids  of  the  stom- 

;  acli  are  secreted  in  a  healthy  state,  thi^y  exercise 

I  an  antiseptic  and  digestive  action  on  the  food,  by 

I  which  it  is  sfieedily  reduced  to  a  magma  that  h 

little  liable  to  H|K>ntaneous  change  while  in  the  body: 

hilt  when  the  reverse  is  the  cnni>,  fermentation  rap* 

idiv  commences,  and  thf*  stomach  and  omnciat*^ 

viscera  Ix'coino  dist«'nded  with  gas,  giving  rise  to 

'  frequent  eructation  and  cn'pitation.     The  quantity 

of  gas  thus  acnitiiuluted  is  often  enonnous.     It  m 

nKsertcd  that  an  onlinary  apple  during  fermcnla- 

'  tioii  yii'Ids  alioiit  (iOO  tiinrs  its  hulk  of  ga<h,  and 

many  vcgctaliles  much  more.    (Dr.  Iial*«s.)     It  v. 

thrn>fon>,  not  at  all  siirimsing  tliat  so  much  uicon- 

venienn*  should  }m>  folt  from  flatulency. 

Treat,  The  treatment  of  flalulrncv  c«ia«i'(ti 
mainly  in  tin*  selection  of  pnji»er  articles  of  fond 
Oleraceou.H  vegptahles,  peas,  beans,  and  indigeftil4e 
fruits,  should  be  especially  avoided,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  lanp*  quantities  of  washy  liijuids.  The  diet 
should  ronHist  principally  of  animal  food,  well  cook- 
e<l.  with  a  siiflicient  quantity  of  good  potatoes  and 
wheaten  hre:id.  riio<lerutf>ly  seasoned  with  spew: 
and  the  most  suitable  beverages  are  toast  «nd  wa* 


Tbs  ba>]tli)i  Ion*  of  Ihe  (tomach  may  be  re-«atab- 
tUied  by  tin  pn^r  UM  of  tonics,  bitten,  uid  mUd 
■pericDta.     (S«e  Dnripui-) 

To  relieva  Oujit  ofjUitidency,  caitninatina  uicl 
■noiatica,  u  peppenniut,  ginger,  cinnamon,  lav- 
ender,  uid  the  peppen,  ma;  be  had  recoime  to. 
A  glua  of  peppannint  cordial,  or  brandy  Mroagly 
flavored  wilh  Fsence  of  peppermiut,  or  mixed  wilb 
a  ■poonful  of  powdered  ginger,  ii  a  popular  and 
cfficirnt  remedy. 

FLIES  otten  came  conaiderable  tumoyance  to 
the  penon  in  bot  weotberi  and  frequently  do  con- 
fidf rable  damage  to  hKndamne  furniture,  eepecially 
picture -framn,  gilding,  tu:.,  by  alighting  on  them. 
I'be  beat  way  to  remove  them  ia  to  eipoae  in  a 

Slate  a  miilure  of  1  Matpoonful  of  black  pepper, 
teaapoonfuli  of  bnnm  augar,  and  1  tableapoouful 
of  cream ;  or  a  aolution  of  augur  in  a  itrong  decoc- 
lioQ  of  quana,  maybe  oiad  imteBd.  It  ia  nid 
Hut  either  of  theae  mixturM  will  oanae  them  rap- 
idly to  diaappeai. 

Fliea  and  other  uueeti  may  be  kept  ftom  at- 
tacking meat  by  dinting  it  over  with  pepper,  pow- 
drr«d  ginger,  or  any  other  apice,  or  by  uewaring 
a  piece  of  paper  lo  it  on  which  a  drop  of  creoaoto 
hu  been  poured.  The  epicea  may  be  readily  wash- 
ed efTwith  wator  before  dreaaing  the  meaL 

FLOUNDERS  are  a  wholeaome  ■peclea  of  liah. 
Tliey  are  both  a  aea  and  river  fiih  ;  the  lattor  are, 
bawever,  preferred.  They  ahould  be  choeeu  by 
tbeir  Ihickitt—  and  ^rmnen,  and  the  brigktniu 
•/  fitcir  tjt».  They  are  in  aeaaon  from  January 
to  Murh,  and  from  July  to  September.  They  are 
nicmt  when  drtaaed  by  frying  in  oiL 

KLOUR.  Syn.  FLEDa  HE  Fiaixa,  (J=V.)  Fi- 
■1X1,  (La(.)  The  meal  afbread  corn.  Of  farinaa 
the  principal  ia  wheal  flour,  or  the  ^uiut  ned  of 
the  Triticum  hybemum  velvulgaroiof  which  there 
■re  aeveral  varirtica,  chiefly  depending  on  the 
•mount  of  bran  they  contain,  and  the  finenen  of 
the  devea  through  which  they  are  passed. 

Fiae  xkitt  fiour.  {Ador,  Farina,  F.  tritiei, 
P.  ttminiM  Irilici.)  The  finest  flour  obtained  by 
•ifting  the  meal  produced  in  the  firat  grinding  irf' 
wheat  between  sharp  stones,  by  a  sieve  of  64  wires 
t«  the  inch ;  used  for  pastry.— JViddlin^j.  The 
remainder  of  the  flour  of  the  Rmt  grinding  that  will 
paa  through  a  coarwr  sieve ;  used  for  making 
household  br^od,  but  is  mostly  rcground. — See&ndt, 
The  fine*  part  of  the  flour,  obtained  by  grinding 
mtddlinn  ovrr  again,  between  blunt  stones  ;  used 
for  making  bakers'  litio  wlieatcn  bread^PoUard. 
The  coarw  flour,  from  whence  the  seconds  has 
been  sifted  ;  used  for  makin|T  sei  biscuits  and  giu- 
gerbrsad,  and  to  fatten  poultry  and  hogs. — Cdud- 
trtf  kaatrlmid  fioHT.  Is  usually  ground  only  once, 
and  sifted  to  four -fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat 
— Amnanition  Jloitr.  In  rrquired  to  be  ground  and 
nlted  to  UJJ,  or  very  nearly  five-siitlis  the  weight 
of  the  wheat.     Thirty-two  pecka  of  wheal  in  the 


being  doubled  by  grinding.  (Accum.) 

Put.  This  article  of  food  ia  very  frequently  adnl- 
*  torated  both  by  the  miller  and  the  baker,  as  has 
been  before  alluded  to  in  the  aiticle  on  BauD. 
Tfaia  frand  may,  however,  be  readily  dst«cted  by 
Cha  following  tests,  which  refer  to  vAealjIaw. 


1.  Wheat  floor  is  diXtnguished  by  M  «e(Main< 
naM,  which  li  ao  great,  that  on  beinr  •qoeeMd  in 
the  hand,  the  lump  will  be  aoma  time  befoia  it 

9.  Flatter  of  Pari;  ground  tones,  eiaU,  and 
votatajlour,  when  added  to  wheaton  flour,  may 
be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  aampie 
being  coneiderably  greator  thau  that  of  pun  floor. 
This  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  any  peraoa.  by 
filling  a  amall  venel  with  some  pure  flour,  and 
then  with  the  given  sample.  "  A  vnael  which  will 
contain  1  lb.  of  wheal  floor  will  contain  11  lbs.  of 
fecula,"  (potato  flour  i)  and  hence  ■•  the  propw- 
lion  of  this  adulteration  may  be  easily  eBtiroaled." 
(tin.) 

3.  IJquid  ammonia  (aqua  ammonia  pura)  turns 
wheat  Sour  yellow ;  and  if  any  other  cmn  baa 
been  ground  with  it,  pale  brawn ;  or  if  peas  or 
.-..-.-  j^j,  brown. 


Nitric  acid  turns  wheat  flour  of  an  oranga 
m  color,  but  fomu  a  ftiff  and  tenai 
with  potato  fecula,  the  colcc  of  which  H 


alter.    (See  Aaaow-aoor,  BamaH.) 

5.  Fnre  muriatic  ockl,  when  poured  on  polala 
flour,  develops  a  smell  of  Riabed  ;  it  also  diantvea 
starch,  but  changea  the  color  of  wheat  flonr  to  ■ 
deep  violet. 

6.  Bean  and  pea  fioar  may  be  detected  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  sample,  or  by  making 
it  into  bread  and  toaetiiig  it,  when  the  peculiar 
odor  of  those  suhstanCEs  will  he  evolved. 

T.  The  value  of  wheat  flour  aa  an  aliment  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  gluton,  augor,  starch, 
and  phoephato  of  lime  it  contains  ;  and  its  superi- 
ority over  Ihe  flour  of  Ihe  grains  of  the  other  ce- 
reals, depenib  on  its  contoiniug  a  larger  propoitiOQ 
of  the  fint  and  lart  of  tliese  subatanoe&  The 
qualitative  analyaia  of  flour  is  very  simple,  and 
may  be  saaily  mode  by  persons  unacquainted  wilh 
chemistry.  The  followiug  plan  wilt  be  found  to  be 
a  ready  method  of  doterminiug  the  propotlion  of 
tlae  principal  ingredienia  just  named : — 

a.  Make  1000  grs.  of  Sour  into  a  dough  with  a 
little  water,  let  it  rest  an  hour,  and  then  gentle/ 
knead  it  in  succenive  waters,  until  the  iKaroby 
particles  are  perfectly  removed.  Collect  the  por- 
tion (gluten)  left  in  the  hand,  drain  oS  the  water, 
place  it  on  a  piece  of  filtering  or  blotting  paper, 
several  time*  doubled,  and  set  it  aside. 

b.  Mix  the  several  waten  employed  in  the  pre- 


■dmg  pi 


a  taU  v< 


ispended  portion,  (starch.)  Altera 
sumcieni  iime,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  throw 
the  vthole  of  the  sediment  on  a  weigked  paper  fil- 
ler, placed  in  a  funuel,  observing  to  remove  tba 
portion  adhering  to  Iho  bottom  of  the  ve«el  by 
means  of  a  little  clean  water,  tlial  none  may  be  lost. 
e.  Kvaporato  the  decanted  liquid,  as  well  as 
what  runs  from  the  filter,  until  it  become*  curdy, 
then  filter  through  a  |xece  of  weighed  blotting  pa- 
per, and  preserve  the  sediment,  (albumen  ;)  next 
evaporaM  to  the  consistence  of  a  nmp,  agitato  mth 
10  lime*  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  filter,  ohserving 
to  wash  tba  paper  clean  with  a  little  alcohol,  aftai 
the  Btdnlion  has  paaed  through  iL  Tbe  snbstaoe* 
on  the  paper  is  pbosphato  i^  lime  and  gum,*  aod 


•  By  OfsstloB  la  water. 
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d.  Evaporate  or  distil  off  the  Bpirit  from  the  eo- 
Intion  and  washings  as  above ;  the  residuum  is 
sugar. 

e.  Dry  the  substances  educed  by  the  preceding 
operations  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh  them.  The 
weight  of  the  albumen  may  be  taken  with  that  of 
the  gluten,  as  it  powesscs  about  the  same  nutritive 
value,  and  also  because  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  persons  that  the  former  substance  is  in  reality 
l^uten,  and  not  albumen.  By  dividing  the  given 
weights  by  10,  the  per  cent  age  value  of  the  sample 
will  be  obtained.  The  pieces  of  filtering  paper 
employed  should  be  dried  and  weighed  before  using 
them  ;  and  the  same  degree  of  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  that  to  which  they  will 
be  afterwards  exposed  in  the  drying  of  the  sub- 
stances  resulting  from  the  operation. 

Remarkt.  Tlib  method  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
value  of  any  sample  of  flour  as  an  article  of  food, 
thouffh  not  strictly  accurate,  approximates  suffi- 
ciently to  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
b  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  baker  and  large 
purchaser.  In '  many  cases  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  first  part  of  the  process,  a, 
which  will  give  the  amount  of  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  flour ;  the  rest  being  of  minor 
consequence. 

According  to  Vauquelin,  French  wheat  flour 
contains  about  lOJ  of  water,  llg  of  gluten,  71g  of 
starch,  5(  of  sugar,  and  3g  of  gum  ;  and  the  water 
of  the  douffh  amounts  to  50*3g! 

FLOUR,  BAKED.  Syn.  Faelna  ToirrA.  F. 
TaiTici  TosTA.  Astringent ;  used  to  make  food 
for  infants  troubled  with  diarrhcca. 

I>XOWERS.  Syn.  Floeks,  {Lat.)  Flrurs, 
{Fr.)  Blumen,  {Get.)  These  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant ornaments  of  our  gardens,  our  sitting-roonM, 
and  our  cliaml>erv,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description  ;  but  some  remarks  on  their  preserva- 
tion, duc.,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Flowera  may  hf  preserrra  in  a  frenh  state  for 
a  conMd<'nibl(>  time,  by  keeping  them  in  a  mnjiit 
atmosphere.  When  growing  on  the  jKirent  stem, 
the  large  amount  of  ovuiNiration  from  tlio  surface 
of  their  leaves,  is  cnni|»eiuutled  for  by  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  moivtunt  supplied  by  the  roots ;  but 
when  they  are  plucked,  tli«>  evaporation  from  the 
surface  continues,  while  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
cut  off.  Hence  they  fade,  and  that  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  exactly  pro|iortionate  to  the  dr)*neMi  of 
the  air  that  surrounds  iheui.  It  m  on  tliis  account 
that  recently-plucked  flowers  fade  nion*  rapidly  in- 
doors than  in  the  o|M>n  ganhn  :  for  the  air  of  a 
sitting-nwm  is  couHiderably  drier  and  warmer  than 
the  external  atmosphere.  This  is  p4>rfectly  natu- 
ral ;  for  with  diminiHhed  sourcefi  of  nouri^hmeut, 
tliey  are  exposed  to  an  augmented  |M*rHpiriition, 
and  the  water  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of 
their  bodies  u  lost.  In  fact,  thev  fade  fnnn  the 
volatilization  of  one  of  their  coniiMinent  parts,  which 
is  an  eiwential  constituent  of  ever}*  Urinp  flower. 
The  flowers  of  plants  also  feed  on  the  viewh'ss 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  carbonic  acid  with 
great  rapidity.  Thus  those  of  the  patntifiora  ser- 
ratifolia  consume  of  oxygen  in  this  way  IH^tiineH 
their  hulk  in  !2  X  hours,  when  Hlieltered  from  the 
direct  r.iys  of  the  nun,  at  a  tenii>eniture  lietween 
1H°  and  S."*®  C. ;  the  male  flowers  of  the  cucum- 
ber, 19  times  their  bulk  ;  the  female  only  3^  ;  the 


■ingle  red  gilliflower  {ekeirmntkut  ineamua)  11 ; 
the  single  tuberose  9 ;  and  the  typkm  Imtif^lis  9^ 
(T.  de  Saussure,  Ann.  de  Chim.  zzi.  Sf<9.)  To 
supply  in  part  the  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporatioD« 
has  arisen  the  universal  practice  of  placing  them 
in  water ;  but  the  mutilated  stems  poasass  a  iaf 
inferior  power  of  sucking  up  fluids  to  that  of  the 
roots,  and  though  their  decay  may  thus  be  slightly 
impeded,  yet,  as  the  balance  of  f^oin  on  the  ooo 
hand  bv  the  roots,  and  Iom  on  the  other  hand  bv 
evaporation  from  their  whole  surface,  cannoc  be 
maintained,  they  fade  as  a  natural  conaequeDce. 
To  preserve  them,  or  ut  least  to  render  their  exist- 
ence less  ephemeral,  we  have  therefore  only  to 
restore  this  balance — to  surround  them  with  a  me- 
dium that  will  rob  them  of  no  water  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  place  them  in  a  moint  atmonhere.  **  It 
is  now  eighteen  yean  ago  since  we  nnt  saw,  in 
the  drawing-room  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  the  dog-days,  flowers  preoerved  day 
after  day  in  all  their  freslmess  by  the  following 
simple  contrivance  : — A  flat  dish  of  porcelain  had 
water  poured  into  it  In  the  water  a  vatfe  of 
flowers  was  set ;  over  the  whole  a  bell-giaM  wao 
placed  with  its  rim  in  the  water.  l*his  was  a 
*  Ward*s  case*  in  principle,  although  different  in  its 
construction.  The  air  that  surrounded  tlie  flowen 
being  confined  beneath  the  bell-glaim  was  con- 
stantly moist  with  the  water  that  rase  Into  it  in  the 
form  of  vapor.  As  fast  as  the  water  was  con- 
densed, it  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  bell-glass  bock 
into  the  dish  ;  and  if  means  had  been  taken  to  en- 
close the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  bell-gloai.  so 
as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  air  of  tha 
sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  around  the  flowen 
would  have  remained  continually  damp.  The  only 
difference  between  plants  in  a  *  \Vard*s  case*  and 
flowers  in  the  littlo  apparatus  just  described  is  this 
— that  the  former  is  intend(*d  for  plants  to  grow  m 
for  a  considerable  s]»ace  of  time,  wliile  tl»e  latter  is 
merely  for  their  preservation  for  a  few  days  :  and 
that  the  air  which  surrounds  tlie  tkiwers  is  alwa\-s 

• 

charged  with  the  same  quantity  of  vapor,  and  will 
not  vary  with  the  circutiistances,  and  at  the  will 
of  him  who  has  the  management  of  it  We 
recommend  those  who  love  to  see  |denty  of  frrsh 
flowerx  in  their  sitting-rooms  in  dr>'  weather,  to 
procure  it.  The  experiment  can  be  tried  by  invert- 
ing a  tumbler  over  a  nwe-bud  in  a  saucer  of  water.'* 
((•ardener's  (*hronicle.) 

Faded  flower 9  may  be  generally  restored  by 
immerHing  them  half-way  up  their  stems  in  xtry 
hut  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  until 
it  cools,  or  they  have  recovered.  They  must  thea 
lie  removed,  the  *  coddled*  portion  of  the  stems  est 
off,  and  placed  in  clean  cold  water.  In  this  way 
n  great  ntiiiiber  of  faded  flowem  may  be  restored, 
hut  there  are  some  of  the  more  fugacifMW  kintkoa 
which  it  proves  um'les><. 

7«  hanten  the  blow  in  ff  of  flow  em  the  follow  in; 
liquid  ha.s  Intii  used  with  great  advanta^fe  : — .Sul- 
phate or  nitrate  of  ammonia  4  ox. :  nitrate  uf  [k4' 
a'^h  2  oz.  ;  Nuijar  1  oz. ;  hot  water  I  |Nnt ;  d.^v'' 
an<i  k>>f'|>  it  in  a  well-eorked  ht>ttie.  Fur  uv^  |Nit 
H  <ir  10  dro{iNof  this  liquid  into  the  water  of  a  h)i- 
cinth-^ii&X't  or  jar  for  hullMxis-rooted  plants,  chains* 
injj  the  water  every  MI  or  IxJ  days.  For  floweriof 
plaiitM  in  potH  a  few  dnqis  mu!«t  be  add<*d  to  the 
water  emj>loyed  to  moisten  them.    The  preferenes 


FLO  a: 

AsuU  be  ^Tca  to  rant  witer  for  tliii  puipoae.  A 
Bnilu  floM,  K>ld  by  Hr.  Potter  under  the  nuns  of 
"  liqaid  guuw,"  k  ma  eieallant  ailicla  to  pnimole 
tbajpawth  uid  akrijr  flowering  of  plulii 

Ploteen  may  he  pndutxd  in  wtnler  b;  taking 
op  the  plantp,  tieea,  or  ahnibB  in  the  ipnog.  M  the 
tiipe  when  the;  en  about  to  bud,  wllb  ■ome  of 
Ibeir  own  hhI  carefiiUy  pnaerred  uaoaa  the  roote, 
(lacing  them  uprifht  in  s  cellar  till  Michaelmu ; 
irben,  with  the  addition  or  tnah  earth,  lliey  are  to 
ba  put  into  proper  tube  or  veBcb,  and  placed  in  a 
•10*0  or  hothouee,  when  the;  must  every  monung 
be  noiiteiud  or  rcfnabed  with  rain-water,  to  which 
a  little  of  the  ■olotjao  above  lofDlioaed  hsa  been 
added.  Tbua  in  the  month  of  Febniuy,  fhiilj  or 
lOM  will  appear,  and  with  reqiect  to  Qowen  in 

EBcral,  if  they  are  nwn  in  pota,  at  or  before 
Ichaeimae,  and  watered  in  a  aimilai  manner, 
tbey  will  blow  at  Chrktmaa. 

FtowtTt  for  medicinal  paipoMtt  ahoold  be  ge- 
Ihenid  aa  »oii  aa  unfidded.  and  dned  aa  QKcaily 
aa  poBible,  at  a  gentle  beat,  the  calicea,  claw*, 
Ac.,  bring  previoualy  taken  liS;  when  the  floweri 
•M  amatl  the  calix  may  be  lell  on,  or  OTen  the 
whole  flowering  qtike  dried  without  mulilalion. 
Lmtimtelhwert  are  uaually  dritd  in  tfae  latter 
Mate.  BlueJlomeT;  aa  thosi  of  violeta,  buglos, 
&c.,Bhouldbe  dipped  for  a  oiomeat  into  bailin|;  wa- 
ter, befon  drying  them,  to  prcrent  Uisir  bi'eoniing 
jellow  or  diacolored.  The  color  of  the  pclala  of 
red  rose*  ii  beat  preeerred  by  quick  drying,  after 
which  the  yellow  aalherg  may  Iw  removed  byain- 
~  ~  *"  br  of  i»ea  and  pinlu  ia  improved  by 
iL  Compound  fioatrSf  with  pappoua 
•Beoa,  ougni  to  be  gathered  before  Ibey  are  entirely 
Opened,  ajid  fibould  be  dried  very  high,  to  preveol 
the  nwiHture  developiDg  the  pappi,  which  by  keep- 

^ would  until  them  for  medical  use. 
he  beet  method  of  drying  Smveia  in  to  ipread 
them  thinly  on  paper  traya  and  place  them  in  a 
,  current  of  dry  air.  (pref,     ■■ 


^ir 


".)  or  i 


For  odorl 


H  the 


een  75'  and  12UO  F., 
obarrriog,  however,  not  to  employ  tufllcieiit  heat 
Is  deetroy  their  color.  For  fragrant  and  aromatic 
flowem  the  heut  ahould  nnt  exceed  75°.  The 
flowering  [opa  of  plants,  as  tiioeo  of  lavender, 
vnrmwind,  melilol,  iUL.,  are  usually  tifd  in  aniall 
parcels  or  bundles,  loosely  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
tbeo  hungup,  that  they  may  not  gel  discolored  or 

'     le  odor  i>  very  fugacious,  as  Home  of  the  lilia- 


ilored  (Sci 
FLOWERS.  ARTIFICIAL  The  beauty  and 
value  of  these  pleaaiog  iui  Hal  ions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  mainly  depend  upon  the  [aete  and  inge- 
naity  of  the  maker.  The  delicate  lingeni  of  woman 
and  her  ready  powem  of  imitation  and  invention, 
enmbined  with  her  natural  afTection  for  the  floral 
world,  and  ber  ready  perception  of  the  true  and 
MUliful  in  nature  and  art,  have 


ilally  tD 
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recently  thin  plates  of  bleached  wbaleboiie  faava 
been  oaed  with  great  ancceas  for  lome  ptntiooa  of 
artificial  floweia. 

Aa  csiora  and  flsini,  the  following  are  employ- 
ed in  Paris  —Red,  carmine  dkadved  in  a  ^nliou 
of  aalla  of  tartar,  n  in  ■pirita  of  haitahom ;  yiUvt, 
tincture  of  turmeric  ;  green,  a  solution  of  distiUod 
verdigrii ;  blue,  indigo  disaolved  in  oil  oT  vitiiol, 
and  the  acid  partly  neutraliied  with  sail  of  tartar 
or  whiting;  vioUt,  liquid  archil,  mixed  with  a 
little  salta  of  tartar ;  Uioc,  liquid  archil.  Thea* 
colors  are  usually  applied  to  the  petals  with  tbo 

FLOWERS,  (In  Chemistkt.)    Pulvenlent  or 

flower-like  substaucea  obtained  by  sublimation,  as 
flownn  of  benioiu,  linc,  aulpfaur,  &c.  Tbe  lemi 
has  been  discarded  from  modem  chemical  nomen- 
clature, hut  is  attil  commonly  employed  in  familiar 

FLOWERS  OF  CALOMEL.  Calomel  rs- 
■ublimed  from  a  retort,  with  a  very  short,  wide 
neck,  kept  loo  hot  (br  it  to  cnodeuae  on.  into  a  re- 
ceiver balf  liUed  with  water,  and  aufficlently  hot 
to  steam.     A  fine  white   powder,  poaseaaing  the 

FLOWERS  OF  ZINC.  Syn.  FLoais  Zisci. 
ZincuH  Calcihatum.  Zihci  Oiiduh.  (P.  L.  be- 
fore 1B34.)  Oxide  of  lioc  obtained  by  the  rapid 
combustion  of  metallic  line  in  a  deep  crucible, 
placed  sideways  in  a  rurnace,  so  tlial  the  flowera 
may  be  collected  aa  lliey  form.  AnliGpusmodic. 
Date.  S  to  10  giB.  in  epilepsy,  &c.     Also  used  as 


.  Aquafortis  3  oi. ;  water  5  ox. ; 
h.  To  the  last  add  vordigria  1  oi.,  and  water  'i 

c.  Verdigris,  commoa  salt,  and  sal  ammoniac, 
in  powder ;)  strong 


acgarH 


lib.; 


obyb. 
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.    This  is 


asure.  This 
lumcnded  by 
iig  the  above 


the  clea 

ealtforle  ofCalloI  and  Piraaesi. 

II.  (For  steel.)  a.  Iodine  1  oi.; 
dr. ;  water  4  oi. ;  mix  and  diwolva. 

b.  Pyroligiieoua  acid  -l  ot. ;  alcoh 
and  add  nitric  acid  1  oi. ;  all  by  mi 
menstruum  was  employed  and  reco 
Mr.  Turrcl.  For  the  uictliod  of  uiii 
fluids,  see  Etciuxo. 

FLUID  MAGNESIA.  Prep.  Phico  recenUy 
precipitated  carbonate  of  magnesia  iu  a  bottle  oi 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  fill  it  by  means  of  a  so- 
water  apparatus  with  water  fully  charged  with 
lid  gas.  With  Blight  and  cautious  agita- 
iioa  toe  aerated  water  will  bccomi:  saturated  with 
magneeia.  A  scruple  of  carbonate  of  magneaia 
taken 


1  from  20  minutes 


0  hair  a 


d  the 


beverage  left  beautifully  clear.     (Oeo.  Raiatiick.. 


Chen 


f.4a.) 


FLUMMERY.  (I.y  Cookeri.)  A  species  of 
thick  hasty -pudding,  made  with  oatmeal  or  rice, 
flavored  with  milk,  cream,  almonds,  orange-floweia,. 
lemons,  dec.,  according  to  fancy.  Freath  fium- 
mery  ia  made  with  equal  parts  of  Uanc-mange  and 
cream,  aweeteaed  and  flavored.  Dutch  fiummery 
m  blanc-mange  and  ag^,  flavored  with  lemon  and: 
sweetened  All  these  are  poured  into  forma  audi 
aeived  cold,  to  eat  with  wine,  spirits,  cidst,  6m, 
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FLUOBORATES.    Sym,  Fluoboridei  Boko- 

FLUOKIDBB.     H YDRO FLUOR BORATR8.     ConipOUnds  of 

fluoboric  acid,  with  the  saliiiablo  bases.  Soe  the 
next  article. 

FLUOBORIC  ACID.  Syn,  Terfluoridb  or 
Boron.  A  peculiar  gascotui  compound  of  fluorine 
and  boron,  diiicoTered  by  Gay  Luaaac  and  Th^« 
nard. 

Prep,  Vitrified  boracic  acid  1  part ;  fluw  spar  2 
parts ;  mix,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  heat  in  a 
leaden  retort  A  colorless  gas  is  evolved,  which 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  forming  liquid  fluo- 
boric acid,  (Gay  LuKsac,  Tlidnard,  Dr.  Davy,)  or 
boro-hydrofluoric  acid,  (Berzolius.)  It  docs  not 
attack  glam,  but  rapidly  destroys  organic  sub- 
stances. Water  absorbs  700  times  its  volume  of 
this  gas.    (Davy.)      See  Borofuioridb  of  Hy- 

DROOEN. 

FLUORIDES.  C-ompounds  of  fluorine  with 
the  metals.     (See  Fluorine.)  . 

FLUORIDES  OF  CHROMIUM.  L  {Seaquu 
fluoride.)  Prep,  Dissolve  hydrated  oxide  of  chro- 
mhmi  in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  evaporate.  A 
crystalline  green  mass. 

II.  {Pei/fluoride,  Fluockromie  Acid.)  Fluor 
q>ar  3  parts ;  chromate  of  lead  4  parts ;  fuming 
(or  the  strongest)  sulphuric  acid  5  parts ;  mix  cau- 
tiously in  a  silver  or  leaden  retort  A  red  colored 
ffas  is  evolved,  which  acts  rapidly  on  gas,  forming 
nuosilicic  acid  gas,  and  upon  water,  forming  hy- 
drofluoric acid  and  chromic  acid.  The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  suflicient  to  effect  this  decom- 
position, the  former  substance  escaping  under  the 
form  of  gas,  and  the  latter  being  deposited  in  small 
crystals.     (See  Chromic  Acid.) 

FLUORINE.  The  electro-negative  elements 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  fluorides.  This  sub- 
stance, though  long  known  in  combination,  has 
only  been  lately  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  The 
honor  of  having  first  obtained  it  hi  an  insulated 
form  is  due  to  Baudrimout,  who  procured  it  by 
passing  fluoride  of  boron  over  minium  lieated  to 
redness,  and  receiving  the  gas  in  a  dry  vessel.  As 
thus  obtained,  it  is  not  absolutely  pure,  being  con- 
taminated with  small  quantities  of  hydrofluoric  and 
silico-fluoric  acids.  It  has  a  yellowish  color,  and 
an  odor  between  that  of  chlorine  and  burnt  sugar. 
In  this  state  it  does  not  act  on  glass,  but  combines 
directly  with  gold.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  with  tlie  mot&la  fliwrides.  The 
word  fluorine  was  ^ven  to  this  substance  from  its 
existing  in  fluor  or  Derbyshire  spar.  The  adjecti- 
tious  term  fluor,  (from  fluo,  I  flow,)  was  applied  to 
this  q>ar  or  mineral  from  its  ready  fusibility,  and 
being  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fu- 
sion of  certain  refractory  minerals. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.  Prep.  Powdered  fluor 
spar  and  silicious  sand,  or  powdered  gloss,  1  part ; 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  2  parts ;  mix  in  a  glass 
retort,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  collect  the  evolved 
gas  over  mercury. 

Remarks.  A  colorlesa  incombustible  gas,  Iiighly 
corrosive,  and  poisonous,  but  does  not  act  on  ^ass 
vessels,  when  they  are  quite  dry.  Water  abmrbs 
365  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  (Dr.  Davy ;)  but 
decomposition  ensues,  pure  hydrated  nlicic  acid 
being  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  state,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrofluoric  acid,  containing  only  two-thirds 
4d  the  silicic  acid  originally  present  in  the  gas,  be- 


ing formed.  (Benelins.)  This  solution  ■  called 
tUieated  fluoric  acid,  or  tilico-hydroJUtorie  acid. 
It  is  acki  and  corrosive.  By  the  actum  of  water 
of  ammonia  fluosilictc  acid  gas  is  completelj  de- 
composed, depositing  its  silica.  In  this  way  Dr. 
Davy  obtained  -^^^  of  its  weight  €»f  the  latter 
substance. 

I-XUX.  Syn,  Yum,  {Oer.)  Tuax,  {Fr.)  Fuon, 
{Lat,  from  fluo,  I  flow.)  In  Pathologt,  this  term 
is  occasionally  applied  to  dianiicea,  cholera,  and 
dysentery,  but  is  nearly  obsolete.  In  Chemistry, 
fluxes  are  substances  of  easy  fusibility,  which  are 
added  to  others  more  refractory,  to  promote  their 
fusion.    The  principal  fluxes  are  the  following: — 

1.  (Black  flux.)  Cream  of  tartar  S  parts ;  nitrs 
1  part;  powder,  mix,  and  deflagrate,  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  This 
is  merely  carbonate  of  potash,  mixed  with  char- 
coal in  a  finely -divided  state.  It  is  used  for  smelt- 
ing metallic  ores,  and  exercises  a  reducing  actiea, 
as  well  as  promoting  the  fbsion. 

2.  {White  flux,  Cornish  refining  flux,)  Creaa 
of  tartar  and  nitre,  equal  parts ;  deflagrate  as  IssL 

3.  (Morveau*9  reducing  flux.)  Powdered  glaa 
(containing  no  lead)  1  lb. ;  calcined  borax  2  oa. ; 
powdered  charcoal  1  oi. ;  mix.  Used  for  the  sans 
purposes  as  black  flux. 

4.  (Cornish  reducing  flux,)  Cream  of  taitir 
10  oz. ;  nitre  4  oz. ;  borax  3  ox. ;  mix. 

5.  (Crude  flux,)  Nitre  mixed  with  twice  iti 
weight  of  tartar,  without  deflagration,    iledocini^. 

6.  Borax,  tartar,  nitre,  sal  anrnioniac,  comaoa 
salt,  limestone,  glass,  fluor  spar,  and  several  other 
substances  are  lued  as  fluxes  in  metallurgy. 

Remarks,  On  the  large  scale  crude  tartar  ii 
employed. 

I-XDII^.  (From  feuille,  Fr.,  or  folium,  Lat^t 
leaf.)  Thin  leaves  of  polished  metal,  put  under 
stones  or  pastes,  to  heighten  the  efiect  Foil* 
were  formerly  made  of  copper,  tinned  copper,  tio, 
and  silvered  copper,  but  the  latter  is  tliat  wholly 
used  for  superior  worii  at  the  present  day.  Ther» 
are  two  descriptions  of  foils  employed,  viz.,  white, 
for  diamonds  and  mock  diamonds,  and  colored, 
for  the  colored  gems.  The  latter  are  prepared  by 
varnishing  the  former.  By  their  judicious  use  the 
color  of  a  stone  mav  be  often  modified.  Tbos, 
by  placing  a  yellow  foil  under  a  green  stone  that 
turns  too  much  on  the  blue,  or  a  red  one  tumiog 
too  much  on  the  crimson,  the  hues  will  be  bright- 
ened. 

Prep.  I.  (White  or  common  foil)  This  is  made 
by  coating  a  plate  of  copper  with  a  layer  of  silver, 
and  then  rolling  it  into  sheets  in  the  flatting  mill 
The  foil  is  then  highly  polished  or  varnished. 

II.  (Colored  foils.)   These  are  made  by  color- 
ing the  preceding  foil,  highly  polished,  with  certain 
I  transparent  solutions  or  varnishes.     The  fdlovring 
produce  beautiful  colored  effects,  when  judiciously 
employed : — 

a.  (Blue.)  Prussian  blue,  (preferably  Tumbuirsi) 
ground  with  pale,  quick-drying  oil.  Used  to  deep- 
en the  color  of  sapphires.  It  may  be  diluted  w^ 
oil. 

b.  (Green.)  1.  Pale  shellac,  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, (lacker,)  and  tinged  green  by  dissolving  verdi- 
gris  or  acetate  of  copper  in  it  2.  **  Se^quiferro- 
cyanurot  of  iron"  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  grind  them  with  a  stone  an**  culler  to 


FOI  3; 

•  btt  powder,  add  fmn  mutieb  (clean  and  atio  in 
iM  pinrder)  9  n. ;  gnnd  again,  add  ■  lillls  pyni- 
■ie  ipirit,  aod  again  grind  until  tbe  man  bocame* 
haoMgenaoiu  and  of  a  fine  traupaient  green  ;  the 
baaaty  increawi  wilh  tbe  length  of  the  grinding;. 
IIm  pR<loiiuniace  of  the  bichromate  tunu  it  on 
tbe  ycUowiah  gmn ;  that  of  the  lalt  of  iron,  on 
tbe  bluirii  gnen.  For  dh  it  is  to  be  thinned  with 
pjrtmiJic  ipiiit"  (Chemist,  iiu  338.)  Thia  ii  need 
bt  emeralda.  It  may  be  brightened  by  adding  a 
liltle  yellotr  vanidi. 

c.  (.Yellaie.)  1.  Variooi  (hadei  of  yellow  may 
ba  pndDced  by  tinging  a  weak  alcoholic  eolutioa 
«f  ahellac  or  maatich,  by  digesting  larmerie,  an- 
mmttQ,  mffron,  or  weolruu  aloit  therein.  The 
tmwr  ii  the  brij^tect  and  ni»t  fit  for  topaxeo. 
9:  Digort  hay  ■afiron  in  5  or  6  timea  ita  weight  af 
boiling  water,  until  the  latter  becomea  aufficiently 
calored,  filter,  and  add  a  little  eolutioa  of  gum  or 
Maffam.  When  dry,  a  coating  of  apirit  vamiah 
liiaald  be  applied. 

d.  {Red.)  Carmine  diaolved  in  ipirita  of  batta- 
boni,  art  weak  eolulion  of  ealt  of  tartar,  and  gam 
added  a*  aboTe. 

c.  {Oamil.)  Dragon'e  blood  diatriTed  in  recti- 
ted  qiirit  of  win; . 

/.  {Vintgar  garatl.)  Onnge  lake  finely  ten- 
fered  with  ahellac  raniiah. 

g.  (Amtlhyl.)  Lake  and  prunian  bliw,  finely 
ground  in  pale  drying  oil. 

k.  (Ea^lf  marine.)  Verdigria  tempered  in  ihel- 
lae  Tsmiah,  (alcoholic,)  with  a  little  pnuaiBn 
Una. 

i.  (Kuhif.)  I.  Lake  or  carmine,  ground  in  iwn- 
giaaL  3.  Lake  ground  In  ihellac  vaniiah.  Uard 
when  thi^  color  taroa  on  the  purple.  3.  Bright 
lake  graiind  m  oil ;  uied  when  the  color  tumi  on 
lbs  leaHet  or  orange. 

k.  (Diamond.)  I.  Cotff  the  iiuide  of  the  Kcket 
ia  which  the  atone  or  paste  is  la  be  act  with  tin 
Ml,  by  nieane  of  a  little  niB*  gum  or  aiie  ;  whrn 
dry,  poliah  tlie  mrfaco,  heat  the  Mckel,  fill  it  with 
wann  qutckiilTer.  lei  it  nO,  far  two  or  three  min- 
Mea,  then  poor  it  out  and  gently  lit  in  the  stone  ; 
laatly,  well  close  the  work  round  the  atone,  (o  pre- 
vent (he  alloy  being  shaken  out  3.  Coat  the  bot- 
Um  of  the  atone  wilh  a  film  of  real  ailver,  by 
pneipitaliag  it  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  in 
qarita  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  the  ojli  of  eaaaia 
and  elorea.  (.See  Silveiinq,)  Both  lhe«  meth- 
od vastly  increase  (he  brilliancy  both  of  real  and 
&ctitio<u  nms. 

Rtmarkt.  By  the  akilful  use  of  the  above  var- 
nialue,  jtood  imitations  of  the  gema  may  be  cheap- 
ly made  from  (ranaparent  white  glaaa  or  paste,  and 
when  applied  to  foila  set  under  colored  pastes, 
(factitioiw  geny,)  a  superior  effect  may  be  prodn- 
ced.  The  colors  must  be  reduced  to  the  finest 
state  powible  by  patittil  grinding,  as  without  this 
pRcaulion,  Iranaparent  aud  beautiful  shadea  can- 
BOtbeibrmed.  The  palest  and  cleanest  mastich, 
•ttd  las  diiBolved  in  alcohol,  and  also  the  palest 
•■d  qoickeet  drying  oil  ahootd  alone  be  employed, 
when  theee  aubstaucee  are  ordered.  In  every  Case 
the  colon  must  be  laid  on  the  foils  with  a  bnad 
wA  brash,  and  the  operation  ahould  be  performed, 
if  pMsibis,  at  once,  as  no  part  ahonld  be  erosted, 
M  twies  gone  over  while  wet.  If  the  cdor  be  not 
daep  anougb,  a  second  coal  may  be  given  trtmi 
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nt  one  has  become  jui'te  dry,  bnt  Ibis  prac- 
tice is  not  to  be  recommended. 

FOMENTATION.  Syn.  FoHurnn,  Fomeh- 
riTio,  Foroa,  (Lai.)  FoueNTiTioN,  (Pr.)  I.  Lo- 
;al  bathing,  with  heated  water,  sim[je  or  medi- 

IL  Tbe  liquid  used  lor  the  above  purpose. '  Fo- 
mentalioDS  are  chiefly  employed  to  allay  pain  and 
initatioo,  and  to  promote  suppntation  and  the 
healthy  action  of  the  parte. 

FOMENTATION.  Syn.  Cohhon  FoManrt- 
TioH.  Ftrrca  cokhdiiis,  (P.  L.  1746.)  Compound 
decoction  of  mallows. 

FOMENTATION,  ANODyWE.  Syn.  Fonta 
uoPTHua.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Poppies  1  oi. ;  elder 
flowera  i  OL  ;  water  3}  pints ;  boU  to  1 }  pints.  To 
relieve  pain. 

FOMENTATION,  ANTISEPTIC.  Sun. 
FoTuB  iimaEmciis.  Prep.  (Ger.  H.)  Decoction 
of  bark  lb.  ij  ;  inksion  of  chamomile  lb.  j  ;  spirits 


FoTus  ASTsiNOENB.  F.  RoaoaAHS.  Prtp.  (P.  H.) 
Bistort  and  pomegranate  peel,  of  each  9  oi. ;  aal 
ammoniac  j  oi. ;  red  wine  1  pint-,  infuse  at  a 
gentle  heat. 

FOMENTATION  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  Fo- 
Tus  i.'rrHaLiu>rriciJB.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Leaves 
and  Sowers  of  lansy,  woimwood,  and  chamomile, 
ofesch  Jiij;  water  Ihiij ;  boillolh.ij. 

FOMENTATION  OF  DIGITALIS.  Syn. 
FoHEKTiTH  DioiTjiua  Prep.  (Goy's  H.)  Leaves 
of  deadly  nightshade,  Jj ;  boiling  water  Ib-ij;  in- 

FOMENTATION  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn. 
FoaENTUM  CicuT*.  F.  CoMi.  Prtp.  (St.  B.  H.) 
Freeh  hemlock  leaves,  Jij  ;  (or  dried  leaves,  jj ;) 
water  IJ  pints;  boil  to  a  pint. 

FOMENTATION  OF  ELDER  FIXtWERS, 
Syn.  FoniB  s*i«»i;ci.  Prtp.  (P.  Cod.)  Elder 
flowen  3iiJ ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  macerate  1 

FOMENTATION  OF  SAL  AMMONIAC. 
Syn.  FoHENTUH  Ahuoni*  MuatATia  Prep.  (P. 
C.)  Cnnpaund  decoction  of  mallowe  Jixxij  ;  sal 
ammoniac  Jj ;  dinolve,  and  add  apirit  of  camphor 

'^FOMENTATION,  RESOLVENT.  Syn. 
FoTua  BEsoLvr.NB.  Prrp.  (Richard.)  Foroenla- 
tion  of  elder  flowers  Jviij ;  liquor  of  diacetate  of 
leadSss;  mit. 

FOMENTATION.  VINOUS.  Sy-i.  Fores 
VtHoeus.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Red  wine  1  quart; 
honey  livas ;  dinolve. 

FORCEMEAT.  Syn.  Fiaci.  (In  Cooer- 
av.)  A  species  of  sansago  meat,  either  served  up 
alone,  or  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes. 
Onr  notice  of  this  article  must  be  confined  to  the 
following  extracts  ftam  a  popular  System  of  Cook- 
ery:— 

"  Aecoiding  to  what  it  ia  wanted  for  ahould  be 
tbe  selection  ttma  the  following  list,  observing  that 
of  the  most  pungent  articles,  least  must  be  nseiL 
No  one  flavor  shoold  predominate  greatly ;  yet  if 
sevualdkdiea  be  served  tbe  same  day,  then  ibonU 
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be  a  marked  variety  in  the  tastes  of  the  force- 
meats, as  well  as  of  the  gravies.  A  general  fault 
is,  that  the  tastes  of  lemon-pee!  and  th}'me  over- 
come all  othen ;  therefore  the>'  sliould  only  be  used 
in  small  quantities.  They  should  be  consistent 
enough  to  cut  with  a  knife,  but  not  dry  and 
heavy.  Herbs  are  a  very  essential  ingredient ; 
and  it  is  the  copious  and  judicious  use  of  them  that 
chiefly  gives  the  cookery  of  the  French  its  supe- 
rior fla\*or.  To  force  fowls,  meat,  &c,  is  to  stuff 
them."     (Mrs.  Kundol.) 

"  Forcemeat  ingredients.  Cold  fowl,  veal,  or 
mutton  ;  scraped  ham  or  gammon ;  fat  bacon,  or 
the  fat  of  ham  ;  beef-suet ;  veal-suet ;  butter ; 
marrow ;  crumbs  of  broad  ;  parsley  ;  white  pep- 
per ;  salt ;  nutmeg ;  yelk  and  white  of  eggs,  well 
beaten  to  bind  the  mixture. 

**  C'old  sole  ;  o}'stera ;  anchovy ;  lobsters ;  tar- 
ragon ;  savory  ;  pennyroyal ;  knotted  maijoram ; 
thyme  and  lemon-thyme ;  basili;  sage ;  lemon- 
peel  ;  yelks  of  hard  eggs ;  mace  and  cloves ; 
cayenne  ;  garlic  ;  shalot ;  onion ;  chives ;  chervil ; 
Jamaica  {lepper  in  fine  powder,  or  two  or  thre6 
cloves." 

The  first  paragraph  contains  the  articles  of  which 
the  forcemeat  may  be  made,  without  any  striking 
flavor ;  and  to  tlieso  may  be  added  some  of  the 
different  ingredients  in  the  second  paragraph,  to 
vary  the  taste. 

I.  {For  fowU  or  meat.)  Shred  a  little  ham  or 
gammon,  some  cold  veal  or  fowl,  some  beef-suet, 
a  small  quantity  of  onion,  some  paisley,  very  little 
lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace,  and 
either  white  i>epper  or  cayenne,  and  bread-crumbs : 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  bind  it  with  one  or  two 
eggs,  beaten  or  strained.  For  forcemeat  patties, 
the  mixture  as  above. 

II.  (For  hare,  or  any  thing  in  imitation  of  it.) 
The  scalded  liver,  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a 
little  suet,  some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  marjoram, 
a  little  Hhulot,  and  either  onion  or  chives,  all  chop- 
ped fine ;  cniinbs  of  bread,  pepper,  and  nutmeg, 
beat  in  a  niortur  with  an  e^. 

III.  {For  finh  Boupn^  or  Jish  »teved  on  maigre 
dayn.)  Bi>ul  the  Hesh  and  soft  iNirts  of  a  middling 
lobntcr,  half  an  anchovy,  a  large ,  piece  of  boiled 
celcr)',  the  yrik  of  a  hard  egg,  a  little  cayenne, 
mace,  salt,  and  white  pepper,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuiri  of  bread-cruniljs,  one  ditto  of  oyster  li- 
quor, two  ouncrs  of  butter,  warmed,  and  two  eggH 
long  iM'atcn  :  make  into  balln,  and  fr}'  of  a  fine 
brown  in  butter 

IV.  {For  finh.)  Chop,  and  afterwards  pound  in 
a  mortar,  any  kind  of  firih,  adding  an  anchovy  or 
two,  or  a  ti'itN{NX)iiful  of  the  etatence  of  anchovies, 
(but  do  not  allow  the  taste  to  prevail,)  and  the 
yelk  of  a  liard-boilf d  egg :  if  fur  the  maigre,  pound 
butter  with  it ;  but  otherwiMe,  the  fat  of  bacon 
pounded  separat«'ly,  and  thru  mixed :  add  a  thinl 
portion  of  bread,  pn'pared  by  previounly  pounding 
and  making,  and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw  eggs. 

V.  [Ciimmtin  rral-ntuffing.)  Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  iMM'f-Nuet  and  cnnnlM  of  br(*ad,  chop  the 
Huet  v«*ry  tiiirly  :  chop  together  a  bundle  of  sweet 
herbs ;  add  to  them  a  tea  or  salt  si>ooiifiil  of  gnited 
lemon -fieel,  and  p(>p|>er  and  salt.  Tdr,  who  is 
good  authority,  olwrn-eH  that  "  it  would  not  l>e 
amim  to  add  a  piece  of  butter,  and  pound  the 
whole  in  a  mortar  ;'*  mix  it  up  with  eggs. 


06s.  Grated  ham  or  tongue  may  be  added  Is 

tliis  stuffing. 

By  mixing  with  any  potted  meat  or  game  aa 
equal  proportion  of  soaked  bread,  (which  will  al- 
ways be  4ighter  than  bread-crunilw,)  the  cook  will 
have  at  once  a  very  fine  species  of  farce,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  stuffing  olives,  fillets  of  fowl,  &c.  Bacon 
or  butter  must  always  be  substituted  for  suet  when 
the  forcemeat  is  to  be  eaten  cold. 

At  many  tables,  where  every  thing  eltce  is  well 
done,  it  is  common  to  find  ver}*  bad  stuffing. 

FORMIC  ACID.  (From  Formicm,  an  ant.) 
The  sour  liquid  ejected  by  ants  when  irritated,  li 
was  formerly  solely  obtained  from  these  insects  b\' 
distilling  them  along  with  water.  This  acid  was 
discovered  by  Gehlen,  but  first  prepared  aitificiallj 
by  Doebereiner. 

Prep.  I.  (Doebereiner.)  Tartaric  acid  3  parts; 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
ackl,  of  each  3  parts ;  water  5  parts ;  distil  in  a 
capacious  retort  into  a  well-cooled  receiver. 

II.  (Ure.)  Tartaric  acid  10  parts  ;  concentrated 
sulphuric  ackl  15  parts ;  black  oxkle  of  mftigaocse 
14  parts ;  water  20  to  30  parts ;  distil  as  last 

in.  (Mr.  C.  Watt,  jun.)  C-oal  naphtha  (or  py- 
roxilic  spirit)  1  part;  bichromate |Of  potawa  and 
sulphuric  acid,  of  each  3  parts ;  place  the  naphtha 
in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  funnel  tube ;  the  bichro- 
mate of  potassa  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
gradually  poured  down  the  funnel ;  while  the  acid 
is  being  added,  heat  is  to  be  applied,  when  the 
fonnic  acid  will  distil  over,  and  may  be  condensed 
in  a  vessel  kept  cool  A  portk>D  of  naplitha  will 
distil  over  with  the  fonnic  acid,  which  may  be 
again  treated  with  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sul- 
phuric ackl,  when  a  fresh  portion  of  fonnic  add 
will  be  produced.  If  this  acid  be  required  perfectly 
pure,  it  must  be  saturated  with  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potassa,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat  lo 
volatilize  any  small  portion  of  naphtha  with  which 
it  may  be  contaminated.  The  fonnic  ackl  is  then 
to  be  liberated  from  the  salt  b}'  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to  distillation,  when 
the  acid  will  be  obtained  perfectly  pure.  Thii 
process  yields  a  large  product   (Chemisl,  iii.  USX) 

IV.  (Liebig.)  a.  Starch  1  part:  peroxide  of 
manganese,  in  fine  powder,  4  parts ;  water  4  parts ; 
mix  in  an  alembic,  or  retort;  heat  to  104^  F.: 
then  add  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  by  degrees,  and 
after  the  frothing  is  over,  apply  heat  aiul  distil  off 
4^  parts  of  liquid.  The  retort  should  have  a  rapa- 
city equal  to  10  times  the  bulk  of  the  ingredients. 

h.  {On  the  small  scale.)  Starch  10  parts ;  per- 
oxide of  manganese  37  parts;  oil  of  vitriol  and 
water,  of  each,  30  parts  ;  as  last  Product.  3*35 
parts  of  an  acid  capable  of  ncutraliziug  15(  of  dr\ 
carbonate  of  soda. 

c.  {Pure  hydrated  formic  acid.)  I.  Introdae* 
formiato  of  lead,  in  fine  powder,  into  a  long  pa* 
tube,  connect  one  end  with  an  apparatus  erolvas 
Hulphureted  hydroi^en,  and  the  other  witlt  a  rr* 
reiver.  When  the  salt  is  entirely  dccouipo«rd 
(blackened  apply  a  tery  grntlr  li«ut.  'ind  roll'rt 
the  dixtilled  liquid;  lartly,  boil  tin*  prudurt  fori 
minute  f»r  Idv.  to  exfiol  any  adhering  Hulphurrtnl 
gas.  Tliiri  hydrate  contaiuH  1  atom  or  'iOj  of  «»- 
ter.  t}.  Dry  fornii:ito  of  lead,  1^  partu  :  oil  of 
vitriol  G  parts ;  water  1  part ;  distil  in  a  munaie  of 
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lime  bath.     This  hydrate  contaiiu  2  atoms  of 


d.  Foimiate  of  lime  10  parts ;  oil  of  vitriol  8 
parts;  water  4 parts;  distil.  Product  Nine  parts 
of  pore  but  dilute  acid ;  sp.  gr.  1'075. 

Kemarkt,  The  processes  e.  1  and  2,  yield  per- 
liBCtly  pure  hydrated  formic  acid,  the  others,  mere 
aoluiions  of  this  acid  in  water.  Tliey  are  all  limpid 
and  colorless.  The  fint  hydrate  (IV,  e,)  boils  at 
312^,  crystalHies  in  brilliant  scales  below  32^,  and 
has  the  sp.  gr.  1*2353.  The  second  hydrate  (IV, 
e,  2,)  boils  at  223^,  does  not  solidify  at  —5^,  and 
has  the  sp.  gr.  1*11.  Both  the  above  are  extreme- 
] J  corrosive,  and  rapidly  destroy  the  texture  of  liv- 
ing organic  substances.  The  jwoducts  of  the  other 
processes  are  very  dilute. 

Formic  acid  reduces  the  salts  of  mercury  and 
silver,  and  forms  salts  with  the  bases  termed  for- 
miaiet.  Most  of  these  may  be  formed  by  either 
saturating  the  acid  with  the  hydrate,  carbonate*  or 
oxide  of  the  base,  or  by  double  decomposition,  by 
adding  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  the  base  to 
another  of  an  alkaline  formiate.  They  are  all 
soluble  in  wateE. 

FORMIC  ETHER.  Syn,  Formiatb  op  Ox- 
IM  OF  Etuule.  P^^'  ^^  formiate  of  soda  7 
parts;  oil  of  vitriol  10  parts;  alcohol  of  90|,  6 
parts ;  mix  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  well-cool- 
ed receiver.  The  greater  part  will  distil  over  by 
the  heat  spontaneously  developed.  Purify  by 
a^tataon,  firrt  with  milk  of  lime,  and  afterwards 
with  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  limpid,  smells 
aromatic,  is  lighter  than  water,  soluble  in  10  parts 
of  that  fluid,  and  boils  at  128^  F.  (See  Ethbe, 
AWD  Ethers,  organic.) 

FORMO-BENZOIC  acid.  Syn,  Formutx 
•p  Hydrurkt  of  Bemzulk.  a  peculiar  acid  dis- 
eofvered  by  Winkler,  and  obtained  by  diswlving  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  in  water,  adding  muriatic  acid, 
evaporating,  and  treating  the  dry  mass  with  ether, 
which  diswlves  out  the  new  acid ;  it  may  be  do- 
colored  by  animal  charcoal,  and  obtained  in  crys- 
tals by  evaporation.  It  readily  combines  with  the 
bases,  forming  salts  called  formobenxoaUt. 

FORMOMETHYLAL.  Syn,  Formiate  or 
MrriiULE,  (tribasic.)  A  very  volatile  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  Kane,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
•ach  of  pyroxilic  spirit  and  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  3  parts  each  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water.  Sev- 
enl  products  first  distil  over,  and  after  the  boiling 
point  of  the  distilled  liquor  reaches  177^,  the  for- 
miate of  methule  begins  to  collect  in  the  receiver. 

FOR  MULE.  A  hypothetical  organic  radical, 
supposed  to  consist  of  2  eq.  of  carbon  and  1  eq.  of 
hydrogen,  of  which  formic  acid  is  the  oxide.  Its 
esEistence  is  inferred  from  the  constitution  of  cer- 
tain known  compounds.  (Liebig.)  Iodide,  bro- 
mide, chloride,  and  sulphurct  of  formule,  have  been 
obtained,  but  aro  only  interesting  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

FOXING.  The  spontaneous  souring  of  worts 
or  beer  during  fermentation  or  ripening,  ft  is  gen- 
erally occasioned  by  want  of  proper  attention  or 
■kill  on  the  part  of  the  brewer.    (See  Brewing.) 

FRAXININE.  a  peculiar,  soiuble,  bitter,  neu- 
tral, and  crystallizable  substance,  extracted  from 
the  bark  of  fraxinus  excelsior. 

FRECKLES  may  be  romoved  by  the  frequent 
application  of  dilute  spirits,  acids,  or  alkaline  solu- 


tions ;  the  latter  two  just  strong  enough  to  prick 
the  tongue.     (See  Cosmetics.) 

FREEMAN'S  BATHING  SPIRITS.  Opo- 
deldoc, colored  with  DaffVs  elixir. 

FREEZING.  Syn.  Congei.ation,  (Fr.)  Con- 
OELATio,  (LaL)  Gefrieruno,  (&er.)  The  con- 
version of  a  liquid  into  the  solid  state,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  portion  of  its  caloric    (See  Conob- 

LATION.) 

FRENCH  BERRIES.  Syn,  Persian  Ber- 
ries. Avignon  do.  Graines  d* Avignon.  The 
berries  or  fruit  of  the  rhamnus  infectorius.  They 
are  imported  from  France  and  Persia ;  those  from 
the  latter  country  being  esteemed  the  best  Their 
decoction  dyes  cloth,  mordanted  with  alum,  tartar, 
or  protomuriate  of  tin,  of  a  yellow  color ;  with  sul- 
phate of  copper,  an  olive,  and  with  red  sulphate  of 
iron,  an  olive-green  col<v. 

FRENCH  POLISH.  Prep.  I.  A  solution  of 
shellac  in  wood  naphtha,  (pyroxilic  spirit) 

II.  Pale  shellac  3  lbs. ;  mastich  6  oz. ;  alcohol 
of  90S,  3  quarts. 

III.  Shellac  2  lbs. ;  mastich  and  sandaric,  (both 
in  powder,)  of  each  1  oz. ;  copal  varnish  12  ox. ; 
alcohol  1  gallon. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  made  in  the  cold 
by  frequently  stirring  or  shaking  the  ii^gredients 
together  in  a  well-closed  bottle  or  other  vessel. 
French  polish  is  used  without  filtering.  (See  the 
next  article.) 

FRENCH  POLISH,  (TO.)  The  varnish  bo- 
in^  prepared,  (shellac,)  the  article  to  be  polished 
bemg  finished  ofT  as  smoothly  as  possible  with  glass 
paper,  and  your  ilibber  beine  made  as  directed  be- 
low, proceed  to  the  operation  as  follows: — The 
varnish,  in  a  narrow-necked  bottle,  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  middle  of  the  flat  face  of  the  rubber,  by 
laying  the  rubber  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and 
shaking  up  the  varnish  once,  as  by  this  means  the 
rubber  will  imbibe  the  proper  quantity  to  varnish  a 
considerable  extent  of  surface.  The  rubber  is  then 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  soft  linen  cloth,  doubled,  the 
rest  of  the  cloth  being  gathered  up  at  the  back  of 
the  rubber  to  form  a  handle.  Moisten  the  face  of 
the  linen  with  a  little  raw  linseed  oil,  applied  with 
the  finger  to  the  middle  of  it  Place  your  work 
opposite  the  light,  pass  your  rubber  quickly  and 
lightly  over  its  surface  until  the  varnish  becomes 
dry,  or  nearly  so ;  again  charge  your  rubber  as 
before  with  varnish,  (omitting  the  oil,)  and  repeat 
the  rubbing,  until  three  coats  are  laid  on,  when  a 
little  oil  may  be  applied  to  the  rubber,  and  two 
coats  more  given  to  it  Proceed  in  this  way  until 
the  varnish  has  acquired  some  thickness;  then 
wet  the  inside  of  the  linen  cloth,  before  applying 
the  varnish,  with  alcohol,  or  wood  naphtha,  aud 
rub  quickly,  lightly,  and  uniformly  the  whole  sur- 
face. Lastly,  wet  the  linen  doth  with  a  little  oil 
and  alcohol  without  varnish,  and  rub  as  before  till 
dry. 

To  make  the  rubber,  roll  up  a  strip  of  thick 
woollen  cloth  which  has  been  torn  on,  so  as  to 
form  a  soft  elastic  edge.  It  should  form  a  coil, 
from  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  work. 

FRICTION.  (From  /rico,  I  rub.)  In  Me- 
chanics, the  resistance  produced  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies.  The 
amount  of  friction  is  proportionate  to  the  rough- 
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neas  of  the  Burfacen.  Bodies  absolutely  smooth 
offer  no  rcsuitanco  to  each  other  of  this  kind;  but 
perfect  Bmoothncss  u  unattuinuble  by  the  most 
careful  polinhin)^.  Even  the  brilliant  surface  of 
the  diamond  poHseascs  asperitieH  which  exercise  a 
fiiniilar  effect,  but  in  an  immensely  less  decree  to 
the  rougher  surfaces  of  the  metals  employed  for 
machinery'.  To  lessen  the  amount  of  resistance, 
various  unctuous  subrftauces,  as  oil,  tallow,  sOap, 
blacklead,  &.C.,  are  used  by  enjrineers.  Each  of 
these  acts  by  impartiuj^  smootliness  to  the  points  of 
contact,  and  thus  lessens  the  amount  of  friction. 
(.See  Anti -Attrition.) 

FRICANDEAU.  (Fr.)  In  Cookkrv,  a  ragoOt, 
or  fricassee  of  veal.  The  same  term  is  sometimes 
(inipropiTly)  a|^li«d  by  cooks  to  stewed  beef,  hi^- 
ly  seasoned 

FRICiVSSEE.  (Fr.)  In  Cookery,  a  ragoftt,  or 
fricamce.  Any  stew,  hi<rhly  flavored  with  herbs, 
spices,  or  sauce.  SSmall  thin^,  as  chickens,  lamb, 
dtc.,  and  cold  meat,  are  usually  formed  into  fri- 
caraees. 

FRITT.  The  pnlverent  materials  of  glass, 
heated  until  they  coalesce  without  melting.  (See 
Enamkij),  (xijiKH,  and  Fastks.) 

FRirrERS.  (In  Cookery.)  Fried  batter.  A 
■pecies  of  pancake  containing  fruit  or  sweetmeats. 
Spanish  fritters  are  made  of  slices  of  French 
rolls  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  cream,  eggs,  sugar, 
and  Fi)ices,  and  fried  brown.  French  fritters  are 
made  by  beating  up  common  pancakes  with  eggs, 
almonds,  and  tlavoring,  (sugar,  orange-flower  wa- 
ter, and  nutmeg,)  and  dropping  the  paste  into  a 
stew  or  frying-pan  half  full  of  boiling  lard,  so  as  to 
fonii  cakes  the  size  of  largo  nuts,  which  are  cooked 
till  brown.  Curd  fritters  are  made  of  dried  curd, 
beaten  with  yelk  of  egg  and  a  little  flour,  and  fla- 
vored with  nutmeg.  Souffle  fritters  are  nothing 
but  rich  pitncikes,  flavored  with  lemon.  Apple 
and  othrr  fruit  fritters  are  made  by  mixing  up 
the  HJiecd  fruilH  with  rich  batter,  and  frjing.  Buck- 
wheat  fritter»y  or  Itockin^s^  arc  made  by  beating 
up  buckwheat  flour  to  a  batter  with  some  wann 
milk,  aildintif  a  little  veaKt,  letting  it  riiti.'  iM'forc  the 
Are  for  30  or  '10  minutes,  then  beating  in  some 
eggs  and  milk  or  wann  water,  as  required,  and 
frying  them  like  pancakes.  Buckwheat  frittera, 
when  well  pn.^pan'd,  are  excellent. 

FROST-BITES.  Wh.n  those  parts  of  the 
body  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  most 
languid  are  exposed  to  extreme  cold,  they  become 
frozen,  or  as  it  is  called,  frost-bitten.  Tlie  flngem, 
toes,  ears,  and  nose  are  most  liable  to  this  attack. 
The  remedy  is  long-continued  friction  with  the 
hands  or  cold  flannel,  avoiding  the  fire,  or  even  a 
heated  apartment. 

FRriT.  Syn.  Fructih,  (Lat.)  Fruit,  (Fr.) 
In  Botany,  the  ovarium  or  the  pintillum  arrived  at 
a  state  of  maturitv.  In  common  LANUiAtsE,  tJie 
tcnn  fruit  is  applied  to  any  product  of  a  plant  con- 
taining t!ie  H4'id,  more  especially  those  that  are 
eaten.  The  fruits  of  some  plants  are  improperiy 
called  seeds,  as  those  of  the  cereals,  caraway, 
parsley,  Slc. 

Fruits  an*  exteiiMively  i-inployed  as  articles  of 
diet  by  man,  both  as  luxuricM  und  nutritives.  The 
acidulous  fruits  an»  antiM'ptic,  a)>erieiit,  attenu- 
aiit,  diuretic,  and  refrigerant.  As  articles  of  diet, 
they  afford  but  little  nourishment,  and  promote  di- 


\  urrhcea  and  flatulency.  They  are,  howerer,  oect- 
sionally  exhibited  medicinally,  in  putrid  aflvctiooi, 
and  are  often  advantageous  in  bilious  and  d}Ypep- 
tic  complaints.  The  saeeharine  fruit*,  or  those 
abounding  in  sugar,  are  nutritious  and  laxative, 
but  are  apt  to  ferment  and  disagree  with  delicate 
stomachs  when  eaten  in  quantity.  Sione  fruits 
are  the  most  difllicult  of  digestion,  and  are  apt  to 
disorder  the  stomach  and  bowel*.  Fruit  sbooU 
never  be  eaten  in  lai^  quantitie*  at  a  time,  aad 
only  when  quite  ripe.  It  then  appears  to  ks 
wholesome,  and  to  be  a  suitable  corrective  to  tht 
grossness  of  animal  food ;  and  lo  exercaie  a  power- 
ful action  on  the  skin.  Many  cutaneous  dueusts 
may  be  removed  by  the  daily  use  of  a  roodents 
quantity  of  fruit,  or  other  fresh  vegetable  food.  It 
b  said  to  be  a  specific  in  scurry. 

Fruits  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  aad 
preferably  about  noon,  because  the  dew  and  moii- 
ture  deposited  on  them  during  the  night  and  earlier 
part  of  the  morning  will  have  evaporated.  Thtj 
should  be  quite  ripe  when  gathered,  but  the  soowt 
they  are  removed  from  the  tree,  after  this  point  ii 
arrived  at,  the  better.  Immature  fruit  never  keeps 
80  well  as  that  which  has  ripened  on  the  tree  ;  aad 
over-ripe  fruit  is  liable  to  be  bruised  and  to  lose  fla- 
vor. Plums  may  be  known  to  be  ripe,  b}'  partii^ 
readily  from  the  twigs, — Apricots  when  the  side 
next  the  sun  feels  soft  to  the  finger, — Peaches  aad 
nectarines  by  readily  parting  from  the  twig  wbea 
lifted  up  and  allowed  to  descend  n'itli  a  slight  jerk, 
— Figs  when  the  small  end  of  the  fruit  acquirei 
the  same  color  as  the  larger  one, — Graprs  hf 
their  transparency,  and — AppUs  and  pears  wbra 
they  begin  to  fall  from  the  trees.  The  1ms  fruit  u 
handled  in  gathering  the  better.  Peaches  and  arr- 
tarines  should  be  received  as  they  full,  in  a  smaO 
tin  funnel  lined  with  velvet,  held  beneath  them,  to 
avoid  tlieir  being  rubbed  or  bruisi'd.  or  t^en  touch- 
ed by  tlie  fingers.  Plums  sJiould  als^o  hr  handled 
us  little  as  possible,  to  avoid  rubbing  off*  the  blooa 
on  them. 

Ripe  fruits  are  preserved  in  the  fresh  state 
by  placing  them  in  a  cool,  dry  situation  on  shelves, 
so  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other ;  or  by  pack- 
ing them  in  clean  dry  sand,  sawdust,  straw,  braa, 
or  any  similar  substance,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
touching,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  action  of 
air  and  moisture.  (See  ArrLCs  and  Tea  as.  jtagv 
71.) 

Green  fruits  are  usually  preserved  by  saiiin* 
or  pickling,  or  by  bottling  them.  Tlie  I.iti'-r  h 
perfonned  by  filling  bottles  with  them,  either  alenr. 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar.  The  U4t>« 
are  placed  on  some  straw,  in  a  kettle  of  cold  wa- 
ter, and  heat  applied  until  the  water  boils,  a  hep. 
after  about  5  minutes,  they  are  taken  out  out-  h' 
one,  and  immediately  corked  d«jwn,  ]>ert'»*ct!y  air- 
tight, and  tied  over  with  wet  bladder,  und,  ;u'  snua 
as  they  are  sufficiently  cool,  scaled  over.  b\  «i'p- 
piiig  their  moutlis  into  bottle  wax  or  eeineut.  inrtl* 
ed  in  an  iron  ladle.     They  are  next  stowed  u««t 

m  ■ 

in  a  cool  place.  The  confectioners  ctunniuitly  na* 
ploy  the  heat  of  the  oven,  instead  of  that  ot  boii  J|( 
water. 

Fruits  are  preserred  in  sugar  by  sinipU  pack- 
ing them   in   it,  previously  n'duced  to  a  state  of 
powder,  and  keeping  them  in  a  very  coi>l  Hituntioa. 
I  The  more  succulent  varieties  are  commonly  tint 
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in  weak  alum-water  for  a  few  houn  to 
harden  them,  then  drainedi  and  dried. 

Fruits  are  preserved  in  sirup,  by  pouring  sirup, 
boiled  to  a  weak  candy  height,  upon  them,  so  as 
jiMl  to  cover  them.  The  next  day  the  nrup  is 
pound  off,  reboiled  to  a  weak  oandy  height,  and 
agaui  poured  on  the  fruit;  and  this  operation  is 
repeated  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  if  the  fruit  be 
▼«rj  juicy,  and  continue  to  weaken  the  sirup. 
When  the  sirup  does  not  appear  to  become  sensibly 
wsmkened,  the  fruit  must  be  taken  out,  and  placed 
IB  a  sieye  to  drain  and  dry.  Such  fruit  is  said  to 
be  candied.  It  may  be  left  in  the  sirup  if  prefer- 
fed,  when  the  yessel  must  ^  stored  in  a  cool  place. 

The  beautiful  white  efflorescent  appearance  of 
the  candied  fruits  and  peels  of  thQ  confecUoneis, 
is  given  by  sifting  over  them  ^ne/y-powdered  loaf 
•agar,  after  they  have  drained  and  become  almost 
dtyf  or  have  acquired  such  a  state  tliat  the  powder 
will  adhere  to  them  without  running.    (See  Su- 

OAB.) 

Fruits  are  preserved  in  brandy  or  other  spirits 
bj  simply  placing  them  in  bottles,  and  pourmg  it 
over  them.  It  is  advantageous  to  dissolve  a£>nt 
i  Uk  of  sugar  in  every  quart  of  spirit  employed. 
Hie  latter  should  not  be  under  proof,  (sp.  gr.  -920,) 
as  the  juice  of  the  fruit  contributes  to  weaken  it : 
ipiitt  40  n.  p.  will,  however,  preserve  some  varie- 
ties Juicy  fruits,  as  plums,  apricots,  peaches, 
ohoRies,  sic.,  are  usually  soaked  for  some  hours  in 
wmk  alum-water  before  immenuon  in  the  spirit 

Fruits  art  also  preserved  by  drying  them  in 
fhe  son  or  in  a  stove,  either  without  preparation, 
«r  by  first  dipping  them  into  a  lye  of  wood  ashes, 
ofl»  and  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt. 
The  imported  prunes,  plums,  raisins,  and  currants, 
•re  all  ann-dried. 

FRUMENTY.  Wheat  boiled  in  water  until 
quite  soft,  then  taken  out,  drained,  thinned  with 
milk,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavored  with 
aotmeg.  When  currants  and  eggs  are  added,  it  is 
called  **  Somersetshire  frumenty**  / 

FUEL.  (From /iwy/,  iV.Fr.)  Syn.  Combub- 
TIBLK,  {Fr.)  BacNNSTOFF,  {Oer.)  Any  substance 
used  for  the  production  of  heat  by  burning.  The 
foUowing  table  by  Dr.  Ure  presents  at  one  view 
the  relative  heating  powers  of  different  fuels : — 


•nast  OF 

COHBOSTIBLS. 

Foundu  of  water 
which  a  pound 
can  heat  from 
Uto21*2de|{. 

Pounds  of 
boiling  water 
evaporated  by 

1  pound. 

Least  weight  of 

atmospheric  air 

at  33  deg.  to  bum 

1  pound. 

Perfectly  dry  wood 

3500 

6-36 

5-96 

Ordinary  wood 

2600 

4-72 

4-47 

Wood  charcoal 

7300 

13-27 

11-46 

Fit  coal  .... 

6000 

10-90 

9*26 

«i/OKo          •       •       •       • 

6500 

11-81 

11-46 

Turf       .... 

3000 

5-45 

4-60 

Turf  charcoal 

6400 

11-63 

14-58 

Oil,  wax,  and  tallow 

78-00 

14-18 

15-00 

Alcohol,  of  the  shops 

52-60 

9-56 

11-60 

The  above  results  can  never  be  obtained  in  prac- 
tiee,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  (probably  if  to 
D  [wiw es  up  the  chinmey,  and  is  wasted.    1  lb. 


of  coal  is  usually  reckoned  sufficient  to  convert  7^ 
lbs.  (9  lbs.  Watt.)  of  boiling  water  into  steam^  or 
to  heat  414  lbs.  of  water  from  32°  to  212°.  1  lb. 
of  fir  wood  will  evaporate  4  lbs.  of  water,  or  heat 
22  lbs.  to  212°. 

FUEL,  ECONOMICAL.  Prep.  I.  Mii  coal, 
charcoal,  or  sawdust,  1  part ;  sand,  of  any  kind,  2 
parts ;  marl  or  clay,  1  part,  in  quantity  as  thought 
proper.  Make  the  mass  up  wet  into  balls  of  a  con- 
venient size ;  and  when  the  fire  is  sufficiently 
strong,  place  these  balls  according  to  its  size  a  lit- 
tle aboy/e  the  top  bar,  and  they  wiU  produce  a  heat 
considerably  more  intense  than  common  fuel,  and 
ensure  a  saving  of  one-half  the  quantity  of  coals. 
A  fire  thus  made  up  will  require  no  stirring,  nor 
fresh  fuel  for  ten  hours. 

IL  In  places  where  coal  is  scarce  and  dear,  a 
tolerably  good  fuel  may  be  made  by  mixing  the 
culm  or  refuse  dross  of  coal  with  clay,  and  moist- 
ening the  whole  with  water ;  masses  in  the  form 
of  bncks  or  balls  may  be  made,  which,  when  dry, 
will  bum  with  an  intense  heat  Where  peat  pre- 
vails, that  article  may  be  easily  charred  by  burn- 
ing in  a  covered  pit  or  stove ;  and  this  charred  peat 
will  be  found  to  give  a  great  heat  when  used  in  an 
open  fire ;  the  Dutch  make  much  use  of  their  turf 
in  this  manner.  Another  economical  fuel,  easily 
procurable  where  there  are  woods  of  Scotch  fin, 
consists  of  fir  cones  or  tops,  which  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  solid  woody  matter,  in  addition  to  the 
resinous,  and  are  excellently  adapted  for  domestic 
fires. 

FUEL.  (DoMiNio  Frick  ALBcaT's  Fatevt.) 
Jlfaferia2s  .-—-bituminous  schist,  which  u  a  slate 
or  dark-colored  stone,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  coal  and  charcoal ;  aluminous  clay — a  refuse, 
or  the  bottoms  of  the  acetate  of  alumina,  in  red- 
liquor  works;  ground  coal — a  refuse  from  coal- 
pits, which  dipuld  be  quite  free  from  sulphur; 
vegetable  gelatin,  or  tar — a  refuse  from  pyroligne- 
OUB  acid  works,  or  wood  distilleries ;  mineral  gela- 
tin or  tar — a  refuse  from  coal-tar  distillation  ;  and 
mineral  oil — a  refuse  from  naphtha  distillation. 

In  manufacturing  fuels  from  these  materials,  the 
patentee  proceeds  as  follows : — 5  parts  of  the  vege- 
table gelatin,  and  the  like  quantity  of  mineral  gel- 
atin, are  heated  in  a  pau  until  they  are  brought  to 
a  proper  consistence ;  and  then  10  parts  of  schist, 
ground  to  a  powder ;  10  parts  of  ground  coal,  and 
5  parts  of  aluminous  clay,  well  dried,  and  mixed 
with  4  per  cent  of  mineral  oil,  are  added  to  the 
gelatin.  The  ingredients  are  worked  into  a  paste, 
which  is  deposited  in  a  liole  in  the  ground,  near 
the  pan,  and,  when  cold,  forms  a  cake  or  flag, 
without  the  employment  of  a  press  or  mould.  (Lon- 
don Joum.  6l  Re  pert  of  Arts,  April,  1843.) 

FULIGOKALI.  a  preparation  of  soot  and 
potassa,  invented  by  Dr.  Poly  a. 

Prep.  Caustic  potassa  20  grammes ;  soot  100 
grammes ;  boil  with  a  little  water  for  1  hour,  di- 
lute with  more  water,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  put  the  product  into  warm,  dry  bottles. 

FULIGOKAI^I,  SULPHURETED.  Prep. 
Fuligokali  60  grammes;  caustic  potassa  14 
grammes ;  sulphur  4  grammes  ;  heat  the  last  two 
with  a  little  water,  and  when  combined,  add  the 
fuligokali,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  preserve  it  in 
dry,  well-corked  bottles. 

Remarks.  M.  Gibert  has  tried  fuligokaU  on  hii 
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patients  at  the  hospital  Saint-Louis,  both  internal- 
ly and  externallv.  He  made  a  pommade  of  30 
grammes  of  lead  ointment,  and  1  or  3  grammes  of 
fuligokali,  in  which  he  recognised  reMlutive,  de- 
tersive, and  stimulant  properties.  (Gaz.  des  H6- 
pitaux,  June,  1842.)     Bee  Anturakokall 

FULMINATING  POWDER.  Pren,  Nitre 
3  parts  ;  carbonate  of  potash  2  parts ;  nowers  of 
sulphur  1  part ;  dry,  and  reduce  them  separately 
to  fine  powder,  then  carefully  mix  them.  About 
20  or  25  gn.,  slowly  heated  on  a  shovel  over  the 
fire,  fimt  fuses  and  becomes  brown,  and  then  ex- 
plodes with  a  deafening  report 

FULMINATION.  Syn.  Fulminatio.  (Lat) 
FuLMiNATioN,  {Ft,,  from  fulmen,  a  thunderbolt.) 
Detonation.  The  term  is  applied  in  chemistry  to 
the  violent  explosion  of  a  fulminate, 

FLUMINIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  known 
only  in  a  state  of  combination,  composed  of  2  eq. 
or  52  parts  of  cyanogen,  and  2  eq.  or  16  parts  of 
oxygen ;  thus  having  exactly  the  same  ultimate 
composition  as  cyanic  acid.  Its  existence  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Liebig.  Its 
salts  are  the  metallic  fulminates.  (See  Gold, 
Silver,  Mercurt,  and  Zinc.) 

FULMINATE  OF  COPPER.  Prep.  Digest 
fulminate  of  mercury  or  silver  with  metallic  cop- 
per. It  forms  soluble  green  crystals,  that  ex- 
plode with  a  green  flame. 

FULTON'S  DECORTICATED  PEPPER. 
Black  pepper  deprived  of  its  husks  by  mechanical 
trituration,  or  bleached  with  chlorine. 

FUMARIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  produced 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  malic  acid.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Lassaigne.  Malic  acid  is  kept  heated 
a  little  higher  than  its  melting  point  for  some  time 
until  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  then 
powdered,  and  washed  with  cold  water,  to  remove 
any  undecompoeed  malic  acid.  It  forms  salts 
with  the  bases  termed  fumaraiee. 

FUMIGATION.  Syn,  Fumigation,  {Fr.) 
SuFFUMioATio ;  FuMioATio,  (La^,  (Tom  fumigo,  I 
sniokeO  1«  The  diffusion  of  gaseous  matter  or 
vapors  through  the  atmosphere,  for  the  purpbse  of 
destroying  contagion  and  infection.  2.  The  ex- 
posure of  solid  bodies  to  such  fumes  or  vapors  to 
remove  the  miasm  of  contagion  from  their  pores. 
3.  The  substances  employed  for  fumigation.  Chlo- 
rine is  the  most  powerful  and  certain  agent  for 
the  destruction  of  miasmata,  both  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  pores  of  solid  bodies,  and  admits  of 
ready  and  easy  application.  The  hypochlorites 
(chlorides  of  lime,  soda,  and  potassa)  are  the 
most  convenient  forms  of  employing  it  in  in- 
habited apartments^  as  they  evolve  the  gas  slowly, 
and  in  quantity  insufficient  to  afTect  the  organs  of 
respiration,  unless  large  quantities  of  them  are 
employed.  Chloride  of  lime  is  the  most  com- 
monly used  of  the  hypochlorites,  and  is  either 
sprinkled  about  the  floor,  or  exposed  in  shallow 
vessels,  as  earthen  dishes  or  plates,  in  various 
parts  of  the  apartment  It  is  used  both  in  the 
state  of  powder  and  solution  in  water.  Gaseous 
chlorine,  evolved  from  a  vessel  containing  the 
materials  for  its  production,  is  generally  formed 
too  fast  to  admit  of  its  application  to  inhabited 
apartments,  but  is  the  most  efficient  fumigation 
that  can  be  employed,  either  for  disinfecting  the 
itmospherey  waUs,  and  floors  of  rooms,  or  goods 


and  furniture  placed  m  them.  It  will  also  destroy 
every  species  of  vermin  contained  therein.  For 
this  purpose,  the  chimney,  door,  and  windows 
should  be  closed  up,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
gas.  The  vapon  of  nitric  acid  and  mnriatic  add, 
and  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  are  also  em- 
ployed as  disinfectants  in  the  same  way  as  chlorine, 
but  are  less  to  be  depended  on.  The  smoke  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  camphor, 
benxom,  Sic,  are  popular  disinfectants,  but  de- 
serve little  confidence.  Of  all  common  diseases, 
scariet  fever  appeals  to  be  the  one  most  requiring 
fumigation.  For  this  puipose,  chlorine  gas  or  heat 
should  be  employed.  The  infectious  matters  of 
certain  diseases,  eq^cially  scarlet  fever,  al«  either 
dissipated,  or  destroyed,  at  a  heat  about  that  d 
boiling  water.  (Dr.  Henry.)  Contagious  dis- 
eases are  very  commonly  propagated  in  the  me- 
tropolis  by  persons  having  their  linen  washed  by 
laundresses  who  perform  their  operations  m  the 
same  sinks  of  dirt  and  misery  in  which  they  live. 
(See  Chlorinb,  DuMNnccTANTB,  Murutic  and 
NftRic  Acids,  Pastillbs,  and  the  following  ar- 
tides  *) 

FUMIGATION,  BALSAMIC.  Syn,  Fumi- 
OATio  Bauamica.  Prep,  (Dr.  Dohm.)  Gum 
olibanum  lb.  ij  ;  gum  benzoin  and  storax,  of  neh 
lb.  ss ;  flowers  of  roses  and  lavender,  of  each  Ifj; 
mix.     Uned  in  hoopmg-cough. 

FUMIGATION,  CHLORINE.    Syn,  Dm- 

raCTINQ  FuMIOAYiON.      GUTTOIfMORVKAU*S  DO.    Fu* 
MOATIO    OxTHURLkTIOA.      SuFFUMIGATIO   GUTTOH* 

LkNA.    Prep.  (P.  Cod.)    Conmion  salt  3  paiti; 
water  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  2  parts ;  black    ' 
oxide  of  manganese  1  part;  mix  in  a  shallov 
vessel,  placed  m  the  centre  of  the  apaitmeDt 
This  must  only  be  used  for  unoccupied  rooms. 

FUMIGATION,  NITROUS.  Syn.  Niteic 
Fumigation.  Nitric  Acid  do.  Fumioatio  Ni* 
TROSA.  SurFUMIGATIO  CUM  AciDO  NfTRica  Frff 
(P.  Cod.)  Put  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water  into  a  porcelain  cup,  (any 
shallow  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware  will  do,) 
and  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  small  quantities  of 
powdered  nitre. 

Remarks,  Heat  causes  the  gas  to  be  evolved 
more  rapidly,  and  thus  renden  the  fumes  more 
oflensive,  without  increasing  their  eflicacy.  \  oc 
of  nitre  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  a  small  room. 
(Dr.  Bateman.)  The  vessel  containing  the  in- 
gredients should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment 

FUMIGATION,  TAR.  Syn.  Suffumigatio 
PicEA.  Prep.  (Sir  A.  Crichton.)  Norway  tar  1 
lb. ;  powdered  carbonate  of  potaish  ^  oz.  or  1  ox. ; 
mix,  and  heat  it  by  a  spirit  lamp.  The  potash  i> 
added  to  neutralize  the  acid.     (See  Inhalation.) 

FUNGIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  obtained  by 
Braconnot  from  certain  fungi — the  boletus  juglan- 
dts,  boletus  pseudoigniarius,  phallus  impudjcos, 
merulius  cantharellus,  peziza  nigra.  It  may  be 
prepared  by  boiling  the  expressed  juice,  filtering, 
evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  sirup,  and  di- 
gesting in  alcohol.  The  residuum  milst  be  dii' 
solved  in  water,  and  precipitated  with  acetate  of 
lead  ;  and  the  precipitate,  after  being  washed, 
must  be  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at 
a  gentle  heat;  the  remaining  solution  most  be 
filtered  and  evaporated.    Itb  a  soar  deDquescent 
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FURNISHING.    '•WhoDyoudflngntoruniBl 
a  bouse,  lakfl  core  to  hI  out  od  a  right  principli 

lake  of  neatneai,  sad  for  ■  pleMing  effect  to  thi 
ejre,  that  there  abould  be  a  hamuiiiy  or  colon, 
and  alio  a  nmilaiHy  of  ■tyle  in  the  main  atticlca 
of  furniture.  Therifore,  if  yi 
tittlB  taits  and  judgmBut  in  your  firil  Kleclioiu, 
jOn  may  find  that  you  have  cammilled  a  blundi 
which  irill  «h(  you  much  niboequenl  aanoyaiici 
For  eiampls,  let  the  tinta  of  the  cupet,  of  the 
paper  or  paiot  of  the  walla,  and  of  the  window 
coitaini,  be  all  in  harmony  ~  ~ 
cither  poeacaa 


□eial  resemblan 


with  each  other.  If  the  color  of  youi 
K^arictt  and  the  color  of  your  walla  or  carpet  blui 
B  rooat  inhaiDionioua  and  unpleajing  eSect  will  he 
produced ;  but  brown  and  green,  or  green  and 
fiM,  will  be  in  barmony,  and  may  V-  -  '-- 
placed  together.  Carpela  being  thi 
pnWTe  articlea,  it  \»  aafeal  to  buy  tbem  (int,  and 
then  to  let  Iheir  color  lead  the  lone  and  atylo  of 
cnrtaini,  paper-hanginga,  ehair-coren,  hearth- 
tuga,  and  all  other  aiticles.  It  is  alao  a  good 
ecoaomical  plan  to  buy  carpeta  of  the  aame  pat- 
tern for  BTveral  rooma,  because,  in  the  event  ol 
lenwval  to  a  house  with  different  nied  apart- 
menla,  a  piece  of  one  carpet  may  be  taken  to  eke 
out  another." 

FL'RNITURE,  VARNISHED.  Thii  may 
be  finiehed  olf  eo  as  to  look  equal  to  the  best  Frtnch 
fali»htd  wood,  m  the  following  manner,  which  a 
alao  auilable  lo  other  Tarnished  surfaces. — Takt 
two  ounces  of  tripoli  powdered,  put  it  into  an 
rarthen  pot,  with  just  enough  water  to  carer  it 
then  take  a  jrieco  of  white  flannel,  lay  it  orer  e 
piece  of  cork  or  rubber,  and  proceed  lo  polish  the 
Tamish,  alwaya  wetting  it  with  the  tripoli  and 
It   will  be  known   when  the  proceaa  is 

9    is   a    fa 


sponge 


Tenglo. 


I  by  wiprnj 


When 


'rving  whether 


i,  take  a 


mutton  snel  and  line  Sour,  and  clean  the  work. 

FURS  may  be  preserved  from  mothi  and  in. 
•sets  by  placing  a  little  colocynth  pulp,  (bittei 
apfdea,]  or  spices,  as  cloves,  pimento,  Alc-,  wrapped 
in  muslin  among  them )  or  they  may  be  wastied 
in  ■  very  weak  solution  of  comwivo  sublimBte  in 
warm  water,  (10  or  IS  grs.  to  the  pint,)  and  after. 
wards  carefully  dried.  Fun,  as  well  as  every 
other  species  of  clothing,  should  be  kepi  in  a  e* 
dry  place. 

FUSIBLE  METAL.  Prep.  I.  BIsnnth  8 
naits  ;  lead  S  porta  ;  tin  3  parts  ;  melt  together. 
Melta  below  313°  Fahr. 

II.  Bismuth  S  parts ;  lead  5  parts ;  tin  3  parts. 
MelU  in  bailing  water. 

[II.  (Onion^.)  Lead  3  parts ;  tin  3  pafla ;  bit- 
mnlh  5  puts  ;  mix.     Melts  at  197°  F. 

Jleaiarif.  The  above  are  used  lo  make  toy- 
nioaaB,  to  surprise  children  by  their  melting  la  hot 
bqaon ;  and  to  form  pencils  for  writing  on  BBea* 


skin,  or  paper  joepared  by  rahbipg  burnt  hartshorn 

FUSION.  ,Syn.  FumoM,  (fV.)  Funo,  (int., 
rnun /undo,  I  pour  oul.)  InCuEHisTaT,  thelique- 
faclioa  of  solid  bodies  by  the  action  of  heat.  Tho 
term  a^umus/unon  has  been  applied  to  the  melt- 
ing of  sails  in  their  combined  water  when  heated  ; 
and  the  term  ignetna  fiaan  to  the  liqne  faction  of 
bodies  by  heat  alone. 

The  reiMtU  in  which  sohslances  are  fused  are 
formed  of  varions  msleriats  and  shapes,  according 
lo  the  properties  of  the  solid  operated  on,  and  prin- 
cipally with  reference  to  the  heat  required  for  its 
fusion.  In  every  casa  the  containing  vessel  should 
be  capable  of  sustaining  the  proper  negree  of  heat 
without  melting  or  cracking,  and  should  also  be 
capable  of  reosting  the  action  of  the  subataocM 
melted  in  them.  Crueiblet,  made  of  very  refrac- 
tory clay,  are  employed  for  high  temperatures, 
and  metallic  or  earthenware  vesseb  for  lower  ones. 

FUSTIC.  Syn.  Old  Fustic.  Lioxuh  Mori 
TiNcroai.*,  (Xof.)  Ukuhou,  (Oer.)  Bon 
lAVSS,  (Fr.)  Tho  wood  of  the  nuni«  tinctOTM. 
Its  decoction  dyes  woolleno  pellow  at  diKrent 
shades,  according  to  the  morAmt  Alum,  tartar, 
and  spirits  of  tin  brighten  the  tint ;  acetate  and 
sulphate  of  iron  and  common  salt  darken  it ;  with 
sulphate  of  iron  tl  givea  olivet  and  brouins;  with 
the  indigo  vat  and  sulphate  ol  indigo  green.  These 
colors  are  very  penounenL  Its  yellow  turns  on 
the  lemon  when  pale,  and  orai^  when  darker. 
1  lb.  of  fustic  will  dye  3  to  5  lbs.  of  wool.  The 
fuiltt,  or  yttUw  fattic  of  the  dyeis,  does  not  give 
permanent  colors. 

GALL.  Syn.  BiU.  Bius ;  Ffl  ;  {Lat.) 
FiF.L  ;  Bilk  ;  (Fr.)  A  iMlter  fluid  secreted  by  the 
liver  \  in  part  flowing  into  the  intestines,  otid  in 
part  regurgitating  into  the  gall.bladder.  Ox  Giu. 
{fel  b<nii»)  is  largely  employed  in  the  arts.  WiiitI 
Data  Giix  {felt  urtfj  has  been  occasionally  ei- 
bibiled  as  an  anti-eiHleptic ;  Hue's  GtLi.,  {ftl 
ItpoTiw,)  and  tho  Giu.  of  thk  Sri-usH,  have  been 
used  as  coUyria  in  cataract ;  the  Gall  or  Eeta 


1,  kc. 

'  GALL,  REFmED.  (OX.)  Syn.  Fei.  Boy™ 
FvaiFiciTUii.  Prep.  I.  AUow  fresh  oi-gall  to 
repose  for  13  or  15  hours,  decant  the  clear,  and 
evaporate  lo  (he  consistence  of  a  thick  sirup,  in  a 
water-hath  ;  then  spread  it  Minly  on  a  dish,  and 
eipoae  it  helbre  the  fire,  or  to  a  curTont  of  dry  air, 
until  neariy  dry.  It  will  then  keep  for  yean  in 
wide-mouthed  bottles  or  pots,  covered  over  with 
bladder.    For  un,  a  little  is  dissolved  in  water. 

II.  Fresh  gall  1  pint ;  boil,  skim,  add  pounded 
alum  I  m~  ;  ^1  again,  until  the  alum  is  dissolved, 
and  when  sufficiently  cool,  pour  it  into  a  bottle, 
and  loosely  cork  it  down  ;  in  a  similar  manner  bnl 
and  skim  another  poA  of  gall,  and  add  to  it  I  oz. 
of  common  salt,  boil  (ill  divolved,  and  coo)  and 
bottle  as  above.  In  three  months  decani  the  cltar 
ttota  both  bottles,  and  mix  tbem  in  equal  qnanti- 
tiea ;  the  clear  portion  must  then  ba  separated  tmm 
the  coagulum  by  suhBdenee  or  filtration.  Vte.  It 
is  employed  by  artists  to  fix  chalk  and  pencil  dfaw- 
.   .      .....■......_     ._■-..         rethogioBsi- 
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UMi  from  ivory,  tracing  paper,  Sec,  It  b  also  used 
to  extract  grease  and  oil  from  clothes :  for  the  latter 
parpoBe  it  answere  admirably. 

GALLATES.  Salts  formed  of  the  gallic  acid 
with  the  bdHea. 

GALLIC  ACID.  Syn,  Acidum  Gallicum. 
(L.if.,  from  galltf,  galls.)  Prep.  I.  Bruised  galla 
1  oz. ;  water  1  lb. ;  boil  to  B  ox.  and  atrain ;  dis- 
solve 2  oz.  of  aliiiii  in  water,  precipitate  the  alumina 
with  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  after  edulcoratiou, 
mix  it  with  the  decoction,  frequently  agitate  with 
a  gloss  rod,  and  the  next  day  filter ;  then  wash 
the  precipitate  with  water,  until  the  latter  ceases 
to  blackf  n  sulphate  of  iron  ;  mix  the  washings 
with  the  filtered  liquor  and  evaporate,  when  gallic 
acid,  in  fine  needles,  will  bo  obtained. 

H.  Expose  a  filtered  decoction  of  galls  in  an 
open  vessel ;  it  will  grow  mouldy,  and  become 
covered  with  a  thick  glutinous  pellicle,  and  glutin- 
ous flocks  will  fall  down.  In  two  or  three  months, 
the  sidt>ti  of  the  vessel  and  the  under  portion  of  the 
jH'llicle  will  be  covered  with  small  yellow  cr^'stals 
of  gallic  acid. 

III.  Add  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  tannic 
acid  (tannin)  to  Milphuric  acid,  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate fulls  ;  collect  the  powder,  wasli,  and  dis- 
solve it  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  :  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  cool,  and  collect  the 
cr)'MtalH  of  gallic  ucid  which  will  form  in  consid- 
eruble  quantity.     (Liebig.) 

Remarks.  (luUic  acid,  us  obtained  by  either  of 
the  above  fomiM,  is  never  quite  pure  ;  but  it  may 
be  purified  by  combining  it  with  oxide  of  lead,  and 
dcconiposiug  the  con)|>ound  (frallate  of  lead)  by 
Hulphurotfd  hydrogen.  The  sulphuret  of  lead  acts 
like  animul charcoal  in  rcmovingthc  color.  (liielNg.) 
Tlie  principal  use  of  pure  gallic  acid  is  in  the  art 
of  photography. 

Propn.f  4*'**  Brilliant  priitmatic  crystals,  of  a 
pale  yellow  color,  soluble  in  both  water  and  alco- 
hol. Its  aqueous  solution  decoui)iO!H>.s  ijy  exIK)^-urc 
to  the  air.  It  blackens  the  suits  of  iron.  Dis- 
solved in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  fonns  a  def>p,  rich, 
red  solution,  which  when  thrown  into  water, 
drops  the  gallic  ucid,  d>'prived  of  t<onie  of  its  water. 
((^HjOo  Robiquet.)  This  sult-xtance  is  t<olublc 
in  the  ulkali.s,  uud  dyes  cloth  like  madder.  When 
Btmnjjly  healed,  gallic  ucid  is  converted  into  meta- 
fiallic  acidn  pyronallir  arid^  cfr. 

With  the  bases,  gallic  uei<l  forms  salts,  called 
pallaten : — Sipkr-gaijati:  ok  Ammonia  is  made 
by  ueutrulizing  I  part  of  gallic  ucid  with  uniniouia. 
then  uddintr  1  part  of  acid  nion*.  and  erystulliziug ; 
(■ALI^VTK  UK  LkaI)  is  obtained  hy  eilluT  adding 
acetate  of  lead  to  a  warm  hoUititMi  of  gallic;  arid 
in  excess,  or  hy  adding  the  former  to  the  latter  at 
the  i)oiling  i>oiut.  The  first  is  a  tttiprrt^fillate^  the 
latter  a  limir  salt.  Tlie  alkaline  palltites,  and 
thos4»  of  cobalt y  iron^  manizannief  nicklr,  and  zinCf 
are  soluble,  tin*  rest  insoluble. 

Till'  following  summur>'  of  some  n-cent  ond 
vuluabh*  res<'urches  on  gallic  acid  may  prove  in- 
terestini;  to  the  reuder : — 

'*  1.  Tannin  nuiy  be  converted  into  gallic  acid 
under  several  influence  ;  first,  as  M.  Felouze  ob- 
sen-ed,  under  that  of  oxygen,  and  under  tliat  of  a 
ferment. 

•'  U.  IVrtain  chemical  liodies  prevent,  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  couverMon  of  tannin  into  gallic  acid. 


"  3.  It  is  not  to  the  phenomenon  of  h-hmmcmmmt 
that  this  conversion  must  be  attributed. 

"  4.  The  fennent  of  nutgalls  converts  sugar 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid»  as  does  that  of 
beer. 

"  5.  Beer,  yeast,  muscular  flesh,  and  casrooi 
matter,  change  tannin  into  gallic  acid. 

'*  6.  Finally,  in  the  couvemion  of  tannin  into 
gallic  acid,  the  quantity  of  gas  disengaged  ■ 
scarcely  perceptible."  (M.  Antoiuo  Lorocqne, 
Chem.  ii.  193.) 

GALIjS.  Syn.  Gallnlts.  Galla.  {Lmt) 
Gallapfkl,  (Ger.)  Noix  de  Gallr,  (Fr.)  The 
best  galls  arc  those  imported  from  Aleppo,  knows 
in  commerce  as  black  or  bli:k  calls.  {Jdall^  si- 
grtt  seu  cvruleo't)  and  after  them  (ireem  (ialU^ 
{Gallaviridet.)  Itoth  these  are  gathered  befon 
the  insect  has  esca}NMl,  are  styptic  and  powerfully 
astringent.  White  (ialls  (GalUr  a!h<e)  are 
ligliter,  lera  astringent,  and  inferior.  (aulLs  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  thf'y  coosii* 
tuto  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  all  the 
shades  of  blacks,  and  are  also  employed  to  fix  or 
improve  several  other  colors.  A  decoction  of  galb. 
to  which  a  little  green  co}>peras  and  gum  arabic 
has  been  added,  forms  common  writing  ink. 

GALIjSTONE.  Syn.  Caltl'U's  cvsticis  bo- 
viNra.  Formed  in  the  gull-bladder  of  neat  rattle 
in  winter,  when  they  are  fed  upon  dry -food.  L'std 
as  a  yellow  pigment,  and  in  medicine.  Dose,  1 
gr.  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulency. 

GAMBOGE.  Syn.  Caxbogja.  (>ambocu, 
(Lat.)  GoMME  GuTTK,  (Fr.)  Gitti,  (f/er.)  Thie 
drug  is  a  drastic  purgative,  and  in  quantity  a  vio- 
lent poison.  **  '1  he  deaths  which  have  oecurrrd 
from  the  use  of  enormous  quantities  of  Morrftoa'i 
pills,  are  mainly  ascribable  to  the  gamboge  cob- 
tained  in  those  medicines.**  (Pen*ira.)  It  is  hence 
of  much  importance,  in  medico-legal  res4-archt-s.  to 
lie  able  readily  to  recognitx^  the  prr*M*nce  uf  ihi« 
dnig.  This  may  be  done  in  the  way  dtsrr.hcil 
under  the  head.  Extract  of  (*olim-v.ntii.  -covr.' 

(iAMBOCaC  A<*ID.  Syn.  (;AMDomc  Arin. 
(■AMBOtii:  Rksin.  Prep  Digcht  gamboge  in  tlhtt 
and  evaporate.  An  orange  or  red-colored  resiu, 
very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  givin*;  an  ap- 
preciable yeIlowne»«  to  lO.OOU  timi-H  its  wris;ht 
of  the  lutter.  With  the  caustic  alkalis  it  fonue 
dark  red  solutions,  which  an*  alkaline  ifam&oj^i- 
ateSi  from  which  the  acid  is  precijiitated  unchanc^ 
by  alkalis.  Added  to  a  solution  of  aeftate  of  lead, 
it  throws  down  a  yellow  gambufriate  of  lead,  aad 
from  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iron  and  copper,  gam- 
bo^iates  of  those  metals. 

GARCiLE.      Syn.  (iargarism.      (■ar(.  irime, 

{Fr.)       (iARfiARISMA,  («ARUARISMrs,    («  ^RflARlsMl  H. 

( I^at..  fn»m  yu/yyu^utii',  to  gargle.)  A  gargle,  or  wash 
for  the  throat.  (targU-s  are  applied  by  uliowinga 
small  ftioutht'ul  to  nni  as  nnirh  as  {Mfewible  o\'rr 
the  aflected  parts,  by  holding  the  head  liackward*. 
and  hreuthiug  tlmiugh  it,  by  which  means  Uie 
liquid  is  ac^itated  aud  its  action  promoted,  lliey 
should  not  l>e  swallowed. 

<;AR(;LE,  ANTISCORBrTIC.     Syn.  (;ab- 

GARIPMA  AxTISi'ORBLTlCl'M.       Prfp.    [V-  C 'od.)    BJ- 

ter  species  oj ;    Iwiling  water  5viij  ;    inarrrate  1 
hour,  strain,  and  add  sirup  of  honey  y\  ;  antiscor- 
butic tincture  5j- 
GARGLE,  ANTISEPTIC.  Syn.  G.  Axtiset- 
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ncoM.  Prep.  (Fr.  H.)  Decoction  of  bark  Jvj  ; 
camphor  20  gn. ;  sail  ammouiac  5  to  15  grs. ;  mix. 
For  putrid  Hore  throat*  dLc. 

GARGLE,  ASTRINGENT.  Sun,  G.  As- 
TBiiiaENS.  Prt]^  I.  (Collier.)  a.  Tincture  of 
galU  f  3ij ;  honey  Jab  ;■  water  f  Jvj ;  mix.  In  re* 
l&zalion  of  the  avula  and  faucee. 

6.  boney  3hr ;  tincture  of  mynfa  3iij ;  powder> 
cd  alum  3ij  ;  injnnon  of  rosee  (co.)  f  Jtbb  ;  mix. 
Antiseptic  and  aatringent    As  last. 

IL  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Infusion  of  roses  Jvij ; 
dHate  sulphuric  acid  f  3j ;  tincture  of  catechu  f3vj ; 
lT»iwl*»Hum  f3iss ;  mix.  For  relaxation  of  the 
OTola. 

III.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  Alum  3ij ;  decoction  of 
bark  ^xi) ;  honey  of  roses  Jias ;  mix. 

IV.  (U.  C.  H.)  To  the  last  add  alum  Sj 
GARGLE,   COMMON.     Syn.   G.  commune. 

Prtp,  L  (£.  H.)  Water  Jyj  ;  mtre  3j ;  honey  of 
IQRS  ^  ;  mix.     Fot  ordinary  sore  throat 

IL  Instead  of  nitre  use  borax  3ij. 

GARGLE,  DETERGENT.  Syn,  G.  Deter- 
QBSB.  Prep.  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  Nitre  3ij ; 
honey  of  roses  f  3iv ;  infusion  of  roses  f  ^vss ;  mix. 
In  inflammatory  sore  throat 

GARGLE,  EMOLLIENT.  Syn.  G.  kmoi>- 
UBicB.  Prep.  (Buchan.)  Althsa  root  1  oz. ;  figs 
3  oc. ;  water  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  strain. 
Demulcent ;  soothing. 

GARGLE,  MERCURIAL.  Syn,  G.  Ht- 
MuncYEi.  G.  IItdrargyei  Bichloridi.  G.  Sub- 
UMATi  CoRRosivi.  Prep,  (P.  C.)  Corrosive  sub- 
limate 2  gts. ;  barley  water  1  pint ;  honey  of  roses 
(ij ;  mix.     For  sypliilitic  ulcers  in  the  throat 

GARGLE  OF  ALUM.  Syn.  G.  Alumims. 
Prtp.  I.  (P.  C.)  Alum  3ij  ;  infusion  of  roses  ^vj ; 
hooey  of  roses  ^  ;  mix. 

II.  (Grant)  Alunl  ^ ;  tincture  of  myrrh  ^ss ; 
peppermint  water  f  Jvij  ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are 
astringent,  and  used  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula, 


GARGLE  OF  BORAX  Syn,  G.  Boracis. 
Prep.  (Fr.  H.)  Borax  3ij  ;  rose  water  f  JviJ  ;  ho- 
ney fj.     In  thrush,  iui. 

GARGLE  OF  CAPSICUM.  Syn.  G.  Cap- 
nci.  Prep.  I.  (St  B.  H.)  Capsicum  3iij ;  com- 
mon salt  5J ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for 
12  hours,  strain,  and  add  distilled  vinegar  1  pint. 

II.  (U.  C.  H.)  Tincture  of  capsicum  f  3j  ;  wa- 
ter f  Jvj ;  vinega{  f^  ;  mix.  Used  in  ulcerated 
sore  throat  and  scariet  fever. 

GARGLE  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SODA.  Syn. 
G.  SoDJC  CiiLORiNATiB.  Prep.  (Cropland.)  Liquor 
of  chloride  of  soda  f3xij  ;  honey  5» ;  water  f  Jvj  ; 
mix.     In  putrid  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever. 

GAR(;LE  of  CHLORINE.  Syn.  G.  Chlo- 
MXii.  Prep.  (Fr.  II.)  Chlorine  water  Jss ;  situp 
Si ;  Water  f  iiv  to  f  Jvj  ;  mix.     Used  as  the  last 

GARGLE  OF  CINCHONA  BARK.  Syn. 
G.  CiNciioN.«.  (For.  H.)  Decoction  of  cinchona 
f  }▼!) ;  simple  oxymel  ^  ;  mix.  Antiseptic  and 
astringent 

GARGLE  OF  CYANURET  OF  MERCU- 
RY. Syn.  G.  IItdrargtri  Ctanureti.  Prep. 
(Cnllerier.)  Cyanuret  of  mercury  10  grs. ;  linseed 
tea  f  {xx  ;  mix.  In  the  same  cases  as  mercurial 
fBfgle,  above. 

GARGLE  OF  HORSERADISH.  Syn,  G. 
Ajwo&acia     Prep.   (Collier.)    Compound  spirit 
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of  horseradish  f  Jj  ;  honey  ^ij  ;  water  f  Jiv ;  mix. 
A  good  gargle  for  scurvy  of  the  fauces  and  pha- 
ryixx,  vulgarly  called  tlie  inward  scurvy. 

GARGLE  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.    Syn,  G. 

AOIDI  MURIATICI.      G.  ACIDI  HTDROCHLORia.     G. 

SriRiTus  Saus.  Prep.  I.  (Guy's  H.)  Muriatic 
acid  30  drops ;  honey  of  roses  51)  >  barley  water 
f  Jvj ;  mix. 

IL  (St  B.  H.)  Red  rose  leaves  3ij ;  boilmg  wa- 
ter 1  pint ;  muriatic  acid  f  3iss ;  digest  for  1  hour. 
In  inflammatory  sore  throat 

GARGLE  OF  MYRRH.  Syn.  G.  Mtrrhjl 
Prep.  (P.  C.)  Tincturfl9>f  myrrh  Jss ;  honey  of 
roses  ^iss ;  lime  water  f  f  vj ;  mix. 

GARGLE  OF  NITRE.  Syn.  G.  Salis  Ni- 
tri.  G.  Nitri.  G.  PoTAsSiB  J^fi^RATis.  Prej^ 
Nitre  3ij ;  houey  6t  sirup  3iv  or  3v ;  lose-water 
f  Jvj ;  mix.    In  inflammatory  sore  throat 

GARGLE  OF  OAK  BARK.  Syn.  G.  Qubr- 
cus.  G.  CoRTicis  QuBRCDs.  Prep.  I.  Oak  bark 
3ij;  boiling  water  f|vj;  macerate  I  hour  and 
strain. 

II.  To  the  last  add  alum  9ss,  and  oil  of  vitriol 
15  to  30  drops.  Both  are  used  in  relaxation  of  tho 
uvula. 

GARGLE  OF  PELLITORY  OF  SPAIN. 
Syn,  G.  Ptrethri.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Pellitory 
root  3iv ;  water  Jxvj ;  boil  to  f  Jviij,  and  add  liquor 
of  ammonia  3ij. 

II.  (Swediaur.)  Infusion  of  pellitory  1  pint ;. 
vmegar  Jiij  ;  sal  ammoniac  Jiij  ;  mix. 

GARGLE  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  G.  Rosa  G. 
RosARUM.  Prep.  (Kendrick.)  Conserve  of  rose«^ 
^iij  ;  boiling  water  Jxvj  ;  infuse  1  hour ;  add  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  3ij,  and  strain.  Antiseptic; 
astringent 

GARGLE  OF  VERDIGRIS.  Syn,  G.  ^ru- 
oiNis.  Prep.  (Guy's  H.)  Oxymel  of  verdigris  3iv ; 
honey  of  roses  Jij  *  barley  Water  f  ^Uiss ;  mix. 
Used  as  a  detergent  for  ulcers  in  the  tluroat  If 
swallowed  it  will  produce  violent  vomiting.  The 
addition  of  12^  oz.  of  water  to  the  above,  forms  a 
gargle  sufficiently  strong  for  most  cases. 

GARGLE  OF  VINEGAR.  Syn.  OxncBL 
Gargle.  G.  Aceti.  G.  Acidi  acbtici.  Prep, 
(St  B.  H.)  Barley  water  f  ^xij  ;  acetic  acid  f  ^iss ; 
honey  3vj  ;  inix.  Antiseptic.  For  ordinary  sore 
throat 

GASCOIGNE'S  POWDER.  Syn.  Pulvis 
Gascoigiii.  Prep.  Powdered  crabs'  claws  1  lb. ; 
oriental  bezoar  1  oz. ;  mix.  When  made  into  balls 
it  forms  Gascoigne's  Balls.  This  powder  was 
once  held  in  great  repute  as  an  absorbent,  &c. ;  it 
is,  however,  no  better  than  the  less  costly  prepared 
chalk  of  modem  pharmacy. 

GARNET.  Syn.  Granat,  {Ger.)  Grknat, 
(Fr.)  The  finest  specimens  of  noble  garnet  are 
brought  from  Pegu,  and  according  to  chemical 
analysis  consist  of  42g  of  silica,  20^  oS  alumina,  34g 
of  lime,  and  A%  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

GARNET,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  Purest 
white  glass  or  paste  2  oz. ;  glass  of  antimony  1  oz. ; 
powder  of  caasius  and  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
of  each  1  gr. ;  mix  and  fuse.  (See  Gems,  Fac- 
Trrious ;  Paste,  E.namels,  and  Foils.) 

GAS.  Syn,  Gas;  Ga^,  {Fr.)  Gaz,  ((?«-.,  from 
Oeist,  Teutonic,  atr  or  tpirit.)  Any  aeriform  or 
permanently  elastic  fluid,  excepting  the  compound 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  constituting  atmoipheric 
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air.  The  principal  gases  are  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  caj1>uretcd 
hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  aulphureted  hydrogen. 
All  of  these  are  noticed  in  their  alphabetical  order, 
aa  well  as  aeveral  others  of  less  importance.  (See 
Index.) 

GAS,  COAT^  Syn,  Light  Gas.  Obtained  iVom 
coal  by  distillation  in  iron  cylinden)  or  retorts.  This 
gas  is  a  compound  of  carbureted  and  bicarburet- 
ed  hydrogen,  more  or  less  pure  ;  its  value  for  the 
production  of  light  depending  on  the  latter.  Grood 
coal  gas  ougiit  to  contain  13^  by  measure  of  bicar- 
bureted  hydrogen,  and  l^ve  a  sp.  grav»  of  '650, 
air  being  1 ;  but,  as  prepared  at  the  gasworks,  it 
varies  from  about  *550  to  '420.  Tho  poorest  gas 
made  in  England  is  that  of  the  metropolis,  which 
has  the  sp.  grav.  *413,  and  the  best  is  that  made 
by  the  **  Liverpool  New  Gas  Company,"  which 
has  the  sp.  grav.  *580.  (Hedley.)  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  illuminating  power  of  ozdi- 
nary  coal  gas,  by  passing  it  through  sponges,  or 
o\'er  trays  containing  mineral  naphtha ;  and  a  pat- 
ent has  been  taken  out  for  this  purpose.  It  thus 
imbibes  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  bums  with  in- 
creased brilliancy.  The  method  of  saturating  the 
gas  with  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  is  as  follows : — 
**  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  brass  reservoir  or 
chamber  attached  to  the  end  of  the  gas-pipe,  near 
tho  bunier.  This  reservoir  may  be  •  in  the  riiape 
of  an  oil-flask,  made  air-tight,  with  a  screw-joint, 
or  other  means  of  supplying  any  highly  volatile 
oil,  turpentine,  or  mineral  naphtha,  and  should  be 
kept  about  half  full.  Into  this  reservoir  the  gas- 
pipe  ascends  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  oil ;  a 
very  small  jet-pipe  of  gas,  regulated  by  a  stopcock, 
is  branched  off  below  this  chamber,  to  supply  a  mi- 
nute flame,  so  as  to  cause  a  suflicient  evaporation 
from  the  oil  to  unite  with  the  gas  in  tho  flask  re- 
ceiver. The  whole  is  of  course  surmounted  with 
the  usual  burner  and  lamp  glass."  (W.  T.  Nay- 
ior.) 

GELATIN.  Syn,  Gelatina,  (Lat.)  Gal- 
LERT,  Leim,  (Ger.)  Gel.\tinb,  (Fr.)  Animal 
jelly  or  gelly.  When  tho  organic  tit»uo  of  the 
bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  the  cellular  tissue, 
the  skin,  and  the  serous  membranes  ore  boiled  in 
water,  they  are  converted  into  gelatin. 

Glue  and  size  are  coarse  varieties  of  this  sub- 
stance, prepared  from  hoofs,  hides,  skins,  &c. ;  and 
isinglass  is  a  purer  kind,  prepared  from  tho  air- 
bladders  and  some  other  membranes  of  flsh.  Gel- 
atin is  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution,  on  cooling, 
forms  a  tremulous  and  transparent  jelly;  hence 
the  name,  from  gelu,  ice.  With  tannin  it  forms 
leather,  und  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid, 
it  yields  glycicoll,  or  gelatin  sugar,  and  when 
treated  with  alkalis  it  yields  glycicoll  and  leu- 
cine. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  gelatin  is  highly  nutritious 
when  combined  with  other  food  abounding  in  pro- 
teine  matter,  but  alone,  it  appears  that,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  ages  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
incapable  of  supporting  life.  The  commenda- 
tion of  it  as  an  alunentary  substance  has  been  too 
general  and  lavish,  and  has  led  to  its  employment 
as  an  article  of  diet  for  thp  sick,  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  manifestly  improper.  "  Gelatin  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  least  perfect  kind  of  albuminous  (?) 
matter  existing  in  animal  bodiai;  intermediate*. 


as  it  were,  between  the  sacchaiine  principles  of 
plants,  and  thoroughly  developed  albmnen.    In- 
deed, gelatin  in  animals  may  be  said  to  be  the 
counterpart  of  the  saccharine  principle  of  plants ; 
it  being  distinguished  from  all  other  animal  sab- 
stances  by  its  ready  conversion  into  a  sort  of  so- 
gar,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  starefa 
may  be  so  converted."    (IVont)     The  ultimate 
composition  of  gelatin  is  47*dd(.  of  carbon,  I'Slf 
of  hydrogen,  27*21  g  of  oxygen,  and  16-90g  of  ni- 
trogen, (Gay  Lussac  and  Th^naid :)  that  of  sagw 
is  43-265g  of  carbon,  S-STSg  hydrogen,  and  49-8561 
of  oxygen,  (Berzelius;)   that  of  albumen  SHlj 
of  car^n,  7'530g  of  hydrogen,  25*81 1  of  oxygea 
and  15.05g  of  nitrogen,  (Brande.)     The  similarity 
of  composition  between  the  first  and  third  of  th« 
above  substances,  will  be  readily  recognised  by 
the  reader,  but  this  similarity  does  not  convey  like 
properties ;  gelatin,  in  reality,  more  neariy  rosem- 
bling  sugar  than  albumen.     It  has  none  of  the 
properties  of  a  compound  of  proteine.     It  neither 
yields  proteine,  when  acted  on  by  potosBs,  nor 
docs  it  produce  a  purple  color  with  hydrochlonc 
acid.    It  therefore  does  not  contain  proteine.  (lie- 
big.)     Animals  fed  exclusively  on  gelatin  die  of 
starvation.     For-tl^gelatin  contains  no  proteintt  it 
cannot  yield  albument  fibrine,  or  caseine,  mb- 
stances  necessary  to  the  compontion  and  sapport 
of  animal  bodies.    Blood  cannot  be  produced  from 
gelatin  alone ;  for  it  does  not  contain  its  moit  e»- 
sential  ingrediient     But  when  mixed  with  ether 
foodf  especially  compounds  of  proteine,  or  nib* 
stances  abounding  in  albumen,  caaeine,  or  fibrine, 
gelatin  may  be  tueful  as  an  aliment,  and  nrre 
directly  to  nourish  the  gelatinous  tiasues.  (Liebi^i 
Animal  Chem.)     Hence  gelatin  is  a  fitting  nb- 
stance  to  form  part  of  the  diet  of  convaksceDtf, 
as  it  conveys  nutrition  directly  to  these  tisanes, 
without  tasking  the  diminished  powers  of  life  for 
its  conversion  ;  but  its  use  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  proper  quantity  of  azotized  animal  food,  to 
supply  the  elements  to  the  blood,  for  the  sapport 
and  increase  of  the  muscular  tissue,  or  fleshy  por* 
tion  of  the  body.     In  France  the  gelatin  of  bonet 
is  extracted  and  employed  as  a  part  of  the  diet  in 
hospitals  with  the  best  effect,  materially  abridg- 
ing  the  period  of  convalescence ;  but  when  giren 
alone  all  animals  soon  become  disgusted  with  it, 
and  die  if  not  supplied  with  other  food.  (D^Ar- 
cet) 

Teats.  Gelatin  is  easily  recognised  by  its  sola- 
tion  when  moderately  strong,  gelatinizing  u  it 
cools,  and  by  tannin  (infusion  or  decoction  of 
galls)  precipitating  it  from  its  dilute  solution  in 
an  insoluble  form,  which,  when  dried,  assumes  the 
appearance  of  over-tanned  leather. 

GELATIN,  ANIMAL.  The  substance  sold 
under  this  name  is  made  of  the  inferior  kinds  of 
isinglass,  the  gelatin  of  bones,  or  that  obtained 
from  the  skins  of  animals. 

GELATIN,  BONE.  Obtained  from  booes 
by  coction  with  water,  under  pressure ;  or  from 
crushed  bones,  by  macerating  them  in  mnriatie 
acid  to  extract  tho  phosphate  of  lime,  washfatf 
the  remaining  gelatinoiis  mass  in  cold  water,  and 
solution  in  water  by  boiling.  Very  excellent 
"  Gelatin  has  even  been  extracted  from  fotfH 
bones.  A  soup  was  prepared  from  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  great  mastodon,  by  the  pr6fet  of  one 
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of  the  departments  of  France/*    (Pereira,  Mat 
Med,  ii.  1863.) 

GELATIN,  FRENCH.  Syn.  Cake  Gela- 
tin. Gelatin  done  np  into  small  thin  cakes,  like 
the  finer  sorts  of  glue.  The  red  is  colored  with 
the  juice  of  beet-root,  the  green  with  the  juice  of 
■Noa^,  and  the  blue  with  sulphate  of  indigo  or 
the  juice  of  blue  berries. 

GELATIN,  PATENT.  (NELSON'S.)  Ac- 
CKMduiz  to  Mr.  Nelson's  specification,  this  article 
b  obtained  from  glue-pieces,  iVeed  from  hair,  wool, 
flesh,  and  fat;  but  from  the  large  quantities  of 
imftriar  inngloM  which  that  gentleman  buys,  it 
k  a  natoral  conclusion  that  it  is  principally,  if  not 
wholly  formed  of  the  latter  substance.  There  are 
two  qualities  of  this  article  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Nctoon,  otir.,  first  quality,  or  opaque  gelatin, 
and  a  second  quality^  or  transparent  gelatin. 

GELATIN  BRUT.  From  the  skulls  of  oxen, 
the  spongy  insides  of  the  horns  and  ribs,  and  from 
several  <rther  soil  bony  parts,  by  washing  them  in 
water,  digesting  in  an  equal  weight  of  muriatic 
•eid  of  6^  Baume,  in  cold  weather,  and  4  or  5^ 
ia  summer,  for  10  days,  then  in  acid  of  only  1^  B. 
§at  S4  hours  longer ;  afterwards  soaking  and  wash- 
uig  in  successive  portions  of  cold  water  until  all 
the  acid  is  washed  out,  adding  an  ounce  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  to  the  last  water.  Product.  25  to 
97{  of  gelatin  brut.  Used  to  make  glue,  and 
when  prepared  by  solution  in  water,  clarification, 
aad  skimming,  for  soup.  Any  kind  of  bones  may 
he  treated  in  the  same  way. 

GELATIN  BRUT  FIN.  From  tho  skulls, 
Uade -bones,  and  shank-bones  of  sheep,  (the  ends 
hsnig  cut  off,  and  the  bones  cut  down  the  middle 
to  remore  the  fat,)  by  steeping  them  in  muriatic 
add,  as  above,  (see  Gelatin  Brut,)  then  in  boiling 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  wiping  them  carefully, 
drying  them,  shaking  them  together  in  a  bag  to 
remore  the  internal  pellicle,  cutting  them  across 
or  into  dice  to  disguise  them,  and  finally  dipping 
thrnn  m  a  hot  solution  of  gelatin  to  varnish  them. 
Used  to  make  soup,  keeps  better  than  the  cakes 
of  portable  soup ;  and  when  less  carefully  pre- 
paid, used  also  to  make  carpenters'  glue  for  fine 
work.  The  muriatic  acid  obtained  by  distilling 
salt  with  oil  of  vitriol  in  iron  cylinders  is  less  fit 
for  this  purpose  than  that  of  the  manufacturers  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  as  being  apt  to  give  it  a  bad 
taste. 

GEMS.  Syn.  Jewels.  Gemmes,  (Fr.)  Gem- 
MjB,  {Lot.)  ''  Gems  are  precious  stonra,  which, 
by  their  color,  limpidity,  lustre,  brilliant  polish, 
purity,  and  rarity,  are  sought  after  as  objects  of 
dress  and  decoration.  They  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  kings,  not  only  from 
their  beauty,  but  because  they  are  supposed  to 
comprise  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk  ; 
for  a  diamond,  no  larger  than  a  nut,  or  an  acorn, 

ly  be  the  representative  sign  of  the  territorial 
ci  a  whole  country,  the  equivalent  in  com- 
exchange  for  a  hundred  fortunes,  acquired 
kfoerere  toils  and  privations.  Among  these  beau- 
tnl  mmerals  mankind  have  agreed  in  forming  a 
class,  to  which  the  title  of  gems  or  jewels 
been  appropriated ;  while  tho  term  precious 
is  more  particulariy  given  to  substances 
which  often  occur  under  a  more  considerable  vol- 
than  fine  stones  ever  do.    Diamonds^  sap- 


phires,  emeraldSf  rubies,  topazes,  hyacinths,  and 
chrysoberyls,  are  reckoned  the  most  valuable 
GEMS ;  crystalline  quartz,  pellucid,  opalescent,  or 
of  various  hues,  amethyst,  lapis  lazuli,  malachite 
jasper,  agate,  ^c,  are  ranked  in  the  much  more 
numerous  and  inferior  class  of  ornamental  stones." 
(Ure's  Diet  of  Arts,  Sec.) 

Tests,  I.  {By  electricity.)  Tlie  diamond,  when 
rubbed  either  in  tlie  rough  or  polished  state,  ex- 
hibits positive  electricity;  quartz,  the  only  sub- 
stitute that  possesses  much  hardness,  on  the  con- 
trary, becomes  negative.  When  exposed  to  the 
sun  or  the  electric  spark,  the  diamond  becomes 
phosphorescent  The  topaz  also  acquires  positive 
electricity  by  friction. 

IL  {By  the  hardnei^.)  From  the  difficulty  of 
applying  this  test  it  is  of  less  value  to  ordinary 
persons  than  appears  at  first  sight  Paste  or  fac- 
titious gems  may  however  bo  readily  dii^inguished 
in  this  way.     (See  the  table  below.) 

III.  {By  the  specific  gravity,)  This  is  the  only 
simple  method  of  testing  gems  that  may  be  termed 
accurate,  but  it  is  inapplicable  to  them  when 
mounted.  As,  however,  most  of  them  are  dis- 
mounted when  offered  for  sale,  or  are  so  set  thht 
they  may  be  readily  dismounted,  it  should  be  al- 
ways had  recourse  to  before  making  a  considerable 
purchase.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  nocessary  to 
take  the  weight,  first  in  air  and  then  in  water,  by 
means  of  a  small  and  accurate  hydrostatic  balance. 
(See  Specific  Gravitt.) 

Table  of  the  relative  Hardness  and  Sp.  Gr.  of  tho 
principal  Gems  and  Precious  Stones,  as  well  as 
some  other  Minerals. 


BttbitaneM. 


Diamond  fh>m  Ormus , 

(pink) 

II        (bluj«»h) 


Ruby 


(vellowish) 
(cubic).... 


"     (pale,  from  Brazil) . 
Sapphire  (deep  blue) . . . . 

^    "       (paler) 

Topaz. 


t« 


(whitish) 

(Bohemian)  .... 

Ruby  (spinelle) 

b^nerald 

Garnet 

Agate 

Onyx 

Saraonyx 

Amethyst  (occidental) 

Crystal 

Cornelian 

Jasper  (green) 

*      (reddish  yellow) 

Schoeri 

Tourmaline 

Quartz 

Opal 

Chrysolite 

Zeolite 

Fluor 

Calcareous  spar 

Gypsum 

Chalk 

Glass 

(plate) 

(crystal  or  flint). . 


Hftrd. 

Specific 

IMM. 

crmTitj. 

no 

3-7 

19 

3-4 

19 

3-3 

19 

3-a 

18 

3-9 

17 

4-3 

16 

3-5 

16 

3*8 

17 

3*8 

15 

4-3 

14 

3*5 

11 

2*8 

13 

3-4 

13 

3*8 

n 

4-4 

U 

8*6 

13 

3-6 

13 

3*6 

U 

3*7 

11 

3*6 

11 

3*7 

11 

3*7 

9 

3-8 

;io 

3*6 

^0 

3*0 

10 

3*7 

10 

3*6 

10 

3*7 

8 

3*1 

7 

3*5 

6 

3-7 

5 

3*3 

3 

i*7 

3*3 :  3*03 
3*5 :  3*6 
3*0 : 3  616 


This  table  is  taken  lh>m  Dr.  Ure's  *  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.'    Tlie  relatiTO 
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bardnen  of  the  difierent  Bubstances  u  measured  by 
the  power  they  posMM  of  cutting  or  ■cratching 
other  sufaatancee. 

GEMS,  FACTITIOUS.  These  are  made  of 
yery  pure,  fusible,  trausparent  and  dense  glan, 
usually  termed  pMste  or  atrttsa,  which  is  mostly 
formed  of  oxide  of  lead,  potassa  and  silica,  with 
soiall  quantities  of  other  ingredients  to  increase 
the  brilliancy  and  clearness.  The  tints  are  im- 
parted by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  The 
beauty  of  artificial  stones  and  gems,  depends  upon 
the  tint  of  the  real  stones  being  exactly  imitated, 
and  upon  proper  care  and  skill  being  exercised  in 
the  cutting,  polishing,  and  setting  of  them  in  their 
cases.  All  the  colored  glasses,  and  enamels,  may 
be  worked  up  into  artificial  gems.  (See  Enamexs, 
Foils,  Pastks,  &c.) 

GENEVA.  (From  geniivre,  juniper.)  Hoi- 
lands  gin.    (See  Hollands.) 

GENTIANINE.  A  peculiar  subsUnce  ob- 
tained  by  MM.  Henry  and  Caventou  from  the  root 
of  the  conunon  officinal  gentian,  (gentiana  lutea.) 

Prep.  I.  Digest  powdiered  gentian  root  in  ether 
for  2  or  3  days  with  agitation,  filter,  evaporate, 
dinolve  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  again  evaporate ;  re- 
dissolve  in  alcohol  or  ether,  filter,  and  crystallixe. 

II.  Digest  gentian  root  (in  powder)  in  ether  for 
two  da3rs  and  nights,  filter,  evaporate  nearly  to 
drjrness;  add  alcohol  to  the  yellow  crystalline 
mass  thus  obtained  until  it  no  longer  becomes 
colored ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  redisstSve  in  weak 
alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  again  to  dryness ;  dissolve 
ki  water,  add  some  calcined  magnesia,  boil,  filter, 
digest  the  sediment  in  ether,  and  evaporate. 

Remarka.  Gentianine  forms  golden  yellow  crys- 
tals, scarcely  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  It  is  a  strong  aromatic  bitter,  in 
doses  of  gr.  ij  ;  the  tincture  is  mostly  used.  Ac- 
cording to  the  researches  of  TrommsdorflT  and  Le- 
conte,  the  above  substance  is  composed  of  gentiain, 
gentianitet  and  sugar. 

GENTIANITE.  The  bittkr  itilnciple  of 
Gentian.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity.  It  may  be  procured  combined  with  a  por- 
tion of  sugar,  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
gentian  in  water,  tlurowing  down  the  gentisin  with 
lead,  passmg  sulphureted  hydrogen  tlirongh  the 
liquid  to  remove  any  traces  of  lead,  filtenng  and 
evaporating.  It  may  be  further  purified  by  diges- 
tion in  ether. 

GENTISIN.  Syn.  Gentisic  Acid.  This  is 
obtained  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  gentian  by 
digestion  in  water,  and  in  alcoliol,  evaporating  the 
tincture,  and  treating  the  residuum  with  ether. 
By  repeated  re -solutions  in  alcohol  it  may  bo  ob- 
tained under  the  form  of  pale  yellow  needles.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  bases. 

GILDING.  Syn.  Dorure,  {Fr)  Vkegoldung, 
(Germ.)  The  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  with  a  thin  film  of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  durability  or  improving  their  ap- 
pearance. 

GILDING,  BOOK.  The  gilt  lettera  and 
figurea  on  the  leather^  cloth,  and  ailk  eovera  of 
hooka,  are  formed  by  sprinkling  or  dusting  finely 
powdered  gum  mastich  over  the  surface  to  be  gild- 
ed ;  an  iron  or  brass  tool  bearing  the  design  upon 
its  face  is  then  heated  to  a  proper  temperature, 
and  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  leaf  gold,  which  slight- 


ly adheres  to  it ;  the  two  are  then  tnuulerred  to 
the  cover,  and  the  tool  is  gently  presKd  on  it,  b]r 
which  means  the  mastich  softens,  and  retains  the 
gold.  The  loose  gold  anfl  powdered  mastich  are 
then  dusted  off  with  a  brush.  The  gold  will  ad- 
here to  leather  without  the  use  of  mastich,  but  the 
gilding  is  conceived  to  be  more  durable  whaa  it  m 
employed. 

The  tdgea  of  the  leatea  of  booka  and  reams  of 
paper  are  fint  cut  perfectly  smooth  in  the  cutting 
press,  and  then  thinly  washed  with  a  solution  of 
isinglass  in  weak  spirit,  or  with  a  vamiBh  made  of 
4  parts  of  Armenian  bole  and  1  part  of  powdered 
sugar-candy,  mixed  up  to  a  pn»per  consistence 
with  white  of  egg.  Tlie  coating  is  allowed  to  diy, 
and  is  then  smoothed  with  a  wet  rag,  after  whidi 
the  gold  leaf  is  applied  and  polished  with  the  bur- 
nisher. 

GILDING,  BUTTON.  This  qiecies  of  gild. 
ing  has  been  already  noticed.  (See  p.  149.)  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  remark  bore,  that  when  the 
process  is  property  conducted,  12  dozen  (1  groa) 
of  buttons,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  may  be  per- 
fectly gilded  on  both  sides  with  only  5  grains  of 
ffoUL  By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  I  beUeie 
» still  unrepealed,  this  is  the  smallest  poitiso  of 
gold  permitted  to  be  used  for  a  gross  of  buttons  of 
the  above  siie,  but  a  less  quantity  than  5  grsins  ii 
frequently  employed.  The  mass  of  the  fineat  kind 
of  buttons,  and  other  small  articles,  have,  however, 
during  the  last  few  years  been  gilded  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  bicarbonate  of  po- 
tassa.   (See  Elkington*s  Patert  GuiDixo.) 

GILDING,  BURNISHED.  This  is  princi- 
pally applied  to  the  frames  of  pictures  and  minon, 
and  to  similar  objects.  It  is  performed  by  giring 
the  wood,  first,  a  coating  of  good  size,  and  next, 
several  successive  coats  of  size  thickened  with 
finely-powdered  whiting,  Spanish  white,  or  plsster 
of  Paris,  until  a  good  face  is  produced ;  obser?ing 
to  let  eacli  coat  become  quite  dry,  and  to  rub  it 
perfectly  smooth  with  fine  glass-paper,  before  the 
application  of  the  following  one.  When  the  proper 
'  face'  is  obtained,  the  surface  is  thinly  and  evenly 
gone  over  with  gold  size,  and  when  this  is  nrsrfy 
dry,  the  gold  leaf  is  applied  and  afterwards  bur- 
nished. 

GILDING,  CHEMICAL.  This  term  ■  ao- 
plied  to  those  methods  of  gilding  in  which  the  gold 
adheres  to  the  surface  from  chemical  afiinity,  and 
not  ftom  the  intervention  of  some  glutinous  sub- 
stance. Tlie  latter  method  is  call^,  by  way  of 
distinction,  "  mechanical  gilding." 

GILDING,  COLD.  This  is  performed  by 
softening,  annealmg,  and  polishing  the  artielM 
(copper  or  brass)  to  be  gilded,  and  then  applying 
the  following  powder  by  friction  with  a  piece  of 
cork  moistened  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water : 
after  which  the  work  is  burnished  with  a  piece  of 
hematite  or  polished  steels — Powder  .*  Pure  gold  5 
drs. ;  pure  copper  1  dr. ;  nitro>muriatic  acid  10  os. ; 
dissolve,  imbue  clean  linen  rags  with  the  sohrtini> 
dry,  bum  them  and  carefully  collect  the  asiHi» 
which  contain  the  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  divieioik 

GILDING,  DISTEMPER.  This  is  a  metM 
practised  by  the  French,  that  resembles  BuamsBiB 
Gilding,  excepting  in  being  vastly  more  compli- 
cated. This,  as  well  as  Burnished  Gilding,  is  sp> 
plied  to  wood,  plaster,  and  marble. 
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GILDING,  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT.  Syn. 
Bo9i.vET*B  Pmocess.  A.nulo-Grruan  GiLDI5G. 
Proc.  1.  {The  Gilding  liquid.)  Fine  gold  5  oz. 
(troy ;)  niUo-niuriatic  acid  52  oz.  (avoirdupob ;) 
diHolve  by  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  nntil  r^ 
or  yellow  vapon  cease  to  be  evolved ;  decant  the 
clear  liquid  into  a  suitable  vessel ;  add  dittilUd 
water  4  gallons;'  pure  bicarbonate  of  potassa  20 
lbs. ;  and  boil  for  two  houn.  *«*  The  nitro>inu- 
riatio  acid  is  made  with  pure  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1*45)  21  oz. ;  pure  muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  l-ld)  17 
oc  ;  and  distilled  water  14  oz. 

9.  {The  Gliding.)  The  articles,  after  being  per- 
fectly  cleaned  from  scale  or  grease,  and  receiving 
a  proper /sr«,  are  to  be  suspended  on  wires,  dipped 
into  the  liquid  boiling  hot  and  moved  about  there- 
in, when,  in  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute,  de- 
pending on  the  newness  and  strength  of  the  liquid, 
the  requisite  coating  of  gold  will  be  deposited  on 
them.  By  a  little  practice  the  time  to  withdraw 
the  articles  is  readily  known ;  the  duration  of  the 
immersion  required  to  produce  any  given  e^ct 
mdually  increases  as  the  liquid  weakens  by  use. 
When  properly  gilded,  the  articles  are  withdrawn 
from  the  solution  of  ^d,  washed  in  clean  water, 
and  dried ;  after  which  they  undergo  the  usual 
operation  of  coloring,  Sec.  (See  Gilding,  wash.) 
A  dead  appearance  is  produced  by  the  application 
to  the  articles  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury prevbosly  to  the  immenien ;  or  the  deaden- 
img  may  be  given  bv  applying  a  solution  of  the 
aitrmte  to  the  gilded  surface  and  then  expelUng 
the  mercury  by  heat  (This  process,  though  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  jSlkiiigton  in  England,  and  chumed 
as  Am  own  invention,  was  in  reality  discovered 
and  first  practised  by  M.  Bonnet,  a  foreigner.) 
Articles  thus  gilded  do  not  bear  friction  and  the 
operations  of  being  put  in  color,  (raise  en  couleur,) 
•0  wcU  as  tho?e  gilded  by  the  mercurial  process,  or 
even  by  electricity. 

GILDING,  FRICTION.  This  consists  in  the 
application,  by  friction,  of  gold  in  a  minutely  di- 
vided state,  to  the  surface  of  the  copper  or  brass, 
previously  cleaned  and  brightened.  (See  Gilding, 
Cold.) 

GILDING,  GRECIAN.  Proc.  Sal  ammoniac 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  equal  parts,  are  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  gold  made  with 
this  menstruum ;  after  slight  concentration  the 
liquid  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  silver,  which  im- 
ntediately  becomes  black,  but  on  being  heated  ex- 
hibits a  gilded  surface. 

GILDING,  JAPANNERS.  This  is  done  by 
covering  the  surface  with  oil  size  thinned  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  gently  daubing  on 
gold  powder  with  a  puff  of  wash-leather.  This 
gives  the  appearance  of  frosted  gold.  (See  Gild- 
ing PowDsa.) 

GILDING,  LEAF.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  gilding  of  paper,  vellum,  &c.,  by  applying 
leaf  gold  to  the  surface,  previously  prepared  with 
a  coating  of  gum- water,  size,  or  white  of  egg.  It 
as  usually  finished  with  an  agate  burnisher. 

GILDING,  LETTER.  The  letters  of  sign- 
bonrds  and  similar  ornamental  gilding  for  outdoor 
work,  is  done  by  first  covering  the  design  with  yel- 
low or  gold-color  paint,  then  with  oil  gold  size,  and 
when  this  is  nearly  dry  applying  Uie  leaf-gold, 
ohwiming  to  shield  it  properly  from  the  wind,  lest 


it  be  blown  away  or  become  crumpled  before  be- 
ing properly  attached.  This  gilding  is  usually 
v&mish^d 

GILDING  LIQUOR.  Syn.  Gildbe's  Picklb. 
P^tP'  Alum  and  common  salt,  of  each  1  oa.; 
purified  nitre  2  oz. ;  water  \  pint ;  used  to  impart 
a  rich  color  to  gold  surfaces,  principally  trinkets^ 
Its  application  should  not  bo  too  long  continued, 
as  it  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  the  gold.  For 
common  purposes  it  is  best  used  diluted  with  water. 

GILDING  METAL  The  metal  employed 
for  gilding  is  usually  brass,  or  a  mixture  of  braa 
and  copper.  The  following  alloys  have  been  re- 
commended : — 

I.  Copper  6  parts ;  braos  1  part. 

II.  Copper  4  parts ;  Bristol  brass  1  part 

III.  Copper  13  parts ;  old  Bristol  brass  3  parts ; 
tm  14  parts. 

GILDING  OF  LEATHER.  The  finer  clasi 
of  leather  gilding  has  been  already  noticed  under 
Book  Gilding.  For  common  work,  wiV^er  leaf  is 
usually  applied  to  the  surface,  previously  covered 
with  size  or  white  of  egg,  and  after  being  burnish- 
ed down  and  dried  is  covered  witb  gold-colored 
lacquer.  Tinfoil  is  frequently  emplcyed  for  in- 
ferior work,  or  such  as  is  not  required  to  be  elastic. 

GILDING,  OIL.    This  qwcies  of  gflding  may 
be  divided  into  several  operetiona^-^l.  The  sorfaco 
is  prepared  by  a  coating  of  whitelead  in  drying  oil. 
— 2.  Another  coat  is  ^ven,  made  with  calcined 
whitelead  or  masiscot  ground  in  linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine; 3  or  4  coats  of  this  mixture  are  often 
given,  observing  to  carefully  smooth  off  each  coat 
with  pumice  or  shave  grass  before  the  application 
of  the  following  ones. — 3.   The  Gold  Color,  or 
paint,  is  next  applied.     It  is  usually  very  adhesivo 
gold  size,  or  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  dish  in  which 
painters  wash  their  brushes.     For  this  purpose  it 
is  thoroughly  ground  and  strained. — 4.  When  the 
gold  color  becomes  partially  dry  and  sufficiently 
tenacious,  the  gold-leaf  is  appli<Ml  and  pressed  on 
with  a  wad  of  cotton,  wood,  or  a  soft  brush. — 5. 
A  thin  coat  of  spirit  varnish  is  now  given,  and  the 
object  is  cautiously  passed  over  a  chafing  dish  of 
charcoal,  observing  to  avoid  stopping  the  motion 
of  the  piece  while  doing  so,  as  it  would  then  be- 
come discolored  and  Mistered.    The  work  is  usual- 
ly finished  off  with  a  coat  of  pale  oil  varnish.    For 
outdoor  gilding,  the  whole  of  the  varnishing  pro- 
cess is  generally  omitted.     This  species  of  gilding 
is  applied  to  woodwork,  plaster,  metal,  dec. 
•    GILDING  OF  POLISHED  METALS.    L 
Polished  iron  and  steel  may  be  readily  gilded  by 
applying  an  ethereal  solution  of  gold  to  the  surface 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil.     The  ether  flies  off  and 
leaves  the  surface  coated  with  gold ;  it  must  then 
be  polished  with  a  burnisher.     In  this  way,  any 
fancy  device  or  writing  may  be  executed  cm  steel 
or  iron.    This  species  of  gilding  is  not,  however,  so 
durable  as  the  following : — 

II.  Apply  gold  leaf  to  the  surface  of  polished 
iron,  steel,  or  copper,  heated  to  a  blukrii  tint,  press 
it  on  gently  wKh  the  burnisher,  avoiding  breaking 
or  injuring  the  gold  ;  again  expose  it  to  a  gentio 
heat,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  leaves  of 
gold,  until  the  gilding  has  acquired  a  proper  thick- 
ness ;  then  let  it  cool  and  polish  it  with  the  bur- 
nisher. (See  Gold,  Liquid.) 
GILDING  OF  PORCELAIN,  GLASS,  inc. 
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Thif  is  performed  by  blending  powdered  gold  with 
gam  water  and  a  little  borax,  and  applying  it  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil ;  the  article  is  then 
heated  sufficiently  hot  in  an  oven  or  furnace,  by 
which  means  the  irum  is  burnt,  and  the  borax 
vitrifying  cements  the  gold  to  the  surface.  When 
cold  it  is  polished  off  with  a  bumisher.  Names, 
dates,  or  any  fancy  device  may  thus  be  perma- 
nently and  easily  fixed  on  glass,  china,  earthen- 
ware, &4:. 

GILDING  OF  SILK,  &c.  Silks,  ntina, 
woolUns,  ivory,  bane,  ^c,  may  be  readily  gilded 
by  immersing  Uiem  in  a  solution  of  nitro-muriate 
(terchloride)  of  gold,  (1  of  the  salt  to  3  or  4  of  wa- 
ter,) and  then  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  latter,  part  of  the  process  may  read- 
Uy  bid  performed  by  pouring  some  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  zinc  or  iron  filings,  in  a  bottle,  and 
placing  it  under  a  jar  or  similar  vessel,  inverted, 
at  the  top  of  which  the  articles  to  be  gilded  are  to 
be  suspended. 

The  foregoing  experiment  may  be  very  prettily 
and  advantageously  varied  as  follows  :  —  Paint 
flowers  or  otbir  ornaments  with  a  very  fine  camel- 
hair  pencil,  dipped  in  the  above-mentioned  solution 
of  gold,  on  pieces  of  silk,  satin,  &«.,  and  hold  them 
over  a  Florence  flaok,  from  which  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  during  the  decomposition  of  the  water  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  iron  filings.  The  painted  flow- 
ers, dtc.  in  a  few  minutes  will  shine  with  all  the 
splendor  of  the  purest  gold.  A  coating  of  this 
kind  will  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  in 
washing. 

GILDING  OF  SILVER.  Silver  is  usually 
gilded  by  brushing  it  evenly  over  with  an  amalgam 
of  gold,  submitting  it  to  heat  and  burnishing.  (See 
GiiJ>iNG,  Wash.) 

GILDING  POWDER.  Syn.  Gold  Powder. 
Gold  Bronze.  Prep.  I.  Heat  an  amalgam  of 
gold  until  the  mercury  be  all  volatilized.  If  the 
quantity  be  considerable,  the  process  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  save  the  mercury. 

II.  Dissolve  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  then 
I^ecipitate  it  with  a  solution  of  pure  protosulphate 
of  iron ;  wash  and  dry  the  powder.  A  good  pro- 
cess. 

III.  Grind  gold  leaf  with  honey  by  means  of  a 
stone  and  muller,  until  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  then  wash  away  the  honey  and  dry  the 
gold. 

Uge9,  ^c.  Powdered  gold  is  employed  in  gilding 
by  tlie  japanners  and  by  artiste.  It  is  either  sold 
in  powder  or  made  up  into  shells.  (See  Gold 
Powder.) 

GOLD  SHELLS.  The  previous  article  ground 
up  with  gum  water,  and  spread  upon  the  iusides  of 
shells.     Used  by  artists. 

GILDING  SIZE.  Syn,  Gilder's  Size.  Gold 
Size.  Gold  Color.  Prep.  I.  {Oil  tize.)  Drying  or 
boiled  oil  thickened  with  yellow  ochre,  or  calcined 
red  ochre,  and  carefully  reduced  to  the  utmost 
smoothness  by  grinding.  It  may  be  thinned  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  Improves  by  age.  Used  for  oil 
gilding. 

II.  {Water  tize.)  Parchment  or  isinglass  size, 
mixed  with  finely-ground  yellow  ochre.  Used  in 
humished  or  distemper  gilding. 

GILDING,  TALBOrs  PATENT.  By  this 
process,  gilding,  silvering,  and  platinizing  are  per- 


formed by  addmg  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  water, 
ether,  or  alcohol,  to  a  solution  of  gold,  silver  or 
platina,  and  immersmr  therein  the  metallic  sab- 
stances  to  be  gilded,  which  must  be  allowed  to  r»- 
main  immersed  until  sufficiently  coated.  The  ar- 
ticles must  be  well  cleaned  aiid  polished  beforo 
being  placed  in  the  solution. 

GILDING,  THREAD.  Gold  thread  m  mfsn- 
ly  a  thread  of  yellow  silk  covered  with  a  very  thin 
flatted  wire  of  gold,  by  means  of  a  properiy  ar- 
ranged revolving  wheel. 

GILDING,  VARNISH.  This  is  Oil  gfldiiy 
applied  to  equipages,  picture-frames,  fumitiire,  4c., 
the  surface  being  highly  varnished  and  polished 
before  it  receives  the  size  or  gold  color ;  and  afker 
the  gilding  has  become  quite  dry,  a  coat  of  spirit 
varnish,  fumed  with  the  chafing-disli  as  above,  is  ap- 
plied, followed  by  2  or  3  coats  of  the  best  copal  var- 
nish, after  which  the  work  is  carefully  polished  vrith 
tripoli  and  water.    (See  Fcrniturb,  Varnished.) 

GILDING  VARNISH.  Syn.  Gilobe's  Vai- 
NisH.  Gilder's  Wax.  Prep.  Beeswax  4  oi.; 
verdigris  and  sulphate  of  copper,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mil. 

II.  Beeswax  4  oz. ;  verdigris,  red  ochre,  and 
alum,  of  each  1  oz.;  mix.  Used  to  give  a  red 
gold  color  to  water-gilding. 

GILDING,  VOLTALD.  Gildmg  by  the  mofat 
way ;  or  by  communicating  a  negative  electrie 
state,  by  means  of  a  feeble  hydro-electric  cuneot 
to  the  metal  which  is  sought  to  be  gilded,  and  which 
is  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  gold. 

Proe.  L  Pour  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold,  containing  not  more  than  from  ^  to  1{  of 
sold  into  a  glass  cylinder,  whose  lower  extremity 
IS  hermetically  closed  with  moistened  gut-dkm,  and 
introduce  the  cylinder  mto  a  vessel  which  oontaini 
some  water  very  slightly  acidulated  with  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  cylinder  should  be 
Supported  so  as  to  prevent  its  lower  surface  from 
resting  immediately  on  the  bottom  of  the  laiger 
vessel.  It  is  necessary  to  carefully  clean,  or  ewn 
polish,  the  surface  of  the  metal,  whether  of  silver 
or  brass,  that  we  desire  to  gild,  lest  a  portion  of  it 
should  be  left  ungilt  To  attain  tills  end,  it  ii 
sometimes  advisable  to  place  the  metal  for  a  few 
moments  in  contact  with  zinc,  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  hydrogen  may  be  disengaged  on  Hs 
surface  ;  after  which  it  must  be  well  washed.  In 
order  to  gild  an  object,  it  must  be  fixed  or  suspend- 
ed by  a  platina  wire,  to  the  other  extremity  of 
which  is  attached  a  phite  of  zinc  ;  this  done,  plon^ 
the  article  to  bo  gilt  in  the  solution  of  gold,  and  the* 
zinc  plate  into  the  acidulated  water.  The  power 
of  the  electric  current  may  bo  moderated  at  will, 
by  immersing  more  or  less  of  the  zinc  plate,  so 
that  no  hydrogen  may  be  disengaged,  and  in  tbii 
case  the  chloride  of  gold  is  alone  decomposed 
After  a  minute,  the  article  to  be  gilt  is  withdrawn, 
wiped  dry  with  a  fine  linen  cloth,  rubbed  a  littlf, 
and  again  immcreed.  After  two  or  three  iininer' 
sioiis  the  metal  will  be  found  to  be  sufficieatly 
gilded.    (M.  de  la  Rive.) 

II.  (Process  of  M.  Louyet.)  This  consists  is 
employing  a  strong  solution  of  bisulphuret  of  gold 
in  cyanurot  of  potassium  and  a  powerful  electric 
current.  The  bisuiphuret  is  prepared  by  either 
passing  sulphurctcd  hydrogen  throu^  a  solution 
of  bichloride  of  gold^  or  by  adding  to  a  rolution  of 
the  latter  another  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammoaia. 
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The  preoipKate  10  collected  in  a  filter,  washed 
•areral  times  with  warm  water,  and  is  then  dis- 
solyed  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  cyanuret  of 
poUanum,  by  passinff  the  solution  through  it, 
sprinkled  on  a  paper  filter,  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
•olred,  which  is  known  by  the  paper  becoming  de- 
colored. The  filter  should  then  be  washed  with 
water  to  extract  the  adhering  solution  of  gold,  and 
this  water  may  be  kept  for  a  future  operation.  The 
•ohition  of  gold  should  be  kept  in  a  well-closed 
▼Mscl  when  not  intended  for  immediate  use.  This 
aolation  is  not  decomposed  by  silver,  copper,  or 
brass,  by  simple  contact  The  electric  current  is 
produced  by  tha  use  of  voltaic  couples,  varying  in 
omiensioQs  according  to  the  surface  to  be  gilded. 
A  plate  of  copper,  12  to  16  centimetres  square,  is 
boot  into  the  form  of  one  of  the  double  plates  of 
WoUaston's  pile,  in  the  central  space  of  which  is 
placed  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  of  only  half  the 
■iio  of  the  copper  plate,  and  entirely  covered  with 
a  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  to  prevent  contact  between 
the  two  metala.  Two  copper  wires  are  soldered 
to  the  two  saperior  angles  of  the  zinc  plate,  and 
two  similar  wires  are  adso  soldered  to  the  middle 
cf  each  of  the  faces  of  the  copper  plate.  The 
wires  from  the  negative  element  (which  are  rather 
long)  are  connect^  with  the  copper,  brass,  bronze, 
or  silver  article,  which  it  is  desired  to  gild,  placed 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  decomposition  cell,  in  u  sim- 
ilar manner  to  the  connection  at  the  other  end,  and 
tlie  extremities  of  the  positive  wires  are  so  ar- 
ranged \a  to  make  them  alternate  with  the  pre- 
eadmg.  The  decomposition  cell  is  then  nearly 
ffled  with  the  solution  of  gold,  and  the  battery  ex- 
cited by  water  strongly  acululated  with  equal  parts 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  At  the  end  of  5, 10, 
SO9  or  30  minutes,  the  article  is  withdrawn,  washed 
in  pure  water,  and  dried.  It  is  then  again  iro- 
mersed,  and  the  withdrawal,  washing,  and  reim- 
menion  repeated,  until  it  has  received  u  sufficiently 
thick  coating  of  gold.  To  increase  the  solidity  of 
tiio  gilding,  the  article  when  withdrawn  the  firat 
time,  and  alter  being  washed  and  dried,  may  be 
Mbmitted  to  a  heat  of  250<>  to  300^  C,  and  aAer 
having  again  become  cold,  reimmersed  in  the  de- 
composition cell  as  before. 

According  to  M.  Louyet,  articles  are  more  beau- 
ttfoJly  gilded  in  this  way,  when  the  electricity  is 
equally  distributed  over  their  surface.  This  ho  ef- 
fects by  terminating  the  poles  of  the  voltaic  couple 
by  several  reophori,  of  which  all  those  from  the 
negative  element  are  placed  in  contact  with  differ- 
ent points  of  the  perimeter  of  the  object  to  be  gild- 
ed; the  positive  reophori  being  equal  in  number, 
are  at  the  same  time  arranged  to  correspond  with 
the  negative  ones ;  but  a  small  interval  »  preserved 
between  them.  After  the  pieces  are  gilded  they 
are  **  put  in  color,"  by  which  their  lustre  and  beauty 
are  brought  out  This  is  done  by  either  stecpiii|r 
them  in  the  gilding  liquor  or  pickle,  before  de- 
scribed, or  by  covering  them  with  a  layer  of  gild- 
er^s  wax  and  heating  them.  In  the  above  way, 
esMer,  brasB,  bronze,  oiloer,  iron,  lead,  tin,  steel, 
MDdpUtinum  may  be  gilded. 

in.  (Proceoo  of  M.  Ruolz.)  This  process  con- 
flrti  in  decomposing,  by  moans  of  a  constant  bat- 
tery, a  solution  of  cyanide,  chloride,  or  potassio- 
chloride  of  gold  In  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  red  or 
jeUow  pmssiate  of  potash,  a  solution  of  soda-chlo- 


ride of  gold  in  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  sulphuret  of 
sold  in  neutral  cyanide  or  sulphuret  of  potassium. 
M.  Ruolz  also  silvers  in  the  same  way. 

IV.  {Proceoa  of  Mr,  Elkington.)  31  grammes 
and  25  centigrammes  of  gold  converted  into  oxide ; 
5  hectogrammes  of  cyanuret  of  potassium ;  water 
4  litres ;  boil  for  half  an  hour  in  glass  or  porcelaih. 
This  solution  is  used  with  a  constant  battery.  It  gilds 
very  quickly,  especially  when  boiling.  (M.  Dumas.) 

V.  {Proceso  of  Mr,  Walker.)  Gilding  and  sil- 
vering have  been  hitherto  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  a  single  cell,  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  a 
salt  of  gold  or  silver.  These  salts  are  troublesome 
to  prepare,  and  are  expensive  ;  and  therefore  if  the 
anions  would  combine  with  gold  and  silver  anodes, 
the  operations  of  plating  and  gilding  might  be  ren- 
dered more  simple,  more  sure,  and  more  economi- 
cal. This  may  be  efiiected  by  dissolvin«r  the  neu- 
tral oxides  of  silver  and  of  gold,  or  the  chloride  of 
gold,  each  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  electrolyzing  the  solutions  respectively  with  a 
silver  and  a  gold  anode.  After  a  few  seconds  of 
action  deposites  are  obtained ;  the  articles  are  re- 

!  moved  and  polished,  and  reimmcrse^ according  to 
j  the  thickness  required.  The  cyaiHlon,  rele^ed 
at  the  anode,  combines  with  H,  whether  it  be  silver 
or  gold,  and  destroys  a  portion,  equivalent  to  that 
deposited  at  the  cathode ;  and  thus  the  strength  of 
the  solution  is  maintained,  and  the  expense  of  the 
operation  is  reduced  to  a  minimnm.  The  deposi- 
tion is  efiiected  in  glass  cells,  and  thus  the  eye  cau 
detect  the  regularity  of  tlie  process.  The  anodes 
are  gold  and  silver  wire,  or  plate,  which  are  sus- 
pended in  the  decomposition  cell,  and  connected 
with  the  positive  element  of  the  battery,  like  the 
pieces  of  copper,  d  d,  in  the  engraving  at  p.  262 
(Proceedings  of  the  Lond.  Elect  Soc.,  SepL  21, 
1841.)  The  solution  of  gold  mentioned  in  the 
other  processes,  may  also  be  employed  with  gold 
anodes,  and  will  thus  be  rendlred  more  constant 
and  convenient 

Remarko.  It  is  necessary  to  carefully  scour  the  ^ 
surfaces  of  the  articles  to  be  gilded,  as  the  slightest 
layer  of  oxide  or  grease  would  prevent  the  inhe- 
sion and  equal  distribution  of  the  gold  over  the  sur- 
face. M.  Becquerel  amalgamates  the  pieces  for 
this  purpose,  by  which  the  best  effects  of  gilding, 
with  respect  to  durability  and  solidity,  are  produced. 
The  objects  are  simply  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
protonitrate  of  mercury,  and  washed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  then  rubbed  with  leather,  in  or- 
der to  diffuse  the  mercury;  and  the  immersions 
are  repeated  until  the  metaJ  is  equally  diffused  over 
the  surface.  If  it  be  slightly  spread  without  rub- 
bing, the  surface  remains  tarnished ;  but  if  it  be 
brushed  it  assumes  a  brilliant  appearance.  If  the 
pieces  thus  prepared  be  steeped  in  the  bath  of  cya- 
nide of  gold  and  potassium,  at  a  temperature  of 
77°  to  86°  F.,  and  connected  with  a  constant  bat- 
tery in  operation,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  will  be  gilded,  either  dead  {matt)  or  shining, 
but  of  a  matt  equal  to  that  of  clocks,  a  quality  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  by  the  ordinary  process.  If  it  be 
wished  to  give  value  to  electro-chemical  gilding, 
we  must  jointly  employ  both  methods,  and  take 
mercury  as  a  medium,  but  not  in  so  great  a  quan- 
tity as  in  gilding  by  mercury.  The  temperature 
of  the  operation  for  bringing  up  the  color  is  suffi- 
cient to  drive  off  the  mercury,  so  that  the  advaU'-^ 
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tagos  ore  united  of  tho  cuinbination  of  the  gold 
with  the  copper,  and  of  nn  ulmoKt  unlimited  thick- 
new  of  (jTold.    (ComptcH  Ilendiui,  July,  1843.) 

The  decoinpositiou  cell  should  be  made  of  glana 
or  poreelairif  and  preferably  of  the  former,  be 


bniflh,  to  equalize  the  surface;  it  it  then  ajrain 
slowly  heated  aa  before,  until  the  whole  of  th« 
mercury  m  Tolatilized.  Durin{^  thM  time  »hould 
any  defects  be  obeenred  io  the  griding,  it  i>  re- 
paired by  additional  apptications  of  the  amaiirani 


cause  it  admits  more  easily  of  tho  inspection  of  to  such  partn,  without  remm'ing  the  piece  from 
the  procetM.  It  should  also,  for  economy's  sake,  l>e  the  fire.  When  the  whole  of  the  mtrcur)*  is  dr.ren 
of  such  a  form  as  to  permit  the  objects  to  bti  :  off*,  the  piece  is  washed  in  vinegar  and  water,  and 
gilded,  to  be  covered  with  the  smallest  {Hissible  ,  then  in  pure  water. 

quantity  of  the  solution  of  gold.  In  reference  to  i  7.  (Epnrffner.)  The  parts  of  tlie  piece  that  arr 
the  buttery  it  may  be  rvmurked,  that  the  feebler  to  be  buniishfd  are  prot tried  with  a  iiiiziure  of 
and  more  constant  itM  action,  the  greater  is  the    Spanish  white,  sugar«candy.  and  Kuni,  niixrd  np 


Holidity  of  thv  gilding,  and  \Xa  degree  of  adhesion 
to  tho  gilded  surface.     In  many  cases,  however, 


with  water ;  it  is  next  dried  and  heated  to  t  ipri 
any   remaining  particles  of  mercury,   and  then 


comparatively  powerful  electro-currents  are  em-    plunged  while   hot   into   water,    acidulated  with 
ployed,  for  tho  sake  of  expedition ;  but  the  process  -  sulphuric  acid,  washed,  and  dried, 
thereby  becomes  more  difficult  to  manage  with!      K  (BurniahinfS.)     This  is  done  with  buruLhen 
succetM.     (See  FjLectrotype,  Slc.)  |  of  bloodstone  or  hematite,  dipped  into  vinegar  and 

GiLDINCv,  WASH.     Syn.   Water  Gilding,    water,  and  skilfully  nibbed  backward*  and  fot- 


Mercurial  do.     Amalgam  do.     This  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  thin  coating  of  amalgam  of 


wards,  until  a  sufficient  polish  is  produced.    The 
piece  is  then  washed  in  pure  water,  wi|>^d  with 


gold  to  tho  metallic  surface  to  bo  gilded,  and  in  soft  linen,  and  dried  over  a  chafing-dish  of  charmaL 
the  volatilization  of  the  mercury  by  heat  It  is  '  9.  {Dtadening.)  The  parts  to  be  bumishrd 
the  usual  iu«lhod  of  gilding  articles  of  coppi>r  and  '  are  covered  or  protected  as  above,  and  then  h^at* 


its  alloyrt,  an!  poescsses  great  beauty  and  durubili 
ty,  when  properly  executed.     Tho  process  consists 
of  several  operations ;  viz. — 


ed  until  the  protection  becomes  partially  carivmiz^ 
and  brown  ;  the  remaining  surface  is  then  mvf  red 
o\*er  with  a  mixture  of  alum,  salt,  and  nitre,  and 


1.  {The  amalgam.)  Put  1  part  of  fine  gold  the  piece  is  again  heated  until  the  latter  niiiture 
into  an  iron  crucible,  apply  heat,  and  when  faintly  I  runs  and  becomes  glassy  ;  it  is  then  wiihdrjwn. 
red  add  8  parts  of  mercury,  agitate  with  an  iron  plunged  into  water,  and  the  coating  cleaned  off; 
rod,  and  when  the  whole  of  tlie  gold  h  dismlved,  it  is  next  wanhed  in  very  weak  nitric  acid,  then  ia 
pour  it  (cautiously)  into  an  earthen  vessel,  con-  pure  water,  and  lastly  wiped,  and  dried  in  a  rtuv. 
taining  water.  The  amalgam  must  be  next  •  10.  {Coloring.)  a.  {Red  eotd  rolur."  The 
squeezed  in  chamois  leather  to  separate  the  run-  article  to  be  gilded,  after  being  coated  with  th« 
ning  mercury,  and  tho  latter  must  be  preserved  amalgam,  as  in  the  .5th  oiterativn,  is  to  be  gently 
for  a  future  operation,  as  it  contains  a  portion  of  heated,  and  while  hot,  coverfd  with  eiMer't 
gold.  The  solid  or  semi-solid  amulgam  is  then  !  trax  ;  it  is  then  "  flamed**  over  a  wood  fire  and 
preserved  for  use.  ,  strongly  heated,  during  all  which  time  ii  \>  k«-)4  in 

%  {The  mereuritil  itolution.)  Dissolve  10  parts  a  state  of  continual  motion,  to  equalize  the  artios 
of  mercury  in  11  fffirts  of  :i(|u:ifortiH,  (r<p.  gr.  1*33.)  of  the  fire  on  the  surfnre.  When  all  thf  oinpi*- 
and  dilute  the  sulution  with  25  times  its  wviglit  of  sition  has  burned  away  the  piece  is  phixi:;fii  ni\o 
water.  water,  next  cleaned  with  the  tlcratcll-l>^l^tl  jnJ 

3.  {Annenlinp.)  The  article  of  bronze,  copper,  '  vinegar,  and  then  washed  and  liumiiihpti.  To 
or  brass  is  pn'pared  by  K<>tting  it  aiiiong  burning  bring  up  the  beauty  of  the  cohir,  the  pii*re  ii^  liiiiiy- 
charcoal  or  iH>at,  obser>-ing  to  heat  it  eqiially  until  times  washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  verdiirri^  la 
it  acquin's  a  cherry  red  color  in  the  dark,  when  it  vin^grir.  next  gently  heated,  {tlung^d  wliilr  h(4 
is  allowed  to  eool  slowly  in  the  air.  '  into  water,  and  then  washed,  first  in  vin^::  ir.  <>r 

4.  ( Thf  (lera^Mi^e  or  erourinp.)  The  artiele  Ih  ^  wut«'r  t<oure<i  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  in  y.xf 
next  soaked  in  water,  strongly  iMiurrd  with  oil  of '  water :  it  is  lastly  bumished.  and  again  wa>hK) 
vitriol,  and  to  which  a  littlo  salt  has  l)een  added,  and  dried. — h.  {Or  mnlu  color.)  Thhx  is  s^rv**!!  by 
until  the  film  of  oxide  in  diKMilved  otV  or  loosened :  eovi'ring  the  parts  with  a  mixture  of  |>uvi  J'^r^l 
it  is  then  rubl>ed  briglit  with  a  htitl'  brush,  washed  ,  heinntile,  alum,  common  salt,  and  vine^-  ir.  aix) 
in  clear  watfr,  and  niblM'd  dry  with  ejrau  sawdust  H|>plying  heat  until  the  coating  blaf*keu^.  HVn 
or  bran,  when  a  very  snuMilh  dull  Kurfaee  is  oh-  ,  the  piece  is  plunged  into  cold  water,  nililirii  wh 
tained,  if  the  process  has  Im*i>ii  well  conducted.  a    brush    dipfN'd   in   vinegar,   or   water    strtinjir 

.^1.  (Appliralionuf  the  timaltram.)  .\  fnw*  hraKs  !  sountl  with  nitric  acid,  again  washed  in  pur* 
wire  bruHli  {Herat rh-hruth)  is  now  dip[N'd  into  the  wat<T,  and  dried.  Durrnir  this  prorem  thr  put^ 
inen.'iirial  solution,  next  drawn  slnpjiigly  over  a  not  to  he  in  "  or  iiiolu  color**  shfiild  be  prof-cl*^ 
lump  of  amalgam  of  gold,  and  thru  over  tlie  sur-  Rrmnrkif.  (treat  care  shonll  be  taken  by  th* 
face  of  the  article  to  1m>  gildfd.  and  this  pnN'e<(s  is  workmen  at  mercurial  gilding  A  avuid  th«'  ('irv^ 
refM'ati'd  until  a  sufficient  coatin^r  of  the  anialgam  as  ihi'V  exi*n"ise  a  imipft  pemicioa  rifvcX  upTi  tS» 
has  bi'en  thus  given  to  tho  alloy.  health.     Ky  the  adoption  of  thf^furuace  iHTr:i?«-J 

i\.  {The  firing.)  The  article  is  now  gr'"^"*  '  I'y  ^'-  H'Arci't  this  evil  is  obviat!*<l,  as  th**  »h*\f 
ally  he.iird  by  ex|MSiiu:r  it  to  burning  rhan;o:il.  of  lh<*  vc»1atilized  inrrcur)'  is  carrif*tl  ofT  and  a:r^ 
durin:;  which  time  it  is  kept  turning  about  to  eondi'imed  for  further  use.  In  thi:*  way  the  nr^'i- 
distribute  the  heat  equally.  WIhmi  tlii>  atuHlirarn  pat  ion  of  the  water-gilder  is  n*nd**ft*d  as  Ikx'tS' 
is  profMTly  fused  on  the  surface,  th>*  pi«»e<'  i-*  with-  as  iu«wt  othi-r  trades.  It  is  to  be  r»*jn**t!ed.  h«>w- 
drawn  from  the  fire  and  rapidly  bruslind  and  rub-  .  ever,  that  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  workny-a 
bed  over  in  every  direction  with  a  stitF  long-haired    agaiust  these  furnaces,  and  the  indifference  of  i!^ 
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maiten  on  the  subject,  but  few  are  employed, 
though  their  adoption  offers  considerable  advan- 
tafM  as  regards  economy  and  health. 

GILDING,  WIRE.  Rods  of  silver  are  covered 
with  gold  leaf,  of  a  thickness  proportionate  to  the 
qnali^  of  the  intended  wire,  and  the  compound 
bar  is  then  drawn  into  wire  in  the  usual  way. 
One  hundred  grains  of  gold  was  formerly  the 
lowest  legal  quantity  that  could  be  employed  for 
1  lb.  (troy)  of  stiver.  The  silver  employed  for 
gilding  in  this  country  is  usually  alloyed  with  10 
to  12  penn3rweights,  and  that  in  France  with  from 
5  to  6  pennyweightB  of  copper, 

GIN.  (From  Genihre,  juniper.)  Gin  is  flavored 
com  spirit.  This  liquor  was  originally  whoHy  im- 
ported from  Holland,  and  hence  received  the 
name  of  Holland9,  or  HollantU  (rtn,  and  was  a 
rich,  smooth  spirit,  chiefly  flavored  with  juniper 
berries:  hence  the  term  Geneva,  frequently  ap- 
plied to  it,  of  which  the  English  monosyllable  jnn 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  or  diminutive.  The 
liquor  at  present  known  by  this  name,  of  British 
manufacture,  is,  however,  a  very  different  article 
to  that  imported,  and  consists  of  plain  spirit,  flavored 
with  turpentine,  and  very  wmall  quantities  of  cer- 
tain aromatics.  The  thoutand  and  one  receipts 
for  this  article,  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  printed  in  books,  produce  a  flavored  spirit, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  most  esteemed 
samples  of  English  gin,  and  if  possible,  even  more 
unlike  genuine  Hollands.  Any  person  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  by 
actual  experiment  The  cause  of  this  incongruity 
has  arisen,  chiefly  from  the  writers  not  being  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  (nm  the 
disinclination  of  well-informed  practical  men  to 
dirulge,  gratuitously,  what  they  conceived  to  be 
valuable  secrets.  Hence  the  utter  failure  of  any 
attempts  to  produce  either  gin  or  Hollands  from 
the  receipts  usually  publish^  The  authors  ap- 
pear to  have  all  imbibed  a  juniper-berry  mania, 
probably  from  the  imbibition  of  their  favorite  bev- 
erage. Oil  of  juniper,  in  the  hands  of  these 
frnttemen,  appears  to  be  a  perfect  aqua  mtra- 
ilis;  it  readily  converts  whiskey  into  gin,  and 
imparts  the  rich  creamy  flavor  of  Hollands  to 
com  or  molasses  spirit  But  theory  and  experi- 
ment sometimes  disagree.  In  practice,  it  is  found 
that  the  true  flavor  of  foreign  Geneva  cannot  be 
imparted  to  ^rit  by  juniper  alone,  and  that  Eng- 
litk  gin  depends  for  its  flavor  on  no  such  a  sub- 
atance.  The  following  formule  may  be  regarded 
as  good  specimens,  but  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
every  distiller  has  his  own  receipt ;  hence  the 
slightly  difl!erent  flavor  of  the  gin  of  different  dis- 
tilteiB.  This  arises  from  the  use  of  more  or  less 
flavoring,  or  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
some  aromatic,  which  exercises  a  modifying  infln- 
enoe  on  the  chief  flavoring  ingredient  One  point 
most  be  particulariy  observed,  and  that  is,  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  any  flavoring.  The  most  esteemed 
samples  of  gin  are  those  that  consist  of  very  pure 
tpirit,  lightly  flavored.  A  ckeaminess  and 
SHooTHNBss  is  griven  to  gin  by  age,  or  the  addition 
of  a  little  sugar ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  caustic 
potassa  is  sometimes  added  to  it,  to  render  it  BrriNO 

VTOn  TBI  PALATK. 

Prep,  I.  Clean  com  spirit,  at  proof,  80  gallons ; 
newly  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  1  pint ;  mix  well 
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by  violent  agitation,  add  culinary  salt  7  or  8  lbs., 
dissolved  in  water,  30  or  40  gallops ;  again  well 
agitate  and  distil  over  100  gallons,  or  until  the 
** feints'*  begin  to  rise.  Product, — 100  gallons, 
23  u.  n.,  besides  2  gallons  contained  in  the  feints. 
If  100  gallons,  17  u.  p.,  be  required,  85  gallons  tf 
proof  spirit,  or  its  equivalent  at  any  other  strength, 
should  be  emjrfoyed. 

II.  Proof  spirit,  as  above,  8  gallons ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 1  to  1^  oz. ;  salt  1  lb.,  dissolved  in  water, 
3  or  4  gallons ;  draw  10  gallons,  as  before.  22 
u.  p. 

III.  Clean  com  spirit  80  gallons ;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine }  to  1  pint ;  pure  oil  of  juniper  1  oz.  to  3  ox. ; 
^It  7  lbs. ;  water  35  gallons ;  draw  100  gallons,  as 
above.    22  u.  p. 

IV.  To  the  last  add  oil  of  caraway  ^  oz. ;  oil  of 
sweet  fennel  {  oz. ;  distil  as  before. 

V.  To  Na  III.  add  essential  oil  of  almonds  1 
drachm,  or  less ;  essence  of  lemon  3  or  4  drachms ; 
distil  as  before. 

VI.  To  Na  I.  add  creosote  1  to  2  drachms  be- 
fore distillation. 

VII.  To  Na  III.  add  creosote  1  to  2  drachms 
before  distillation.  M 

VIII.  Proof  spirit  80  gallons;  diof  turpentine 
i  pint ;  oil  of  juniper  3  oz. ;  creosote  2  drachms ; 
oranges  and  lemons,  sliced,  of  each  9  in  number ; 
macerate  for  a  week,  and  distil  100  gallons.  22 
u.  p. 

Remarks,  The  oil  of  turpentine  for  this  purpose 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  not  that  usually 
vended  for  painting,  which  contains  resin  and  fixed 
oil.  Juniper  berries,  bitter  almonds,  and  the  aro- 
matic seeds,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  essential 
oils;  but  the  latter  are  most  convenient  Tur* 
pentine  conve)'s  a  plain  gin  flavor, — creosote  im- 
parts a  certain  degree  of  smokiness, — lemon,  and 
other  aromatics,  a  creaminess,  fulness,  and  rtcA- 
ness.  Gin  may  also  be  prepared  by  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  flavoring  in  the  spirit,  but  is  of  course 
better  for  distillation.  If  made  in  the  former  way, 
no  salt  must  be  employed.  The  gin  produced  by 
the  above  formulee  is  that  denominated  in  the  trade 
unsweetened  gin,  grog  gin,  6lc.  ;  hut  the  gin  as 
usually  sold  in  the  metropolis  is  a  sweetened  spirit, 
and  hence  is  technically  distinguished  by  the  terms 
sweetened,  or  made  up.  In  fact,  the  generality 
of  gin-drinkers  prefer  the  latter  article,  even  though 
it  be  weaker  and  inferior,  which  it  usually  is  ;  as 
the  addition  of  sugar  permits  adulteration  and  loa- 
tering  with  greater  ease.  Sweetened  spirit  can- 
not be  easily  tested  for  its  strength,  and  is  taken 
by  the  Excise  at  the  strength  which  it  is  declared 
to  possess  by  the  dealer.  To  ascertain  whether 
gin  be  sweetened  or  not,  a  little  maybe  evaporated 
in  a  spoon,  over  a  hot  coal  or  a  candle,  when,  if  it 
be  pure,  it  will  fly  off*,  and  leave  the  spoon  but  little 
soiled  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  sweet- 
ened, a  small  quantity  of  simpy  liquid,  or  sugar, 
will  be  obtained,  the  sweetness  of  which  will  bo 
easily  recognised  by  tasting  it 

The  whole  of  the  caslLs  and  utensils  employed 
for  gin  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  property  pre- 
pared, so  as  not  to  give  color ;  as  if  this  spirit 
merely  acquires  the  palest  colored  tint,  its  value 
is  lessened,  and  if  much  colored,  it  is  rendered  un- 
saleable. (See  Casks.)  When  gin  has  once  be- 
come much  stained,  the  only  remedy  is  to  redistil 
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it ;  wlien  it  is  only  alightly  stained,  tho  addition  of  2  oz. ;  tartaric  acid,  diivolved  iu  a  little  water.  1 


a  few  lbs.  of  acetic  acid  (r.  L.)  to  a  pipe,  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  to  a  jfullon,  or  a  few  drops  to  a  decan- 
terful,  will  usually  decolor  it,  cither  at  once,  or  as 
soon  an  it  is  mixed  with  water  to  make  grog.  (See 
Alcoiiolomktry,  Distillation,  Hollands.) 

GIN.  CORDIAL.  This  is  gin  sweetened  with 
su^ar,  and  ttlitrJitly  aromatized. 

Prep,  (jood  giu  (i22  u.  p.)  90  gallons ;  oil  of 
almonds   1  drachm  ;  oils  of  custfia,  nutmeg,  and 


drachm  ;  make  a  stiff  dough,  then  add  powdered 
ginger  and  cinnamon,  (caMia.)  of  each  1  drachm  ; 
grated  nutmeg  1  oz. ;  set  it  aside  for  lialf  an  hour 
or  an  hour,  and  put  it  in  tho  own.  It  Mhmttd  nel 
be  kept  longer  than  two  or  three  houro  at  the  iil- 
montj  before  being  baked.  This  receipt  produces 
superior  thin  gingerbread. 

II.  Flour  and  treacle,  of  each  1  IL ;  buttpr  1 
oz. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia  I  oz.  to  1 J  uz. :  add 


lemoiu*,  of  each  2  drachms ;  oils  of  juniper,  cara-  spices,  (ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  allfpic*'.  Cay- 
way,  und  coriander,  of  each  3  drachms ;  essence  enne,  coriandem,  &r.,  to  taste  ;)  niiz  as  la^L     Fit 
of  orris  root  3  or  4  oz. ;  orange-flower  water  3  for  baking  in  from  four  to  six  houm. 
pints  ;  lump  sugar  56  to  GO  lbs. ;  dissolved  in  wa-  III.  Flour  2  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  niagnevia  \  <n. : 
ter  3  or  4  gallons.     The  et«ences  must  be  diasoWed  mix  ;  treacle  1^  lb. ;  butter  2  oz. ;  spice  to  puUtr  ; 


in  a  quart  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  added  gradually  to 
the  gin,  until  the  requisite  flavor  is  produced,  when 


tartaric  acid  \  oz. ;  mix  as  aliove.     Ripe  for  the 
oven  in  half  an  hour  to  one  hour. 


the  dinsolved  suirar  must  be  mixed  in,  along  with  a  |      IV.  Instead  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  last  funii.  u»e 
sufficient  quantity  of  soft  water  holding  4  oz.  of  i  cream  of  tartar  dissolved  iu  water,  2  oz. ;  uiix  as 


bIuui  in  solution,  to  make  up  100  gallons.  When 
the  whole  is  perfectly  mixed,  2  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar, 
dissolved  in  2  or  3  quarts  of  watei,  must  be  added. 


last     Ripens  in  40  or  50  minute*. 

V.  Flour  or  fine  pollard  1  Ib^;  treacle  |  IK; 
potash,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  ^  ot. ;  butter  1 


and  the    liquor  again  veil  rummaged   up,  after  i  oz. ;  spice  to  palate ;  mix  as  before.     Taket  scr- 
whicli  it  mu»t  br  bunged  down,  and  allowed  to  re- '  ^al  days  to  ripen;  oometime*  a  fortnight. 
pos4*.     In  a  yfVfik  or  10  days  it  will  have  beciime  !      VI.  To  the  last,  after  it  has  stood  1  or  2  da>-t, 
brillianty  and  may  be  racktHl  if  required.  Product.  \  add  volatile  salt,  (carbonate  of  anmioniu,)  duwilvrd 
lUO  gulloii.H,  about  30  u.  p.    It  is  usually  pennitted  '  in  a  little  water,  \  oz.     May  be  baked  at  umr^.    . 
in  the  tradt*  as  22  or  24  u.  p.  !      VII.  Flour  6  lbs. ;  powdered  ginger  2  <.z.  ur  3 

(>1.V,  SWEKTKNKD.  Prep.  Unsni'eetened  i  oz. ;  caraway  seeds  1  oz.;  (and  other  s|iic«'f  to 
gin  {"2:2  u.  p.)  !)5  gallons ;  lump  sugar  40  to  45  lbs.,  I  palate ;)  candied  lemon  and  orange  |mh*Ik,  oi*  rarh 
dissolved  in  dear  water  3  gallons ;  mix  well ;  odd  '  1  to  2  oz. ;  moist  sugar  and  melted  butter,  of  rsch 
alum  \  II).,  disMilved  in  water  3  or  4  quarts ;  rum-  |  ^  lb. ;  treacle  4  lbs. ;  volatile  salt,  diiwiSved  m  a 
mage  well  for  15  minutes,  then  add  salt  of  tartar  I  little  water,  1^  oz.  to  2  oz. ;  mix  as  above.  .Vsjr 
2  oz.,  disKolved  in  water,  1  or  2  quarts :  again  rum-  be  baked  at  once.  The  upper  surface  of  this  bri-ad 
mage  well,  and  bung  down  close.    In  a  day  or  two    is  very  dark  and  gloosy. 

it  will  be  fine,  and  ready  for  sale  or  racking.  Pro-  \  Retnarks.  The  preceding  may  be  either  roUrd 
duet.  100  gallons,  at  26  u.  p.  This  is  usually !  out  into  thin  sheets  and  cut  into  cakes  or  nuts 
"  permitted"  at  22  or  24  u.  p.,  and  this  is  also  |  (gingerbread  nuts)  with  the  top  of  a  wine-gtaM  or 
commonly  done  wlirn  tho  gin  has  been  further  canister,  or  may  be  formed  into  thick  cakes.  Tbe)* 
lower(>d  with  water  to  30  or  35  u.  p.  (See  pp.  36  require  a  pretty  brisk  oven ;  the  tliin  varirtics 
and  37.)  I  (nuts,  8lc.)  must  be  baked  crisp,  without  beint 

(>IN(>FiR  KEKR.  Prep.  I.  Lump  sugar  1  lb. ;  burnt  The  varieties  called  lemon  gingerbread, 
bruised  ginger  (from  which  the  dust  has  been  sift- '  caraway  do.,  See.,  have  a  perceptible  prrdoiniuance 
ed)  I  to  1  oz. :  crcuin  of  tartar  :(  oz. ;  1  lemon,  |  of  those  flavoring  ingredients.  The  addition  of  a 
slic(>d ;  |K>ur  on  tlioni  boiling  water  1  gallon  ;  cover  ,  little  alum,  dissolved  in  water,  makes  the  bread 
up,  and  muceratrt  until  barely  lukewarm,  then  ,  both  lighter  and  crisper,  as  well  as  ripen  quicker. 
^t^uin,  add  yvnA  2  oz. ;  work  for  2  to  4  dap,  ac-  '  This  should  not,  however,  bo  added  until  the  whole 
cording  to  the  weather;  skim,  strain  tliruugh  clean  of  the  other  ingredients  are  mode  into  a  dough, 
fluiinel,  l)ottle,  and  wire  down  the  corks.  Excel-  ;  when  it  may  he  well  kneaded  into  the  masn. 
lent  ;  will  keep  well.  I      (UMiKK  CANDV.     Prep.  Coarhely  powder- 

II.  As  last;  but  use  moist  instead  of  lump  ed  ginger  2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  ^  pints :  macerate 
HUgiir.  in  a  warm  place  for  2  hours,  strain,  and  add  it  to 

III.  "  For  the  following  excellent  fonnula  for  '  lump  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  7  llkL 

ginger  iK-er  I  am  iiidibted  to  Mr.  Pollock,  of  Fen-  '  Remarks.  Ginger  Drops  are  inude  in  the  same 
chureli-.Mret't : — white  HU<;ur  lb.  xx  ;  lemon  or  lime    way,  only  using  all  lump  sugar.  ^ 

juiee  f^wiij;  honey  lb.  j  :  hniised  ginger  Jxvij  ;  GINGER,  MCK'K,  (PrkservciO  PrepJWux 
water  IH  {TiillonK.  Koil  the  ginger  in  3  gallons  of  .  ofT  the  stalks  of  lettuces  just  giving  to  seed,  and 
tho  wuttT  lor  half  an  hour:  then  add  the  sugar,  peel  ofT  the  stringn.  Cut  thrm  in  pieces  2  or  3 
the  juice,  and  the  honey,  with  the  remainder  of  inches  long,  und  throw  them  into  water.  Aftrr 
the  water,  and  Ktniin  through  a  cloth.  When  cold,  washing  them,  put  them  into  sn|r:tr  and  wa^r. 
add  thi^  white  of  1  egi;,  nnd  f  Jhh  of  essenco  of  mixffd  in  the  pro[>ortion  of  1  lb.  of  siijriir  to  .'i  |K[it!i 
lemon  :  after  ^<tullding  4  days,  lM»ttle.  This  yields  of  water ;  add  to  tl>i.s  quantity  2  largi*  Kfiooufnli*  of 
a  very  Kij/x-rior  heveragi»,  und  one  which  will  keep  pounded  ginger.  lioil  the  whole  together  fur  -Ml 
for  iiiuny  nioiitlis."  (lVn*ira's  Elem.  Mat.  Med.,  '  ininuteH,  und  net  it  by  for  2  days.  Th^^n  boil  it 
2d  ¥16.,  ii.  lOl."^.)  Csed  as  a  refreshing  drink  in  '  again  for  half  an  hour,  and  renew  this  .'»  orfitmm 
warm  wejith'^r.  !  in  the  same  sirup.     Then  drain  the  stalks  Uftoii  a 

^  GI.N(;KR1)KEAI).  Prrp.  I.  (Dr.  Colquhoun.)  sieve  and  wip«»  them  dry  ;  have  nsidy  a  thick  sirup 
Flour  1  lb. ;  carbonate  of  magucNia  \  oz. ;  mix  ;  l)oile<l.  and  made  htrring  with  whole  jjinijer.  Von: 
add  treacle  ^  lb. ;  moLst  sugar  \  lb. ;  melted  butter  ,  it  uiwn  the  stalks  l>oi!;n;;  hot ;  lioil  tlu  m  in  it  tw:c« 
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or  thrice,  or  until  they  look  clear  and  taste  like  the 
West  India  ginger. 

GLASS.  Syn.  Vitrum,  (Lat)  VsaaB,  (iFV.) 
Gl.48,  (Oer.)  A  transparent,  insoluble,  and  brittle 
substance,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  silicic  acid 
with  a  metallic  oxidie. 

HiH.  The  date  of  the  invention  and  the  early 
history  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  are  involTed  in 
considerable  obscurity.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
originated  from  the  following  accident :  A  mer- 
chant ship,  laden  with  natron,  being  driven  upon 
the  coast  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  in  tem- 
pestuous weather,  the  crew  were  compelled  to 
cook  their  victuals  ashore;  and  having  placed 
lumps  of  the  natron  on  the  sand,  as  supports  to  the 
kettles,  found,  to  their  surprise,  masses  of  transpa- 
rent stone  among  the  cinders.  Considering  the 
trifles  that  have  led  to  the  most  important  d^cov- 
eries,  thb  anecdote  is  very  probably  founded  in 
truth.  The  Phcenicians  were  the  earUest  manu- 
focturen  of  gU>B»  and  long  held  an  exclusive  com- 
merce of  this  article ;  afterwards  Alexandria  and 
Sidon  became  celebrated  for  the  same  manufac- 
ture. (Pliny,  Strabo.)  Glass  was  employed  by 
the  Romans  for  windows,  and  for  various  other 
purposes,  as  specimens  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum  amplv  testify.  "  The  PhoBnictan 
processes  seemed  to  nave  been  learned  by  the 
Crusaders,  and  transferred  to  Venice  in  the  13th 
century,  where  they  were  long  held  secret,  and 
formed  a  lucrative  commercial  monopoly.**  (Ure's 
Diet  of  Arts,  iiLc.)  The  manufacture  of  window 
glass  was  not  introduced  into  England  until  the 
middle  of  the  16ch  century,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  Funt  Glass.  During  the  ensuing  80 
or  90  years,  this  art  acquired  great  perfection  in 
this  country ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  different 
varieties  of  glass  of  English  manufacture  arc  equal 
to  any  in  Uie  world.  Even  plate  glass  is  now 
made  in  England  that  is  fully,  equal  to  the  best 
foreign.  

GLASS,  BOTTLE.  Prep,  I.  {Dark  greetu) 
Fused  glauber  salts  11  lbs. ;  Soaper's  salts  12  lbs. ; 
waste  eoap  ashes  ^  bushel ;  silicious  sand  ^  cwt ; 
glass  skimmings  22  lbs. ;  broken  green  glass  1  cwt 
to  U  cwt ;  basalt  25  lbs.  to  i  cwt 

IL  (Pale  green,)  a.  Pale  sand  100  lbs. ;  kelp 
35  lbs. ;  lixiviated  wood  ashes  1^  cwt ;  fresh  do. 
40  lbs. ;  pipeclay  |  cwt ;  cullet  or  broken  glass  1 


h.  Yellow  or  white  sand  120  parts ;  wood  ashes 
80  parts;  peariashes  20  parts;  common  salt  15 
parts  ;  white  arsenic  1  part     Very  pale. 

GLASS,  CROWN.  Syn,  White  Window 
GLAsa  Prep.  L  Sand  300  parts ;  soda  ash  200 
parU ;  lime  30  to  35  parts ;  200  to  300  parts  of 
broken  glass. 

*  IL  {ookejnian.)  Pure  silicious  sand  63  parts; 
potash  22  parts ;  lime  12  parts ;  oxide  of  manga- 
nese 1  part 

II L  (Professor  Schweigger.)  Pure  sand  100 
parts ;  dry  sulphate  of  soda  50  parts ;  dry  quick- 
lime in  powder  17  to  20  parts ;  charcoal  4  parts. 
Product,    White  and  good. 

IV.  White  sand  60  lbs. ;  g(^  peariashes  30  lbs. ; 
Mhpetre  15  lbs. ;  borax  1  IK  ;  white  arsenic  ^  lb. ; 
if  it  is  tinged  at  all,  add  a  little  manganese. 

GLASS,  CRYSTAL    Prep,  I.  Refined  pot- 
60  lbs. ;  sand  120  lbs. ;  chalk  24  lbs. ;  nitre 


and  white  arsenic,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  oxide  of  manga- 
nese 1  to  2  oz. 

II.  Pure  white  sand  120  parts ;  refined  ashes  70 
parts;  saltpetre  10  parts;  white  arsenic  ^  part; 
oxide  of  manganese  §  part 

III.  Sand  120  parts ;  red  lead  50  parts ;  puri- 
fied peariash  40  parts ;  nitre  20  parts ;  manganese 

1  part 

IV.  White  sand  15  parts ;  red  lead  10  parts ; 
refined  ashes  4  parts ;  nitre  1  part ;  arsenious  acid 
and  manganese,  of  each  a  very  little. 

GLASS,  FLASK.  {Of  St.  Etienne.)  Pure 
silicious  sand  61  parts  ;  potash  3^  parts ;  lime  21 
parts;  heavy  spat  2  parts;  oxide  of  manganese 
q.  s. 

GLASS»  FLINT.  i9^  Crystal  Glass.  Pre/). 
I.  (Komer.)  Quartz  (first  treated  with  muriatic 
acid)  100  parts ;  litharge,  or  red  lead,  80  parts ; 
cream  of  tartar  30  parts.    Excellent 

II.  White  sand  120  parts ;  purified  peariash  40 
parts ;  litharge,  or  red  lead,  35  parts ;  nitre  13 
parts  ;  oxide  of  manganese,  a  Uttle,  if  required. 

III.  Good  Lynn  sand  100  parts ;  oxide  of  lead 
60  parts ;  purified  peariashes  30  parts ;  manganese, 
as  before.  ^ 

IV.  (Geddes.)  White  sand  300  pirts ;  red  lead, 
or  litharge,  200  parts ;  refined  peariashes  80  parts ; 
nitre  20  parts ;  arsenic  and  manganese,  of  each  a 
little. 

V.  (M.  Payen.)  Silicious  sand  3  parts ;  red  lead 

2  to  24  parts ;  carbonate  of  potash  1^  to  1)  parts. 
Both  this  and  the  last  contain  too  much  lead. 

VI.  (Guinand*8.)  Ground  quartz  and  pure  red 
lead,  of  each  100  parts;  refined  potash  35  lbs.; 
nitre  2  to  3  lbs.    Heavy  ;  used  by  opticians. 

GLASS,  PLATE.  Prep.  I.  Pure  sand  40  parts ; 
dry  carbonate  of  soda  26^  parts ;  lime  4  parts ; 
nitre  1^  part ;  broken  plate-glass  25  parts. 

II.  {Vienna.)  Sand  100  parts;  caksined  sul- 
phate of  soda  50  parts ;  lime  20  parts ;  charcoal 
2|  parts. 

III.  (Kim.)  Sand  61  parts ;  calcined  sulphate 
of  soda  27  parts;  lime  10|  parts;  charcoal  2} 
parts. 

IV.  (Ure.)  Quartz  sand  100  parts ;  calcined 
sulphate  of  soda  24  parts ;  lime  20  parts  ;  cullet  of 
soda  glass  12  parts. 

V.  (Kim.)  Quartz  sand  60  to  65  parts  ;  calcined 
carbonate  of  potash  18  parts ;  common  salt  9  parts ; 
lime  13  to  13^  parts. 

VI.  (French.)  White  quartz  sand  and  cullet,  of 
each  300  parts ;  dry  carbonate  of  soda  100  parts ; 
slaked  lime  43  parts. 

VII.  Pure  sand  72  parts  ;  refined  soda  45  parts ; 
quicklime  8  parts  ;  nitre  2^  parts ;  cullet  45  parts. 

GLASS,  WINDOW.  Syn.  Broad  Glass. 
Prep.  I.  Dried  sulphate  of  soda  11  lbs.;  Soaper 
salts  10  lbs. ;  lixiviated  soap  waste  ^  bushel ;  sand 
50  to  56  lbs. ;  glass  pot  skimmings  22  lbs. ;  broken 
pale  green  glass  1  cwt 

II.  {Paler.)  White  sand  60  lbs. ;  peariashes  30 
lbs. ;  common  salt  10  lbs. ;  arsenic  2  lbs. ;  oxide  of 
manganese  2  to  4  oz. 

IIL  {Very  pale.)  White  sand  60  lbs. ;  good  pot- 
ashes 25  lbs. ;  common  salt  10  lbs: ;  nitre  5  lbs. ; 
arsenic  2  lbs. ;  manganese  2  to  4  oz.,  as  required ; 
broken  pale  window  glass  14  lbs. 

Remarks.  The  limits  of  this  worii  will  not  per- 
mit of  the  operations  of  glass-making  being  enter- 
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ed  into.  The  method  of  employing^  thn  preceding 
fonnuIflD  will,  howpver,  be  evident  to  every  penon 
practically  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  the 
manufactures ;  and  by  such  alone  is  information 
of  thi.s  kind  required. 

Thf.  quality  of  glats  is  denoted  by  its  trans- 
parency, Rtreugth,  and  power  of  resistinjir  the  action 
of  water,  air,  light,  and  the  strong  acids  and  alka« 
lis.  Those  glaiwes  which  contain  a  predominance 
of  alkali  are  acted  on  by  water,  and  when  this  is 
in  great  excess,  are  perfectly  soluble  in  that  fluid. 
Hence  ordinar>'  cryttal  glass  m  aficcled  by  long 
coction  in  water,  while  crown  glass,  which  con- 
tains less  alkali,  is  unaltered  by  that  trial.  Glasses 
that  contain  any  conHiderabie  quantity  of  lead,  are 
acted  on  by  sulphureted  hydrogen ;  this  is  the 
cause  of  tho  surface  of  flint  gloss,  under  certain 
circumstances,  becoming  opaquo  and  iridescent 
It  is  also  bald  that  gluiw<>8  made  of  silica  and  alkalis 
alone,  are  incapable  of  resintiiig  the  action  of  wa- 
ter, but  that  the  addition  of  lime  or  oxide  of  lead 
im  necewury  for  that  purpose.  The  power  of  glass 
to  resist  tho  action  of  meiiHtrua  is  readily  tric^  by 
exposing  it  to  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  and  hot,  but  <fi- 
lutf  mlution  of  caustic  potussa.  Neither  of  these 
test!  should  cautfe  the  gluM  to  lose  its  transparency, 
or  to  become  dim.  (■  lasses  Uiat  have  a  slight 
greeniFh  or  bluish  tint,  may  be  often  trhitened,  or 
rendered  rolorlrss,  by  exponure  to  light  and  air ; 
**  in  consequence,  undoubtedly,  of  the  peroxidixo- 
ment  of  the  iron,  to  whose  protoxide  they  owe  their 
tint  ;  other  glasses  become  purpled  from  the  pe- 
roxidizement  of  the  manganese.*'     (Ure.) 

Thi'  extreme  brittleness  of  glass  arises  from  its 
not  having  been  annealed.  This  defect  may  be 
remedied  on  the  small  scale,  by  immersing  such 
glaiiS  in  a  bath  of  oil,  or  a  concentrated  solution  of 
chloride  of  c:ilcium,  or  comniou  salt,  and  heating 
the  whole  gradually  and  cautiously  to  the  boil- 
ing [mint,  and  letting  it  cool  vcr}'  gradually  ;  the 
sloirrr  the  hettrr.  Ky  this  tn^atiiiont,  tho  glass 
will  be  enal>le<l  to  bear  any  alternations  of  tem- 
p<>niture  betwrcn  the  twoextn*mes  to  which  it  has 
been  e\|M>s(Ml. 

(iLASS-CLHANINc;.  (;i.%w Wimiows. Ixwa- 
lN(i-(JLAsnKs.  &c.,  may  be  cleaned  as  follows: — 
Dip  a  nioihteiu-d  rag  or  flannel  into  indigo,  fuller*s 
earth,  aKhes,  or  rotten-stone,  in  impalpable  powder, 
with  which  itmear  the  glass,  and  wi|>e  it  ofFwith  a 
dry  soft  cloth.  Powder-l>liii>  or  whitening,  tied  up 
in  iniislin  and  dusted  upon  the  gloKH,  and  cleaned 
ofl^  with  rhamois-leather,  also  gives  glass  a  flne 
polish.  The  himXh  in  the  Milvering  of  old  looking- 
classes  are  caum*d  by  damp  at  the  back.  l*he 
Vauxhall  plates  arc  no  longer  prized,  for  the  gloss 
made  in  the  present  day  is  tchitrr  and  better. 
Window -p<ine!«  may  be  made  to  resemble  ground 
glaw  by  «laubing  them  with  putty,  or  a  brush  with 
a  little  thin  ponte. 

(il.ASS-Cr'rriNG,  Slc.  a  description  of  the 
varioii.'*  operations  of  glass-cutting  and  grinding 
Ix'longx  entin*ly  to  a  work  on  theinerhaniral  arts ; 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  liore  to  mention, 
that  glasH  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  common  well- 
hanirned  steel  filo,  provided  it  be  moistrned  with 
turjM'ntiixs  or  plunged  under  water.  It  may  also 
lie  pf'rforated  with  a  common  steel  brud-awl  in  the 
same  way.  (ilnw  verwls,  as  bottles  and  tuln's, 
may  be  nstdily  cut  or  fhortened,  by  placing  a 


heated  iron  ring  oyer  the  spot,  or  a  piece  of  loon 
string  or  cotton  dipped  in  turpentine  and  set  oo 
fire,  and  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  at  either, 
applying  cold  water  to  the  paxl  Glaai  vcweb  or 
tubes  thus  treated  will  cracK  round,  and  may  be 
readily  divided  into  two  porta. 

GLASS,  GROUND.  The  fnafed  appearance 
of  ground  glass  may  be  very  nearly  imitated  by 
gently  dabbing  the  glass  o\'er  with  a  piece  of  gla- 
xicr  s  putty,  stuck  on  tlie  ends  of  the  fingem 
When  api>lied  with  a  light  and  eren  tomrh,  the 
resemblance  is  considerable.  Another  method  » 
to  dab  the  glass  owr  with  thin  white  paint,  or  flour 
paste,  by  means  of  a  brush  ;  bnt  this  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  former.     Used  for  window*. 

GL.\S8,  POWDERED.  JSym,  VrravM  kl- 
VEaisATUM.  Prep.  Heat  the  gfaas  red  hot.  throw 
it  into  cold  water,  dry  and  powder.  Used  to  6llcr 
acids  ;  also  glued  upon  paper  as  a  polishing  puw- 
der,  and  to  wear  down  corns  upon  the  frrt.  afler 
the  foet  have  been  well  soaked  and  dried  :  like- 
wise to  blow  into  the  eye*  to  wear  down  excres- 
cences. 

GLASS.  (In  CiicMisTRT.)  This  term  was  for- 
meriy  very  commonly  applied  to  preparations  to 
which  a  vitreous  appearance  is  given  by  heat  It 
is  now  obsolete. 

GLASS  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  VrrtiM 
AxTiMOMi.    Antixonii'x  viTaincATrM.     OxTM-a 

AnTIMONII  VITKIPICATl'X.     OXYDI'M  AmIMOMII  CTH 

SrLPiiuas  viTKincATi'M.  Prep.  Rmist  powdend 
common  antimony  in  a  shallow  vessel  over  u  gra- 
tie  fire,  until  it  turns  whitish  gray,  and  ceosvs  Id 
emit  fumes  at  a  red  heat ;  then  heat  it  in  o  mm- 
ble  until  it  fuses  into  a  clean  brownish  red  glasn 
If  calcined  too  much,  a  little  more  common  anii- 
mcmy  must  be  added  to  moke  it  run  well.  It  *  a 
crude  oxysulphurt^t,  (lJ«*big.)  and  violi'ntly  emetic 
in  doses  of  1  to  t2  grs. :  it  is  now  but  H«>ldom  uivd. 

GL.\SS,  STOR.M.  Prep.  (*ainphor  3ij  :  ni- 
tre 3iss  ;  sal  anuiwniac  3m  ;  n'ctitifd  spirit  ol  wiof 
Jij  ;  dissolve,  and  keep  it  in  a  long  bottle  or  glosi 
tube  covered  with  blodder.  IVd  to  foretell  chanjrrs 
of  the  weather. 

GLAIK'IC  ACID.  A  perulior  arid  discovrrrd 
by  Dr.  Runge  in  several  s|N'cieti  of  dijumrms  ami 
scahiosa.  It  is  obtoined  by  adding  rther  to  Ik^ 
tincture  of  tho  dry  plont,dintolving  tl>e  pn>ripitatpd 
flocculi  in  water,  treating  the  solution  with  ar«tat» 
of  lead,  decompo^ing  the  pri'eipitati-d  glaurate  of 
lead  with  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  evaporatii^ 
to  expi'l  the  water  aiul  acetic  acid.  .K  brittir  yel- 
low imisH,  foniiing  salts  with  the  Imuu-s. 

(n.ArCINK.  Syn.  A  peculiar  substanet 
fonning  pearly  scales,  soluble  in  hot  wut«'r.  alco* 
hoi,  and  ether  ;  discovered  by  I'mlist  in  aUiurtnm 
lutrum.     It  forms  neutral  salts  with  the  srHls. 

GLAUC  OPU'RINE.  White  scales,  sulublr  ia 
hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  having  a  Kttir 
taste ;  also  discrovered  by  Probht  iu  clauermm  is- 
teum.  It  fonns  neutral  cr\ Mtallixatile  MiJts  witb 
the  acids. 

(iL.\ZE.  (In  CooKiNc.)  Gravy  or  smip  hotlfd 
until  it  iM'comes  gi-latinous  on  ciwliug.  It  is  iit^d 
as  a  species  of  varnb«h  to  cover  vanoim  dr»)ir»  tor 
the  table.  It  may  1m»  spieiMl  and  Huviwred  arroid- 
ing  to  the  fancy  of  the  cook.     ^Sve  Sorr,  PolTS- 

SLI'..^ 

GLIADINE,   (from  y>i<i,  glue.)     A  pecaliar 


GLH 

nhslBiicfl  coDtuned  In  tho  gluten  of  whpBl,  nnd  K> 
named  by  M.  Toddci,  bh  Italiiin  cbcmkL  Prtp. 
Rub  Fmh-madr  glulen  of  irbeat  Sour  with  nlcobol, 
and  evnponle  (a  Aryjtrm ;  the  j^iadinc  thiu  ob- 
'  iiii«d  oi&y  be  puiiScd  by  (itracliag  (he  coloring 


tuting  the  priiicipal  portion  of  tbe  blood-globule*. 
It  rxiilB  in  the  clot,  in  combination  wttb  JiamatO' 

CLUCIC  ACID.  Prep.  8atant«  gnpn  augar 
with  lime  or  baryla,  and  let  it  aaido.  Alter  loina 
irn-lu.  prrcifNtale  tlie  aolutioo  villi  acetaleof  lead. 
filtrr,  woah  the  precipitate  with  waler>  diffuse  it 
in  water,  and  dccoinpofe  il  by  aulphureted  hydro- 

GLOVES,  TO  CLEAN.  L  (Dry  eUaning.) 
Idy  them  oiil  flat ;  then  lub  into  them  a  miituie 
of  finely -powdered  fuller**  eaith  and  atum  ;  aweep 
il  ofTwilh  a  brmh.  sprinkle  them  with  dry  bran  and 
whiting  ;  lutly,  dust  them  well.  Thia  will  not  do 
if  Ihry  are  very  dirty. 

II.  Waih  Ihem  with  aoap  and  water ;  then 
■trrtch  them  on  wooden  handi,  or  pull  them  iolo 
■hape  vitkaul  bringing  tlitm;  next  rub  them 
with  pipe-clay,  or  yellow  ochre,  or  a  miitureof  the 
two  in  any  required  ahade.  made  into  a  pacte  with 
berr  ;  let  them  dry  gradiulli/,  and  when  nboul 
AsJ/  dry,  nib  them  well,  ao  a*  to  imooth  them  and 
pal  Ihem  inio  thape  ;  then  dry  them,  bnuh  out  the 
(uperfluau*  color,  catei  Ihem  with  paper,  and 
pmooth  tbem  with  a  Harm  inin.  Other  colon  may 
he  employed  to  mii  with  the  pipe-clay  beaide  yel- 

GLOVE.'J,  TO  DYE.  Leather  glovee,  if  not 
jreasy,  may  be  dyed  wilh  any  of  the  ordinary  dyea 
■  -   "--uihing  the  latter  over  the  glovee  irtretched      ' 


The  Marfan 


ifl  sliould  hi 


IT  Ihc  foi 


a  second  or  third 

mer  one  hai  become  dry.    Wl 

beconra    thoroughly   dry,    Iho    suprrfliioue   color 

•hould  bo  well  rubbled  oiil,  o  imiooth  surface  given 

them  by  rubbing  with  a  polished  Mick  or  {uece  of 

ivory,  and  the  whole  gono  over  wilh  a  spongo 

dipped  in  white  of  egg. 

GLUCIXA.     Syn.    GuiciNE,  (Fr.)     BevTj.- 

T^tm.  iieirl,  because  the  aulls  it  forma  wilh  tlie 
Bcida  have  a  sweet  taste.)  A  pulvf-rulent  vlijte 
Bubrtance,  diseoiered  b>-  M.  Vnuquelii,  in  lT!li4,  in 
the  aqua  marina  and  the  emerald.  Il  k  cluned 
with  the  earths. 

Prrp.  Finely  pulveritn  the  beO'li  tma  eiiHMO  it 
to  a  alrong  red  beat  for  half  an  hour  along  wilh  .1 
time*  il*  weight  of  carbonate  of  pntassa,  ditMilve  in 
muriatic  acid,  evaporolt  to  dryness,  redlieiolve  in 
rerjf  dilulf  muriati'!  acid,  and  precipitate  with 
pure  ammonia;  wash  the  prreipilule  well,  digest 
with  •  large  quantity  of  carhvnale  of  ammonia,  HI- 
ler.  and  boil ;  carbonate  of  gltuina  auhaides.  By 
eipoMire  to  a  red  heat  the  carbonic  acid  may  be 
expelled. 

Prep.,  ^■c.  1.  It  forms  salu  with  the  acids.  9. 
Cauatic  polasB  and  soda  precipitate  il  from  the 
nlutiona  of  it*  aalta,  and  redlAwlve  il  when  added 
in  excen.     3.  Fufo  ammonia  throw*  it  down  a*  ■ 
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■s  ■  earbonatti  nellher  of  whidi  redissolve  in  u- 
ce**  of  the  piecipitaiiL  4.  Cnbonate  of  unmonia 
water  diaanlve*  il  when  eold,  and  from  thi*  Milu- 
tion  it  is  precipilaled  by  boiling.  In  this  mpeel  il 
differ*  from  alumina,  and  hence  these  earths  may 
be  readily  separated.  Tho  beryl  contains  14  per 
ceoL  of  glueina,  combined  with  silicic  acid  and 
alumina. 

GLUCINIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  the  earth 
glueina.  It  was  fint  obtained  by  W6hlcr  in  l(i38, 
by  a  similar  procen  to  that  adopted  for  Ai.uui]iii'u. 
It  forma  a  grayish  black  powder,  which  acquiri's  a 
metallic  glusa  under  Ihe  burnisher.  It  is  but  liltio 
known.    Il*  oxide  ia  Gluci.va.    Sea  Aluiiiniiih. 

GLUE.  Syn.  Colli  roKTE,  (fr.)  Lkim  ; 
TiacuLKaLEiH,  (Ger.)  Gluten;  Guttimuh,  {Lat., 
from  r^ia,  glue,)  Inspissated  animal  jelly  or  gela- 
tin. Glue  is  principally  pirpared  from  Ihe  paringK 
and  wasle-piecea  of  hides  and  skins,  the  refuiie  of 
tanneries,  and  the  tendons  and  other  ol&l  of  slaugli- 
ter-house^  All  these  should  be  preferably  obtain- 
ed and  kept  in  the  dry  state,  to  prevent  decomposi- 
tion. For  usr,  they  are  lirBl  steeped  for  14  or  15 
days  in  milk  of  lime,  then  drained  and  dried ;  thin 
conatitutea  Iho  *■  cleaningt"  or  the  "prfparolion." 
Before  conveinon  into  glue,  they  are  usually  again 
steeped  in  weak  milk  of  lime,  well  washed  in  wa- 
ter, and  expoeed  to  the  air  for  34  hours.  They  ore 
then  placed  in  a  copper  boiler  }  filled  with  water, 
and  funiiahed  wilh  a  perforated  falso  botloni,  to 
prevent  them  from  burning,  and  as  much  is  piled 
on  as  will  fill  tlie  veiccl  and  rest  on  the  lop  of  il. 
Heal  ia  next  at^tled,  and  gentle  boiling  conlinuod 
until  the  liquor  on  cooling  farms  a^mi  gvlalinous 
maao.  Tho  clear  portion  is  then  run  ofl*  into  an- 
other VCBxel,  where  it  is  kepi  hot  by  a  walcr-bulh, 
and  allowed  lo  repose  for  oomo  houm  to  dcposile, 
when  it  is  run  inlo  the  eongealing  boxti,  and 
placed  in  a  coot  situation.  The  next  momiiig  Ihe 
cold  gelatinouii  maaieB  are  turned  out  upon  boanls 
welted  wilh  water,  and  ore  cut  horiionlally  into 
thin  cakcH  with  a  stretched  piece  of  braiu  wirr, 
aud  then  into  smaller  cake*  with  a  moJatened  flat 
knife.  These  cakes  ore  nexl  placed  upon  netting* 
[a  dry.  after  which  they  are  dipped  one  by  onu  in- 
lo hst.'Wtttcr,  ai!<l  eli<^itly  rubbed  wilh  a  brush 
w'etled  will;  boilinj;  u-Liler,  to  ^ve  Ihem  a  gloss; 
Itfy  are  liult.,'  Plove-ihird  for  sale.  During  lliH 
limi-  Ibe  undissolved  portion  of  skins,  &c.,  left  in 
trealed  with  fresh  water,  and  Ibo 


wh.-;.. 


a^n  a 


rti-d.    nio 


fimt  r'Ninings  jiroduce  the  piileiA  and  \nrt  ;:lu< 
The  ^  f-vn  matler  from  Ihe  lannen  and  leather 
drewen.  \  ivlds  on  Ihe  aver^^,  when  dried,  Slt^  oT 
ilK  weiglii  of  glue.     The  rutlowiuj:  are  varirlie»; — 

1.  <,CGt'ghr,  CiiV.f  forte.  Gluten  nmmnar.) 
Prepared  fmiii  the  Aua  of  animals,  by  soaking 
them  for  two  or  thn'i-  weeka  in  lime  water,  boiling 
lliem  with  wi'ler  (sometimes  adding  a  little  aluui) 
down  lo  a  thick  jelly,  as  before  described.  Utcd 
a*  a  cement  \iy  carpenters,  &c. 

9.  {Fltmai  glue,  Dutch  glvt.)  The  (kin*  aiB 
rinsed  in  lovenJ  waters,  and  left  to  K>ak  for  eome 
time,  that  they  may  require  \em  boiling  lo  be  dis- 
solved;  cakes  very  thin,  tranaparenl ;  used  by  cab- 
inat-makers  for  fine  work. 

3.  {Frenth  glut.)     Simmered  for  o  long  timB 
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made  to  boil,  and  alum,  gr.  ij  to  the  pint  added,  to 
clear  it  for  moalding ;  transparent  and  very  brittle. 

4.  {Hatmaker'g  glue.)  From  the  tendons  of  the 
legB  of  neat  cattle  and  horses ;  brown,  opaque, 
8oll ;  grows  moist  in  damp  weather,  but  it  does  not 
render  the  felt  brittle. 

5.  {Fish  gluct  Colle  de  poiswn.)  Is  made  in 
like  manner  from  variouH  membranous  and  solid 
purls  of  cetaceous  animals. 

(i.  {Parchment  glue.)  Shreds  or  shavings  of 
parchment,  vellum,  white  leather,  &>c.,  dissolved 
by  boiling  in  water,  forming  a  nearly  colorless 
glue. 

cn.UE,  PORTABLE.  Prep.  Best  glue  1  lb.; 
water  sufficient ;  boil  it  in  a  double  glucpot,  and 
titrniu  ;  add  fine  brown  sugar  ^  lb.,  and  boil  it 
pretty  thick  ;  then  pour  it  into  moulds ;  when  cold 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  dry  them.  This  glue  is 
very  uwful  to  draughtsmen,  architects,  &.C.,  us  it 
immediately  dilutes  in  warm  water,  and  fastens 
the  paper,  without  the  process  of  damping,  and 
may  bo  softened  for  many  purposes  with  Uie 
tongue. 

CLUTKX.  Syn.  Collk  Vkqktablk,  (J^V.) 
Kleber,  (/jr^r.)  Vrgetablr  Gluten.  {From  gelot 
to  congeal,  and  gluten,  glue.)  A  peculiar  sub- 
Htance  found  in  bread  com ;  and  principally  in 
wheat.  jM.  Taddei  has  divided  this  substance  into 
two  others,  differing  from  each  other  in  tlieir  prop- 
erties. One  of  these  is  Gliadine,  which  has 
been  already  noticed ;  the  otlier,  Zimoxe,  will  be 
found  in  its  alphabetical  situation.  By  more  re- 
cent analysis  it  appears  that  wheat  gluten  consists 
of  albumen,  mucin,  (a  substance  soluble  in  alcohol 
while  boiling,)  and  gluten. 

(fluten  is  believed  to  be  highly  nutritive,  and  to 
impart  to  wheat  its  superiority  us  an  aliment  over 
the  groins  of  the  other  cereals.  "  It  is  the  pres- 
ciico  of  gluten  in  wheaten  flour  that  renders  it  pre- 
fininrntly  niitritioiiH,  and  its  viscidity  or  tenacity 
confcfM  upon  that  species  of  flour  its  peculiar  ex- 
crllcnce  for  llie  manufacture  of  macaroni^  rermi- 
rrlli^  und  sinniur  pastit*,  whieh  are  made  by  a 
kind  of  wirt^ -drawing,  and  for  which  the  wheat  of 
the  8onth  of  Kurop<;  (more  abundant  in  gluten  *.iiaf> 
our  owii)  is  particularly  ud'tpted.  The  riupefkmty 
of  wheaten  over  otlier  l>rf>ud  depends  upon  the 
;;reater  tenacity  of  its  dough,  which  in  panary  ftf' 
mrutiition  is  puflcd  up  by  the  evoUi'd  carlionic 
ncid,  and  n*tained  in  its  v<fiicular  texture,  ho  as  to 
lonii  a  vtry  light  loaf."     ^Hrande.)  • 

Prrp.  Mix  Hour  with  a  little  wuti  r  iiito  u  stilT 
p:u«te,  sus  fur  piu(tr>',  and  knead  this  pohti*  in  water, 
until  the  starch  and  naceharine  mutter  un*  w;uhrd 
<Mit.  (»ray,  exten.Hihio  while  fnsh  ami  niuist,  like 
'-lastic  gum:  turns  blue  when  mixed  uith  giiaia- 
cuin. 

<;  I.Y(^  ERIN  E.  (Fmni  y>vkv{.  tmeet.)  A 
Kweet  HuliHtanee  form(>d  in  the  process  of  sa|>onify- 
iiiC  oils  ami  futs.  It  is  the  hydratrd  oxide  of  the 
ihi'ori'ticul  organic  radical  glycerule.     (Liebig.) 

Prrp.  Digest  equal  parts  of  ground  litharge  and 
olive  oil,  along  with  a  little  water  at  the  boiling 
temperature,  constantly  stirring  aud  replacing  the 
water  as  it  evaporates.  When  the  compound  has 
acquired  the  consistence  of  a  plaster,  wash  it  well 
with  hot  water,  decant  the  latter  and  filter  ;  then 
pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  it,  to  throw 
down  the  lead ;  again  filter  and  evaporate  to  a  si- 


rup, in  a  water-bath.  It  may  be  decolored  with 
animal  charcoaL  The  product  much  rctfrmblcs 
sirup  in  taste  and  appearance. 

Remark*.  This  substance  may  now  be  procurrd 
in  solution,  by  hogsheads  at  a  time,  from  the 
stearine  maken,  wtu>  obtain  it  by  the  aapooificatioa 
of  tallow.  It  is  evaporated  and  largely  employed  lo 
adulterate  moist  sugar. 

GLYCYRRHIZIN.  Spn.  Gltciox.  Licoe- 
ICE  Sugars.  An  uncrystalhzable  sugar,  unsusrrp- 
tible  of  vinous  fermontatk)n,  contained  in  liquo.-ice 
root,  ((ilycyrrhiza  glabra.)  It  is  Bolul>le  lr4h  m 
water  and  alcohol,  aud  possesses  basic  prop^TtitA. 

GOLD.  A'yn.  Aurum,  (Lai.)  Oa.  {Fr.,  Gold. 
{Ger.)  Tliis  metal  appears  to  have  been  kn^vn 
to  the  remotest  ages  of  autk]uity,  and  to  liave  beta 
then  as  much  esteemed  as  at  the  prrsont  d:i\. 
According  to  the  writings  of  Mosca,  the  art  of  work- 
ing both  in  gold  and  silver  mut4  have  rrarked  a 
considerable  degree  of  advancement  at  that  pen- 
od;  for  these  metals  were  commonly  worktdup 
into  ornaments  to  decorate  the  peraon.  **  Sprai 
now  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  let  every  uiaa 
borrow  of  his  neighbor,  aud  every  woman  borrov 
of  her  neighbor,  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gokL** 
(Exodus,  XL  3.)  The  date  of  this  injunction,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  must  have  beca 
about  1500  years  before  Christ,  or  fully  3300  yean 
ago.  A  description  of  the  uses  of  gold  in  the  arts, 
and  its  influence  cm  society  in  all  ages,  as  a  sym- 
bol  of  wealth  and  an  article  of  ornament  and  utili- 
ty, would  embrace  the  whole  history  of  mankiad. 
At  the  present  day  it  alike  contributes  to  the  oon- 
veniences,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  ; — as  oOrn 
exciting  the  baser  passioiis  of  the  human  heart  u 
promoting  the  cause  of  benevolence  and  virtor. 

Prep.  The  preparation  of  gold  CMwists  merely  ui 
its  purifiration.  It  is  usually  found  alloyed  with 
silver.  The  latter  metal  is  n>moved  by  the  pro- 
cess tenned  "  parting,**  either  in  the  dry  way,  by 
fusbn  along  with  sulphur  or  sulphuret  of  anttmo* 
ny,  or  in  the  tcet  way,  by  quartation.  ^See  .\»- 
•AYiKu  und  Ores.) 

Pro;i.  The  most  marked  properties  of  gold  are 
its  ductility,  malleability,  and  insolubility  io  all 
^nstrua,  except  aqua  regia  and  aqueous  chlt>riafi 
ai:4ir'^  slight  affinity  for  oxygen.  It  is  the  oolr 
«im^o  metal  tlial  pusse^ftics  a  yellow  color.  !:« 
op.  g  .  is  19*3  to  19-4. 

Tr»tf.  GM  is  characterized  by  its  yellow  eoUr, 
its  iii^)luhility  in  nitric  acid,  and  ready  solutiuo  in 
nitrom;)ri.'kic  acid,  fonning  a  yellow  liquid  Ih*: 
Ktaius  tlie  «ikin  purple,  rrotosulphate  of  iron  thrw 
down  nifiallic  gold  from  this  solution,  and  pro- 
torhloride  of  tin  und  prutonitrate  of  mercury,  daik 
or  hluck  precipitates. 

Uae9.  In  medicine,  has  been  gi^'en  in  the  ibrm 
of  powder,  in  scrofula  and  syi^Uis.  by  Chrrairn. 
Niel,  and  others,  with  apparent  advantage,  i  p- 
to  1  gr.,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  pills.  An  ointrufot 
made  of  1  gr.  of  powdered  gold  and  30  gn.  of  lard. 
has  been  applied  by  Niel  to  the  skin  deprived  cf 
the  epidemiis,  (endermically.) 

(;OLDBEATER*S  SKIX,  is  prepaml  frao 
the  peritoneal  membrane  of  the  cvcum,  which,  li 
Hoon  as  it  is  detached,  is  pulled  out  to  the  eiteit 
of  t!  feet  or  upwards,  then  dried.  'I^  dried  men* 
hrane,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece  d 
packthread,  is  then  aooknl  in  a  very  weak  soil* 
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tkm  of  potash,  and  spread  out  flat  on  a  frame  ; 
another  membrane  is  then  taken  and  applied  to 
the  other,  so  that  the  two  surfaces  which  adhered 
to  the  muscular  membrane  of  the  intestine  may 
adhere  together;  they  unite  perfectly,  and  soon 
dry.  The  skins  are  then  gained  on  a  hollow  frame, 
washed  with  alum  water,  dried,  washed  with  a 
tolutton  of  isinglass  in  white  wine,  to  which  spices, 
such  as  cloves,  nutmegs,  ginger,  or  camphire,  have 
been  added,  and  varnished  with  white  of  egg.  Used 
to  separate  the  leaves  of  gold  while  bemg  beat 
thinner,  and  as  a  defensive  for  cuts. 

GOLD,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  TBECHLoaiDK 
or  CvOLD.  Muriate  or  Gold.  Chloriob  d'Or. 
Anai  Chlomdum.  Auri  tcrchloridum.  Auri 
cnumuRCTUii.  Auri  murias,  Slc,  Prep.  (P. 
Cod.)  Gold  1  part ;  nitromuriatic  acid  3  parts ; 
diasolve ;  evaporate  till  vapors  of  chlorine  begin 
to  be  dlsengi^gcd,  then  set  the  solution  aside  to 
crystallize. 

Prop.,  UttSf  Ac,  Orange  red  crystalline  nee- 
dles, or  ruby  red  prismatic  crystals ;  deliquescent, 
■oloble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol ;  at  the  heat 
of  400^  it  is  decomposed.  .  Protosulphate  of  iron, 
oxalic,  sulphurous,  and  phosphorous  acids,  and 
most  of  the  metals,  decompose  its  solution  with 
the  precipitation  of  metallic  gold.  It  has  been 
employed  by  Duportal,  Chrestien,  Niel,  Cullerier, 
Legrand,  and  others,  as  a  substitute  for  mercury, 

S  scrofula,  bronchocele,  chronic  skin  diseases,  &c. 
has  also  been  employed  as  a  caustic.  Do9e, 
one-twentieth  gr.,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  or 
made  into  a  pill  with  starch. 

There  is  also  a  yellow  insoluble  protochloride 
0f  gvld,  which  is  formed  by  heating  the  terchlo- 
ride  to  about  600^  F.  At  a  red  heat,  both  these 
chlorides  give  up  their  chlorine,  and  pure  gold  re- 
mains behind. 

GOLD,  CHLORINE  OF.  (SOLUTION.) 
Syn.  Solution  or  Muriate  of  Gold.    Hydro- 

CHLORATE    d'Or   EN    SOLUTION.      A  WOak  SOlutioU 

of  chloride  of  gold  in  distilled  water.  Used  to  dis- 
cover the  presence  of  oils  in  distilled  waters  and 
alcohol. 

GOLD,  CYANIDE  OF.  Sym  Tbrctanidb 
or  Gold.  Ctanuret  of  Gold.  TERcvANimBT 
or  Gold.  Auri  tercyanidum.  Auri  cyanueb- 
tvm,  iiLc.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Add  a  solution  of 
pure  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
pure  chloride  of  gold,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
forms ;  carafully  wash  and  dry.  A  yellow,  inso- 
luble powder.  It  has  been  used  in  medicme  in 
the  same  cases  as  the  last.  Doae.  One-fifteenth 
to  one-tenth  of  a  gr.,  made  into  a  pill. 

GOLD  DETERGENT,  PARISIAN.  (UP- 
TON  AND  CO*S.)  Prep.  Quicklime  1  ox.; 
sprinkle  with  a  little  water  to  slake  it,  then  gradu- 
aJly  add  water  1  pint,  so  as  to  form  a  milk ;  dis- 
solve peariash  2  oz.  in  water  1  quart;  mix  the 
two  solutions,  cover  up,  agitate  occasionally  for  an 
hour,  allow  it  to  settle,  decant  the  clear,  put  it  into 
flat  half-pint  bottles,  and  well  cork  them  down. 
I/se.  To  clean  gilding,  Ac,  either  alone  or  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  applied  with  a  soft  sponge,  and 
then  washed  off  with  clean  water.  (See  Gilding 
Liquor.) 

GOLD,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  Zmc  1  part ; 
platinum  7  parts ;  copper  16  parts  ;  fuse  together. 

Remarka.  Thb  alloy  resembles  gold  of  16  car- 


ats fine,  or  },  and  will  resist  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  unless  veiy  conceutrated  and  boiling. 

GOLD,  FULMINATING.  Syn.  Aurate  or 
Ammonia.  Ammoniurkt  of  tcroxidk  of  Go^. 
AuRUM  fulminant  Auri  Oxidum  ammonUtum. 
Prep.  I.  Digest  recently  precipitated  peroxide  of 
gold  in  strong  liquor  of  ammonia  for  24  hours ;  dry 
in  the  open  air  or  at  a  tow  temperature,  (below 
212^,)  and  avoid  the  slightest  friction  lest  it  should 
explode.     A  deep  olive-colored  powder. 

II.  Digest  terchlorido  of  gold,  in  ammonia  m 
excess.     Brownish  yellow. 

III.  Dissolve  gold  in  aqua  regia,  (made  by  dis- 
solving 4  oz.  of  sal  ammohiae  in  12  or  16.  oz.  of 
nitric  acid,)  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa. 

Remarks.  Fulminating  gold  should  be  made  m 
very  tmall  quantities  at  a  time,  to  avoid  risk,  as 
Without  great  care  it  explodes  with  extreme  vio- 
lence. This  is  caused  by  the  slightest  friction  or 
sudden  increase  of  heat  Its  fulmmating  property 
ihay  be  destroyed  by  boiling  it  in  peariiMh  lye,  or 
oil  of  vitriol ;  imd  by  heating  the  powder  after 
washing  it  in  water,  pure  gold  will  be  obtained. 
Fulminating  gold  is  said  to  be  sedative,  antispas- 
modic, and  carminative.  It  has  been  given  in 
doses  of  1  to  5  grs.,  in  fevers,  nervous  diseases, 
colic,  and  in  similar  cases  to  those  menti(med  un- 
der Chloride  of  Gold.  Its  use  has,  however,  "  in 
some  cases  produced  very  serious,  and  even  fatal 
results.**     (rereira.) 

GOLD,  GRAIN.  iS'yyi.  Aurum  oranulatum. 
Cupelled  gold  1  part,  silver  3  parts,  melt  and  pour 
in  a  small  stream  into  water,  dissolve  out  the  silver 
with  nitric  acid,  and  heat  the  grains  to  redness. 
Used  tfl  make  preparations  of  gold. 

GOLD,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Auri  Iodidum. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  To  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold,  add  another  of  iodide  of  potassium,  (in  excess ; 
Johnston ;)  wash  the  precipitate  in  alcohol,  and 
dry  it. 

Remarks.  This  is  the  protiodide  of  gold. 
(Johnston,  Liebig.)  It  is  a  greenbh  yellow  pow- 
der, soluble  in  dilute  hot  solution  of  iodide  of  potaa- 
sinm,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  golden 
yellow  scales.  M.  Meillet  reconunends  the  use 
c/[  hydriodate  of  ammonia  as  the  precipitant,  iu 
preference  to  the  iodide  of  potassium,  as  thereby 
the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  gold  is  decern  posed, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  the  latter  is  used. 
Iodide  of  gold  loses  iodine  at  common  temperatures, 
and  should  therefore  be  kept  in  a  cold  place,  and 
in  well-stopped  vials.  Dose.  One-fifleenlh  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain  in  pills.  It  is  also  made  into  an 
ointment 

The  teriodide  of  gold  is  formed  when  the 
previous  process  is  reversed,  and  the  terchloride  of 
gold  is  added  to  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
(Johnston.)  It  is  a  dark -green  powder,  soluble  in 
solutions  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  the  iodides  of  po- 
tasrium  and  sodium.  From  the  latter,  dark-brown- 
ish red  crystals  of  auroiodide  of  potassium  are 
deposited  by  standing. 

GOLD  LEAF.  Syn.  Aurum  foliatum.  Au- 
rum IN  LiBELua  Gold  reduced  to  leaves  by  ham- 
mering between  goldbeaters*  skin.  These  leaves 
are  only  1.282,000th  of  an  inch  thick.  Gilt  silver 
is  hammered  in  the  same  way,  but  the  leaves  are 
thicker.    The  latter  is  called  * part^  gold*   Used 
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in  gilding  by  artiBts  and  gildera,  and  by  druggisU 
to  gild  pills,  &c. 

GOLD,  LIQUID.  Syn.  Potable  Gold. 
AuRUM  POTABILR.  Prep.  Agitate  ether  with  a 
solution  of  terchloride  of  gold  for  somo  time,  allow 
it  to  repose,  and  decant  the  supernatant  portion. 

Remarks.  Naphtha  and  ettsential  oils  poatiess 
the  same  property  as  ether  of  taking  gold  from  its 
solutionM.  This  liquid  was  formerly  held  in  great 
esteem  as  a  cordial  medicine.  It  is  now  only  em- 
ployed for  writing  on  steel,  gilding,  &4:.  As  it 
dries,  it  leaves  a  coating  of  pure  gold. 

GOLD,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  1.  (Protoxide 
of  gold.)  Precipitate  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold  with  a  cold  solution  of  pure  potassa.  A  green 
powder,  partially  soluble  in  liquor  of  potassa,  and 
spout aupourily  changing  into  metallic  gold  and 
peroxidH  of  gold. 

II.  {Binoxide  of  gold.)  Tliid  is  supposed  to  be 
the  purple  powder  fonned  by  the  combustion  of 
gold. 

III.  {Peroxide  of  gold.  Oxide  of  do.  Ter- 
oxide  of  do.  Auric  acid.  Auri  oxydum.  Auri 
teroxydum.  Crorut  of  gold.  Crocut  soli$.)  a. 
(P.  Cod.)  Calciucd  magnesia  4  parts ;  terchloride 
of  gold  1  part ;  water  40  parts ;  mix,  boil ;  wash 
the  precipitate  first  with  water,  next  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  lastly  again  with  water.  Dry  in 
the  shade. 

0.  {Pettth.)  Neutral  cldoride  of  gold,  containing 
1  part  of  gold;  water  1:2  parts;  carbonate  of 
potassa  1  part,  ditisolved  in  water  ^  parts ;  digest 
at  170^,  well  wash  the  precipitate  with  water, 
dissolve  in  colorless  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*'100,  and 
decompose  the  solution  by  admixture  with  water. 
The  precipitate  is  the  pure  hydrated  peroxide  of 
gold ;  it  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  drying  it 
at  a  heat  of  '^TJ^.    (Liebig. ) 

Remarks.  In  the  state  of  hydrate,  teroxi<le  of 
gold  is  yellow,  but  dark-brown  or  black,  when 
free  from  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
completely  derump^tsed  by  solar  light  and  a  red 
heat,  it  dissolves  in  nmriatic  acid,  furming  tor- 
chloride  of  gold,  and  also  in  Nome  of  the  oxygen 
acids,  but  is  aguiu  precipitated  on  the  addition  of 
water.  It  unites  with  tho  alkalis  and  earths 
forminjr  salts,  which  have  been  termed  auratrSf 
from  the  oxide  playing  the  part  of  an  arid  in 
their  coni|)osition.  //  has  hern  siren  as  a  medi- 
cine  in  MTofula,  &c.,  in  dose.s  of  one-tenth  to 
1  gr.,  made  into  a  pill  with  extract  of  mezereon. 

(iOLl)  POWDER.  Svn.  PilvihAiri.  Airim 
PriAKRATi  M.  Prep.  (P.  C«id.)  Triturate  leaf 
gold  with  sulphate  of  (>utuflsa,  ^in  cry.'^tals,)  and 
wa^h  out  the  latter  with  boiling  water.  l.\sed  in 
medirine,  painting,  gilding,  &e.  (See  Gildim; 
Powni:R.) 

(iOLD,  RING.  Prep.  \.  Spanish  eopp«T  fIJ 
penny  weiirjits ;  Hue  silver  3^  do. ;  gold  coin  IJU  do. ; 
fuse  louolher.     Worth  about  3/.  jwr  oi. 

II.  S|iuuish  rop|)er  t<  ox.  ft  jN'nnyweiirht.M ;  fine 
silver  10  pts. :  gold  coin  1  oz. ;  fuse.  Worth  3j4r. 
to  41 U.  an  ounce. 

GOLD,  SODA-CIILORIDE  OF.   Syu.  Soda 

Ml'RI.lTK     OF     (lOLD.        CULORIDK     OF     GoLU     aud 

SonA.  Ai.R(»-TKRcniA)RiuE  OF  Sonicai.  Soon 
AURo-<:ni.i)Rini'M.  Souii  auro-tkrculoriih-m. 
Auri  kt  Sodii  ciilorlrktum.  Alrim  MtRiAUcuiM 
iutro.<«(atu9L    Prep.    (P.  Cod.)     Terchloride  of 


gold  85  parts ;  cldoride  of  sodium  16  puu ;  4»- 
oolvo  in  a  little  diftilled  water,  eraporute  tall  a 
pellicle  forms,  then  put  it  uide  to  cr>-«taliixe. 
Dose.  One-twentieth  to  oue-tcnth  fgy,,  mode  into 
a  pill  witli  starch  or  lycc^xMiium,  in  the  sttiiir  cmis 
in  which  tho  terchloride  is  ordered.  Mixed  m-ith  "i 
or  3  times  its  weight  of  orris  powder,  it  is  i»rd  ia 
frictkms  on  the  tongue  and  gums ;  and  an  viJi/iiieal 
is  made  with  1  gr.  mixed  with  3G  gn.  of  lard. 
The  latter  is  applied  to  the  skin,  deprived  of  the 
epidermis  by  a  blister. 

GOLD  SOLDER.  Prep.  Pure  gold  12  penny- 
weights ;  silver  2  do. ;  copper  4  da  \  fuse  U^thrr. 
Used  by  jewellcni  to  solder  gold. 

GOLD,  SULPIIURET  OF.  Prep,  Traosnit 
a  current  of  sulphurvtcd  hydrogen  gas  through  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  water ;  or  add  a  mo- 
lution  of  hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  to  the  same 
solution ;  collect  the  precipitale,  wash  with  cold 
distilled  water,  and  dr}*  in  tlie  shade. 

GOOSEBERRIES.  Ripe  gooseberries  arr 
wholesome,  but  the  skins  and  seeds  sliould  not  be 
eaten,  as  they  are  ver>'  indigestible.  They  may 
bo  preserved  by  bottling.     (See  Fai'iT.) 

GOOSEBERRY  CHEESE.  Prep.  Gdther 
tho  rough  red  gooseberries  when  quito  ripe  ;  buke 
them  until  Uiey  are  a  perfect  mash ;  pa.«w  ihem 
through  a  hair-sieve,  then  put  them  into  a  preM-nr- 
ing-pan,  aud  boil  them  gently.  To  every  pound 
of  gooseberries  put  three  ounces  of  sugar,  whicti 
sliould  be  strewed  in  every  now  and  then,  a  little 
at  a  time.  It  will  take  several  houn  to  bod,  u 
order  to  obtain  the  proper  thickueaik 

GOOSEBERRY  FOOL.  Prep.  Put  tbf 
fruit  into  a  stone  jar,  with  some  good  IjAkm 
sugar ;  set  tho  jar  on  a  stove,  or  in  a  Miucepan  of 
water  over  tho  fin* ;  if  tho  fonner,  a  large  Kpnoo- 
ful  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  fruit  When 
it  is  done  enough  to  pulp,  press  it  through  a  rolaii- 
der:  have  ready  a  sulBcieut  quantity  ol  new  mak. 
and  a  teacupful  of  raw  cream  boiled  tn^eUier.  uf 
an  egg  instead  of  the  latter,  and  leave  it  to  r<iui: 
then  sweeten  pretty  well  with  fine  Lihbou  i4icv. 
ad<led  to  the  pulp  by  degn>eK. 

GOOSE  GREASE.  Syn.  Adkiv  Ansciiil 
From  roasted  goose.  Yellowish  white,  stiuoe 
scented,  emollient,  used  in  clyster*,  and  wbea 
scentedy  as  a  pommade  to  make  the  hair  eroT. 
for  which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  heeri 
urease.  In  quantity  it  is  an  emetic  d  ver)*  r«>? 
action. 

(iOUT.  (From  goute,  Fr.  -the  origin  of 
which  is  uncertain.  Dr.  (toou.;  A  painful  d*- 
eas4^  that  <>liiefly  attacks  the  male  sex.  particularly 
those  of  a  corpulent  habit  and  robust  frame- 
Persons  who  live  temiK'rately  and  take  much  n- 
ereise  are  seldom  troubled  with  gout.  ludolenrr. 
inactivity,  luxurious  halnts  of  life,  and  free  lixrns. 
art*  the  chief  exciting  causes  of  this  diseo.*^,  but 
excemive  study,  grief,  watchfulnew.  expiwun-  lo 
cold,  uud  the  too  free  use  of  acidulous  lnjuun* 
also  occasionally  bring  it  on.  In  some  prnpuop, 
gout  is  an  hereditary  disease. 

Symp.  (iout  is  generally  preceded  by  nnuraal 
chillinew  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and, a  numbiieM,  er 
a  st>nsation  of  prickling  along  the  lower  e&tnou* 
ties;  the  ap{M>lite  fails,  flatulency,  iudigfwt«ai 
torpor,  and  languor  ensue,  aud  extreme  laastwie 
and  fatigue  follow  the  least  bodily  exerciM ;  the 
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boir«U  brcmio  cotira  Bud  the  nriDo  pBlUd.  Ths 
fit*  nmally  conw  im  Id  tha  night ;  the  patieat  is 
■waked  bjr  the  aeraritr  of  ttia  paia,  generally  in 
tbe  fini  jmnt  of  tb«  great  toe,  or  occuioually  in 
tbc  had,  whole  fbot,  or  calf  of  ths  leg.  The  pain 
nsFinblra  that  of  a  dkloealed  joint,  accompanied 
by  a  aeowtian  naembiing  tba  affuaioD  of  cold 
valer;  the  pain  iacreaiea,  rignre  and  febrile 
Rymptonv  enne,  aecon^ianicd  with  local  throb- 
bing and  iDBanimation.  Somstimcif  both  feet 
lega  are  attacked ;  at  othen,  only  one.  Towai 
morning  the  patient  generally  falls  asleep,  a: 
(ink*  iuto  a  atate  of  oopiou*  perijurBtion,  Sn 
which  he  avakea  comparaliTely  recovered.  This 
coutilulea  what  ie  caited  a  fit  of  gout.  Theae 
Gla  or  paroxyanu  are  apt  to  relum  at  iaterrali, 
ciHnmoDly  every  evening,  vith  more  or  leia  vio- 
lence, and  when  froqnent,  the  disease  usually  ei- 
teoda  it)  action,  the  joinli  become  aOccled,  and 
coocRtions  of  a  chalky  nature  (gout-ftoaee)  ore 
fanned  upon  them,  and  they  become  stiff  and 
nearly  immoveable. 

Trral.  A  |^n  or  vegetable  diet,  moderate  ei- 
erciae.andtheoKiof  warm  laialivea,  gentle  tfinica, 
diaphoieliCB,  and  diiueliu,  are  among  the  beat 
prcTpDlives.  Tlie  moderate  use  of  alkaline  rem- 
ediea  has  also  been  recommended.  To  remove 
the  fit  q/  gaut,  or  to  check  it  at  ila  commence- 
menl,  the  affiuion  of  cold  water  will  be  usually 
found  effective.  The  use  of  the  eau  hedicinile, 
Iff  the  vi.Nuu  coLCiiici  of  [be  PhotmacopiEia, 
■houid  also  be  had  recoune  to ;  a  due  does  of 
which  taken  at  bedtime  will  frequently  carry  off 
the  paraxyam,  and  nearly  olwaj-a  mitigate  the 
aymptoma.  The  eSecta  of  the  above  remcdim  do 
DDt  greatly  differ  from  each  other ;  for  "  after 
taking  about  GO  dropa  of*  cillier,  the  pulse  be- 
oom«  slower,  and  at  length  sinks  in  about  13 
houn,  from  10  to  20  strokes  per  minute  below  its 
natural  number,  at  which  time  the  inflammation 
subsidn.  The  action  of  both  medicines  is  sccom- 
panied  with  great  Ungnor,  and  a  deadly  nausea  or 
■Icknesa.  which  terminates  in  vomiting  oi  a  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels,  or  both."  'Hine  symp- 
toms have  often  reached  an  alarming  eitenl,  and 

Thia  method  of  cure  should  not  llierefore  be  un- 
advisedly and  incautiously  adopted  It  must, 
however,  be  confeoed,  Ihnl  colchicum  property 
adminislend,  wdl  almost  always  alleviate  (he 
symptoma,  and  leaaen  the  frequency  of  the  at- 
tacks ;  and  numerous  iuttances  are  on  record, 
where  the  inroads  on  the  eonstitution  were  in- 
creaaiDg  to  an  alarming  eiteiil,  and  that  at  on 
advanced  period  of  life,  in  wliich  colchicum,  care- 
fully administered,  seems  at  tea.il  to  have  Icncned 
the  aeverity  of  Lhe  disease,  if  not  to  hnvo  been  the 
active  urent  in  its  removal.     (See  CoLCUicuH, 

EaO  HEDlCL'f.LE,  &C) 

GOUT  PILLS,  LARTIGUES.  Prrp.  Com- 
poaad  extract  of  colocyntb  30  gr. ;  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  colchicum  seeds,  and  alcoholic  extract  of 
digitalia,  of  each  I  gi. ;  mil  and  divide  into  pills 
weighing  IS  eentigrammea  each.  The  ctimponiid 
extract  of  eolocynth  used  above,  i*  to  be  made  as 
follows: — Pulp  of  colocjmth  185  grammes;  ex- 
tract of  aloe*  370  do. ;  bruised  scammony  135  do.; 
cudaman)  ned*  30  do. ;  hard  soap  90  do. ;  spirit, 
at  S5°  or  ip.  gr.  -906,  4  qua  ■ 
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colocynlh  in  the  qiirit  fra  3  days,  ftraio,  add  tbo 
aloea,  acanmUHiy,  und  soap,  evaporate  U>  a  proper 
consistence,  then  add  Ibe  cardamom*  in  fine 
powder'   (Boochardat.) 

GOUTTES  AMESES,  (fV.)  Brma  Dun. 
Prep.  Nnl  vomica,  nsped,  lb.  j ;  liquor  of  potaaa 
JsB ;  bistre  3j ;  compound  spint  of  wormwood 
Jxxxij ;  digest  for  10  days.  Stomachic.  i>ase. 
1  to  8  dsops  in  water,  or  any  bitter  iufusion. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE.  Sya.  Gdimia 
GuLtna.  HiiAOUR-rri  Parrsa.  The  seeds  of  the 
amomum  graiia-paradisL  Grains  of  paradise  poa- 
sesa  similar  aromulic  properties  to  the  other  p«p- 
... parts  of  the  world  they  a 


GRANADINE.  Sgn.  GaiNAmni.  A  sweet 
substance  found  by  Latour  do  Trie  in  the  bark  of 
the  pomegranate  root.     It  baa  ■ne*  been  shown 

GRANULATION.  Tho  reduction  of  metala 
into  grains  or  drops.  This  is  done  by  pooring 
them,  iu  the  moiled  |4ate,  into  water.  In  many 
cases  they  are  allowed  to  run  through  the  hole*  of 
B  species  of  colander  or  sieve,  to  produce  minuts 
division  ;  and  in  order  (o  render  llu  drops  niUeri- 
cal,  thoy  are  allowed  to  fall  from  a  sufficient 
height  to  permit  of  ibeii  acquiring  the  solid  stale 
before  striking  the  water.  Lead  shot  is  granulated 
in  this  way.  t^hot  towers  are  often  upwards  of 
100  feet  in  height. 

GRAPE  SUGAR.  Obtained  (hnn  the  juice 
of  gnpes  by  saturating  the  scid  with  chalk,  de- 
canting the  clear  liquid,  evaporating  to  a  sirup, 
clnrifyiug  with  white  of  egg,  or  bullock'*  blood, 
and  then  carefully  evaporaling  to  dryness.  It 
may  bo  purified  for  chemical  purposes,  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol.  Like  other  sugar,  it  may  bo 
decolored  by  animal  chsrooal.  Lw  sweet  Ihan 
cane  sugar.  It  yields  by  refining,  75g  of  a  white 
granular  gugor,  and  S4g  of  a  kind  of  treacle. 
'Gray.) 

(iKAPES.  Gr^ies  may  be  kept  by  packing 
hem  in  jais,  (each  bunch  being  first  wrapped  up 
n  silver  paper,)  and  covering  every  layer  witli 
Iran,  well  dried,  laying  a  little  of  it  in  tbe  bottom 
if  the  jar ;  then  a  layer  of  grapes,  and  so  on,  B 
lyer  of  bran  and  of  grapes  alternately,  till  the 
jar  is  tilled :  then  shake  it  gently,  end  fill  it  to  the 
*-ip  with  bran,  Isylug  some  paper  over  it,  and  cov- 
ring  the  top  with  a  bladder,  lied  firmly  on  to  ei- 
cludelhealr;  then  put  on  the  top  or  cover  of  tlie 
jar,  obaerviug  that  it  fits  close.  These  jars  sliould 
■  -.  kept  in  a  dry  wtualion.     (See  Apples,  Fbcit, 

GRAVES.  Syn.  GauTEs.  The  eediment  of 
melted  tatlon-,  conuitiug  chiei]y  of  animal  mem- 
'  snes  mixed  with  fat,  mode  up  into  cokes.  Ustd 
\  B  cootae  food  for  dogs. 

GRAVY.  (In  Cooubt.)  Strong  soup  or  thr 
lice  of  meat,  spiced  and  flavored.  [See  Sinccs.) 

GRAY  DYE.  Syn.  Taumiaa  aaisa,  (fr.) 
GBAOnui,  (Oer.)  Prot.  L  Sumach  3  lbs.; 
logwood  1  lb ;  make  ■  deoadion  with  water,  dbm 
the  stuff  throtlgb  it,  and  Bfterwords  Ihrou^  a 
weak  iron  water,  (sn^hale  or  Bcetata  0  lastly,  add 
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a  little  iron  liqaor  to  the  decoction ,  and  again  turn 
the  stuff  through  it    This  gires  a  pearl  gray. 

II.  Dissolve  1  lb.  of  tartar  in  4  gals,  of  water, 
turn  the  stuff  through  the  liquor  for  half  an  hour ; 
add  a  decoction  of  galls  \  lb.,  and  sumach  1^  lb. ; 
put  in  the  stuff  and  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  then 
take  out  the  stuff,  add  sulphate  of  iron  1  lb.,  and 
when  dissolved  again,  put  it  in,  and  work  it  well 
for  half  an  hour  longer.  Aak  gray.  This  will 
dye  1 5  to  25  lbs.  of  wool. 

III.  Galls  bruised  2  lbs. ;  winestone  1  lb. ;  wa- 
ter 16  gallons ;  boil  for  30  minutes,  then  put  in  the 
stuff,  and  work  it  well  for  half  an  hour ;  take  it 
out,  add  3  lbs.  of  green  copperas,  and  when  dis- 
solved again,  put  in  the  goods  and  work  them 
well.  Aah  gray.  This  will  dye  60  to  70  lbs.  of 
wool.  The  addition  of  a  little  alum  converts  this 
into  a  moune  gray. 

IV.  Pass  the  stuff  through  a  weak  fustic  bath, 
and  next  through  a  very  weak  decoction  of  galls, 
to  which  a  little  alum  has  been  added ;  then  re- 
move the  goods,  refresh  the  bath  with  a  little  log- 
wood, boil  half  an  hour,  add  some  61ue  and  green 
vitriol,  and  when  dissolved,  finish  the  stuff  therein. 
Yeliowi9k  gray. 

V.  Give  the  stuff  a  pale  blue  tint  in  the  indigo 
bath,  then  pass  it  through  a  weak  decoction  of 
galls  and  sumach^  take  it  out,  add  a  little  iron 
liquor  to  the  bath,  and  work  the  stuff  well  through 
it  In  this  way  may  be  given  every  shade  of  iron 
gray,  elate  gray,  and  the  other  shades  that  turn 
upon  the  blue. 

GREEK  FIRE.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  a^haltum  or  pitch,  nitre, 
and  sulphur. 

GREEN  DYES.  Proe.  First  dye  the  stuff 
blue,  observing  to  regulate  the  shade  according  to 
that  of  the  intended  green ;  dry  and  rinse ;  then 
give  it  a  bath  of  yellow  dye,  until  the  desired 
Khade  is  produced.  (See  Blue  Dyes,  Indigo, 
Vkllow  Dye.) 

(iREEN  PIGMENTS.  iSyn.  Cou  leu  as  ver- 
TEs,  (Fr.)  (irune  PiGMENTE,  {Grr.)  Any  uhade 
of  green  may  b<t  produced  by  the  mrro  mechan- 
ical admixture  of  blue  and  yellow  pi^ients.  The 
bright  blueH  and  yellows  produce  the  livelieHt 
greens ;  orange,  or  red  and  blue,  and  the  yellow- 
ish browns  and  blue,  the  more  dingy  greens. 
Among  the  green  pigments  of  the  shops,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following : 

Orern  hire,  or  mountain  gr^en^  is  the  mineral 
Hubstance  called  Malachite.  It  ij<  a  green  carbon- 
ate of  copper.     It  is  also  prepared  artificially. 

Brunawick  green^  or  Bremen  green.  Several 
preparations  are  sold  under  this  name.  When 
prepared  according  to  the  formula  given  at  page 
21i^,  it  is  an  oxychlorido  of  copper,  but  as  com- 
monly made,  it  is  a  carbonate  of  copper,  mixed 
with  variable  quantities  of  chalk,  white  lead,  alu- 
mina, magnesia,  or  ammonia.  The  following  is  a 
good  and  cheap  form  for  this  article  >— Dissolve 
blue  vitriol  and  alum  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, or  bone  spirits ;  collect  the  powder,  wash 
it  with  water,  and  dry  it.  The  clear  liquor  may 
b(*  uM'd  to  make  pal  ammoniac.  Brumneiek 
green,  prepared  as  above,  is  a  mixed  carbonate  of 
ropper  and  alumina.  Tlie  proportion  of  alum  em- 
ployed modifies  the  shades  of  green,  and  also 


cheapens  it.  Bremen  green  'm  ympeHj  green  rer* 
diter,  but  the  names  are  usaally  coofoanded.  Tbt 
same  may  be  said  of  Brunawick  green,  which  ■ 
property  a  crude  oxychkiride  of  copper,  prepared 
according  to  the  formula  in  para  21H. 

Friete  green,  or  Frietlana  green,  m  an  oxy- 
chloride  of  copper.     (See  p.  218.) 

Irie  green,  prepared  fay  grinding  the  juice  of 
thd  petals  of  the  blue  flag  (iris  nostras)  with  quick* 
lime.  This  green  is  not  generally  kept,  and  is  fa- 
gitive. 

Mittin  green,  or  Sekeele^a,  is  an  araenite  of  eop. 
per,  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per with  amenite  of  potaaa.  (2^^  Sciikclk'i 
Green.) 

Mineral  green,  the  same  as  mountain  green,  or 
green  bice,  just  noticed.     (See  page  217.) 

Prutnan  green,  the  sediment  of  the  prncf  m  o( 
making  prussian  blue  from  bnllock*s  lA*tod  or 
Ikhus,  before  it  has  had  the  muriatic  acid  addvd  to 
it  It  is  also  prepared  by  pouring  liquid  cblonn« 
upon  freshly  precipitated  prutvian  blue. 

Sap  green,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  burk- 
thorn  berries.  The  berries  are  allowed  to  fr nnriit 
for  a  week  or  eight  da)-s  in  a  wooden  tubu  Tb« 
juice  is  then  prened  out,  strained,  a  little  alum 
added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  a  proper  ron- 
sistence  ;  it  is  then  run  into  pigs'  bladdem.  and 
hung  up  in  a  dry  situation,  to  harden.  An  iofe* 
rior  article  is  also  made  from  the  juice  of  Nick 
alder,  and  of  evergreen  privet  It  is  a  commoQ 
practice  to  add  }  pint  of  lime-water  and  ^  oz.  of 
^m  arable,  to  every  pint  of  either  of  the  abure 
juices. 

Sehweinfurt  green  b  a  superior  description  of 
Scheelc*s  green,  or  an  arsenite  of  copper.  .Sfc 
ScHWEiNFURT  Green  ) 

Verditer  (green,)  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  cop* 
per  and  whiting.     (See  VEaniTER.) 

Verona  green.  The  mineral  called  irrrrs 
earth, 

GREGORY'S  SALT.    The  crude  hvdnichJo- 

0 

rate  of  morphia,  prepared  by  Gregory's  proce* 
It  b  a  double  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  and  ro- 
deia. 

GRINDSTONES,  ARTIFICIAL  Prer 
Washed  silicious  sand  3  partt;  (ihellac  1  pirt: 
melt,  and  form  it  into  the  proper  shape  whilf 
warm.  The  fineness  of  the  sand  muht  deprnd  oo 
the  work  the  stone  is  intended  for.  PovrdiTpd 
emery  may  be  substituted  for  sand.  'Hie  nme 
comfMsition  is  formed  upon  pieces  of  wood,  for  Uk 
purpose  of  sharpening  knivea,  and  cutting  rtoocr* 
shells,  &c. 

(iRUEL.  (In  Cookery.)  Oatmeal  or  erotic 
boiled  with  water  to  a  pn^r  consistence,  and 
strained.  It  is  variously  flavored  to  suit  the  palate : 
but  the  addition  of  a  Tittle  white  sugar,  and  fiae)r 
powdered  Jamaica  ginger,  with  or  without  i  ciisi 
of  wine,  m  leant  likely  to  offend  the  sloiuvt 
Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  dec,  frequently  daufrve 
with  invalids. 

GUAIACINE.  'Syn.  GiTAUcic  Ac  iDu  A  pe- 
culiar substance,  discovered  by  Trrmimsdorff  m  \be 
wood  and  bark  of  guaiacum  officinale.  Frrf^ 
Treat  tincture  of  guaiacum  with  hydrate  of  Ibk. 
when  a  guuiacate  of  lime  is  formed,  from  wiuGb 
the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  sulphuric  acid. 

GUAIACUM.    St/n,  Gum  Guauccs.    Thv 


with  icriD  may  bi 
tddr  oTOhrad  wbea 


GUT  3. 

MBM  ■  KimMimn  adnltented.  Tbs  Edtn- 
h  CoUega  MaCMi  that  Ui  "fnah  fnctore  ii 
dnrly  paanag  to  grtenl  the  tiactDni  alowly 
m  ■  liTcly  blua  color  on  tba  iiuer  nicface  of  ■ 
paring  of  a  raw  potato."  (P.  E.)  Adultera- 
1  may  be  fanerally  diacoTsred  by 
'ad  wbea  the  guaiacum  ii  heatad. 
linetnre  of  gnuaeiim,  rendered  miiky 
water,  recorria  iti  tranqnrsncy  on  the  a'ddi- 
of  caistic  potana  in  eiccH ;  but  lhi>  ii  not 
■tm  when  reaiu  a  prceeuL 
H)  of  the  moat  naAed  pnqMtties  of  gnaiacnm 
I  turning  blua  by  contact  with  gluten,  and 
nl  other  lubrtance*  in  the  air ;  nitric  acid 
■qneona  chlorine  turn  it  lucceaavely  green, 
,  and  brown.  A  delicate  pAetogemc  paper 
be  formed  by  Gnt  waihing  with  an  alctdioUc 
ioD  of  guaiacum  renn,  and  afterward!  with 
/  oantral  acetate  of  lead.   (Jobnaton.) 


17  tL£M 

GUM.  Syn.  GuHNi,  (Lat.)  Ooun,  (fV.) 
Qdhmi;  FrLunimcHuiH,  (Ger.)  Inpiwatad 
vegetaUe  mnciJage.  The  pnrM  lulatance  of  thii 
kind  ia  that  called  nut  oraiic,  or  ;iim  atmcia. 
The  gum*  are  emjJiiyed  aa  demnlcenb  m  madi- 

g'uM-RESINS.  Syn.  Gdhhi  iiuna,  (,Lat.) 
GoHHi-aiaiNta,  (fr.)  SoELiiMiuixt,  (Oct.) 
ln»pi»aled  regetable  jnlcca,  cooaariing  of  eitiMl- 
tire  and  reainom  matter.  They  are  partly  aolnble 
in  vrater  and  in  alcohol  The  pHncipat  gum-nana 
are  ftankincenM,  BCanuiiony,  aiafistida,  aloea, 
flUphortihim,  galbandm.  myrrh,  ollbanum,  opepo- 
DBii^inmoniacuDi,  and  gambage. 

GUNPOWDER.  Under  thia  head  will  be 
given  the  proportiooi  of  the  iagredieBta  employed 
m  the  manufacture  of  tba  moat  celebi^ed  pow- 
deri.  ttaerving  a  deacriptioa  of  Iboir  praparatkiD 
for  tba  article  PiaoTECUHT.i 


■  dtowing  the  Relatin 


i»  of  CharcDB],  Nitre,  and  Sulpbur,  cont«ned  ii 


moat  celebrated  Gui^Nnrden : 


ItBthflrlds*,  or  ptaca  at  ■> 


BmglUk  .■ 
Royal  Milb,  Waltham  Abbejr       . 
Sporting  powder,  (Hanh). 

do.  (MarA)     . 

tdo.  Hall,  Dartford,  (Ure) 

Ido.  Pigon  &.  Wilka,  (Ure) 

tdo.  Curtia  &.  Harrejr,  (U» 

tBattle  powder,  (Ure)      . 
Mbeta'    do.      (Marah)     . 
Common  do.      (Marab) 
French: 
Government  powder . 


Sportiiig 


Gunpowder  of  Bile 

do.        ofGrenelle     . 

do.        of  M,  GaytoD  Moirean 

do.  do. 

do.        of  M.  Ri&ult 
Vaitei  SS.  Govenunant  powder  . 
Rtaiia  do. 

Pnatia  do. 

Aiutria  do. 

Spain  do. 

Sieedtn  do. 

Saitzerland  do. 

Ciina  do. 

Thmrttical  proportion  for  the  beat  gonpowdet 


Nlm.    Chaiceal.  Mphot. 


DT,  FISHING.  Syn.  ScLiwoaK  Gdt. 
k  Steep  ailkworms,  when  juct  ready  to  q>in, 
IMtg  vinegar  far  12  hours,  in  warm  weathar, 
m3  in  cold;  then  take  them  out, break  them 
■If,  atretcb  Ihem  out  aa  far  aa  poaaible  on  a 

I  h  lUht  to  canlloB  Ibe  naati  ol  the  dufamoi  aa- 
tt  all  cnmpoaDdi  cDBtalDlac  vltbcr  napoirdar.  ca 
er  chksnta  of  puluh.  In  umui  wiui  umtanllila 
iBcaa,  ai  KrkHu  acddeBU  have  ubea  Bna  budllaf 
mthmlj.  TbeniaorBaallklaipleBiaanscana- 
haaM  be  anUed,  ai^  the  Iho^bk  iboaU  be 
I  aai  ft^  ai  a  dliaa»  ftaai  a  nra  at  taadka. 
kaaafowdanalMtoaulBadlkBn'Sn  I-lormNr. 


board,  fomiahed  with  lUti  o 


.    (Nubb'aArtofTRJI- 


ILfiHATOBINE.  A  qwolaa  of  albumen  M 
which  the  color  of  the  blood  ■  aappoaed  to  dqiaad. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  btocd,  pterioady  well 
atirred  lo  aeparata  the  fibrine,  by  midag  it  with  * 
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of  loda,  filtering,  boiling  the  globules  with  alcohol 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  again  filtering, 
adding  carilMnate  of  magnesia  to  separate  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  after  filtering,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness.   A  dark  reddish-brown  mass. 

HEMOPTYSIS,  (from  ii^a,  blood,  and  ^m, 
I  spit)  Spitting  of  blood.  It  generally  arises 
from  extreme  fulness  of  the  blood-vvsbels  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  rupture  of  blood-veasels,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  ulceration.  Bleeding,  aperients,  acidu- 
lous and  astringent  drinks,  and  nauseants,  are  the 
usual  remedies.  Sugar  of  lead,  in  small  doses,  has 
been  recommended  for  this  afTcction.  It  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free 
acetic  acid,  to  prevent  its  being  converted  intft  the 
poisonous  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  system. 

HiEMORRHAGE.  Syn,  HjEXOERiiAaiA, 
(from  ii/ta,  bloody  and  Aayr,  rent.)  A  bleeding  or 
flow  of  blood.  Bleeding  may  be  divided  into  ac- 
tive, passive,  and  accidental.  Active  lutmor- 
rhage  is  that  arising  from  a  full  state  of  the 
▼easels,  (h*  plethora;  patwive  kamorrhage  from 
general  debility  of  the  system,  and  the  blood-ves- 
sels in  particular;  accidental  hemorrhage  from 
external  violence,  as  blows,  wounds,  &c.  Tlie 
first  generally  requires  depletion,  and  the  second 
the  usual  treatment  to  establish  the  general  health 
and  vigor  of  the  body.  The  bleeding  from  wounds, 
if  extensive,  should  be  arrested  by  tying  the  rup- 
tured blood-vessels,  or  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  in  less  important  cases,  by  the  application  of 
styptics,  as  creosote,  sulphate  of  iron,  infusion  of 
galls,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  &c. 

HAIR  DYES.  Prep,  I.  (Dr.  Hanman.)  Li- 
tharge 275  grs. ;  quicklime  1875  grs. ;  hair  pow- 
der (starch)  1)30  gro. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix. 
For  use,  thb  powder  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
warm  water  or  milk,  and  immodintely  applied  to 
the  hair  by  means  of  the  fingers,  obiterving  to  rub 
it  well  into  the  roots.  The  whole  muht  Ik^  then 
covered  with  a  moiitt  leaf  of  cotton  wadding,  sev- 
eral times  doubled,  and  allowed  to  remain  ho  for  3 
hours,  or  preferably  all  night  The  powder  may 
then  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  off  with  the  fingen*, 
and  afler^'ards  wanhing  it  with  wann  soap  and 
water.  A  little  pomatum  or  hair  oil  will  nnrtore 
the  usual  gloss  to  the  hair.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent  preparations  of  the  kind.  Like  all 
other  hair  dyes,  it  must  be  reapplied  as  soon  as 
the  hair  by  growing  begins  to  expose  an  undyed 
surface  underneath.  A  piece  of  oil  skin,  or  even 
a  cabbage  leaf,  may  be  used  instead  of  cotton 
wadding.  . 

II.  (()rfila*8.)  Litharge  6  parts;  quicklime  5 
parts ;  Btamh  1  part.     Ah  lust. 

III.  (l)eIrn>ix'H.)  Aretuto  of  lead  2  oz. ;  pre- 
pared chalk  3  oz. ;  quicklime  4  oz.     .\s  h<>fi>re. 

IV.  (Spencer's.)  Sap  green  ^  dr. ;  nitrate  of 
silver  1  dr. ;  hot  water  1  oz. ;  diLwolvc.  Applied 
to  the  hair  by  means  of  a  comb  moistened  with  it. 
Stains  the  ^kin  as  well  as  the  hair. 

V.  (Hewlet's.)     Similar  to  the  last. 

VI.  (Pomade  dt/e.)  Nitrate  of  wlver  1  part ; 
nitric  arid  2  purtM ;  iron  filings  2  parts ;  mix,  and 
let  them  stand  to^ri^ther  for  4  or  5  hount,  then  pour 
them  on  oatineul,  2  ]Kirts ;  next  add  lard  3  parts ; 
and  mix  well  together.  Stains  the  skin  witliout 
groat  care. 

VII.  {Instantaneous.)     Moisten  the  hair  fimt 


with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water.  ;l  to 
7  or  8,)  and  then  with  a  weak  solution  of  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  color  of  the  hairt 
before  unaltered,  instantly  turns  black. 

VIII.  The  juice  of  the  bark  of  green  walnata 
(Paul us  ^gineta.) 

IX.  Employ  a  leaden  comb. 

Remarks.  All  the  preceding  are  for  dyeing  living 
hair,  (human ;)  hoise-hair  and  other  deui  hair 
may  be  colored  by  steeping  them  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  dyes. 

HAMS.  (In  Domestic  Eco!ioinr.)  These  arp 
usually  prepared  from  the  legs  of  pigs,  but  those 
of  the  shet'p  are  ab«o  sometimes  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Smoked  ham  m  strong  eating,  and  ra- 
ther fit  for  a  relish  than  for  diet. 

Choice,  Stick  a  sharp  knife  under  the  bone,  if 
it  has  a  pleasant  smell  when  withdrawn,  the  baja 
is  good ;  but  if  the  coutrar)',  it  should  be  rejected 
The  recently  cut  fat  should  be  hard  and  white, 
and  the  lean  fine-grained,  and  of  a  lively  red. 
Legs  of  pork  short  in  the  hock  should  alone  he 
chosen  for  making  into  hams,  as  the  lanky  ton 
not  only  look  leas  sightly,  but  are  deficient  ia 
flavor. 

Curing.  Hams  are  prepared  in  the  usual  wiy 
for  salting,  either  by  inmieraion  in  the  pickle,  or 
by  rubbing  the  salt  over  them.  A  little  powde mi 
saltpetre  should  be  well  rubbed  over  tliem  an  hour 
before  salting  them:  moist  sugar  ia  frequently 
mixed  with  the  salt,  or  treacle  is  put  into  tlw 
brine  to  improve  the  flavor;  a  little  npice  i.pov- 
dcred  allspice)  and  black  pepper  are  also  ocra- 
sionally  used  for  a  like  purpose.  An  ordinanr 
sizefl  ham  will  require  nearly  three  weeks,  if  vet 
salted,  and  about  a  month  if  dry  s:iltt*d.  to  rure 
it  perfectly.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  they 
are  ready  for  smoking.  Mutton  hams  are  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner,  but  should  not  lie  ia 
pickle  longer  than  12  days  or  a  fortniglit.     .Sre 

A.M.MAI.  SUOSTANCES  I'SF.D  AS  FoOI>,  und  SlLT- 
IXO.) 

Cwtking.  Preparator>*  to  tlie  rooking  of  hanVi 
they  ifliould  be  well  soaked  in  water,  to  whicti  a 
little  vinegar  or  milk  may  be  added.  Hiey  arr 
also  preferably  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  or  watfr 
alone,  along  with  some  heads  of  celery,  2  or  3  tur- 
nipn,  5  or  G  onions,  and  a  handful  of  nweet  niorjo- 
mm,  thyme,  and  iKisil.  Hams  should  b«*  put  luto 
the  water  cold,  and  should  bo  gradually  h«*utrd. 
A  ham  of  l(i  lbs.  will  take  4^  liouni,  and  oii^  of 
2(1  IIm.  5)  hours  to  drcM  it  pro(>erlv.  (See  Bakiw 

HAMS,  PRESERVATION  OK.  Mort  zn- 
cent,  dealen  in  hamii,  and  othen*,  who  are  partru* 
lar  in  their  meat,  usually  take  the  precaution  to 
case  each  one.  after  it  is  smoked,  in  canvaim  fnr 
the  purpoHo  of  defending  it  from  the  attacks  of  tlie 
little  ins<*ct,  the  dermestes  lardarius,  which,  by 
laying  its  eggs  in  it,  soon  fills  it  with  its  larvr.  or 
maggotH.  Thin  troublesome  and  expensive  pmcv4s 
may  be  altogether  superseded  by  the  use  of  p)n»- 
ligneous  acid.  With  a  painter^s  bru!«h.  dipped  lo 
the  liquid,  one  man,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  may 
efl*ectuany  hccure  two  hundred  hams  from  all  du> 
ger.  Care  should  be  taken  to  insinuate  the  \v{w^ 
into  all  the  cracks,  Jtcof  the  under  surface.  Tbs 
method  is  eK|)eeially  adapted  to  the  preservation  <rf 
hams  in  hot  climatCH. 

HANDS.     Dirty  and  coarse  hands  an  M  k« 
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the  maikfl  of  slothfulness  and  low  breeding,  than 
eiean  and  delicate  hands  are  those  of  cleanliness 
and  gentility.  To  promote  the  soflneas  and  white- 
BSM  of  the  skin,  mild  emollient  soaps,  or  those 
aboundmr  m  oil,  should  alone  be  used,  by  which 
means  chani'  and  chilblains  will  generally  be 
avoided.  The  eoane,  strong  kinds  of  soap,  or 
those  aboundmg  in  alkali,  should  for  a  like  reason 
be  rejected,  as  they  tend  to  render  the  skm  roogh, 
dry,  and  brittle.  The  immersion  of  the  hands  in 
alkaline  lyes,  or  strongly  acidulated  water,  has  a 
like  effect  When  the  hands  are  very  dirty,  a  lit- 
tle good  soft  soap  may  be  used  with  warm  water, 
which  will  rapidly  remove  oily  and  greasy  matter. 
Fruit  mmd  ink  ttaiiu  may  be  taken  out  by  im- 
mernng  the  hands  in  water  sUghtly  acidulated  with 
eialie  acid,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  yitriol,  or  to 
which  a  little  pearlash  or  chloride  of  lime  has  been 
addedf  observing  afterwards  to  well  rinse  them  in 
eSeaa  water,  and  not  to  touch  them  with  soap  for 
aoflne  hours,  as  any  alkalme  matter  will  bring  back 
the  stains,  after  their  apparent  removal  by  all  the 
above  substances,  except  the  last  The  use  of  a 
little  chloride  of  lime  and  warm  water,  or  Gow- 
land's  Lotion,  will  impart  a  delieate  whiteness  to 
the  skin  ;  but  the  former  should  be  only  occasion- 
ally used,  and  should  be  well  washed  off  with  a 
iitUe  clean  water  to  remove  its  odor.  The  use  of 
a  little  sand,  or  powdered  pumice-stone,  with  the 
■sapt,  will  generally  remove  the  roughness  of  the 
skin,  frequently  induced  by  exposure  to  cold,  llie 
bands  may  be  presenred  (bry  for  delicate  work,  by 
rabWag  a  little  club  moss,  (lycopodium,)  m  fine 
powder,  over  them.  A  small  quantity  of  this  sub- 
sCanee  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  wa- 
ter, will  permit  the  hand  to  be  plunged  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basin  without  becoming  wet  (See 
Cosmetic,  simple.) 

HANNAV8  LOTION.  Syn,  Hannat's  pre- 
▼CKTfvE  Wasil  a  solution  of  potash  in  water. 
Used  to  prevent  infection. 

HARDNESS.  Syn,  Duretb.  (Fr.)  Harte  ; 
pBvriGKErr,  (Oer.)  Duritia  ;  Duritieb,  (Lat.) 
In  Physics,  the  power  posBemed  by  bodice  of  re- 
abCmg  abrasion.  In  Mineralogy,  mineral  sub- 
stances  are  frequeirtly  distinguished  and  identified 
by  their  relative  hardnen.  This  is  aHcertained  by 
their  power  to  scratch  or  be  scratched  by  one  an- 
other. A  valuable  table  on  this  subject  will  be 
feond  under  the  article  Gem,  p.  331. 

HARMALINE.  A  basic  substance,  forming 
yellow-brown  crystals,  discovered  by  Gdbel  in  the 
■eeds  of  peganum  harmala.  It  has  a  bitter  astrin- 
gent and  acrid  taste,  and  forms  yellow  soluble 
adts  with  the  acids.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a 
vellow  dye.  By  oxidation  it  yields  a  magnificent- 
ly red  dye-stnflT,  which  is  easily  prepared  and  ap- 
plied. (Gdbel.)  The  seeds  are  produced  abundantly 
In  Rossia,  so  that  it  appears  probable  that,  ere 
loag,  they  mav  become  an  article  of  commerce. 

HARTSH6RN,  BURNT.  Syn,  Cornu  Us- 
TOM,  (P.  L.)  PuLVis  CoRNu  Cervlm  Ustum, 
vP.  D.)  CoRNu  Ustum  Album.  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Bom  pieces  of  harts'  horns  until  perfectly  white, 
then  grind  and  prepare  them  in  the  same  way  as 
directed  for  Prepared  Chaijc. 

Remarks.  I'lnely-powdered  bone-ash  is  usually 
M4d  for  burnt  hartshorn,  and  possesses  exactly  the 
properties.      Doee.    10  grs.  to  3ss  3  or  3 


timgp  a  day,  in  rickets,  Slc    (See  Pbosphatb  or 
Lime.)* 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS.  Syn.  Hartv- 
HORN  Raspinqs.  Rasura  Cornu  Crrvl  Ramenta 
Cornu  Cbrvi.  Obtained  from  the  turners.  By 
boiling  m  water  they  yiekl  a  nutritive  jelly.  Used 
by  straw-plait  workers  to  stiflbn  bonnets,  dus. 

HATS.  In  purchasing  a  hat,  choose  one  pos- 
sessing a  ekortf  smooth,  fine  nap,  and  a  good  black 
color ;  and  that  is  light  and  sufficiently  elastic  to 
resist  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  without  breaking  or 
giving  way.  The  hat  brush  for  daily  use  should 
be  made  of  long  soft  hairs,  but  a  stiffer  one  should 
be  employed  oceaeionally,  to  lay  the  nap  smooth 
and  close. 

HEADACHE.  iS'yn.  Cephalalgu,  (£af.)  The 
symptoms  of  this  very  general  complaint  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description.  According 
to  pathologists,  headache  arises,  either  from  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  stomach  and  chylopoietic  (chyle- 
forming)  viscera,  or  from  a  weiknem  or  exhaus- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  encephalon.  The  former 
may  be  called  eympathetie,  and  the  latter  nervouM 
headache.  The  treatment  of  the  first  should  con- 
sist  in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach 
by  the  administration  of  aperients,  and  the  ose  of 
proper  food  and  exercise,  or  when  that  viscos  is 
overloaded  with  undigested  food,  by  the  exhibition 
of  an  emetic.  For  this  purpose  i  to  ^  an  ox.  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  may  he  taken  in  a  cupfiil  of 
warm  water,  which  will  generally  relieve  the 
stomach,  especially  if  its  action  be  assisted  "by 
drinking  copiously  of  warm  water.  (See  Emct- 
ics.)  Headache  is  a  common  accompaniment  of 
indigestion  and  stomach  diseases,  and  in  general 
it  will  be  found  that  whatever  will  remove  the  lat- 
ter will  also  cure  the  former.  (See  Dyspepsia.) 
Nervous  headaches  are  relieved  by  nervous  tonics 
and  stimulants  ;  as  bark,  cascarilla,  calumba,  gen- 
tian, camphor,  ammonia,  etlier,  and  wine;  the 
latter  in  a  state  of  considerable  dilution.  A  cup 
of  strong  cofiee  or  strong  green  tea  often  acts  like 
a  charm  in  removing  this  species  of  headache. 
Small  doses  of  tincture  of  henbane  will  also  have 
a  like  effect  30  or  30  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
preferably,  half  that  number  of  liquor  opii  seda- 
tivus,  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  an  ano- 
dyne, and  to  induce  sleep.  Among  popular  rem' 
ediee  may  bo  mentioned  "  nasal  stunulants,"  as 
snuff",  (cephalic,)  smelling  salts,  and  aromatic 
vinegar,  the  use  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  one ; 
and  local  applications,  as  very  cold  water,  ether, 
vinegar,  strong  spirits,  Cologne  water,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  rubbed  over  the  part  of  the  head  af- 
fected, with  the  fingers ;  or  a  linen  rag  dipped  in 
them  is  laid  thereon  instead.  Pressure  on  the  head 
has  also  been  used  with  advantage.  Silence, 
darkness,  and  repose,  are  also  powerful  remedies, 
alike  suitable  to  every  variety  of  headache ;  and 
change  of  air,  scene,  and  occupation,  are  espe- 
cially beneficiaJ  to  those  resulting  from  excesave 
mental  anxiety  or  exertion.  Bhsters  are  some- 
times applied  behind  the  ears  in  'cases  of  violent 
headache. 

Headache  is  often  symptomatic  of  other  diseases, 
especially  those  of  the  inflammatory  and  nervoua 
kind,  rheumatism,  dtc.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
primary  disease  should  be  sought  out  and  attempt- 
ed to  be  cured.    Headache  in  pregnancy  may 
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ffODerelly  be  remoTed  by  proper  attentioii  to  yie 
bowels;  obienrmgr  to  aasigt  their  actiou,  ebould 
they  require  it,  by  the  use  of  eome  mild  aperient, 
as  castor  oil,  lenitive  electuary,  seidliti  powders, 
6lc  Where  the  constitution  is  very  robust,  blood 
may  be  taken.  Headache  in  bed  may  frequently 
be  relieved  by  washing  the  head  with  cold  water, 
and  discontinuing  the  use  of  a  nightcap ;  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  feet  warm  by  wearing 
worsted  socks  or  stockings. 

HEADING.  8yn  Beek  Heading.  Cauu- 
FLOWEE  DO.  Prep.  I.  Alum  and  green  copperas 
equal  parts,  both  in  fine  powder ;  mix. 

II.  Alum,  copperas,  and  common  salt,  of  each 
equal  parts ;  mix. 

Ueed  by  brewers  to  make  their  beer  keep  its 
head. 

HEARTBURN.  8yn.  Caroialgia  ;  Cordo- 
UUM ,  {Lat.)  Anxiety  and  pain  about  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  generally  attended  by  a  sense  of 
gnawing  and  heat ;  hence  called  heartburn.  Faint- 
ness,  nausea,  and  eructation  of  a  thin,  acidulous, 
watery  liquid,  especially  in  the  morning,  are  com- 
mon symptoms  of  this  complaint  The  usual 
causes  of  heartburn  are  excess  m  eating  or  drink- 
ing, the  use  of  improper  food,  and  sedentary  habits. 
A  good  remedy  is  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  glass  of  pep- 
permint or  cinnamon  water,  to  which  a  little  pow- 
dered ginger  may  be  added  with  advantage.  This 
dose  may  be  taken  2  or  3  times  daily  until  the 
disease  is  removed.  Articles  of  food  that  easily 
undergo  fermentation  should  at  the  same  time  be 
avoided,  and  a  dry  diet  had  recourse  to  as  much 
as  possible.  Soda-water,  toast  and  water,  and 
weak  spirits  and  water,  are  the  most  suitable  bev- 
erages ill  this  complaint 

IlELENINE.  Syn.  Elecampane  Camphor. 
A  peculiar  substance  obtained  from  the  fresh  root 
of  inula  Ilelenium,  by  digestion  in  hot  alcohol  or 
distillation  along  with  water.  It  is  crystalline,  so- 
luble ill  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils,  melts  ut 
162<>,  and  boils  about  S30°  F. 

IIEMATINE.  Syn.  IliCMATiNE.  Ummatox- 
TLiN.  A  peculiar  principle  obtained  by  Chevreul 
from  common  logwood,  (Hipmatoxylon  canipechi- 
anuni,)  and  on  which  its  color  appears  to  depi>nd. 

Prep.  I.  Infuse  logni'ood  chips  in  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  130^  F.,  for  1:2  hours,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dr>'ness  in  a  wator-bath,  digest  in  al- 
cohol of  0*835  for  24  houn,  again  filter  and  evapo- 
rate ;  then  add  a  little  wat<rr,  again  gently  evapo- 
rate and  set  aside  the  solution  in  a  cold  place  that 
cr>'ittuls  may  form ;  these  must  be  washed  in  alco- 
hol and  dried. 

II.  Digest  powdered  hard  extract  of  lognv'ood  in 
alcohol  of  0*835  and  proceed  as  last. 

Prop.f  d^c.  It  foniis  brilliant  reddisli-whitc  cr}'N- 
tals,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  an  orange- 
red  solution  which  turns  yellow  as  it  ctNils,  but  re- 
sumes its  former  color  on  being  heated.  Alkalis 
in  excess  change  its  color  succetmvcly  into  pur|)le, 
violet,  and  brown  ;  with  the  metallic  oxidfH  it  formK 
compounds,  having  a  blue,  pur)>le,  or  violrt  color. 

HEMIDESMIC  ACID.  Syn.  SMiLAsriiRic 
Acid.  A  volatile  and  cr>'iitallizable  substance  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Garden  from  the  root  of  heniidcnmus 
indicus.  It  poncsses  the  taste  and  odor  of  the 
nwt 


HEPAR,  (Lat,  from  *Hm^,  the  Ihrw.)  A 
given  by  the  older  chemists  to  Tariaoa  eombina- 
tions  of  sulphur,  from  their  brown  color ;  as  ktpmr 
9ulphuri*t  (sniphuret  of  potaanom,)  ktpmr  •nltais- 
nit,  (crude  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,)  Ac 

HERBS  for  medical  purpottM  should  be  eoi- 
lected  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  6ower,  and  on  a 
dry  day,  after  the  dew  and  moisture  deposited  oa 
them  during  the  night  have  evaporated.  The  bien- 
nial narcotic  plants  sliould  not  be  ooUected  until 
the  second  year  of  their  growth,  ae,  during  the 
^rsf  year,  they  are  mucilaginous  and  neariy  ineft 
The  younger  plants  possesi,  however,  the  brighter 
green  color,  and  make  the  roost  showy  extracts, 
for  which  reason  they  are  frequently  purchased  by 
the  druggists  of  the  herb  cirflectors,  without  an  ex- 
amination being  made  into  their  value  as  remedies. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  general  inieriority  of 
the  extracts  of  the  shops  which  are  prepared  from 
the  expressed  juices  of  narcotic  plants.  Color  alooe 
is  cared  for.  Chlorophyle,  which  oonalitotee  the 
green  portion  of  vegetables,  is  a  reeinottB substance, 
which  has  been  fully  proved  to  be  wholly  destitnte 
of  medicinal  virtue. 

HerbM  are  dried  by  spreading  them  thinly  on 
trays,  and  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  a  current  of  diy  air,  or  by  placing  them  in  a 
stove-room ;  observing  in  either  case  to  torn  them 
repeatedly.  When  dned  in  the  sun  they  should  be 
covered  with  thin  paper  to  prevent  their  color  being 
injured  by  the  light  The  quicker  they  are  dned 
the  better,  as  **  heating^  or  **  fermentation**  will 
be  thereby  prevented.  When  euflSdently  dried, 
they  should  be  shaken  in  a  coarse  sieve  to  rcmofe 
any  sand  or  the  eggs  of  insects  that  may  be  mixed 
with  them.  Aromatic  herbs  should  be  dried  very 
quickly,  and  by  a  gentle  heat,  that  their  odor  may 
be  preserved.  Tops  and  learee  are  dried  in  the 
same  way  as  whole  plants.  In  every  caee  discol- 
ored and  rotten  leaves  and  branches  should  be  re. 
jected,  and  earth  and  dirt  should  be  ecreened  off 
before  |nt>ceeding  to  dry  them. 

HESPERIDIN.  A  peculiar  subsUnce  obtained 
from  the  white  portion  of  the  rind  of  oranges,  lem- 
ons. See.  It  forms  crystalline  silky  needles,  ii 
odoriesB,  tasteless,  fiuuble,  soluble  in  alcohol,  asd 
reddened  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

IIirCOUGH.  .!?yii.  Hiccup.  SiraiLir-s,  (Xisr) 
A  convulsive  motiou  of  the  diaphragm  and  psit« 
adjacent      Tlie  common  causes   are  flatnleoc)', 
indigestion,  acidity,  and  wonns.     It  may  usosJIy 
be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  warm  carmiiM' 
tives,  cordials,  cold  water,  weak  spiritu,  campbur 
julep,  or  spirits  of  sal  volatile.    A  sudden  fright  or 
surprise  will  often  produce  the  like  eflbct     Aa  is* 
stance  is  recorded  of  a  delicate  young  lady  that 
was  troubled  with  hiccough  for  some  month*,  asd 
who  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  drbilily 
from  the  loss  of  sleep  occasioned  thereby,  wbovt* 
cured  by  a  fright,  after  medicines  and  topics!  ap* 
plicatioiiN  had  failed.     A  piuch  of  snuff*,  a  gisvof 
cold  soda-water,  or  an  ice-cream,  will  aho  fn:- 
queiitiv  remove  this  complaint 

HI  ERA    PK^RA.      Syn.    PowoRa  op  aloci 

AM>  ('ANKM..%.    PriA'IS  AI/)K8  CUM  CASSKLLA.     ^Fiun 

Itpof,  holy,  and  irirpo(,  bitter.)  Holy  bitter.  Tb» 
name  wns  furmcriy  applied  to  an  aloetic  electear}. 
mode  of  honey.  It  is  now  kept  in  the  form  oi  • 
dry  powder. 


Prtf.  HejMtic  aloM  4  Ha. ;  whit*  eanella  1  lb. ; 
ntdaes  to  fine  powder. 

Rtmtrkt.  ikfsrior  doM  ara  eommimtjr  Dud  Gir 
thii  pnpmalioa.  It  ■  catluutic  in  dmea  ot  10  Id 
30  en. 

HIPFOCRAS.  Prcr-  LUwa  and  cuar;  wine, 
of  each  19  |Niiti ;  ajpntmoa  2  ox. ;  whiM  eaneUt, 
^  ox. ;  cloTM,  mace,  nntmeg,  (pnger,  and  nlgen- 
Ifl,  at  each  1  di. ;  bmiae  tile  qucea,  uuT  d^eet 
tbein  ia  the  wiiM  liir  3  or  4  dsjv ;  itiBiD,  and  add 
lamp  mgar  9^  Ua.    An  aromatic  wine  Ibimaily 


HIPPURIC  ACID.  (From  InK ,  a  hart,  and 
■>f».  BTtiu.)  A  new  acid,  diKorered  bf  Liebig, 
te  tb«  nriBe  ol  liie  hone,  cow,  and  other  gnuniiu- 

Pnf.  CoDCentrate  the  urme  \rf  a  gsntle  heat, 
Acidulate  with  murinlic  acid,  and  act  it  aside  to 
crjrdalliie.  It  may  be  dee<dared  bjr  re^olatlDn  in 
bciiliu|[  water,  and  treating  it  with  animal  cfaaTcoal, 
or  chloride  cf  lime,  aloag  with  a  little  moriutie 
acid,  and  recrntaUiiinf . 

Rtmmrkt.  Ths  acid  ii  BluUe  in  400  paiU  of 
cold  water,  but  ii  canly  dinolTcd  b;  boUin;  water. 
When  Mnnglj  heated,  benicnc  acid  and  benuate 
of  aamMNiia  oatR  over  in  a  liqoid  ilate,  accompa- 
oM  by  a  itrang  odor  af  Tooka  baaot.  and  after- 
ward*  by  hydieeyanie  acid.  "  The  ntine  of  horBea 
or  oowa,  left  to  ilaeif  for  ■ome  time,  or  eriponted 
■t  a  tmilinK  temperature,  yieldi  not  a  trace  of  bip- 
puric  acid,  bnl  only  benioic  acid."  Nitric  acid 
caaTcrt*  hippntic  into  benxoic  acid.    (See  Orn- 

HIRCIC  ACID.  A  name  kItsd  by  Cbevrenl 
to  an  oily  liquid,  oblaioed  by  npooirying  the  fat 
of  goBta.  It  i*  prepared  in  the  autie  wiiy  fnun  goat 
t»X,  a*  capric,  capniic,  end  butyric  acids  are  from 
bultrr.  It  i*  aoluble  in  alcohol,  and  pogeeaan  a 
miied  amell  of  vioegar  and  goats.  With  the  bases, 
U  foniu  Hits  colled  kircalii. 

HIRCINE.  (From  \ireitt,  a  be-goat.)  An 
oily  fluid  extracted  by  CheTreul  from  goal-fat,  and 
which  may  aUo  be  obtained  from  miiltoa  met.  It 
amell*  Mrongiy  of  the  male  goau  By  aaponifica- 
lion  it  yields  Uiacic  Acid. 

HOLLANDS.     Sya.  MoujNn  Gin.  Geneii. 

JOSETEE    BEiEl-EWTN,    (Oer.)       ShEIT     Ol-    JuNI- 

RE.  SnEiTUE  JuNirEai.  Pnp.  L  The  following 
deocription  at  the  mnnufacture  of  hollands  comes 
oo  the  anlhority  of  Robert  More,  Esq.,  formerly 
of  Underwood,  distiller,  "  who,  afiet  EtadyiliK  the 
art  at  Schiedam,  tried  to  inlrodacs  that  spiiit  into 
pncnl  conmimptioQ  in  this  country,  but  found  the 
palata  of  our  ginnlrinkers  too  much  coirnpted  to 
nlish  so  pure  a  beTerage." 

"  The  mBteciak  employed  in  the  distilleriea  of 
8clii«dam  are,  two  ports  df  unmalted  rye  from 
Biga,  weighing  about  51  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  one 
part  of  malted  bigg,  weighing  about  37  pounds  per 
Doaliel.  The  mosh  tun,  which  series  also  sa  the 
brmenling  ton,  has  a  cspacily  of  nearly  TOO  fal- 
Ifi,  being  abont  5  feet  in  diaineter  at  the  month, 
rather  narrower  at  the  bottom,  oud  H  fset  deep ; 
the  slining  apparatus  is  ou  oblong  reelaiu;nlar  iron 
frid,  made  fast  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  pole.  About 
a  bajrel  (36  gallon*)  of  water,  at  o  Ismparatora  of 
tnm  ICa^lo  tGS",  (the  Inmer  being  the  beat  heot 
far  the  most  highly-dried  rye,)  ia  put  into  the  mash 
Uia  for  erery  I^  cwt  of  meal,  after  which  the  malt 
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ia  inbodneed  and  stirred,  and  lastly  tlie  rye  is 
added.  Poweriid  agitation  is  given  to  the  magma 
till  it  beoomsa  quite  nniform ;  a  ptocca  which  a 
vigonna  woHunan  piquea  himself  upon  oiecuting 
in  the  coune  of  a  few  minute*.  The  month  of  the 
ton  ii  immediately  corared  otci  with  canvoa,  and 
farther  secured  with  a  cooiae  wooden  lid,  to  con- 
fine the  heat ;  it  is  left  in  this  stale  for  two  houn 
The  contents  being  than  stirred  up  once  more,  the 
transpannt  spent  waah  of  a  preceding  maahing  ia 
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46  to  GU  houn.  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  attenuation  is  from  T  to 
4  Ibi. ;  that  is,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  supernatant  wosli 
is  from  1-007  to  1-004.  On  the  third  day  after  th" 
fermenliug  tun  is  set.  the  wash  coulaining  the 
giains  Is  transferred  to  the  itiU,  and  convened 
into  low  wineo.  To  every  1 00  gallona  of  ths  liquor. 
3  lb*,  of  junlpei  berries,  from  3  to  5  yean  old, 
being  added,  along  with  \  lb.  of  salt,  the  whole  aro 
put  into  the  low-wine  still,  and  the  fine  hollandH 
spirit  is  drawn  off  by  a  gentle  ond  well -regulated 
heat  (ill  the  mapna  becomes  exhausted  ;  iLe  Qnl 
end  last  products  being  mixed  togetber,  whereby  a 
spirit  S  to  3  per  cent,  above  our  hydronkeler  proof 
is  obtained,  posaeaaing  the  peculiar  fine  aroma  of 
gin.  The  product  varies  &om  IB  to  SI  gallous 
per  quarter  of  gram;  this  large  quantity  being 
partly  due  to  the  employment  of  the  speut  waali 
of  the  preceding  fermenlatioa  ;  an  addition  which 
cODtrihuIes  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  fla- 
vor." (Ure's  Diet,  of  Arts,  it,  ff.  571-3.) 

To  the  preceding  it  may  be  added  that  the  yeaat 
is  skimmed  off  the  fermenting  tuns  and  sold  to  the 
bakera  ;  which  is  said  to  iessen  the  pnxluctlon  of 
spirit,  but  to  improve  its  quality.  The  ingredienla 
Bie  also  reduced  to  the  state  of  coarse  meal  beforo 
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peculiar  mode  of  its  manufacture  than  on  the 
quantity  of  juniper  berries  employed ;  3  lbs.  of 
that  substance,  when  new.  being  equivalent  to  leas 
than  S  drachms  of  the  essential  oil,  and  when  old, 
only  to  about  S  drachm* ;  a  quantity  wholly  insof- 
ficient  to  flavor  100  esllon*  of  spirit.  Besides,  aa 
already  noticed,  the  flavor  of  hollands  d\ffat  ctn- 
lidtrably  from  that  of  juniper  ;  the  latter  beiug 
merely  employed  as  a  modifying  ingredient.  Most 
of  the  Dutch  distiUeis  add  a  little  purr  Slrashnrgh 
turpentine,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  hope  to  the 
qurit,  along  with  the  juniper  beniea,  bebra  rectifi- 
cation. The  fbnner  snhatance  haa  a  pale  yallow- 
iah  brownoolor.anda  very  ftagrant  and  anaeabla 
amell,  and  tends  materiwy  to  impart  that  fine 
aroma  for  which  the  beat  Geneva  ia  *o  much  dia- 
tlnguiahed.  The  principal  part  of  the  secret  lies, 
however,  m  the  careful  management  of  the  proeus. 
The  nmnenos  pnUidkod  receipts  for  boUanda  gin, 
in  whieb3ar3oLaf  cilof  jnoipar,  and  as  maay 
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pounds  oif  juniper  berriefl,  aro  ordered  to  oqly  20 
or  25  galloDS  of  proof  spirit,  tend  only  to  deceive 
those  who  adopt  them.  At  Rotterdam  sweet  fen- 
nel seeds  are  occasionally  added  as  a  flavoring ; 
and  at  Weesoppe,  Strabburgh  turpentine,  fennel 
seeds,  or  the  essential  oil,  are  frequently  wholly 
substituted  for  juniper  berries. 

Schiedam  hollauds  b  considered  the  best ;  the 
next  quality  is  that  of  Rotterdam  ;  and  afterwards, 
that  of  Weesoppe.  Hollan(k  spirit  pays  a  duty  of 
22s.  6</.  per  proof  gallon,  which  is  the  some  as  that 
on  (Vncli  brandy.     See  Gin. 

II.  {Beat  hollandt.  Brandewyn  von  Koorn 
roorloof  drie  quart.)  Hollands  rectified  to  the 
strength  of  24^  Baunie,  (sp.  gr.  0-9125.)  The 
strength  of  this  spirit  alone  is  no  proof  of  its  supe- 
rior <iuu!ity. 

III.  Digest  2  or  3  lbs.  of  good  old  juniper  berries 
in  1  or  2  gallons  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  tlien  express  tho  liquor,  filter  it 
through  blotting  paper,  add  it  to  90  or  100  gallons 
of  good  com  spirit  at  2  or  3§  over  proof,  and  mix 
them  by  thorough  agitation. 

IV.  Juniper  berries  2  to  4  lbs. ;  sweet  fennel 
seeds  4  or  5  ox. ;  caraway  seeds  3  or  4  ox. ;  spirit 
of  wine  1  or  2  gallons ;  com  spirit  90  or  100  gal- 
lons.    As  last 

V.  Juniper  berries,  fennel  seeds,  caraways,  and 
qnrit,  as  last ;  Strasburgh  turpentine,  a  little.  Pro- 
ceed as  in  No.  III. 

Remarkt.  The  last  three  forms  produce  very 
pleasant  spirits,  if  kept  for  some  time  to  mellow  ; 
age  is  one  of  tho  reasons  of  the  creaininess  of  for- 
eign gin,  which  usually  lies  in  bond  for  some  time 
before  being  consumed.  The  product  is,  however, 
much  Miporior  if  the  ingredients  are  put  into  a  still 
along  «7ith  20  gallons  of  water,  and  tho  spirit 
drawn  over  by  a  moderate  heat  In  this  case,  it 
will  be  an  improvement  to  employ  some  good  plain- 
flavored  Enirlish  gin,  instead  of  plain  corn  spirit,  if 
the  expense  is  no  object  I  have  mentioned  cer- 
t^n  quantities  of  the  flavoring  ingredients  to  l>e 
employed,  as  a  guido  to  the  reader  ;  but  the  actual 
quantities  required  in  practice  depend  on  their 
quality,  and  tlie  taste  of  tho  consumer.  The  same 
remark  also  applies  to  the  following,  l^lio  imita- 
tion of  hollands,  like  that  of  brandy,  chiefly  de- 
pends on  the  experience  and  discretion  of  the  work- 
man. 

VI.  Oil  of  juniper  4  ox. ;  oil  of  turpentine  5 
ox. ;  oils  of  carawa)'s  and  sweet  fennel,  of  euch  1 
ox.,  (all  quite  pure  ;)  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gal- 
lon ;  dissolve  by  occasionally  agitating  them  well 
together  in  a  corked  bottle  for  2  or  3  dayn,  then 
add  it  gradually  to  clean  com  spirit  or  plain  gin 
until  the  required  flavor  is  produced,  obeH>rving  not 
to  use  too  much.  Product,  (iood,  if  kept  for  some 
time. 

HONEY.  Syn.  Mrl,  {Lat.  and  Fr.)  Honki, 
ijGer.)  The  sweet  substance  elaborated  by  the 
be<>  from  tho  juices  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  and 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  wax  foraiiug  the  honey- 
comb. Pure  honey  consists  of  a  sirup  of  uncrj'M- 
tallizable  sugar  and  cr}*stalline  saccharine  grains, 
resembling  grape  sugar.  Virgin  honey  is  that 
which  flows  spontaneously  from  the  comb  ;  ordi- 
nary honey,  that  obtained  by  heat  and  presHure. 
The  former  is  pale  and  fragrant ;  the  latter  darker, 
and  possessing  a  less  agreeable  toste  and  smelL 


English  honey  (Mel  Anglican)  is  chiefly  collected 
from  furze  and  broom  flowers,  and  is  more  waxy 
than  that  from  the  South  of  Europe  ; — Sarbonme 
honey,  (Mel  Narbonense,)  chiefly  from  rawnsary, 
and  other  labiate  flowers,  very  fine : — Mincrra 
honeif,  (Mel  Minorcensa  ly—East  country  honey, 
inferior  and  bad  tasted  ; — Poisonous  honey,  fuaod 
near  Trebisond,  in  Asia,  narcotic  and  poisonouik 

Uses,  ^c.  Honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative,  but 
very  apt  to  gripe.  It  is  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  oxymels  and  gargles,  and  also  to  cover  the 
taste  of  nauseous  me<licine8,  which  it  dom  bHter 
than  sugar.  Clarified  honey  is  alone  ordered  to  be 
used  in  medicine. 

Pur.  Honey  in  frequently  adulterated  with  trea- 
cle, starch,  and  wheat  flour.  The  finrt  may  be 
detected  by  the  color  and  odor,  and  the  others  by 
i\w  honey  not  forming  a  nearly  clear  solutioii  wrth 
cold  water,  and  striking  a  Mue  color  with  iodine. 

HONEY,  CLARIFIED.  Syn.  Mkl  iixarr- 
MATUX.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Melt  the  b«)oey 
in  a  water-bath,  renK>vo  the  scum,  and  pour  off  tho 
clear.  Less  agreeable  than  raw  honey,  but  not  ss 
apt  to  ferment  and  gripe. 

II.  (Siller.)  Any  quantity  of  honey  is  ditt«Ivrd 
in  an  equal  part  by  weight  of  water.  Th^  liquid 
is  alloweid  to  boil  up  4  or  6  times  without  ^kim• 
ming  ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  oAer 
being  cooled,  brought  on  several  strong  linen  Ktroia- 
era,  stretched  horizontally,  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  dean  and  well-washed  sand  an  inrh  in 
duptlL  When  tho  solution  has  passed  through  the 
strainers  it  is  found  to  be  of  the  color  cf  clear  wh.ts 
wino ;  the  sand  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
strainers,  b  rinsed  wi&  cold  water,  and  the  vholo 
of  the  liquor  is  finally  evaporated  to  the  tbickne* 
of  simp. 

III.  Dissolve  the  honey  in  water,  clarify  vith 
the  white  of  egg,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  cou- 
Histence. 

IV.  Dimolve  in  water,  add  1^  lb.  of  aninisl 
charcoal  to  every  \  cwt.  of  honey,  gently  i>iiiim<*r 
for  15  minutes,  add  a  little  chulk  to  saturate  txcem 
of  acid,  if  required  ;  strain  or  clurify.  and  evaporate. 

Remarks.  Honey  acquin*s  a  darker  ruiur  if 
heated  in  copper  or  iron  ve8a"lfi ;  the  abme  pro- 
cesses should  Uierefure  be  conducted  in  oartbro  or 
well-tinned  copp«T  pans. 

HONEY,  HELLEBORE.  Syn.  Mci.HFU.e- 
BORATL'M.  Prep.  (P.  Ij.  174G.)  Hellebore  rool, 
lirubK>d,  lb.  j  ;  water  4  pints;  difrp.^t  fur  3  ds)>; 
InnI,  Htrain,  and  add  honey  lU  ij  ;  boil  to  a  simp, 
l^utliurtic.  in  mania. 

HONEY.  LIQUORICE.  Syn,  .Mkl(;i.tok. 
KiiiZATi'M.  Prep.  (Ilamb.  Pti.)  Honey  and  3 
strong  infusion  of  liquorice  boiled  to  a  pn^r  con- 
sistence. 

HONEY,  MERCURIAL  Syn.  Mel  nrt- 
n-RiALE.  Prep.  (P.  I^.  17 IG.)  Juice  of  tli^  hrri* 
mercury  and  honey,  of  each  equal  parts :  boil  lo  a 
proper  consihtence. 

HONEY  OF  BORAX.  Syn.  Mp.l  Boricis 
(P.  li.)  Mkl  SuBDORACia  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pow- 
dered borax  oj  ;  clarified  honey  5J  ;  mix.  Astna- 
gent,  detersive,  and  cooling.  It  is  employed  ia 
uplithm  of  the  mouth  and  excewive  salivatjoa.  It 
is  incompatible  with  acids,  and  is  decompOHrd  by 
coiiqiound  infusion  of  roses,  with  which  it  t 
monly  ordered. 


HONEY  OF  MBBCUSY.  Sfn.  Mil  Ht- 
MuaTB^  Prtp.  (BeU.)  QakUlTm  3) ;  booey 
li ;  bitante  till  Ilw  glabal«  diaa^ww.  Proper- 
tica  amilar  to  mcrcniid  pilL 

HONEY  OF  MERCUKY.  COMPOUND. 
SifK.  Mu.  Utdkauitbi  coiiraaiTUH.  Frep.  (P.  C.) 
QnicknlTM  3ii ;  clwifiod  bmwv  In  ;  oil  of  claTM 
»;  ulait. 

HONEY  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  Mkl  Rou. 
Pnp.  (P.  I.)  Dried  peMli  of  Ihe  red  nme  %w  ; 
boiling  waler  3^  pinti ;  m&cerata  for  6  lioun, 
Mnio,  add  honej  lb.  v ;  and  eraporato  in  a  walei- 
bUh  to  a  due  couiBtence.  Vved  to  make  aitrin- 
fo^  gargilea.  Il  miul  nol  be  boiled  ia  a  eoppei  ar 
■Da  Tcaael,  an  they  will  noil  the  color. 

HONEY  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  MclScillx. 
Prrp,  ClariGod  bouey  lb.  iij  ;  tincture  of  squiUi 
lb.  ij  ;  mix  welL  Propeitiea  and  luta  the  nune  aa 
<uyniel  of  iqiiiUa. 

HOP.  Syn.  HotraLOW,  (Fr.)  Hor^sN,  (On-.) 
HoMDU'i  LonrLDi,  (Laf.)  Tlie  bop  or  bopi  of 
OMDmeree,  are  the  Hrobilea  or  catkiDS  of  the  hop 
flanl.  In  the  choice  of  ^n,  care  abould  be  taken 
ta  ael«ct  Ihoas  that  ham  large  conia  or  itrobilee, 
that  are  the  moat  powei/ully  odoroua,  and  moat 
ftae  from  leavea,  Menu,  acaly  frarmeDla,  and 
Mkka,  and  whicb,  when  rubbed  between  the 
handa,  impart  a  yellawiah  lint  and  gluliuoua  feel- 
fn{  to  the  akin.  The  tij^tneea  with  which  they 
•n  packed  ahould  alio  be  noticrd  ;  ai  wilbout  be- 
iOf  >«y  firmly  prened  together,  and  quite  aoiid, 
Imy  Boon  >poil  by  keepinit.  The  finest  SaTored 
bopa  are  thaw  grawn  in  East  Kenl,  and  lenned 
the  "  gtldin  bint ;"  theao  poaKn  a  lively  golden 
nilaw  color,  and  are  principally  employed  for  (be 
Ooer  cloH  of  alfK  Mid  Kenl  and  Siutcx  hapi 
■re  olao  iwed  for  ale,  but  haTe  an  inrerior  color  and 
flaTor.  Cauntri/t  and  Farnkam  iopi  have  a 
ipvenirh  yellow  color,  and  are  more  eipenaiTe  than 
any  other  variely;  but  are  only  used  for  malt 
Bqaor  that  it  la  intended  to  keep  for  a  long  time, 
M  they  do  not  impart  tbeir  Bbtot  lo  the  beer  be- 
bre  it  ban  been  kept  at  least  a  year.  They  are 
chiefly  uAed  for  ale.  The  best  hops  an  packed  in 
■Bckaof  fine  canvaia, termed  "poekeli,"  weighing 
Item  H  ewL  to  1}  cwt  each  ;  and  the  inferior 
qualities  in  coarae  "  bag;"  of  about  double  the 
■le.  The  former  are  mostly  purchased  by  the 
ale,  and  the  latter  by  the  porter  brewera.  When 
bojis  are  older  than  of  Ihe  last  season's  growth, 
(hay  ate  termed  '■  yearJinj's," — when  of  the  aec- 
aad  season's  (growth,   "  tldt," — and  when  three 

Cn,  or  older,  "  old  oldi."  (See  ExTaiCT  ot 
pa,  and  Baiwwa.) 

HORDEINE.  (From  iDrdeum,  boriey.)  This 
name  was  given  by  Preuat  lo  ttie  peculiar  starah; 
matter  of  barley  meal ;  but  sccai^'mg  to  Roapail, 
It  is  merely  bran  mere  minutely  divided  than  that 
Which  remains  in  the  sieve. 

MOREHOUND.  Syn.  Wmti  Hobihoomd. 
Maaairania  vuLOAat.  "Thii  heib  la  a  popular  nu> 
■dy  in  ohroDic  pulmonary  camjdahila,  eqwdoUy 
Maiili,  and  in  uterine  and  liver  iflbctimu.  Here> 
taanJ  («■  (the*  vel  infuaom  mandiii)  is  prepared 
^  j-fir'"g  1  0*.  of  the  beib  in  bailing  vratar  Ibr 
■a  hour ;  *wa;i  of  AotcjIouiuI,  (sympos  marulal,) 
Iqr  thicheaiiig  the  infuaioa  or  tea  with  angai ;  can- 
mmA  konktrntd,  (marrubiimi  conditam,)  by  tnit- 
ky  bsrabonnd  juice  1  pint,  with  white  aagw  A&m., 
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and  moiat  sugar  6  Iba.,  or  white  sugar  alone  lOlba., 
boiling  lo  a  candy  height,  and  pouring  it,  while 
warm,  into  moulds  or  imall  paper  cases,  well  doat- 
ed  with  Gnely-powdered  lump  augai ;  or  it  is 
poured   oat   on    a   duated   slab,   and   cut   into 

HORN  ia  dytd  with  the  aame  dyes,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  to  bones  and  ivory.  (See  page  195.) 
Horn  il  laftcned,  bent,  and  mouEded  by  moana  of 
heat  and  pnnure. 

HUILE  ACOUSTIQUE.  Prtp.  Bullock'a 
garlic  and  bay  leavea,  of  each  3iv;  olive  oU  Ib.M; 
boil  for  15  minateo,  and  strain.  Vttd  far  eatacho 
and  deafhea ;  a  little  dropped  on  cotton  wool  and 

HUILE  [KANIS.  Aniseed,  bruiaed,  i  lb.; 
Bpirit  of  wine  t.gallon ;  digcat  a  week,  strain,  and 
odd  sugvr  1)  lb.  It  may  be  made  of  star  anise 
seed,  and  proof  spirit  may  be  aubatitnted  for  spirit 
of  wine.     Cardial  and  pectoral. 

HUILE  ANTIQUE.  Prep.  I.  (J-foin.)  a.  Ol- 
ive oil  1  pinl ;  oil  of  vitriol  i  oi. ;  mix,  agitata 
well  in  a  coried  bottle  for  I  hour,  then  allow  it  to 
repose  in  the  sun,  or  a  moderately  warm  wlualba, 
ibr  12  or  14  daya,  after  which  tune  decant  Ihe 
clear  portion  from  the  sediment,  h.  (Nl  of  ben 
nuts  liltered ;  Ihia  never  gels  rank.  e.  Olive  oil 
filtered.  All  the  above  keep  the  hair  moist,  and 
may  be  scented  at  pleasure. 

II.  (/fuile  ontif  ue  d  la  nwe.)  a,  Esther  of  the 
above  scented  with  olio  of  nsea.  b.  Base  leaves 
and  blanched  sweet  almonds,  equal  parts ;  grind 
Ihem  together,  then  express  the  oil,  and  either 
filter  it  through  blotting  paper,  or  allow  it  to  de- 
posile  in  a  closely-corked  bottle,  c.  Use  htunchi-d 
biller  almonds  mslead  of  »ujeet  ones.  Hemarki, 
The  lint  two  keep  the  hair  minst ;  Ihc  last  one 
dries  it.  The  same  is  the  case  with  all  Ihoae  that 
follow  where  bilter  ahnmidB  are  used. 

III.  {HuU«  antiqut  d  In  luberMe.)  As  tho 
last. 

IV.  (HuiU  antique  d  la  fieur  d'orange.)  Plain 
HuiLE  ANTiaoE  sceuted  with  NsaoLr,  or  orange 
flowers  and  almonds  pressed  together,  ai  u 
No.  II. 

V.  (Huilt  antique  au  jatmia.)  Fiom  oil  of 
jasmin,  or  jasmin  flowers,  as  the  lost 

VI.  {Huile  antiqat  a  la  vialelle.)  Plohi  hulls 
antique,  scented  with  powdered  orris  root,  by  keep- 

■   ■  covered 
__ .„     ..._.oold. 

VII.  {HuHe  antique  am  mitle  fieu 
fauile  antique,  scente^  with  aeveinl  perfumea,  so 
that  none  may  predominsle. 

Vni.  {HuiU  antique  TifTlt.)  Plain  huile  an- 
tique I  pint;  gum  guaiacum,  bruised,  ]  oi. ;  dis- 
solve by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  water-bath  ;  when 
cold,  filler  through  paper,  and  scent  to  your  pleas- 

ix.  (Huile  antiqat  raage  d  la  roH.)  Ftain 
huile  antique  1  pint ;  alkanrl  root  1  dr. ;  d^eil  n 
a  gMitle  heat  until  sufficiently  colored,  then  atnin, 
and  add  olio  of  nsra  30  drops,  oil  of  roaemary  asd 
oil  of  noreli,  of  each  5  dr^iri. 

HUILE  UQUEREUSE  DE  LA  ROSE. 
Pnp.  Riae  water  and  ample  sirup,  equal  parla. 
A   pleasant   and  fragrant    sweetening  for  grog, 

HDILE  UQUEREUSE    DES    FLEURS 
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D*ORANGES.  Prep,  Orange-flower  water  and 
ample  lurupf  equal  part&  More  fragrant  and 
agreeable  than  the  last  Gives  a  dehcioue  fla- 
vor to  grog,  liqueur,  &c,  and  to  perfume  the 
breath. 

HUILE  DE  VANILLE.  Frep,  Spirit  of 
wine  and  dmple  sirup,  of  each  1  quart ;  essence 
or  tincture  of  vanilla,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fla- 
vor; mix.  This  should  be  kept  in  a  decanter. 
Vaed  to  flavor  liqueurs,  &c. 

HUILE  DE  VENUS.  Prep,  L  Flowers  of 
the  wild  carrot  5  ox. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ; 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  S4  hours,  then  dbtil  1  gal- 
lon, and  add  an  equal  measure  of  capillaire  or  sim- 
ple sirup. 

II.  Wild  carrot  flowers  4  ox. ;  spirit  of  wine  1 
gallon  ;  macerate  for  1  week,  strain,  and  add  cap- 
illaire 1  gallon.  If  preferred  colored,  steep  \  ox. 
of  cochineal  in  it.    A  pleasant  cordiaL 

HUMUS.  When  wood,  or  woody  fibre,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  joint  action  of  air  and  moisture,  it 
suficrs  decay  or  eremoeausis,  and  moulders  down 
into  a  dark-brown  or  black  powder,  commonly 
called  Mould,  and  to  which  chemists  have  given 
the  name  Humus.  By  the  action  of  alkalis,  it  is 
converted  into  humie  acid,  which  is  soluble,  and 
fonns  salts  called  humatet, 

HUSBANDRY.  Tha  term  is  applied  to  the 
joint  operations  of  farming  and  gardening  on  the 
small  scale,  and  it  is  also  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  agriculture.  (See  Aoriculturk, 
Faxmino,  Manures,  and  Soil.) 

HYDRAKGYRO-CIILOKIDES.  Salts  in 
which  the  bichloride  of  mercury  plays  the  part  of 
an  acid.  The  only  one  that  has  been  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose,  is  the  hydrargyro-chloride  of 
ammonia,  or  the  ««/  alembroth  of  pharmacy.  Per- 
haps vphite  precipitate  may  also  belong  to  the 
Bume  class.  Similar  salts  have  been  formed  with 
the  chlorides  of  other  metals,  to  which  the  names 
auro'chloridrttf  cuprO'chloridett,  ferro-ehlorides, 
eobalto-rhluridr^f  &.c.  &c.,  have  been  applied. 

hydrargyr(>-iodo-(:yanide    of 

POTASSIUM.  Prep.  Add  a  coiiccDtratcd  solu- 
tion of  hicyanide  of  mercury  to  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potasHium,  as  long  as  a  white,  pearly,  crystal- 
line' precipitate  is  formed.  Uted  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  pruwic  acid ;  if  a  small  portion  be  put 
into  thiH  acid,  in  a  dilute  state,  red  biniodide  of 
mercury  will  immediately  be  formed,  if  any  foreign 
acid  be  present. 

HYDRARSINE.  An  ethereal,  volatile  sub- 
stance, having  an  intolerably  fetid  odor,  formed  by 
the  action  of  air  on  alkaraine. 

HYDRATE.  (From  &j»p,  water.)  In  Chem- 
ISTRY ;  a  compound  containing  water,  in  definite 
proportion.  Ihiis,  slaked  lime  is  a  hydrate  of 
lime;  cuiintic  potassa,  a  hydrate  of  potaaaa;  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  a  hydrate  of  aulphurir  acid. 

HYDKATEl).  (In  riiEMisTRT.)  Clwmically 
combined  with  water.  Thus,  the  cr>'stallized  ve- 
getable aridn,  (citric,  tartaric,  oxalic,)  and  salts 
(eiwoni  salts,  carbonate  of  soda.  See.)  that  contain 
combined  water,  are  called  hyd rated  acidit  and 
hydratrd  aalta.  The  term  hydrated  is  use<l  as 
an  adjective,  in  the  name  way  as  hydrate  is  as  a 
substantive.  The  furiner  is,  however,  usually  ap- 
plied to  compound  names,  as  hydrated  acetic 
acid,  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  6lc,,  and  the  latter. 


for  the  sake  of  euphony,  to  simple  name*,  as  Ay- 
draie  of  lime,  hyarate  of  potoMta,  Ajc. 

HYDRIODATE.  Syn.  Htdriooas,  (Ui.) 
A  compound  formed  of  the  hydriodic  acid  with  a 
base.  The  hydriodates  may  be  easily  formed  by 
saturating  the  acid  with  the  oxides  or  hydntes  ol 
the  bases,  or  more  economically,  by  aclinff  on  ths 
bases  in  water,  with  iodine.  (See  Iodlsb,  Iodidis, 
and  Hydriodic  Acid.) 

HYDRIODIC  ACID.  Sym.  Acidi'm  Htdrio. 
DicuM.  Prep.  Pour  a  little  water  over  some  per> 
iodidi  of  phosphorus,  previously  put  into  a  imall 
glaas  retort,  and  apply  a  gentle  beat,  when  by- 
driodic  acid  will  be  evolved,  and  phoephoric  aci4 
remain  behind.  The  gas  may  be  either  collected 
over  mercury  or  passed  into  water,  when  U^mid 
hydriodic  acid  will  be  formed. 

II.  (F.  D*Arcet)  Evaporate  hypopbosphorie 
acid  until  it  begins  to  yield  phosphoreted  hydre- 
gen,  then  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  iodioe 
placed  in  a  retort ;  apply  a  gentle  heat  as  before, 
and  collect  the  evolved  gas.  The  products  of  both 
this  and  the  former  process  posstks  great  purity. 

IIL  (Dr.  Glover.)  Place  iodide  of  barium  in  a 
retort,  and  decompose  it  with  salphoric  acid,  wbca 
pure  hydriodic  acid  will  be  evolved. 

IV.  (Liquid.)  Prss  siilphureted  hydrogen  tlirongk 
a  mixture  of  iodine  and  water,  in  a  Woolfs  bottle, 
until  saturated,  then  gently  heat  the  liquid  until 
the  excess  of  sulphur  flies  ofl^  An  economical 
process,  but  does  not  yield  the  pure  acid. 

V.  (Dr.  Buchanan* 9  medicinal  hydriodic  arid.) 
Tartaric  acid  264  gn, ;  pure  iodide  of  potoMouBi 
330  grs. ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  water  (ym, 
mix  the  solutions,  and  when  settled,  decant  the 
clear  liquid  and  add  water  to  make  upfJvjSQ. 
Thb  liquid  acid  retains  a  little  bitartrate  of  potasM 
in  solution,  but  which  does  not  interfere  with  ili 
medicinal  properties.    (See  Iodink  and  Htdrm- 

DATE.) 

HYDRO.  (In  Chemiitry.)  A  prefix  employed 
to  designate  the  compounds  of  hydrogen ;  as  hp 
drochloric  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  acids  fenncd 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  hydrogen.  It  is  sraie- 
times,  though  improperly,  used  syiion}'rooaaly  with 
the   word   hydrated.     (See   liv urate   and  Ur- 

DRATED.) 

HYDROBENZ AMIDE.  A  substance  drnm- 
ered  by  Laurent,  and  prepared  by  mixing  pur» 
hydruret  of  benzule.  with  :JU  times  its  volume  s( 
concentrated  water  of  ammonia,  in  a  stoppeved 
bottle,  and  keeping  the  mixture  for  some  boon  st 
a  heat  of  100  to  120^.  The  cr>-rtaHiDe  ma«  thai 
formed  is  washed  witli  cold  ether,  when  puie  hy* 
drobenzamide  is  left,  and  may  be  obtained  in  cns- 
tals  by  re-solution  in  alcohol,  and  spontaneuof 
evaporation. 

IIYDROBROMATE.  Syn.  HrDRORRovAR  A 
compound  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  base. 

HYDROBROMIC  ACID.  ^>».  Acibra  Ih- 
DROBROMicuM.  An  scid  compound  of  h>druc<ra 
and  bromine.  It  may  be  prepared  from  tlie  bio- 
mide  of  pho*(p)iorus  in  a  similar  way  to  that  for 
forming  hydriodic  acid  from  |>eriodide  of  pliodpbs- 
rus.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  decompwup 
bromide  of  barium  with  sulphuric  arid,  wh«*D  pure 
hydrobromic  acid  will  he  evolved.  (Dr.  (ilorfr.i 
It  should  either  be  collected  in  dry  glaft*  boll!e3.  :& 
the  manner  directed  for  chlorine,  or  over  mercon'* 
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liqaid  aoid  eauut  be  aude  by  puanj;  mlpbimtsd 
hfdroien  throogh  water  mixed  witli  liumiDe,  u  ji 
oamnMoly  practind. 

Prop.,  ^.  A  eaimhm,  acidolMH,  and  pungent 
fw,  or  a  limpid  fluid.  WKh  tfag  bMca  it  fonna 
aalta  called  hrdrabraaatai.  ThaM  an  fanned  in 
a  limilar  way  to  the  hydriodatca.     (See  Bao- 

HYDROCARBURETH.  Syn.  HTDaoctaaon. 

" ■    ~ "  I'drogen  and  CBiboo.    Tbe  priod- 

-1.  ^•ight  atrbtmUd  At/divgtn, 
or  lae  nn-namp  of  mineia,  cotmttina  ot  two  equir- 
•lenta  of  bydnceii,  and  me  equiTawat  of  carbon, 
and  boniDi^  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  S.  OUfcanl 
gmt,  conjiting  of  two  equiralenta  of  bydropn  and 
two  cqaivalenta  of  earbon.  It  buco*  with  a  very 
whita  and  lomiiioui  flame.  3.  Light  go*  or  coal 
gmt,  eoam^aag  of  a  miitiue  of  the  preceding  in 
no  deSnite  pnqMUtioDa.  4.  QuadricarbuTittd  jly- 
ingtn,  qaoAikydracarbon,  or  efAtrin,  con'  " 
of  4  eqnivalenti  each  of  carbon  and  hydrogei 
pcodnced  diuing  the  deMnicti*«  diMillation  m  on. 
It  burna  with  a  doll  fuliginoia  flame.  5.  Bi- 
earianttd  kuingtn,  tSm>  obtained  by  the  de- 
Mructire  datiUation  of  oil,  and  cooMling  irf  3  eq. 
tt  hydrogen  and  6  eq.  of  carbon.  (See  Hioao- 
oiH,  CiuuaiTin  HrnaoaEN,  BrHnaiM,  Naph- 

UYDBO-COBALTO-CYAMIC  ACID. 
Prip.  Pam  aulphureted  hydoigen  through  a  mIu- 
tioo  of  coballo-cyuiide  of  lead,  aeparatB  the  lead 
by  filtiBlioo,  evaporate  and  cryitalliie.  ""  ' 
fibnxia,  aciduloof,  deliqneacent  cryitali, 
in  walrr.  With  the  metala  it  tonni  compouocfa 
termed  cotalM-fyonidH.  The  cobatla- 
»f  fiita*ii%m  a  ianarA.  by  gently  heel 
carbonate,  or  pure  proloiide  of  cobalt,  in 
tioo  of  eautic  potsna,  which  haa  been  treated 
with  an  eiesaa  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  until  dinolTed, 
eTaporaling  and  ciyMalliiing.  It  forma  adable, 
leddiah  yellow  ccyat&la.  which  are  rendered  calor- 
ies, or  only  alightly  yellow,  by  leeryatalliiation. 
The  coialfa-ryamdc  o/  lead  i>  made  by  treating 
a  aolutiOD  of  acetate  of  lead  with  coballo-cyanide 
of  potaiBum,  and  adding  ammonia,  when  a  while 
granular  preciprtata  ia  lonned.  CohaliB-c^atadt 
•/  tUvtr  in  prepared  by  mixing  a  aolution  of  ni- 
ttate  of  eilver  with  another  of  coballo-cyanide  of 
potaannm ;  a  white  granular  precipitate  lUbHlee. 
In  a  eimilar  way  eeverol  other  co&aJlo-cyaudi 
■nay  he  fanned. 

HYDROFERRIC   ACID.    (See   Faaaio 

HYDRO-FERRIDCYANIC  ACiD. 
pared  by  decompoaing  recently  precipitated 
cyanide  of  lead  by  aulphureted  hydrogen,  or  hy 
■niphuric  acid  carerully  added.  A  yellow  aalution 
ii  thufl  obtained,  which  yielde  a  deep 
der  when  eTaporated  hy  heat,  or  yellow  ciyitala 
by  Bpoutanecm  eiaporation.  With  the  oiicka  of 
the  metak  it  form*  femdcyanidea.  Theaa  may 
be  made  by  adding  a  •olution  of  the  biridcyaiiide 
of  pntawium  to  anothei  of  a  aoluble  lalt  of  the 
baoe.    (Sea  the  FcaaiDcruRDa  or  PoraanuN 
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AciDoa  HTDaoruroiioDH.  Aqua  SrTQia.  An 
acid  compound  of  hydrogen  and  flnoiine.  it  waa 
fiiat  procured  in  a  pnie  etale  by  Gay  Iiolaae  and 
Thdnard  in  ISIO. 

Pour  cauCBQtrated  anlphuric  acid  on  half 
ita  weight  of  flaoi  apar,  carefully  aeparated  fiwn 
ailicioui  oaith,  and  reduced  to  Gne  powder.  Ilie 
mixtnn  moat  be  made  In  a  capacioua  leaden  re- 
tort, and  a  gentle  heal  applied,  when  hydroSuoric 
acid  gai  will  be  evolTed,  and  muat  be  collected  in 
a  leaden  receiver,  eomnrnded  with  ice. 

Prope.,  Vm,  ^c  A  colorleaa  fluid  below  59° 
Fahr-,  when  preoerved  from  the  air,  but  apeedily 
evaporatiog  in  donoe  white  fomea  when  eipoaed. 
It*  affinity  for  water  exeeeda  that  of  enlphuiio 
acid,  and  il«  combinatioa  with  that  fluid  it  accom- 
panied with  a  hisdng  noiae,  and  a  omaiderable 
increaae  of  ita  ip.  gr.  up  to  a  certain  poioL  It 
readily  dinolvea  glaaa  and  eilicB,  fonning  Jliueili- 
tic  ofid,  for  which  reuon  it  cannot  be  preoeivsd 
in  glaaa  vmIi.  Bottlea  of  lead  are  hence  gener- 
ally used  fee  thia  purpoae,  bnt  alver  and  [Jalinom 
an  more  auitable  matetiala.  It  b  highly  coiro- 
eire,  inatantaneoualy  deotioying  the  akin  on  oon- 
tact,  and  producing  deep  ajid  Beriona  ulcerationt ; 
ita  vapor  ia  pungent,  iiritating,  and  itmpirable. 
With  the  metala  it  uoitea  to  form  hudTofiuirrtit; 
fiuoratii,  or  melatlU  Saorldtt.  Ht/drefiumatt 
of  ammonia  ia  obtained  by  healing  together,  over 
a  lamp,  1  part  of  dry  sal  ammoniac,  with  a  little 
more  than  9  parta  of  hydrofluorate  of  eodu,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  ita  lid  turned  upward,  and 
fiUed  with  cold  water.  The  hydrofluomte  aublimee 
and  adherea  to  the  lid,  forming  a  mas  of  email 
piiamatic  cryttala.  It  readily  acta  on  glaaa.  The 
iydrD^BOratct  ej  the  alkalit.  larihi,  and  metal* 
may  mootly  be  prepared  by  aaturaling  hydroflneric 
icently  precipitated  oxide,  or  car- 


bonate ot 
In  the  I 


i,  hydrofluoric  acid  ii  need  for  etching 


generate.)  A  chemical  element,  fiiat  correctly 
deactibed  by  (.^avendiah  in  1766,  having  previoualy 
been  eoufouuded  with  other  gasM,  and  by  aome 
called  pktagitloA,  fiom  being  auppoaed  to  be  the 
matter  of  beaU  The  term  hydro^n  waa  tint  ap- 
[died  to  it  by  Lavoiaiei,  because  it  ia  the  radical  or 
baae  of  water.  In  the  pure  atale  it  only  eiiita  oa 
a  ga*,  and  ia  the  lighteat  (ufaatince  known.  New 
opioiona  have  lately  been  promulgated  by  one  of 
the  moot  celebrated  continental  chemista  reapect- 
ing  hydn^n.  At  the  terminalian  of  hia  fourtli 
lecture  at  the  Sorbonae,  M.  Dumea  announced  the 
following  atriking  viewa: — "  Wholever  it  may  coat 
me,  gentlemen,  in  Ihua  giving  my  opinion,  I  ouglit 
to  eipren  it  fully.  We  ought  no  longer  to  con- 
eider  hydrogen  a*  a  metallrad,  or  aa  merely  ap- 
proaching to  a  metal  in  any  fbrtn — it  ought  to  be 
Glaaad  1^  the  aide  of  metala,  or  among  metala.  /( 
it  a  gattam*  mefaJ,  eeen  oa  mercury  it  a  /ifatd 
Wel^  If  we  nippoee  tbal  it  ia  impoaiUe  to 
liqnafy  the  vapor  of  meicniy — that  it  ia  eohiTlea, 
inodoconi,  and  traoqiarent  aa  hydrogen—we  riiall 
have  a  correct  klea  of  the  viewf  I  widi  ta  eelab- 
liob.  By  degieea  jrou  will  lean  to  appneiate  tha 
ootToclneH  of  thia  new  tbeai7--whan,  tat  iMtaaca, 
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you  study  the  diflerent  compound  bodies  of  which 
hydrogen  b  a  coustitucnt.  The  ensemble  of  its 
properticii  approaches,  in  fact,  to  mercury  and 
polatisium."  (Ek;ho  du  Monde  Savant,  Nov.  20, 
184^.) 

Frep.  I.  Place  iron  wire  in  a  gun-barrel,  or  a 
porcolain  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  to  one  of  which 
attach  a  retort  containing  water,  and  to  the  other 
a  bent  tube,  connected  with  a  pneumatic  trough. 
The  gun-barrel  must  now  be  heated  to  redness, 
and  the  wuter  in  the  retort  brought  ioto  a  state  of 
brink  ebullition,  when  the  vupor  will  be  decom- 
posed, the  oxygen  being  absorbed  by  the  iron,  and 
the  hydrogen  escaping  into  the  gas  receiver. 

II.  Oil  of  vitriol  1  part;  water  5  parts;  mix, 
and  pour  the  dilute  acid  on  iron  or  zinc  wire,  or 
filings  placed  in  a  retort  or  gas  bottle.  Hydrogen 
will  be  evolved  as  before.  This  m  tlio  more  con- 
venient method  of  the  two,  and  tlie  one  usually 
adopted  in  practice. 

Remarks.  To  render  the  gaE  quite  pure,  distilled 
zinc  should  be  employed,  and  tlio  gas  should  be 
pastwd,  firtit  through  alcohol,  and  tlion  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  pure  potassa. 

Prop.,  Vaciy  djcc.  A  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless 
(when  pun>)  combustible  gas,  having  the  sp.  gr. 
0*0694 ;  being  16  times  lighter  than  oxygen  gas, 
and  nearly  14^  times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 
Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  water  ;  with  chlo- 
rine, muriatic  arid ;  with  iodine,  hydriodie  acid; 
with  bromiu«',  hudrohromic  arid;  with  fluorine, 
hydroflunrir  acid  ;  with  cyanogen,  prussie  acid  ; 
with  cariton,  several  hydrocarhurets  ot  kydrocar^ 
bans;  with  nitrogen,  ammonia;  with  phosphorus, 
phosphorrted  hydrogen  ;  with  sulphur,  sulphuret' 
ed  hydrofren;  and  with  anienic,  tellurium,  and 
pota.H8ium,  arseniureted^  trllureted,  and  potas- 
siurrted  hydrofrrns.  It  abM>  enteis  into  the  com- 
position of  all  ruiii|)oundH  containing  water,  (hy- 
drates, dec.)  numerous  acids  and  salts,  and  the 
various  pmximuto  organic  principliM*  both  of  the 
animal  and  vrgcluble  kingdom.^  It  fonns  one  of 
the  iujCfredients  ufco.il  gaH,  and  of  all  Iwdies  that 
IMMHewt  tin'  power  of  burning  with  Hume.  F'rom 
its  extreme  liglilnesH  it  is  ntu'd  to  fill  balloons,  but 
its  rnrfmrrt,  (rojil  gas.)  from  being  cheaper  and 
more  easily  priKMired  in  large  quantilieN,  m  general- 
ly i'mi>loy(>d  for  this  purpoFie.  100  cubic  inches,  at 
60°  F.,  and  30  inches  of  the  barometer,  weigti 
2*1371  grK  Mixed  with  atmoHplieric  air  or  oxygen 
it  expiodcN  with  extreme  violence  on  the  approach 
of  flume,  or  sudden  compntvion.  (Biot.)  When 
brought  into  contact  with  («|>ong>'  platinum,  tlie 
latter  iuHtantly  becomes  n*d  hot,  and  the  gas  is 
kindled.  A  small  ap|>aratns,  arranged  uimn  this 
principle,  ronstitutes  the  |N»pular  little  inntrument 
for  the  iuKtantaneuus  production  of  light,  sold  by 
the  phil«N<ophJcul  instrument  makers.  (Jne  meas- 
un*  of  hydrogen  and  5  or  6  of  air,  or  2  of  hydro- 
gen and  1  of  oxYg(*n,  are  the  pro|>ortions  that  ex- 
phxie  with  till*  gn*atest  violence.  ( Doebereiner.) 
A  mixtun*  of  1  volume  of  hydrogi>u  and  9  voliimeti 
of  uir  expluh's  feebly,  and  one  of  4  volumes  of 
h\drugen  and  1  voluim*  of  air  do«'S  not  explode  at 
all.  (('avi'ndish.)  The  cNctric  spark,  Ki»ong}' 
platinum,  the  blark  fiowder  of  platinum,  (( harden,) 
clean  platinum  foil,  (Faraday,)  and  some  other 
substances,  pro<liice  combination,  and  generally 
ezplusioD,  of  the  mixed  gases.     A  jet  of  hydrogen, 


burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  or  a  jet  of  these  gun  (mixed) 
burnt  in  the  air,  with  proper  precautions,  produces 
the  most  intense  heat  known.  On  thisproperty  is 
formed  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  This  instm- 
ment  can  only  be  used  with  safety  when  funinhed 
with  Hemming*8  safety  jet,  or  other  arrangrmrot 
to  prevent  an  explosion.  (See  BLowriPK.)  Prat 
Daniell's  method  of  fixing  a  jet  (^  oxygen  within 
anotlier  jet  of  hydrogen,  or  coal-gas,  so  that  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  may  be  introduced  into  the  middle 
of  the  flame,  is  very  safe  and  convenient  (The 
figures  1  and  6,  at  page  122,  are  wrongly  number- 
cd ;  they  should  be  reversed.) 

HYDROGEN,  BINOXIDE.  Syn.  Dbi-tozim 
OP  Hyurogrn.  Prroxii>e  op  Da  This  singular 
fluid  was  discovered  by  M.  Th^nard  in  l^l*!*. 

Frep,  I.  Mix  deutoxide  of  barium,  with  abeol 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  then  gradually  add  sul- 
phuric acid  until  all  the  deutoxide  is  converted  mto 
sulphate  of  baryta,  observing  to  avoid  excess  of 
acid. 

II.  Water  6  or  7  oz. ;  deutoxide  of  barium  230 
gn. ;  mix,  and  add  gradually  as  raucb  pure  coo- 
cent  rated  hydrochloric  acid  as  is  required  to  ren- 
der the  deutoxkle  soluble  ;  then  pince  the  contain- 
ing vessel,  which  should  kw  (^  glass,  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  or  vessel  of  ice,  and  add  gradually  and 
cautiously  185  m  of  powdered  deutoxide  oif  ba- 
rium, stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  after  each  addition ; 
as  soon  as  dimolved,  add  sulphuric  acid  to  precipi- 
tate the  wliole  of  the  bar}'ta,  and  then  a  secisid 
portion  of  ItiS  grs.  of  deutoxide  of  barium,  as  be- 
fore. Tliis  must  also  be  precipitated  with  suiphurtc 
acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  same  prort-w  re- 
peated, until  about  3  oz.  of  d<rutoxide  of  barium 
have  been  employed.  The  hydrochloric  acid  nii»t 
then  be  separated-  by  means  of  sulphate  of  silver, 
cautiously  adde<l,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  aitrr- 
wards  separated  by  pure  solid  bar\  t.i.  >  Ann.  de 
Chim.  ct  de  Hiys.  and  M.  ThC-mini*:*  Tta.x^  de 
Chimie.) 

Remarks.  l*lic  liquid  prepared  by  the  laM  for- 
mula contains  :2r>  to  30  times  its  voliiiiie  of  uxy::rn, 
and  also  much  simple  wat«T.     To  n'liiove  tlte  lat- 
ter it  must  be  placed  over  sulphuric  arid,  uuder  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  il  uimt 
bo  kept  until  the  sp.  gr.  beconipii   l*4.~i:2.  heyood 
which  it  cannot  be  concentrated  ;  as  at  tliis  pnnt 
it  begins  itself  to  volatilize  slowly.     In  this  «tate 
it  is  a  colorless  and  limpid  fluid,  having  a  nirtallie 
taste,  and  is  stable  at  low  tem}M*ratur^'S,  but  re- 
solved into  oxygen  and  water,  at  5!P  F.     Il  mi  us 
with  wuter  in  all  pmportioiis,  and  becomes  more 
permanent     The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
acids.     It   bleaches  organic  sulnitances.     All  the 
metals,  except  iron,  tin,  antimony,  and  tellurium, 
der^n)>ose  it  with  iiioro  or  lewi  facility,  and  Htm 
aetion  is  promoted  by  the  Mibstitiieis  bein^^  m  a 
state  of  minute  division.     A  similar  dt-conipopitsia 
is  produced  by  many  of  thi*  metal  lie  oxidfs.     Tbs 
peroxides  of  lead,  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  mso- 
ganese,  and  cobalt,  effect  this  rhuii:;e  iiuitaiitiur- 
outily,  and   accompanied  with  e\tn-me   violeure, 
during  which  the  ^Xnm  tul>e  holding  the  I:quid  br- 
comes  red  hot.    Its  action  on  oxidt*  (»f  silver  is  al«s 
exceedingly  violent.     Kver\'  drop  of  the  liquid  kt 
fall  on  the  tlry  oxide  pr«)ducf>  a  n-ul  rxplonos; 
and  so  much  heat  is  evolved,  that   if  the  exprn- 
ment  be  made  in  a  dark  place,  there  is  a  vcr)' 
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■Me  diMnaijpnMBt  of  liglit  Gold,  in  a  itote  of 
•itmne  wwipn,  tcte  ii^th  gjToat  feree  on  pmo 
oiyi^nMed  water ;  yet  it  baa  no  action  on  tbat 
liquid  if  it  be  mixed  with  a  little  eulphurio  acid. 
FOvin,  (recently  extracted  from  the  bioodi)  the 
tiHoe  of  the  longi,  kidnep*  and  ipleen,  and  the 
■kin  and  Teine,  ako  deoxydise  the  liquid. 

Peroxide  oC  hydiogfen  has  been  applied  in  the 
arte  to  reatore  the  blackened  lijE^ts  of  paintings, 
which  have  become  daikened,  from  the  lead  they 
contain  being  acted  on  by  the  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen frequently  present  in  the  atmosphere.  It  has 
been  lately  proposed  by  M.  de  Sondala,  as  a  means 
of  supplying  oxygen  to  the  confined  air  of  diring 
belb  and  (^her  limited  places ;  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  by  the  longs  being  at  the  same  time  ab- 
soifaed  by  passing  the  air  through  hydrate  of  lime. 

HYDROLEK;  acid,  a  pecaliar  compound 
obtained  by  eraporating  the  alcohol  used  in  the 
pmaration  of  hydromargaritic  acid. 

HYDROMARGARIC  ACID.  A  compound 
formed  by  melting  together  one  equivalent  each 
of  meta-margaric  and  hydromargaritic  acids,  and 
erystallixing  the  mass  from  alcohol 

HYDROMARGARITIC  ACID.  Obtained 
by  boiling  the  mother  liquor  of  meta-margaric  and 
metoleic  acids,  when  a  mixture  of  hydromargaritic 
and  hydroleie  acids  rises  to  the  surface,  which,  af- 
ter being  washed  with  eold  alcohol,  leaves  the 
former  pure.  By  heat  it  is  converted  into  meta- 
maigaric  acid  and  water.  Soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

HYDROMELLONIC  ACID.  Prepared  by 
mellonide  of  potassium  in  boiling  water, 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  and  col- 
lecting and  drying  the  precipitate.  A  yellow 
powder,  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  mellonidet 
with  the  metallic  oxides. 

HYDROMEL.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Honey  2 
oz. ;  boiling  water  32  ox. ;  dissolve  and  strain. 

HYDROMETER.  (From  iiotp,  water,  and 
phfv^  a  nuafwre.)  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  qiecific  gravities  of  liquids,  and  hence  their 
strengths  ;  these  being  either  in  inverse  or  direct 
proportion  to  their  specific  gravities.  Spirituous 
liquors  and  ammonia  water  are  examples  of  the 
/smier,  and  malt  wort,  and  sirups  of  the  Utter. 
The  hydrometer  employed  by  the  revenue  officers 
for  levying  the  duties  on  spirits  has  been  already 
described  at  pages  35  and  36. 

Bmmme't  hydrometer  or  areometer  is  very  gen- 
erally emirfoyed  on  the  continent  for  ascertaining 
the  q>ecinc  gravities  of  various  liquids.  As  now 
mad^,  it  either  consists  of  a  nngle  spindle  about 
18  mehes  long,  graduated  from  —80^  to  4-80°, 
or  of  lioo  spindles  of  about  half  that  length ;  the 
one  for  light  liquids  ranging  from  10°  to  80°,  and 
the  other  for  heavy  liquids  ranging  from  0°  to  80°. 
Tbeae  are  employed  with  a  long  glass  tube,  in  a 
■milar  way  to  Sike's  hydrometer  before  noticed, 
but  the  thermometer  for  ascertaining  the  temper- 
ature must  be  covered  with  a  glass  case,  or  ar- 
ranged with  a  folding  scale  to  allow  of  its  inmier- 
Mi  in  corrosive  liquids. 

In  Banme's  hydrometer  for  liquids  lighter  than 
water,  the  instrument  is  poised,  so  that  the  0  of  the 
scale  m  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  when  it  is  float- 
ing IB  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of  common  salt  in  9  oz. 
9i  water,  and  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  distil- 


led water  shows  the  10th°;  the  space  between 
these  fixed  pointe  being  equally  divided.  His  giad- 
uation  was  continued  upwaids  to  the  50th°rbut 
is  now  contmued  further. 

Corresponding  Degrees  of  Baume's  Hydrometer 
and  real  Specific  Gravities. — L  Hydrometer  for 
Light  Fluids,  or  Pese-ESsprit  Temperature 
56  to  60°  Fahr. 


Bamne. 

Spec.  Gnu 

Baame. 

Spec.  Gra 
.  0-884 

50  . 

.  0-782 

29  . 

49  . 

.  0-787 

28  . 

.  0-889 

48  . 

.  0-792 

27  . 

.  0-895 

47  . 

.  0-796 

86  . 

.  0-900 

46  . 

.  0-800 

25  . 

.  0-906 

45  . 

.  0-805 

24. 

.  0-911 

44  . 

.  0-810 

23  . 

.  0-917 

43  . 

.  0-814 

22  . 

.  0-923 

42  . 

.  0-819 

21  . 

.  0-929 

41  . 

.  0-823 

20  . 

.  0-935 

40  . 

.  0-828 

19  . 

.  0-941 

39  . 

.  0-832 

18  . 

.  0-948 

38  . 

.  0-837 

17  . 

.  0-954 

37  . 

.  0-842 

16  . 

.  0-961 

36  . 

.  0-847 

15  . 

.  0-967 

35  . 

.  0-852 

14  . 

.  e-974 

3-1  . 

.  0-858 

13  . 

.  0-980 

33  . 

.  0-863 

12  . 

.  0-987 

32  . 

.  0-868 

11  . 

.  0-993 

31  . 

.  0-873 

10  . 

.  1-000 

30  . 

.  0-878 

0  . 

.  1-075 

In  the  hydrometer  for  liquids  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, the  position  of  the  fixed  points  is  ravened ;  for 
the  0  is  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  denotes  the 
level  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  distilled 
water :  the  10th°  is  lower  down,  and  shows  the 
level  to  which  it  sinks  in  the  saline  solution,  and 
the  graduation  was  continued  downwards  to  the 
75th°,  but  is  now  continued  further. 

Corresponding  Degrees  of  Baume*s  Hydrometer 
and  real  Specinc  Gravities. — II.  Hydrometer 
for  Heavy  Fluids,  or  Pese-Acid.  Temporatura 
56  to  60°  Fahr. 


Banme 

Spec.  Gra. 

1  . 

.  1007 

2  . 

.  1-014 

3  . 

.  1-022 

4  . 

.  1029 

5  • 

.  1036 

6  . 

.  1-044 

7  . 

.  1052 

8  . 

.  1-060 

9  . 

.  1-067 

10  . 

.  1075 

11  . 

.  1083 

12  . 

.  1-091 

13  . 

.  1100 

14  . 

.  1108 

15  . 

.  1-116 

16  . 

.  1-125 

17  . 

.  1-134 

18  . 

.  1143 

19  . 

.  1152 

20  . 

.  1161 

21  . 

.  1-171 

22  . 

.  1-180 

Banme. 

23  . 

24  . 

25  . 

26  . 

27  . 

28  . 

29  . 

30  . 

31  . 

32  . 

33  . 

34  . 

35  . 

36  . 
37 
38 

39  . 

40  . 

41  . 

42  . 

43  . 

44  . 


Spec.  Gra. 
.  1190 
.  1199 
.  1-210 
.  1-221 
.  1-231 
.  1-242 
.  1-252 
.  1-261 
.  1-275 
.  1-286 
.  1-298 
.  1-309 
.  1-321 
.  1-334 
.  1-346 
1-359 
.  1-372 
.  1-384 
.  1-398 
.  1-412 
.  1-426 
.  1-440 


1-566 

68  . 

.  I-B97 

1-583 

69  . 

.  1«!I 

1-601 

70. 

.  1-946 

1-61B 

71  . 

1-974 

1-637 

73. 

.3009 

1-GSG 

73  . 

.3^)^l 

1-676 

74. 

.30sa 

1-695 

75  . 

.  3-087 

59  . 

60  . 
The  crtomtleT$  and  aleaholmneieri  ol  Gay 

LiBnac,  Tralln,  toi  Richter,  at  ones  indieale  on 
thrir  ■teou  the  atreDgth  ar  the  liquid,  which  mere- 
ly lequina  eonectkn  u  to  tetnpenlure.  (See 
page  37.) 

The  hgdriimeltr  af  Fahrtnieit  conaiita  of  a 
holla w  ball,  with  a  eounterpoua  below,  oad  a  VFiy 
al^nder  atom  abore,  temiinHting  in  a  imall  diih. 
The  middle,  or  hair  Ivagth  of  the  atem,  ia  dulin- 
guishcd  by  a  line  line  acrDoi.  In  thb  itutnimeDt 
tvrry  diviiion  of  the  item  ia  rejected,  aod  it  i*  im- 
mened  in  all  eiperimenia  to  the  middle  of  the 
■tem,  by  placing  propel  weighta  in  the  Lttle  (Uah 
abore-  Then  aa  the  part  immemid  ia  couitantly 
of  the  Bonie  magnitude,  and  the  whole  weight  o/ 
the  hydrometer  >  known,  thii  laat  weight,  added 
to  the  weighla  la  the  digh,  will  be  equal  to  Ibe 
weight  of  Quid  diaptaced  by  the  itutnunent,  aa  all 
writera  on  hydroitalica  prove.  And  accordingly, 
the  ap.  eravitiea  for  the  common  form  of  Ibe  tables 
will  br  hod  by  llie  proportion  : — 

Ab  Ilia  H-holc  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and  it* 
load,  wlipn  udjuited  in  distilled  water :  ia  to  the 
number  HHIO,  Jcc- : :  ao  ia  Ibe  whole  weight  when 
adjiuted  in  any  other  fluid  :  to  the  number  ei- 
preuND);  ila  apecific  gruTily. 

Niekohon't  hydrontttr  tat  taking  the  ip-  gr. 
of  minerab,  ia  a  lery  coarenirnt  initnuDeiiL 

Taaddritt  h^drimttcr  m  much  uaed  in  the 
hleacliiiig  catabliihnients  of  Scotland  and  asme 
jiarla  of  England-  According  to  thii  scale  0  ia 
equal  lo  lOUti,  or  (he  >p.  gr.  of  distilled  water,  and 
i-iich  degree  u  equal  to  -OIJS,  ao  that  by  multiplyiDg 
this  number  by  the  number  of  degrees  marked  on 
the  scale,  and  adding  1'  the  real  specific  gravity  is 

Table  of  8pe 
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lufactured  with  great 
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hot  which  are  neTeitlieleai  auAciently  ooneel  fcr 
all  ordinoiy  porposes.  "niej  ain  icqidra  serenl 
ounces  of  bqaor  to  float  them,  and  hence  coaatf 
be  used  for  small  quantitiea  of  liquid.  (See  Sfi- 
cinc  UaATrrr.) 

HYDRO-PERSULPHOCYANIC  ACID.  A 
yellow  reddiah  ctystalUne  maa,  obtUDCii  by  fiaiag 
sulphocyanide  of  potaHinm  in  a  stream  of  dry 
mnciatio  acid  gaa,  in  a  Tiael  oooBecled  with  a 
suitable  receiver.  It  ia  purified  by  a  solutian  ii 
botalcobol,  whichdepoaiteailoncootiDf  in  a  aens- 
cryalalliue  fono. 

HVDROPHOBIA.  CURE  FOR.  At  Udma. 
in  Fhule.  a  poor  man  lying  under  the  frigtitfri 
torturea  of  liydnq>bohia  was  cured  with  sobs 
drauvhta  of  vinegar,  given  him  by  miisake.  is- 
atead  of  another  potion.  A  phyatcian  at  Padvs 
got  intelligencs  of  this  event  at  Udina.  and  tried 
the  soiDe  remedy  upon  the  patient  in  the  bsspital, 
administeTing  to  him  a  pound  of  vin^nr  in  tht 
morning,  another  at  noon,  and  n  third  nl  sunsal, 
and  the  man  waa  speedily  and  perfectly  cuthI 

HVDRO.su LFHOC Y AN IC  ACID-  A  pe- 
culiar acid  occuiring  in  the  aeeda  ud  hloaaons  •( 
the  cmcifem,  and  in  the  aalivn  of  man  and  abeep 
It  may  be  obtained  by  deeompoMng  anlpliocyanidi 
of  lead  by  dilute  aolphnric  acid,  avoiding  eueai, 
and  throwing  down  the  last  puttion  of  load  by  snl- 
phureled  hydrogen.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  a  miilure  of  1  part  of  aulpbocyaaida 
of  silvsT  si^  100  of  water,  by  sulphurated  hydra- 
gen.  It  forms  a  ctdorien  fluid,  readily  nnderfsilf 
decompoaltion  by  the  action  of  air  and  heat.  Wilk 
the  bases  it  fornis  compounds  termed  nlfktrjm 
nidti,  moat  of  which  may  be  farmed  by  satnratiai 
the  acid  with  the  oiide,  or  hydrate  of  the  base,  « 
imo  the  sulpbocysnide  of  potaiaium,  and  a  solslile 
■all  of  the  base,  by  donble  decomposition- — Sal- 
phoei/anidt  ef  paiattiun  u  formal  by  drying 
pnwiale  of  potash  to  eipel  its  water,  powdrnngi 
adding  i  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  fusing  in  an 
iron  vrsel  at  a  low  red  heat,  until  the  escaping 
bubbles  at  gas  mHoine  in  the  air,  and  bura  widi  a 
red  light ;  tlie  man  most  be  then  moled,  dissiilnd 
in  boiling  water,  treated  with  a  solution  of  carina- 
ate  of  potasa  until  it  ceoaes  to  beiMme  luiM 
next  boilud  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  filtered,  enp- 
oiBted,  and  cr]-stalliipd.  The  crystala  miW  b* 
rediaolved  in  akohol,  and  the  solutioa  icEltrnd 
and  recrystalliied.  Forms  colorlesa,  dcliqnesceal. 
prismatic  cryMals,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  walsr'— 
Saiphacifaniiit  of  Ircd  B  prepared  by  mixing  cea- 

cyanide  of  polaHium.  Lustrous  yellow  ofiaqot 
crystal*,  decompncd  by  boiling  water,  mto  hyitae- 
■ulphocyanic  acid  and  a  basic  salt.  If  subnntais 
of  lead  be  used  instead  of  the  acetate  in  the  aben 
Anmula,  a  basic  sulphocyanide  of  lead  will  be 
formed. — Sulfkvci/ajiidf  of  eapptt  m  ptepated  bf 
precipitating  a  mixture  of  lulphata  of  cCfipersBl 
sulphocyanide  of  potanom  with  a  solution  of  pis- 
tonilphste  of  iron.  An  insoluble  granular poinkc. 
— Sulphoeyamidt  of  tilttr  im  formed  by  taeupti' 
ting  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  by  sulpbocyanidt  d 
potsHum.  White,  insoluUe.  By  soluljea  in  «■ 
monia  it  may  be  obtained  in  htUUaal  cryilaiM 
white  pi  aim. 
""DROTI 

a  body  diaemorad  by  Davy  a 
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Igmed  in  m  nmilBr  mannci  to  hydrogen  by  digeat- 
tag  miui&tic  acid  on  an  Blloy  of  lellurium  with 
inK  or  iron.  It  poasMM*  feeble  acid  propetties, 
ud  precipttBtM  letttireU  from  metallic'  Blations. 
Il  a  abMiiied  br  water,  aail  then  fbnna  liquid  hy- 
Jrotflluric  acid,  or  ttllureltd  liydrogen. 

HYDROUS.    Containing  cbemiciUI; 
W*ter.     (See  HTiimiTI.) 

HYDROXANTHIC  ACID.    Tbs  nune 
■jnally  i^ren  by  ZeiM  to  lanthic  acid. 

HYURURET.  Syn.  HtDRODDirr.  Uti  .  _ 
KlTi'iii  {Lai-)  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  a 
netol. 

HYGRUSIN.  A  name  given  by  Biiio  to  the 
AeopUne  of  Beneiius,  oi  the  liquid  uui  mora  toI- 
mtile  portion  of  Meriitiol  oils. 

HYOSCYAMIA.  Syn.  HtoocrxiiiNUK.  Hi- 
ascTAHiTiK.  HToecriM*.  HiTDecrjiHTHA.  An  al- 
kaloid diecDTered  by  Braade  in  coinmou  henbane, 
(hyoacyaniui  nigra.)  It  ii  powetfully  narcotic. 
CbaTallier.  Brauft,  and  Poggtale,  eminent  and  ikil- 


HYPNOTiCS.  (Fnm  Unt,  (teep.)  Modi 
elmw  that  iodnca  oleep.  Opium,  motphia,  and 
benbano,  on  the  principal  hypnolioL    (See  Ano- 

HYPOCHLOBOU8  ACID.  Syn.  EticKLo- 
■rac  A  jcaaeoiii  eonipound,  diaeovered  by  Davy 
in  1811.  Il  ia  mort  coDTenienlly  prepared  by  agr- 
tmting  together  a  mixture  of  1  port  of  peroxide  of 
inercury  and  2  parti  of  water,  in  a  bottle  filled 
with  chlorine  eaa.  The  filtered  liquid  la  fluid  hy- 
pochloroui  acid.  Il  may  be  purified  by  dhtillation 
U  a  trmpeiature  conaidetably  below  S1S°,  aa  al 
(hat  heat  ilauSiinrBpiddecampamlian.  ItUeacbes 
pnreifully.  and  i>  readily  decomposed  by  light  and 
contact  with  Tarioua  auhstancea,  npeclally  paw- 
(tared  glaas  or  angular  bodice.  The  compounds 
popularly  called  chloridt  cf  limt,  wrfa,  and  pa(- 
au,  are  nippaed  by  aome  to  be  /lypochlorileM,  but 
Iba  poiut  ia  undelenniaed. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS.  (From  iiPx«^"M, 
•BC  icho  u  hipptd.)  The  yapon,  lowneia  of  epir- 
iU<  blue  dnila.  This  dlaeaae  chiefly  aiTecta  per- 
am*  of  the  melancholic  temperament,  and  i>  com- 
OMuly  induced  by  hard  study,  irregular  habils  of 
life,  want  of  pioper  aocial  ialercaune,  and  exercise. 
The  treatmeul  may  in  moat  cases  be  nmilar  to  that 
tnratioaed  aadnr  dy'p'f'i' i  obserring.  howerer, 
that  aucceM  depends  more  on  amusing  and  enga- 
gigig  the  mind,  and  in  gradually  weaning  it  &iam 
old  conceils,  than  in  the  mere  administmtion  of 
medicine.  When  the  patient  is  tormented  with  a 
Tinonary  oi  exaggerated  sense  of  pain,  or  of  some 
Concealed  disease,  or  a  whimsical  dislike  of  certain 
iwisons,  places,  or  things,  or  groundless  apprehen- 
■oni  of  personal  danger  or  poverty,  or  the  convic- 
tion of  having  experienced  some  dreadful  accident 
or  mialottune,  the  belter  way  is  to  avoid  anjr  direct 
■ttompis  to  alter  his  opinions,  but  lt>  endeavor  lo 
inapira  confidence  in  some  method  of  nlieC  Gre- 
ditig  mentions  the  case  of  a  medical  man  who  con- 
Mind  that  his  stomacb  was  full  of  fmga,  which 
had  been  succmavely  spawning  ever  nnce  be  hod 
batlnd.  when  a  boy,  in  a  pool  in  which  he  had  per- 
ceived aome  tadpolea  ;  and  ha  had  spent  hi*  life  in 
nartnaTorinn  lo  gel  them  removed.    Anothor  pa- 
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himself  to  be  a  giant ;  a 
second  OS  heavy  as  lead  ;  a  third  a  feather,  in  coa- 
tiniiol  danger  of  being  blown  away  by  the  wind  ; 
and  a  fourth  a  piece  of  glaie,  and  is  hourly  fearful 
of  being  lirolien.  Mareellus  Deatatus  mentions  ■ 
baker  of  Fenan,  wbo  thonghl  himself  a  lump  of 
butler,  and  dural  not  sit  in  the  sun.  or  come  near 
the  fire,  for  foor  of  being  melted.  The  writer  of 
Ifab  article  onoe  knew  a  man  who  always  put  on 
hii  coal  the  wrong  aide  in  front,  because  he  con- 
ceived his  face  looked  behind  him.  In  such  coses 
it  if  usalea  to  argue  with  the  patient,  as  it  only 
causes  irritation,  and  incressee  tbo  malady. 

HYPONITBOUS  ACID,  A  highly  volatile 
liquid,  gaseous  at  common  temperatures,  fint  ob- 
tained by  Gay  Luasac,  by  conSnuig  a  miilure  of 
binoxide  of  uitrogrn  in  excen  and  oxygen  gas,  in 
a  gloM  tube  over  a  coucenlrated  solution  of  pure 
potOBn,  in  the  mercurial  pneumatic  Innigh.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  from  a  miitun  of  SOO  mea- 
ores  tS  binoiide  of  nitrogen  and  50  measures  of 
oiygen,  both  quite  dry,  by  exposing  the  reeutting 
orange  fume*  to  iulense  cold,  which  coidenies 
them  into  a  liquid.  When  10  parts  of  nitric  acid 
ap.  gr.  I'3  are  poured  on  1  part  of  starch  in  a  ca- 
pacious retort,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  by  meana 
of  a  water-bath,  "pure  hyponitrouB  acid  is  disen- 
gnged."  (Uebig  and  Gregory,  Tun)er'aChem..Tth 
ed.  p,  84g.)  At  0°  F.,  hvponilrous  add  ia  a  color- 
less liqaid,  but  gieen  at  higher  lemperatnreit,  rap- 
Idly  volatiliiing  in  orange-colored  vapois.  It  ia 
decomposed  by  contact  with  water  and  the  bases, 
but  the  earthy  and  alknline  hyponitrairs  may  be 
indirectly  finmed  by  exposing  the  corresponding 

HYPO-PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.    A  peculiar 

viscid  liquid  discovered  by  Duloog  in  1816,  and 
obtained  by  treating  phoaphuret  c^  barium  with 
water,  and  as  soon  as  the  phoephureted  hydrogen 
has  escaped,  filtering,  throwiag  down  the  baryta 
wilh  dilute  anlphuric  acid,  again  filleriug  and 
evapomling.  It  is  a  powerful  deoiidiiing  agent, 
and  (brroa  aalt*  with  the  bases  called  hypophot- 
philet.  The  hypophcai^lee  of  the  alkalis  may 
be  prepared  by  preeipitating  an  earthy  hypophos- 
phite  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  bydireclty  neu- 
traliung  the  acid  with  those  carbonates.  The 
tarlkyliypaphoMphilti  may  be  formed  by  bailing 
the  earths  in  a  caustic  state  along  witii  water  and 
a  few  fragments  of  pboq>horuB,  filtering,  and  evap- 
orating. All  the  hypophoephites  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  those  of  the  alhals,  both  in  alcohol  and 
water;  they  are  all  dw^ompoeed  bv  heat. 

HVPOSULPHOBENZIDIC  ACID.  A  sour 
liquid,  or  crystola,  obtained  by  decomposing  hypo- 
BUlphobemidate  of  copper  by  aulphureled  hydrogen. 
It  fonoi  salt*  with  the  bases  termed  hypotvlpho- 
henzidatt:  The  aalt  of  baryta  may  be  formed 
by  aatiualing  filming  oil  of  vitriol  with  beniole, 
adding  water,  filtering,  neulmliiing  the  liquid  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  again  filtering,  evaporating, 
and  eiystaUiiing.  Hypenlpkebtiuidalt  o/  cap- 
per may  be  obtuasd  oj  ptecipitating  the  last  salt 
witb  sntpbata  of  copper,  filUrmg,  evaporating,  and 
C^stoUixing. 

HYFOSULPHOBENZOIC  ACID.  S^ 
Sduvohhioio  Acid.  Prrp,  Accniately  precqii- 
tale  a  solution  of  acid  hypeanljdwbenioate  of  ba- 
ryta with  aalphurio  acjdi  filler,  evapoiBto  fint  orar 
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the  open  fire,  and  then  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid.  (JryBluUine»  deUqucaceut,  aour ;  forming 
Halts  called  hypMulphobenzatea  or  sulphobenxatet. 
The  aeid  salt  of  barj'tu  may  be  made  by  conduct- 
ing the  vapors  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
dry  receiver,  containing  crj'btals  of  benzoic  acid, 
and  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  As  soon  as  a 
translucent  matv  is  formed,  diiMolve  it  in  water, 
decant  the  clear,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  ba- 
r}'ta,  evaporate,  and  add  somo  muriatic  acid,  when 
cr}*8tals  will  form  as  the  solution  cools.  It  may  be 
decolored  by  animal  charcoal,  and  purified  from 
muriatic  acid  bv  repeated  rc-solutious. 

HYrOSULPIlO-INDIGOIC  ACID.  A  name 
given  by  Derzelius  to  one  of  the  urids  obtained  by 
precipitating  t;ulphato  of  indigo  with  carbonate  of 
potasHa. 

HYPOSULPIIURIC  ACID.  An  acid  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  discovered  by 
Welter  and  (aay  Luisuc.  It  is  prepared  by  {uuts- 
ing  sulphurous  ucid  gas  through  water,  holding  in 
fuspeuHion  black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  fine  pow- 
der. The  mangane:ic  is  then  preci|Htated  by  barj'ta 
in  excess,  and  a  current  of  carl>onic  acid  is  jNissed 
through  the  liquid,  which  is  next  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated, when  cryt^tals  of  hyposulphate  of  bar)'ta  will 
be  obtained.  These,  when  dissolved,  and  carefully 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  yield  a  solu- 
tion of  hyiKMiilphuric  arid.  It  may  l)e  concen- 
trated until  its  sp.  gr.  liecomes  l'.')5.  It  neutral- 
izes the  alkalis  und  eurtliH,  forming  salts  called  Ay- 
ptmtlphatni^  which  are  solubliv 

nvrOSl  LPIllTE  OF  soda.  Prep.  (Ca- 
pauna  prucegjt.)  lioW  a.  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
s<K]a  with  sulphur  until  saturated.  Then  pass  sul- 
phurous acid  gus  into  the  sohition  until  there  re- 
mains but  a  very  small  j>ortion  of  Na  S*  undecom- 
posed.  This  may  bl^  a:'certained  by  filtering  a 
small  }K)rtiun  of  the  solution,  wiiich  ought  to  have 
u  very  pale  yellow  color.  If  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  the  wliole  uf  the  solution  is  filtered  and  rvapo- 
rati'd  by  iMiiliug  to  a  sirupy  consistence.  The  am- 
bient air,  during  evaporation,  acts  u|>on  the  Nu  S^ 
which  reniaiuH  in  the  liquor,  and  converts  it  into 
hyposulphite  wMla.  This  lust-mentioned  salt  crys- 
talhzes  from  the  siriipy  solution.  When  the  salt  is 
dry,  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  If  there  flill  re- 
mains some  sulphuret  of  s^nla  in  the  simp,  with  a 
view  to  its  removal,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  mix 
it  with  one  half  of  \ls  weight  of  alcohol,  uml  shake 
it  well.  The  aleohol  takes  up  the  sulphuret  uf  soda, 
and  swims  on  the  nurface  -of  the  aqueous  solution, 
which  latter  w  set  aside  to  crvHtallize,  without  rc- 
movui^  the  siijieriialant  alcoholic  layi-r. 

**  It  appears  (o  me  that  it  wouhl  In'  more  advan- 
tageous to  mi><lify  this  o|K.'ration  in  «ueh  a  manner 
as  to  prooun-  the  bisulphite  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  carlionate  of  t<o«la  with  Hiilphurous  acid  g:is. 
disen(!Ui:ed  from  bruiM'd  charcoal  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Then  mix  with  this  solution  (of  hi:<ulpliile 
soda)  the  sulphuH't  of  sodium,  prepared  in  the 
moist  way  above  mentioned,  in  slight  cxcckh  :  fil- 
ter, eva}Kirate,  and  s«'t  aside  to  crjstallize."  ^Iler- 
zelius.) 

HYP<)srLPHrR(M\»<  Ann.  The  Ay/w*«/- 
phiteM,  or  salts  f<inned  by  the  union  of  this  acid 
with  the  bases,  may  either  Is*  obtained  by  digest- 
ing sulphur  in  solutumH  of  the  sulphites,  or  by  pass- 
ing the  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  alkalinu  solutions. 


The  hypo»ulphite»  of  potaasa  and  soda  po— 
the  n^markabie  property  of  dissolving  a  largv  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  silver,  and  some  other  nielalUc 
compounds,  hence  tlieir  use  in  the  art  of  jilioto- 
graphy. 

HYSTERICS.  Syn.  Hvhteria,  (from  Wrift. 
the  ufomh.)  The  treatment  of  this  diseam'  varie* 
with  the  causes  and  the  symptoms.  IUe«'ding  and 
depletives  are  generally  had  recourse  to  in  ivburt 
and  plethoric  habits,  and  stimulants  and  tonics  in 
those  of  a  weakly  or  relaxed  constitution.  Affs* 
sion  of  cold  water,  and  nasal  stinmlants,  will  I'rv- 
quently  remove  the  fit,  in  mild  cusm.  Exrrrifr, 
proper  amusements,  and  regular  liour*  und  diH. 
are  the  b(.>st  preventives.  (See  ^VATiiivirTLkK 
Draught.) 

IGASURIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acini  m  I«;asiii. 
ci'M.  An  acid  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Cavfo- 
tou,  associated  with  strj'chiiijie  in  the  faliu  KUita 
ignatii  and  nuz  vomica.  It  may  1m>  obtained  b} 
digesting  the  rasped  or  grouud  beans  fiml  in  ethrr. 
and  then  in  boiling  alcohol,  evujNir.itin:;  the  btirr 
decoction  to  dryness,  difiiising  the  n*»iduum  thnH:;!li 
water,  adding  a  little  carbonat*'  of  magnesia,  u^jm 
boilhig  for  some  minutes,  filtering,  wa.»l.ing  tiir 
powder  with  cold  water,  again  digesting  it  in  airtf- 
hol,  and  filtering.  The  iffanurate  uf  mniinrBi% 
thus  obtahied  is  tlien  di»t^)lved  in  boiling  wati-r.  the 
solution  decom}iosed  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  \\\t 
precipitate,  {imntnrate  uf  Irad^)  after  Is-iiii;  wu<h- 
ed  and  diiVused  through  distilled  water,  i>  dtroiii' 
posed  by  sulphun'ted  hydro;ren.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  yieldn  crv>'tab«  on  U'ing  eva^mrated. 

IMPERATORI.NE.  A  neutral,  fusible,  id.! 
acrid-taiited  substance,  extracted  by  means  i:f 
ether  from  the  roots  of  im]K*ratoria  ostnitiiim.  Il 
is  ini^)luble  in  water. 

IMPERI.VK  Syn,  Impkriai.  I>ri>k.  Pi.tm 
iMrERiALis.  Prrp.  I.  Cream  of  tartar  ^  o/. ;  frr«:t 
oramge  or  lemon -{>eel  .3  oz. :  lump  sugur  4  «i7.. :  b^L* 
ing  water  .'i  pints;  digest  in  a  cIum:  ^isdl  uuU 
cold,  then  pour  ofi'the  clear. 

II.  (Collier.)  To  the  last  add  cream  of  tartar  } 
oz.,  and  sweeten  to  palate.  Refriger.int :  a  roU' 
mon  drink  in  fevers,  and  in  hot  weather. 

INDIAN  RUUUER  HL.VCKINii.  Pr^p.  \. 
{Bryant  and  Jamea*9  paatf.)  Ivory  bUck  Til  \\m^; 
treacle  lit  lbs. ;  good  vinegar  and  oil  of  vitriv!.  of 
each  12  llw. :  Indian  rubber  oil  9  ll>s. :  mix. 

II.  {Bryant  and  Jameat  liquid.)  Ivor)'  b!srk 
fiO  lbs. ;  treacle  I't  lbs. ;  gum  (dinnilved.  I  lb. :  t.b* 
egar  (Na  2\}  :.*!)  gallons;  oil  of  vitriol  *J4  live ; 
Indian  rublKT  oil  \i  lbs. ;  mix. 

Remarks.  The  Indian  ruliber  oil  is  made  ti 
caoutchouc  1*<  oz..  dissolved  in  rajie  oil  !>  !lac  b\ 
means  of  heat.  The  ingredients  are  mixed  ti»;;f!l.«>: 
in  the  Name  onlerand  manner  as  eomiiiitu  black  iir 

INDIGESTION,  (POPCLAK  KEMK1)II> 
FOR.)  Pnp.  I.  ..'i//rr«r/Ay*ff  pilltt..  Vii.oiw'. 
and  oxysulphunt  of  antimony,  of  eurli  *Jl)  ^y^ ; 
|Kiwdered  gum  guaiacum  40  grs. ;  Ca«.tiie  i^mpq. 
s.,  (ulx>ut  ^.'i  grK  ;)  Is-at  into  a  ntaMi,  and  divide  m- 
to  x!()  pills.  Dusr.  1  or  ti  night  and  morning  cc- 
caKionully. 

II.  {Dr.  Bahington*  mixture.)  Infusion  of 
calumki  6  oz. ;  carbonate  of  potaMta  1  dr. ;  com- 
pound tinctun*  of  gentian  3  dr. ;  mix.  Duae.  2  er 
3  tablvspooufuls  daily  at  noon. 


III.  (fir.  BaiU/t  mtxlurt.) 
Ir. ;  iiifunoa  of  roMS  i  pint ;  '* 
L  oc     Don.  S      "     " 


IV.  (£>r.  OrtgBT^t  ntixtUTt.)  Cubonate  or 
pot«i««  i  oi. ;  cioDUDcm  water  and  dklilled  water, 
of  each  6  ca. ;  coinpoaDd  tincturs  of  patian  1  «. ; 
mix.     Dm.  \»  \<aL 

V.  (Dr.  J.  HulcbiuKD.)  Quicklime  i  m.,  alskatl, 
by  ^niokling  on  it  a  liUle  water,  and  when  it  hu 
oDxa  to  powder,  add  water  IJ  pint,  and  bruiarcl 
ciDchoaa  baric  1  oi. ;  maccntte  with  occuioiial 
•gitalion  Tor  3  hoan,  in  a  corered  vmmI,  then  Je- 
eant  Ibe  clear  liquor,  and  further  add  tincture  of 
eincboDa  bark  9  /a. ;  nvcet  qHiita  of  nitre  3  dra. ; 
Riap  of  orange-peel  1  oi. ;  mix  well,  and  keep  it 
IB  ■  corked  bottle.  DoMe.  A  wiacglaaatul  S  or  3 
tUDM  a  day,  accompanying  ita  uae  with  an  occa- 
wmal  doae  of  a  aaline  aperient  "  Such  were  Iho 
ranoTBlinf  effects  of  thia  mediciue  on  mc,  that  it 
may  witb  truth  be  denaminated  the  true  aqua 
■ilc  ;  for  it  laid  the  fDiindsticHi  of  a  state  of  bsalth 
and  ftrengilh  which  baa  leldoDi  been  nupanad." 
{8irJ.  JervicBan.) 

VL  (Dr.  Rtect't  mixture.)  Carbonate  of  nda 
1  dr. ;  compound  tincture  of  rhatany  1  ni. ;  Unc- 
taiM  of  ^Dger  and  chamoniilea,  of  each  3  dr. ; 
eamphor  julep  T  oi. ;  mix.  Dan.  3  (abteapooafulB 
twiea  a  day.     (See  Drmni/t.} 

INDIGO.  Syn.  A.MI.  Blfu  d'I\de;  Indido, 
(B-.)  Indccim;  PioME!iTU>«IaDic«j«.(ta(.)  lfi.<". 
(Or.)  A  blue  lulnlance  obtauied  from  the  leaves 
add  young  shoots  of  several  species  of  indiKofera 
•ad  nerium,  by  ■ogkinK  them  either  in  cold  water, 
or,  still  belter,  in  water  kept  warm,  and  at  about 
10G°  Pahr.,  till  the  liquor  becomes  deep  green  ;  it 
ii  IbeD  drawn  off,  and  beat  or  churned  till  blue 
flake*  appear,  liiue-water  is  nait  added,  the  yel- 
low liqDor  drawn  off,  the  blue  sediment  dried,  and 
forpied  into  small  lumpa.  Used  as  a  blue  dye  and 
pnient,  aud  occasionally  in  medicine  fur  epilepay. 

ludigo,  though  apparently  a  Yery  simple  sub- 
itance.  Is  composed  of  several  distinct  principles, 
and  by  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  oxygen,  clilo- 
tise,  &c,yieldsoUiersubatancespa»e««ng  coBsid- 
nable  iDtcresL  The  rollowing  are  the  chief  of 
tfaase  cumpounds,  of  which  the  word  indigo  consli- 
lale*  a  portion  of  the  name : — 

Pure  indigo,  or  indigo  blue.  I.  Powdered  in- 
dgo  5  parts  ;  green  vitriol  IQ  parts  ;  hydrate  of 
lime  15  parla  ;  water  60  porta ;  mix,  agitate  oc- 
canonally  until  the  color  is  destroyed,  then  decani 
tha  clear  portion,  preci[Ntale  with  hydrochloric 
acidt  and  wash  the  powder,  lirst  with  water,  and 
Iban  with  bailing  alcohol,  until  the  latter  ceases  to 
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II.  Caustic  soda  aud  grape  sugar,  of  each  1 
|wrt;  water  30  parts;  powdered  indigo  S  parts; 
mix,  and  proceed  as  above. 

.IIL  (Th«.  Taylor.)  Powdered  indigo  9  parts; 
[lliatrir  of  Paris  1  part ;  water,  sufficient  to  reduce 
tba  mixture  to  a  thin  paste ;  spread  the  mass 
■vanly  apon  an  oblong  iron  plate  to  Ibe  depth  of  i 
teeh,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat.  It  must  than 
be  beld  ani  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  when  a 
JiitiMtiiiH  odor  will  be  evolved,  the  maa  will 
tt^U  t«  Mnolu,  and  in  a  few  minnles  will  be 
•onirad  witb  a  dense  purple  vapor,  which  will 
It  flattened  prianu  oi  plates  of 


coaling  over  the  surface  umnod 
the  heat ;  aheutd  the  moss  catch  fire,  it  may  Di- 
stantly be  eitingiiisfaed  by  a  drop  of  water  let  fall 
upon  it     Prod.  15  to  18g. 

IV.  (Fritsche.)  Indigo  and  grape  ragar,  of 
each  1  part ;  put  tbem  mto  a  bottle  citable  of 
holding  40  parts  of  liquid ;  half  fill  the  bolUe  with 
bailing  alcohol,  and  the  other  half  with  alcobfd 
holding  I^  part  of  a  very  concentrated  lye  of 
caustic  soda  in  solution,  agitate  well,  and,  after 
repose,  decani  the  clear.  The  liquid  Uius  obtain- 
rd  possesses  on  uilense  yellowish  red  cdmr,  but 
quickly  pases,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  Ihrougb  the 
various  shades  of  red,  vicdel,  and  blue,  at  the 
same  lime  depositing  indigo  blue,  in  scales.  These 
must  bo  well  woiihed,  Cnit  in  alcohol,  and  lastly 
in  water.  Product.  More  Ihan  SOf  of  the  hidi- 
go  em[doyed.  This  offen  the  easiest  and  most 
correct  means  of  testing  commercial  indigo,  and 
is  well  calculated,  from  ils  simplicity,  (br  the  nse  of 

IndigQgen,  indigotine,  indigo  while,  or  re- 
duced indigo.  Prep.  The  yellow  alkaline  seln- 
tion  obtained  by  one  of  the  above  processes  is 
carefully  protected  from  tfae  air,  both  before  and 
after  precipitation  with  muriatic  acid ;  and  the 
prcciiKlale,  after  being  rapidly  washed  wilh  re- 
contly  boiled  distilled  water,  or  wilh  dilute  sul- 
phurous acid,  is  drained  on  o  filler,  and  dried  in 
DfTcuD.  The  product  conusts  of  a  gtayiah  mase 
of  minute  crystals,  generally  tigfat-blue  on  the 
■orface,  and  rapidly  luruiog  blue  on  eiposnra  to 
the  air.  While  indigo  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  lo  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  color. 
Thete  solutions  depenle  indigo  bine  on  exposure  lo 

Indigo  gluten  is  obtained  by  tbe  action  of 
dilnte  acids  on  indigo.     It  possesses  little  interest. 

Indigo  broaa  is  obtained  from  powdered  in- 
digo by  treating  it  first  with  dilute  acj||,  and  Ihen 
with  a  hot  strong  caustic  lye,  which  most  after- 
wards be  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  evaporated 
to  drynen,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  to  diaidve 
oul  acetate  of  potaesa.  A  dark  brown  substance 
rosembling  bumic  acid. 

Indigo  red  m  obtained  by  boiling  alcohol  on 
powdsied  indigo  exhausted  of  the  two  previem 
suhalances,  by  dilute  acids  and  strong  alkaline 
lyes.  When  heated,  indigo  red  n  converted  into 
a  white  sublimate,  (deoiymied  mdigo  red,)  but  re- 
covers its  color  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  lliiB 
substance  has  also  been  called  the  Red  Resin  of 
Indioo. 


indigo  in  fuming  sdphuric  acid,  when  largely  di- 
luted wilh  water. 

INDIGO  DYES.  There  are  two  methods  of 
preparing  solutions  of  indigo  for  dyeing.  I.  By 
deoiydiiing  it  and  dissolving  it  in  alkaline  maa- 
stma.  3.  By  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric  acid.  Tbe 
rormai  constitolss  the  ordinaiy  indigo  eal  of  the 

jPrlf.  L  a.   {Cold  sml.)     Finely-powdered  in- 
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with  wme  hot  water,  add  the  limoi  again  well 
mix,  after  which  pour  in  the  solution  of  copperas, 
and  agitato  thoroughly.  A  little  potash  or  soda  is 
frequently  added,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of 
lime  omitted.  For  luio,  a  portion  of  this  prepara' 
Hon  vat  is  ladled  into  the  dyeing  vat,  as  wanted. 
After  using  for  Some  time  the  vat  must  be  re- 
freshed with  a  little  copperas  and  fresh-slaked 
lime,  when  the  sediment  must  be  well  stirred  up, 
and  the  whole  mixed  together. 

6.  (Potaah  vat.)  ludigo,  in  fine  powder,  12 
lbs. ;  madder  8  lbs. ;  bran  9  lbs. ;  potash  24  lbs. ; 
water  at  125^  F.  120  cubic  feet;  mix  well;  at 
the  end  of  36  hours  add  14  lbs.  more  potash,  and 
after  10  or  12  hou»  longer,  further  add  10  lbs.  of 
potash,  rouse  well,  and  as  soon  as  the  fermentation 
and  reduction  of  the  indigo  are  well  devel<^>ed. 
which  generally  takes  place  in  about  72  hours, 
add  a  little  freshly-slaked  quicklime.  This  vat 
dyes  very  quickly,  and  the  goods  lose  less  of  their 
color  in  alkaline  and  soapy  solutions  than  when 
dyed  in  the  common  vat 

Remarks.  WooU  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  may 
all  be  dyed  in  the  indigo  vat  by  passing  them 
through  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  then  through 
the  indigo  vat  for  about  fifteen  minutes ;  the  stnff 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  immersion  in 
the  vat  and  exposure  repeated  till  the  color  be- 
comes sufficiently  deep.  The  addition  of  a  little 
woad  and  madder  to  the  vat  improves  the  dye. 
Other  deoxydizing  substances,  beside  those  above 
mentioned,  may  be  used  to  efTcct  the  deoxydation 
of  the  indigo;  thus  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda, 
grape  sugar,  indigo,  and  water,  is  often  employed 
on  the  Continent  for  this  purpose,  and  orpiment, 
lime,  and  pearlash  are  also  occasionally  used. 
When  properly  prepared,  the  indigo  vat  may  bo 
kept  in  action  for  several  months  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  other  of  its  const ituents,  tm  required. 
An  excess  of  either  coppcnui  or  lime  should  be 
avoided. 

II.  Disrolve  indigo  1  lb.  in  smoking  sulphuric 
acid  4)  lbs.,  or  oil  of  vitriol  7  or  H  Uw.,  in  the  way 
directed  under  liquid  blue,  page  122,  and,  after 
standing  48  liours,  add  water  2  gallonn.  This 
liquid  is  added  to  water  sm  refjuired,  and  the  cloth, 
previously  boiled  with  alum,  is  immersed  in  it,  and 
the  boiling  and  iimnersion  are  repeated  until  the 
wool  becomes  sufliciently  dyed. 

Kcmarkn.  With  the  above  dye  every  shade  of 
blue  nmy  be  dyed,  but  it  is  most  commonly  em- 
ployed to  give  a  ground  to  logvi'ood  blues ;  in 
which  ciwc  the  stulV  Lh  UHually  prepared  by  a  boil 
with  a  mixed  mordunt  of  alum,  tartar,  the  sul- 
pliateM  of  copper  and  iron,  and  the  blue  solution, 
and  then  dyed  in  a  log^'ood  bath,  to  which  a  little 
potash  has  been  added.  When  the  above  sul- 
phuric Holution  of  indigo  is  ditfuned  thronj^i  water, 
at  a  Imiling  temperature,  and  wool  plunged  there- 
in, and  allowod  to  remain  as  it  cools  for  24  houni, 
and  then  taken  out,  drained,  washed  in  water 
until  the  latter  ceases  to  be  colored,  and  then 
Itoiled  for  about  lo  minutes  in  water  containing  1 
or  23  of  carlxinate  of  {wtasHa,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
or  a  wt?ight  rqual  to  about  }  of  the  indigo  em- 
ployed, th»  hi  UP  color  will  fontake  the  wool,  and 
liecomtt  dii)solv*sl  in  th*?  water.  I'his  liquid,  when 
»liehtly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  imparts  a 
fine  bluo  to  cloth,    llie  names  iolubU  blue,  dig- 


tilled  blue,  blue  carmine,  &c.,  &e.,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  it ;  it  is  in  reality  a  c«^nlleo-suIphBte  of 
potassa,  or  a  double  sulphate  of  iodiiFO  and  pulasM. 
It  may  bo  purified  by  evaporation  to  a  simp, 
and  agitation,  first  with  alcoliol,  and  then  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid :  it  may  thea 
be  evaporatl^d  to  dryness,  when  it  forms  a  daik 
blue  powder. 

INDIGOIC  ACID.  S^m,  Aniuc  Acid.  Ad 
acid  obtained  by  Chevreul  by  the  action  of  dilate 
boiling  nitric  acid  on  indigo.  It  is  prfpared  \j 
gradually  adding  indigo  in  powder  to  boiling  nttrie 
acid,  previously  diluted  with  12  or  15  parts  «f 
water,  as  l<Hig  as  effervescence  ensuen;  a  littls 
water  being  dropped  in  from  time  to  time  to  piv- 
vent  the  fonnation  of  carbazotic  acid.  The  rietr 
yellow  liquid  is  then  decanted  while  hot,  and  thf 
crystals  deposited  as  it  cools,  redissolved  in  bniiiB{ 
water,  and  acetate  of  lead  added  as  long  as  it 
causes  a  brown  precipitate.  The  filtered  Ih^nor 
deposited  cr}'stals  of  anilate  of  lead  on  rwHor* 
which  by  resolntion  in  boiling  water,  and  dccon- 
position  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  cr\'stals  of  anilic 
acid.  Colorless,  fusible,  yellowish  white  uf'edlt*. 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  frerly  soluble 
in  boiling  water.  It  forms  soluble  and  cr^-stalliu- 
ble  salts,  called  Anilates  or  Indiuotatcs,  vttb 
some  of  the  bases. 

INFANT'S  PRESERVATIVE,  (ATKIS- 
SON'S.)  Prep.  Bicarbonate  of  magnesia  orj: 
white  sugar  J'j  f  ^^  ^^  aniseed  30  drop« ;  cem* 
pound  spirit  of  ammonia  Siiss  ;  laudanum  3j  ;  cinp 
of  saffron  Jj  ;  caraway  water  q.  s.  to  make  the 
whole  measure  1  pint.     (Haggard.) 

INFUSION.  Syn.  Ixftsio.x,  (Fr.Mxmi*; 
Inpi'sio,  {Lat.,  from  infundo,  to  pour  in.  Ii 
PuAmnACY,  a  liquid  preparation  obtained  by  poor* 
ing  water  of  any  required  tem|ierature  upoo 
vegetable  or  animal  KubKtanees,  and  sutTf-nng  it  to 
stand  a  certain  time.  Shavings,  leaves,  and  flowen, 
require  no  previous  preparation  :  but  roots.  «-oodi, 
and  oth4»r  holid  suhstances  nn»t  be  hniiii^  or 
sliced,  if  in  the  green  or  n-cent  state,  or  bruised.  «? 
coarsely  pulverized,  if  dr)',  for  the  pnrpofeie  vf  «•!- 
posing  as  large  a  surface  as  poofible  to  the  aeroa 
of  the  menstruum. 

The  substances  extracted  by  water  from  veseta* 
bles   by   infusion   are   chiefly    gum,   mucu^.  ex- 
tractive, tannin,  certain  vegetable  acids,  the  bitter 
and  narcotic  principles,  gum-resin,  ewential  01!. 
and  alkalis.     Some  of  these  substances  are  oaW 
sparingly  soluble  in  m'ater  at  ordinar>-  tempera- 
tures;   but   more   readily  so  in   kot  water,  aai 
freely  soluble  in  boiling  trater.     The  teniperatu*v 
of  the  water  should  be  therefore  pro|M>rtion<-d  to 
the  nature  of  the  vegetable  matter  operatrd  oa 
For  mere  demulcent  infusions,  in  whirh  fWs.i 
and  gum  are  the  chief  substanres  soui^ht  to  Kr 
disNolvi>d  out,  and  when  the  active   priiicipir  a 
scarcely  soluMo  in  water,  unlew  nearly  at  *^ 
boiling  temperature,  boiling  water  alone  shou'tf  be 
employed ;    but  when   the   medicinal   virtuiv  ^ 
vegt^tables    are   soluble  in  water  at  lower  tra* 
peratures,  it  is  better  to  employ  Aof  water,  and  w 
allow  a  little  longer  period  for  the  digestioo.    U 
many  cases  temperate  water,  (from  6U  to  70 '^.  ff 
tfpid  water,  (from  HO  to  llOOj  may  be  used  v4k 
advantage,  especially  in  the  prvparatiou  ef  u^ 
matic  bitter  infusions,  and  in  most  cases,  wWf*  < 
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ii  wMMd  tb>t  tin  piodnct  ibnuld  cantain  w  little 
■■sit  mtlcT  ■■  ptaribla ;  but  when  water  at  low 
tanqmvtDraa  ia  employrd,  the  period  of  the  macera- 
tioo  must  be  pioportioiiately  increaaed.  By  adopt- 
hi|  the  method  of  ttuueralitn  in  tHima,  the  inen- 
atnom  majr  be  allowed  Id  lie  id  contact  with  the 
TCgetaUa  mailer  tor  an  aniimiled  period,  wilhont 
*  "       "    "ion  taking  place. 

t,  like  dacoclioDa,  are  liable  la  undergo 
neoua  deconipoiition  by  keeping,  eape«ially 
m  weather,  when      '       '  .  . 


of  a 


B  fer- 


BentatioD ;  Ihey  ihould  thrrefoTe  be  prepared  for 
Me  daily,  aa  beyond  34  houra  they  cannot  be  de- 
pended OS.  The  London  College  directa  a  pinl 
ooly  to  be  made  at  a  time,  thus  very  properly  le- 
nraini;  them  aa  eMemporaueoDi  prepantuma.  See 


a  which  Bie  occaaionally 
uat  neceaaarily  eacape  no- 
D  the  following  list,  it  may  be  aa  well  to  re- 
>mA,  that  the  iNruaiona  of  all  vegetaUea  that  do 
MM  exert  ■  eery  powtrfut  action  on  the  hanian 
frame,  may  be  made  by  pouring  1  pint  of  boiling 
water  on  1  oi.  of  the  vegetable  matlcT,  and  sllow- 
h^  it  to  macerate  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ;  and 
the  DECucnona  of  the  aame  Tegelablea  may  be 
■ade  by  boiling  the  above  ingredient*  in  the  Mme 
propoitioQi  for  10  or  15  minutea,  ioitead  of  opera- 
ting by  mere  iarunon.  The  ordinary  dott  of  euch 
■Aaaiia  and  decoctiona  i*  I  to  3  oz.  three  or  four 
time*  a  day. 

INFUSION.  ANTISCOEBUTIC.  Sja.  In- 
nacH  iKTiicoaiiTTicuH.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Water 
tnfoil  (menyanthe*  aquaticum)  Jij  ;  orange  jat ; 
bailing  water  4  pinta  -,  infuae  for  a  night,  atruia,  and 
■dd  compouiid  spirita  of  honendbh  half  a  piaL 

INFTJSIONS,  ASTRINGENT,  Syn.  Int. 
wnnHiiiiNa.  Prep.  I.  Oak  batk  Jn  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter i  pint ;  infuae  1  hour,  and  to  each  Jiaa  of  the 
■Inined  liquor  add  powdered  galta  10  gra. ;  tincture 
•f  ealeohut  compound  tincture  ofcardamomi,  and 
■rnp  of  oroagfl  peel,  of  eaeh  3aB.  for  a  dose. 

II.  Infuaion  of  euaparia  Jj ;  tincluie  of  catechu 
or  kino  3J  ;  powdered  ipecacuauha  3  gia. ;  powder- 
ed opium  j  a  gr. ;  mii  Cor  a  doae.    In  diarrluEa,  &c 

INtTJSION,  BITTER  PURGING.  Syn. 
I»r.  laiaiTH  rutoAm  [P.  L.  1746.)  The  tame 
aa  eompoaud  gentian  mixture. 

INFUSIOS,  CATHARTIC.  Syn.  Ikf.  ci- 
TiuaTictiH.  Prep.  I.  Infusion  of  aenna  i);  linc- 
Inn*  of  aenna  end  jatan,  tartrate  of  potaua,  and 
■rnp  of  eenna,  of  each  3j  ;  mix,  for  a  doae. 

II.  Infuaion   of  senna  Jiw;  Epmm  ulta  3vj  ; 

Dom  and  tincture  of  ginger,  of  eaoh   10  dropa  ; 
mix.  for  I  doae. 

III.  Infuaion  of  senna  J  J  ;  pataasio-tartrBle  of 
••da  3vi  ;  cinnamon  water  Jaa ;  mil,  for  2  dcaw. 

IV.  -Senna  Irsves  }  oi. ;  <jlaubeT  aalti  3  oi. ; 
bailing  water  i  pinl ;  macemta  for  3  houn,  etrain, 

B  of  ginger  ii 


re  of  oardamomi  1  « 
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INFUSION,  CEPHALIC.  Syn.  (Mr.  ci- 
nuucuH.  J>rep.  (E.H.)  Valerian  root  ;ij;roae- 
MWy  3i* ;  boiling  water  I  quart ;  infuae  12  boon, 
•ttuin,  and  add  aromatic  water  Jir.  Dim.  A  wine- 
fharfU  3  ec  4  time*  ■  day,  ai  anti^aamodie,  and 
&I  niiooa  i&ctioni  <d  the  head. 


INFUSION,  DIURETIC.   Syn  Ut.  di 


aprite  of  nitre  3ir.     Dote.  Jj  every  other  hour. 

II.  Infuaion  of  foiglove  Jiv;   tinctum  of  fox- 

CZm;  acetate  of  potUM  3j ;    landannm   ID 
Door.   I   lableapoonful  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

III.  Juniper  benisa  Jij ;  aniaeed  ISj;  boiling 
water  lb.]  ;  infuae  I  hour;  strain,  and  when  cold, 
add  compound  sjriht  of  juniper  Jij ;  tincture  of 
■luilia  and  nitre,  of  each  3j.  Dme.  i  a  teacupfnl 
tnqoeiitly.      Alt  the  above  are  common  diuretics 

INFUSION  OF  ALOES.  Syn.  Inf.  AijiEa. 
Prep.  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  bruiaed,  3iv ; 
boilingwaterl  pint;  digest  with  agiMlian  for  Ihtwr, 
and  when  cold  pour  on  the  clear.  Date.  ]  oi.  to 
I  01.,  alone  or  combined  with  ^  oi.  of  tincture  of 
rhubarb;  laxative. 

INFUSION  OF  ALOES,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Inf.  Alau  coHroaiTuv.  Prep.  (Dr.  Folh- 
ergill.)  Aloea  Sj;  rhubarb  and  calnmba,  of  each 
3iv  ;  lime  water  f  Jvilj  ;  wpinl  of  hoiHradlah  fZn ; 
infuae  lor  13  boura.  An  excellent  atomachic  pur- 
gative. 

INFUSION  OF  ANGELICA.  Syn.  Iw. 
Amoelioa.  Angelica  root  3ii;  boiling  water  1 
pint ;  macerate  S  baura  and  ftrain.    Aromatic  and 

INFUSION  OF  ARNICA.  Syn.  Inr.  Aun- 
c*.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Joy.)  Flower*  of  le^wrd'a 
bane  (arnica  mootana)  3j ;  bailing  water  I  pint ; 
macerate  half  an  hour. 

II.  (A.  T.  ThomaoD.)  Leavei  or  flower*  3h  oi 
root  3ij  ;  boiling  water  f  5iij. 

ill.  (Pereira.)  Arnica  (floweiaor  leavrs?)  Jaa  ; 
boiliag  water  1  pint.  Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic.  Dot.  f  J«  to  fjj.  The  operation  of 
arnica  appean  to  memble  that  of  tenrga.  (Sun- 
delin.) 

INFUSION  OF  BARBERRY.  Syn.  Isf.  Baa- 

:iiL  Pre^.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Bark  of  the  barberry 
shrub  Jaa ;  boiling  water  \  pint ;  macerate  two 
hours,  and  strain.  Dote.  1  lo  S  oi.  either  aloue  or 
combined  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  potasaa 
a  jaundice,  biliary 
heat  and  acrimony 

INFUSION  OF  BARK.    Syn.  Inr.  Cmcno- 

I,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)     Inf.  Coancis  Cincbona. 
rtJsioN  DE  QumaucN*,  (Fr.)    Intoso  di  Chw*, 

(/Mi.)  CiiiBAiKrusuu,  (Ger.)  Prep  I.  (P.  L.) 
Laneeleaved  (pale]  cinchona,  bruised.  ^  ;  boiling 
water  I  pint ;  macerate  for  6  houra  in  a  lightly  cov- 
ered vessel,  and  strain. 

II.  (/n/.  cinchona  tine  colore.)     Prep.  (P.  D.) 


Tritur 


e  bark  « 


the  remainder  (cold)  during  the  trituration  ; 
acerate  for  34  houiB,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor. 
III.  (P.  E.)  From  any  speci<'s  of  cinchona,  m  ■ 
nilar  way  to  the  infoaion  of  c  iichooa,  P.  L. 
Remarkt.  The  addition  of  <  3j  of  diluted  ml- 
inrie  acid  to  the  water  before  pouring  on  the  bark 
creases  ita  sotrenl  power,  and,  coneequently,  the 
Mrength  of  the  mfonon.  Dfi.  f  jj  to  f  Jij  tbreo 
fbor  timea  daily,  a*  a  tonic  in  dyuepaia  aiidoim* 
deaoaneea.  (See  DecoonoM  or  bAk.) 
INFUSION  OF  BAKK  AMD  HAGNEStA- 


INF 
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8yn.  Inf.  Cinohonje  cum  Magnesia.  Prep,  (V.  I 
U.  S.)  Bruised  bark  ^ ;  calcined  magnesia  3j ; ' 
boilinff  water  f  Jxij ;  boil,  digest  1  hour,  and  strain. 
INFUSION  OF  BARK  WITH  LIME  WA- 
TER. Syn.  Inf.  Cinchona  cum  Aqua  Calcis. 
Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Bruised  cinchona  bark  ^ ;  lime 
water  (cold)  1  pint ;  macerate  12  houn  in  a  cov- 

INFUSION  OF  BARK,  COMPOUND.  Syn, 
Inf.  Cinchona  comfositum.  Prep.  (St.  B.  H.) 
Cinchona  bark  ^ ;  red  rose  leaves  3iij ;  orange 
peel  (dried)  3ij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2 
hoars  in  a  covered  vessel,  strain,  and  add  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  3ias. 

Infusion  of  bark,  concentrated. 

Prep.  I.  Coarsely -powdered  bark  4  lbs.;  boiling 
water  8  lbs. ;  macerate  for  10  or  12  houra,  express 
the  liquor,  add  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  lbs. ;  mix 
well,  let  it  repose  for  24  hours,  and  filter  the  clear 
portion. 

II.  To  the  water  employed  in  the  last  portion, 
add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  2  or  3  fluid  ounces,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

III.  Coanely-powdered  bark  4  lbs. ;  cold  water 
8  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  lbs. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
3  or  4  oz. ;  mix  the  fluids,  and  either  macerate  the 
bark  in  them  for  a  week  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  pro- 
ceed by  the  method  of  displacement.  Product 
very  superior. 

aemarka.  One  fluid  drachm  of  either  of  the 
above,  added  to  7  fluid  drachms  of  water,  produces 
an  extemporaneous  infusion  of  cinchona  resem- 
bling that  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 

INFUSION  OF  BLUE  FLAG.  Prep.  Blue 
flag  flowers  1  to  2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  ma- 
cerate.    Utted  for  the  color. 

INFUSION  OF  BRAZIL  WOOD.  Prep. 
From  ground  Brazil  wood  as  th<^  last  When 
wanted  to  keep,  3  oz.  of  rectified  spirit  are  added  to 
every  pint.     Vted  as  coloring. 

INFUSION  OF  BROOM.  Syn.  Inf.  Sco- 
FAiiii.  Prep.  (P.  L)  Fresh  broom  tops  ^  ;  boil- 
ing distilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours  in 
a  lightly-covered  vessel,  and  strain.  Diuretic  or 
purgative.     Done.  1  to  4  oz. 

INFUSION  OF  BUCHU.  Syn.  I.vf.  Buchu, 
(P.  D.)  Inf.  Bucku,  (P.  E.)  L\f.  I)iosx.«,  (P. 
L.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Buchu  leaves  ^  ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours.  Tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  diuretic.     Dotie.  1  ^  oz.  to  2  oz. 

INFUSION  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn.  Inf. 
Radicis  Calumba.  Inf.  Calumb^c,  (P.  L.  Ac  E.) 
Inf.  ColombjC,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  CaJum- 
ba  root,  sliced,  3v ;  boiling  distilled  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  for  2  hours  in  a  lightly-covered  vewel, 
and  strain.  The  Dublin  form  is  similar,  but  orders 
only  3ij  of  caluinba  root 

II.    {Infusum  calumbiE   cum    aqua  friffida.) 
Prep.    (P.  E.)     Caiuniba,  in  coarse  powder,  Jhh  ; ! 
cold  water  1  pint ;  triturate  with  a  little  of  the  ! 
water  so  as  to  moisten  it  thorouglily,  then  put  it ' 
into  a  percolator,  and  pass  cold  water  through  it 
until  f  5xvj  of  infusion  have  b<-en  obtained.  i 

Remarks.  The  infusion  prepared  by  the  first  of 
tlie  above  formula*  soon  spoils,  but  that  prepared  by 
the  second  will  keep  for  some  days.  Infusion  of 
caluinba  is  a  good  tonic  and  stomachic  bitter. 
Do9e.  1  to  3  ounces  in  dyspepsia,  dec  and  for  re- 
straining vomiting  and  diarrhcea  during  pregnancy 


or  dfntition.    It  is  preferably  joiiied  with  ■nail 
do^es  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potun. 

INFUSION  OF  CALUMBA.  (CONCEN- 
TRATED.) Prep.  I.  Calumba,  in  coarse  pow- 
der,  Jv  ;  boiling  water  Jxvj  ;  macerate  2  baon ; 
strain,  add  rectified  spirit  §iv ;  and  the  next  day 
filter. 

II.  Coarsely-powdered  calumba  root  5  Ibe. ;  rw* 
tified  spirit  of  wine  5^  pints  ;  cold  water  1 1  pints ; 
macerate  in  a  closed  veswl  with  frequent  a||itatiaa 
for  5  days  ;  express  the  liquor,  add  the  whites  of 
4  or  5  eggs,  previously  mixed  with  \  pint  of  cdd 
water,  agitate  well  for  10  minutes,  allow  it  to  ir- 
pose  for  1  week,  and  decant  the  cleai.  ShouU  it 
not  be  perfectly  transparent,  it  may  be  filteicd 
through  blotting  paper.     Product.  20  Ibsu 

III.  From  the  same  ingredients  as  the  last,  bot 
by  the  method  of  displacement. 

Remark:  The  concentrated  infusion  produe^ 
by  the  last  two  formuln  b  of  rery  nperior  f  ssd- 
ty,  and  has  acquired  a  sreat  sale  in  the  wbolmif 
trade,  f  3j  added  to  f  3vij  of  water  makes  a  prr- 
fectly  transparent  liquid,  pnasfssing  exactly  sinuiar 
virtues  to  the  infusion  of  calumba,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CAPSICUM.  Sym.  Isr. 
Capbici.  Prep.  (Poreira.)  Powdered  capsirBB 
3iv  ;  boiling  water  I  pint ;  macerate  in  a  corerrd 
vessel  for  2  houn.  Uose.  ^  oz.  and  upwaniki  ia 
malignant  sore  throat  and  scarlatina. 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA.  Sym.  Ur. 
CoBTicis  Cascabili^b.  Inf.  Cascabiluc,  ^P.  L 
E.  6l  D.)  Prrp.  (P.  L.)  Cascarilla  bark,  brwsed, 
Jiss  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  houn.  aui 
strain.  A  light  and  aromatic  bitter  tonic  Dtt. 
1  to  3  oz.,  usually  combined  with  carbonate  of  ssdi 
and  tincture  of  cascarilla.  It  is  an  excellent  owdi- 
cine  in  various  stomach  complaints,  debihty,  diar- 
rhcea,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA,  ^COXCEX- 
TRATED.)  Prep.  Cascarilla,  (good  and  fla- 
grant,) bruised,  6  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  3 
pints ;  cold  water  6  (lints ;  macerate  in  a  cIoh 
vessel  for  14  days,  express  the  liquor,  and  filter. 

Remarks.  The  product,  if  the  preceding  procen 
bo  well  managed,  resembles  brandy  in  color  and 
transparency,  and  is  delightfully  fragrant  SlMwld 
it,  however,  prove  slightly  opaque,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered brilliant  by  shaking  it  up,  first  with  about  a 
druchm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwardi 
with  the  whites  of  3  or  4  eggs,  previously  raoed 
with  a  few  ounces  of  water ;  it  will  then  eithf 
become  fine  by  repose  or  by  filtration.  Cooc«b- 
trated  infusion  of  cascarilla  may  also  be  adv^a- 
tageously  made  from  the  same  ingredi«-nts  by  the 
method  of  displacement.     (See  Infl'sion  or  (*•- 

LUMBA,  CONCRNTBATED.)    f  3j  of  this  iufusiOO.  lUZini 

with  f3vij  of  water,  makes  a  preparation  exactly 
resembling  the  infunion  of  caluinba,  P.  I^ 

INFUSION    OF  ( ATECIir.     *>ii.    Coa- 

POUND    I.NiX'SION    OF  CaTKCIIC.       Inf.  CaTECKI-.    P. 

E.)  Ink.  C'atfciiu  compositum,  ,P.  L  &.  IV 
Infusion  df.  Caciiou,  {Fr.)  KATKCiii:-I%n-si-s, 
(Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Catechu  3vj  ;  bruised  cm- 
nainon  3j  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  1  boo. 
Remarks.  The  Fklinburgh  collegt^  orden  f  Jx^ 
of  water,  and  the  addition  of  f  iiij  of  sinip  te  tbs 
strained  liquid.  Astringent.  Dose.  1  to  3  oi.  ■ 
diarrh(ra,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  or  after  ever}'  bfoi 
dejection. 


INF  3 

INFUSION  OF  CEKTAURY.  Syn.  In*. 
3umuiii.  Frtp.  I.  (A.  T.  TboDuon.]  Snm- 
Wli  of  (common  oi  Itmtt)  cenLauij  3tj  ;  tuMliog 

IL  [P.  Cod.)  Le«n  3j  ;  wMer  f  Jirj.  Klter, 
■---  -  ■--■  biwn  propgood  u  a  mibatHote  Ibr 


■INFUSION  OF  CHAMOMILES,  (CON- 
CENTRATED.) Prep.  ChuaomHf  5  oi. ; 
mter  I  pint ;  boil  tlU  the  miituie  weighs  exaotl; 
31  01. ;  tiprtm  the  liquor  by  meau  of  ■  tincture- 
pnm,  coni,  tad  add  eaeatiil  oil  ot  chunomila  15 
iiapm,  dJHOlved  in  rectified  ipirft  of  wine  5  oi. ; 
■^■te  well,  let  it  repoM  lutlil'  the  next  dej,  then 
Meant  tb«  clear,  aiul  filter.  Pnducl.  Slnogly 
bitter  and  odoroua,  and  beautirully  traniparenL  S 
tmm  >•  Rrouff  a*  the  inftuion,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CHEBtRY -LAUREL.  Syn. 
Ur.  LiDKO-CEuu.  Prep.  (Dr.  Ctuntou.)  Fmh 
Etmry-lanrel  Icarea  Jiv  ;  boiliug  water  f  Jixxij ; 
afiae  an  hour,  itrain,  and  add  clarified  honej'  Jiv, 
Ilija  iufuaion  ia  employed  eitemally  ;  k  lai^ 
loaea  it  B  poiaenoui. 

INFUSION  OF  CHIRETTA.  Svn.  Inr 
CnaATTA.  IiT.  CuiuTTs.  Prep.(F.E.)  Chi- 
rvtts  JiT  ;  bailine  water  1  [riot ;  mscerate  3  hoars. 
A  Ionic  hitler.  Dott.  1  to  3  oi.  combined  with 
Daibonate  of  soda  or  linclure  of  ■eaqnichloride  of 
laa  in  dyipepaia  auiL  debility. 

INFL'SION  OF  CLOVES.  Sun.  Inf.  C»T- 
mnu^tviL  Ixr.  CAiioraiLLi,  (P.  U  E.  &,  D.) 
Pnp.  (P.  L.)  DruiMd  clovea  3iij,  (3i,  P.  D. ;) 
nling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  9  liouis,  and 
ittain.  A  grateful  Btemaehic.  Dale,  I  to  S  u. 
Itaree  or  four  timei  a  day, 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVES,  (CONCENTBA- 
FEU.)  pTtp.  I.  Bruind  cloves  Jilj  ;  boUlog  wa- 
«r  f  Jxv  ;  infow  as  above  and  itraia  ;  when  cold 
tdd  rectified  qtiril  }  pint,  and  filter, 

II.  Bruised  elovea  1}  lbs.;  rectified 'apirit  1 
IDait ;  cold  water  3  quarts  ;  macerate  for  7  dayi. 
iMpnm  the  liquid,  nod  filler.  I'raifitcl.  Very 
Km. 

Utmark*.  The  above  is  8  limes  (he  strength  of 
Jw  infusion  of  cloves,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CUSP  ARIA.  Sytt.  iNrTsioN 
itAsaonvKA.  Inf.  CusriKiJe,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Ixr. 
Knolvtuia,  (P.  D.)  Prif.  (P.  L.)  Angnrtora 
Mik  3t  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  mBcerate  S  boun. 
ilimnluil  and  Ionic.  Do*f.  1  to  3  oi.  (hree  or 
ter  UiiMS  a  day,  in  typhus  fever,  bilious  diariliiEa, 
Inenlery,  Itx. 

INFUHION  OF  DAHLIA  PETALS.  From 
he  violat  Um  TMiety,  1  ox.  lo  a  pmt  of  boiling 
rater. 

INFUSION  OFDEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 
?jnL  iHr  BiLUDomcs.  Pnf.  L  (Dr.  Park) 
Driad  belladonna  leaves  4  gi*.}  boiUng  water  fjiji 

IL  (Drl  SawdeiB.}    Leaves  3ss ;  boObig  water 


iNnmiDK  ne  DianAu  FuaruaiNi,  (Fr.)  Fircona- 
mrt  AuniDie,  jOtr.)  Pnp.  (P.  L)  Dried  fiji- 
gjove  leaves  3j  ;  s;Mril  of  cinnamon  f  £  ;  bailing 
distilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  Ihe  leaves  in  the 
water  for  4  hours  ;strain,  and  add  the  spirit. 

Renm-kt.  The  Bifelin  form  is  limilar,  but  the 
Edinburgh  College  otdeia  3ij  of  ths  dried  leavsa. 
Diuretic  and  narcolic.  Dou.  )  oi.  to  1  oi.  every 
8  or  10  hcnis,  till  it  eierts  a  sensible  effect  upon 
the  body. 

INFUSION  OF  ERGOT.  5yn.  Inf.  Eum- 
TM.  Inv.  Sicaus  Cokhitti.  Prtp.  (Peieiia.) 
Eigol  3j  \  boiling  water  f  Jiv ;  infuse  till  cold. 
Date.  Obb  third  every  half  hour  until  the  whole 
is  taken  ;  in  labor. 

INFUSION  OF  EUFATORIUM.  Syn  Ikt. 
BcFiTOMi.  Frep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Enpatoiinm  (per- 
foliata)  Jj  {   boikng  water  1  pint ;   macerate   3 

INFUSION  OF  FUMATGRY.  ffwt  Im. 
or  Fuatau.  Inf.  FnaiaiA.  Prep.  Fnmaria 
(officinalis)  1  handful ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  hl- 
fnse  one  hooi.     For  shin  diseases. 

INFUSION  OF  GALLS.  Syn.  Inf.  Giii* 
Pnp.  (Pereira.)  Bruised  galls  Siv  ;  boiling  water 
f  Jvj ;  infuse.  Dote,  j  at.  to  9  oi,  in  intetmh- 
lents,  or  3  lo  4  OI.  in  cases  of  poiaoniog  by  the  al- 
kalcnda.  It  is  aln  lued  in  ga^«,  injections,  and 
embrocations. 

INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN,  COMPOUND, 
fyn.  Inf.  Gentiahs,  (P.  E.)  Ihf.  GkhtiaNX 
coBFOsmiM,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  i*rep.  1.  (F.  L.)  Gen- 
tian root,  sliced,  and  dritd  orange-peel,  of  each, 
Zii;  frttk  lemon-peel  3iv  J  boiling  distilled  water 
1  pint ;  infuse  for  one  hour,  and  strain, 

II.  (P.  E.)  Rliced  gentian  root  ^le  ;  Inlter  or- 
ange-peel, dried  and  bruised,  and  coriander  seeds, 
of  each  3j  ;  proof  spirit  f  Jiv  ;  digest  3  hours,  then 
add  of  cold  water  f  Jxv],  and  in  19  houis  more, 

HI.  (P.  D.)  Gentian  3ij ;  TreA  lemon-peel  !■ ; 
dried  orange-peel  2i\m ;  proof  spirit  f  Jiv  ;  macerate 
3  houn,  then  add  of  boiUng  waler  f  Jivj,  and  di- 
gest for  3  dsys  ia  a  closed  vemL 

Remark!.  The  above  are  elegant  tonics  and 
■tomachies.  The  dose  of  Ihe  infusion  (P.  L.  and 
D.)  is  1  to  a  at.,  that  of  the  infuaioo  (P.  E.)  }  m. 
to  1  01.  The  find  speedily  apDJIs,  but  the  infusions 
of  ths  Edinburgh  sad  Dublin  colleges  will  keep 
for  some  time  in  close  vessels. 

INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN,  COMPOUND, 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prrf.  I.  Bruised  genlian 
root  4  lbs. ;  boiling  water  lufficienl  to  cover  it ;  in- 
fuse with  occasioaal  agitation  for  9  hours,  express 
the  liquor,  wash  the  root  with  a  little  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  evaporate  to  13  quarts;  when  e»U, 
stnin  Ihrooffh  fionnel,  add  rectified  qnril  vt  wine 
t  gallon,  and  poor  the  mixed  fluids  tn  dritd  or- 
ange-peel 4  lbs.,  and  frttk  lemon-peel  8  lbs. : 
macerate  for  1  week,  then  express  the  tiqnoT,  and 
filter  throogh  paper. 

IL  Bruised  gentian  and  dried  oraikge-peel,  of 
each  4  11*.  i  frssfa  lemoo-peel  8  lbs.j  cold  diMilled 
water  13  quarts ;  recUfied  spirit  of  wine  1  gaDon  ; 
BOUT  Ihe  mixed  floidi  on  the  other  Inperl—ti 
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placed  in  a  atoneware'  jar,  bung  cIom,  tie  over  the 
Teael  with  bladder  and  canvasB,  and  macerate  for 
14  or  15  days,  obserring  to  let  the  vefleel  remain 
upright  during  the  night,  but  inverted  during  the 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  time  expreei  the  liquid, 
add  1  drachm  each  oi  the  eflsencee  of  lemon  and 
orange,  agitate  well,  and  filter;  it  runa  rapidly 
through  paper.  Product  of  very  superior  quaU 
ity. 

III.  Bruieed  gentian  4^  lk%j  eaeence  of  lemon 
^  oz. ;  enence  of  orange  i  oil  ;  eaaence  of  cedrat 
1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon  ;  cold  water 
3  gallons;  infuse  with  agitation  for  a  fortnight, 
press,  and  filter.  Product.  Very  fine  and  odor- 
ous. 

Remarko,  The  above  formule  are  actually  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time  by  houses  who  do 
largely  in  concentrated  infusion  of  gentian,  and 
wiu  proper  management  the  products,  especially 
of  the  la«t  two,  possess  all  the  brilliancy  of  iMrandy, 
and  are  powerfully  bitter,  odorous,  and  aromatic ; 
they  also  keep  well :  f  3j  added  to  f  3vij  of  water, 
produce  a  liquid  resembling  the  infusion  of  the 
rharmacopceia  in  every  particular. 

INFUSION  OF  GINGER.  Syn.  Inf.  Zln- 
GiBEaia  Prep,  (Pereira.)  Ginger,  bruised,  3ij  to 
3ilj;  boiling  water  fjvj;  macerate  for  2  houis. 
Doee.  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  in  flatulence  and  indi- 
gestion. 

INFUSION  OF  GRATIOLA.  Syn,  Inf. 
GaATioLiB.  Prep,  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Gratiola, 
dried,  3ij ;  boiling  water  f  {viij. 

INFUSION  OF  GUAIACUM,  COMPOUND. 
Syn,  Compound  Limb-water.  Aqua  Calois  com- 
rosiTA,  (P.  D.)  Inf.  Guaiaci  comf.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Guaiacum  stiavings  lb.ss;  bruised  liquorice  root 
^  ;  sassafras  ^ss ;  coriander  seeds  3iij ;  lime-water 
3  quarts ;  infuse  for  2  days,  and  strain.  Dote,  3 
to  4  oz.  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  scrofula,  rheuma- 
tism, eruptions,  6lc. 

INFUSION  OF  GUM.  Syn.  Lnf.  Acacijl 
Prep.  Gum  acacia  and  lump  sugar,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  until  dissolved, 
then  cool,  and  add  orange-flower  water  j^  oz.  A 
pleasant  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarseness,  Slc. 

INFUSION  OF  (STINKING)  HELLE- 
BORE. Syn.  Inf.  op  BKARsinooT.  Inf.  Uelue- 
BORi  FCETiDi.  P^'P'  (WoodviUe.)  Fresh  leaves  of 
stinking  hellebore  3ij,  or  dried  leaves  Sss ;  boiling 
water  f  Jviij  ;  infuse  1  hour.    Cathartic,  emetic. 

INFUSION  OF  IIEMEDESMUS.  Syn. 
Inf.  Hkmedksmi.  Prep.  (Ashburner.)  Root  of 
hemedesmus  indicus  Jij ;  lime-water  1  pint ;  in- 
fuse 12  hpuri. 

INFl/SION  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Inf. 
CoNii.  Inf.  Conii  maculati.  Prep,  ((vuy's  H.) 
Dried  leaves  of  hemlock  and  coriander  seeds,  of 
each  3ij  ;  boiling  water  Jviij  ;  infuse  for  2  bours. 
Combined  with  acetate  ojf  ammonia,  tincture  of 
henbane,  and  sirup  of  poppies,  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. 

INFUSION  OF  HOLY  THISTLE.  Syn. 
Inf.  Cardl'I  Benedicti.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Holy 
thistle  3j  ;  boiling  water  f  Jviij  ;  macerate  2  hours. 
Bitter,  tonic,  and  aotriugent ;  in  btomuch  dis- 
eases. 

INFUSION  OF  HOP.  Syn.  Inf.  I^puli, 
(P.  L.)  Inf.  Humuli.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Hope  3vj  ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  4  hours.     Tonic 


and  anodyne.     Dote,   f  Jj  to  f  J9.    Wea<4iOfpsd 
mild  ale  is  a  good  substitute. 

INFUSION  OF  IIOREHOUND.  Syn.  I». 
Marubii.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Horebound  leaves  Jj ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  an  hour.  Dom,  | 
to  a  whole  teacupful  in  coughs,  coids,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  HORSERADISH.  Swn.  Inf. 
Armoracijl  Prep  Honeradish,  siiceo,  {■; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  one  hoar.  Dhiretie 
and  stomachic.  Do9e,  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  evny 
3  or  4  hours. 

INFUSION  OF  HORSERADISH.  COM- 
POUND. Syn,  Inf.  Armoracijb  coxrosrrrH. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sliced  horseradish  and  hniiKd  mos- 
tard  seed,  of  each  ^ ;  compound  spirit  of  bsns- 
radish  f  Jj ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuM  the  ml 
and  seeds  in  the  water  for  2  tuwn,  itraio,  cod, 
and  add  the  spirit  Stimulant  and  dimetic  Dmt. 
1  to  3  oz.  every  second  or  third  hour,  in  paralyw, 
dropsies,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  JUNIPER  BERRIES.  Swn. 
Inf.  JuNiFBRi.  Inf.  Baccjc  Junifbrl  Prep  (n- 
reira.)  Juniper  berries  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  piat: 
infuse  1  hour.  Diuretic  Dooe,  { to  a  whole  Iss- 
cupful,  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OF  LINSEED,  (CATHARTK',) 
Syn,  Inf.  Lini  catuarticl  ^^^P'  (A.  T.  Tboa- 
son.)  Cathartic  linseed  (purging  flaz)  3ij ;  boibif 
water  f  Jivj ;  infuse  1  hour,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  LINSEED,  COMPOUXD. 
Syn.  I4NSEBD  Tea.  Inf.  Lini,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  Lm 
coMPOSiTUM,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Infuhom  ob  SaMDCt 
UB  Lin,  (Fr.)  Lbinsamrn  Aufoum,  {Oer.)  b- 
fuso  di  Sbmi  di  Lino,  {ItaL)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  La-* 
seed  3vj ;  bruised  Uquorice  root  3ij ;  boiliiw  wiMr 
1  pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours  near  tbenrs,  sai 
strain.  A  cheap  and  useful  demulcent.  Dtti. 
f  {ij  ad  libitum.  In  pulmonary  and  urinary  imu- 
tion. 

INFUSION  OF  LIQUORICE.  Sy^.  Uf, 
Glycyrriiizjl  Prep,  (St  B.  IL)  Fresh  liqooriet 
root  Jj ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerato  2  boas. 
Demulcent ;  taken  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OF  LITMUS.  See  L^msiox  or 
Archil,  page  72. 

INFUSION  OF  LOBELIA.  Sym.  Inf.  Lo- 
hEiAM.  Inf.  Lobrlia  iKFLAT.ft.  Prep,  (ColberJ 
Ijobelia  (Indian  tobacco)  ^ ;  boiling  water  |  s 
pint ;  infuse  half  au  hour,  and  strain.  Hosr.  f  Ja 
ev^  half  hour  until  it  nauseates.     In  ■*1hm* 

INFUSION  OF  LOGWOOD.  Syn.  Iw. 
HiSMAToxYU.  Prep.  Logwood  1  oz. ;  bodiag  wa- 
ter 1  pint ;  infuse  1  hour.  Ueed  as  a  color  ud 
test. 

INFUSION  OF  MALLOW  FLOWERS. 
As  the  last 

INFUSION  OF  NARCISSUS.  Sym.  hr 
Narcissi.  Prep.  (Dufresnoy.)  Flowers  3  to  16  b 
number ;  boiling  water  1  pint :  infuse. 

INFUSION  OF  ORANGE-PEEU  COM- 
POUND. Syn.  IxF.  AuRANTii.  Inf.  AiRi^rni 
coMroHiTUM,  (P.  L.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Dried  oru^- 
peel  Jss  ;  fresh  lemon -peel  3ij  ;  bruised  rkifn  oj : 
!  iioiling  water  1  pint;  infuse  for  15  minutt*,  tsd 
dtrain.  A  pleasant  stomachic.  Dooe.  1  or  ^  si- 
twice  or  thrico  a  day. 

I.N  FUSION  OF  OUANGE-PEEL,  0»M- 
POUND,  ((U)N(:KNTRATED.)  Pr^pll^^ 
orange-peel  3   lbs.;   fresh    lemon-peel    H   l^i 


INF  3 

braiswl  clotMB  1  lb. ;  bailing  tratsr  9  ptnii ;  inAiu 
fcr  SO  minatMi  proa  ODt  tbe  liqaoi,  and  Whsii 
ooM,  add  rectified  ipiriti  I  quut ;  filtec. 

11.  Diiad  onBgs-peal  3  lbs. ;  frath  lenicm-peel 
H  Jb. ;  bruind  cltxea  J  lb. ;  rectififd  ipiiit  3  pints ; 
eold  water  9  pint! ;  macenle  liir  1  week,  pnm, 
uul  filter.     i*rtiilBel  e«3i  luwrior. 

JZ^norta.  fSj  of  either  of  the  abore,  added  to 
fSvij  of  witer,  make*  ■  nrailar  (pcefentbte)  prepar- 
■liaa  to  the  compooud  iofmiaa  o[  ontan-pefl, 
P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  PEACH  LEAVES.  S,n. 
Ibf.  Pmuici  Prep.  (Peiein.)  Dried  peacb  leavea 
^1  b(Mliii|r  water  1  pinL  Dat:  ^  oi.  3  or  3 
linaa  a  day.  As  ■  vennirun,  and  to  allay  inila- 
tioo  of  the  bladder  aad  uratGia. 

INFUSION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Syn.  Imj. 
M aiiTHA  PiriUTO.  i*r«p.  1  ol  of  Ihs  herb  to  I 
_-_.  .»!._■.: .._     £)J^_  A  teaeupfid  ad  libi- 


I.NFtlSION  OF  PAREIRA.  5yn.  iHr.  Pa- 
Utajb  Prtp.  (P.  U)  Parairs  btara  Svj  ;  boiling 
wUcr  1  ^l ;  macerate  3  houn.  Dnc.  1  to  9  oi., 
in  irritation  at  the  urinary  organi. 

INFUSION  OF  PERIWINKLE.  Pnp.  Pe- 
Ula  1  01.  to  boiling  water  I  mat. 

INFUSION   OP   PYROLA.     Syn.    Isr.  o» 

WlHTEE  GlEEH.  Int.  Ciuiuniii.&  I.tr.  PraoLA. 
Prtp.  (Collier.)  Pyrola  leave*  Jj ;  boillnii  water  1 
pint ;  luftHe.    AMrlngeal,  diuretic.    Doit.  1  to  3 

INFUSION      OF      (iuASSIA.     Syn.     Inc. 
lod  chijw  3ij ; 
for  S  houn, 


tn  dyipepaiai  Slc  It  ii  not  turned  black  by  cha- 
hbealea. 

INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA  AND  ZINC. 
Sn-  l.ir.  QoiMiA  CUH  ZiNCi  IJVLriiATi.  Prtp. 
(P.  V.  S.)  (Juaaia  3j  ;  lulpbale  of  ziuc  8  grd. ; 
boiling  water  )  pint 

INFUSION  OF  RED  CABBAGE.  I  oi  of 
the  dried  leiTes  to  bailing  water  1  pint.  Ux.  A» 
■  color  and  leit.  It  will  uot  keep  wilhoul  the  ad- 
dition or  li  to  S  OI,  of  Hiirit  (o  the  above  quanlily. 

INFUSION  OF  KlIATANY.  Sgn.  Isf. 
RnaTA!ii.B.  Lvr.  KiAuais.  Prtp.  (P.  L.)  Rha- 
tany  root  Jj  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuw  2  hours. 
AalHngenL  Doit.  }  oi.  (o  2  oi,  in  chronic  diurrbtsa. 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Isr.  RitEt. 
(P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L)  Sliced  rhubarb  Xij  ; 
diMilled  watar  1  pint;  macerate  2  iioun,  and 
Miain. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb,  In  eoane  powder.  Jj ;  boU- 
iDg  water  jiviij ;  infuH  for  13  houra,  add  spirit  of 
cionamon  [J^j.  and  alrsia  Ibrougli  linen  or  calico. 
StODiBchlD  and  purgative.  Dole.  Of  the  iDfuBion 
P.  I.fJJ  lofjiij,  audthatof  (he  P.  £.  about  half 
thai  quantity,  along  with   neuliol  aalla  or  aro- 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB,  ALKALINE. 
an.  I»r.  Rhii  *LiALurtiM.  Prtp.  (Dr.  Copland.) 
Baubaiti  3ij  ;  carlionatii  of  potana  3]  )  boiling  wa- 
ter )  a  pint ;  infuM  for  4  bonn,  itiua,  and  add 
tinctnra  of  cinnamon  im. 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB  AND  BORAX. 
rSya.  Inr.  Bni  Bokautdm.  Prtp.  (P.  Pol.) 
■LobMb  3*i ;  borax  3j ;  boiliug  water  Jvj ;  inftue, 
Mnin,  nnd  add  of  cinnamon  water  Jj. 


(7  INF 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB,  CONCEN. 
TSATED.  J*rep.  Rhubarb  reduced  to  eoarn 
powder 3  Iba. ;  cold  diitiOed  water  11  pints;  rsc- 
tified  apirit  of  wine  5J  pinti ;  mix,  let  it  ataod  for 
S  days,  smplojing  frequent  agitatiou,  then  pre* 
out  the  liquor,  and  liller. 

Rtmarki.  The  productuf  the  above  procea  fa 
8  timea  aa  Mrang  aa  the  infuoon  of  rhnbuifa,  P.  L, 
This  ia  the  only  way  a  Gne,  ricb-colonid,  and 
tranipannt  concfBtiated  preparation  can  be  made, 
that  will  keep.    ilMold  it  not  prove  perfectly  lim- 


INi-USlON  C 


•Syn.   Ihf.  RotM. 


INFUSION  OF  ROSES,  COMPOUNn. 
Syn.  Inf.  Roas,  (P.  E.)  Ixf.  Rot:S  courouTVH, 
(P.  L.)  Inf.  Rua«  ACiDua,  (F.  D.)  Inf.  RoaAEUM. 
Ur.  RoaAEirji  coxr.  Tinctuka  RooAaca,  (P.  U 
1T46.)  Infu([on  du  Roseb,  (/V.)  Boieh  Auf- 
ouaa.  (Oer.)  Infvio  ni  Roes,  (/{.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Drird  petali  of  tbe  red  row  3iu  ;  diluted  (ulphuric  * 
acid  f  3in  ;  (jaa,  P.  D. ;)  boiling  dbtJIed  water  1 
pint,  (lb.  iij  by  meaaure,  P.  D. ',)  white  (ngarZvj  ; 
(Jin,  P.  D.)  Pour  ths  water  m  the  petala,  placed 
in  a  veael  of  glaa  or  earthenware,  atir  in  tile 
acid,  and  luruae  for  6  houra,  rtraiu,  and  add  lh« 

Rtnarii.  The  Edinburgh  Collpga  order*  lite 
acid  not  to  be  added  until  after  the  iufuaion  i.< 
utrained  from  the  leavei,  and  the  period  of  the 
maceration  to  be  only  1  hour.  Infuiion  of  rcae* 
ia  principally  U)ed  ai  a  vehicle  Ibr  aulpbale  of 
quinine,  lalrne  purgatives,  and  other  medicines.  It 
la  astringent  and  refrigerant,  and,  when  diluted 
with  water,  fonna  a  pleasant  drink  in  febrile  dis- 
ordeiB,  phthisical  sweats,  hemorrhages,  diarrho'a, 
du.  Doit.  f{j  to  fjiv,  either  alone  or  diluted 
It  is  iaeomf 


nd  earths. 


impatifale  with  tt 


ilkalia 


INFUSION  OF  ROSES,  CONCENTRA 
TED.  Prep.  I.  Rose  petnb  or  leavea  3  lb*. ;  boil- 
iiig  water  3  gallous  ;  iufute  3  hours,  with  con*(anl 
agitation,  then  prei*  out  the  liquor  in 
tincture    press,  straiu  through   fli 


Bulpburi 


d  34  OI.,  (by  n 


id  filter  through  paper  sup- 
poneu  on  coajvfl  cauco ;  lastly,  add  6  Iba.  of  the 
finest  white  nigar  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  but 
perfectly  free  from  dust  aud  diri  When  diaolved, 
put  the  infuaion  into  clean,  stoppered  green  glan 
bottles,  and  keep  It  from  the  light  in  a  cool  place. 
Product  very  superior. 

II.  Take  rose  leaves,  acid,  and  cold  water,  B* 
last,  mil.  and  infuse  for  48  boms  in  a  clean,  cov- 
ered, earthenware  vessel,  then  press  out  the  liquid 
with  the  hands,  filter,  and  add  (be  sugar,  aa  be- 
fore.    Produel  very  line,  and  keep*  weU, 

Rtmarki.  The  above  infusion  ■  8  lima  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopeia.  In 
employing  the  first  formula,  care  shontd  be  taken 
that  the  utensils  be  ptrfctttf  ettan,  aspecialty  tba 
press,  and  earthenware  gtaied  with  load  should  ba 
avoided.  The  "  prening"  should  also  be  eondncl- 
ed  as  rapidly  as  possibts,  to  avoid  Iha  color  bain^ 
injured  by  the  iron,  though  I  find  that  clean  inM 
diMS  not  readily  iqjara  infoaon  of  roses  btftri  tb* 
addition  of  the  acid.    Should  not  ths  infusioa  fiUsf 
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quite  clear  through  paper,  the  addition  of  the 
whites  of  2  or  3  eggH,  diluted  with  2  or  3  ounces 
of  water,  followed  by  violent  agitation  of  the  liquid 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  repose  for  an  hour  or  two, 
will  usually  render  it  fine,  when  it  may  cither  be 
decanted  or  filtered  should  it  require  it  It  will 
now  pass  rapidly  through  ordinary  filtering  paper, 
and  at  once  run  clear. 

INFUSION  OF  SAGE.  Svn,  Inf.  Salvias. 
Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sage  leaves,  dried,  Jj ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  ^  tn  hour.    Aromatic. 

INFUSION  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn. 
Inp.  Sarz.k.  Inp.  Sarsaparilub.  Prep,  Saxsa- 
parilla,  sliced,  Jj ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate 
2  hours,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  COM- 
POUND. Syn,  Lnf.  SARZiS  comp.  Inf.  Sarsa- 
PARiLLiB  coMPOBiTUM,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Saxsaparilla 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  sliced,  Jj ;  lime  water  1 
pint ;  macerate  in  a  close  vessel  for  12  houn,  with 
frequent  agitation.  Alterative,  in  skin  diseases,  or 
with  or  after  a  course  of  mercurials.  Lime  water 
extracts  less  from  sarsaparilla  than  cold  distilled 
water.     (Battley.) 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA.  Syn,  Inf.  Srnn^k. 
Prep.  Seima  leaves  Jiss;  boiling  water  1  pint; 
macerate  2  hours.  Purgative.  Vote.  1  oz.  com- 
bined with  3  to  6  dxB.  of  Epsom  salts,  or  other  sa- 
line purgative. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  COMPOUND. 
Syn,  Sbnna  Tra.  Inf.  Senna  composittm,  (P. 
L.  Sl  D.)  Inf.  Senna,  (P.  EL)  Infusion  dr  Srne, 
(fV.)  Senna  Aupguss,  (Oer.)  Inh'so  di  Senna, 
(//.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Senna  leaves  3xv ;  bruised 
ginger  3iv ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  1  hour, 
and  strain.  Purgative.  Dose.  2  to  4  oz.,  usually 
combined  with  some  aperient  salt 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  COMPOUND. 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  I.  Alexandria 
senna  (Opt)  6  IIm.  ;  bruised  unblearhed  Jamaica 
ginger  2j  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  and  water,  of  each 
1  gallon ;  macerate  for  1-1  dayn,  press  out  the 
fluid,  filter,  and  sot  it  aside  in  a  wcll-curked  bottle  ; 
then  take  24  lbs.  of  good  East  India  senna,  and 
the  pressings  from  the  tincture,  (above.)  and  mace- 
rate in  the  least  powible  quantity  (10  or  12  gallons) 
of  cold  water,  for  12  or  14  hours,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation ;  preMS  out  the  liquid,  and  again 
macerate  the  residue  in  cold  water  (5  or  6  gallons) 
for  2  hours ;  press,  mix  the  two  liqnont,  strain,  heat 
gradually  to  the  boiling  point,  can'fully  sepurato 
the  coagulated  albumen,  and  evaporate  an  quickly 
OS  potiijible  to  exactly  9  quarts  ;  put  the  liquid  into 
a  vessel  capable  of  holding  5  gallons,  bung  close  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  when  cold  add  the  **  tincture** 
obtained  from  the  Alexandria  senna  and  ginger ; 
mix  well,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  week,  and  decant 
the  clear  portion.  This  process,  if  skilfully  man- 
ag(*d,  yields  a  beautiful  article. 

II.  The  same  as  the  last,  but  employ  hot  water, 
and  limit  the  period  of  the  infusions  to  2  hours  and 
1  liour.  Proa.  CkxxI,  but  there  i^  a  larjro  dejXMite, 
from  which  the  last  portion  of  the  infusion  cannot 
be  readily  procured. 

III.  lakoH  times  the  phannacoprpja  quantity 
of  senna  and  ginger,  put  them  into  a  pt^rcolator, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  clean  wuHhed  sand, 
and  pass  water,  mixed  with  ^th  rectified  Kpirit, 
throngh  the  mass,  until  the  proper  quantity  of  in- 


fusion is  obtained.  Pr9duct  very  superior,  bat  tht 
process  requires  consklerable  address  to  manage  il 
satisfactorily. 

Remarks.  All  the  preceding  fomis  are  at  pres- 
ent actually  emplo^'ed  in  the  wholesole  trmde.  mad 
with  proper  management  cannot  possibly  fail  ot 
producing  superior  products.  They  each  give  •■ 
infusion  possessing  8  times  the  strength  of  that  of 
the  pharmacopoeia. 

From  the  extreme  bolkinesi  of  oenaa.  it  has  be- 
come a  practice  witli  some  unprincipled  persons  is 
employ  only  §  or  ^  of  the  proper  quantity  of  tbst 
drug,  and  to  add  burnt  sugar  or  treacle  to  hnnf 
up  the  consistence  and  color,  and  an  alkaline  s»> 
lution  of  gamboge  to  impart  the  neccasary  parp- 
tive  quality ;  but  this  fraudulent  practice  may  be 
detected  in  the  way  described  at  n.  292,  (Art.  Ei- 
tract  of  CoLOCT.vrn,  comp.)  Pure  infusion  if 
senna  reddens  litmus  paper.  Concentrated  ialii- 
sion  of  senna,  as  generally  met  with,  is  next  ts 
worthless.  This  arises  either  ftom  the  emplsy- 
ment  of  inferior  senna,  or  the  destruction  of  ili 
active  principle,  by  lengthened  exposure  to  btti 
and  atmospheric  oxygen,  during  its  mannfaetare. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA  AND  TAM.\- 
RINDS.  Syn.  Inf.  Sennje  compositi-m,  (P.  L) 
Inf.  SennjB  cum  Tamarinois,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  '?, 
E.)  Senna  3iij  ;  tamarinds  Jj ;  coriander  seeds  3); 
sugar  Jss,  (if  brown  Jj ;)  boiling  water  f  Jviij :  la- 
fuse  for  4  hours,  with  agitation,  then  strain  throofk 
calico.  Pleasanter  than  the  ordinary  infusions  of 
senna. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA  AND  CREAM 
OF  TARTAR.  Sym.  Inf.  Sennjb  Tartariia- 
Tt'M.  Prep,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Senna  ^iss ;  coritndrr 
seeds  ^ ;  cream  of  tartar  3ij  ;  boiling  water  lb.  j ; 
infuse  1  hour.     Purgative. 

INFUSION   OF  SENNA,  LE.MONATEP. 
Syn,    Ixp.   Sknn.e  IjImonutum.      Prep.    iP.  L. 
1746.)     Senna  5iss;  fresh  lemon  peel  5J ;  IriiioQ 
,  juice  f  3J  ;  boiling  water  f  Jxvj  ;  as  last. 

INFUSION  OF  SENEtiA.  Sun.  ixr.  St- 
NK(;.«.  Prrp.  (P.  E.)  Senega  (rattlesnake  root 
5ij  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  4  hmm. 

INFUSION  OF  SERPEXTARY.  Syn.  Ur. 
SERPi'ATARi.fL  Prrp.  (P,  h.  &.  E.)  Serprn!*/)- 
(Virginian  snake)  root  3iv ;  boiling  water  1  |Hot ; 
macerate  for  4  houn.  Tonic,  stimulant,  and  do- 
phon'tic.     DoMe.  j^  oz.  to  2  ot.,  in  low  feveix 

INFUSION  OF  SIMAROUB.V.  Syn.  hr. 
Si>fARouBiC,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  I^  Si- 
iiiarouba  bark  3iij ;  boiling  water  1  pint :  mace- 
rate 2  hours.  Doae.  1  to  2  oz.,  os  a  tonic ;  enirti? 
in  larger  doses. 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA.  Syn.  WotM 
Tka.  Inf.  of  Pisr  Root.  Ink.  Spigeli.c  Prr^ 
(P.  U.S.)  Pink  root  Jss;  boiling  water  fjxv;  in- 
liwo  for  2  hours.  Vermifuge.  Dose,  ^  oz.  to  1  oz^ 
for  a  child  3  years  of  age  ;  for  an  adult  4  to  ^  of . 
morning  and  evening.  It  is  usually  combined  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  infusion  of  senna,  and.  ia 
America,  with  manna  and  savine  as  well. 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA  AND  SENVt 
Syn.  Inf.  Spigkli.w  crM  Senna.  Prep.  Viak 
root  and  senna,  of  each,  3iv ;  boiling  water  1  pint : 
as  liuft. 

I  INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA.  COMPOUND. 
.  St/n.  Ink.  Spicjf.u.e  compohiti'M.  Prep.  (Sprajjue.^ 
.  Paik  root  ^.ss ;  senna  Sij  ;  orange  peel,  wwm  seed, 
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and  flweet  fennel  seed,  of  each,  3j  ;  boiling  water, 
f Ixij ;  infuse  2  heiin.  Vermifuge.  Dose.  A  wiue- 
naasful  or  more  every  rooming,  fasting. 

INFUSION  OF  SPEARMINT.  Swu  Inf. 
Mbhtilm  umplex.  Prep,  (P.  D.)  Dried  leayes 
3ij;  boiling  water  fSviij;  infuse  half  an  hour. 
Stomachic.    D^e.  A  wine-gtaseful  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OF  SPEARMINT,  COM- 
POUND. Syn.  Inf.  Mknthjb  comf.  Prep,  (P. 
D.)  To  the  last,  as  soon  as  cold,  add  oil  of  mint 
3  drops,  and  lump  sugar  3ij,  previously  rubbed  to- 
f<ether,  and  dissolyed  in  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoins  f  Jss.  Do9e,  As  last  A  grateful  sto- 
machic, in  flatulency,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  SWEETFLAG.  Sjm,  Inf. 
AooRi  Calami.  Prep,  I.  (Brande.)  Calamus 
aromaticos  Jj ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  4 


II.  (Paris.)     Dried  root  3yj,  to  water  f  Jzij. 

IIL  (Pereira.).   Jj  to  fjxij  of  water.    Stoma- 

lie,  tonic,  febrifuge. 

INFUSION  OF  TANSY.  Syn,  Tanst  Tea. 
Ijir.  Tanacitl  Pref,  I.  (Pereira.)  Green  herb 
}ii ;  boiling  water  1  pmt ;  infuse. 

IL  (Nieman.)  Tansy  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  pint 
Afooiatic,  bitter,  tonic,  and  yermlfuge.    Dose,  3 

INFUSION  OF  TOBACCO.  Syn,  Inf.  Ta- 
■ACi.  Prep,  (P.  D.)  Tobacco  leaves  3j ;  water  1 
puit;   infuse  for  half  an  hour.    (See  Enxma  of 

TOIACCO.) 

INFUSION  OF  TREFOIL.  Syn.  Inf.Mb- 
UTAimiis.  Prep,  (Pereira.)  Marsh  trefoil  leayes 
Js ;  boiling  water  f  Jxvj ;  infuse  1  hour. 

INFUSION  OF  TURMERIC.  Syn,  Inf. 
CvmcvuM.  Prep.  Turmeric  ^iss;  boiling  water 
1  pint ;  infuse  1  hour.  Used  as  a  test,  and  to 
prepare  a  tast-paper.  Alkalis  turn  it  brown.  If 
wainted  to  Keep,  add  spirit  of  wine  f  ^'Uf  to  the 
cold  infusion. 

INFUSION  OF  VALERIAN.  Syn,  Inf. 
Valesianje,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Vale- 
ran  root  Jas ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  half 
an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel.  Dose.  1^  oz.  to  2 
ox.,  two  or  throe  times  a  day,  in  nervous  and  hys- 
terical complaints. 

INFUSION  OF  WHORTLEBERRY.  Syn, 
Inf.  UvjB  Ursi.  ^^^P-  Leaves  3iv ;  boiling  wa- 
ter 1  pint ;  macerate  3  hours.  With  alkalis,  hen- 
bane or  opium,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs ; 
and  with  sulphuric  acid  and  foxglove,  in  affections 
of  the  longs. 

INFUSION  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn,  Inf. 
AsaiNTHii.  Prep.  (Brande.)  Fresh  leaves  of 
wormwood  Jij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  4 
boQFL     Bitter,  stomachic. 

INFUSION,  PECTORAL.  Syn,  Inf.  fec- 
TORALE.  Prep,  (E.  H.)  Linseed  Jiss;  liquorice 
3iv ;  coltsfoot  leaves  Jj ;  boiling  water  3  pints ;  di- 
gest 4  hours,  and  strain. 

INFUSION.  STIMULANT.  Syn.  Inf.  oti- 
HOUUM.  Prep.  (Dr.  Paris.)  Black  mustaid  seed, 
braised,  and  dittander,  of  each,  ^ss ;  boiling  water 
Jxvj ;  macerate  for  1  hour,  strain,  and  when  cold 
add  spirits  of  sal  volatile  3j  ;  spirit  of  pimento  fss. 
Hose.  2  tablespoonfuls  3  times  a  day  in  palsy. 

INFUSIONS,   TONIC.     Syn,  Strenothen- 
Infusions.    Prep.  I.   Compound  infusion  of 
1  oz.;   bicarbonate  of  potaasa  or  soda 
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20  gre. ;  tincture  of  cascarilla  f  3j ;  mix  for  a 
dose. 

II.  Infusion  of  cascarilla  1^  oz. ;  tinctures  of 
cascarilla  and  ginger,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  mix  for  a 
dose. 

III.  Infusion  of  calumba  1  oz. ;  bicarbonate  or 
carbonate  of  soda  25  grs. ;  tincture  of  ginger  and 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each,  3j ; 
mix  for  a  dose.  The  above  are  all  taken  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  in  loai  of  appetite  arising  from  hard 
drinking. 

INFUSIONS,  (CONCENTRATED.)  These 
are  now  very  generally  met  with  in  trade,  and 
are  made  of  8  times  the  pharmacopoeial  strength. 
They  are  mostly  prepared  by  employing  8  times 
the  usual  quantity  of  ingredients,  and  only  }ths  of 
the  proper  quantity  of  water,  uid  adding  to  the 
strained  liquor,  when  cold,  sufficient  spirit  of  wine 
to  bring  the  liquid  up  to  the  proper  strength, 
(about  \  of  the  weight  of  the  strained  infusion.) 
A  still  better  plan  is  to  treat  8  times  the  usual 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  with  a  mixture  of  rec- 
tified spirit  1  part,  and  coUk  water  3  parts ;  in  the 
usual  way  for  making  tinctures,  either  by  mace- 
ration for  7  to  14  days,  or  by  percolation.  Con- 
centrated infusions  made  in  this  way  keep  well, 
and  depodte  scarcely  any  sediment  Many  houses 
that  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  these  preparations,  employ  \  spirit  of  wine  and 
i  water  as  the  menstruum.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  for  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  abound  in  woody  fibre,  and  contain 
but  little  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water»  (as 
quassia  for  instance,)  1  to  |  part  of  spirit  b  suffi-* 
cient  for  their  preservation ;  while  for  those  abound- 
ing in  mucilage  or  fecula,  or  that  readily  soften 
and  become  pulpy  and  glutinous  in  weak  spirit  (as 
rhubarb)  ^  to  §  is  required.  By  macerating  in 
the  infusion  as  much  bruised  mustard  seed  as  can 
be  added  without  flavoring  the  liquor,  along  with 
a  little  bruised  cloves,  I  mid  that  most  vegetablo 
infusions  ma^be  preserved  without  either  ferment- 
ing or  becoming  mouldy  with  very  little  spirit,  (^ 

^  tV  0  ^^  f'^c^»  ^  hvive  now  by  me  infusions  of 
quassia  and  orange-peel,  and  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla,  which  were  prepared  without  any 
spirit  18  months  ago,  and  which  are  now  as  trans- 
parent and  full-flavored  as  when  first  made.  (See 
Concentrated  DecoctionsJ 

INHALATION.  Iniialatio,  {Lat.,  from  in- 
halo,  to  breathe  in.)  In  Medicine,  the  drawing 
in  of  vapors  or  gases  along  with  the  breath,  for 
the  purpose  of  tl^ir  acting  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages.  The  substances  that 
are  to  furnish  the  vapors  or  fumes  are  put  into  a 
vessel  called  an  *  inhaler,*  which  is  merely  a  small 
covered  pot  or  mug  of  metal  or  glass,  furnished 
with  a  short  flexible  tube,  terminating  in  a  small 
mouth-piece.  The  following  aro  the  principal  sub- 
stances that  are  employed  for  the  above  purpose 
at  the  present  day : — 1.  The  steam  of  hot  water, 
in  bronchitis,  and  to  allay  the  cough  in  phthisis ; 
small  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  henbane,  opium, 
poppy-heads,  &c,  are  frequently  added  to  produce 
an  anodyne  eflect  2.  Tar  vapor,  obtained  by 
heating  tar,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash, over  a  spirit  lamp.  Occasionally  employed  in 
bronchitis,  and  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cngfaton 
in  phthisb,  but  is  useless  in  the  latter.    3.  Uklo^ 
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rine  gat,  exhibited  by  adding  5  or  6  drops  of 
aqueous  chlorine  to  the  water  (tepid)  of  the  in- 
haler, which  should  be  of  glass.  Employed  in 
France  for  phthisis,  but  seldom  used  in  England. 
4.  Vapor  of  iodinti  administered  as  the  last,  and 
occasionally- used  in  phthisis.  5.  Oxygen  and  Ay- 
drogen  gaset,  alone  or  diluted  with  air,  employed 
in  asthma  and  phthisis,  by  means  of  a  bladder 
and  mouth-piece.  6.  Carbonic  acid  gat  and  ni' 
trouM  oxide,  occasionally  used  as  the  last  in 
phthisis. 

INJECTION.  Syn.  Injbctio,  (Lat.,  from 
injicio,  to  cast  into.)  Liquid  medicines  thrown 
into  the  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe 
or  elastic  bag.  Those  thrown  into  the  rectum  are 
commonly  called  clyster*,  or  enemata,  (See 
Enema.)  The  following  are  the  principal  injec- 
tions employed  in  medical  practice  at  the  present 

*^i[NJECTION  FOR  DEAFNESS.  Syn,  In- 
jbctio ACoumcA.  Prep,  I.  Ox  gall  3  dr., ;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  1  dr. ;  mix. 

II.  Oil  of  almonds  or  olives  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber 
5K)  drops ;  tincture  of  castor  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  cam- 
phor i  dr. ;  laudanum  3  drops ;  mix. 

INJECTION.  LITHONTRIPTIC.  Syn, 
Inj.  LiTiioNTRimcA.  Prep,  (Chevallier.)  Car- 
bonate of  soda  3j  ;  Castile  soap  Jij ;  water  f  5xij ; 
dissolve.     For  calculus. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA. Syn,  Inj.  AMsioNiiB  acbtatib.  Prtp, 
(P.  C.)  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  ^  ;  water 
|iij ;  mix. 

INJECTION  OF  ALUM.  Syn,  Inj.  Alu- 
Mi.Ms.  Prep,  I.  (Collier)  a.  Alum  ISgrs.;  rose- 
water  f  Jvj ;  for  the  uretlira^ — h.  Alum  3iij ;  wa- 
ter 1  quart ;  for  the  vagina. 

II.  (Brande.)  Compound  liquor  of  alum  3vj; 
water  f  Jviw ;  mucilage  ^ss. 

HI.  (P.  C.)  Alum  4  grs. ;  rose-water  ^w.  All 
the  above  are  astringent. 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONIA^  Syn.  Inj. 
Ammo\i.«.  /Vrp.  (Lavagna.)  Liquor  of  ammonia 
8  to  12  drops;  milk  Jij ;  mix.  Stimulant  and 
emollient 

INJECTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn,  Inj.  IIydrarovri  Biciiloridi.  Inj. 
CoRRosivi  Si'BLiMATi.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Corrosive 
sulimatf*  H  to  12  gra. ;  water  1  quart 

II.  (P.  II.)  To  the  last  add  wine  of  opium  f  Jj. 

III.  (*orro8ive  sublimate  5  grs.;  rose-water  2 
oz.  Used  to  promote  a  healthy  action,  and  to 
prevent  infection. 

INJECTION  OF  CALOMEL.  Syn.  Inj. 
Calomrlanos.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Calomel  Sss; 
quince  iiuicilage  ^iv. 

INJECTION  OF  CHLORINE.  Syn.  Inj. 
Ciii.oRiNATA.  Prep.  liquor  of  chloride  of  soda 
3j  ;  wat«*r  Jij.  As  aliove. 

INJECTION  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn.  Inj. 
CopAiB.e.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Balsam  of  co|>aiba  3ij  ; 
niucilagp  5-«  <  ^^^^  water  Jiv ;  make  an  emulsion. 
Used  ill  disoaitefl  of  the  mucous  menibranes  of  the 
urethra  and  vagina. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  COPPER. 
Syn.  Inj.  Citri  acetatiii.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Ver- 
digriH  1(1  grs.;  oil  of  almonds  Jiv;  triturate  until 
dissolved,  then  strain. 

INJECTION   OF  ACETATE  OF  LEAD. 


Syn.    Inj.    Plumbi    acbtatib.    Prtp^    (C«Uier.> 
Sugar  of  lead  40  gn. ;  rose-water  Irii). 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONiATED  COP- 
PER. Syn.  Inj.  Cupbi  ammoxiatl  Inj.  Ci-rai 
AMMONIO-SULPIUTIB.  Prcf.  I.  (P.  C.)  liquoT  of 
anmionio-sulphate  of  copper  20  drops ;  rose-water 
Jiv. 

IL  (Swediaur.)  Ammonio-Bolphate  of  copper  S 
gn. ;  rose-water  Jviij. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP. 
PER.  Syn,  Inj.  Curai  svltiiatu.  Prep,  Sal- 
phate  of  copper  5  gn. ;  roso-water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP- 
PER,  (COMPOUND.)  Prep.  To  the  Uk  «U 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  20  dropsi  The  ahor e 
cupreous  injections  are  all  mildly  detergent  aad 
escharotic. 

INJECTION  OF  CUBEB8.  Syn.  Inj.  Ci- 
BEBJL  •Prep.  Cubebs,  in  powder,  ^  ;  extract  of 
belladonna  oj  ;  boiling  water  f  }xti  ;  infuse  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  In  diseases  ef  the 
mucous  membranes.     Irritant  and  narcotic. 

INJECTION  OF  LEAD.  Syn,  Inj.  Pum 
Prep.  Liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  3h  ;  rose-vatrr 

INJECTION  OF  LEAD  AND  OPIUM. 
Syn,  Inj.  Plumbi  oputa.  Prep,  (Weudt) 
Aqueous  extract  of  opium  1^  gr. ;  mocilage  3ij: 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  4  drops;  watt-rji). 
The  above  are  cooling,  seclative,  and  anodvne. 

INJECTION  OF  MERCURY.  Syn.  !«. 
Hydbaboyri.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  QuicksOver  3); 
gum  Jiss ;  rub  till  combined,  then  add  water  Ji«. 

II.  (E.  H.)  Quicksilver  and  bakam  of  copaita. 
of  each  3iv ;  yelk  of  1  egg;  rose-water  \  a  piBL 
As  last 

INJECTION  OF  MORPHIA.  Syn.  Lu. 
MoRPuijL  P'^P;  (Brera.)  Moq»hia  2  gn.;  oil 
of  almonds  Ij ;  dissolve.     Anodyne  and  emoUieat 

INJECITON  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.  Syn. 
Inj.  Acidi  muriaticl  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Muriatic 
acid  8  drops ;  water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 
Syn.  I.NJ.  Aroenti  nitratib.  Prep.  I.  (Collier} 
Nitrate  of  silver  2  grs. ;  rose-water  I  ox. ;  dMsolre. 

II.  (Jewell.)  Nitrate  of  silver  12  gn. ;  distUied 
water  jjvj.     For  fistulous  sores. 

INJECTION  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Syn. 
Ln-j.  Oleosa.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Oil  of  ahnoods  3it; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  8  drops ;  mix.  Emol* 
lient  and  sedative. 

INJECTION  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  Inj.  On»TA 
Pren.  I.  (P.  C.)  Laudanum  40  drops  ;  water  jHr. 

II.  (Fr.  H.)  Wine  of  opium  3j  ;  bailey  water  1 
pint     Anodyne. 

INJEC^TION    OF   TANNIN.      Sym.    Iw. 
Tannini.    I.nj.  Acidi  Tannici.     Prep,  (Kichard 
Tannin  9j  ;  water  Jviij  ;  dissolve.     Astriagent 

INJECTION  OF  TEA.  Syn,  I.vi.  Thca 
Prep.  (P.  C.)  (Sreen  tea  3j ;  boiling  water  Jvtn: 
infuse.    Astringent ;  frequently  used  in  fluor  aibn^ 

INJECTION  OF  TURPENTINE.  &>s. 
Inj.  TEREBiNTnLN\K.  Prep.  (St.  B.  II.)  UlireAl 
f  Jxij  ;  oil  of  turpentine  i^vm.    Vermifuge. 

INJWniON  OF  WINE.  Syn.  Inj.  Vun. 
Prep.  rEarle.)  Red  wine  Jxij;  water  Jnr;  nu». 
Astringent ;  in  hydrocele. 

injec:tion    of  WHITELEAD.     8^, 

Inj.  CERUsSiB  comf.    Prep.  (P.  C.)    C-< 


pswdsr  of  cuboDate  df  levl  3|) ;  •ttlphUe  of  tine 

sgn.;  nae- water  Jit- 
injection  OF  ACETATE  OF  ZINC. 
SfB.    Ihj.   ZiHci  iciTiTU.    Prep.  Bnlpbats  of 
mine  3j  ;  acalale  of  load  3iT ;  watar  I  [nnt ;  mix, 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 
Sy*.  Ini.  Zufci  wLruTw.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Sul- 
phatfl  of  line  4  to  10  gn. ;  water  f  Jiv. 

INK.  Sjn.  WEiTiNa  Fluid.  AnuMiNnH, 
(£at.)  Encai,  (PV.)  Turn,  (Oct.)  Colored  liquid 
emplojred  for  writing  with  •  pen.  Ink  ■■  made  of 
TarioiD  BUtiMaiicea  and  colon,  of  which  the  CoUow- 
ing  are  the  principal ; — 

INK,  BLACK.  Frep.  I.  Bmiwd  Aleppo  nut< 
gvlli  13  tba. ;  water  6  gall*- ;  1»I1  in  a  copper  vea- 
■el  for  1  hour,  adding  water  to  make  up  lot  the 
portion  loet  by  eTsporalion  ;  Mrain  and  again  boil 
the  galle  with  water  4  gallons,  for  i  an  hour,  atiaia 
off  Sm  liquor  and  boil  a  third  lime  with  water  2} 
g^lona,  and  idiaic  ;  mix  the  aOTeral  liqnon,  and 
while  itiU  hot  add  gnen  copperai,  caaraely  pow- 
dered, 4  IIk;  gum  arable  bniiaed  email  3^  ib*.; 
^tale  until  dnecriTed,  and  after  delecation,  itraiu 
(bmuh  a  hair  aiere,  and  keep  it  in  a  bunged-up 
e*ak  nt  OM.  Pnducl.  13  gulou,  rery  Sae  and 
dormble. 

II.  Campeacby  logwood  ehipB  3  ibi.;  bmleed 
fall!  9  liH. ;  boil  in  water  aa  alnve,  and  to  tile 
mixed  liquor*  add  gum  arabic  and  green  coppsraa. 
of  «ach  4  Itia.;  to  produce  IGlgalla.  of  ink.  Qual- 
itf.     Very  good. 

III.  (Lewia.)  BniiHid  galli,  3  11k;  gum  and 
■niphate  of  iron,  of  eaob  1  lb. ;  riuegar  1  galL  ; 
water  3  galls. ;  macerate  with  frequent  agitation 
Tor  14  days.     To  produce  3  galla.     Fine  quality. 

IV.  (M.  Ribaucoun.)  Bruiaed  galli  1  lb. ;  log- 
wood,  in  thin  chlpi,  and  BUlphate  of  iron,  of. each 
1  lb. ;  gum  G  oz. ;  luiphate  of  copper  and  sugar 
cmdy,  of  each  I  ox-  Boil  the  galla  and  logwood 
In  3j  galla.  of  water  for  1  hour,  or  nntil  reduced 
to  one  half,  nraia,  add  the  other  ingredlEnte,  and 
itir  until  dieeolTed,  then  decant  and  preeerre  in 
Hone  or  giasa  bottlee,  well  corked.    Fidl  colored. 

V.  (.M.  Deaanneaiu,  jun.)  Logwood  chipa  4 
OS. ;  water  6  quarti ;  boil  1  hour  and  atraln  5 
qnaita ;  add  bruiiwd  galla  1  lb. ;  aulphate  of  iron 
calcined  to  whiteueaa  4  oi. ;  brown  angar  3  ox. ; 
gam  6  Di. ;  acetate  of  eopper  i  oi. ;  agitate  twice 
•  day  (or  a  fortnight,  then  decant  the  clear,  bottle 
•ltd  cork  up  fM-  uae. 

VI.  Bruised  galla  S  Iba,;  logwood,  green  cop- 
peraa,  and  gum,  of  each  1    lb. ;  water  6  gallona ; 

Ij  houn,  and  i(rsln.5  galla.     Good,  but  not  fine. 

VII.  Brutaed  galli  1  lb. ;  logwood  3  Iba. ;  com- 
mon gum  )  lb.;  green  copperas  i  lb.;  water  5 
gallon*  ;  boll.  Common,  but  fit  for  ordinary  pur- 
pen's. 

TIL  (Pafenl.)  Logwood  ahaiinga  and  powdered 
Idbh  of  each  9  Iha. ;  green  TilHol  1  lb. ;  gnm  ^  lb. ; 
pdmegranale  bark  i  lb.;  water  1  gallon;  inftiae 
14  daya,  with  frequent  agitation. 

VIII.  (Analic.)  The  nme  aa  the  luL  BaOi 
writa  pale,  but  turn  very  black  by  keeping,  and 
flnr  well  &om  the  pen. 


iotli 


;  water  1  gallon 


rello 


lo  na  last.  Said 


X.  (Japan.)  Thla  is  a  black  and  glossy  kind  of 
ink,  which  may  be  prepared  from  either  of  the 
abOTo  rceeipls  by  calcining  the  copperas  until  white 
or  yellow,  or  by  sprinkling  it  (in  powder)  with  a 
little  nitric  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  decoction, 
(preferably  the  former,)  by  which  the  ink  is  ren- 
dered of  a  fnll  black  as  aoon  as  made.  The  gloM- 
ness  is  given  by  using  more  gum.  Flows  lea 
easily  from  the  pen,  and  is  lea  durable  than  ink 
that  irrites  paler  and  afterwards  lums  black. 

XL  {ExchequtT.)  Bruised  galla  40  lbs. ;  gam 
10  lbs. ;  green  aulphate  of  iron  9  lb*. ;  soft  water 
45  gallons ;  macerate  for  3  weeks,  employing  fre- 
quent agitatioD.     "  Tliis  Ink  will  endure  for  centu- 

Renarki.  The  ink  prepared  by  the  first  formula 
is  the  moH  durable,  and  will  bear  dilution  with 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  iliil  be  equal 
to  the  ordinary  ink  of  the  shops.  I  have  writing 
by  me  that  wai  eiecated  with  thiikind  of  ink  up- 
wards of  50  yean  ago,  which  still  paMcwes  a  good 
color.  The  reapedive  qualities  of  the  other*  are 
noticed  at  the  (bot  of  each. 

According  lo  the  moat  accurate  eiperimenta  on 
the  preparation  of  black  ink,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  part  of  that  of  the  galla,  by  which  an  eicea 
of  coloring  matter,  which  is  necessary  for  the  du- 
rability of  the  black,  is  preserved  in  the  liquid. 
Gum,  by  shielding  the  writing  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  ten<fa  to  preserve  the  color,  but  if  much  is 
employed,  the  ink  flows  languidly  from  vuilf  pens, 
and  scarcely  at  all  from  eteei  pens.  Tlie  Utter 
require  a  very  limpid  ink.  The  addition  of  sugar 
IncreaiKs  the  flowing  property  of  ink,  hut  makee  it 
dry  more  slowly,  and  frequently  passes  into  vlne- 

r,  when  it  acta  injuriously  on  the  pen.     Vinegar, 
a  like  reason,  is  not  cajculated  for  the  men- 
etruum. 

The  ad^on  of  a  few  bniieed  cloves,  or  a  little 
oil  of  cloves ;  or  still  better,  a  few  drops  of  creo- 
sote, will  effectually  preveut  any  tendency  to 
mouldinttM  in   luk.     The  beet  blue  gall*  should 

frequently 

ink.  When  such  le  the  case,  only  about  onr^lxth 
or  oue-aevenlh  of  their  weight  of  copperas  should 

The  most  permanent  (tanno-gallate)  inks  are 
lb«e  which  contain  the  proper  quantity  of  oilde 

of  BOliUion  or  minute  auspension,  by  which  means, 
not  only  does  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  flow 
fnim  the  pen  on  to  a  given  space,  but  it  also  sinks 
into  the  aubalance  of  the  paper,  by  which  the  stain 
is  rendered  more  permanent  and  less  easily  re- 
moved by  allrilion.  Such  inks  are  uniformly  pale 
nntil  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days,  when  Uiey 
acquire  thoir  full  color.  When  tbe  iioo  is  at  tl» 
maximum  of  oiidiieimnt.  aa  i*  the  case  when  cal- 
cined olppems  is  employed,  the  ink  writes  of  ■  full 
black  at  first,  but  from  it*  coloring  matter  being 
merely  a  suspended  precipitate,  it  rtM*  upon  the 
(urface  of  the  paper  without  wnking  mto  it,  and 
may  eansequentlr  be  more  easily  erased  than  tho 
fcnner.    Iti  block  coler  i*  oko  man  Uabl*  to  lado. 
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The  very  ^iicral  luio  of  steel  pons  ha.i  caused  a 
<Surrespondinjr  dcinaud  for  eoay  flowiiii;  inks,  many 
of  which  have  been  of  late  yean  introduced  under 
tlio  title  of  »•  writinir  fluids"  or  ** strel-pen  ink." 
These  are  moirtly  prepart^d  from  palls  in  the  prece- 
ding manner,  but  a  \cm  quantity  of  jrum  is  em- 
ployed. The  blue  writinjr  fluids  which  cither  main- 
tain their  color  or  turn  black  by  exposure,  are  pre 
pared  from  the  ferrocyanidc  of  potassium,  or  from 
uidijro.     (See  Writinu  Fu'ids.) 

INKS,  BLITK.  Stfii,  Blue  Weitino  Fluids. 
Prep.  I.  Indii^o  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  added 
to  water  until  a  proper  shade  of  color  is  produced, 
as  much  |>otash  or  soda  being  also  added  as  the 
liquid  will  bear  without  dropping  its  color. 

II.  Powden'd  Prussian  blue  1  oz. ;  concentrated 
muriatic  acid  1  ^  to  'J  oz. ;  mix  in  a  niatnuM  or  glass 
bottlo,  and  after  t24  or  30  houiv,  dilute  the  mass 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

III.  (Mohr.)  Pure  Pnusian  blue  6 parts;  oxalic 
acid  1  part ;  triturate  with  a  little  water  to  a  prr- 
fertly  smoolh  paste,  then  dilute  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  soft  wuter.  Both  this  and  the  last  pro- 
duce a  superb  liquid  blue,  admirably  calculated  for 
writinir  with,  whfu  the  process  is  properly  man- 
aged and  the  Pru^ian  blue  pure ;  but  it  will  not 
succeed  with  ever}'  sample  of  that  pigment  A  lit- 
tle gum  may  bi*  added,  if  required,  to  prevent  the 
fluid  fipreadmg  on  the  paper. 

INKS,  C()I«ORKD.  tnks  of  various  colors 
may  be  made  from  a  strong  decoction  of  the  ingre- 
dients used  in  dyeing,  mixcnl  with  a  little  alum  and 
gum  arable.  Any  of  the  ordinary  water-cok>r 
<:akt's  employed  in  drawing,  diffused  through  wa- 
ter, ni:iy  aJM)  be  ui<ed  for  colored  inks. 

INK.  COPYING.     This  is  prepared  by  adding 


mucilage  \  oz.,  and  sap  green  or  linip  of  buck- 
thorn to  color ;  mix  well.  The  linen  miMl  be  fiml 
moistened  with  **  liquid  poumee"  or  **  the  prepoT' 
ation"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  dried,  and  then 
written  on  with  a  clean  quill  pen.  Thia  ink  will 
bear  dilution  if  not  wanted  very  black. 

The  pounce  or  preparation.  C^arbonate  if  soda 
I  oz.  to  1  i  oz.,  water  1  pint ;  color  witlt  a  little  sap 
green  or  sirup  of  buckthorn. 

II.  {Without  preparation.)  Nitrate  of  silver  1 
to  2  dr. ;  water  |  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  as  much  of  the 
strongest  ammonia  water  as  will  disaolve  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  on  its  (irat  addition,  then  further 
add  mucilago  1  or  3  drachms,  and  a  little  sap  gretn 
to  color.  Writing  executed  nj^ith  this  ink  turns 
black  on  being  paiwed  over  a  liot  Italian  iron. 

III.  Terchloride  of  gold  1  i  drachms ;  water  7 
drs. ;  mucilage  1  dr. ;  sap  green  to  color ;  mix. 
To  be  written  with  on  a  ground  preparrd  with  t 
weak  solution  of  protomuriatc  of  tin,  and  dried. 

Remarks.  The  products  of  the  tirvt  two  of  the 
above  forms  constitute  the  marking  iuka  uf  the 
shops.  They  have,  however,  no  claim  to  tlie  title 
of  **  indelible  ink** — "  which  no  art  can  extract 
without  injuring  the  fabric^^-^m  is  generally  rep- 
resented. On  the  contrar}*,  they  may  be  da- 
charged  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  conimoa 
iron-moulds.  This  may  be  easily  and  cheaply 
effected  with  either  chlorine  or  anmionia,  witlMMt 
in  the  least  injuring  the  texture  of  the  fabric  to 
which  it  may  be  applied.  From  a  great  number 
of  experiments  which  I  have  lately  made  uu  tiM 
subject,  I  And  that  this  kind  of  ink  may  Ik*  d»- 
charged  from  even  the  tine^tt  muslius,  willicMit  im- 
pairing their  quality.  Tlio  only  precaution  re- 
quired, is  that   of  rinsinz   them  iu   clean  watrr 


a  little  sugar  to  ordinary'  black  ink.  Writing  exe- 1  immediately  after  the  o|M>ration.  (Sco  (liem.,  ii. 
cuted  with  this  ink  may  be  copied  within  the  space  \  210.)  The  "  marking  ink  teithout  preparation,'* 
of  ,'i  or  (J  houni,  by  passing  it  through  a  press  in  is  also  more  easily  extracted  than  that  ^*  with  prep* 
conturt  with  thin  unsized  pap(>r,  when  a  reversed  oration;"  and  the  former  has  also  the  dixud  vantage 
copy  will  Ix'  nhtuiniMl,  hut  which  will  read  iu  pro}>er  of  not  keeping  so  well  as  the  lattf^r,  and  of  d«-p(Mt- 
ordtT  l»v  holdini^  the  back  of  the  copy  towards '  ing   a  portion  of  fuhninating  silver,  uuder  some 


you.  Writing  exwuled  with  this  ink  may  be  co- 
pied ixiioT  any  Iaits4>  of  time,  by  employing  damp 
I'opyirijr  pupiT.  A  wann  flat-iron  pa«*ed  over  the 
lutttT  laid  u{>on  the  writing,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  use  of  the  ropjing  press. 

INK,  CAM  Ay  '  Prep.    Honey  and  gold  leaf 


circumstances,  which  rendt'rs  its  use  dangvrous. 
The  best  marking  ink  made  at  the  present  day  is 
the  np.KALDic  INK.  Tliis  ink  is  either  appiii'd  with 
a  stamp  or  pen,  and  by  the  former  linen  may  be 
marked  with  great  facilitv  and  neatneas. 

INK,    INCORRODIBLIL      Prep.    I.    ^Mr. 


etiual  parts ;  grind  together  upon  a  painter*s  por-  j  Close.)     a.  Powdered  copal  '23  gn. ;  oil  Tif  laven- 
phyr)'  hlah  with  a  muller,  until  thi*  gohl  is  n'dured  |  d«'r  !2(I0  grs. ;  dissolve  by  a  irentle  heat,  add  bnip- 
tu  the  fine.xt  pomible  state  of  division,  and  the  mass    black  3  gix,  indigo  1  gr. — h.  Powdered  rupal  I 
becoMH^  perfectly  homogeneous,  when  it  miurt  be 
agitated  with  'iO  or  30  times  its  weight  of  hut  wa- 
ter, and  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  poived 


part ;  oil  of  lavender  7  parts ;  venuilion  4  parts ; 

as  last. 

II.  (Mr.  Ilaosman.)  (Genuine  asphaltuin  1  part; 
ofl';  this  proceM  muMt  be  re[>eated  with  frenh  water  oil  of  tuqM'Utine  4  parts  ;  ditwolve,  and  add  Ismp- 
2  or  .'<  tinie:^  when  the  gold  must  be.  dried  and  then  !  black  or  hlacklead  to  bring  it  to  a  prop>r  consist- 
mixed  up  with  a  little  weak  gum  water  for  use.  i  ence.  Kesints  tho  action  of  iodine,  chlorine,  alka- 
The  hrilliuney  of  writing  performed  with  this  ink  lis,  and  aeids. 
is  eonsiderahle,  and  may  be  inrn^ased  by  bumish- 


ini;.     <ii>ld  ink  may  also  bo  made  by  mixing  pre 
cipilatf'd  gold  frawder  with  a  little  gum  water. 

I.NK,  CRKKN.  Prep.  I.  (Klajiroth.)  Ver- 
dii;riN  '2  oz. ;  eream  of  tartar  1  oz. ;  water  ^  a  pint ; 
boil  to  ouf*  half  and  filter. 

II.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  binacetatc  of  cop- 
per iiv  water,  or  of  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

INK,   INDKMBLR.      Si/n.     .Marki.vo    Ink. 


III.  (Sheldrake.)  Asphaltum  diftmlvrd  in  un* 
her  varnish  and  oil  of  turjHMitine,  and  colored  with 
lampblack. 

IV.  ((*ooley.)  Asphaltum  1  part;  oil  of  turpeo- 
tine  4  parts  ;  ditMolve,  and  color  with  printer's  isk. 
Ver\*  |s*rmanent. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  frequently  called  "  /»- 
delihle  inks."  They  are  employed  tor  wnting  Is- 
l)els  on  bottles  containing  strong  acids  and  aika- 


PraMANK.NT  Inic.     Prep.  I.  Nitrate  of  silver  1  oz. ; '  line  solutioiis.     The  s«'eond  and  last  are  verj-  per- 
hot  distilled  water  |  oz. ;  when  cooled  a  little,  add  ,  maiient,  and  are  capable  of  resisting  all  the  opers- 


ite.,  w  Ucy  cuinat  bs  dbnlTed  off  bymiy  meu- 
■tRia  thai  will  iui\  dHtroy  the  rnbric.  Tbe;  miut 
be  employed  with  •tainpn  ar  typo,  which  ia  b 
Beater  method  than  that  with  a  brush  or  poo. 

V.  (M.  BeiBnger.)  This  patent  iuk  coDiiata  of 
Umpbtick  and  cuuitic  kkIb,  miied  with  gelutiD 
and  caualic  foda.  It  ia  naid  to  be  indelible,  aud  to 
mrnible  Cbiaa  ink.     (Mouiteur  IndoMrioL) 

VI.  ludian  ink,  ground  up  with  oidinary  black 
writing  inki  fonniacheap  uideliUeiok  far  common 
jKiipcaeH.  It  will  reaiat  the  actiau  of  chlorine, 
jQoet  acldif  and  eveu  ablution  with  a  bniaji  or  wpttngt. 

l.VK,  INDIAN.  Syit  Cms*  Iwa.  Isdicuil 
Atkamotux  Ikdicum.  Prep.  I.  (Pniuat.]  Purify 
leal  lamplilack  by  woahing  it  with  potash  lye,  dry, 
make  it  into  a  Ihick  panta  with  a  aolution  of  gli 


fate  in  hot  tralcr  ;  then  disaolve  it  in  ■  >pare  i 
tion  of  glue,  filter,  evapoiste  to  a  proper  thicki 
■nd  form  it  iota  a  paite  aa  bejote,  with  purified 
luDptilack. 

III.  (Cooley.)  Boil  a  weak  aalulion  of  glue  at  a 
high  temperature  in  a  PajHn'a  digester  for  2  houn, 
lh«a  boil  it  in  an  opta  * eoiel  far  1  hour  more,  filter 
and  evaporate  to  a  proper  coniistence,  Ihea  make 
a  paate  aa  before  with  purified  lampblack,  adding 
a  few  dropa  of  essence  at  musk  and  about  half  as 
much  Fsseacfl  of  ambeigris  to  porfuioe ;  lastly, 
mould  into  cakes,  and  when  dry,  onuunent  tlicm 
nith  Chinese  choracteiB  and  dericci.  Quality  very 
■uperior  ;  does  not  gelatiniia  ia  cold  weather  like 
oidinary  imitations. 

IV.  [(iray.)  Puro  lampblack  made  up  with 
assca*  akin  glue,  and  acented  with  musk. 

V.  Seed  lac  4  01. 1  borax  1  dr. ;  water  i  innt 
boil  lo'^  01.,  filler,  and  make  a  paile  willi  pun 
lampUack  as  beforo.  Good  ;  when  dry  it  resists 
tba  action  of  water. 

Rtirtari*.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  glue  in  the 
preparation  of  their  ink,  but  a  glutinous  vegetable 
JQice  or  eoluliou,  which  at  once  imparte  brilliancy 
and  dorabilily.  bitarch  converted  iuto  gum  by 
means  of  sulpliuric  acid,  or  British  pum,  has  been 
recommended  a>  a  substitute,  (M.  Merim(!e.)  But 
bvm  informalion  aJIbrded  me  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  some  yeata  in  China,  1  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  liquid  employed  by  the  Cliincee  to 
convert  their  black  pigment  iuto  npaele,  is  cither  an 
infusion  or  decoction  of  some  seeda  abounding  in 
mucilage,  and  not  tho  juice  of  a  plant  as  usually 
suj^Hscd.  Indian  ink  is  chiefiy  employed  by  art- 
ills,  but  it  has  been  occasionally  given  aa  a  medi- 
cine, diiBokcd  in  water  or  wine,  in  hemoirhages 
aud  Momach  complaints.    Dole.  1  to  3  dr. 

LVK,  MARKINU.  luk  bottoms.  Uwd  by 
pBckeis  for  marking  balea,  boxes,  Slc. 

INK,  PERPETUAL.  Fnp.  Pitch  3  Km.  ;  melt 
over  the  fire,  then  add  lan»iblack  t  lb. ;  mix  well 
Uud  in  a  melted  state  to  fill  the  letten  on  tomb- 
stone*, marbles,  Sic.  Without  actual  violence  il 
will  endure  as  long  as  tbe  stone  ilselfL 

INK,  RED.  Prtp.  L  Ground  Braiil  wood  B 
Ot. ;  Tinofar  10  pint* ;  macerate  for  4  or  S  day* ; 
boil  in  a  Unsed-copper  ve«et  to  one  half,  then  add 


II.  As  tbe  last,  but  iMe  water  or  b< 


inTsu 


III.  Stale  beer  I  pint ;  cochineal,  bniiaed,  1  dr. ; 

Kum  arable  1  oi. ;  ground  Brazil  and  alum,  of  each 
tt  02. ;  boil  or  macemta  with  agitation  for  14  daya, 


lannine  13  gn. ;  water  o 
c,  then  add  powdered  gum  18  gn. 
n  of  powdered  drop  lake  may  be  sub- 
is  carmine  where  eipense  is  on  ob- 
ject.   CoLoa  tupni.    (Buchncr'a  Repert.) 

V.  Cochineal,  in  powder,  1  oi. ;  hot  water  ^ 
pint;  digest,  and  wlien  quitt  cold,  add  spirit  ol 
hartshorn  ^  piut,  or  liquor  of  ammonia  1  ol  ;  di- 
luto  with  3  or  4  OI.  of  water  ;  macerate  for  a  few 
days  longer,  then  decant  the  clear.    Color,  very 


Haifa  dtach. 
dfor  tl 


when  employed  for  writing  on  paper,  do  not  ren- 
der the  marka  visible  till  acted  on  by  aomo  re- 
agent. Sympathetic  iuki  are  commonly  employed 
at  the  instruments  of  secret  comapondenco,  aud 
frequently  escape  detection,  but  by  heating  the 
paper  before  the  Gre  until  it  is  nearly  Korched,  the 
whole  of  them  may  be  rendered  viaiblt 
The  following  are  tbe  most  commoi 
■ins  Evmpathstic  inks : — 1.  Sulfdiate  ol 

!qua1  parts,  dlnolved  In 


but  turns  yellow  when  hnatnil 
.e  the  last.— G.  A  weak  tbAHMn 


km'o^. 


writes  colorlew 

galls ;  turns  black  when  moistened  with  ^Mk  cop. 
peras  water. — 1.  A  weak  sdution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  turns  blue  when  m(MBtened  with  a  weak  so- 
luliou  of  pruseiate  of  potash,  and  black  with  infu- 
aion  of  galls.— 5.  Tho  diluted  sidutioDs  of  nitrste 
of  silver  and  terchloride  of  gold  ;  darkens  when  ex- 
posed to  tho  sunli);lil. — G.  A<|uafarti8,  spirits  of 
salts,  oil  of  vitriol,  common  salt  or  saltpetre  dis- 
solved iu  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  turns  yellow 

uppean  again  on  oooliu;;. — if.  ijoiutiou  of  uci-tute 
of  cobalt,  to  which  a  liltlo  nitre  hau  been  udded  ; 
becomes  roac-colored  when  healed,  and  disappears 

INK,  YELLOW.  Prrp.  I.  Boil  French  ber- 
ries i  lb.,  aud  alum  1  oi..  in  water  1  quart,  tat 
half  an  hour  or  longer,  then  strain  and  di&iolvc  in 
the  hot  liquor,  gum  arahic  1  oz. 

II.  Gamboge  in  coarso  powder  1  oi. ;  hot  water 
5  01. ;  dissolve,  and  when  cold,  add  spirit  }  ox.  or 
loz. 

INK,  TO  RESTORE  FADED.  Writing  ren- 
dered illegible  by  age  may  be  restored  by  moisten- 
ing it  by  means  of  a  feather  with  an  infusion  of 
galls,  or  a  solution  of  pruwialo  of  potusli  oliglitly 
acidulated  with  luuriulic  acid,  ol»crving  so  to  ap- 
ply the  liquid  as  to  prevent  the  ink  spreading. 

INK  STAINS  may  bo  readily  removed  from 
white  articles 


id  hot  w 


"  "by  """" 


1,  or  tartaric  acid. 


oof 


chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime.  The  spots  should  b* 
aAarwards  tkamgUf  rinsed  in  warm  water,  be- 
fore touching  Ihom  with  soap.  Morking  ink  may 
be  remwed  by  ammonia  water,  tolotion  of  chlo- 
ride of  lune,  lii^id  chlorine,  or  iodine. 
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tion  of  poiftonous  or  infectiouH  matter  into  any  part 
of  the  body  for  the  purpoHe  of  propagating  a  mild 
form  of  diiseaM,  and  thus  preventing  or  leMcning 
the  virulence  of  future  attackn.  The  word  is  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  inwrtion  of  the  virus  of  the 
coiiimuu  8nuill]>ox,  by  which  a  milder  form  of  the 
dineam)  in  product'd,  than  when  it  is  caught  in  the 
natural  way.  Vaccination  ban  now  veiy  generally 
mipcnieded  inoculation. 

Oprr.  Inoculation  'a  performed  by  inserting  the 
point  of  a  lancet  wetted  with  smallpox  matter  un- 
der the  cuticle,  and  aflerwardu  gently  rubbing  the 
inoisteued  point  over  the  scratch. 

INULIN.  Syn,  Alastis.  Mrntantuin.  Ele- 
CAMi'iN.  Daiilin.  Datiscin.  A  pcculiur  starch- 
like substance  lirst  obtained  by  Rose  from  the  inula 
heleniuni  or  elecampane.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
boilinjir  elecampane  in  4  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  allowing  the  decoction  to  repotte  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  in  the  cold  decoction  by  an  infu- 
sion of  g:&ll  nuts,  not  disappearing  until  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  above  212°,  while  the  precipitate 
from  starch  redissolves  at  122°  F.  Inulin  is  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  separates  as  the  liquid 
oools. 

^'lODATE.  Syn,  Iodas,  (Lat.)  A  compound 
ibnned  of  iodic  acid  and  a  base  in  definite  pro- 
portion. The  iodates  resemble  the  chlorates  of 
the  corresponding  bases.  They  may  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  development  of  free  iodine 
when  treated  with  sulphurous,  phosphorous,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  other  deoxydizing  agents, 
and  by  their  solutions  being  converted  into  iodides 
when  treated  with  sulphuretcd  hydrogen.  They 
are  all  of  sparing  solubility,  and  many  are  quite  in- 
soluble in  water.  All  the  insoluble  iodates  may 
Ik^  obtained  from  the  iodate  of  potaasa,  by  decom- 
posing it  in  solution  by  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt 
of  th<'  boNc. 

IODATE  OF  MERCITRY.  Syn.  Hydrarcjyri 
loDAH.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  mercury 
in  nitric  acid  with  another  of  iodate  of  potassa.  A 
yellow  jwwder  rettenibling  Turpeth's  mineral. 

lODA'I'E  OF  rOTASSA.  Syn.  VoTKW.r. 
loDAt*.  Prep.  I.  Neutralize  a  hot  solution  of 
potossa  with  iodine,  evaporate  to  dr}'ueMM  by  a 
gentle  heat,  powder,  and  digest  in  alcohol,  to  dis- 
Hulve  out  the  iodide  of  potassium,  Uien  dissolve  the 
residiie  in  hut  water  and  crystallize. 

II.  (M.  Ilenr}',  jun.)  Iodide  of  potassium  2 
parts ;  chloratn  of  potossa  3  do. ;  fuse  the  iodide  uf 
potasHium  in  a  Large  Iletwian  cnicible ;  r»'move  i( 
from  the  fin*,  and  add,  while  still  fluid,  succcwive 
{Mirtlons  uf  the  powdered  chlorate  of  potaKsa,  stir- 
ring well  after  each  addition.  When  the  niulter 
reast^  to  frutli  up,  cool,  powder,  and  digest  in 
tepid  water  to  disitolve  out  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, when  the  re^iidue  may  bo  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  crvhtailized. 

Remark «.  Iodate  of  potussa  has  been  recom- 
mended in  broncliocele.  A  biniodute  and  teriodute 
of  potuAia  may  also  be  formed,  but  i>ossess  little 

intiTetit. 

IODATE  OF  SILVER-  Syn.  Arcknti 
lonAH.  Prep.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  Iu<late  of  Mercury.  A  white  powder,  soluble  in 
aniinoniiu 

IODIC    ACID.      Syn.     Oxiooine.    Acidim 


loDicuM.      An   acid   compound    of   iodine    and 
oxygen  discovered  by  Gay  Liiwac  and  Davy. 

Prep.  I.  DisBotvo  iodate  of  soda  in  suipliuric 
acid  in  considerable  excess,  boil  fiir  15  minute*,  and 
set  the  solution  aside  to  cr>'stallize.     Pure. 

II.  (M.  Boureen.)  Iodine  1  part ;  ttronsewt 
(monohydrated)  nitric  acid  4  parts;  mix.  an^ 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  color  of  the  iodine 
disappeani,  then  evaporate  to  drj-new  and  leave 
the  residuum  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature  of 
about  15°  V.  When  by  attracting  inoiMun*  it 
has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  put  it  into 
a  place  where  the  temperature  is  higtit  r  and  the 
air  drier,  when  in  a  few  days  ver)*  fine  wh^tr  er}-*- 
tals  of  rhoinboidal  shape  will  form.  .ConipL 
Rend,  xxiv.)     Pure. 

III.  (J.  L.  Lassaigne.)  Treat  a  sohition  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  ti.trr, 
eva}K)rate  to  dr}-ness,  and  proceed  as  last.     Pure. 

IV.  DifTusi^  iodine  in  poi^'der  through  dintiDed 
water,  then  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the 
liquid  ;  evaporate. 

Remarks.  Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  into  ox\  <;eu 
and  iodine  by  a  heat  of  about  4oU  to  5(m|^  f!  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent ;  it  deto- 
nates with  inflammable  bodies  like  the  nitrates  aoJ 
chlorates ;  with  the  bastrs  it  fonns  salts  calM 
loDATEi.  The  Iodatk  ok  soiiA  above  alluded  to 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  iutl.ite  of 
potaasa.  Iodic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  morphia 
and  sulphurous  acid.     (See  Iodatk.) 

IODIDE.      .Syn.     Iodirr.      Iuuirrt.      IIt- 

DRIODATK.       loDIDUM  ;      lODrRETI'M  ;      HyDRIODAN 

{Lat.)     A  compound  of  iodine  and  a  bone. 

IODIDE  OF  ARSExNIC.  Syn.  Arsemh 
loDiDi'M.  Prep.  (Wackenruder.)  Sublimed  me- 
tallic arsenic  1  gr. ;  pure  iodine  6  grv. ;  w^tt  r  t! 
drachms;  digest  together,  evaporate  by  a  gcntif 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  mam  li^j^n^  to  Hiiiid>fy. 
the  temperature  must  not  exceed  N»^  F.  A  rt-ii 
crvstalline  mans  is  obtained.     (See  p.  7 1. ' 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC,  SOLUTION  OV. 
Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  Dirvolve  the  prmliict  oi 
the  above  proce}«<  in  water  (i  oz. ;  every  draehnt  (A 
which  will  contain  one-furly-eighth  gr.  of  metjUic 
amenic,  and  one -tenth  gr.  (neariv;  uf  iodine. 

IODIDE  OF  CYAN0(;EN\  Prep.  Miti- 
cherlich.)  Gently  heat  a  mixture  of  biryanide  m 
mercur}',  iodine,  and  water,  in  a  retort,  wliea 
iodide  of  cyanogen  will  sublime  and  collect  in  thf 
neck  of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  u  cr^MalliM' 
snow  or  needles.  It  volatilizes  at  lOU^  F\.  and  v 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol. 

IODIDE  OF  NITRtHiEN.  Syn.  Tkriopiw 
OK  NiTROfiEN.  A  dark  jKiwdcr,  whieh  i(iibi«;t2rs 
when  iodine  is  put  into  liquor  of  amniouia.  h 
may  be  more  safely  and  conveniently  made  by 
saturating  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  -nVJ  with  iodine,  jd- 
ding  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  agiiatioc 
the  mixture  ;  water  must  now  lie  added,  wh^a 
the  iodide  will  Ix*  precipitated,  and  must  be  r art- 
fully w:u«hed  with  cold  distilled  water.  *•'  It 
detonates  violentlv  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dr\-.  and 
by  slight  pressure,  or  frirtion,  even  when  inoiic 
It  should  only  be  prepared  in  very  tmalt  quantttUi 
at  a  time. 

IODIDES  OF  PIIOSPIIORCS.  Prep.  I 
{Protiodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine  7  parti: 
mix  in  a  close  vessel,  placed  iu  u  freezing  uuitiilt. 
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1 ;  toslti  M  319°  ;  volttile,  and  de- 
___.      dbyw«lw. 

IL  (,Set^uiodidt.)  Pboaiduinia  1  part ;  mmUdc  19 
pull ;  •■  Itut    A  dark  gray  HiiiJ-ctyataUi 
liqmd  at  a4°  F. 

III.  (Ptrhdidt.)     PfaMphoniB   1   part ;    Lodins 
90  parts  ;  as  laat.     A  black  mais,  fiuible  at    '      ' 
115°  F.    All  the  abore  yield  hydriodic  aci 
pho^iharoui  or  phoiphoric  add,  by  contact  with 

IODIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  Syn.  Sclteiiii..- 
loniDUH.  Frtp.  lodiue  4  parts ;  (ulphar  1  part  ; 
pUcethe  miidire  ill  a  toon-corked  tlask,  immene 
it  ID  a  water  balb,  and,  aj  aoon  ai  it  melta,  itir  it 
with  a  glam  rod,  thEn  place  in  the  cork,  i«move 
tte  balh  from  the  Ere,'  and  let  the  two  cool 
together.  When  cold,  break  ths  iodide  inls 
Mc«a.  and  place  it  in  a  wide-meuthcd  Moppered 
Mtlte.  Id  Ibia  way  a  beaatirul  Hini-cryitattine, 
duk  gray  man,  resembling  anliuiony,  ii  ohlainod. 

Remarki.  An  tHnfmBiit  made  nilh  5  paita 
•f  iodide  or  tulpbuT,  and  96  at  Urd.  or  S  of  the 
iwSde  and  144  of  lard,  has  been  recommended  by 
Biett  in  tuberculons  aScctiona  of  the  akin.  Iodide 
■f   Rilphur  ataina  (he  akin  like   iodine,  and 


IODIDE  OF  STARCH.  Syn.  Amtli  Io- 
MPOa.  Prep.  (Dr.  Buchanan.)  Iodine  34  gn. ; 
wmter  q.  a  ;  tritunle  ;  then  add  itarch  Jj ;  again 
tiilnrate,  until  the  maaa  aaaumea  a  uniform  color. 
OsQ  of  the  most  wortblea  of  the  prepamtions  of 

IODIDES,  DOUBLE.  Sewralof  these  eom- 
poands  have  been  described  by  Bousdorfl;  BouUay, 
Bud  Littug,  many  of  which  are  formed  by  dis- 
■olring  the  Iodide*  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potaa- 
■hnn,  when  crystals  of  the  double  salt  are  de- 
nited  as  the  liquid  cools,  or  on  evaporation. 
They  posseas  but  liltle  interest  in  a  practical  point 

IODINE.  Syit.  loDE,  (FV.)  Ion,  lOtr.)  1odiu«  ; 
loPRiira  ;  Iodina,  (Lat,  from  iwJif ,  viaUt  colored, 
on  account  of  the  color  of  its  vapor.)  A  chemical 
element,  itccidcntally  discovered  in  I81S.  by  De 
Conitois,  a  saltpetre  muiufacturer  at  Paris,  bul 
WM  first  described  by  Clement,  in  1613,  and  its 
pncise  nature  was  soou  olterwarda  determined  by 
Hir  H.  Davy  and  M.  Gay  Lunac.  It  ■  found 
both  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
ibmi,  bul  exiats  in  greatest  abuudance  in  tbe 
VBgetabte  family  alge.  It  is  principally  manu- 
factured in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  from 
tiM  mother  waten  of  kelp. 

Prtp.  I.  Eilract  all  the  aoluhle  part  of  kelp  by 
water,  and  cryalalliie  the  soda  by  evaporation  ;  to 
the  mother  tye  add  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess  and  boil 
Ibe  liquid,  then  strain  it  to  separale  some  sulphur, 
■od  mil  the  fillervd  liquor  with  as  much  manganese 
•■  there  was  oil  of  vitriol  used  :  on  applying  heat, 
lbs  iodine  Bublimes  in  the  form  of  grayish  black 
Halea.  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  boiling  ii  coa- 
daeted  in  a  leaden  vessel ;  and  a  cyiindiical  leaden 
i£ll,  with  a  eery  lAort  head,  and  connected  with 
S  or  3  large  gloholar  glaM  receivera,  is  naad  lot 
Ibe  nbliming  apparatus.  Care  mmt  be  taken  to 
waleh  the  proee«.  and  prevent  tbe  neck  of  ths 
rtill  becoming  choked  with  condensed  iodine. 

IL  (Ure.)    SaturaU  the  ircidaal  liqnot  of  the 
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maauftetura  of  soap  from  kelp,  of  the  ip.  gr.  of  . 
1374,  healed  to  S30«  F.,  with  sulphoric  add 
diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  cool,  decant 
the  clear,  strain,  and  to  every  13  fluid  ouncea  add 
1000  gn.  of  block  oxide  of  manganese,  in  powder ; 
put  the  mixture  into  a  glaa  dobe,  or  malrasa 
with  a  wide  neck,  over  which  invert  another 
glaa  globe,  and  apply  heat  with  a  charcoal 
chauffer;  Iodine  will  sublime  very  copiously,  and 
condense  in  the  upper  vessel,  which  as  soon  as 
warm  should  be  replaced  by  another;  and  the 
two  ^obee  thus  applied  in  succeesion,  as  long  as 
violet  vapor  arises.  It  may  be  washed  out  of  the 
globes  with  a  little  cold  water.  A  thin  disc  of 
wood,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  should  be 
jrfaced  over  the  shoulder  of  the  raalrass,  lo  pro- 
vent  the  heat  from  acting  on  the  globular  re- 
ceiver. On  the  large  scale,  a  leaden  still,  as  be- 
fore described,  may  be  employed,  and  i^ceiven  of 
stonewar«  economically  substituted  for  glaas  ones. 
The  addition  of  (he  sulphuric  acid  should  be  made 
in  a  wooden  or  stoneware  basia  or  trough.  Prod. 
12  oi.  yield  eO  to  100  grs. 

III.  (Soubeirau.)  Add  a  mixed  solution  of  1 
part  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  3}  parts  of  proCo- 
snl[diate  of  iron  to  the  mother  liquors  of  the  soda 
works,  OS  long  u  a  white  precipitate  if  thrown 
down;  the  precipitate  (dlniodldo  of  Copper]  must 
be  then  collected,  dried,  mixed  wilh  ils  own  weight 
of  finely -powdered  blsck  oxide  of  mangoneoe,  and 
distilled  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  rclorl ;  dry  iodine 
will  pass  over.  By  the  addilion  of  sulphuric  acid 
wilh  the  manianese,  a  lea  heat  is  required. 

Remarki,  The  lop  of  the  leadeu  still  rmplined 
far  the  preparation  of  iodine,  is  usually  funilsfaed 
with  a  moveable  stiqiper,  by  which  the  process 
may  be  watched,  and  addilions  of  manganese  or 
sulphuric  add  made,  if  required.  To  render  it 
pure,  it  should  be  dried  *as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  resublimed  in  glaie  or  stoneware. 

Prsp.  Iodine  isusually  met  with  under  the  form 
of  semicrystalline  lumps,  having  a  metallic  lustre, 
or  in  micaceous,  friable  scales,  somewhat  resem- 
bling gunpowder.  It  has  a  grayish-black  color,  a 
hot  acrid  taste,  and  a  disaEreesbte  odor,  not  much 
unlike  that  of  chlorine.  I(  fuses  at  325°  F.,  vo- 
latiliics  slowly  a(  ordinary  temperatures,  bolls  at 
347°,  and  when  mixed  with  water  rapidly  ris^ 
along  with  ill  vapor  at  313°.  It  diwolves  in  7000 
parts  of  water,  and  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
may  be  crystdliied  in  large  rhomboldal  plaies,  by 
exposing  to  (he  air  a  solution  of  It  in  hydiodrc  acid. 
Iodine,  like  chlorine,  has  an  extensive  range  of 
affinity ;  with  the  saliliable  bases,  il  forma  com- 
pouQib  termed  lodidtt,  hdurtit,  at  Hydriodatet ; 
and  it  destroys  vegetable  colors.  Many  of  the 
iodides  ore  used  in  medicine. 

Pur.  The  iodine  of  commerce  Is  usually  that  of 
the  first  sublimation,  and  commonly  contains  13 
to  20J  of  water.  Some  of  the  foreign  iodine,  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  with  chloriue,  withoni  tub- 
sequent  sublimation,  frequently  conlaioi  ^th  water, 
ileu-gray  color,  and  a  asusible  odor  of 
Coal,  ptnmbago,  oxide  of  manganese, 
mony,  and  charcoal,  are  also  frequently 
mixed  with  it-  Waltr  may  be  delected  by  tha 
leas  of  weight  It  sofibia  when  exposed  (a  stnag 
presmre  be(weaD  tbe  Mdi  of  bibnlona  V^f- — 
eUtrnt,  by  the  odar,  and  the  «(her  mbMsDOoB 
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mentioned  above,  by  digrcstion  in  spirits  of  wine,  i  acid,  and  lightly  pourin;;  thrrron  a  Miiall  quantity 


when  the  iodine  will  dissolve,  leaving  the  impuri- 
ties beliind.     Before  use  as  a  medicine,  "  it  must 


of  aquoouH  chlorine,  a  vcr}'  visible  blue  zone  wiU 
be  dovelopt*d  ut  tiic  line  of  contact.  {Balard.) 


be  dried,  by  being  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  of  j  Solutiont  containing  iodatf»  yield,  with  nitrat* 
earthenware,  in  a  small  confined  space  of  air,  with  !  of  silver,  a  whit**  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia; 
10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  fresh-burnt  lime,  till  it '  the  ioditlett^  nndvr  tht'  same  circumstuncr^.  give  a 
scarcely  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  dr}'  bottle."  Pure  >  pale  yellowiKh  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  Mirer, 
iodine  *"  is  entin*ly  vaporizable  ;  39  grs.,  with  9  grs.  \  scarcely  soluble  in  ammonia ;  a  bricht  yelltttt  mw 
of  quicklime,  and  5iij  of  watt-r,  when  heated  short  with  acetate  of  lead  :  aud  a  trarlrt  onv  with  bi- 
of  ebullition,  slowly  fonn  a  perfect  solution,  which  j  chloride  of  ini>rcur)'.  The  iodaten  dvfljirratr  whea 
is  yelltiwinh  or  brownish,  if  the  iodine  be  />iire,  thrown  on  burninsr  coals,  but  the  iodtdr^  do  boL 
but  colorless,  if  it  contains  more  than  23  of  water,  The  iodatea  may  also  be  tested  us  iodides,  by  fiisl 
or  other  impurity/*  (P.  E)  heating  them  to  redofMi,  by  which  tlity  Iomt  tlirtr 

Usc8^  Done,  (fr.  Iodine  is  chiefly  used  as  a  med-    oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  iotlid'm. 
icine,  and  a  chemical  test.     Its  physiological  ac-        IODINE,    riIU)KII)ES    OY.      Whm    dry 


tion,  when  upplird  externally,  is  that  of  an  irritant, 
and,  when  swallowed  in  lan;e  dosps,  it  produces 
powerful  gastric  irritation.     In  small  dost>s,  it  ap- 


chlorine  is  pasyrd  over  dry  iodiue.  nt  common  l-ni- 
perutures,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  solid  rhloruj**  if* 
suits.     It  is  oningo -yellow  when  the  ioiiinp  Is  fuHr 


pears  to  be  lioth  alterative  and  tonic,  rapidly  difTu-  saturated,  and  n'ddish  orange  when  I  Me  ii<dinf  m 
sing  itself  through  the  IkKly,  and  exerting  a  stimu- 1  in  excess.  It  deliquesce.^*  in  tlie  air.  is  vri'-ii.!**.  and 
lating  action  on  the  onrims  of  secretion.  It  is  also  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  co1'trIt-t»>  holutwu, 
said  to  be  diuretic,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  pro-  which  exhibits  acid  properties.  It  U  the  chhrto'Lc 
duced  diaphoresis  and  salivation.  It  exerts  a  pow-  [  acid  of  Sir  II.  Davy.  The  pratochUtridt  nf  iuJint 
erful  anti-aplirodisiuc  action,  and  instances  are  i  is  fonni'd  when  chlnrino  is  pu>M'd  into  watt  r  ho!d* 
recorded  where  ntisorptiou  of  the   mamma;   and    ing  iodine  in  suspension,  and  the  prrrhltsrid^  br 


testip  have  followed  its  exhibition.  (Hufeland*s 
Journal.)  />osr.  ^  gr.  distiolved  in  spirit,  or  in  wa- 
ter,  by  means  of  an  equal  weight  of  iodide  of  po- 

A  Ta        *  II  I'I*aII  ■• 


rei>eatedly  diitilling  the  protochluridr.  or  by  afldin; 
to  a  solution  of  the  latter  a  strong  Milulion  uf  ciir* 
roeive   sublimate.     The   latter  is  ulsu   called  the 


tassium.     It  is  st>ldom  exliihited  alone,  being  usu-    trrchloridc 
ally  combined  with  the  luttor  sulistamce.  and  in'      lODOSALICULK*  ACID.      A  dirk  brf.na 
fact  this  salt  is  now  generally  preferred  by  pructi-  i  fusible  maiM<.  obtained  by  distilling  a  mi  Hum  of 
tioners.      Iodine,   in    medicinal   doses,   has    been  ;  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloro-salicsilic  aeiil;cf 


exhibited  in  the  following  diseases,  as  well  as  in 
most  others  depending  on  an  imperfect  action  of 
the  absorl>ents.  or  accompanied  by  induration  or 
enlargement  of  individual  glands  or  organs: — In- 


by  dissolving  iodine  in  salirulir  acid. 

lODO-.srLPIIl'RIC  ACID.  Prrp.  Pr^p 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  hot  conct-ntnitod  aqui'0'.i!>  rv 
lution  of  iodic  acid.  ;is  lout;  a^  a  precipitati*  iulk 


TKR.NALLY.in  AronrA'/r/'/e,  ^'oi/re,  Derbyskirr  nrck,  \  When  strongly  hc.ited,  it  Hiiblimcs.  and  is  d-rom 
grrofulti,  ovarian  tumor^t  cnlargrm^nt  or  indu-  \  {HMi^d,  but  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  gradually 
ration  of  the  lymphatic ^  prontntr,  and  parotid  applied,  it  melts,  and  erjstnlli/.rs  in  y*  IInw  rhfw.- 
plands^  amennrrhara,  Icumrrhna^  disraunt  of  the  \  boids  as  it  cools.  In  a  t^imil-ir  manuf  r  maj  U" 
muro-i^enital  ti/tsucit,  phthisin^  chronic  nrrrou*  \  formed  indo-pho^phoric  and  i.id'nilnr  wid*.  \.\ 
dinraneM^  It'pra^  psoriasif,  chronic  rhrumatinin^  tln'se  act  with  great  energy  on  tli»*  iiifta's.  ani 
drojutics^  hydrocele,  ^c. : — Externally,  in  jvrrof-  I  dissolve  gold  and  platinum. 

ula,nnnier(iusitkin  d!Hcoscs,{eHpeeiti!lythrsrtily,)''  lODOtN  .VOID.  Prrp.  (Sernenlini/-  Ciilc 
eryxipeloH,  disraMrd  juintiff  chilhlains,  /iwrris,  '  rate  of  potassa  and  iodine,  equal  part<:  tr.tuMtc 
scald X,  rnrioufi  iroundx,  to  check  ulceration,  to  '.  logi'ther,  until  reduecxl  to  a  homogeneous  yeKow 
promote  absorption,  «ff.  It  is  applied  rxlernally  '  mass;  then  heat  the  mixture  over  a  s^iiril-lanip.  ia 
in  the  form  of  ointnw-nt,  holution,  or  lineture.  I  a  glasH  n-iort  counected  with  a  sparious  n^eivfr. 

Tests.    Free   iiNlint'  maybe  n'eognis*>d  by — 1.    until  \  a|K)rs  cease  ti»  arise.     The  oily  liquid  ui  the 
The  vifilct   color  of  it**  vajHir. — "2.  Stnkiu'j  a  blue  '  reei-iver  is  the  iodous  acid. 

color  with  March:  this  te>,t  is  w»  drllrme  that  wa- '  II.  (PleiNchl.)  Chlorate  of  potash  3  par^: 
ter  containinr;  only  ^  ...*,, -,i,  p:irt  of  iodine,  acquires  '  iodine  1  part ;  as  last. 

a  percfptihle  bine  tinge  on  thf  addition  of  starch.  R*  marks.  loiKnis  acid,  or  oxidf  of  iiMi;nf.  pd- 
(.*^lrom»'y«'r.. — .'<.  Nitrate  of  siivi-r  eaiises  a  whiti'  ',  dens  teM  p;ipfr>i,  Ls  volatile  nt  11;J^  F..  and  I'nrly 
])r<'eipit:itf' in  solutions  containiniriodint'. —  1.  ( 'hlo- '  dissolves  iodine.  little  is  known  rrsjifclin^  d' 
ride  of  piilladiiiiii  eaiiwfs  a  black,  flaky  pn'ciiMtate  ; '  preciw  eoTn(>ositinn.  -Si-e  Innu'  At  id.  ■ 
eqiiiil  in  sensibility  t-i  starch.  (M.  IJauniau.;— '  lODl'RKTED  IODIDE  OF  IMTASSII'M. 
r*.  It  strikis  u  blue  color  with  opium  and  nar- .  I'sline  dissolved  iu  a  solution  of  iodide  of  pulaMun 
cein»'.  I  Various  strengths  are  employed  by  difTerent  au* 

Indine  iu  combination,  as  it  exists  in  iiviic  acid  I  tliorities.  ('Se**  Soix'tions-.i 
and  the  iudatr*.  diM-}«  not  strike  a  blue  color  with  IRIDir.M.  'From  Iris,  thr  rainbotr,  brrau* 
stanrh,  without  the  addition  of  some  deoxydizinir  of  the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  it'*  soiiiltOD^ 
atrcnt,  as  sulphurous  acid  or  morphia;  and  as  it  '  A  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Des<*oti  Is  in  lr*<0.  and 
exists  in  the  iodidts,  not  until  the  base  is  saturated  by  Tennanl  in  1S04,  in  the  black  powder  Itf^  b 
with  an  acid,  (as  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,;  when  ,  dis«<olving  plalina.  It  is  obtained  in  combiuaisn 
iodine  being  S4*t  frei*.  iuuiM'diately  reads  upon  the    with  osmium. 

starch.  An  i-xecsx  of  (>itlier  aci<l  or  alkali  destmys  ,  Prrp.  (Wollaston.)  Reduce  the  pulvenilfol 
the  action  of  the  t«  st.  By  mixing  the  liquid  con-  '  P'sidu'*  of  the  ores  of  platina  to  fine  }Hm'der,  alo&j; 
taiuing  the  iodine  with  thf  starch  and  sulphuric  !  witli  I  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  heat  the  muturc 
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lo  mlneoi  in  a  lilTer  cnidble,  until  reduced  to  a  I 
pulj  atete.  Bsd  the  eder  of  oiide  of  osmium  be- 
roinita  pereFptibIa ;  cool ,  powdrr.  B^tate  wilh  the  I 
Kuallrit  poniUe  quantity  of  watsr,  place  tho  solu- 
tion iu  a  lelDTt,  acidulate  with  <a\  of  vitriol  diluted  | 
wilh  an  equal  weight  of  wslet,  and  dialil  rapiiUy 
intn  a  clean  ivceiTerg  at  long  a>  fumea  of  cimic  | 
arid  px-ia  orer  and  condeUH  as  a  nrbite  crust  on 
the  Mdes  of  tbe  Tanel,  afterwarda  liquerying.  and  ' 
linking  brnealh  tbe  water,  formini;  a  flallened  ' 
l^ahutp.    By  aolulian  in  water,  a^tallon  with  mer-  ' 


inoulcb,  and  then  cooatituto  ct 

laON,  (/m-um  /ixaai.)     By  the 

ed  into  aorr  la 
m.) 


■  (/m 


id  the  I 


nofm 


ohtained  ma  «  black  poroiu  powder,  nl 
a  metallic  loftre  when  rubbed.  Tbe  undbvolved 
portion  tnuit  now  be  dif[estod  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  mlulion  treated  with  any  metal  but  |^td  or 
platinum,  when  the  iridium  will  be  precipitated. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Bnttle,  pulTerulent,  and  when  pol- 
iahed,  memUing  plalinum.  It  b  the  hearicHt, 
liardEil,  moat  infuaUe,  indcetruclive,  and  leant  af- 
faiipd  by  acida,  o(  all  the  metal*.  With  chiariue. 
iridium  ronw  four  compounda : — the  pratochloridi 
frirmrd  by  tranamilting  chlorine  over  powdered 
iridium,  healed  to  a  dull  red,  or  by  diiteelinK  the 
hyilraled  protoxide  in  muriatic  acid  ; — the  ittqat' 
filtride,  by  caleininj;  iridium  with  nitre,  diluting 
in  uilric  acid,  waahinj;  wilh  water,  and  aolution  in 
hydmchloric  acid; — the  bUkloride,  by  dij^estin^ 
the  ■eaqtuFlileridr  in  liot  nitro-murintic  acid ', — the 
Itrckloridr,  obtained  aa  a  double  chloride  of  potoa- 
flum.     Wilh  oiy^n,  iridium  forniB  a  prolniide. 


Prap.  ^  Utti,  The  properties  and  uaei  of  iron 
are  too  well  known  to  require  deacriplion.  Ita  ap- 
plication* in  almoit  every  biancli  of  human  iodua. 
try,  are  almost  inRnlle.  It  is  remarkably  dnctllc, 
and  potaeinea  gfni  tenacity,  but  it  ii  leas  mallea- 
ble than  many  of  the  other  melala  Its  ap.  ^,  is 
T'7e8.  It  id  the  honleat  of  allof  the  malleable  and 
ductile  melali,  and  when  comtrined  with  caibon 
or  ailica,   (ilecl.)  admits  of  being  tempered  to  al- 


lidt,  ai 


xidt,  c 


may  bi 


obtained  by  preeipilatlnj 
spondinir  cliloridr  with  an  aJtali. 

IRIDIO-CHLORIDES.  Double  Kalli,  formed 
or  the  chloridn  of  iridium  with  other  chloridea. 
Some  of  tbrm  are  crystal liiable  and  soluble. 

IRON.  .Syn.  Fe«rit)i,  (io(.)  Fna.  (fr.)  Kisru. 
(Crr.)  Feiuio,  (ll.)  Fi:«ao.  {Part.)  HiEaao.  ISp.) 
in^.  (Dan.  4  Suied.)  Ijien,  (_Dal.)  MAaa, 
(Akk.)  The  early  history  of  iron  is  lost  io  ila  an- 
tiquity. It  la  aaid  lo  huTe  been  employed  aa  a 
medicine  upwartb  of  3300  years  i|^  As  a  reme- 
dial Dgenl,  when  property  exhibilnl,  It  acta  as  a 
l^nial  atimutani  and  tonic,  and  (renerally  proTca 
bcnefleial  in  caeca  of  chrmie  debility,  unaccompn. 
nied  with  organic  congestion  or  inflammalioD.  For 
this  purpoar,  the  protoxide  or  its  ><alLs  ehauld  alone 
be  employed,  aa  the  peroxide  and  its  salts  act,  al- 
moEit  universally,  a*  irritant  BtimuUntii,occaNloning 
hearlbum,  febrile  aymploms,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
Til"  powriB  of  the  prDlocarbonalc.  aa  it  existi  in 
mineral  wnlen,  held  in  Boliilion  by  carbonic  acid 
in  excess,  nppeara  to  be  the  form  moat  coneeiiial 
to  the  human  body ;  and  from  ita  state  of  dilution, 
"  is  rapidly  ubsorlied  by  the  lacteats.  and  aperdily 
imparta  a  ruddy  huo  to  the  n-un  countenance. 
Iron  is  uudoubtedly  one  ot  the  nioet  valuable  orli- 

■ntiquily  of  its  inlroduelion  into  mediciue.  and  the 
number  of  ita  proparalions,  lo  hoTO  been  deaerred- 
ly  appreciated.  It  bears  the  recommendation  of 
Upwarda  of  3000  years  upon  ita  brow,  sihI  niraly  a 
Medicine  that  hath  wilbslood  anch  vicMitudea, 
canRol  be  dniitult  at  tirtut. 

Prtp.  Iron  ia  only  prepared  on  the  large  acala. 
In  Sweden  it  n  eilracled  from  magnetic  iron,  and 
micaceons  iron  ore;  and  in   England,  principally 


moat  any  degree  < 

yiiJNGa.   tj'"'  limatara,)   iaos-Ti;aKi.'«a«.  (/err 

^iuBi,)  are  tho  forma  under  which  iron  ii  ordered 
in  the  pharmacopoiiaa.  Tho  laat  is  only  med  in 
preparation*,  but  the  othen  are  also  taken.  Dait, 
I  Of  the  RlingB  5  to  10  gia..  in  chlurona,  &c.  For 
I  medical  purposes,  iron-filingi  and  turnings  should 
be  paiijied  by  wanhing,  drying,  and  aeparating 
them  from  particles  of  copper  and  other  metals,  by 
laying  a  sieve  over  them,  and  drawing  themi 
through  it  with  d  magnet 

Tetl>.  1.  Metallic  iron  ia  attracted  by  the  m^- 
net.  3.  It  diBHolvcii  in  muriatic  anct  sulphuric 
acids,  wilh  the  evotulion  of  hydrogen  gaa.  3.  Ita- 
oxides  are  alao  soluble  in  tho  acids.  4.  The  sotu- 
tians  of  iron  (ferruginous  salts)  yield  a  greeniali 
white  precipitate,  subsequently  turning  red  or 
brown,  when  treated  with  alkalis.  5.  Aurochlo- 
ride  of  aodium  givra  a  purple  praclpiCats  with  solu- 
tiuna  of  the  pmtoaalls  uf  Iron,  and  red  ptusalate  of 
potash  a  blue  one.     6.  Prutviato  of  potash,  und 


lalo  Uuo 


a  full 


blue,  if  a  little  nitric  acid  haa 
ed.  The  protosults  may  thus  be  all  convertrd  into 
peraolts,  and  loeted  accatdln||r|y.  7.  The  persalls 
of  Iron  yield  a  blue  precipitate  witb  i/ttloit  prus- 
slate  of  potash,  but  are  unaffected  by  the  red  pniB- 

red  color ;  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid,  and  infusion  or 
tincture  of  galls,  a  bluish  black ;  succinate  and 
beuioato  of  ammoniai  a  yellowish  one  ;  citric  acid 
«  a  citrate,  a  pals  red  color,  (transparent.)  ?■ 
Cochineal  freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  then  di- 
gested in  water,  (or  very  weak  spirit,)  gives  a  so- 
lution wbicli  'b  colored  violet  by  the  protoaalU  of 
iron.  (Kaatiier.)  9.  llydrosulpburel  of  snimonia 
gives  a  black  precipitate.  10.  rhoaphate  of  aoda 
prcclpilaica  the  persalta  white,  and  the  protoaatts 
blue. 

IROX,  AC]:T.\TE  of.  Acktate  nE  fkk. 
(Fr.)  ACETATO  o[  FEano.  (Hat.)  Fem«i  »cb- 
TAs,  (I^l.j  Prtp.  I.  (P.  I).)  Seaquioiide  of  iron 
1  part;  acetic  acid  G  porta;  digest  3  days  and 
filter.  Tonic.  Dutt.  10  lo  25  drops  in  water  or 
wine.  This  preparation  is  s  mixture  of  Iho  prolo- 
ond  per-Bcelate  of  iron. 

II.  (Pyroiif  niti  o/' iron.  Iron  liquor,  Dutr't 
atttatt  of  inn.)  Prep.  a.  (Prof  RuD)^}  Eight 
suitable  vesaels  are  arranged  one  above  anotber, 
like  a  staircase,  so  that  the  (op  of  the  upper  one 
may  reat  over  the  one  inmiediBlely  below  it.  oad 
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▼e»eli  are  now  filled  with  old  Bcraps  of  iron,  and 
the  upper  one  with  pyroligrneous  acid ;  after  half 
an  hour  this  is  drawn  off  into  the  venel  next  be- 
low  it,  and  thin  a^ain,  after  the  lapee  of  another 
half  hour,  into  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the  last 
is  emptied.  The  acid  b  now  passed  a  second  time 
through  the  vessels  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
and  thus  becomes  more  stroujjrly  impregrnated  with 
iron  in  a  less  time  than  by  any  other  means,  except 
the  following: — 

b,  (Dr.  Winterficid.)  This  consists  in  employ- 
ing several  wooden  cylinders,  resembling  those 
used  in  the  quick  process  of  making  vinegar ;  the 
space  between  the  two  perforated  bottoms,  usually 
filled  with  wood  shavings,  being  occupied  with 
scraps  of  iron.  Pyroligneous  acid  is  then  passed 
through  them,  and  the  same  system  of  ventilation 
observed  as  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  (Ge- 
werbe-BIatt  f.  Sachsen.) 

€.  Leave  old  scraps  of  iron  in  a  cask  of  vinegar, 
or  pyroligneous  acid,  and  employ  occasional  agi- 
tation, until  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  is  ^• 
tained.  When  the  deposite  of  tar  on  tho  iron 
hinders  the  solution,  it  may  be  burnt  off 

d.  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another 
of  green  copperas,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
formed;  decant. 

III.  {Protacetate.)  Dissolve  freshly  precipita- 
ted protoxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  in  acetic  acid, 
«ir  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  evaporate  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Small  green  prismatic  crys- 
tals. 

IV.  (Seaquiacetate.  Peracetate.)  Dissolve  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  by  another  of 
persulphate  of  iron.     Uucr^'stallizable. 

Remarks,  All  the  above,  prepared  with  crude 
materiaJs,  are  used  as  mordants  by  the  dyers. 

IRON,  ARSENITE  OF.  Prep,  I.  (Protar- 
senite.  Ferri  ar$enia8.)  Precipitate  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  with  another  of  aisenite  of 
soda  or  ammonia;  wash  and  dr)'.  A  yellowish 
brown  powder,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  alter- 
ative, and  febrifuge. 

II.  (Perarsenite.  Seaquiarsenite.)  Prepared 
by  precipitating  peracetate  of  iron  with  anienite 
of  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  prot- 
areenite. 

Remarks.  The  arseniatea  of  the  iron  may  be 
formed  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  arseniate  of 
soda  or  ammonia. 

IRON.  ALBUMINATE.  Prep,  I.  (Las- 
saigne.)  Precipitate  a  filtered  solution  of  white  of 
egg  with  another  of  persulphate  of  iron,  wash  the 
deposite  in  water,  and  disHolve  it  in  alcohol,  hold- 
ing caustic  potassa  in  solution. 

II.  (C'ooley.)  Dissolve  well  washed  hydrated 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  in  white  of  egg,  di- 
luted with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  filtered. 

Remarks.  As  a  therapeutic  agent,  the  albumi- 
nate of  iron  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M.  Lassaigne 
and  other  high  authorities,  who  recommend  it  as 
a  preparation  especially  adapted  by  its  nature,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  for  combining  with  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  It  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  take  a 
prominent  situation  among  the  most  esteemed  of 
our  chalybeates. 

IRON,  AMMONIO.CHLORIDE  OF.    Syn. 


FKRao-cHLoaiDi  OF  AmioinA.  A^xomATCD  laoM. 
Ens  ViNsais  Bovuu.     Em  Mabtw.  (P.  L.  17W.) 

FlORBS  MARTIALM,  (P.  L.  1775.)  FsUmi  AIIHO- 
NIACALE,  (P.  L.  1788.)      FbRRUM  AMHOStlATUM,  (P. 

L.  1809  and  1834.)  Fbrri  AUxoxio-CHLoaiDca, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Florm  Saus  Amhoniaci  hartu- 
LB.  MuRiAs  Ferri  bt  Ammonijl  Prep.  I.  (P. 
L.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron  {iij ;  miuiatic  acid  (  pint ; 
digest  in  a  proper  vessel  in  a  sand-bath  for  i!  boon, 
then  add  sal  ammonia  Ibu  ii»,  dissolved  in  water  3 
pints ;  filter,  evaporate  to  dryneas,  and  reduee  tbs 
mass  to  coarse  powder.  Orangie-tolored  crjiital- 
line  grains. 

II.  Rub  sal  ammoniac  with  twice  its  weight  «f 
colcother  or  rust  of  iron,  suUinw  with  a  quick 
sudden  heat,  and  repeat  the  sublimation  with  Cmh 
sal  ammoniac  as  long  as  the  flowen  are  well  ed- 
ored.     Difficult  to  manage. 

Remarks.  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  **  is  toCafly 
soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in  water.  PoCassa  add> 
ed  to  the  solution  throws  down  sesquioxide  fJ  iron, 
and  when  added  in  excess,  evolves  amrooua.** 
(P.  L.)  Tonic.  Emmenagogue  and  aperieirt. 
Dose.  5  to  15  gis.  in  glandular  swellings,  obttnic- 
tions,  &c 

IRON.  AMMONIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Sp. 
AiKiN*s  Ammonio-tartratb  or  Iron.  Tartratc 
OF  Iron  and  Ammoniv  Fbrro-tarteatb  of  .Am- 
monia. Ammonia  Fbrro-tartras,  6lc.  Prep. 
Tartaric  acid  1  part;  iron  filings  3  parts;  difist 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to  bsray 
cover  the  mixture  for  2  or  3  days,  observing  Is 
stir  it  frequently,  and  to  add  just  enough  water  ts 
allow  the  evolved  gas  to  escape  freely ;  then  wiA 
some  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  continue  the  stirnof ; 
dilute  with  water,  decant,  wash  the  undissolm 
portion  of  iron,  filter  the  mixed  liqaonh  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness ;  redissolve  in  water,  add  a  little 
more  ammonia,  filter,  and  again  gently  evapontc 
to  dr)'ness,  or  to  the  consistence  S[  a  thick  anp. 
when  it  may  be  spread  upon  hot  plate«  of  |:li«i 
or  on  earthenware  dishes,  and  dned  in  a  stofe- 
room.  as  directed  for  citrate  of  iron. 

Remarks.  Glossy,  brittle  lameUs,  or  irrejpiUr 
pieces,  deep  garnet-colored,  almost  black,  rtrx 
soluble  in  water,  and  posse  suing  a  sweetish  ud 
slightly  ferruginous  taste.  By  repeated  re-solutMHi 
and  evaporation  its  sweetness  is  increased,  prpb* 
ably  from  tho  conveision  of  a  part  of  its  acid  isto 
sugar.  It  contains  more  iron  than  a  given  wriffal 
of  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base.  It  is  the  OMit 
pleasant-tasted  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  ex- 
cept the  ammonio-citrate.  (Aikin,  Lond.  Med 
Gaz.) 

IRON,  BENZOATES  OF.     Prepared  br  *- 
gesting  the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  hot  solutioa  A      i 
the  acid,  or  from  the  benzoate  of  an  alkali  ud  i 
salt  of  iron  by  double  decomposition. 

IRON.  BRONZING  OK  (8ee  Brownim  or 
Ovs  Barrf.iji.  and  Bronzisu.) 

IRON,  CARBON-\TE  t)F.  Syn.  Fciii 
Carbonas.  This  preparation  is  found  ia  acnf- 
tallized  state  in  the  mineral  called  Spath^se  tm. 
and  in  some  chalybeate  waters. 

Prep.  Precipitate  protosulphate  of  iron  by  stf  * 
ing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  well  vadi  the 
green  powder  with  water  and  dry  it  out  of  csstict 
with  the  air.  On  the  slightest  exposure  it  ii  ear 
verted  into  sesquioxide  of  trsn. 
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IRON,  CARBONATE,  (SACCHARINE.) 
Sfm.  Kuuim'i  FumuH  CAUonicuH  ucchau- 
■n:s.  Fkski  Cakionu  ucchautum.  Frtp.  (F. 
E.)  Sulphate  of  iron  Jjt  ;  orbonale  of  loda  Jt  ; 

diMolTV  VBch  irpuateiy  in  water  1  quait,  mix  the 
(olationa,  collect  tfai  pncipitate,  well  wash  H  with 
cold  water,  dnin  on  a  cloth,  aqueeio  out  ai  much 
of  the  water  aa  pGanble,  and  odd  powdered  lump 
■u^  Jij ;  mil  and  dry  at  a  temperature  not  much 
BbOTO  130"  F.  The  whole  operation  should  be 
parfomied  aa  qnickly  ai  ponible.  A  sweet-Iaated 
([rBcniafa  mui  or  powder,  conaiating  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  iron.  It  ia  one  of  the  beat  of  tlie  cha- 
lybeatea.  Date,  5  to  10  gn.  When  pure  it  ahonld 
be  "  eaaily  aolubie  in  muriatic  acid  with  brisk  ef- 
ferreecence."  (P.  E.) 

IRON.  CHLORIDE  OF.  ^yn.  Fmai  Chlo- 
■iDua.  Prep.  I.  {Profoehiaridt,)  Disaolre  iron 
filinga  or  acalei  in  muriatic  acid,  evaponUe  and 
CTyfltalliie.     Soluble,  greep  cryatals. 

II.  {FtTtklfride.  SttquiehlBTide.)  DivolTe 
•(•quMiids  or  not  of  ifon  Id  mariatic  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  the  eoniirtenee  of  ■  alrup,  and  cryitaliiie. 
RederyiUliL 

RniurJt*.  Nrather  of  the  preceding  ia  abao- 
lately  pore ;  bat  by  irenimiltinK  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  ^la  over  iron  hented  to  redoes,  a  pure  white 
cryatalline  raorocuLoicDE  or  iBo.f  is  obtaiiwd ; 
ud  by  (he  combuttion  of  iron  wire  in  chlorine 
pa,  or  by  paennf;  chlorine  over  heated  iron,  the 
pure  PEKCiiLOKini  OF  [RON  is  formed.  The  prato- 
tkloride  a  TOlatile  at  high  lemperaturei,  and  the 
p€TchloTide  is  diasipBted  by  a  heat  a  little  above 
313°  F.  The  latter  is  aolDhle  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  ia  deliqueiccnt  (See  Tinctt.  or 
SEBttcicKLoaiDi  or  lao.v.) 

IRON,  IODIDES  OF.  PrtpA.  (Froliodide 
bJ  Iran,  laiidi  af  do.  ladurtt  of  da.  Fern' 
lodidum.  F.  L.  Ftrri  lodimtum.)  a.  (P.  U) 
Iodine  3  vj  ;  iron  filinga  jij;  water  4)  pints ;  mix. 
bofl  In  a  sand-bath  ontil  the  liquid  turns  lo  a  pale 
green,  liller,  wash  the  residue  with  a  little  water, 
and  evapoTdte  the  miied  liquon  in  an  iron  veieel, 
at  313°,  lodrynen. 

b.  (P.  E.)  The  Scotch  college  orden  the  eolu- 
tion  ool  to  be  filtered  until  evaporated  to  j,  with- 
ont  removing  the  eicew  of  iron,  and  then  to  be 
filtered  ai  qulckiy  as  poaeible  and  put  into  a  buin, 
which  must  be  aurrouiuiDd  with  13  times  its  weight 
of  quicklime,  and  placed  in  aome  convenient  ap- 
paratm  in  which  it  may  be  accurately  shut  in  a 
■mall  space  no)  communicating  with  the  general 
atmosphere.  The  whole  must  then  be  heated  in 
a  hot-air  preas.  in  a  stove  or  otherwise,  until  the 
water  be  entirely  evaporated,  when  the  iodide  of 
iron  must  be  put  into  small  dry-stoppered  viala. 
FroifucI  izcelUnt. 

Remarki.  A  grest  deal  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  iron,  much 
of  which  is  more  amusing  than  inatrucllve.  There 
is  in  reality  very  little  difficulty  in  tho  procew. 
As  soon  aa  iodine  and  iron  are  mixed  together  un- 
der water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  if  too  much 
water  be  not  used  the  combination  is  •eon  com- 
pleted, and  the  liquor  merely  raqnirea  to  be  evapo- 
rated  to  drynea,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  at  a 
heat  not  excMding  312°.  Thia  is  nioat  cheaply 
and  eaMly  petfonned  by  employing  a  giav  Bask, 
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which  means  the  evdved  steam  will  exclnda  air 
tnm  the  veael.  I  have  adopted  the  following 
formnia  with  eicellant  lemilts: — Iodine  18  ot.; 
iron  wire  or  filinga  G  or  7  oi. ;  water  about  1 
quart ;  mix  m  a  gliM  or  rtoneware  jug,  agitate 
with  an  iron  rod,  (cantioDsly ;]  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  liquid  will  rise  connderably,  and  the 
combination  be  completed  in  30  or  30  ininotM, 
without  the  application  of  external  heat  When 
the  liquor  aMumee  a  pale  green  color,  decant  it 
into  a  glass  flask  with  a  thin  bottom,  wash  the 
remaining  iron  with  a  little  water,  filter,  and  add 
it  to  that  already  in  the  Sask.  Apply  the  heat  of 
a  aand-balh,  or  a  rose  gas  jet.  (preferably,  the 
fanner,)  and  evaporate  to  the  coDHStence  of  a 
airup  aa  quickly  as  posnble.  then  remove  the  flask 
into  D  water-bath  containing  }  aalt  and  evaporate 
to  dryneaa,  obaerving  not  to  stir  the  mam  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  procesi.  The  whole  of  the 
nncombined  water  may  be  knewn  to  be  evapo- 
rated when  vapor  ceaeea  to  condense  cm  a  neee 
of  cold  glaM  held  over  the  moolli  of  the  flaA  ;  a 
piece  of  moistened  atareti  paper  oceasioiially  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  will  indicate  whether  free 
iodine  ha  evolved ;  abouM  each  be  the  caae,  the 
heat  should  be  immedklely  lessened.  When  the 
evaporation  is  completed,  the  mouth  <rf  the  flask 
should  be  stopped  np  by  laying  a  piece  of  ifaeet 
Indian  rubber  on  it,  aad  over  that  a  flat  weight ; 
the  flask  must  be  then  removed,  and  when  cold 
broken  to  pieces,  the  iodide  weighed,  and  put  Into 
dry  and  warm  atoppered  wide-mouth  ptm  viala, 
which  must  be  immediately  closed,  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  the  stoppen  dipptd  into  melted  wax. 

Iodide  of  iron  "evolves  violet  vapors  by  beat, 
and  aesquioxide  of  iron  remains.  When  freshly 
made  it  is  totally  aolubie  in  water,  and  from  thu 
solution  when  kept  in  a  badly  stoppered  veaet, 
aesquioxide  of  iron  ia  veiy  soon  precipitated;  but 
with  iron  wire  immersed  in  it,  i 
clear  in  a  well-stoppered  vea 
tirely  soluble  in  water,  or  tuariy  so,  terming  a 
greenish  solution."  (P.  E.)  lis  dilute  solution 
should  be  colorless.   (A.  J.  C.> 

Don.  I  lo  3  grs.  or  more.  It  is  Ionic,  alimn- 
lanl,  and  reaolvent,  and  bos  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  debility,  scrofula,  and  various  glandular 
affections. 

IL  (Periwliife.)  Freely  expose  a  solution  of 
ptotiodide  of  iron  to  the  air  ;  or  digeat  iodine  in  si- 
cca on  iron  under  water,  ifently  evaporate,  and 
sublime.  A  deliquescent,  volatDe  red  compound, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

IRON,  LACTATE.  Syn.  PsorouieTATB  or 
Iron.  Fiasi  uctal  Frrp.  I.  (Rawnan.)  BoO 
iron  filinga  in  lactic  acid  diluted  with  water  till  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  filter  while  hot  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  which  must  then  be  closely  stopped  ;  as  the 
Bolution  Coola,  crystals  will  be  deposilMl,  and  these 
miat  be  waahed  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  with 
atcobd,  and  lastly  dried.  Thr  motber-Iiqnot  di- 
gested as  befim  idlh  tnth  iron  will  yield  mora 
oryiMals.    (Bnchoer'B  Rep.) 

IL  (Pagenslecher.)  Lactate  of  lime  pnpaieS 
bota  sour  milk  is  dinolved  in  water,  and  carhonala 
of  ammoula  added  till  it  oeoees  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate ;  the  liquid  is  now  littered,  and  coDoen- 
trated  t^  heal  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
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alcohol  of  Bp.  gr.  '879,  and  a  concentrated  solution 
of  protochloride  of  iron  added,  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  the  fait  equal  to  d8g  of  the  lacUte  of  lime 
employed.  In  about  36  hours  the  mixed  liquid 
will  have  deposited  all  its  lactate  of  iron  in  minute 
crystals,  which  may  be  obtained  by  straining  and 
pressure  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  It 
IS  a  mild  chalybeate,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

IRON,  OXIDES  OF.  Vrtfi.  I.  {Protoxide,) 
This  oxide  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  pro- 
tosalts  of  iron,  as  a  white  hydrate  bv  pure  alkalis, 
and  as  a  white  carbonate  by  the  alksJine  carbon- 
ates ;  both  of  which  turn  first  green  and  then  red 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  readily  dissolves  in  the 
acids  forming  protosalts  of  iron. 

II.  (Setquioxide.  Peroxide.  Red  oxide,) — 
1.  Br  PRECIPITATION.  {Corbonote  of  iron.  Sub- 
carbonate  of  do.  Precipitated  carbonate  of 
do,  Ferri  teMuioxidum,  P.  L.  Ferri  oxy- 
dum  rubrum,  P.  EL  Ferri  earbonat,  P.  D. 
Oxude  de  Fer  rouge;  Carbonate  de  Fer,  Fr. 
Kohlentauree  eisen  Rost,  Ger.)  By  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  another 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  washing  thoroughly  the  pre- 
cipitate with  water,  and  drymg  it  The  London 
College  orders  of  sulphate  of  iron  lb.  iv  ;  carbonate 
of  soda  lb.  iv  ^ij  ;  boiling  water  6  gallons  ; — the 
Edinburgh t  sulphate  of  iron  ^iv ;  carbonate  of 
soda  ^v  ;  water  4  pints  ; — the  Dublin,  sulphate  of 
iron  25  parts ;  carbonate  of  soda  26  parts ;  water 
800  parts.  A  greenish  brown  powder,  reddening 
by  exposure  to  air  and  to  heat 

2.  By  calcination.  (Crocus.  Crocus  mortis. 
Colcothar.  Trip.  Brown  red.  Indian  red. 
Rouge.  Jewellers^  do.  Caput  mortuum  vitrioli. 
Crocus  martis  astringens.  Do.  do.  sulphuratus. 
Portee  d'acier.  Terrm  dulcis  vitrioli.  Ferrum 
oxydum  rubrum,  P.  D.  Rouge  (TAngleterre ; 
Oxyde  de  Fer  rouge,  Fr.    Rothes  eisenoxyd,  Ger.) 

a.  (P.  D.)  Calcine  sulphate  of  iron,  then  roast 
it  with  a  strong  firo  until  acid  vapors  cease  to  rise, 
cool,  wash  with  water  till  tlie  latter  ceases  to  affect 
litmus,  and  dr>'. 

b.  (Berzclius.)  Green  sulphate  of  iron  100  parts ; 
common  suit  42  |>arts;  calcine,  wash  well  with 
water,  dry,  and  levigate  the  residuum.  Tliis  pro- 
cess yields  a  cheap  and  beautiful  product,  which  is 
frequently  sold  for  the  sesquioxide,  P.  L.,  but  b  less 
soluble. 

3.  From  metallic  iron.  {Rust  of  iron.  Crude 
carbonate,  or  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Ferri 
rubigo,  P.  D.)  Moisten  iron  wire  cut  into  pieces 
with  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  until  corroded 
into  niM,  then  grind,  elutriate,  and  dr}'.  Iron 
filings  may  be  used  for  wire.  It  is  usually  made 
up  into  Kmall  conical  loaves. 

Remarks.  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation, is  an  impalpable  jjowder,  uf  a  brownish 
red  color,  odorless,  insoluble  ui  water,  and  jKNKesH- 
injr  a  slightly  styptic  taste,  especially  when  recently 
prepared.  When  exposed  to  heat,  its  color  is 
brightened,  its  sp.  gr.  increased,  and  it  is  rendered 
lem  caHily  Holuble  in  acids.  The  sesquioxide  pre- 
pared by  calcination  is  darker  and  brighter  colored, 
less  Holubic,  and  quite  taoteless.  It  has  either  a 
scarlet  or  purplish  ca^t,  according  to  the  heat  to 
which  it  UiiH  l>een  exposed.  The  finest  Irulian  red 
or  crocus  usually  undergoes  a  second  calcination, 
in  which  it  is  exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat    Tho 


best  jewellers'  rouge  is  prepared  by  caleiniiif  the 
precipitated  oxide  until  it  becomes  icarlct  The 
rust  of  iron  contains  some  combined  water,  and  is 
more  soluble  than  the  oxide  prepared  by  calcina- 
tion. 

Uses,  ^c.  The  precipitated  oxide  m  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  emmcnagogue  in  doses 
of  10  to  30  gn. ;  and  in  tic  doaloureuz,  in  doses  of 
3j  to  3iv,  mixed  np  with  hooey.  It  it  abo  em- 
ployed to  make  some  preparations  of  iron.  Rust 
of  tron  is  likewise  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
calcined  oxide  is  enifrioyed  as  a  jngment,  as  an  in- 
gredient in  a  plaster,  6lc. 

III.  {Black  oxide.  Magnetic  oxide.  Martial 
Ethiops.  JEthions  martialis.  Ferri  oxidum 
nigrum,  P.  E.--  Uxydum  ferrom-ferricmm,  Ber- 
zelius.  L*  Oxide  noir  defer,  Fr.  Sehwarxe»gft 
auertes  eisen,  Ger.)  Prep,  I.  (P.  K.)  Sulphate 
of  iron  {vj ;  oil  of  vitriol  f3ij  fdij;  nitric  trid 
f  3iv  ;  liquor  of  ammonia  (fort)  f  ivss  :  boiling  wa- 
ter 3  pints ;  dissolve  half  the  sulphate  in  half  of 
the  water,  add  the  oil  of  vitriol,  boil,  add  the  nitric 
acid  gradually,  boiling  after  each  addition  for  a  lev 
minutes ;  dissolve  the  remaining  half  of  the  sol- 
phate  of  iron  in  the  rest  of  the  IxNiing  water ;  mix 
the  two  solutions  and  add  the  ammonia,  stininf 
well  all  the  time  ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cal- 
ico filter,  wash  with  water  till  the  latter  ceases  ts 
affect  nitrate  of  bar)'ta  water,  and  dry  at  a  best 
not  exceeding  180^  F.  The  formuln  of  iirepA 
and  Dr.  Jephson  are  similar. 

II.  The  Dublin  College  orders  it  to  be  prepared 
by  washing  the  black  scales  of  iron  (Ferri  oxydi 
squame)  that  fall  around  tlie  smith's  anvils,  dr\int« 
detaching  them  from  impuriliea  by  means  sf  a 
magnet,  then  grinding,  elutriating,  and  dr)uig. 
Thu  process  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  tlie 
product  is  inferior  as  a  medicine,  being  less  eaaly 
soluble. 

Remarks.  When  pure  it  is  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, and  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  :  sad 
ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  bisck 
precipitate,  (P.  E.)  Dose.  5  to  20  grains  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

IV.  Hydrated  peroxide.  Da.  Seaquioxidf- 
Ferrugo,  P.  £.  Hydrate  de  peroxide  de  hn, 
Fr.  Eisen  oxydhydrat,  Ger.  Prep.  (P.  L. 
Sulphate  of  iron  ^iv  ;  oil  of  vitriol  f  Jiiiss  ;  wairr  I 
quart ;  mix,  dissolve,  and  boil,  then  gradually  soi 
nitric  acid  f  3ix ;  stirring  well  and  boiling  for  a 
minute  or  two  after  each  addition,  until  the  liqnff 
yields  a  yellowiKh-brown  precipitate  with  ainiot- 
iiia,  when  it  must  be  filtered  and  precipitated  %nh 
liquor  of  ammouia  (fort.)  5>iii»i  rapidly  added  sad 
well  mixed  in  ;  collect,  wash  well  with  wtbr. 
drain  on  a  calico  filter,  and  dr}-  at  a  heat  not  ri* 
reeding  180°  F. ;  when  intended  as  an  antidote 
for  arsenic  it  should  not  be  dried,  but  kept  in  ^ 
moist  or  gelatinous  state. 

Remarks.  Very  soluble  in  acids.  As  an  aatidoi!' 
for  amenic  1  tablespoonful  of  tho  moist  oxide  aiav 
be  given  every  5  or  10  minutes,  or  as  often  a»  l^ 
patient  can  swallow  it.  (Pereira.)  Uhen  ths 
preparation  cannot  be  obtained,  rust  of  iros,or 
even  tho  dry  carbonate,  (sesquioxide,)  may  U 
given  along  with  water  instead.  12  parts  of  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  are  required  to  ueutralne  1 
part  of  amenious  acid.  (Dr.  Maclagan.;  We  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Bunsen  and  Berthold  (or  tht 
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introdaction  of  this  subfltanco  as  an  antidote  to 
anenic.  Dose.  As  a  tonic,  5  to  20  grs.  The  rust 
of  iron  is  also  a  hydrated  oxide,  but  is  teas  soluble 
than  that  recently  precipitated  from  its  solution  in 
an  acid. 

IRON,  PERNITRATE.  Svru  Fkrbi  perni- 
TBAS.  Ferri  PBRSBsaciNiTRAS.  rvcp.  Digest  iron 
in  nitric  acid  dilated  with  water,  until  saturated. 
It  has  been  given  hi  diarrhoea. 

IRON,  PERSULPHATE.     JSyn,  Tritobul- 

FATE  DS  FER.    PeRSESQUI-BULPHATE  OF  IrON.   FeRRI 

PERBULPHAS.  Pttp,  The  Uquor,  before  the  addition 
of  th«  ammonia  in  the  lost  article  but  one,  is  a 
solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  which  may  be 
evaporated.  This  salt  is  also  formed  when  proto- 
snlphate  of  iron  is  calcined  with  free  expoBure  to 
the  air.  Dissolved  m  water  it  is  used  as  a  test  for 
pniBsic,  ffallic,  tannic,  and  boletic  acids. 

IRON,  PHOSPHATE.  Syn.  Ferri  phobprab. 
Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  bv 
another  of  phosphate  of  soda  ;  wash  and  dry.  A 
Uae  powder,  frequently  called  the  Proto-phob- 
PIUTE  of  iron.  The  Perphobphate  of  Iron,  {Ses- 
oui'phosphate  of  iron,  Oxyphosphate  of  iron, 
Ferri  pkospkas  tritoxydi,  Ferri  sesquiphosphaa,) 
is  a  wnite  powder,  obtained  by  precipitating  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  by  phosphate  of  soda.  Both  the 
above  are  given  in  scrofula  and  cancer.    Dose,  10 

to  15  gTB. 

IRON,  POTASSIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Syn. 
Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Iron.  Tartrate  of 
Iron.  Ferro-tartrate  of  Potassa.  Cremo- 
tabtrate  of  Iron.    Ferri  poTAssro-TARTRAs,  (P. 

L.)       PERRrif  TARTARIZATUM,  (P.  E.)      FeRRI  TAR- 

TAROM,  (P.  D.)  Tartrate  db  Fer  et  de  Potabse, 
{Fr,)  EsBNWBiNSTBiN,  {Ger.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.) 
Boil  freahly  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  a 
solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  till  it  ceases  to  be  dis> 
•olved  ;  then  filter,  and  if  the  liquor  reddens  litmus 
paper,  add  a  solution  of  scsquicarbonate  of  ammo> 
nia  to  saturation ;  again  strain,  and  evaporate  to 
ilryiiesB. 

II.  (P.  D.)  Iron  wire  (filings)  1  part;  bitartrate 
of  potaiih,  in  fine  powder,  4  parts ;  distilled  water 
6  parts,  or  q.  s. ;  mix,  expose  the  mass  to  the  air 
ID  a  shallow  vessel  for  15  days,  occasionally  stir- 
ring, and  adding  enough  water  to  keep  the  mass 
nioiift ;  lastly,  boil  the  magma  in  water,  filter,  and 
evaporate.* 

Remarks.  This  preparation  is  a  double  salt  of 
iron  and  potassa ;  it  is  therefore  wrongly  called 
tartrate  of  iron.  It  should  bo  "  totally  soluble  in 
water,  neutral  to  litmus,  unaffected  by  yellow 
pmssiate  of  potash,  and  not  precipitated  by  acids 
DOr  alkalis,  nor  acted  on  bv  the  magnet"  (P.  L.) 
**  jBntirely  soluble  in  cold  water ;  taste,  feebly 
chalybeate.**  (P.  £.)  An  excellent  ferruginous 
tonic  Dose.  10  to  30  grs.  made  into  a  boluB  with 
aromaticB. 

IRON,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Copperas. 
Green  VrpRioL.  Protosulphate  of  Iron.  Vit- 
riol OF  Mars.  Salt  of  Mars.  Vitriolated 
Iron.  Vitriolum  viride.  Vitriolum  Martis. 
Sal  Martis.  Ferrux  vftriolatum.  Vitriolum 
vuLOARE  Anolicanum.  Vitriolum  Ferrl  Vrr- 
EioLUM  Ferratum.  Ferri  Sulphab,  (P.  L.  E.  and 
D.)    C<ktprro8b  verte  ;  Sulphate  de  Fer,  (Fr.) 

ScnWBFELSAURES   ElBKN-OXTDUL,    ElBEN    VITRIOL, 

{Oer.)  CHALCANTarM,  (Pliny.) 


Prep.  (Ferri  sulphas,  P.  L.,  medicinal  sulphate 
of  iron.)  Iron  filings  Jviij ;  sulphuric  acid  Jxiv ; 
water  4  pints  ;  dissolve  by  heat,  filter,  set  aside  to 
crystallize,  and  evaporate  for  more  cr3r8tal&  The 
Dublin  College  orders  iron  wire  to  be  employed, 
and  the  Edinburgh  College  directs  the  transparent 
green  crystals  of  the  copperas  of  commerce,  to  be 
dissolved  in  their  own  weight  of  boiling  water, 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  aeid,  and  recrystalliied. 

Remarks,  It  should  be  perfectly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  a  piece  of  iron  put  into  the  solution  should 
not  precipitate  metallic  copper.  (P.  L.)  Sulphate 
of  iron  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  or  nlinfls 
in  the  acid,  should  alone  be  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  very  astringent  Dose.  From  ^  gr.  to  5  grB.>  in 
pills  or  solution.  Conmiercial  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  m  used  in  dyeuig,  and  for  various  other 
porpoBCB  m  the  arts.    (See  Copperas.)  . 

IRON,  SULPHATE  OF,  (DRIED.)  Syn. 
Ferri  Sulphab  exsiccatum,  (P.  E.)  Prep,  see 
Copperas,  calcined,  p.  219.  It  is  used  to  make 
pills.  5  parts  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  lose  very 
nearly  2  parts  by  drying. 

IRON,  SULPHURET  OF.  Syn,  Chaltbb 
CUM  Sulphure.  Sulphuretum  Ferri,  (P.  £2.  and 
D.)  Prep.  Expose  a  bar  of  iron  to  a  full  white 
heat,  and  instantly  apply  a  solid  mass  of  snlphor 
to  it,  observing  to  let  the  melted  product  fall  into 
water ;  separate  the  sulphnret  from  the  sulphur, 
dry,  and  preserve  it  in  closed  vesBels.  (P.  E.  i,  D.) 
It  may  also  be  made  for  pharmaceutical  purposes, 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sublimed  sulphor 
and  3  parts  of  iron  filings  in  a  common  fire,  till  the 
mixture  begins  to  glow,  and  then  removing  the 
crucible  and  covering  it,  nntil  the  action  shall  come 
to  an  end.    (P.  E.) 

Remarks.  Several  other  sulphurets  of  iron  are 
prepared  by  chemist*.  The  tetrasulphuret  is 
made  by  transmitting  hydrogen  gas  over  dry  disul- 
phate  of  peroxide  of  iron  ; — the  disulphuret  by  a 
like  treatment  of  the  dry  protosulphate  of  iron. 
(Arfwedson.) — ^The  protosulphuret  of  iron  is 
made  by  heating  28  parts  of  iron  filings  with  16 
parts  of  sulphur  in  a  crucible,  in  the  way  above 
described ;  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate of  uron  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia^— 
The  sesquisulphuret  is  made  by  dropping  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  into  anothef  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  this  compound  falls  as 
a  black  precipitate. — ^The  bisulphuret  of  iron 
(iron  pyrites)  \b  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
mineral  kingdom. — Magnetic  iron  pyrites  is  a  mix- 
ed sulphuret  of  iron  found  in  nature.  All  the  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  sulphur,  except  the  bisulphuret, 
yield  sulphureted  hydrogen,  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid ;  hence  their  frequent 
employment  in  chemistry  for  that  purpose.  Equal 
parts  of  sulphur  and  iron  filings  melted  together  in 
a  covered  crucible,  form  a  compound  frequently 
used  for  copying  medals,  &c.  It  melts  easily,  and 
takes  sharp  casts,  and  may  be  colored  red  with 
vermilion.  Native  iron  pyrites  is  also  called  Brabb- 
BALLs,  Horse  gold.  Copperas-balls,  PrRrrBB 
Ferri,  Slc. 

ISATIC  ACID.  Prepared  from  isatine  by  so- 
lution in  caustic  potassa,  the  application  of  heat 
till  the  purple  color  passes  into  yellow,  evaporation, 
and  crjirtallization.  The  Ibatate  of  Potassa  thoB 
obtained  is  then  duBolved  in  alcohol,  recrystallixed, 
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th«  cryBtab  diasolyed  in  water,  the  lolation  pre- 
cipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  white  pow- 
der (IiATATE  OF  lead)  diffuBcd  through  water, 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen  poaeed  through  the 
liquid,  when  a  solution  of  isatic  acid  ie  obtained, 
which  by  spontaneous  evaporation  yields  a  white 
semi-crystalline  powder.  Isatic  acid  is  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  is  decomposed  when  the  solution  is 
heated.  It  forms  salts  with  tlie  bases  called  Ibatates. 

ISATINE.  A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  indi- 
go, discovered  by  Erdman  and  Laurent  It  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  finely-powdered  indigo  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash  in  25  parts  of  water ;  a  deep  brown 
liquid  is  formed,  which,  on  cooling,  depositee  crys- 
tals of  isatine.  These  are  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion,  first,  in  water,  and  then  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
lustrous  orange  red  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  Alkalis  convert  it  into  itatie  acid,  and 
chlorine  into  Chlaribatine  and  Biciilorisatine. 

ISATYDE.  This  nam»  has  been  given  by  Erd- 
man to  a  yellowish  powder  obtained  by  dissolving  \ 
isatine  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia :  it  is  deport- 
ed as  the  liquor  cools. 

ISETHIOMC  ACID,  AND  ETHIONIC 
ACID.  Two  new  acids  obtained  by  Magnus,  by 
troating  alcohol  with  a  hydrous  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  cold,  diluting  with  water,  neutraliiing  with 
carbonate  of  ba^ta,  filtering,  evaporating  to  a 
sirup,  adding  alcohol,  and  cautiously  decomposing 
the  whole  precipitate  (ethionate  of  baryta)  with 
sulphuric  acid,  when  a  solution  of  ethionie  acid  is 
formed  ;  when  this  solution  is  boiled,  it  a  convert- 
ed into  sulphuric  acid  and  isethionie  acid.  The 
latter  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  saturating  pure 
ether  with  dry  sulphuric  acid,  adding  water,  sep- 
*  arating  tlie  stratum  below  the  ether,  neutralizing 
with  bar)*ta,  evaporating  (below  212°)  till  crjrstals 
begin  to  appear,  adding  absolute  alcohol,  dissolving 
in  water,  again  precipitating  by  alcohol,  diwolving 
a  third  time  in  water,  and  thon  precipitating  the 
baryta  with  Hulphuric  acid.  The  first  acid  forms 
salts  termed  Ihktiiionatrs  with  the  bases ;  the  lat- 
ter Ethionati-:*.  By  cautious  evaporation,  isethi- 
onic  acid  fonns  a  viscid  oily  liquid. 

ITACOxMC  AC:iD.  Pyrocitric  acid,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  acoiiitic  acid. 

ITCH.  Syn.  Scabies,  Pho&a,  (Lat.)  Gale, 
{Fr,)  There  arc  four  varietieM  of  itch,  distingiiiiih- 
ed  by  nosologists  by  the  names  scahies  papulifor- 
mia,  or  rank  itch  ;  scabies  lymphatica,  or  watory 
itch ;  scabies  purulenta*  or  pocky  itch  ;  scabies 
cachecticOf  a  species  exhibiting  ap^M'uroncoH  resem- 
bling each  of  the  previous  varit.'tios.  Our  Hpace 
will  not  permit  more  than  a  general  notice  of  the 
common  symptonui,  and  the  humIo  of  cure  whirli 
is  equally  applicable  to  each  Rp<'cici<,  and  will  not 
prove  injurious  to  other  Bkin-diseascs  simulating 
the  itch.  , 

The  common  itch  consixts  of  au  eruption  of 
minute  vesicles,  principally  between  the  fingers, 
bend  of  the  wrist,  &c.,  accompanied  by  inteiute 
itching  of  the  partB,  which  w  only  aggravated  by 
scratching.  It  in  nio:<t  readily  cured  by  the  re- ' 
peated  application  of  sulphur  ointment^  (simple  or  , 
compound,)  which  should  be  well  ruhM  in,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  until  a  cure  is  effected ;  aceompa- 
nying  its  use  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  a  K{>oon- 
ful  or  more  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  trea-  - 


cle  or  milk,  night  and  moiniDg.  Where  the  «• 
temal  use  of  sulphur  is  objectionable,  en  accoopt 
ef  its  smell,  a  lotion  or  bath  of  Balphuret  of  poUe* 
slum,  or  of  chloride  of  lime,  may  be  employed  ia* 
stead.     (See  Baths,  Lario.NB,  ami  OufTMEarrsL) 

JAGGERIES.  I.  Cocoa  jaggery;  T^n<  tA- 
lum.)  Raw  sugar  made  from  coooanot  toddy  by 
evaporation. — 2.  PaLmyra  jaggery,  (Panoay 'val- 
lum,) from  Palmyra  toddy,  as  last ;  6  pint*  yield 
1  lb. — 3.  Malabar  jaggery,  (Koondee  panei  vil- 
lum,)  from  Molabi^  toddy.— 4.  Myoore  jaggery, 
from  Mv-Boro  toddy  ;  17  gallons  y\M  46  Ibe.  AU 
are  used  as  raw  sugar. 

JALAP.  The  jalap  ipomea  {ipam^m  purga  wel 
jalapa)  contains  the  following  sabstanccB,  which 
have  been  proposed  as  remedies:^ 

JALAPIC  ACID.  Frep.  Add  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a  Biniilar  eolutioo  cf 
jalap  resin,  collect  the  precipitate,  and  throw  down 
the  lead  by  means  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Sola- 
ble  in  alcohol  ond  alkalis,  and  slightly  eo  in  ether. 
Julap  root  contains  13t  of  jalaptc  acid. 

JALAPIN.  Syn,  jAUiri.NA.  Prep.  I.  Add 
au  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  an  alco- 
holio  solution  of  jalap  resin  as  k>ng  ae  a  precipitale 
{jalapate  of  lead)  m  formed ;  filler ;  the  liquid  ii 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  jalapime,  which,  after  the 
removal  of  the  acetic  acid  and  excens  of  lead,  aod 
evaporation  to  dryneiis,  yiekfa  jalapin.  A  iroBs- 
mirent,  colorleBS  resin,  very  solublo  in  alcohsL 
rurgathre. 

II.  (Hume.)  Digest  coarsely-powdered  jalap  ia 
strong  acetic  acid  for  14  days,  add  ammonia  ia 
excess,  agitate  strongly,  filter,  waah  the  deposhe  n 
cold  water,  redissolve  in  acetic  acid,  reprecipitaU 
by  ammonia,  wash,  and  dry. 

JALAP  RESIN.  Prep,  I.  (M.  Planche.^ 
Digest  bruised  or  coarsely-powdered  jalap  in  alco- 
hol or  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for  some  days,  tbea 
express  the  tincture,  add  water,  wash  the  precipi- 
tated resin  with  warm  water,  dr\'  in  a  m-ater-bstb. 
diiBolve  the  resin  in  alcohol,  add  a  little  animal 
charcoal,  agitate,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dr)  arm. 

IL  (M.   A.  Nativelle.)      Digest  jalap   root  la 
boiling  water  for  2 1  hwurs,  then  reduce  it  to  thta 
nliceti,  add  more  water,  and  boil  for  10  niinutrt. 
agitating  the  mixture   occosioually ;  exprew  Ibr 
liquid  in  a  tincture  press,  and  repeat  the  builtaf 
and  presdng  a  second  and  a  third  time.     Thfn^ 
decoctions  by  evaporation  yield  aqueous  extrart  of' 
jalap.     The  prt^tmed  root  in  now  placed  in  on  alfm- 
bic,  and  alcohol  at  Go^  C.  added,  the  whole  ImJni 
for  10  minutes,  and  then  allowed  to  cool :  t^is 
tincture  in  next  prtvsed  out,  and  the  boilin;;  «uh 
frenli  alcohol  and  expreMiion  is  repeated  t«  tc«* :  a 
little  animal  chareoul  is  then  added  to  the  niii^ 
tincturett,  and.  after  thorough  agitation,  the  ianT 
are  filtered  :  the  spirit  is  then  distilled  until  notliin; 
pnives  over,  the  tiupematant  liquor  is  next  pi'UPil 
off  the  fluid  renin,  and  the  latter  dried  by  xpiYAti  .it 
it  over  the  Hiirface  of  the  cajwule,  uud  contni-'  tz 
the   heat.     The   product  is  a  friable  and  ifMjU 
colorleKH  resin,  which  forms  a  white  powder  f- 
Keinbliiig  starch.  1  kilogramme  of  jalap  rooC  \.r!6 
1(H)  grunlnle^  of  pure  re^tin. 

"a"  Earthenware,  or  well-tinned  copper  vew-i* 
inuHt  nioiie  be  uved  in  the  above  proreM*,  a*  con- 
tact with  copper  or  iron  turns  the  reein  black,  %ai 
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thia  tingiB  can  only  be  removed  by  re-solutioD  in 
alcohol,  the  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  and  re- 
cyaporation. 

AemarkM.  Jalap  reain  i«  loluble  in  alcohol.  It 
m  a  Jalapatb  of  Jajlarn  (Buchner  and  Herber- 
l^r.)  The  jalap  renn  of  commerce  is  i^enerally 
adulterated  with  acammony,  gum  gul^acnm,  or 
roain.  When  in  a  itate  of  purity,  it  doea  not  form 
an  emolaion  with  milk,  but  runa  into  a  aolid  dumb, 
which  ia  not  the  caae  with  acammony  resin.  It  ia 
also  insoluble  in  fixed  oils  and  turpentine ;  whereas 
the  common  resins  are  freely  soluble  in  those  men- 
strua. Its  alcoholic  solution  dropped  on  a  piece 
of  absorbent  white  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  nitiDos  gas,  does  not  acquire  a  green  or 
blue  color ;  if  it  does,  guaiacum  resin  is  present. 
2|  of  this  adulteration  may  be  thus  detecteid.  (M. 
Gobley.)  Jalap  resin  is  insoluble  in  ether ;  but 
guaiacum  resin,  common  resin,  and  some  others 
are  so ;  the  decanted  ether  should  not  become 
opalescent  when  mixed  with  water,  and  should 
eraporate  without  leaving  any  residuum.  Powder- 
ed jalap  resin  placed  in  cold  water  does  not  dis- 
fiolTe,  but  forms  a  semi-fluid,  transparent  mass,  as 
if  it  had  been  melted ;  this  characteristic  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  resins.  An  energetic  cathar- 
tic.   Doss.  1  to  5  grs. 

JALAP  RESIN,  (FACTITIOUS.)  A  sub- 
stance frequently  sold  for  jalap  resin  is  made  by 
fusing  a  mixture  of  pale  yellow  rosin  (lohite  rosin) 
and  acammony  resin,  and  adding,  when  cooled  a 
little,  but  still  semi-fluid,  a  few  drops  of  balsam  of 
Peru  or  tolu ;  the  mixture  is  then  poured  into  small 
paper  capsules  or  tin  moulds.  Its  efiects  resemble 
those  of  jalap  resin,  but  it  Inflames  less.  (X.  Lan- 
derer.) 

JAMAICINBL  Syru  Jamacina.  A  peculiar 
alkaloid  obtained  by  luittenschmidt  from  cabbage- 
bark,  (cortex  ardirm  inermU,)  It  is  a  brownish 
yellow,  crystalline  substance;  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  fusible,  and  very  bitter  tasted.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  acids,  which,  in  small  doses, 
produce  restlessness  and  trembling ;  and  in  larger 
ones,  purging.    It  is  said  to  be  vermifuge. 

JAMS.  (In  CoNPECTioNAKT.)  Couserves  of 
fruit  and  sugar.  They  are  all  made  by  boiling 
either  the  pulped  or  bruised  fruit  over  the  fire  along 
with  ^  its  weight  to  an  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar, 
antil  the  mixture  jellies,  when  a  little  is  placed  on 
a  cold  plate.  When  sufficiently  thick,  the  semi- 
fluid mass  should  be  passed  through  a  coarse  hair- 
■eVe  while  hot,  to  remove  the  stones  and  skins  of 
the  fruit,  and  then  poured  into  pots  or  glasses. 
It  is  usual  to  tie  paper  over  the  latter  dipped 
in  brandy.  The  following  are  the  principal 
jams: — 

Apricot  jam.  6  dozen  apricots,  stoned  and  pared, 
or  flesh  of  apricots,  2^  lbs< ;  white  sugar  2  to  3  lbs. ; 
yields  about  4^  lbs.  of  jam. 

Cherrv  jam.  Stoned  cherries  4  lbs. ;  white  sugar 
2  Vb&k ;  about  2  lbs.  of  red  currants,  or  a  pint  of 
currant  juice  improves  it 

Ooooeberry  jam.  Picked  and  stalked  gooseberries 
(red  or  yellow)  22  lbs. ;  white  sugar  12  lbs.  Pro- 
4uct.  26  lbs. 

OrleanB  plum  jam.  Equal  weight  of  fruit  and 
sugar ;  the  addition  of  a  few  ripe  gooseberries  and 
raioberries  improves  it 

Maspberry  jam.  Picked  raspberries  and  white 


sugar,  of  each  14  lbs.     Product.  26  lbs.    A  little 
white  or  red  currant  juice  improves  this  jam. 

Strawberry  jam.  As  the  last,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  currant  juice. 

JAPAN,  BLACK.  Prep.  1.  Burnt  umber  8 
oc. ;  true  asphaltum  3  or  4  oz. ;  boiled  linseed  oil 
1  gallon ;  grind  the  umber  with  a  little  of  the  oQ ; 
add  it  to  the  asphaltum,  previously  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  the  oil  by  heat ;  mix,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  oil,  boil,  cool,  and  thin  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine.     Flexible. 

II.  Shellac  1  oz. ;  wood  naphtha  4  oz. ;  lamp- 
black to  color;  dissolve.  Inflexible.  Both  are 
used  for  leather.       ^ 

JAPAN,  TRANSPARENT.  Prep.  OU  of 
turpentine  8  oz. ;  oil  of  lavender  6  oz. ;  camphor 
1  dr. ;  bruised  copal  2  oz. ;  dissolve.  Used  for  ja- 
panning tin  ;  quick -drying  copal  varnish  is  usuaJly 
substituted. 

JAPANNING.  (From  Japan,  the  countrj- 
where  this  art  originated.)  The  art  of  covering 
paper,  wood,  or  metal  with  a  coating  of  hard,  bril- 
liant, and  durable  varnish. 

Proc.  The  material  is  colored  or  painted  with 
various  devices,  as  may  be  desired,  next  covered 
with  a  highly  transparent  varnish,  (copal,)  dried  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  then  polished.  Wood 
and  paper  are  first  sized,  polished,  and  var- 
nished. 

JAPONIC  ACID.  When  catechine  is  exposed 
to  the  air  in  contact  with  caustic  alkalis,  black 
solutions  (alkaline  japonat^a)  are  formed ;  with 
carbonated  alkalis,  red  solutions,  {alkaline^  rubi- 
nates ;)  the  acid  of  the  former  may  be  separated, 
and  forms  a  black  powder.     (See  Cateciiink.) 

J  ATROPHIC  ACID.  Syn.  Crotonic  Acid, 
A  peculiar  fatty  acid,  constitutmg  the  cathartic 
and  poisonous  ingredient  of  croton  oil  and  seeds. 
It  is  volatile,  very  acid,  has  a  nauseous  odor, 
solid  at  23^  F.,  and  vaporizes  at  35^  F.  It  forms 
salts  called  Jatropates,  or  Crotonates  with  the 
bases. 

JAUMANGE.  Prep.  Isinglass  1  oz. ;  boiUng 
water  10  or  12  oz. ;  dissolve  ;  i^d  any  white  sweet 
wine  ^  pint,  the  yelks  of  2  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth, 
and  the  grated  yellow  peel  of  2  lemons;  mix 
well,  and  boil  over  the  fire  to  thicken,  stirring  all 
the  time. 

JAUNDICE.  8yn.  Icterus.  In  Patholoot, 
a  disease  characterized  by  a  yellow  color  of  the 
eyes  and  skin,  deep-colored  urine,  and  pale  alvine 
evacuations.  It  appears  to  arise  from  a  disordered 
action  of  the  biliary  organs.  Saline  aperients,  and 
small  doses  of  blue-pill,  followed  by  tonics,  are  the 
best  remedies.  Their  action  should  be  promoted 
by  the-  copious  use  of  diluents,  (as  saline  waters,) 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  When  there  is  much 
pain  and  vomiting,  anodynes  (as  opium,  morphia, 
dLc.)  may  be  administered. 

JELLIES.  (See  Gelatin,  and  the  followm^ 
articles.) 

*«*  Jellies  may  be  colored  in  the  same  way  a* 
cakes,  (see  page  153,)  and  rendered  transparent 
by  clarification  with  white  of  egg.  See  Calves** 
FEET  Jellt. 

JELLY,  ALMOND.  Syn,  Gelatina  amto- 
D alarum.  Prep.  Blanched  sweet  almonds  and 
white  sugar,  of  each  1  oz. ;  water  4  oz. ;  make  an 
emulsion,  strain,  and  add  melted  hartshorn  jelly  |, 
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Ibb ;  orange-flower  water  1  dr. ;  and  eosence  of 
lemon  2  or  3  dropB ;  mix  well. 

JELLY,  ARROW  ROOT.  Syn.  Made  Ar- 
Kow  Root.  Gelatina  maranta  Prep.  Arrow 
root  1  oz. ;  rub  to  a  wmooth  pa«te  with  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  cold  water,  then  ;rradually  add  of  boiling 
water  half  a  pint,  stirring  all  the  while.  It  may 
be  thinned  with  more  water,  if  required,  and  fla- 
vored with  milk,  wine,  sugar,  and  roices,  accord- 
ing to  the  palate  of  the  consumer.  Tous  les  moib 
JELLY  \a  made  in  the  same  way. 

JELLY,  BISCUIT.  Prep.  White  biscuit, 
crushed  beneath  the  rolling-pin,  4  oi. ;  cold  water 
i>  quarts ;  soak  for  some  hodhi,  boil  to  one  half, 
strain,  evaporate  to  1  pint,  add  white  sugar  1  lb. ; 
red  wine  4  oz.,  and  cinnamon  1  oz.  Given  m 
weakness  of  tlie  stomach,  and  in  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea. 

JELLY,  BREAD.  Syn.  Panada.  Gblatlna 
Panis.  Prep.  C'ut  a  French  roll  into  slices,  toast 
them  on  each  side,  and  boil  in  one  quart  of  water, 
until  the  whole  forms  a  jelly,  adding  more  water 
if  required  ;  strain,  and  flavor  as  above.  Very  nu- 
tritious. It  may  be  made  with  broth  from  which 
the  fat  has  been  skinmied,  instead  of  water. 

JELLY,  BROTH.  Syn.  Soup  Jbllt.  Broth, 
or  soup  from  which  the  fat  has  been  skimmed, 
evaporated  until  it  becomes  gelatinous  on  cooling. 
See  Soup,  portable. 

JELLY,  CALVES*  FEET.    (See  p.  156.) 

JELLY,  CEYLON  MOSS.  Syn.  Gelatina 
Fuel  Amtlacel  Prep.  (Dr.  Sigmond.)  Boil  Ceylon 
moss  §ss  in  water  one  quart,  (or  25  minutes,  or  till 
the  liquid  jellies  on  cooling ;  strain  and  flavor. 

JELLY,  CORSICAN  MOSS.  Syn.  Gela- 
tina Hblicintiiocortl  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Coraican 
wormweed  or  moss  |j ;  water  q.  s.  to  yield  Jviij  ; 
boil  for  one  hour ;  strain,  add  isinglass  previously 
soaked  in  a  little  water,  3j  ;  refined  sugar  Jij ; 
white  wine  f  Jij.     Vermifuge. 

JELLY,  GRAVY.  By  evaporating  meat  gra- 
vies. 

JELLY,  HARTSHORN.  Syn.  Gelatina 
CoRXu  Ckrvi.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Hartshorn  sha- 
vings ^viij ;  wash  in  water,  then  boil  in  clean  water 
3  pints,  till  reduced  to  one  half ;  strain,  press,  add 
sugar  ^iv,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  the  white  of 
an  egg  beat  up  with  a  little  cold  water ;  mix  well, 
clarify  by  heat,  evaporate  till  it  jellies  on  cooling, 
then  add  the  peel  of  the  lemon,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place.  It  may  be  flavored  with  wine,  and  any  of 
the  spices.     Very  nutritious. 

JELLY,  ICELAND  MOSS.  Syn.  Gelatina 
LicHENis.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Iceland  moss  Jij ; 
soak  for  1  or  2  days  in  cold  water,  then  boil  for  one 
hour  in  water  q.  s.  to  yield  a  strong  solution; 
strain,  decant  the  clear  after  repose,  apply  heat, 
dissolve  therein  isinglass  3j,  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence,  put  it  into  pots,  and  set  them  in  a  cool 
place.  Nutritious.  Recommended  in  phthisis. 
The  jelly  of  Iceland  moss  and  cinchona  (Gelatina 
lichenis  cum  cinchona,  P.  Cod.)  is  made  by  adding 
Jvj  of  sirup  of  cinchona  to  the  above. 

JELLY,  IRISH  MOSS.  Syn.  Gelatina 
CiioNDRi.  Prep.  Soak  Irish  moss  (carrageen)  in 
oold  water,  then  boil  in  water  one  quart  to  a  proper 
consistence ;  strain,  and  flavor.     Nutritious. 

JELLY,  ISINGLASS.  Syn.  Confection- 
er's Jelly.      Gelatina    Ictiiyocolla.      Prep. 


Isinglass  dissolved  in  water  by  boiling,  and  evapo- 
rated till  it  jellies  on  cooling.  To  render  it  qnita 
transparent,  it  should  be  clarified  with  white  of 
tgg'  (See  Calves^  Feet  Jellv.)  Mi^k,  wine, 
and  spices  may  be  added*  according  to  taate.  I| 
oz.  of  good  isinglass  makes  a  pint  of  very  strong 
jelly.     (See  Blancmange.) 

JELLY,  RESTORATIVE.  (Dr.  RadcUflb.) 
Prep.  Boil  a  leg  of  pork  in  water  3  gallons,  till 
reduced  to  1  gallon,  poor  off  the  Uqoid,  when  cold 
remove  the  fat,  add  ^  oz.  each  of  mace  and  nut- 
megs, again  boil,  and  strain. 

JELLY,  RICE.  Syn,  Cremb  dk  Rib.  Rice 
3  spoonfuls ;  boil  in  waiter,  add  10  sweet  and  5  bit- 
ter almonds,  and  enough  sugar ;  make  an  emol- 
sion,  and  flavor  with  cinnamon  or  orange-flower 
water. 

JELLY,  SAGO.  Soak  sago  in  cold  water  one 
hour,  strain,  and  boil  in  fresh  water  till  it  becomes 
transparent ;  then  add  wine,  sugar,  clear  broth, 
milk,  or  spices,  to  flavor.  1  oz.  of  sago  makes  a 
pmt  of  jelly. 

JELLY\  TAPIOCA.  As  the  last.  Itinaybe 
flavored  with  lemon  juice  and  peel,  wine,  or  spices 
at  pleasure.  1  oz.  of  tapioca  makes  a  pint  of 
jeUy. 

JELLIES,  FRUIT.  These  are  all  prepared 
by  boiling  the  strained  juice  of  the  fruit  mixed  with 
about  ha&  its  weight  of  refined  sugar,  until  it  jel- 
Ues  on  cooling,  observing  to  carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  The  process  should  be  conducted 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  it  b  preferable  not  to  add  the 
sugar  until  the  juice  is  somewhat  concentrated,  as 
by  lengthened  boiluig  the  quality  of  the  sugar  is 
iujured. 

Jellies  are  placed  in  pots  or  glasses,  like  jams. 
The  following  are  the  principal  jruit  jellies : — 

Apple  jelly.  Strained  apple  juice  1  quart;  sa- 
gar  1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  jelly.  When  apple  juice  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  fruit  may  be  boiled  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  it,  and  the  liquor  pressed  out 
and  used  as  juice. 

Barberry  jelly.  (Gelatina  berberonun,  P.  E.  1744. 
Rob  de  berberis.)  Barberries  and  refined  sugar 
equal  parts ;  as  last  One  pint  of  the  strained 
juice  to  sugai*  6  or  8  oz.  makes  a  better  jelly. 

Cherry  jelly.  1.  Cornelian  cherry  jelly,  (Robde 
cornis.)  Cornelian  cherries  1  lb.;  water  \  plot; 
bruise,  boil,  strain ;  add  sugar  6  oz.,  and  boil  till 
the  liquid  jellies. — ^2.  Kentish  cherr>' jelly,  {Roh  de 
cerasis.)  Strained  juice  1  pint ;  refined  sugar  6 
oz. ;  boil  down  as  before. 

Currant  jelly,  (Rob  de  ribes.)  1.  Juice  of  any 
variety  of  currants  1  pint ;  white  sugar  6  to  8  oz. ; 
as  before.  Black  currant  juice  requires  the  most 
sugar ;  some  add  twice  the  above  quantity  of  sugar 
to  cither  sort. — ^3.  Strained  juice  and  powdered  re- 
fined sugar  e<iual  parts ;  mix,  stir  for  3  or  4  iKNirs, 
and  put  it  into  glasses ;  in  about  3  days  it  will  con- 
crete into  a  jelly.  Other  fruit  juice  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  especially  gooseberry  juice. 

Elderberry  jelly,  (Rob  of  elderberries  with  su- 
gar. Rob  baccarum  sambuci  cum  sacchara)  1. 
Juice  of  elderberries  4  lbs. ;  sugar  1  to  2  lbs. — 2. 
Juice  1  gallon  ;  sugar  5^  lbs. ;  produces  about  one 
half  the  weight  of  jelly. 

Gooseberry  jelly.  Dissolve  sug^  in  one  third  of 
its  weight  of  water,  by  boiling ;  it  win  be  neariy 
solid  when  cold ;  add  an  equal  weight  of  goose- 
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beny  juice,  and  boil  as  before.  Much  boiling  pre- 
Tents  it  gelatinizing.     (See  Currant  Jelly.) 

Hybitcus  jelly.    Juice  and  sugar  equal  parts. 

Lemon  jelly.  Isinglass  2  oz.;  water  1  quart, 
boil,  add  sugar  1  lb.;  clarify,  and  when  nearly 
cold,  add  the  juice  of  5  lemons,  and  the  grrated  yel- 
low rinds  of  2  oranges  and  2  lemons ;  mix  well, 
stram  off  the  peel,  and  put  it  into  glasses. 

Orange  jelly.  Orange  juice  1  pint ;  let  it  stand 
OTer  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  3  or  4  of  the  oranges 
for  a  few  hours,  then  strain,  and  add  loaf  sugar  ^ 
lb.  or  more ;  isinglass  2  oz.,  dissolved  in  water  1 
pint ;  mix,  and  put  it  into  glasses  before  it  cools. 

Plum  jelly,  (Rob  prunorum  acidorum.)  Unripe 
plums  8  lbs. ;  sugar  6  or  7  lbs.  Ripe  plums  take 
lees  sugar. 

Bunch  jelly.  Isinglass  2  oz. ;  sugar  1|  lbs. ;  wa- 
ter I  pint ;  ^asolye,  add  lemon  juice  \  pint ;  the 
peels  of  2  lemons  i^id  2  oranges,  and  \  pint  each 
ci  rum  and  brandy ;  keep  it  in  a  covered  vessel 
until  cold,  then  liquefy  it  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
strain,  and  pour  it  into  moulds.  A  pleasant  and 
deceptive  way  of  swallowing  alcohol. 

Quince  jfllVi  (Gelatma  cydoniorum.  Rob  cy- 
doniorum,  P.  E.  1744.)  Qumce  jelly  3  lbs.;  re- 
fined surar  1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  jelly. 

Raspberry  jeUy.  Juice  2  lbs. ;  sugar  1  lb. ;  boil 
down. 

Strawberry  jelly  b  made  the  same  way. 

*«*  The  oreceding  fruit  jams  and  jellies  are  re- 
frigerant and  laxative ;  they  are  mostly  employed 
as  relishes,  &^. 

JERVIN.  A  peculiar  alkaloid,  found  by  Simon, 
a<«ociated  with  barytin,  in  the  rhizomes  of  white 
hellrboie.     It  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 

JUICE  Syn.  Succus,  (Lat.)  Sue;  Jus, 
( Fr.)  The  reader  i»  referred  to  the  article  Vege- 
TABLK  Juices  for  the  method  of  obtaining  and  pre- 
^rving  these  liquids,  especially  the  expregaed 
juice*  employed  in  medicine,  and  termed  alcoola- 
tnrett  by  the  French.  The  principal  juices  of  com- 
merce are — CrmoN  Juice,  (suecus  citri,  acetontas 
dtras,)  chiefly  imported  from  Italy  in  large  casks ; 
— Lemon  Juice,  {succm  limontB,)  ttom  lemons 
that  spoil  before  they  can  be  sold ;  also  imported  ; 
— Oranoc  Juice,  (jsuccu*  aurantii,)  obtained  from 
the  same  sources  as  that  of  lemons. — Concentra- 
ted Orange  Juice,  {9uecus  spittatut  aurantii, 
rel  aurantiorum,)  and  Concentrated  Lemon 
Juice,  (9uccu*  spissatus  limonum,)  are  prepared 
by  evaporating  the  fresh  juices  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sugar,  and  are 
employed  as  substitutes  for  the  fruit,  where  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained. 

JUICE,  REFINED.  Prep.  Italian  jiiice  4 
lbs. ;  gum  arable  1  lb. ;  water  q.  s. ;  dissolve/strain, 
gently  evaporate  to  a  pilular  consistence,  then  roll 
into  imall  cylinders,  cut  into  lengths,  and  after- 
wards polish  them  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a 
box.  ^  An  inferior  kmd  is  mMe  of  equal  parts  of 
liquorice  and  common  glue,  but  may  readily  be 
discovered  by  its  less  grateftil  taste.  Expectorant ; 
used  as  a  lozenge  to  allay  coughs.  (See  Ernucr 
OP  Liquorice.) 

JULEP.  8yn.  Julap.  Julapium;  Juispus, 
XLaL)  Julep,  (Fr.)  This  term  was  formeriy 
applied  to  those  preparations  at  present  called  mix- 
tures.    (See  Mixtures,  and  the  following.) 

JULEP,  ACID.  Syn.  Julapium  aoioum.  Prep, 
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(Fr.  H.)  Muriatic  acid  3j  ;  simple  sirup  ^  ;  wa- 
ter \  pint ;  mix.  Dose.  1  or  2  tablcspoonfuis  3  or 
4  times  a  day,  after  a  course  of  mercury. 

JULEP,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  Jul.  Calmans. 
Potio  anodtna.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Lettuce  wa- 
ter f  iv ;  sirup  of  opium  oij  ;  orange-flower  water 
3yj ;  to  lull  pain. 

JULEP,  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Jul.  Camphor*. 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Camphor  25  gri. ;  powdered  gum 
JsB  ;  simple  or  spearmmt  water  j[viij  ;  make  an 
emulsion.  Anodyne,  sedative.  Dose.  2  or  3  ta- 
blcspoonfuis or  more,  in  hysteria,  chorea,  stran- 
gury, dtc 

JULEP,  DIAPHORETIC.  Syn.  Jul.  dia- 
PHORETicuM.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Compound  mint  wa- 
ter Jiv ;  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  Jij ;  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  ammonia  3ij  ;  white  sugar  3vj  to 
Jj.    Dose.  1  tablespoonful  in  fevers,  &c. 

JULEP,  GUM.  Syn.  Jul.  Gummosum.  Potio 
GUMMOSA.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Gum  3ij ;  sirup  of  al- 
thea  ^  ;-  orange-flower  water  Jss  ;  water  f  ilj ; 
mix.  Demulcent  Dose.  A  tablespoonful  ad  li- 
bitum. 

JULEP,  LEMON.  Syn.  Jul.  Limonum.  Prep. 
(Germ.  H.)  Bariey-water  1^  pints ;  lemon  shnp 
5ij ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  20  drops ;  mix.  Demul- 
cent and  diaphoi^ic. 

JULEP,  ROSE.  Syn.  Jul.  Rosatum.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Sugar  lb.  ij ;  rose-water  lb.  j ;  dissolve 
and  filter.  A  pleasant  demulcent,  especially  if 
mucilage  Jiv  bis  added.  Violet,  Elder,  and 
Orange-plower  Juleps,  as  weU  as  several  others 
from  demulcent  or  odorous  flowers,  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  regulating  the  flavor  by 
property  apportioning  the  quantity  of  distilled  wa- 
ter ;  simple  water  being  added,  if  required,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

JULEP,  SQUILL.  Syn.  JyL.  Scilla  Jul. 
SciLLiTicuM.  Frep.  Sirup  of  squills  Jij  ;  sweet 
fennel,  aniseed,  or  pennyroyal -water  Jiv ;  mix.  In 
coughs  and  hoarseness.  Dose.  1  or  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  every  3  or  4  hours. 

JULifP,  SEDATIVE.  Syn.  Jul.  Sedati- 
vuM.  Prep.  (I^erquin.)  Camphor  6  grs. ;  com- 
pound spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  3iss ;  nitre  12  grs. ; 
orange-flower  water  }iij ;  sirup  of  althea  3iij ;  si- 
rup of  poppies  3ij ;  mix.  « 

JULEP,  TONIC.  Syn.  Juu  Tonicum.  Prep. 
(Fr.  H.)  Sulphate  of  quinine  12  grs. ;  water  ^iv  ; 
add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  to  effect  solu- 
tion ;  when  dissolved,  further  add  compound  tinc- 
ture of  gentian  Jj  t  an<l  ^^?  ^^  orange-peel  or 
roses  q.  s.  to  make  a  six-ounce  mixture.  Dose. 
A  tablespoonful  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

JUNKET,  DEVONSHIRE.  Prep.  Put  warm 
milk  into  a  bowl ;  turn  it  with  a  little  rennet ;  then 
add  some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cinnamon  on 
the  top,  without  breaking  the  curd. 

KADODULE.  (From  Mcd(,  bad,  and  Mm^v, 
smell)  The  theoretical  radical  of  a  series  of  com- 
pounds, the  best  known  of  which  is  CadeVs  fuming 
liquor.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  substances : — 

Oxide  op  Kadodule.  {Alkarsine.  Cadefs 
fuming  liquor.)  Acetate  of  potassa  and  arsenious 
acid,  equal  parts ;  mix ;  slowly  heat  to  redness  in 
a  glass  retort,  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  connect- 
ed with  a  receiver  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
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Separale  the  heavier  liquid  that  distibi  over,  ap- 
tate  it  with  water,  and  rectify  it  along  with  caustic 
potaasa,  in  an  atnK)8phere  of  carbonic  acid.  By  a 
second  rectification  over  lime  or  baryta  it  may  be 
obtained  anliydrous.  A  colorlen  liquid,  boiling  at 
300°,  congealing  at — 10®  F.,  and  evolving  a  very 
ofTeiwive  odor,  resembling  areeniureted  hydrogen. 
**  It  is  highly  poisonous  in  every  shape."  It  pos- 
semies  feeble  boHic  properties,  is  aolublo  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  inflames 
spontaneously  by  exposure  to  the  air. — Sulphukrt 
or  Kadodule  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  kadodulo  and  hydrosulphuret  of  sulphu> 
ret  of  barium  ;  a  colorless  fetid  liquid,  heavier  Uian 
water,  and  very  poisonous. — (/Yamur  or  Kaooihjle 
is  obtained  by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bicyunide  of  mercur>',  along  with  alkareine ;  fusible, 
volatile  crystals. — C^uloride  of  Kaiiodi'le  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  alkarsino  and  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury ;  a  colorless  liquid,  depositing  crystals  of  oxy- 
cAloride  of  kadodulet  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.— looiDK,  Bromide,  and  Fluoride  of  Ka- 
DODULR  resemble  the  last,  and  are  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner. — Kadodtlic-Acid  {Alkargen)  is 
obtained  when  alkonine  is  gradually  exposed  to 
the  dir,  in  the  cold.  As  soon  as  a  semi-aolid  mass 
^  is  formed,  it  muht  bo  treated  with  cold  \i*ater,  the 
solution  evaporated  till  it  solidifies,  and  then  press- 
ed in  bibulous  paper,  to  remove  hydrarsine ;  the 
retiiduum  is  dissolved  in  boiling  afaeolutc  alcohol, 
und  is  again  obtained  in  crystals  as  the  liquid 
cools ;  by  repeating  the  process  several  times  with 
alcohol,  or  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  in 
a  water-bath,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  final  crystallization 
from  alcohol,  pure  kadodylie  acid  m  obtained. 
Brittle,  glossy,  prismatic  crystals,  delkiuescent, 
inodorous,  tasteless,  and  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
cohol. 

*«*  All  the  preparations  of  kadodulo  are  exceed- 
ingly poittonouSf  und  therefore  great  caution  should 
bo  exerciwd  in  experimenting  on  them.  Kven 
very  small  quantities  of  their  vapors  cause  vomit- 
mfr,  nuiiihnesH  of  the  extremities,  fainting,  and 
other  alarming  symptoms.  They  all  evolve  a  most 
ofTeiiNivR  odor,  and  this  property  has  led  Bunsen  to 
propose  the  followiufr  tent  for  arsenic  and  the 
art'lates  : — A  metallic  sublhnate  boiled  with  water 
containing  air  until  diwolved.  the  solution  mixed  with 
potash  and  acetic  acid,  evaporated  to  dr\'ness,  and 
the  residuum  heated  in  a  test  tube,  will  evolve  the 
horrible  odors  of  alkarsinr,  if  antenic  be  present. 
This  odor  is  rendered  even  more  offensive  by  the 
addition  of  proto<rliloride  of  tin  to  the  ignited  moss. 
As  a  test  for  the  acetates,  the  addition  of  iMtaasa 
and  arsenie  must  be  added.  (Vide  Turner's  Chem., 
7th  ed.,  and  also  the  Researches  of  Berzelius,  and 
the  more  recent  on«»s  of  Bunsen.) 

K  A  L  K  II)  O  S  C  O  P  K.  (From  >ca\of,  pretty ; 
ci^aj.  form  ;  und  <T»o»fu»,  /  rif if.)  A  pleasing, 
phildsopliical  toy.  invented  by  Sir  David  Bre^-ster, 
wliirli  firesents  to  the  eye  a  series  of  symmetrical 
clianjjinj,' views.  It  is  fonned  as  follows: — Two 
sli|M  of  HJivered  glass,  from  G  to  10  inches  long, 
and  fnuii  an  iiieh  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
rather  narrowtT  at  one  end  than  the  other,  are 
joined  together  lenfrfhwise.  by  one  of  their  edges, 
by  means  of  a  piect*  of  wilk  or  cloth,  glued  on  their 
backs ;    they  are  then  placed  in  a  tube  (tin  or 


pasteboard)  blackened  inside,  and  a  iiltle  km^ 
than  H  necessary  to  cootain  them,  and  are  fixed, 
by  means  of  small  pieces  of  coii;,  with  their  fara 
at  any  angle  to  each  other,  that  is  an  even  aJiqnet 
part  of  4  right  angles,  (as   the   one-sixth,  one- 
eighth,  one-tenth,  £c.)    The  one  end  of  tb«*  tabe 
is  then  closed  with  an  opaque  acreen.  or  cover, 
through  which  a  small  eyehole  is  made  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  other  end  fitted,  first  with  a  plate  of 
common  i^aas.  and  at  the  dwtance  of  about  \  of 
an  inch,  with  a  plain  piece  of  slightly  gru-nni 
glass,  parallel  to  tiie  former ;  in  the  interuiediair 
space  or  cell  are  placed  the  objects  to  form  Hif 
images.    These  consist  of  color^  pieces  of  els**, 
glass  beads,  or  any  other  colored  diaphonous  lwdir». 
sufficiently  small  to  move  freely  in  the  cell.  mJ 
to  assume  new  positions  when  the  tube  is  iJiaken 
or  turned  round.     A  tube  so  prepared  pRwnts  u 
infinite  number  of  changing  and  symmrtncjl  pic- 
tures, no  oneTof  which  can  be  exactly  reproducML 
This  toy  is  easily  constructed,  and  m  very  inex* 
pensive  ;  as  any  common  tube  of  tin  or  pasteboard 
may  be  used,  and  strips  of  glass  smoked  oo  ok 
side  will  answer  for  mirroni     Kaleidoscopes  sit 
commonly  called  fiotter-glasses. 

KERMES  MINERAL.  Syn.  KKaiiEs  Mnii- 
Aua  Prep.  I.  Black  sesquisulphun*t  of  antimo- 
ny 4  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  potash  1  lb. ;  boil  in  wsier 
2  gallons,  for  half  an  hour,  filter,  and  cool  ^lom-l\  : 
the  kennes  will  be  depoMtcd  as  the  solution  cook 
and  must  be  washed  with  water  and  dried.  Tbr 
undissolved  portion  of  sesquisulphuret  of  antimony 
may  be  boiled  again  several  times  with  fre^h  pot- 
ash and  water.  The  Ikjuor  decanted  ofl*  the  kennsi 
will  yield  the  Golden  SiTLFHiniBT  or  Axtimustt. 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid ;  the  acetic  being  genrr- 
ally  used  for  this  purpose. 

II.  Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  1  lb. ;  carbon- 
ate of  potash  i  lb. ;  floweri  of  sulphur  1  ox. ;  mil. 
melt,  cool,  powder,  boil  in  water  q.  sl  ;  filter  wbile 
hot ;  the  kennes  is  deposited  as  the  liquid  rook 
and  must  be  well  washed  with  water. 

III.  (CluzelVs  kermes.)  Sulphuret  of  antinxmr 
4  parts ;  cr>-stallized  carbonate  of  soda  90  partu : 
water  1000  parts ;  boil  for  30  to  45  minutes,  filtfr 
while  hot  into  a  warm  vewel,  and  cool  ver\*  slow- 
ly ;  in  24  honrs  collect  the  kennes,  modVratHy 
wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  at  70  or  ^0^  l\ 
folded  up  in  paper,  to  exclude  the  air  and  li|^ 

Remarks.  The  first  two  formula*  yield  an  or- 
ange-red powder ;  the  third  a  vor>'  diark  cnmioD 
powder,  of  a  smooth  velvety  appearance.  It  >  • 
hydrated  orysulphuret  of  antimony,  ^(lay  Lut- 
sac ;)  a  hydrated  sesquisulphuret,  ;Bcnfliii& 
Dose.  ^  gr.  to  4  grs.  as  a  diaphoretic,  cathartic,  or 
emetic.  It  occn|Mes  in  foreign  practice  the  piace 
of  our  James*s  Powder. 

KETCHUP.  Syn.  Catwf.  Katchitf.  Pref 
I.  {Camp  ketchup.)  Old  strong  beer  2  quar#; 
white  wine  1  quart ;  anchovies  4  oz. :  mix.  k»I  for 
10  minutes,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  of 
peeled  shalotes  3  oz. ;  mace,  nutmegs,  ginger,  sod 
black  pepper,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  macerate  for  14  dan 
and  bottle. 

II.  {Cucumber  ketchup.)  From  ripe  cueum- 
hers,  in  the  same  way  as  mushroom  ketchup 
Mixed  with  cream,  or  melted  butter,  it  form*  si 
excellent  white  sauce  for  fowls,  &c. 

III.  {For  sea  stores.)     Stale  strong  beer  1  pi- 
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loo ;  anchoyies  1  ^  lbs. ;  peeled  shalotes  1  lb. ; 
bfviaed  mace,  mustard  seed,  and  cloves,  of  each 
(  ox. ;  bruised  pepper  and  ginger,  of  each  \  oz. ; 
muhroom  ketchup  and  vinegar,  of  each  1  quart ; 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  put  it  into  a  bottle,  cork, 
and  macerate  for  14  days,  frequently  shaking; 
thm  strain  throagh  flannel,  and  bottle  for  use. 
This,  like  the  last,  makes  good  white  sauce,  and 
l^n  well' 

iV.  {Mutkroom  ketchup,) — a.  Sprinkle  mush> 
room  flaps,  gathered  in  September,  with  common 
salt,  stir  them  occasionally  for  2  or  3  days,  then 
lightly  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  add  to  each  gal- 
Im,  bruised  cloves  and  mustard  seed,  of  each  ^ 
ei. ;  bruised  allspice,  black  pepper,  and  ginger,  of 
eaeh  1  oz. ;  gently  heat  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
eoirered  vessel,  macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain ; 
ihould  it  exhibit  any  indications  of  change  in  a 
Ibw  weeks,  bring  it  again  to  the  boiling  point,  with 
•  little  more  spice.— 6.  Mushroom  juice  2  gallons  ; 
pimento  2  oz. ;  cloves,  black  pepper,  mustard  seed, 
and  ginger,  of  each,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  salt  1  lb.,  or  to 
taste  ;  shaIote4,3  o^ ;  gently  simmer  for  1  hour  in 
a  oovered  vessel,  cool,  strain,  and  bottle. — c.  Juice 
100  gallons ;  black  pepper  9  lbs. ;  allspice  7  lbs. ; 
finger  5  lbs. ;  cloves  1  lb. ;  salt  as  required ;  all 
omised ;  gently  simmer  In  a  covered  tin  boiler  for 
1  hour.  *«*  A  glazed  earthenware,  or  well''tm- 
med  copper  pan,  should  alone  be  used  for  heating 
this  or  any  other  ketchup  in,  as  the  salt  and  juice 
n|ndly  corrode  the  copper,  and  render  the  ketchup . 
poisoaoiis. 

V.  {Oyster  ketchup.)  Pulp  the  fish,  and  to 
eaeb  pint  add  sherry  wine,  or  very  strong  old  ale, 
1  pint ;  salt  1  oz. ;  mace  \  oz, ;  black  popper  1  dr.; 
boil  10  minutes,  strain,  cool,  bottle,  and  to  each 
bottle  add  a  spoonful  or  two  of  brandy.  Cockle 
Kktchup  and  Mussbl  KETcnur  are  made  in  the 
•ame  way.  Used  to  flavor  sauces  when  the  fish 
are  out  of  season. 

YI.  {Pontac  ketchup.)  Elderberry  juice  and 
fltrong  vinegar,  of  each  1  pint ;  anchovies  ^  lb. ; 
•lialoteand  spice  to  flavor;  boil  for  5  minutes,  cool, 
fltzain,  and  bottle.     Used  to  make  fish  sauce. 

VII.  {Tomato  ketchup.)  Prepared  like  mush- 
room ketchup,  except  that  a  little  Chili  vinegar  is 
oommonly  added. 

YIII.  {Walnut  ketchup.) — a.  Expressed  juice 
of  young  walnuts,  when  tender,  1  gallon ;  boil, 
akim,  add  anchovies  2  lbs. ;  shalotes  1  lb. ;  cloves 
and  mace,  of  each  1  oz. ;  1  clove  of  garlic,  sliced ; 
aimmer  in  a  covered  vessel  for  15  minutes,  strain, 
oool,  and  bottle,  adding  a  little  fresh  spice  to  each 
bottle,  and  salt  as  required.  Will  keep  in  a  cool 
place  for  20  yeank — b.  Green  walnut  shells  16  gal- 
koa ;  salt  4  lbs. ;  mix,  and  beat  together  for  a  week, 
press  out  the  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon  add  all- 
spice 4  oz. ;  ginger  3  oz. ;  pepper  and  cloves,  of 
each  2  OS. ;  an  bruised ;  simmer  for  half  an  hour. — 
c  Walnut-juice  1  gallon ;  vinegar  1  quart ;  Brit- 
ish anchovies  (sprats)  3  or  4  lbs. ;  pimento  3  oz. ; 
ginger  \  oz. ;  long  pepper  ^  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ; 
ahsJotes  2  oz.;  boil  and  bottle. — d.  Juice  of  walnut 
dielLs  30  gallons ;  salt  1  bushel ;  allspice  and  sha- 
lotes, of  each  6  lbs. ;  ginger,  garlic,  and  horse- 
rMiish,  of  each  3  lbs. ;  essence  of  anchovies  3  gal- 
lons ;  simmer  as  before. 

IX.  {Wine  ketchup,)  Mushroom  or  walnut 
ketchup  1  quart ;  chopped  anchovies   )  lb. ;  20 


shalotes  ;  scraped  horseradish  2  oz. ;  spice  as  usual ; 
simmer  for  15  minutes ;  cool,  add  white  and  red 
wine,  of  each  1  pint ;  macerate  for  1  week,  strain 
and  bottle. 

KIN^C  ACID.  Discovered  by  Hoffman  in 
cinchona  bark,  in  1790.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
kinate  of  Umet  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  to  the  consistence 
of  a  sirup,  when  crystals  will  be  gradually  deposit- 
ed. It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms 
salts  called  Kinates.  Kinate  of  lime  is  obtained 
from  an  acidulated  infusion  of  cinchona  bark,  by 
adding  an  excess  of  lime,  filtering,  evaporating  to 
a  sirup,  and  setting  the  liquid  tm\&,  when  crystals 
will  form. 

KING'S  YELLOW.  Syn,  Hartal.  Sesqui- 
suLPHURET  OF  Arsenic.  A  boauUful  golden  yel- 
low pigment,  prepared  from  orpiment  by  sublima- 
tion. The  finest  kind  is  imported  from  China, 
Japan,  and  Burmah.    See  Arsenic. 

KINO,  FACTITIOUS.  Logwood  48  lbs. ;  tor- 
mentil  root  16  lbs. ;  madder  root  12  lbs. ;  water  q.  s. ; 
make  a  decoction ;  add  catechu  16  lbs. ;  dissolve, 
strain,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Prod.  24  lbs. 
Extract  of  mahogany  is  also  coomaonly  sold  for 
kino. 

KIRCHWASSER.  Syn,  Kirschenwasser. 
A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in  Germany  from 
bruised  cherries.  From  the  rude  manner  in  which 
it  is  obtained,  and  from  the  distillation  of  the  cher- 
ry-stones (which  contain  prussic  acid)  with  the 
liquor,  it  usually  has  a  very  nauseous  taste,  and  is 
frequently  poumnout, 

KCECHLIN'S  LIQUID.  Prep.  Copper  filings 
96  grs. ;  liquor  of  anmidnia  Jij ;  digest  till  the  li- 

3uor  turns  of  a  full  blue,  filter,  add  muriatic  acid 
V  12  grs. ;  distilled  water  5  lbs. ;  mix.  Dooe.  1 
to  2  teaspoonfuls  daily  in  scrofula. 

KOMENIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  discov- 
ered by  Robiquet,  and  most  easily  obtained  by 
boiling  meconic  acid  with  strong  muriatic  acid. 
It  forms  crystalline  grains,  and  strikes  a  blood-red 
color  with  the  persalts  of  iron.  With  the  basis  it 
forms  salts  called  Komenates. 

KOUMISS.  A  liquor  prepared  by  the  Calmucs, 
by  fermenting  mare's  milk,  previously  kept  till 
sour,  and  then  skimmed.  By  distillation  it  yieldsi 
a  spirit  called  raekt  racky,  or  araka;  21  lbs.  of 
fermented  milk  yield  about  |  of  a  pint  of  low 
wines,  and  this,  by  rectification,  fully  ^  of  a  pint 
oi  strong  alcoholf 

KRAMERIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  substance 
found  by  M.  Peschier,  of  Geneva,  in  rhatany  root, 
(Krameria  triandria,)  and  to  which  he  ascribes  its 
stypticity. 

KUSTITIEN'S  METAL.  Prep,  Malleable 
iron  1  lb. ;  heat  to  whiteness,  and  add  of  antimo- 
ny 5  oz. ;  Molucca  tin  24  lbs. ;  mix  under  char- 
coal, and  cool.  Used  to  tin  iron  and  other  metals ; 
it  polishes  without  a  blue  tint,  b  hard,  and  is  free 
from  lead  and  arsenic. 


LABDANUM,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep,  I. 
Gums  anime,  copal,  lac,  and  mastich,  of  each  2 
lbs. ;  gum  arabic  3  lbs. ;  catechu  and  common 
Spanish  juice,  of  each  1  lb. ;  sirup  of  tolu  8  oz. ; 
essences  of  ambergris  and  musk,  of  each  2  os. ; 
melt  together. 
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TI.  Yellow  wax,  rosin,  and  lard,  equal  parts ; 
nieU,  and  color  with  powdered  ivory  black. 

LABELS,  INSOLUBLE.  I.ay  a  coat  of 
etrained  white  of  e^r^  over  the  label,  and  unme- 
diately  put  the  vesHci  into  the  upper  portion  of  a 
common  steampan,  or  otherwl8e  expose  it  to  a 
gentle  heat  till  the  albumen  coagulates  and  turns 
opaque,  then  take  it  out  -and  dry  it  in  an  oven,  at 
a  heat  of  about  212°  ;  the  opaque  white  film  will 
then  become  hard  and  transparent,  and  resist  the 
action  of  oils,  spiritfl,  and  water.  (Chem.,  iii.  158.) 
The  labels  on  bottles  containing  acids  or  alkaline 
eolutioHR,  should  be  either  etched  upon  the  g;lass 
by  fluoric  acid,  or  bo  written  with  incorrodible  ink. 
(See  Inks  and  ETniixo.) 

LABORATt>RY.  Stjn.  Elaboratort.  La- 
BORAToiRK,  (/*>.)  Laboratorium,  (Lfl/.,  frooi 
ItborOf  I  labor.)  A  place  fitted  up  for  tlie  per- 
formance of  chemical  operations.  It  was  our  in- 
tention to  have  described  the  best  mode  of  fitting 
up  a  chemical  and  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory, 
both  on  the  small  and  large  scale,  and  also  to  have 
presented  the  reader  with  a  copper-plate  engraving 
of  the  laborator)'  of  (iriessen,  but  from  want  of 
room  we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  the  article 
and  illustrations.  We  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  recommending  the  reader  to  consult 
the  last  edition  of  Faraday^s  "  Chemical  Manip- 
ulatiorif'*  a  work  replete  with  correct  and  valuable 
information.  Among  Portable  Laboratories, 
the  rheaiK*Mt  and  best  arranged  are  those  of  Mr. 
Uol»vrt  Bt»st  Ede,  of  Dorking,  which  may  be  pur- 
ch:uH.'d  at  prices  var)'ing  from  16«.  to  £S  or  £9. 
That  at  the  former  price  contains  more  than  40 
chemical  preparations  and  appropriate  apparatus, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  amuse  the  juvenile  experi- 
mentulist,  and  ut  the  same  time  to  aflbrd  him  a 
n'ady  intrrHluction  to  chemical  knowledge.  The 
chrmicnl  laboratory^  or  portable  chemical  cabinet t 
ul  the  higher  price,  contains  upwards  of  130  select 
chemical  preparations  and  newly-in vented  appa- 
ratus, and  JH  calculated  for  |)erforining  experiments 
both  of  demonstration  and  resc'arch,  with  perfect 
readin^'^s  and  nafety,  either  in  the  drawing-room 
or  rhiw-room.  It  is  also  very  elegantly  aud  com- 
pactly got  up,  and  forms  u  suitable  object  for  the 
iude-table  of  ever)'  student.  This  cabinet  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  Prof.  Grahain,  which  is  no 
ordinary'  recommendation. 

LAC.  6'y«.  Laql'e,  (Fr.)  Lack,  (C?fr.)  Lac- 
CKt  (Lat.)  Slick  lac,  (lacca  in  ramulut^  lacca  in 
haculin ;)  seed  lac,  {lacca  in  prania^  lacca  in 
neminiM;)  lump  lac,  (lacca  in  maanin;)  shell  lac, 
(lacca  in  tabulin.)  All  the  preceding  differ  only 
in  color  and  form.  Shell  lac  is  moe<t  generally 
used  :  the  ]>ulest  is  the  best.  They  are  all  said  to 
be  calefacicnt,  attenuant,  aperient,  diaphoretic, 
and  diuretic.  Lac  is  usi^d  in  dentifrices,  in  var- 
nishes, lacquers,  and  sealing-wax,  and  to  make 
toys  and  trinketa 

LAC  DYE.  A  coloring  substance  used  to  dye 
scarh't,  imi>orted  from  the  East  Indies  in  small 
cubical  cakes.  It  is  pn'pored  by  digesting  ground 
stick  lac  in  water,  and  evaporatmg  the  colored  in- 
funion  to  drvnoss. 

« 

LAC  LAKE.  Syn.  Lac  Color.  East  I.\- 
dian  Cociii.nfai-  a  su|»enor  kind  of  lac  dye, 
also  imported,  and  prepared  by  dissolving  out  the 
color  of  ground  stick  lac  by  means  of  a  weak  al- 


kaline solution,  and  then  precipitating  it  aloag 
with  alumina  by  adding  a  acrfution  cf  alum.  Ei- 
ther of  the  above  disHolved  in  an  eqoal  weight  of 
muriatic  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*19,  and  holding  in  sula- 
tion  about  -^^  of  grain  tin,)  by  digestion  for  about 
G  hours,  and  then  added  to  hot  water,  along  viib 
about  as  much  tartar  aa  lac  d}*e,  \  that  quantity 
of  ground  sumach,  and  about  \  of  nolotiou  of  tin. 
dyes  cloth  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color ;  1  Un  of  guul 
lac  dye  is  sufficient  for  10  Iba.  of  cloth.  In  ftomt 
cases  the  stuff  is  first  yellowed  with  quercitroa. 

LAC  VARNISH.  (AQUEOUS.)  Prep.  Pafe 
shellac  5  oz. ;  borax  1  oz. ;  water  1  pint ;  di^ 
at  nearly  the  boiling  point  until  diaM>lved;  thei 
strain.  Equal  to  the  more  costly  spirit  ramish  for 
many  purposes ;  it  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  wa- 
ter colors,  inks,  &c. ;  when  dry  it  la  waterpniof. 

LAC,  WHITE.  Diswlve  sheUac  in  a  lye  of 
pearlash  or  caustic  potassa  by  boiling  ;  filter,  pa* 
clUorine  through  it  in  excess,  wasli  the  precipitate 
and  digest  Forms  an  excellent  pale  varaish  vicb 
alcohol. 

LAC  FERRATUM.  Prep.  (F.E.  1744.)  Re- 
peatedly quench  rod  hot  iron  ui  freah  milk. 

LACCIC  ACID.  A  cr>'8Ulline.  wine-yellov 
colored,  sour  substance,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  extracted  by  Dr.  John  from  stick  lac 
It  forms  salts  called  Laccates  with  the  bosm 

LACCINE.  A  substance  discovered  in  shcDac 
by  Unverdorben.  It  is  the  portion  left  after  all 
tho  matters  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol, 
have  been  dissolved  out.  Brittle,  yellow,  tranda- 
cent,  soluble  in  caustic  potaasa  and  in  sulpiiaric 
acid. 

LACQUER  Syn.  Lacier.  I^aiE,  {fr:, 
A  solution  chiefly  of  shellac  in  alcuhul,  tiDgnl 
with  saffron,  annotto,  aloes,  aud  other  colonof 
matters.  It  is  applied  to  wood  and  iiutals  to  im- 
part a  golden  color.     (See  Varnish.) 

LACTIC  ACID.  (From  Uc,  milk.^  5ys. 
Acid  of  Milx.  Na.ncric  Acid.  «, UruconacL; 
Acid  Lactiquk,  (Fr.)  Milchsal-rr,  {fJer.)  An- 
DUM  Lactici'm,  {Lat.)  A  sour  sirupy  liquid  djs- 
covered  by  Scheele  in  whey.  AUo  found  in  some 
other  animal  fluids,  and  in  several  vegetable  juices, 
especially  hi  that  of  beet-root 

Prep.  I.  Dissolve  lactate  of  bar\'ta  in  water, 
and  precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  carefully  avoiding  exf^ess ;  evaporate. 

II.  (Scheele.)  Evaporate  sour  whey  to  £»  satn- 
rate  with  slaked  lime,  filter,  add  3  or  4  times  the 
quantity  of  water,  cautiously  precipitate  the  lime 
with  oxalic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dr)n<« 
in  a  water-bath ;  digest  the  residuum  in  slroDC 
alcohol,  filter,  and  again  evaporate.  It  may  be 
then  further  purified  by  saturation  with  bar}!!, 
evaporation,  cr^'stallizution,  re-solution  in  %iatrr. 
and  tho  careful  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
OS  before  ;  lastly  evaporate. 

III.  (Boutron  and  Fn>my.)  Milk  3  or  4  qniru: 
sugar  of  milk  300  to  300  grs. ;  mix,  and  rx\nm 
for  :2  or  3  days  in  an  open  veshel  at  20  to  :2^'  C; 
saturate  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  again  rxiswr  it 
a  moderate  temperature,  saturate  with  iiiorv  k- 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  repeat  the  procrm  natil 
the  wholo  of  the  sugar  of  milk  Ix*  deeompesrd; 
then  coagulate  the  c:uH'iiie  by  beat,  fitter,  exapo- 
rate,  extract  the  arid  lactate  of  soda  by  alcwlMl 
of  sp.  gr.  0*810,  and  derompOHC  it  by  the*  cautJoui 
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•ddilioD  of  dilate  aiilphuric  acid  ;  ania  filler,  dii- 
lil  off*  Ihe  alcohol,  and  evaponte.  The  acid  msy 
be  furlhar  purifitd  aa  lut,  if  required. 

Rrmarki.  The  eraporalion  niionld  be  conduded 
mi  ■  Tcry  ficiillo  lieit,  end  finiahed  over  lulphurtc 
acid,  or  io  lacuo.  Whrn  requind  Eery  pore,  the 
product  or  Ihia  evaponitioa  may  be  lUwIved  io 
ether,  filtered,  and  tlis  ether  remored  by  a  ver^- 
Centle  beat. 

Piop.  The  eirupy  fluid  obtuinrd  as  aboTe,  is 
tnoxjtiKO  i^CTic  acid;  it  is  a  little  heavier  than 
wator,  laiitee  alroDgly  acid,  attracli  moiature  Tnim 
Ibe  air.  and  ia  decompoaed  al  a  heat  of  460°,  with 
Ibe  production  of  cdscretk  or  bubuhed  uictic; 
4CID,  iviilcli  consluli  of  imall  ahiuing  while  crya- 
tal*,  possewing  diS>rcnt  properliea  to  lactic  acid. 
This  new  acid  may  be  purified  by  prcBure  be- 
l»ecQ  bifaalaua  paper  and  aolulion  in  boiling  alca- 
bol,  froin  wliich  it  iHparale*  in  dazzling  white 
crystal*  on  cooling.  By  aolutioD  in  hot  water  and 
rvaporalioa  to  a  limp,  it  become*  converted  into 
furt  Aj/draled  laclie  acid.  With  the  baaea  lactic 
acid  romu  ealla  called  Lictateb,  mot  of  which 
■lay  b«  directly  formed  by  tbe  aolutiOD  of  the  hy- 
dtalea,  hydmtsd  oxides,  or  carbonalea  of  the  baac* 
in  the  diiulo  acid.  LtcTATEi  of  ammonia  polaa- 
M,  lada,  limt,  taryia,  atuinina,  tine,  nieliel, 
liad,  mrrcury,  mofneiio,  iron,  copper,  tilner, 
ukd  of  BODie  other  basea,  have  been  fonned,  but 
MUy  tlma  of  iron  and  line  have  been  need  in 


Uttt,  Lactic  acid  has  been  given  in  dyipepsia, 
ia  goul,  pboephatic  urinary  depositea,  &c.  &c 
From  its  being  one  of  the  natural  conalituenta  of 
Ibe  gastric  juice,  and  from  it«  power  of  di 
a  GODsidereble  quantity  of  phoephals  of 
appears  ver]'  piobablo  thai  it  may  prove  benenctat 
in  the  above  complaints.  It  is  uHually  eihibilnl 
m  the  form  of  loienges  or  solution  ia  sweetened 

LACTOMETER.     Syn.   G«L*CTOHETaa. 


(Fi 


nilk,  G 


t  for  ascertaining  Iht 
quality  of  milk.  The  best  way  of  telling  milh  ii 
la  place  it  in  a  long  graduated  lube,  and  In  allow 
■I  to  rrmain  until  all  the  cream  bu  separated, 
then  to  decant  oS  the  clear  whey,  and  lo  take 
ita  specific  gravity ;  the  result  of  the  two  opera- 
liona,  when  compared  with  the  known  quantity  of 
cream  and  density  of  tho  whey  of  an  average 
■amgde  of  milk,  will  give  the  value  of  Ihe  Hample 
tested.         . 

LACTUCARIUM.  Syn.  Letttcb  Opiuk. 
TimiDACE.  The  iuspintaled  milky  juice  of  the 
taclaca  saliva  or  common  garden  Ipltuce,  obtained 
bj  incision  from  the  flowering  stems.  It  wan  in. 
tniducrd  into  medical  iv»-  t^-  Vi.  Duncan  of  Edin- 
burgh as  a  subalitulc  fur  opium,  as  it'ciercises  tbe 
anodyne  power  without  producing  the  iujurioua 
effect*  of  the  latter  drug.  Various  methods  have 
been  recommended  fat  obtaining  laclDcarium  from 
the  plant  M.  Aubergei  has  (iroptisBd  the  cattiva- 
tttm  of  Ibe  (oeriica  alftisiina  for  thii  pnrpoae. 
This  vBiiely  grows  lo  tbe  height  of  upwards  of  9 
tMt,  with  B  stolk  ij  inchea  in  diametai,  and  af- 
Ibcdi  plenty  of  juice,  which  yieUs  S8  or  99|  of 
dry  matter,  (lactucarium.)  M.  Araaud  of  Nancy 
fMomnieudi  cabbage  or  Batavian  lettuces  for  the 
(tadnetioD  of  lactucaiium.    He  adajXi  Ihe  fbllow- 
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iag  method,  which  appear*  lo  be  the  most  produc- 
tive and  simple  of  any  yet  published: — Belore  tbe 
development  o(  the  lateral  branches,  the  stems  of 
twelve  plants  must  be  cut  a  little  below  the  cmn- 
mencemenl  of  these  btauchM;  the  twelve  plants 
being  cut,  and  returning  to  tbe  Gnt,  a  milky  exu- 
dation ia  found  on  the  cat  portion,  and  on  that 
which  remains  fixed  in  the  earth  ;  this  milky  ein- 
dalion  must  be  adroitly  collected  with  the  end  of 
the  finger,  which  li  afterwards  scraped  on  lli<- 
edge  of  a  amall  ^aas ;  ttie  same  operation  is  per- 
formed on  twelve  olher  heads,  and  so  on.  On  the 
third  day  it  is  repeated  on  every  portion  of  plant 
remaiaing  in  Ihe  ground,  a  thin  tlice  being  fint 
cut  off  tbe  top :  tliis  it  done  eVery  day  until  tif 
root  is  reached.  As  soon  as  the  lactucarium  Ik 
collected,  it  coagulates ;  the  harvest  of  each  day 
should  be  dividnl  into  amall  jHeces,  which  should 
be  placed  on  plaloa.  very  near  each  ottier,  bill 
without  touching,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  two  dayn, 
after  which  they  msy  be  set  ande  in  a  bottle.  In 
this  way  15  or  30  times  the  ordinary  product  in 
obtained.  (Jour,  do  Fharm.  et  de  Chim.,  and 
Chem.,  iii.  360.) 

DoMe.  3  lo  5  gn.  and  npwanfa,  ai  an  anodyne, 
hypnotic,  antiapaamadic,  aod  sedative,  in  chronic 
rheumatiam,  colic,  diairboia,  asthma,  trouUesomo 
coughs,  lie, 

LACTUCIC  ACID.  Obtained  from  thestron^- 
scented  lettuce,  (Lactuca  viroea.)  It  resembles 
dilTcr*  from  it  in  precipitating  the 
m  gTiin,  and  sulphate  of  copper 


protDsalla  of  ir 
iroien. 

LACTUCIN.  The  active  principle  of  lactuca- 
rium. It  exists  in  Ihe  juice  of  several  species  of 
lettuce.  It  is  dissolved  out  of  lactucarium  by  at- 
cobol.  It  ia  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  has  a  saHrou- 
yellow  color,  b  almost  odorless,  very  bitter,  and 
coinbuslible. 

LAENNEC'S  CONTBA-STIMULANT 
DRAUGHT,  i'reji.  Potawo-lanralo  of  anti- 
mony 3  grs. ;  orange  water  f  Jisa ;  sirup  of  pop- 
pies f  9ij  ;  mil.  Every  two  houm  in  pneumonia,  &c. 

LAKE.  Animal  or  vejfrlable  cohmng  mailer, 
precipitated  in  conibiuation  with  oxide  of  tin  or 
I  alumma  ;  usually  tbe  latter.  Tho  term  was  for- 
merly restricted  lo  red  pceparalions  of  tliis  kind, 
but  is  now  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  coni- 
pounds  of  alumina  und  ccdoring  matter.  Lakes 
are  madc^l.  By  adding  asolulion  of  alum,  either 
alone  or  saturated  with  ]iotB<h.  to  an  infusion  or 
decoction  of  the  coloring  Hnbslatice,  and  after  agi- 
tation, precipilatiiig  Ihe  mixture  wilh  a  solution  of 
carbonato  of  polosh.— ^,  By  precipitatrug  a  di^coc- 


a|kal]nD  lye,  by  adding  a  solution  of 
alum. — 3,  Ry  agitating  recently -precipitated  alu- 
mina wilh  a  solution  of  Ihe  coloring  matter,  until 
Ihe  liquid  becomes  nearly  decolored,  or  the  alumi- 
na acquirM  a  suQicienlly  dark  lint.  The  .^rsf 
method  is  usually  employed  for  acidulous  aolutions 
of  coloring  matter,  or  for  those  whose  tint  is  injured 
by  alkalis  ;  Ihe  tteond,  for  those  that  ^re  bright- 
eued,  or  at  least  uninjured  by  alkalis  ;  the  tAird, 
tot  those  ooloring  matters  that  have  a  great  affinilv 
for  gslotinaus  dumina,  and  readily  combine  wilh 
it  by  mere  agitaliou.  By  attention  to  Ihese  gen- 
eral rules,  lake*  may  be  prepared  from  almost  all 
animal  aadvegetablecolorincsabstances  thatyicM 
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their  color  to  water ;  many  of  which  will  be  found 
to  poflseflB  ^at  beauty  and  permanence.  The 
precise  process  adapted  to  each  particular  substance 
may  be  easily  ascertained,  by  takiug  a  few  drops 
of  its  infusion  or  decoction,  and  observing  the  ef- 
fects df  alkalis  and  acids  on  the  color.  The  quan- 
tity of  alum  or  alumina  employed,  should  be  neariy 
Hulficient  to  decolor  the  dye  liquor,  and  the  potash 
should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  alum  as  exactly 
to  precipitate  it,  without  leaving  free  or  carbonated 
alkali  in  the  Ikiutd.  The  fimt  portion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate has  the  deepest  color,  and  the  shade  gradu- 
ally becomes  paler.  A  beautiful  tone  of  violet, 
red,  and  even  purple,  may  be  communicated  to  the  I 
coloring  matter  of  cochineal  by  the  addition  of 
nitro-muriate  or  permuriate  of  tin  ;  the  addition  of 
arseniate  of  potash  (neutral  arsenical  salt)  in  like 
manuer,  gives  shades  which  may  be  sought  for  in 
vain  with  alum  or  alumina.  Lake  should  bo  care- 
fully dried,  and  when  intended  for  sale,  made  up 
into  conical  or  pyramidal  drops,  which  is  done  by 
dropping  the  moist  lake  through  a  small  funnel  on 
a  clean  board. 

LAKK,  BLUE.  Prepared  from  some  of  the 
blue-colored  flowers  ;  fugitive.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  lump  archel,  (laeca  ccBru/ea,)  to  moist 
alumina  colored  with  indigo,  and  to  mixed  sola- 
tions  of  pearlash  and  prussiate  of  potash,  precipi- 
tated with  auother  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
alum ;  permanent  and  beautifuL  (See  Blue, 
Saxon.) 

LAKE,  BRAZIL  WOOD.  S^  Drop  Lake. 
Lacca  in  (sLOsrus.  Prep.  1.  Ground  Brazil  wood 
1  lb. ;  water  4  gals. ;  boil  for  20  mmutes ;  add  1^ 
IbH.  of  alum  dissolved  in  water  ;  mix  well,  decant, 
Htrain,  add  ^  lb.  of  solution  of  tin  to  brighten  the 
color,  and  then  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  pot- 
tLih  or  carbouate  of  soda,  carefully  avoiding  excess. 
Proditrt.  Deep  red.  An  excess  of  alkali  turns  it 
on  the  violet,  und  the  addition  of  cream  of  tartar, 
on  the  brownJHh  red.  The  tint  turns  more  on  the 
iiH'lluw  violet  rod  when  the  solution  of  tin  is  omit- 
t<'d.  Some  ]>on<oii8  use  less,  some  more  alum.  The 
lirvt  portion  of  the  precipitated  lake  has  the  bright- 
est color. 

IL  Add  washed  and  recently-precipitated  alu- 
mina to  a  strong  and  filtered  decoction  of  Brazil 
wood.  Both  the  above  must  be  carefully  collected, 
dried,  and  made  up  into  drops. 

LAKE,  (  ARMINATED.  8yn,  Florence 
Lakk.  Florkntine  do.  Paris  do.  Vienna  do. 
Lacta  Florkxtina.  Prrp.  I.  Boil  the  residuum 
of  coohiuful,  left  in  making  carmiue,  with  repeat- 
*'d  portions  of  water  till  it  ceases  to  yield  color ; 
t'llter  ;  mix  it  with  the  liquor  decanted  off  the  car- 
mine ;  filter  ;  udd  some  recently-precipitated  alu- 
mina, apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  agitato  well.  As 
Hoon  luf  the  alumina  has  absorbed  sufficient  color, 
alluw  the  mixture  tost^ttlo  ;  decant  the  clear  liquid, 
collect  the  lakn  on  a  filter,  and  carefully  dry  it 
The  decanted  li<{uor,  if  still  colored,  may  now  be 
treated  with  frt'sh  alumina  until  exhausted,  and 
thus  a  lake  of  a  second  quality  may  be  obtained. 
Very  fine. 

II.  To  the  color<>d  liquor  obtained  from  the  car- 
mine and  cochineal  as  above,  add  a  solution  of  alum, 
mix  well,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
potash  ;  collect  the  lake  and  dry  it  as  before.  Not 
quite  so  good  as  the  last 


Remmrka,  Some  maken  wid  a  little  solntioa  tt 
tin  to  the  colored  Uqoor  before  adding  the  alum  m 
alumina ;  this  brightens  ibm  color.  The  abov* 
lake  is  a  good  glazing  color  with  oil,  but  has  Iktls 
body. 

LAKE,  GREEN.  Made  by  mixing  blue  aad 
yellow  lakes  together.     Seldom  used. 

LAKE,  MADDER,  ^yji.  Lacca Couvbka. 
Prep.  1.  (Sir  H.  C.  Inglefield.)  Dutch  gnppr 
or  crop  madder  3  oz. ;  tie  it  up  in  a  doth,  brat  t 
well  in  a  pint  of  water  in  m  stoue  mortar,  and  rr- 
peat  the  process  with  fresh  water  (about  5  pintx] 
till  it  ceases  to  yi€;ld  color  ;  boil  the  mixed  liquon 
in  an  earthen  veswl,  pour  it  mte  m  large  btifin : 
add  alum  1  oz. ;  diseolve  in  boiling  water  1  ptut : 
stir  well,  and  while  stirring  pour  in  gradually  of 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  p(2ash  ;oU  of 
tartar)  about  1  ^  oz. ;  let  it  stand  to  settle  until 
cold,  then  pour  off  the  supernatant  yellow  liquor, 
drain,  agitate  the  resklue  with  boiling  watrr  I 
quart ;  decant,  drain,  and  dry.  Product^  ^  ol 
The  Society  of  Arts  voted  their  gold  medal  to  the 
author  of  the  above  formula. 

IL  (Ure.)  Ground  madder  3  Hm.  ;  water  I 
gallon  ;  mix,  macerate  with  agitation  for  10  mis- 
utee,  strain  off  the  water,  and  press  the  remainder 
quite  dry  ;  repeat  the  same  process  a  second  aad 
a  third  time  ;  tlien  add  water  3  qta.,  and  alum  } 
lb.,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  for  3  or  4  hours,  add- 
ing water  as  the  \iqaor  evaporates ;  filter,  fint 
through  a  flannel,  and  when  sufliciently  cold, 
through  paper ;  then  add  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls,  which  mart 
be  washed,  till  the  water  comes  off  colorlesm  and 
then  dried.  If  the  alkali  be  added  in  3  succesHve 
doses,  3  difibrent  lakes  will  be  obtained,  sumeswfciy 
diminishing  in  beauty. 

HI.  Add  acetate  of  lead  to  a  decoction  of  mad- 
der, to  throw  down  the  brown  coloring  matter,  fil- 
ter, then  add  a  solution  of  tin  or  alum,  and  pve- 
cipitato  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  suda  or 
potash. 

LAKE,  ORANCSE.  Preo.  Best  Spanah  aa- 
notto  4  oz. ;  peariash  lib.  or  leoi ;  water  1  gallon : 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  precipitate  with  alum 
1^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  1  gallon,  obsennng  noC 
to  add  the  latter  solution  when  it  ceases  to  pie* 
duce  an  effervescence  or  a  precipitate  ;  vtrain,  sad 
dry  the  sediment  in  small  squares  or  lozengesL  Tbe 
addition  of  solution  of  tin  turns  this  lake  on  the 
lemon  yellow  ;  acids  redden  it 

lakh;,  red.  Prep.  I.  Coai«ely-po«-dered 
cochineal  1  oz. ;  water  and  rectified  spirit  of  wtoe. 
of  each  2  oz. ;  digest  (or  a  week,  filtrr,  and  pre* 
cipitate  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  tin,  added 
every  2  hours,  till  the  whole  of  the  color  is  tfarova 
down ;  wash  in  distilled  water,  and  dry-  Verf 
fine. 

II.  Coarsely-powdered  cochineal  1  lb. ;  water  S 
gallons  ;  boil  1  hour,  decant,  strain,  add  a  solutioa 
of  pearlash  1  lb.  or  more,  and  precipitate  with  • 
solution  of  alum.  If  the  alum  be  added  firal.  aad 
the  lake  precipitated  with  the  alkaU,  the  color  wiB 
be  slightly  varied.  Some  persons  use  a  solntioaof 
cuttlefish-bone  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  ;  but  tlni 
increases  the  expense,  and  yields  an  inferior  prs- 
duct 

III.  Peariash  1  lb. ;  clean  shreds  of  scarld 
cloth  3  or  4  lbs. ;  water  4  or  5  gallons ;  boil  til 
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tbn  elolh  ii  dMolared,  fillir,  uid  precipiUte  with  a 
•Dlution  of  slam. 

lAKE,  YELLOW.  Frtp.  Boil  Fninch  bar- 
rioi  quercitrOD,  or  tunnvric  1  lb.  nnd  potuh  1  ox. ; 
in  water  I  gBlloD>  till  ledaced  to  oae  balT,  rtraia, 
■ad  precipitate  with  ■  aolalion  of  atum.— Or  bwl 
I  lb.  of  the  dfe-ataff  with  alum  i  lb.;  water  1 
l^loD,  u  b^ora,  and  precipitate  with  a  eolutiaD  of 
carbnnaln  nrpotiuh.    (See  Lake,  OiiAvaE.) 

LAMPIC  ACID.  When  the  wick  of  a  apirit- 
lamp  ii  mrTouiidMl  with  a  spiral  coil  or  plBlinuin 
wirr.  >nd  after  burning  for  a  abort  time,  ia  blown 
Ml,  comtHution  itilt  goei  on,  and  a  peculiar  acid 
product  naulla,  which  haa  tieen  called  laiopic 
Msid.  It  waa  firat  eiamined  by  Prof.  DanielL  It 
Boay  be  mare  ean)]r  caileclrd  by  placing  a  imsll 
bottomleae  tetotl  orer  a  heated  platinum  capsule, 
aod  gradually  dreppiog  la,  from  time  to  tiiDe,  a 
BUlo  atcobol  or  other.  (R.  F.  Marchaod.)  It 
Gonaiata  of  a  mixture  of  acetic,  laiinic,  and  alde- 
hydic  acida,  in  variaUe  proporlioua.  (MM.  Stoaa 
■ltd  Marchaod.)  Itj  moat  remarkable  property  ia 
ka  power  of  reducing  certain  metallic  Kdutiona. 
With  the  baaea  it  forma  mlta  called  lampatet, 
wbioh  mky  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  acid 
with  tho  hydrated  oiidea  or  caibonalea.      (See 

LAMPS.     To  prevent  or  leeaen  the  amoking  of 
hmpa,  (he  wicka  ahoald  be  well  aookcd,  either  ~ 
dOule  muriatic  acid,  well  wnahed  in  water,  a: 
dried,  or  in  atrong  vinegar,  when  they  will  mere 
require  drying.      Large  lamps,   that  emit   mu< 
■make,  should  be  burnt  under  a  funnel,  lo  carry  it 
•ff;  or  a  large  epon^,  dipped  in  water,  may  be 
■oapcnded  over  them ;  in  all   ceeea,  the  wicka 
should  not  be  put  up  loo  high. 

LANTANIUM,  (from  iarfaw,    /  Juri.) 
tan    metal,   recently   discovered    by    Mi 


LAPIS  DIVINUS.  Syal  Lifia 
Cira.  Prep.  Blue  Tilriot,  nitre,  alum,  ana 
phor.  eqnal  parts,  melted  together,  additi 
camphor  last.  (Woolfura.)  Verdigris,  uttr 
alum,  equal  parta,  melted  together-  (Beer.) 
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and  cloves,  of  eaed  3j  ;  rectified  apirh 

and  water,  of  each,  Jriij  ;  digest  for  a 

week,  and  liHer.     This  is  merely  an  aromatittd 

tcluTt  afopmiB.     Date.  10  lo  80  drope. 

LAUDANUM,  UQDID,    Frtp.    1.  l_Liquii 

lines  faudonuin.     Laudanum  tiquidam  cyda- 

Btum.    Laudanum  Uquiduia  eydoriiatum  para- 

Ri  ftrmtntatiotu.)     Opium   fiv ;    soSon   Jij ; 

qoince  juice  1  quart ;  yeast  4  apoonruls ;  ferment, 

expreaa  the  liquor,  filter,  and  odd  cinnamon  Jij  ; 

,  aloea  wood,  ajid  yellow  sandal  wood,  of 

3ij  ;  digest  for  14  daj-s,  filter,  oud  evaporate 

half.     Narcotic,  anodyne  ;  aimitar  lo  black 

drop.    Datt.  10  to  30  dropa.    Seldom  uaed. 

S.  (Neuman's.)  Opium  fermented  with  water, 
)d  evaporated  to  the  consiMencs  of  honey, 
imilar  lo  the  aqueoua  extract  of  opium. 

3.  (Sydenhom'a.  Laudanam  liquidum  SyJen- 
hami.)  Opium  Jij ;  oalTion  ^ ;  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  of  each,  3j  ;  while  wine  fJiTJ  ;  digest 
Conlaius  (  of  opium.  See  Wine  or  OncM,  P. 
Ik,  which  ia  alwaya  aubilfluted. 

4.  {LaudanunHartarized,  Laudanum  tiquidum 
irlanzatURi.)     Opium  Jij ;  sofiron  Jj ;  cinoamocj 

clovca,  mace,  uutmenfa,  and  aloes  wood,  of  each, 
3j;  tindureofsalt  offnrtarrtiiiij  ;  digest,  strain, 
and  evaporate  lo  one  half.     Seldom  usmL 

LAVENDER,   SMITH'S   BRITIStt.     Son. 

mth's  L*TENpE«  WiTSa.     Prep.  English  oiF  of 

de  Cologne  1  pint ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  mix. 
Very  fragrant. 

LEAD.  Syn.  Plohi,  (Pr.)  Blei.  (Ger.) 
Plumbd»,  {Lai.)  iM.ai'l,  (Cr.)  Satukm,  (j4Ic.) 
This  melol,  like  gold,  aitver.  and  iron,  appean  to 
have  been  known  in  the  moat  remote  ages  of  an- 
tiquity :  "  Oh  that  my  worda  were  now  written  ! 
Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  ;  thm  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
rock  for  ever  !"    (Job,  xix.  23-4.) 

rep.     Lead  i 
Ilia 


(P.  Cod.)     Uaed  U 


■yewi 


LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSUS.  Prep.  (P, 
L.  1746.)  Alum,  litharge,  Armenian  bole,  and 
colcolhar,  of  each  3  01. ;  vine|;ur  4  oz. ;  mii  ant 
ciBporatt.  Used  to  make  a  lotion  :  1  oz.  lo  watei 
1  pint.  Astringent,  detergent;  once  a  populai 
•pplicatiou  lo  ulcers. 

LARD.  Syn.  Hogs'  U«d.  Auxunoe,  Aux. 
ir:iaiA.  AoEra.  Aosn  SuiLLua  Adepi  Poeci 
Aor.n  ra«FAHATua.  The  fut  of  the  pig,  meltec 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  strained  through  a  haii 
•ioTe  or  flannel.  The  fat  about  the  loins  yieldi 
tbe  whitest  and  hardest  lard.  Used  lo  make  oint. 
ments,  and  in  cookery. 

LARD,  OXYGENATED.  Sea  Niteic  Acid 
OnrnaiHT. 

LAUDANUM,  QUINCE.  Syn.  ExTucnm 
Oni  BEIT  LtDDAiniK  Ctdonutuk.  Prep.  Opium 
4  lb. ;  quince  juice  6  Iba. ;  digest,  filter,  ev&ponli 


1,  while 


B,  of  each  10  drops.    HUd«r 
I ;  seldom  used. 
[,  FORD'S.    Prep.    Opinm  S) 


'■  by  re 

lory  furnace,   and    aflern^rda   smelting  it  along 
with  coal  and  lime. 

Prop.  The  common  properties  of  lead  an  too 
well  known  to  require  notice.  Ila  ap.  gr.,  in  a 
■late  of  absolute  purity,  ia  11*38  to  ll'44,  but  or- 
dinary lead  seldom  exceeds  11*353  to  11*353.  It 
melts  at  613°  Fahr.,(Crighton,  634°  Kupfer.)  and 
when  very  slowly  cooled,  orystalliieB  in  octohe- 
drons.  It  is  malleable  and  ductile,  but  devoid  of 
elasticity.  Lead  is  not  dinolved  by  murialic,  sul- 
phuric, or  the  vegetable  acida,  ualeea  by  free  con- 
tact with  air,  and  then  very  slowly  ;  but  nitric 
acid  rapidlyoxidiiea  it,  formiag  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead.  Pure  water,  put  into  a  leaden  vessel, 
and  exposed  lo  the  air,  aoou  corrodn  It.  and  dis- 
Bolvea  the  newly-formed  oxide ;  but  river  and 
spring  water  exerts  no  such  influence,  the  carbon- 
ates and  sulphates  in  such  water  destroying  its 
scJvent  power.  Many  other  neutral  salts  act  in 
the  same  way.  Among  theae,  the  moat  powerful 
preaervativea  aro  the  phosphatea,  sulphatsa,  chlo- 
rides, and  iodides  ;  their  power  being  in  propntioa 
lo  tbe  relative  insolubilily  of  the  compound  which 
their  acid  i>  capable  of  forming  with  lead.  It  bai 
bean  found  that  l-30,000th  part  of  phc^ato 
of  Boda  01  iodide  of  potaMinm,  dknlved  in  ^tl- 
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tilled  water,  prevents  its  corrosive  action.  (Chris- 
tisou.)  The  lead  iu  contact  with  such  water, 
{gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  superficial  film 
of  an  iuHoluble  salt  of  lead,  which  adheres  te- 
uaciouHly,  and  all  further  change  ceases.  Thus 
ordinary  water,  which  abounds  in  mineral  salts, 
may  be  safely  kept  iu  leaden  cisterns ;  but  dis- 
tilled and  rain  water,  and  water  that  contains 
scarcely  any  saline  matter,  speedily  corrode,  and 
dissolve  a  portion  of  lead,  when  kept  iu  vess4.>ls  of 
that  metal.  When,  however,  leaden  cisterns 
have  iron  or  zinc  fasteninjsrg  or  braces,  a  (falvauic 
action  Ls  set  up,  the  presen'ativo  power  of  saline 
matter  ceases,  and  the  water  speedily  becomes 
coutaminated  with  lead.  Water  containing  free 
carbonic  acid  also  acts  on  lead ;  and  this  Ls  the 
roas'.in  why  the  water  of  some  springs,  kept  in 
leaden  cisterns,  or  rair«ed  by  leaden  pumps,  pos- 
sosj^es  unwholesome  pro{H.*rties.  Free  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved  during  the  fermentation  or  decay 
of  vegf'tuble  matter,  and  hence  the  propriety  of 
preveutinsf  the  leaves  of  tn-es  falling  into  water- 
cisteriLS  formed  of  lead.  The  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution pave  riw  to  the  violent  ravages  of  colic 
that  are  recorded  to  have  visited  Amsterdam  about 
thM  middle  of  tin*  last  crntury.  (Dr.  Frouchin.) 
The  eau  de  rose  and  the  eau  d'orange  of  com- 
merce, which  are  pure  distillfd  water,  holding  in 
Kolution  small  quantitit-H  of  essential  oil,  and  arc 
im]M)rted  in  Icudeii  canisters,  always  contain  a 
suiiill  quiintiiy  of  lead,  and  deposite  a  s(>diment, 
Vvliich  is  not  the  cu'x*  when  they  are  kept  in  glass 
or  inirorrodihle  vessels.  Lead  and  all  its  prepara- 
tions are  jraisunous. 

IJNrx.  Tiie  iws  of  lead  in  the  arts  are  well 
known.  Some  of  its  preparations  are  employed 
in  mi*dicin«»,  generally  extemallv. 

Ant.  Administer  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  ro|>per,  and  tiekic  the  fauces  with  the  finger  or 
a  fi'uthcr  to  indiire  vomiting.  Ejwom  or  glaubcr 
f"iltK,  or  alum.  di.><.'i<ilvrd  in  water,  tea,  watrr  gruel, 
or  harlf-y  water,  are  the  proper  antidotes,  and 
should  be  taken  as  soiui  after  the  |M)isou  h.'u*  l>eeu 
K wallowed  as  iH>sw<il»!e.  When  the  symptoms  are 
tln>se  of  Irtu!  cnlir.  the  treatment  recoiiunrnded 
at  page  «(Mi  should  In-  adopted.  In  paralysis 
arising  from  te:ul,  small  dose^i  of  stn^ehnia,  brucia, 
aud  their  preparations,  should  he  rautinntily  ud- 
miuistered.  A  symptom  of  i>oisouiug  hy  lead  is 
the  format  ion  of  u  uiirrow  leaden  blue  line,  ulxiut 
o:ie-tvveutii-th  of  an  ineh  thick,  bordering  the 
edges  of  the  irums,  attached  to  the  neck  of  two  or 
more  tertli  of  either  jaw.     (Dr.  IJurton.) 

7V.V/AI.  I.  Till"  salts  of  harl  plaeed  on  r!i:ireoal 
all  yield,  hy  the  blowpipe,  u  butter  of  h'ud. — "2.  So- 
lutions of  tile  salts  of  lead  \\V\\  lie  rerii<;iii>«-(|  hy  the 
eolorof  ihr*  pp-eipiliXtes  prnduced  hy  tlie  fullowiug 
te>ts: — t:.  Alkalis,  alkaline  carhouales.  sulphates, 
prussiatc  of  pota^^h,  infusion  of  galls,  gallic  acid, 
and  sulplnirie  arid,  produce  trfiitr  precipitates. — 
/'.  (Miromate  of  ]>otahh,  and  iodide  of  [lotassium, 
yrllnir  precipitates. — r.  llydrosulf»hates,  siilphu- 
p"t>,  and  sulphuretf^d  hydrogen,  hiark  precipitates. 
— fi.  A  |)ieee  of  polished  /inc  precipitates  metallic 
lead  in  an  arlM)n'sretit  form,  hence  called  the 
**  Irailrn  irrt"  •,•  A  solid  supposed  to  contain 
lead  should  Im>  dissolved  in,  or  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  evafxtrated  to  dryness,  and  redi^^mlved  in 
water,  when  it  may  be  tested  as  above.      The 


ntseeptibility  of  tulpkuretfd  hydrogen  u  a  tctt 
for  lead  ceasi^  when  the  dihitioa  reache*  5(K),(I00 
times, — chrvmate  of  potawk  at  100,000  time*,— 
carbonmtea  of  soiia  and  pota*sia  mi  64l,00<>  tiines, 
— potasMi  at  20,tM)0  times. — pruttiate  of  pota.'k 
at  18,0OU  times, — iodide  of  potaanum  ai  W.WO 
times, — and  tulphate  of  mda  at  5(MHt  iimeA. 
(Devergie,  Med.  I^ug.  ii.  779.)  (See  Orik; 
LEAD,   ACETATE.     Syn,    Nkitr%l  A.i. 

TATK     OF    LkaU.       SuGAR    OF     LkaD.        AcI.  flTIP 
('i:RI'BK.      ScrKRACKTATE  OF  LCAD.       Ac'KTATK  |i= 

Plosib  ;  Sli.  i>k  Satiirnk,  {Fr.)  Kwn^sitiM 
Bleioxyu;  Bu:i7.i'CKER,  i^fvVr.)  Saccuari  m  ^!l• 
Ti'RM,  (P.  L.  17:20.)  Cerispa  Acktata,  \\\  U 
ns^i.)  Pli-mdi  Slpkracktas,  (P.  Is.  l^Uy.)  Pi.ni. 
Bi  Saccuari'm.  Pi.rsiiu  Acetis.  PLrMri  Ait* 
TAs,  (P.  U  Vu  and  D.)  Prep.  i.P.  Li  0\de  of 
lead  in  powder  (litharge)  lli.  iv  Jij  ;  acetic  arid  Rcd 
distilled  water,  of  each  4  pints  :  mix  the  tluid-.  add 
the  oxide,  dit^iolve  by  a  gentle  heut,  stmui,  tup- 
rate,  and  cry^tallize.  The  Edinburgh  wzm  h 
similar. 

IL  (P.  D.)  Carbonate  of  lead  1  part :  d:;t:!'.'d 
vinegar  10  parts ;  as  last. 

Prop..,  Vsr.t  df'C.  Acetatf  of  lea(^||bould  \* 
completely  toluble  in  distilled  water,  ajKl  «Hin 
the  lead  is  exactly  precipitated  mklh  ddut"  «ul- 
phuric  acid,  or  b\'  sulphuruted  hydri>gra.  th>'  rlror 
sujK'niatant  liquid  should  bo  wholly  vdatil:z«^!  by 
heat  without  rihidue.  Sulphuric  acid  pour^^d  ^hi 
acetate  of  lead  evolves  acetic  Ta()oni.  (P.  L.>  Itii 
tests  have  b«>en  aln>ady  noticed.  Acetate  oi  l*-k<l 
is  powerfully  ostringtMit.  Done.  J  gr.  to  ;*  gn., 
(Collier :)  1  or  t2  gre.  to  8  or  10  gn*..  tw^et-  or 
thrice  u  day,  (Pereira:)  3  grs.  to  10  gm.  eii-r)  i* 
or  H  hours.  (A.  T.  'nionisou.)  In  puhuonar. 
uterine,  and  intestinal  haemorrhage,  col  :t|;iji:v» 
diarrlura..  and  phthisical  Hweat.-i.  It  is  l:<:i.i[1; 
combined  with  nuirphia  or  opium,  er  with  br>  :<* 
acid,  to  prevent  it  |iassing  into  the  »tate  oi  t.:'' 
|>oisunous  caibonate  in  the  stomadi.  IJx.Vr !.•:.. i, 
as  a  coLLVKii'M,  10  gnc  to  water  **  oi.,  A.  T. 
Thomson,)  as  a  lotion  20  gw.,  (.\.  T.  Thouixn.. 
3j  ^Collier)  to  water  b  oz. ;  as  ua  iNji.rno\  li 
grs.  to  rose  water  H  oz.  The  lotion  is  c'iu!:u;.  a:iii 
i.-i  conunonly  used  in  excoriation^,  6lc.  Aitiii" 
of  lead  is  employed  in  calico  printing. 

Remark)*.  Acetate  of  lead  is  usually  prepvvd 
on  the  large  scale  by  gradually  sprinkling  o\\^ 
of  lead  into  strong  vinegar,  healed  in  a  cof-pir 
Ikjiler  rendered  negative-electric  by  having  a  l»nr 
flat  piece  of  lead  soldered  within  it,  ronstaat  st:r- 
riiig  iK-ing  employed  until  the  acid  in  satar^l'd. 
when  the  nu>ther  lii|uoni  of  a  fornier  proceveii  may 
he  added,  the  whole  heuted  to  the  lioilinc  pi^at. 
allowed  to  H«-tlh>  till  cold,  decanteti,  evaporated  \o 
alniut  the  sjk  gr.  l"i(i(!  or  r2tj7.  and  thfu  niu  ntio 
salt-:;lazed  stour'ware  vessels  to  rr\>i:ill;/e.     'Ilr 
best  pro]M)r(iou»  an',  finely  powdered  lithafip*  i3 
pa.rt.-«.  and  aertie  acid  sp.  gr.  I'tM^^'J  to  1'<U?'4.  V!3 
parts.      Tlies«t   iiiirredients  should   prodiicr  ot^Ll 
.'Hi  parts  of  crystallized  sugar  of  Irad.     .\  \*-t\ 
slight  exce^s  oi  arid  should  b«»  prrfier\'ed  in  ibr 
liquid  during  the   boiling   and    cr}(«tallizalioa.  l« 
prevent  the  format  ion  of  any  basic  atM-talr,  wt^cb 
would  impede  the  funnation  of  regular  cr)staL% 

Srnvi'KTATK  OF  I.K\ii,  \Tritncrtii1r  uf  I^«i. 
Tfrauharrtalf  of  Lrad^  Dinretatr  of  IgtaA.-  ■ 
formed  when  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  nrutnl 
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mIs  of  le>d  k  miiBd 
me  (tf  liquor  of  aminoiii 
■  eryiUUine  needln  an 


ritb  ona-tenth  of  iu 
,  and  Ht  uids ;  nnhy- 
depoBled  A  nlnliDn 
of  this  nit  ii  formed  vhan  a  aolutUiD  of  the  neutral 
■Mtate  B  dignled  on  finely  poivdered  lilhargei  till 
the  undiBolTed  axide  tumi  irhite.  By  evsponi- 
lioD  out  of  contact  with  air,  imill  eryitals  may  be 
abtained.  Goulard'*  eitraet,  and  the  liquor  of 
diaeetate  of  lead  of  the  pharmaeoposia,  are  tolu- 
tkn  of  thi*  nlL 

SaaqDiuno  Aotnrt  or  LtU)  ii  prepared  by 
ftdUy  fuHng  ibo  neutnl  acetate  of  lead  till  it 
ipaolaneaiMly  finrni  a  white  porom  masi.  By 
■alnlioa  in  water,  eraporatioD  to  a  anip,  and  cod- 
bv  (lowly,  eryriab  may  be  obtained. 

Saiuaic  AciTATi  or  Lain  {itxmbaeelalt  of 
Iiad)  a  a  while  cryitalliae  precipitate,  which  fann* 
when  anlalioB  of  aubacetale  of  lead  ie  treated 
Witb  Uquor  of  ammonia.  A  hot  aalurated  nlulion 
b  water  ocyatalliiea  on  cooling.  All  the  piece- 
Ang  acetatcB  are  aoluble  in  water.  Tha  laH  two 
•n  neither  employed  in  the  arta  nor  ui  medicine. 

LEAD,  ABSENIATE  OF.  Sy*.  Tauais- 
BUTi  or  LKitn.  Pluhii  AauHUs.  Prep,  Grad- 
■ally  add  a  eolatioa  of  acetate  of  lead  to  another 
•f  amuiate  ofaoda.     A  while  inaoloble  powder. 

LEAD,  BROMIDE.  Syn.  PwaiiBaoiiiDDM. 
A  white  cryitalliae  powder,  iparinKly  aoluble  in 
water,  formed  by  precipitatiDg  a  MlutioD  of  neutral 
laelate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  with  a  tolulion  of  bio- 
Hide  of  potaanum.  It  fuKa  by  hpat  into  a  red 
linud,  which  turn*  yellow  when  cold. 

LEAD.  CHLORIDE  OF.  5yn.  Muai^ra  or 
LuD.  PiTcirr  Vellow.  HoaN  Liad.  Pluhii 
CoaNEUH,  PuiHBi  MuKiu.  PurHii  Chloriduu, 
(p.  L.)  Prep.  Precipitate  a  BOlulion  of  Jiii  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  3  pinli  of  bailing  diatilled  water. 
with  a  aululion  of  Jt]  of  chloride  of  Bdiuin  in  1 
pint  of  boiling  water ;  when  cold  waah  and  dry 
the  precipitate,  (?.  L) 

Jfeiurl:*.  Employed  in  the  preparalion  of 
mnriale  of  morphia.  It  ie  totally  diiealTed  by  boil- 
JDf  water,  the  chloride  concreting  almost  entirely 
iato  cryatali  aa  the  lolutian  coola.  (P.  L) 

LEAD,  CHROMATE  OF.  In  addition  to  the 
Mmarti  on  Una  article  at  page  193,  it  may  be  in- 
tonating to  add  that  Anthon  baa  found  that  when 
Jkt  aoluli<na  of  eqnal  equivalenta  of  acetate  of  lead 
(IMpartj)  and  cbromale  of  potadi  (100  parte,  both 
■aolral  and  in  cnntala)  are  miied,  the  yellow 
a  when  dried  ia  anhi/draut ;  bnl  when 
it  onUnary  tempemturca,  the 
frecipilatebu  a  ^ler  yellow,  Bud  when  dried  coa- 
laina  1  eq.,  or  nearly  SJ  per  cent  of  waler.  (Buch. 
tUpl.)  It  thua  appeaia  thai  (he  shadea  of  color 
of  chrome  yellow  may  be  Tiried  without  any  foi- 
•in  addition. 

XEAD  DUST.  Syn.  Pult]«  Pluhu.  By 
■ehing  new  leul,  adding  bruiied  charcoal,  and 
difliwing  the  lead  among  il,  then  pounding  and 
!.._..  .i___L__       1,  yjgj  ^y  pottera. 

L  while  powder  finn- 
i  of  neutral  acetate  of 


pncipilala  * 


LEAD,  GRANULATED,  By  melting  new 
1h4  pouring  il  la  amall  etream,  fhnn  an  ma  ladle 
wllh  a  hole  drilled  in  ila  bollom,  into  a  pail  of  vra- 
\m.     Vii  to  maka  ■olatiom  and  alloya. 
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LEAD,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Ioddie-t  or 
Lead.  Plukbi  lonmnH,  (P.  L.)  Putuii  lonc- 
IKTDH.  Frtp.  I.  [P.  L.)  Acalale  of  lead  JU  ; 
water  G  pinta  ;  diaaolre  ;  iodide  of  potaHium  (pure) 
Jrij  ;  water  S  pinU,  diaolve.  Add  the  latter  aolu- 
lion  to  the  former,  waah  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Iodide  of  polaaaium  and  nitrate  of 
lead,  of  each  Jj ;  divolTe  each  aaparately  in  ]  pint 
of  water,  mix,  collect  the  precipitate  in  a  calico  or 
liuen  filler,  and  wuh  H  with  water  ;  then  boil  il 
in  3  galloua  of  water,  Bound  with  pyroligneooe 
(acetic)  acid  f  Jiij,  let  Ihe  solution  aellle  (atill  keep- 
ing the  liquid  near  the  boiling  poini,}  and  decant 
the  clear ;  aa  the  water  coola,  Ihe  iodide  will  lub- 
aide  in  biillianl  golden  yellow  lamella,  or  minute 

Rimarkt.  The  latter  i*  the  beM  proeen,  oa  any 

adheringoxide  of  lead  if  diaaolred  out  by  the  acid. 
"  Il  ii  totally  diaeolTcd  by  boiling  water,  and,  aa  il 
cooli,  leparatea  in  Bhining  yellow  acalea.  Il  melts 
by  beat,  and  Ihe  greater  part  ie  lirtt  dinipalud  in 
yellow,  aitd  afterwarda  in  Tiolet  vapon."  (F.  L.) 
The  residuum  ia  quite  aotoble  in  nitric  acid.  "  5 
giB.  of  iodide  of  lead  are  entirely  ai^uUe  (by  boil- 
ing) in  f  3j  of  pyioligneouB  acid,  diluted  with  f  Jiaa 
of  water ;  and  golden  cryBtals  are  abundantly  de- 
posited aa  Ihe  solution  cools."  (P.  £.)  Dtt.  {  gi. 
to  4  gn.  or  more,  made  inio  a  pill,  in  enlargements 
of  (he  cervical,  aiillary,  and  mesenteric  glanda, 
and  in  screfuloui  aflecliona  and  BCirrboui  tumors, 
aa  a  deobMruent  and  resolvent.    (See  Oimtiient, 

LEAD,   NITRATE  OF.    Syti.  PuntBi  hi- 
Prtp.  (P.  E.)  Utharge  Jim;  i 


t,  aodst 


;ryrtalliie.  

the  iodide  o/I<arf,  P.  E. 

LEAD,  OXIDES  OF.  Prtp.  I.  [Dioxidt. 
Suboxidt.  Gray  oxide.)  Prepared  by  healing 
dry  oxalate  of  lend  to  a  low  red  in  a  glan  tube  oat 
of  contact  with  the  air.  Dark-gray,  nearly  black. 
It  ia  aim  formed  on  the  aurface  of  metallic  lead 
lon^  exposed  to  the  air. 

II.  [Glide.  Praloiidt.  YeUm,  oxidt.)  TBb 
oiide  ia  prepared  on  the  commercial  scale  by  heat- 
ing the  gray  Rim  or  dross  that  forms  on  lbs  surface 
of  melted  lead  exposed  to  the  air,  until  it  acquires 
a  uniform  yellow  color,  when  il  ia  called  '■  tnassi- 
eoi ;"  when  the  heat  b  still  further  increased  until 
il  fuses  or  partially  Titiifies,  the  term  "lilhargr" 
ia  applied  to  it  It  ia  obtained  perfectly  pure  by 
expelling  Ihe  acid  from  nitrate  of  lead,  by  exposing 

by  adding  ammonia  to  a  cofif  eolutiou  of  nitnte  of 
lead  until  the  liquid  becnnea  faintly  alkaline, 
■"■       the  precipitate  with  cold  water,  drying. 


■  for  < 


s  above.     Pure  protoxide  of  lead  has   a 

Jeltow  color,  and  ia  the  base  of  all  the  salts  of  lead. 
I  may  be  obtained  in  a  cryilalline  stale  by  expo- 
sing a  concentialed  solution  of  it  in  caustic  soda  to 
the  airlbtsciins  months,  [M.  Konton  LsbsdiUiere  ;> 
or.  Mill  eaaer,  by  mixing  an  aqneoua  solution  of 
nenlral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  great  eiceai  of 
liquor  of  ammonia,  filtering,  and  exposing  the 
Uquid  Ibr  a  few  boon  in  a  well-corked  buttle  to  the 
sun's  rays.  If  the  same  aululion  he  kept  in  tbs 
dark  for  soms  days,  stellated  crystals  of  baaie  aoe- 
tate  of  lead,  with  fire  atoms  of  ' 
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instead  of  oxide.  (W.  Behrens.)    See  LrrHAmoB 
and  Maaricot. 

III.  (Red  oxide.  Plumheoua  turoxide.  Red 
lead.    Minium.)    See  Minium. 

IV.  (Seequioxide.)  An  insol able  reddish-yellow 
powder,  formed  by  addin)^  a  solution  of  h}'pochto- 
rite  of  soda  to  another  of  protoxide  of  lead  in  liquor 
ofpotassa.  (Wiukelblech.) 

V.  {Peroxide.  Puce  oxide.  Plumbic  euroxide.) 
Obtained  by  putting  red  lead  into  chlorine,  or  di- 
lute nitric  acid ;  or  by  fusingr  a  mixture  of  protox- 
ide of  lead  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  at  a  heat  a  lit- 
tle below  redness,  and  washing  the  powdered  mass 
in  water ;  or  by  transmitting  a  current  of  chlorine 
gas  through  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

LEAD,  OXIDE,  (HYDRATE!).)  Syn. 
Plumbi  oxtdum  iiYDRATUM.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Solu- 
tion of  diacctate  of  lead  6  pints ;  distilled  water  3 
gallons ;  mix,  and  add  liquor  of  potassa  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  forms,  avoiding  excess ;  wash  well 
with  water. 

Remarkn.  This  is  dihydrated  oxide  of  lead. 
(Mitscheriich.)  It  is  used  in  preparing  disulphate 
of  quinine.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  (P.  L.,)  and  in  an  excess  of  liquor  of  potassa. 

LEAD,  OXY-IODIDE.  Prepared  by  precip- 
itating subacetate  of  lead  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

LEAD,  TANNATE>  Syn.  Plumbi  tannas. 
Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with 
an  infusion  of  galls  ;  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 
Astringent.  Doee.  1  gr.  and  upwards  made  into  a 
pill. 

*«*  Besides  the  preceding,  various  other  prepara- 
tions of  lead  have  been  formed  by  chemists,  but 
possess  little  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view.     (See  Salts.) 

LEECHES.  App.  Leeches  are  most  conveni- 
ently applied  by  means  of  a^  common  pill  box  or 
a  wine-glass.  The  part  should  be  previoiwly 
washed  p*»rfrctly  clean,  and  if  covered  with  hair 
tthontd  be  clcwely  shaved.  Sometimes  le<»ch«*s*  will 
not  readily  l)itc:  in  such  cui«*H,  allowing  them  to 
crawl  over  a  piece  of  dr\'  linrn  or  calico,  roiling 
wem  in  porter,  nioiatening  the  part  with  a  little 
milk  or  sweet»*nfd  milk,  or  drawing  a  little  blood 
by  a  slight  puncture  or  scratch,  will  usually  make 
them  bite  freely.  To  stop  the  bleedine  from  leech' 
biteSf  various  plans  are  adopted,  amon;;  which 
cauterizing  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  application 
of  creosote,  and  gentle  pressure  for  some  hours,  are 
most  successful.     (See  Mattico.) 

Pree.  lieeches  are  best  preser\'ed  in  water  ob- 
tained from  a  pond,  and  occanionally  changed  ; 
when  kept  in  spring  water  they  soon  die.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  hand,  to  which  an  ill-flnvored  med- 
icine or  o<Ior  adheres,  into  the  water  in  which  they 
are  kept,  is  often  sufficient  to  poison  them.  The 
applieation  of  saline  matter  to  the  skin  of  leeches, 
even  in  very  small  quantities,  imme<liately  occa- 
HioMH  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  ittoniach : 
hence,  a  frir  srainn  of  common  salt  are  frequently 
sprinkled  over  them  to  make  them  disgorge  the 
blood  they  have  swallowed.  According  to  Dr. 
Wagner,  the  taste  of  blood  is  necessary  to  render 
them  tit  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  He  re- 
commends the  employment  of  two  tanks,  with  the 
bottom  of  loam.  «?Iuy,  or  turf,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
ner liorderof  a  similar  substance,  and  an  outer  one 
of  sand.     Two  such  tanks  should  be  kept — the 


one  for  leeches  fit  for  medical  use, — and  the  other 
for  breeding,  or  for  such  leeches  ••  have  been  ap- 
plied.   No  leeches  are  to  be  taken  from  the  breed- 
ing tank  until  a  year  baa  elapsed  after  their  having 
been  applied  and  fed  with  human  blood ;  and  tbeir 
removal  to  the  firat  tank  should  take  place  in  Sep- 
tember or  October,  as  by  this  time  the  brei-diDf 
season  is  over.     By  this  plan  all  leeches  that  hxir 
been  applied  are  to  be  carefully  restored  to  the 
breeding  tank,  without  making  I  hem  dtsgorge  th« 
blood  they  have  swallowed.     Leeches,  to  be  able 
to  grow  and  propagate,  must,  at  least  once  a  xrir. 
receive  a  plentiful  supply  of  living  blood.    Thew 
conditions  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  restoring  thiftr 
that  have  been  already  employed.     Ail  artifini: 
methods  of  feeding  by  bladdera  or  sponges  et'  bi<»id 
have  been  found  to  fail.   ( Allgeroeine  Anicigvr  d^r 
Deutschen.) 

IL  (J.  R.  Ken  worthy.)  Make  pure  clay,  rra* 
dered  plastic  nnth  water,  into  balls,  or  prefrr&biy. 
irregulariy -shaped  lumps,  about  2}  inches  w  di- 
ameter; place  them  in  a  deep,  square,  woodro 
box,  or  a  clean  five-gallon  keg.  The  lreclir»  oo 
being  put  in  will  creep  down  the  sides  of  the  ^>^a 
and  there  n>main.  No  cover  is  necesMir^-.  Chanei 
the  balls  once  a  week.  Thb  method  b  simple  aD<! 
successful.  (Ann.  of  Chym.  and  PracL  Phar.: 

III.  (Fee.)  Lay  7  inches  of  a  mixture  of  n:«w. 
turf,  and  charcoal  in  a  marble  or  stone  trough,  nvei 
which  place  some  small  pebbles.      At  one  rod  M 
the  trough,  and  about  half  way  up,  place  a  thic 
shelf  of  stone  or  marble,  pierced  with  small  \t>^'.f*, 
on  which  put  first  some  moas,  or  portions  oi  tfar 
equisetum   paliistre,  or  horse  tail,  and  on  thii  i 
layer  of  pebbles  to  keep  it  down  ;  then  pour  la 
water  sufficiently  high  jnst  to  moisten  the  m<Mt  and 
pebbles,  put  in  tlie  leeches,  and  tie  over  the  mouth 
of  the  trough  with  a  cloth. 

*«*The  frequent  changing  of  the  wntrr  lb 
which  leecheH  are  kept  is  injudicious,  t^nr^  a 
month  in  winter,  and  once  a  week  in  sumni-r.  :^ 
deemed  sufficiently  oAeii  by  the  large  dealer^.  03- 
less  the  water  becomes  discolored  or  bluodv,  wri's 
it  should  be  changed  everv  dav,  or  evrr\-  ii.vr 
day.  Clean  poud  \eatrr  is  preferable ;  but  «  b*rr 
this  cannot  he  got,  clean  rain  water,  that  ha^  N*r£ 
well  exposed  to  the  air.  should  alone  be  em{»2oY*ii 

LEMON  JUICE,  ARTIFICIAI^  Syn.  ^rc- 
crs  LiMONTM  rAcrmi-s.  Prep.  L  Citric  or  :r- 
taric  acid  :2i  oz. ;  gum  \  oz. ;  pieceit  of  fresh  )nty^ 
peel  I  oz. ;  loaf  sngar  "2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  c  :i^ : 
macerate  with  occasional  agitation  till  co2c.  xyi 
strain.    Excellent. 

II.  Water  1  pint ;  sugar  I  oz. ;  easence  ef  i-!:^": 
30  drops;  pure  acetic  acid  to  acidulate.  Invr"* 
Both  are  used  to  make  lemonade.  ('See  (i^^iiit 
Bker.) 

LEMONADE.  Syn.  Lrmon  SHRasrT  K^* 
Crp.  Prep.  I.  2  lemons,  sliced  ;  sugar  *J  o:  .  >■  -- 
ing  water  1  pint.     Very  fine. 

II.  White  sugar  5  oz. ;  yellow  peel  of  1  !■ :: 
water  1  quart ;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  3  :"::'«• 
macerate  "2  hou»,  and  strain.     Used  as  a  p^i<^'      I 
cooling  beverage  and  astringent  drink  in  frTir*.J- 
putrid  diseases. 

III.  {Lemonade  for  icing.       tsemon  S.\*r^f 
Yellow  peel  of  3  or  4  lemons,  rubbed  off  with  k*-*^ 
sugar,  as  described  at  p.  199,  (art.  CrraoM:  •<*■' 
sugar  4  oi. ;  juice  of  3  or  4  lemou ;  water  1  ^u^ 
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ice  as  wanted.    Orangeade,  or  Orange  Sherbet 
FOR  ICING,  10  made  id  the  same  way  with  oranges. 
LEMONADE,   AERATED.     Si/n.   Lemon- 
ade  GAZBUSB.      LlMONADUM  AERATUM.      Prep.     (P. 

Cod.)  Water,  charged  with  5  times  its  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  1  pint ;  sirup  of  lemon  5\i ;  mix. 
Delicious. 

LEMONADE,  LACTIC.  Syn.  Limonadum 
LAcncuM.  Prep.  (Magendie.)  Lactic  acid  3j  to 
^ ;  simp  %\j ;  water  1  pint ;  mix. 

LEMONADE,  PORTABLE.  Prep.  L  Tar- 
taric  or  citric  acid  1  oz. ;  finely-powdered  loaf  su- 
gar }  lb. ;  essence  of  lemon  20  drops ;  mix ;  2  or  3 
teaspoonfuls  make  a  very  pleasant  glass  of  extem- 
poraneotts  lemonade. 

IL  Powdered  sugar  4  lbs. ;  citric  or  tartaric 
acid  1  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon  2  dr. ;  mix  well.  As 
last     Very  sweet  and  agreeable. 

LENSES.  A  description  of  these  articles  be- 
longs to  a  work  on  optics.  It  may,  however,  be 
asefnl  to  the  chemical  student  to  remark,  that  the 
Coddington  or  Stanhope  lenses,  which  may  now 
be  bought  at  any  of  the  opticians,  neatly  mounted 
and  of  gr^at  power,  for  a  few  shillings,  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  in  examining  minute 
crystals,  precipitates,  ^lc  ;  and  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses ofier  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  more 
complicated  microscopes. 

LEROY'S  VOJtflTIF-PURGATIF.  Prep. 
Tartar  emetic,  in  fine  powder,  3j  ;  white  wine  ^ 
pint ;  sugar  candy  to  color ;  dissolve,  and  label  the 
bottle"  Vomitif:^  Next  dissolve  3vij  of  resin  of  jalap, 
m  alcohol  ^  pint ;  and  label  the  bottle  **  Purga- 
tif**  A  popular  nostrum  in  France,  but  its  use 
lequires  caution. 

LEUCIN.  (From  ^wKot,  white.)  M.  Braoon- 
not  has  given  this  name  to  a  white  pulverulent 
substance,  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  muscular  fibre.  It  combines  with  nitric 
acid,  forming  nitro-leucic  mcid. 

LEVIGATION.  Syn.  Levigatio,  {Lat,  from 
l^vigo,  to  make  smooth.)  The  process  of  redu- 
cing substances  to  fine  powder,  by  making  them 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  grinding  the  mass  up- 
on a  hard  smooth  stone  or  slab,  with  a  conical 
piece  of  stone  having  a  flat,  smooth  under-surface, 
called  a  **  muller."  Levigation  is  resorted  to  in 
tbe  preparation  of  paints  on  the  small  scale,  and  in 
the  elutriation  of  powders. 

LICHENIC  ACID.  A  variety  of  malic  acid 
firand  in  some  species  of  lichens. 

LICHEN IN^  A  species  of  starch  extracted 
from  Iceland  moss.     {Citraria  lalandiea.) 

LICHEN  GUM.  A  strained  infusion  or  de- 
coction of  several  species  of  lichen,  evaporated  to 
dryness.  It  resem^es  gum  arabic :  1  cwt  of  lichen 
coralloides  yields  14  Vm.  ;  lichen  esculentus,  about 
13  lbs.    (Gray.) 

UGHT,  INSTANTANEOUS.  (See  Chlo- 
KATE  Matches,  Conoreves,  Lucifers,  Slc.) 

LIGNINE.  Pure  woody  fibre.  It  forms  about 
95|  of  baked  wood,  and  constitutes  the  woody  por- 
tion of  all  vegetables ;  its  composition  resembles 
starch,  and  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol'  it  is  con- 
Terted  into  dextrine,  or  sugar,  and  a  new  acid, 
{ligiuh^ulphuric  acid.)  Strong  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves sawdust,  and  when  the  Mlution  is  diluted 
with  water,  a  white  insoluble  powder  is  deposited, 
which  explodes  when  heated.    (Robiquet) 


LIGNONE.  A  light  inflammable  fluid,  obtain- 
ed with  other  products  during  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  wood.  It  is  a  mixture  of  pyroxilic  spirit 
and  acetate  of  methule.     (Berzelius.) 

LILACINE.  Prep.  (M.  Meillet)  The  leaves, 
or,  preferably,  the  seed  vessels,  of  syringa  vulgaris, 
are  bruised,  boiled  twice  with  water,  the  decoction 
b  evaporated  to  one  half,  basic  acetate  of  lead  ad- 
ded, the  liquor  evaporated  to  a  sirup,  and  treated 
with  calcined  magnesia  in  excess;  the  whole  is 
then  dried,  pulverized  along  with  a  Uttle  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  digested  in  water  at  from  86°  to  104^, 
and  the  undisMlved  portion  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*8295.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  decolored  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  evapo- 
rated  to  one  half,  and  placed  aside  ;  the  lilacine 
crystallizes  out  as  the  spirit  cools.  Lilacine  forms 
white  fasciculi  of  acictUar  crystals,  or  prisms ;  it 
has  a  bitter  Haste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
many  acids.    (Jour,  de  Pharm.,  1842,  p.  25.) 

LIME.  Syn.  Oxide  or  Calciqm.  Calx,  Calx 
vrvA,  Calx  recens  usta,  {Lai.,  from  kalah,  Ara- 
bic, to  bum.)  An  oxide  of  calcium,  obtained  by 
exposing  limestone  or  chalk,  which  are  carbonates 
of  lime,  to  a  red  heat  The  substance  thus  obtained 
is  called  " quicklime"  or  "  stone  lime."  When 
water  ii  sprinkled  on  quicklime  it  becomes  very 
hot,  and  crumbles  down  into  a  dry  white  powder, 
which  is  **  hydrate  of  lime"  popularly  known  as 
"  slaked"  or  "  slacked  lime."  Oyster-shells,  and 
other  fish  shells,  are  also  converted  into  quick- 
lime by  burning,  which  is  then  called  ^  shell-lime  " 
(calx  h  testis.)  Milk  of  lime  is  slaked  lime  mixed 
up  with  water. 

Prop.  Pure  lime  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  2*3,  and 
is  solnble  in  635  parts  of  water  at  32°,  but  requires 
778  parts  at  60°,  972  parts  at  130,  and  1270  parts 
at  212°,  for  its  solution.  (Wollaston.)  A  pint  of 
water  at  32°  dissolves  13*25  grs.;  at  60°,  11*6 
grs ;  and  at  212°,  6*7  grs.  (Phillips.)  Hence  will 
be  seen  the  propriety  of  employing  cold  water  for 
tlie  solution  of  lime.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  caus- 
tic and  alkaline.  When  strongly  heated,  lime  be- 
comes phosphorescent,  and  emits  a  brilliant  light ; 
and  on  this  account  is  sometimes  employed  for  il- 
lumination, as  in  the  Gumey,  or  Lime  Light. 

Lime  readily  unites  with  the  acids,  and  forms 
salts,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  made  by  directly 
neutralizing  the  acid  with  the  hydrate  or  carbon- 
ate (chalk)  of  lime.  They  may  also  be  made  by 
double  deconoposition. 

Tests.  1.  The  alkaline  carbonates,  phosphates, 
oxalates,  and  sulphates,  occasion  white  precipi- 
tates in  solutions  of  lime.  The  precipitates  occa- 
sioned by  the  first  three  tests  are  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  ;  that  by  the  last  is  insolu- 
ble in  those  menstrua,  but  soluble  in  solution  of 
salt,  and  not  reprecipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  (Wackenroder.)  Oxalate  of  anunonia  or 
potassa  is  the  meet  delicate  test  of  lime.  If  the 
substance  under  examination  be  a  solid,  dissolve  it 
in  muriatic  acid,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  re- 
dissolve  in  water,  and  test  as  above.  All  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  lime  tinge  the  flame  of  alcohol  of  an 
orange  color. 

Uies.  Lime  is  corrosive,  antacid,  and  depilato- 
ry. It  is  employed  to  make  lime  water ;  to  ren- 
der the  alkalis  caustic,  and  to  make  several  cal- 
careous salts.    It  is  largely  used  to  make  mortals 
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and  cements,  in  farming,  Slc.  In  Iarg«  dosea  it  10 
poisonous.  The  London  CoU^  orders  the  lime 
of  commerce  in  its  Materia  Medica,  (calx  recens 
usta,)  but  under  the  head  of  preparations  of  calci- 
um, {Preparata  e  ealeiOf)  directs  it  to  be  prepared 
by  burning  chalk  broken  into  pieces  for  1  hour. 

LIME,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syiu  Oxymukiatb 
OP  Lime.  Cblordrct  op  Lime.  Chloride  or 
Chloeueet  op  Oxide  of  Calcium.  Chlorite  of 
Lime.  Chlorinated  Lime.  HvpocHLORrrE  of 
Lime.  Tennants*  bleaching  Powder.  Calx 
Chlorinata,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Calcis  Hyfochloris. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Hydrate  of  lime  lb.  j ;  spread  it  in 
a  proper  vessel  and  expose  it  to  an  atmosphere  of 
chlorine  gas  mitil  it  is  saturated. 

Remarkt.  The  above  are  the  instructions  of  the 
London  College ;  but  chloride  of  lime  is  never 
made  on  the  small  scale,  as  it  can  bo  purchased  of 
the  large  manufacturer  of  better  quality  and 
cheaper  than  it  could  possibly  be  made  by  the 
druggist  On  the  large  scale  the  chlorine  is  grener- 
ated  in  leaden  vessels,  heated  by  steam,  and  the 
eas,  after  passing  through  water,  is  conveyed  by  a 
leaden  tube  into  an  apartment  built  of  silicious 
sandstone,  and  arranged  with  shelves  or  trays,  con- 
taining fresh-slaked  lime,  placed  one  above  an- 
other, about  an  inch  asunder.  The  process  must 
be  continued  for  4  days  to  produce  a  good  artksle 
of  chloride  of  lime.  During  this  time  the  lime  b 
occasionally  agitated  by  means  of  iron  rakes,  the 
handles  of  which  pass  through  boxes  of  lime  placed 
in  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  ii^hich  act  as  valves. 
Tennants,  of  Glasgow,  are  the  largest  manufac- 
turera  of  this  article  in  the  United  lungdom.  The 
exact  chemical  constitution  of  chloride  of  lime  is 
undetermined. 

Quai  '«Pale  grayish  white;  dry;  50  grains 
are  nearly  all  soluble  in  f  jij  of  water,  formmg  a 
solution  of  the  density  1-027,  and  of  which  100 
ineatiures,  treated  with  an  excess  pf  oxalic  acid, 
give  off  much  chlorine,  and  if  then  boiled,  and  al- 
lowed to  rent  for  !24  hours,  yield  a  precipitate  which 
occupies  19  measures  of  the  liquid."  (P.  E.)  Good 
chloride  of  lime  should  contain  25  to  30|  by  weight 
of  chlorine. 

Uses.  It  is  principally  employed  as  an  antisep- 
tic and  disinfectant.  An  ointment  of  chloride  of 
lime  has  been  used  in  scrofula,  (Cima,)  and  a  lo- 
tion or  bath,  moderately  dilute,  is  one  of  the  clean- 
est and  readiest  ways  of  removing  the  itchi  and 
several  other  skin  disease*.  (See  Chlorine,  Dis- 
infectants, Fijmioation,  &c) 

LIME,  SULPHURET  OF.     (See  Calcium, 

SuLrill'RET  of.) 

LINEN.  Fniit  stains,  iron-moulds,  and  other 
spotn  on  linen,  may  be  removed  by  applying  to  the 
part,  previously  washed  clean,  a  weak  solution  of 
chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  spirits  of  salts,  oxalic 
acid,  or  salts  of  lemons,  in  warm  water,  and  fre- 
quently by  merely  using  a  little  lemon  juice.  The 
part  Fhould  he  attain  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clear 
warm  water  (without  soap)  and  dried.  Linen  that 
has  acquired  n  yellow  or  bad  color  by  careless 
washing,  may  l>e  restored  to  its  former  whiteness 
by  working  it  well  in  water  to  which  some  f  trained 
•olution  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  added,  ob- 
serving to  well  rinne  it  in  clean  water,  both  before 
and  after  the  immemion  in  the  bleaching  liquor. 
Never   attempt  to  bleach  unvDa9hed  linen,  and 


avoid  using  the  liquor  too  strong,  as  in  that  cast 
the  linen  will  be  rendered  rotten.     (Se«  Cbloro- 

METRT.) 

The  pretence  of  cotton  in  linen  fmkrict  raty 
easily  be  ascertained  by  immeratnf  for  2  or  3 
minutes  a  small  strip  (a  square  inch,  for  in«Caace) 
of  the  suspected  cloth  in  a  mixture  of  equal  paiH 
of  hydrate  of  potassa  and  water,  when  strooflj 
boiling,  after  which  it  must  be  taken  out  aad 
pressed  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper.  Br 
separating  8  or  10  threads  in  each  mrection,  timr 
color  may  be  readily  seen.  The  dmrk  yellow 
threads  are  linen,  the  tthite  or  bright  yellow  oam 
are  cotton.  A  vessel  of  silver,  porcdain,  or  hsid 
glass,  must  be  employed  to  contain  the  alkak 
This  procefls  is  simple  and  certain.  (Dr.  Boettger.) 

LINCTUS.  (Fri>m  lingo,  I  lick.)  Syn.  Loca 
LoHocH.  Lambative.  Eclegma.  Eleoma.  Eleibl 

ECLECTOS.    ECLEITOS.   iLUNCTlTt.    (In  PhaRMaCT. 

A  medicine  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  inteinM 
to  be  licked  offa  spoon.  This  fofni  of  medicine  ii 
well  adapted  to  females  and  children,  but  ii  not 
much  used  in  England.    (See  LohocmJ 

LINCTUS,  ACID.  8yn.  Lmcrro  Acidcil  L 
AciDi  MuRiATiCL  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Hoaer 
of  roses  3x  ;  sirup  of  red  poppies  3ij ;  mniiatic  aod 
20  drops ;  mix.  Refrigerant  In  putrid  fever,  son 
throat,  &c. 

LINCTUS,  DEMULCENT.  Syn.  U  Di- 
MCLCENs.  Prep.  Spermaceti  and  powdered  tra^a- 
canth,  of  each  Jss ;  sirup  of  poppiev*  q.  sl  Dim. 
As  last 

LINCTUS,  EXPECTORANT.  Syn.  L  Ex- 
PECTORANs.  Prep.  Oxymel  of  squills,  simp  of  al- 
thea,  and  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  (thick,)  of  each, 
{ss.  In  coughs,  4lc.  Dooe.  A  spoonful  occasna- 
ally. 

LINCTUS  OF  BORAX.  Syn.  L.  BoRACia-* 
Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Spermaceti  3iisB ;  com- 
pound powder  of  tragafcanth  3iij  ;  sirup  of  tolu  Jj ; 
borax,  in  fine  powder,  3iiss ;  conserve  of  roMs  or  ; 
sirup  of  althea,  to  mix.  In  sore  throat  I^esr.  .\s 
last. 

LINCTUS  OF  CACAO.  Syn.  Cremb  p» 
Tronchin.  Prep.  Cocoa-nut  butter  Jij «  ^^^ 
sugar  and  sirups  of  capillaire  and  tot u,  of  each.  ^'. 
Mix. 

LINCTUS  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Swn.  L 
IpRCACUANHiB.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Oil  of 
almonds  and  sirup  of  lemons,  of  each,  f  ^ :  pev- 
dered  ipecacuanha  6  grs. ;  confection  of  hips  Jj : 
compound  powder  of  tragacanth  3irj ;  make  s 
linctus.     Expectorant     In  irritating  coughs,  &«. 

LINCTUS  OF  NITRE.  Syn.  L.  Pota«J 
NiTRATis.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Powdered  aicrr 
3ifls ;  honey  of  roses  f  ^  ;  oxymel  f  Jits.     Mil. 

LINCTUS,  OILY.  Syn.  L.  Olkoscsl  Prff- 
Oil  of  almonds  or  olives,  oxymel  of  aquills,  sk 
sirup  of  poppies,  equal  parts.  Demulcent  Df- 
A  teaspoonful  ad  libitum,  in  tronbleaome  coogbi. 
dec. 

LINCTUS  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  L.  Omrn. 
Prep.  Sirup  of  poppies  f  Jij  ;  thick  mueflage  f{|: 
confection  of  hips  | ias ;  laudanum  30  drops ;  dih* 
ted  sulphuric  acid  3j.     Mix.    To  allay  trritatioa 

LmCTUS  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  L.  Roam.  Pref. 
Confection  of  red  roses  Jit) ;  diluted  sulphuric  ifli 
3j ;  compound  tincture  of  camphor  ym.  Mii> 
Anodyne  and  refrigerant    A  spoonful  oecasioBiBy- 
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UNCTUS  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  L.  Scilla 
Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  Jij ;  oxymel  of  squills  and 
iMikeyi  of  each  ^  ;  mix.     Expectorant    As  last 

LINCTUS  OF  TURPENTINE.  Syiu  L. 
9TUiULAN&  L.  TsREBiNTHiNiB.  Prep.  (Kecaui- 
tfer.)  Oil  of  turpentine  3ij ;  honey  of  roses  ^  to 
^ ;  mix.  Doee.  A  teaspoonful  night  and  mom- 
mgf  followed  by  a  draught  of  any  weak  drink.  In 


LINIMENT.  Syn.  Linimentum.  (Lat,  from 
1  anoint)  A  semifluid  ointment,  or  soapy 
application  to  painful  joints,  swellings,  bums,  &c. 
ne  term  is  also  extended  to  various  spirituous  and 
ilimiilatmg  external  applications.  A  medicine  of 
a  thinner  consistence,  but  similarly  employed,  is 
called  an  "  embrocation."  These  terms  are,  how- 
999t,  frequently  confounded  together,  and  are 
ofteD  misapplied.  Liniments  are  applied  by  fric- 
Umi  with  the  fingen,  or  by  laying  a  piece  of  linen 
raf  dipped  in  them  on  the  part 

LINIMENT,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  Lucimkntum 
AwoDTNUM.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Soap  liniment  f  Jiv ; 
tibcCare  of  opium  f  Jiij.  (See  Liniment  op  Opium.) 

LINIMENT,  ACID.  Syn.  Lin.  Acidum.  Lin. 
AcuM  MuRiATici.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Honey  of  roses 
fj :  muriatic  acid  20  drops ;  mix. 

LINIMENT,  ALKALINE.  Syn.  Lin.  Al- 
kai^um.  Prep.  (Plenck.)  Liquor  of  carbonate 
of  potaasa  Jij ;  olive  oil  ^iv ;  yelks  of  2  eggs ; 
nMse  a  liniment 

LINIMENT,  DIURETIC.  Syn.  Lin.  Dio- 
tsncuM.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Guibert.)  Tinctures  of 
qoilla,  digitalis,  and  colchicum  seeds,  of  each  jss ; 
iii|iMr  of  anmionia  Jss ;  camphorated  oil  ^  ;  mix. 

IL  (Dr.  Calini.)  Powdered  squills  3j ;  gastric 
joioe  of  a  calf  |ij  ;  vinegar  of  squills  Jss ;  mix. 

LINIMENT,  ESCIIAROTIC.  Prep.  Honey 
4  OK. ;  ffpirit  of  salt  and  verdigris,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
■is.     Veed  by  farriera. 

LINIMENT  TOR  AMAUROSIS,  (WARE*S.) 
Prep.  Camphor  liniment  Jj ;  solution  of  carbonate 
ai  potassa  3j  ;  mix. 

UNIMENT  FOR  BURNS.  Syn.  Liniment 
OP  Limb.  Carron  Oil.  Lin.  Calcib.  Prep.  (P. 
EL)  linseed  (olive  P.  D.)  oil  and  lime  water, 
Bqoal  parts ;  mix,  and  agitate  well.  For  severe 
btirns. 

UNIMENT  FOR  INFLAMED  GLANDS. 
Prep.  Spermaceti  ointment  8  oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ; 
oil  of  origanum  ^  oz. ;  mix.  Ueed  by  farriers  to 
pramote  the  suppuration  of  inflamed  glands. 

UNIMENT  FOR  THRUSHES  AND  CAN- 
KER- Prep  Tar  4  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  verdigris  ^ 
OB. ;  dissolved  in  spirits  of  salts  |  oz.    Ueed  by  far- 


LINIMENT,  HUNGARIAN.  Syru  Lin. 
BimoARicuM.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Powdered 
Mnt  ha  rides  and  sliced  garlic,  of  each  3j  ;  camphor, 
bffoiaed  mustard  seed,  and  black  pepper,  of  each 
3nr ;  strong  vinegar  |vj ;  rectified  spirit  Jxij  ; 
macerate  a  week,  and  filter.     Stimulant ;  irritant 

UNIMENT  OF  AMBER.  (OPIATE.)  Syn. 
Lok  SucciNi  Opiatum.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Rectified 
Dfl  of  amber  and  tincture  of  opium,  of  each  Jij  ; 
laid  fi ;  mix.     Anodyne  and  stimulant 

LfNIMENT  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Ammo- 
OATBo  Oil.  Ammoniacal  Liniment.  Volatile 
LmuiENT.  Oil  and  Hartshorn.  Lin.  AMMONiiB, 
[P.  h.  E.  Sl  D.)   Lin.  Ammoniji  Fortius.  Oleum 


Ammoniatum.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Liquor  of  ammonia 
f  ^  (f  3ij,  P.  D. ;)  oil  of  olives  f  Jij ;  mix  and  agitate 
welL  Stimulant  and  rubefacient  Used  in  rheu- 
matism, lumbago,  neuralgia,  sore  throat,  spasms, 
bruises,  Slc.  When  the  win  is  irritable,  more  oil 
should  be  added,  or  it  should  be  diluted  with  a  little 
water.  (See  Liniment  op  Sbsquicarbonate  op 
Ammonia.) 

LINIMENT  OF  AMMONIA,  (CAMPHOR. 
ATED.)  Lin.  Ammoniji  Camphoratum.  Prep, 
(P.  C.)  Camphorated  oil  ^ix ;  liquor  ef  ammonia 
jiij  ;  mix  well.     Ueed  as  the  last 

LINIMENT  OF  AMMONIA,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
Dr.  Granville's  Counter-Irritant  or  Antidt- 
Nous  LonoN.  Lin.  Ammoniji  compositum.  Prep, 
(P.  E.)  Liquor  of  ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0*880)  f  fy ; 
tincture  of  camphor  f  Jij  ;  spurits  of  rosemary  f  Jj 
mix  well  Counter-irritant,  rubefacient,  vesicanti 
and  cauterizing,  according  to  the  length  of  its  ap ' 
plication;  in  rheumatism,  cramp,  neuralgia,  dis- 
eased joints,  headache,  &c.  A  powemil  and 
speedy  remedy.  It  may  be  diluted  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  wpinXa  of  camphor  and  rose- 

™iInIMENT  OF  AMMONIA  AND  TUR- 
PENTINE. Syn.  Lin.  Ammonlb  cum  Terebin- 
THiNA.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  liniment  of  am- 
monia (P.  L.)  Jiss ;  oil  of  turpentine  fss  ;  mix. 

LINIMENT  OF  8ESQUICARBONATE 
AMMONIA.  Syn.  Lin.  Ammonlb  sesquicar- 
BONATis.  Lin.  Ammon.  carbonatis.  Prep.  Solu- 
tion of  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  P.  L.  f  |j ; 
olive  oil  Jiij ;  mix,  and  agitate  well.  This  resem- 
bles the  liniment  of  ammonia,  P.  L.,  m  its  general 
properties,  but  it  is  much  less  active,  owing  to  the 
alkali  being  carbonated.  It  is  the  **  oil  ana  hartt^ 
horn"  and  the  *'  volatile  liniment"  of  the  shops. 

LINIMENT  OF  ARCEUS.  Syn.  Lin.  Ar- 
CMi-    Compound  elemi  ointment 

LINIMENT  OF  BELLADONNA.  Syn.  Lin. 
Belladonnjc  Prep.  I.  (Guy's  H.)  Soap  liniment 
f  Jviij ;  extract  of  belladonna  ^  ;  mix. 

II.  {Lin.  belladonna  cum  calce.  Cazenave.) 
Lime-water^viij ;  oil  of  almonds  Jiv  ;  extract  of 
belladonna  ox} ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  excel- 
lent narcotics,  stimulants,  and  resolvents,  in  vari- 
ous rheumatic  complaints,  afiections  of  the  skin 
and  joints,  tumors,  &c. 

LINIMENT  OF  BITUMEN.  Syn.  Taii 
liiNiMENT.  Lin.  Bituminis.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Barba- 
does  tar  Jiss ;  melt,  and  add  liquor  of  ammonia 
Jss;  mix  well.    Stimulant,  irritant,  and  dispenuve. 

LINIMENT  OF  CAJEPUT  OIL.  Syn.  Lin, 
Cajeputi.  Lin.  Cajeputi  stimulans.  Prep.  (Dr. 
Copland.)  Soap  and  compound  camphor  liniment, 
of  each  f  Jiss;  oil  of  cajeput  f  Jj ;  mix.  Stimu- 
lant 

LINIMENT  OF  CAJEPUT,  (ETHERE- 
AL.) Syn.  Lin.  Cajeputi  ethereum.  Prep, 
(Tortuel.)  Camphor  3j ;  oil  of  cajeput  3ij  ;  sul- 
phuric ether  Jj ;  mix,  and  keep  it  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  in  the  cold.     Very  volatile. 

LINIMENT  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn,  Cam- 
phor Liniment.  Camphorated  Oil.  Oleum 
camphoratum,  (P.  D.)  LiN.  Camphors,  (P.  L. 
&  E.)  Prep.  (P.  Ij.)  Camphor  3j  ;  olive  oil  f  Jiv; 
gently  heat  the  oil,  add  the  camphor,  cut  small, 
and  agitate  until  dissolved.  The  Dublin  College 
orders  only  ^  the  above  camphor.    Stimulant,  an- 
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odyne,  and  resolTeiit;  in  wpnioB,  braises,  and 
liieumatic  pains,  rlandular  enlargement,  8lc 

LINIMENT  OF  CAMPHOR,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Ward's  Essence  for  the  Headache. 
Lin.  CAMPiioRiB  comtositum,  (P.  L.  &,  D.)  Prep. 
L  (P.  L.)  Liquor  of  ammonia  f^viiss;  spirits  of 
lavender  1  pint;  distil  off  1  pint,  add  camphor 
Jiiss,  and  dissolve.  On  the  large  scale  this  prep- 
aration is  more  conveniently  miuie  as  follows : — 

II.  Camphor  (clean)  21  oz.;  English  oil  of  lav- 
ender 3}  oz. ;  liquor  of  ammonia  2}  lbs.;  mix, 
close  the  vessel,  and  agitate  occasiondly  until  the 
camphor  is  dissolved.  Powerfully  stimulant  and 
rabefacient 

LINIMENT  OF  CANTHARIDES.  Syn. 
Lin.  LrrTiB.  Lin.  Cantraridisl  Prep.  I.  (P. 
U.  S.)  Powdered  Spanbh  flies  3j ;  oil  cSf  turpen- 
tine f  ^ ;  digest  2  hours,  and  filter. 

II.  (Collier.)  Tincture  of  cantharides  tind  soap 
liniment,  equal  parts;  mix.  Both  the  above  are 
irritant  and  stimulant,  but  should  be  used  cau- 
tiously, lest  they  produce  strangury. 

LINIMENT  OF  COD-LIVER  OIL.  Syn. 
Lin.  Olei  aselll  Prep.  (Dr.  Brach.)  Cod^iver 
oil  ^ ;  liquor  of  ammonia  Jss ;  mix.  Resolvent, 
disperaive ;  applied  to  glandular  tumors. 

LINIMENT  OF  CHOTON  OIL.  Syn.  Lin. 
Crotonis.  Prep.  I.  (Pereira.)  Croton  oil  1  part ; 
olive  oil  5  parts ;  mix. 

II.  (Collier.)  Croton  oil  3j ;  olive  oil  3ij ;  mix. 
Both  the  above  are  used  as  counter-irritants ;  re- 
peatedly rubbed  on  the  skin,  redness  and  a  pustu- 
lar eruption  ensue. 

LINIMENT,  GREEN.  Syn,  Lin.  op  Hem- 
lock. Lin.  Viride.  Lin.  Conil  Prep.  (Dr. 
Campbell.)  Powdered  camphor  and  extract  of 
hemlock,  of  each,  Jj ;  compound  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia Jij  ;  oIi?e  oil  and  liquor  of  ammonia,  of  each, 
Jyj ;  mix. 

LIN  LMENT  OF  IODINE.  iSyn.  Lin.  Iodi- 
Nii.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Manson.)  Tincture  of  opium 
f  ^  ;  tincture  of  iodine  f  3j. 

II.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Soap  liniment  Jj ;  iodine  8 
to  10*gni. ;  dissolve.  In  scrofula,  glandular  cn- 
larfrenionts,  rheumatiRm,  &c. 

LINIMENT  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Lin.  Plumbi. 
Prep.  (Gaozcy.)  Acetate  of  lead  40  grs. ;  soft 
water  lb.  j ;  olive  oil  Ib.ss;  mix,  and  agitate  well. 
Astrinfrrnt,  refrigerant.  Useful  in  excoriations, 
esprciuilv  when  accompanied  with  inflammation. 

LINlNlENT  OF  LIME.  Syn.  Lin.  Calcis 
CAMpnoRATUM.  Prep.  (W.Cooley.)  Camphorated 
oil  3>j  ;  lime  water  Jj ;  mix,  and  agitate  well.  For 
burub,  cliilblaiiiH,  &.c. 

LINIMENT  OF  LIME  AND  OPIUM. 
Syn.  Lin.  Calcib  Opiatum.  Prep.  (W.  Cooley.) 
Lime-water  and  cmnphorated  oil,  of  each,  ^j  i  ^^' 
tract  of  opium  5  grK ;  mix.  For  severe  bums,  to 
allav  puin,  6ic. 

LINIMENT  OF   MER(  URY.     Syn.  Mer- 

Cl'RIAL  LiMMKNT.      CoMPOlM)  DO.      LiN.  IIVDRAR- 

oyri,  (P.  L.  l^(HK)  liix.  Hydrargyri  compose- 
TIM,  (P.  L.  IK'24,  and  ninre.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Camphor  3J  :  Hpirit  of  wine  3j  ;  sprinkle  the  latter 
on  the  fonner.  |>owdor,  add  lard  and  stronfrer  mer- 
curial ointment,  of  each,  Jiv  ;  rub  well  together, 
tlien  further  add  liquor  of  ammonia  f  Jiv ;  mix 
well.  Excitant ;  rrwmbles  mercurial  ointment, 
but  is  quicker  in  its  operations. 


UNIMENT  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.  Syn. 
Lin.  Muriaticum.  Lin.  Acidi  Mueiaticl  Prtfk 
I.  (Fr.  H.)  Olive  oil  Jij ;  white  wax  3ij ;  dksobt 
by  heat,  cool,  add  balsam  of  Pern  3j ;  morialie 
acid  3ij ;  mix  welL  An  excellent  appUeatioa  Is 
chilblains  before  they  break. 

II.  (W.  Cooley.)  Olive  oil  Jiij ;  white  wax  aii 
camphor,  of  each,  3ij ;  mix  as  last,  then  add  mi- 
riatic  acid  f3iij;  mix  well  Quite  equal  to  tki 
last  and  cheaper. 

LINIMENT  OF  MUSTARD.  Syn.  La 
SiNAPis.  Whtteuead's  Essence  or  McvrAE» 
Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Bruised  mustard  seed  Ibwsp;  «i 
of  turpentine  lb.  j ;  camphor  Jiv ;  digceL  Sciais- 
lant  A  popular  application  in  rbeumatians,  chi* 
blains,  Slc. 

II.  Flour  of  mustard  2  ox. ;  Uquor  of  smiiiMii 
1  ox. ;  mix,  and  add  enough  water  to  reduce  it  It 
a  cream.  Uted  by  farrieis  to  rob  00  the  Mtm 
of  hones,  &c.,  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

LINIMENT  OF  NUX  VOMICA.  Sfk 
Lin.  Nucis  VomCiB.  Prep,  (Majeodie.)  Tinc- 
ture of  nux  vomica  f  Jj ;  liquor  of  ammnnia  f3ij; 
mix. 

LINIMENT  OF  OPIUM.  Sym,  Anmn 
Liniment.  Lin.  Om,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Lin.  8apohb 
CDM  Opio,  vel  Lin.  Anodtnum,  (P.  D.)  Prep  f. 
L.)  Soap  liniment  f  Jvj ;  tincture  of  opium  fji); 
mix.  An  excellent  anodyne  in  local  pains,  rbct- 
matism,  neuralgia,  sprains,  Slc 

LINIMENT  OF  PHOSPHORUS.  Sym.  La. 
Phospiioratum.  Prep.  (Hamb.  Ph.)  Camphor  11 
grs. ;  phosphorus  6  gia. ;  oil  of  almoods  ^ ;  dv> 
solve  with  a  gentle  heat,  cool,  and  add  bqusr  sf 
ammonia  10  drops ;  mix. 

LINIMENT  OF  SOAP.  Syn,  Soap  Lm- 
MKNT.  Opodeldoc.  Balsam  of  Soap.  CoMPorxa 
TiNCTfTRE  OP  Soap.     Balbamum  Saponu.     Tutc- 

TURA  SaPONIS  COMPOSITA.      Ti.XOTVRA  SaPO!«W  CkW- 

PHORATA.  LiN.  Saponacevm,  (P.  L.  1745.;  Ijsl 
Saponis  coMPostTiTx,  (P.  L  I7h8  to  \&24.)  Lcl 
Saponw,  (P.  L.  1?<36,  P.  E.  &,  D.)  Prep.  I.  P. 
L)  CaMtile  soap  Jiij ;  camphor  Jj ;  spirit  of  nose- 
mary  f  Jxvj  ;  mix  and  digest  till  diivolved. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Castile  soap  Jiv ;  camphor  51J :  sd 
of  rofiemary  f  3v ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  psi. 
and  f  Jxij  ;  mix  and  dissolve. 

Remarks.  When  Castile  soap  ■  employed,  tkt 
liniment  is  apt  to  become  gelatinous  in  cold  wea- 
ther, it  is  therefore  a  general  plan  with  the  dnijf- 
gists  to  substitute  soft  soap.  The  folUm'ing  fcr- 
mula  is  adopted  by  some  wholesale  dmgewls.  sad 
produces  a  very  good  article,  though  weaker  thsa 
that  of  the  phannacopocia  .'—Camphor,  cut  mall. 
\\  lb.;  soft  soap  6  lbs.;  oil  of  ranemar^-  *2  «-: 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each*.  3^  fil- 
Ions ;  digest  with  occasional  agitation  for  a  «e«k 
and  filter. 

Soap  liniment  is  stimulant,  discutient,  and  labn- 
cating,  and  is  used  in  rheumatism,  local  pauaa 
swellings,  bruises,  sprains,  itxi. 

LINI.MENT  OF  SOAP  AND  LEAD  $y% 
LiN.  Saponin  cifm  Plumbo,  (P.  C\)  Suap  liainMl 
Jij  ;  liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  3j  ;  mix. 

LINI.MENT   OF   SOAP,    jODrRETEU 
Syn.  Lix.  Iodi;rf.tum  SAPONArRi'M.     Prep.   <•«• 
bourt.)     White  soap  3x  ;  oil  of  almonds  ix  :  mrit 
together  and  add  iodide  of  potassium  3j,  dasotTv^ 
in  water  3j. 
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LINIMENT  OF  SOAF,  (STIMULANT.) 
Sjm.  LiH.  SAFoim  Stihuuiw.  Prtp.  Sonp  Imi- 
■ent  J«;  linclun  ofiyttn  ^;  mix. 

LIlifiMENT  OF  SOAP,  {SULPHURET- 
ED.)  Si/H.  Lin.  SuLrHuio-uroNtciuH.  Prep. 
(Juttlot.)  Snlphoret  of  poltnium  Jiij ;  aoap  lb.  i ; 
tntfr  q.  ■.  I  melt  tomUieri  uid  add,  olirci  ml  Ib.j ; 
«a  of  Ihyme  ISj ;  mix  wtlL  An  eicellent  nim»dy 
far  the  itch  and  Mine  allied  Bkin  di«ai(». 

LIN1.MENT  OF  SULPHUR  AND  SOAP. 
rSjpa.  Lui.  SvLravmi  cum  ^jtroni.  Prtp.  (Lu- 
fM.)  Soap  Jiij  ;  wal«r  Jvj  )  dinolrs  by  heat,  and 
add  fl»irea  qI  nilphuc  Jiij.    (See  Lih.  or  Sou, 

LINIMENT  OF  TURPENTINE.  Sm. 
IdH.  TiaiUNTHUiA  Prtp.  (P.  L.)  Hod  loap  Jij ; 
Mmpbor  Jj ;  oil  of  turprnitine  f  Jirj  i  shake  them 
lagelher  uulil  mixed.    Stlmalant  in  lumbago  and 


LINIMENT  OF  TURPENTINE,  (VITRI- 
OLIC.}  Sj/n.  Lin.  TEaiiiNTKiNjB  Vmioucim. 
Pnf.  <P.  C.)  Olive  oil  Jx  ;  oil  of  turpeatina  fjiv ; 
d  ot  Tilriol  3uj ;  mix  well.  In  chronic  efiectiaiia 
tt  the  joinli  and  old  (priiiiu  tod  bniiaei. 

LINIMENT  OF  VERATRINE.  Syn.  Lm. 
VttATtiM,  Prtp.  (Braade.)  VerBtriaBpi;  al- 
wbal  rjaa;  dinolve  and  add,  »ap  liaiment  f  Jhi. 
Ib  neuralf^  and  rheiunalic  paioa,  goM,  &c. 

UNI.MENT  OF  VERDfGRIS.  Syn.  Mai. 
SoimACUH,  [F.  L.  1746.)    Umoue.vtpm  £air- 


TMcva,  (P.  L.  179a}  OirHEL  Xi 
lT6t<.)  OxTMiL  Curai  Subicitatii,  (P.  D.}'  Li- 
KIMLVTOH  iGauoiNM,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  liuce.) 
Frtp.  ( P.  L.)  Powdered  vprdiciig  Jj  j  vinef;u 
fjTi] ;  diaaolTe,  atrniu,  add  clarified  honey  Jiir, 
ud  boil  to  a  pioper  conaiiilence.  Stimulant,  de- 
tergBDl,  and  eacbarotic.  Applied  to  iudolent  ul- 
Can,  eapecially  of  the  throat,  by  meaoa  of  a  camel 
hair  pencil,  and  diluted  willi  water  used  ai  a 
CBigle. 

■a*  Avoid  fwallowing  it,  a>  it  will  induce  nimit- 

Tind  eicewive  pureino;. 
INIMENT,  SIMPLE.     Syn.  Lin.  Sihfuii. 
Prtp.  (P.  E.)  White  wax  ^  ;  Dlive  oil  f  Jir ;  melt 
Isfelher  and  alir  till  cold    EmoUionti  reaemble* 
apermaceti  oinlmeat  la  all  except  ita  coniiateace. 

LISLMENT,  VERMIFUGE.  Si,n.Lw,A!«. 
TWiiJiLVTicuii.  Prip.  Cantor  oil  3^  (rramiarg ; 
•■enljal  aile  of  wormwood  and  tansy,  of  each  15 
gnmmea  ;  Dr.  Pewhier'a  ethereal  tincture  of  pen- 
Bjnoyal  buda  SO  drops;  mix.  Employed  in  fric- 
tiOBa  on  the  abdomen  in  cnaea  of  warma  in  chil- 
dnn.  Ill  aclivily  may  be  still  further  iucreaaed 
bf  maceratiDf!  a  little  bruised  garlic  in  the  oil  of 
tuay.     (Jour,  de  .MiSdeciue.)     An  excellent  medi- 

LINI.MENT,  WHITE.    Sua.  LiN.Auua. 

LINIMENTUM  TRIPHARMACUM.  Prtp. 
(P.  L.  1746.)  Lead  plaater  and  olire  oil,  of  each 
it*  ;  mell,  and  add  Tinegai  ^  ;  Hii  lilt  cold.    Cool- 
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LIPIC  ACID.    One  of  a  newnriea  ot  acida, 
d  by  Laurent,  and  obtained  by  the  aclian 
of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid.    See  Aoino  Acid. 

LIQUEUR  DE  PRE»SAVIN.     Prtp.  Oxide 
tt  mercury  fmhiy  precipitated  bom   ■  aolutian 
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of  Ditrale  of  mercury,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of 
each  1  ox. ;  hot  water  1  quart ;  diaaolra.  For  um 
add  2  apooofula  of  tbia  liquor  (o  1  quart  of  watet 
and  lake  a  wuia-glanful  (3  ox.)  3  or  4  linua  a  day 
avoiding  the  uao  of  common  aall  at  the  aaine  time 
Tbia  ii  BiDiply  a  lolutioii  of  paiaitio-lartrati  a/ 
mereury,  aad  may  be  taken  where  the  use  o(  mer- 
cury ia  indicated. 

LIQUEURS,  (Fr.)  Dilute  alcohol,  arematiMd 
and  aweelened.  The  French  tiqueuiiatau  are  pro* 
Terbial  for  the  luperior  quality,  creamlike  amoolh- 
□eai,  and  delicate  Baror  of  their  cordiala.  Thii 
chiefly  ariaea  from  the  employmeat  of  very  pure 
■pint  and  augar,  and  the  judicioua  application  of 
the  diivoring  iugredieuta.  The  French  liquenriatea 
diatiuguish  their  conUals  into  two  clasaea,  viz. — 
vrntert,  at  liqueuia  which,  thouffh  aweetened,  an 
perfectly  devoid  of  viaciditv — and  criaBU,eiIa,  and 
balmt,  which  contain  lufficient  sugar  to  impait  to 
them  a  conwderable  degree  of  conaislence.  The 
finlpart  of  the  pi  '' 

aromatiied  or  Qavonng  eaei 
ally  prepared  by  infuaian  or  maceration  in  very 
pnre  spirit,  at  about  S  to  4  u.  p.,  (ap.  gi.  0-933  to 
0*93.^,)  plared  in  well-coiked  glasa  carboya,  or 
■loneware  bottlea.  The  maceration  ia  continued, 
with  Dccaaional  agitation,  for  4  or  5  weeks,  when 


tilled  or 
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filtered  ;  usually  the  form 
are  called,  by  the  French,  ■'  in/wion.. 
oulrr  peel  of  cedrats,  lemons,  oranges,  limettee, 
berganiDltes,  &c.,  is  alone  used,  and  ia  obtained 
either  by  carefully  peeling  llie  fruit  with  a  kuife, 
or  by  rubbiug  it  OS  with  a  lump  of  hard  white 
sugar.  (See  CiTno\a)  Aromatic  weds  and  wooda 
are  bruised  by  pounding  before  being  aiibniilted  to 
infusion.  The  substances  employed  by  (he  French 
to  coJor  their  liqutun  are, — for  btat,  sulphalo  of 

ot  blue  flowers  or  berries  ;— /oion  'a„d  braady 
color,  burnt  sugar ; — grim,  spinoge  or  punley 
leaves  digested  in  spirit ;  aim  by  mixing  blue  and 
yellow  ; — red,  powdered  cocliuieal,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  a  liltU  alum  i—cutitl,  blue  violet  pe- 
tals, or  litmua ; — yelloie,  an  aqucain  infusion  of 
safilowen  or  French  berries,  or  a  spirituous  liuctute 
of  turmeric.     See  CaaniALa. 

LIQUID  COLORS,  iLacea/uida.)  Prtp.  I. 
(Blue.)  a.  DisBolve  litmus  in  water,  and  add  1  of 
spirit  of  wiue.— i.  Dilute  Saxon  bine  or  eulpliate 
offindlgo  with  water.  If  required  for  delicate 
work,  neulraliie  the  acid  with  chalk. — e.  To  an 
iufuBion  of  litmus  add  a  few  dropa  ot  vioe- 
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II.  (Parpli.)  a.  Steep  litmus  in  w; 
strain.— i.  Add  a  little  alum  to  a  atnined  decoc- 
tion of  li^wood. — c.  Add  a  aohition  ot  carmine 
(rsd)  to  a  little  blue  solution  of  litmus  or  Saxou 
blue. 

III.  {Green.)  a.  DisKilve  cryftalliied  verdigiit 
in  water. — b.  Diaaolve  sap  green  in  water,  and  add 

or  purple  atriulion  of  litmus,  till  it  turns  grcon. — d. 
Diaralve  equal  part*  of  eryatalliied  veidigtia  and 
cream  ot  tartar  in  water,  and  add  a  little  gum 
arabic.     Used  as  an  ink  for  writing. 

IV.  (YtlUiiB.)  a.  DiaKriTS  gauibogs  in  water, 
and  add  a  httle  gum  arabic  and  alum.  Used  for 
ink.  to  ttain  paper,  color  mapa,  Jtc — b.  Diaolve 
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frarnboge  in  equal  parts  of  proof  spirit  and  water. 
Golden  colored. — r.  Steep  French  berries  in  hot 
water,  strain,  and  add  a  little  gum  and  alunL-^. 
Steep  turmeric,  round  zedoary,  gamboge,  or  an- 
notto,  in  spirits  of  wine. — e.  Dissolve  annotto  in  a 
weak  lye  of  subcarbonute  of  soda  or  potash.  All 
the  above  are  used  by  artificial  florists. 

V.  {Red.)  a.  Macerate  ground  Brazil  in  vine- 
gar, boil  a  few  minutes,  strain,  and  add  a  little 
alum  and  gum.-— 6.  Add  vinegar  to  an  infusion  of 
litmus  till  it  turns  red. — e.  Boil  or  infuse  powdered 
cochineal  in  water ;  strain,  and  add  a  little  alum 
and  gum. — d.  Dissolve  carmine  in  liquor  of  am- 
monia, or  in  wc^  carbonate  of  potash  water; 
the  former  is  superb. 

Remarkt.  All  the  preceding,  thickened  with  a 
little  gum,  are  used  as  inks  for  writing,  as  colors  to 
tint  maps,  foils,  paper,  artificial  flowers,  &c.,  and 
to  paint  on  velvet  Some  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiful. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  those 
made  with  ttrong  spirit  do  not  mix  well  with  gum, 
unless  diluted  with  water. 

LIQUID  COLORS,  {for  druggxBt^  sAoto- 
hottUa.)  Prep,  I.  {Blue,)  a.  Blue  vitriol  1  lb. ; 
water  1  gallon ;  dissolve. — 6.  To  the  last  add  alum 
1  lb.,  and  oil  of  vitriol  to  strike  the  color.  Very 
dark. — e.  Dissolve  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
dilute  with  water. — d.  Dissolve  pure  Prussian  blue 
in  oialic  or  muriatic  acid,  and  dilute  with  water. 
/See  Blue  Inks  and  Writing- Fluids.) 

II.  {Purple.)  a.  Verdigris  I  oz. ;  spirits  of  harts- 
horn 1  lb. ;  water  6  lbs. ;  dissolve.— o.  Infusion  of 
logwood  1  gallon ;  spirits  of  hartshorn  q.  s. — e. 
Sugar  of  lead  3  oz. ;  powdered  cochineal  1  dr. ; 
water  q.  s. — d.  Add  sulphate  of  indigo,  neariy 
neutralized  with  chalk,  to  an  infusion  of  cochineal, 
till  it  turns  porple. 

III.  {Green.)  a.  Verdigris  4  oz. ;  water  2 
quarts  ;  mix,  and  add  oil  of  vitriol  or  nitric  acid  q. 
s. — b.  CryNtallized  verdigris  4  oz. ;  strong  vinegar 
^  pint ;  disHolve,  and  dilute  with  water.^-<r.  Add 
distilled  verdigris  and  blue  vitriol  to  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  turnieric. — d.  Dissolve  blue  vitriol  in  water, 
and  add  nitric  acid  till  it  turns  green. 

IV.  {Red.)  a.  Dissolve  carmine  in  liquor  of 
ammonia,  and  dilute  with  water. — 6.  Digest  pow- 
dered cochineal  in  spirits  of  hartshorn  or  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac  ;  and  when  colored,  dilute  with 
water. 

V.  {Yellow.)  a.  Sesquioxide  or  rust  of  iron  ^ 
lb. ;  muriatic  acid  1  quart ;  dissolve  and  dikite 
with  water — b.  To  a  strong  decoction  of  French 
berries  add  a  little  alum. — c.  Dissdve  gamboge  or 
annotto  in  liquor  of  potassa ;  dilute  with  water, 
and  add  a  little  spirit.  Orange  or  deep  orange, 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  alkali  present. 

Remark*.  All  the  above  require  filtering  through 
paper  placed  in  a  glass  funnel,  and  usually  need  a 
second  filtration  after  being  exposed  to  the  light  for 
some  weeks. 

LIQUID,  SHAVING.  Si/n.  Liquid  SoAr. 
Prep.  Best  soft  soap  1  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
l\  pint  ;  mix.  I'lted  to  raise  a  lather  in  shaving, 
by  merely  nibbing  a  few  drops  on  the  beard,  and 
applying  a  little  liut  water  with  the  finger  or  sha- 
ving-brush. Stronjfer  than  the  ettftrit  de  »aron 
and  e»9ence  royal  fumr  la  barbe,  ftold  for  the  same 
purpose.  Some  {>en<ons  sulistitute  proof  spirit  for 
Bpuii  of  wine,  and  othera  use  equal  parts  of  water 


and  spirit  of  wine  as  the  menstraum.     AU 
well. 

LIQUODILLA.  Prep.  YeJIow  pe«l  of  € 
oranges  and  6  lemons;  Itfandy  or  pUin  wpain  I 
gallon  ;  digest  a  week,  filter,  and  add  iomf  sugar  4 
lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  1  galk>D,  and  the  jiiic«  il 
the  oranges  and  lemons  which  were  peeleid.  Lit 
it  stand  a  month,  and  then  bottle.  A  pleasant  aai 
i  refreshing  cordial. 

LIQUOR  Syn.  Liqueur,  {Ft.)  LiQi-ot, 
{Lat.t  from  liqueoi  I  become  liquid.)  This  tent 
is  applied  in  the  London  Phannacoptsia  to  thtm 
aqueous  solutions  commonly,  thoagfa  imprepertj, 
called  waters  ;  as,  liquor  of  amiiioniat  {Uqmor  emh 
moniat)  liquor  of  potassa,  {Uqumr  pef«Mtf .}  &&, 
which  are  simple  solutioiis  of  pure  pnlassi  a*! 
gaseous  ammonia,  and  would  therefore  be  man 
correctly  and  intelligibly  called  **  ■olutiooa.*'  ^Sct 
Solution.) 

The  term  *'  liquor"  has  also  been  applied  of  iilf 
yean  to  some  concentrated  preparations,  more  cor- 
rectly termed  **^uid  extractt"  aa  they  merely 
difller  from  good  extracts  in  their  lesa  cons^i^eac^ 
and  from  ordinary  extracts  in  containing  km 
starchy  matter,  albumen,  and  gum.  Hieie  is  ahs 
usually  a  little  spirit  added  to  them,  to  prevent  ds- 
compoaitioiL  Liquors  of  this  kind  may  be  mad» 
of  the  finest  qaaiity,  by  the  same  preieows  thil 
are  required  for  the  preparation  of  good  soluble  ez- 
tracts  ;  observing  to  stop  the  evaporation  as  sooa 
as  the  consistence  of  treacle  is  acquired,  and  wbea 
cold,  to  add  1  -4th  or  l-5th  part  of  their  then  weight 
in  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The  addition  of  3  or  4 
drops  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  mastaid  seed,  dis- 
solved in  the  spirit,  will  secure  them  from  any  nk 
of  moulding  or  fermentation  ;  in  fact,  with  ihm  addi- 
tion many  of  them  will  keep  well  without  spim. 
provided  they  be  evaporated  sufficiently,  ami  kepi 
in  a  cool  place.  The  liquors  which  are  nierrly 
concentrated  infusions  or  decoctions,  and  whirh  u 
their  consistence  do  not  even  approximate  t»  ex- 
tracts, may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  these 
preparations.  (Sec  Infusions  and  DEcorrifi^s, 
CONCENTRATED,  and  BssKNCEs.)  The  fotlov.Qg 
forinulte  are  introduced  to  illustrate  the  preparal.oo 
of  this  class  of  medicines : — 

LIQUOR  OF  PALE  CINCHONA.  Sf. 
Liquor  C'inchonjC  pallida  Prep.  1.  Pale  cin- 
chona bark,  bruised,  56  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  l|aldiac 
in  solution  1  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid,  q.  sl  ;  macerate, 
with  occasional  agitation  in  a  covered  eartheo 
vessel  for  4S  hount ;  press  out  the  liquid,  wash  the 
residue  with  water,  mix  the  liquors,  strain,  evapo- 
rate as  rapidly  as  possible  in  earthenware,  to  f  !• 
actly  6  lbs. ;  add  rectified  spirit  1  lb. :  set  it  aside 
for  a  week,  and  decant  the  clear.  Very  ri«'h  a 
cinchona.  It  is  96  times  as  strong  as  the  d^ttc- 
tion  of  cinchona,  P.  L.,  and  V2  times  as  Mnmf  st 
the  concentrated  infusion  or  dt* coctitin  of  cinrlmoa. 
This  preparation  resembles  the  lifjoor  cinchooo 
pallida}  sold  by  Battley,  at  24s.  per  Ibu,  wlwV* 
sale. 

II.  Exhaust  the  bark  as  above,  bv  raaeereiioa 
in  3  successive  waters  witliout  acid,  filter,  evaptn 
rate  the  mixed  liquors  to  7  lbs.,  and  proceed  as  be- 
fore. Inferior  to  the  last,  and  less  rich  m  cia- 
cliona.     Ven*  thick  ;  scarcely  liquid. 

LIQUOR  OF  ERGOT  OF  RYE.  Sym.  l>- 
SENCE  OF   Eruot.     Liquor   Eaootjl     LiQrot 
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Sbcaus  cornuti.  Concentrated  Infusion  or 
Ergot  of  Ryk.  Prep.  Ergot  3  lbs. ;  grind  in  a 
ptpper-miU,  add  water  8  lbs.;  macerate  for  12 
iMmn,  add  recti6ed  spirit  2  quarts ;  macerate  for 
m  week  in  a  corked  bottle,  press  out  the  liquor, 
and  filter.  Contains  ^th  ergot,  is  8  times  as  strong 
■•  tba  ordinary  infusion,  and  2^  times  as  strong  as 
the  tincture  of  ergot  of  Apothecaries'  Hall.  *«*  In 
Um  formula  given  at  Ergot,  the  quantity  of  ergot 
it  wrongly  stated. 

LIQUOR  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Sarsaparilla.  Liquor  Sar- 
i^  &c  Either  the  nmple  or  the  compound  li- 
fiMT  of  oarwaparilla  may  be  prepared  by  evapo- 
iBting  the  corresponding  decoction,  carefully  pre- 
Mied,  to  a  proper  consistence,  straining  through 
wnnel,  and  adding  a  little  spirit  Jamaica  sarza 
riMNild  be  alone  employed,  as  the  other  varieties, 
aspecially  the  Honduras,  not  only  possess  less 
virtue,  and  yield  'less  extract,  but  are  very  liable 
to  ferment,  and  get  mouldy.  J 

LIQUOR  OF  TARAXACUM.  Syn.  Fluid 
Extract  op  Taraxacum.  Do.  do.  of  Dandelion. 
LiauoR  Taraxacl  Prep,  I.  Dried  dandelion 
nota  28  lbs. ;  rinse  them  in  clean  cold  water,  to 
nmove  dirt,  slice  them  small,  macerate  in  enough 
oold  water  to  cover  them,  for  24  hours,  press  out 
the  liquid,  allow  the  fecula  to  subside,  decant  the 
dear,  heat  it  to  180<>  or  190°,  to  coagulate  the  al- 
bomen,  filter  while  hot,  and  evaporate  by  steam, 
•rpreferaUy  by  a  current  of  warm  air,  or  in  vacuo, 
tiU  the  liquid  be  reduced  to  22  lbs. ;  to  this  add 
netified  spbit  of  wine  6  lbs. ;  mix  well,  set  it  aside 
ia  a  corkeid  bbttle  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and 
decani  the  clear  from  any  sediment  that  may  have 
iBfmed.  A  very  fine  article.  It  represents  an 
•qaal  weight  of  the  roots. 

IL  Heat  the  expressed  juice  of  dandelion  to 
Bear  the  boiling  point,  strain,  evaporate  as  last,  to 
a  proper  consistence,  then  add  i  or  J  of  spirit  of 
wine,  and  proceed  as  before.  Very  odorous,  and 
pale  colored ;  stronger,  and  preferable  to  the  pre- 
eedinff.    (8ee  Extract  of  Dandelion.) 

LIRIODENDRINE.  a  white  crystalUne 
■obatanee,  resembling  boracic  acid,  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  liriodendron  tulipifera.  It  has 
a  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly 
M  in  water. 

LISBON  DIET  DRINK.  Prep.  Sliced  sar- 
Mparilla  and  china  roots,  of  each  Jj ;  the  dried 
peels  <^  20  walnuts  coarsely  powdered ;  antimony 
Jij ;  powdered  pumice  stone  Jj ;  water  10  pints ; 
the  antimony  and  pumioe  are  to  bo  tied  in  a  cloth 
and  boiled  with  the  other  ingredients,  till  the  liquid 
be  reduced  to  one  half,  when  it  must  be  strained. 
Tlie  above  is  said  to  be  the  original  receipt  for 
the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  but  compound  decoction  of 
■anaparilla  is  now  universally  used  instead. 

LITHARGE.  Syn.  Lttharoe.  Oxide  of 
Lcad.  Protoxide  of  Lead.  Semi-vitrified 
Oxide  of  Lead.  Litiiaroe,  (Fr.)  Glatte, 
Blbiolattb,  {OerJ)  Litargiro,  (Ital.)  Litar- 
onuco,  {Span,)  LiTnARovRuM,  (P.  E)  Plumbi 
OzTDua,  (P.  L.)  Plumbi  Oxydum  SEwi-vrrREUM, 
(P.  D.)  LitharoVrus.  Molybdena,  (Pliny.) 
Ai^dpywpov,  (Hippocrates.)  Litharge  is  prepared  by 
aeraping  off"  the  dross  that  forms  on  the  surface  of 
melted  lead  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  {drost  of 
Umdf  plumbum  ustum,)  and  heating  it  to  a  full  red 
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to  melt  out  any  undecomposed  metal.  The  fused 
oxide  in  cooling  forms  a  yellow  or  reddish  semi- 
crystalline  mass,  which  readily  separates  into 
scales ;  these  when  ground  constitute  the  powder* 
ed  litharge  of  the  shops.  Litharge  b  also  prepared 
by  exposing  red  lead  to  a  heat  sufficiently  high  to 
fuse  it,  and  Englith  litharge  is  obtained  as  a  sec* 
ondary  product  by  liquefaction,  from  argentiferous 
lead  ore.  The  litharge  of  commerce  is  distinguish* 
ed  by  its  color  into  Litharge  of  Gold,  {Lithar- 
gyrum  Auri,)  which  is  dark  colored  and  impuroi 
and  Litharge  of  Silver,  (Lithargyrum  Argenti,) 
which  is  purer,  and  paler  colored.  The  dark  co- 
lor of  the  former  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  presence 
of  red  lead.  In  grinding  litharge  about  1  lb.  of 
olive  oil  is  usually  added  to  each  1  cwt,  to  prevent 
dust 

U»e,  Litharge  is  employed  in  pharmacy,  to 
make  plasters  and  several  other  preparations  ol 
lead ;  by  painters  as  a  *  drier*  for  oils,  and  for 
various  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Pur,  **  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  The  matter  thrown  down  from  this  solution 
by  liquor  of  potassa  is  white,  and  is  redissdved  by 
excess  of  it."  (P.  L)  "  50  grs.  dissolve  entirely, 
and  without  efi^rvescence,  in  f|{iss  of  pyroligneous 
acid ;  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  53  grs.  of 
phosphate  of  soda,  remains  preoipitable  by  more  of 
the  test"  (P.  E.)  Both  of  the  above  solutions 
should  be  colorless.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  pharmaceutist  to  obtain  pure  litharge,  as  the 
slightest  impurity  will  often  color  and  spoil  his  lead 
plaster,  (emp,  plumbi,)  and  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead,  {liq.  plumbi  diaeetatit.) 

LITHIA,  (from  XiOtioi,  lapideus.)  Syn.  Oxide 
OF  Lithium.  An  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  discov- 
ered in  1818,  by  M.  Arfwedson,  in  a  mineral 
called  petalite.  It  has  since  been  found  in  a  few 
other  minerals. 

Prep.  (Berzelius.)  Finely  powdered  petalite  or 
qwndumene  1  part ;  fluor  spar  2  parts ;  mix,  add 
oil  of  vitriol  10  parts,  and  heat  the  mixture  as  long 
as  acid  vapors  are  evolved.  The  residuum  must 
be  dissolved  in  pure  water  of  ammonia,  boiled,  fil- 
tered, the  solution  evaporated  to  drynem,  and  the 
dry  mass  heated  to  r^ness.  The  matter  left  is 
pure  mlphate  of  lithia,  from  which  pure  lithia 
may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  it  by  acetate  of 
baryta,  and  by  expelling  the  acetic  acid  from  the 
filtered  solution  by  heat 

Prop.,  ^c.  Lithia  is  caustic,  alkaline,  and  spa* 
ringly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  distinguished  from 
potasaa  and  wda  by  its  phosphate  and  carbonate 
being  scarcely  soluble  in  water, — ^from  baryta, 
etrontia,  and  lime,  by  forming  soluble  salts  with 
sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids, — and  from  magnena, 
by  the  solution  of  its  carbonate  exhibiting  an  al* 
kaline  reaction.  Heated  on  platinum  it  tinges  the 
flame  of  the  blowpipe  red.  With  the  acids,  lithia 
forms  salts,  most  of  which  may  be  made  by  Ita 
direct  solution  in  the  former. 

LITHIC  ACID.    (See  Uric  AciD.) 

LITHIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  lithia, 
obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  by  exposing  lithia,  or 
oxide  of  lithium,  to  galvanic  action.  Its  existence 
as  a, metal  was  so  transient,  that  its  properties 
could*  not  be  examined.  It  is  white  colored,  like 
Sodium. 

UTHOCHOUC  ACID.    A  new  acid 
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covered  by  WOhler  in  a  biliary  concretion.  It 
posBeaies  no  practical  interest 

LITHOFELLIC  ACID.  An  acid  recently 
discovered  by  Gdbel,  in  a  biliary  concretion.  It 
forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  substances  called 
bezoar  stones.  It  was  obtained  by  digesting  the 
calculus  in  boiling  alcohol  of  SBJ,  evaporating,  and 
redigesting  the  residue  first  in  cold  and  then  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  from  the  latter  solution  the  acid 
was  obtained  by  slow  evaporation.  Colorless  and 
crystalline  when  pure,  forming  salts  with  the  bases. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INK.  Prep.  I.  Mastich 
in  tears  8  oz. ;  shellac  12  oz. ;  Venice  turpentine 
1  oz. ;  melt  together,  add  wax  1  lb.,  tallow  6  oz. ; 
when  dissolved,  further  add  hard  tallow  soap,  in 
shavings,  6  oz. ;  when  the  whole  is  combined,  add 
lampblack  4  oz. ;  mix  well,  cool  a  little,  and  then 
pour  it  into  moulds  or  on  a  slab,  and  when  cold  cut 
it  into  square  pieces. 

II.  (M.  Lasteyrie.)  Dry  tallow  soap,  mastich 
in  tears,  and  common  soda  in  fine  powder,  of  each 
30  parts ;  shellac  150  parts ;  lampblack  12  parts ; 
mix  as  last  Both  the  above  are  used  for  writing 
on  lithographic  stones. 

III.  (Autographic.)  a.  White  wax  8  oz.,  and 
white  soap  2  to  3  oz. ;  melt,  when  well  combined 
add  lampblack  1  oz. ;  mix  well,  and  heat  it  strong- 
ly ;  then  add  shellac  2  oz. ;  again  heat  it  strongly ; 
stir  well  together,  cool  a  little,  and  pour  it  out  as 
before.  With  this  ink  lines  may  be  drawn  of  the 
finest  to  the  fullest  class,  without  danger  of  its 
spreading,  and  the  copy  may  be  kept  for  yean  be- 
fore being  trunffferrcd. 

b.  Wliitc  soap  and  white  wax,  of  each  10  oz! ; 
mutton  suet  3  oz. ;  shellac  and  mastich,  of  each  5 
oz. ;  lampblack  3^  oz. ;  mix  as  above.  Both  the 
above  are  used  for  writing  on  lithographic  paper. 
When  the  last  one  is  employed,  the  transfer  must 
bo  mudo  within  a  woek. 

Remarks.  The  above  i/iks  are  rubbed  down 
with  a  little  water  in  a  cup  or  saucer  for  use,  in 
the  same  way  as  common  water-color  cakes,  or 
Indian  ink.  In  winter,  the  o|>eration  should  be 
performed  near  the  fire,  or  the  saucer  should  be 
placed  over  a  hx^in  coutaining  a  little  warm  or 
tepid  water.  Either  a  Kteel-|>en  or  earners  hair 
pencil  may  be  employed  with  the  ink.  (See  Litii- 
ooRArnr.) 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPER.  Prep.  I.  Starch 
6  oz. ;  gum  arubic  2  oz. ;  alum  1  oz. ;  make  a  strong 
solution  of  each  separately,  in  hot  water,  mix,  and 
apply  it  while  still  warm  to  out*  side  of  leaves  of 
paper,  with  a  clean  painting-brush.  When  dry,  a 
second  und  a  third  coat  may  be  given  ;  lastly,  press 
it,  to  make  it  smooth. 

II.  Give  the  paper  three  coats  of  thin  size,  one 
coat  of  good  white  stareh,  and  onf>  coat  of  a  solu- 
tion of  gamboge  in  water ;  tlie  whole  to  be  applied 
with  a  sponge,  and  each  coat  to  be  allowed  to  dry 
before  the  other  in  applied.  The  whole  of  the  so- 
lutiouH  should  l>e  fresh  made. 

Remarks.  Lithographic  paper  is  used  to  write  on 
with  lithographic  ink.  The  writing:  may  l»e  trans- 
ferred by  simply  moistening  the  back  of  the  paper, 
and  evenly  protMing  it  on  the  stone,  when  a  re- 
vented  copy  is  obtained,  which  may  be  used  to 
print  from,  and  will  yield  corrected  copies,  resem- 
bline  the  original  writing  or  drawing. 

LITHOGRAPHY.     (From  Xitf»t,  a  stone,  and 


yps^r,  to  writs  or  drmw.)  The  art  of  ragraviag 
on  stone.  Want  of  space  most  limit  our  notice  il 
this  beautiful  art  to  the  following  remarks,  which 
are  inserted  to  explain  the  method  of  iMing  Utbt- 
graphic  crayons,  ink,  and  paper. 

There  are  two  modes  of  lithogcaphy  in  geneial 
use.  For  the  one  a  drawing  is  made  on  llie  litb^ 
graphic  stone,  with  a  litkogrmpkie  ermyom^  ism 
CaAYOKS,  LiTiiooaAPHJC,)  or  with  liiisgrmpkk 
inkt  and  when  the  design  is  dry,  a  very  weak  s»> 
Intion  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  muriatic  acid,  is  peond 
upon  the  stone,  which  acts  by  removing  the  alkiU 
from  the  chalk  or  ink  used  to  draw  the  design,  airf 
thus  leaves  them  in  a  permanent  and  iMoiafab 
form.  The  acid  also  removes  a  very  small  poctiat 
of  the  surface  of  the  stone  occupied  by  the  Itgfali 
of  the  drawing,  and  renders  it  more  absocbenL  la 
the  other  method,  the  design  is  made  on  itcAs- 
graphie  peiper,  (see  the  last  article,)  which  paper, 
on  being  moistened,  laki  on  the  stone,  and  poind 
through  the  press,  leaves  its  design  on  the  stsnt, 
which  is  then  acted  on  by  acki  as  before  deecnbsi 
To  print  from  stones  so  prepared,  water  is  throwa 
on  them,  and  the  roller,  charged  with  printing  ink, 
passed  over  them,  when  the  paper  ■  applied,  aad 
a  copy  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  press.  The 
same  procem  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  emek 
copy.  The  nature  of  the  stone  is  aoch  that  it  r»> 
tains  with  great  tenacity  the  resinouB  and  oily  sob- 
stances  contained  in  tlie  ink  or  crayon  employed  ts 
form  the  design,  and  also  absorbs  water  freely; 
this,  combined  with  the  peculiar  affinity  betwrea 
resinous  and  oily  substances,  and  their  mutoal 
power  of  repelling  water,  occasions  the  ink  on  the 
printing  roller  to  adhere  to  the  design,  or  resiooos 
portion,  and  to  leave  untouched  the  lights  or  wa- 
tered parts  of  the  stone.  The  stoneo  are  prepared 
by  polishing  in  the  ordinary  way ;  tlie  style  of  work 
for  which  they  are  intended  determining  the  de- 
gree of  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  For  crayon 
drawings,  the  surface  should  have  a  fine  grain,  but 
the  finish  of  the  stone  must  depend  upon  the  de- 
sired softness  of  the  intended  drawing ;  for  writmg 
or  drawing  on  in  ink,  the  surface  must  receiTe  a 
higher  polisli,  and  must  be  finished  off  with  pum* 
ice  stone  und  water.  The  best  litliograpliic  stooss 
are  obtained  from  Solenhofen,  near  Munich,  aad 
from  Papponheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
The  white  lias  which  lies  immediately  under  the 
blue,  near  Bath,  also  yields  good  lithograpbie 
stones. 

LIVER  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  HurAR  .Kx- 
TixoNii.  A  cnide  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  pre- 
pared by  roasting  crude  antimony  to  a  dull  gray, 
and  then  melting  it.  Another  preparation,  mads 
by  mixing  and  melting  common  antimony  with 
twice  its  weight  of  potaiih,  is  also  called  Urer  s4 
antimony t  and  is  used  by  farrieni  as  a  strong  puffe 
for  grease  in  horw^s*  heeli*. 

LIVER  OF  SULPHUR.  Fused  sulphurrt  of 
potamium. 

LOBELIANIN.  This  name  h:ui  been  irivea 
by  Dr.  Pereira  to  the  butyraceous  volatile  u.1  ob> 
tained  by  distilling  Indian  tobacco  {lobelia  inHats. 
along  with  water. 

LOBELIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been  givea 
to  the  acid  exittting  in  decoction  of  lobeha.  Tbs 
decoction  reddens  litmus,  and  is  precipitated  by 
several  metallic  salts. 
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LOBE  LIN  A.  Syn,  Lobbun.  A  soft  brown 
■ubiitance,  found  by  Colhoun  in  lobelia  inflata.  It 
ii  aoluble  in  alcohol,  and  forma  salts  with  the  acids, 
and  is  said  to  resemble  the  nicotin  of  Beizelius.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  evapora- 
tion, digestion  of  the  residue  in  an  acid,  and  subse- 
quent precipitation. 

LOBSTERS.  The  heavier  fish  are  the  best 
When  fresh,  they  have  a  lively  color  and  pleasant 
mell.  When  boiled,  the  tail  will  be  stiff,  and  pull 
op  with  a  springr,  if  fresh.  Tlie  cock  lobster  is  pre- 
ferred, though  smaller  than  the  hen,  and  may  bo 
known  by  Uie  narrow  back  part  of  his  tail,  ai^ 
the  two  uppermost  fins  within  it  being  stiff  and 
hud ;  those  of  the  hen  are  softer  and  broader. 

LCk^KSOY.  Rice  boiled  to  a  paste  and  drawn 
nito  threads.  Used  to  thicken  soups.  It  ia  im- 
ported from  China. 

LOCOFOCOS,  (from  loco  foci,  instead  of  a  fire.) 
The  American  name  for  Congreve  matches.  From 
Ibe  following  accident,  these  matches  have  given 
their  name  to  the  ultra-demooratical  party  of 
America : — During  a  meeting  of  some  of  that  party 
in  1834,  at  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  the  lamps 
suddenly  became  extinguished,  when  several  per- 
■sns  present  drew  boxes  of  locofocot  from  their 
pockets  and  relighted  them ;  since  which  time  the 
word  has  been  equally  applied  to  matches  and 
ultra-democrats. 

LOGWOOD.  Syn,  Bois  db  Campbchk  ;  Bon 
Blku,  (Fr.)  Blauiiolz,  (Oer.)  H^bmatoxtli 
UONUX ;  LiovuM  CAUPECffBNSE ;  Lignum  Campb- 
CBiANCTM ;  Lignum  Campescanum  ;  Lignum  Indi- 
CUM ;  Lignum  Sappan,  {Lat.)  The  wood  of  hitmO' 
itxyhn  eampechianum,  (Linnsus.)  Logwood  is 
largely  employed  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  for 
the  production  of  redH,  violets,  purplns,  blacks, 
drabs,  &c.  It  readily  yields  its  color  both  to  spirit 
and  boiling  water.  The  color  of  its  infusion  is  a 
fine  red,  turning  on  the  purple  or  violet;  acids  turn 
it  yellow,  and  alkalis  deepen  it  It  dyes  stuff  pre- 
Tionsly  mordanted  with  alum,  of  various  shades  of 
wioUt  and  purple,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
"the  materials.  By  using  solution  of  tin  as  the  mor- 
dant, various  shades  of  red,  lilac,  and  violet,  may 
be  obtained.  The  addition  of  a  little  Brazil  wood 
ii  commonly  made  to  brighten  the  red.  With  a 
mordant  of  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron,  it  dyes 
black ;  and  with  the  addition  of  ft  little  sulphate  of 
copper,  gray 9  of  various  shades.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  employed  in  conjunction  with  gall  nuts  for 
dyeing  black,  to  which  it  imparts  a  lustre  and  vel- 
vety appearance.  Silk  is  ufually  turned  through 
the  cold  decoction,  but  for  wool  the  decoction  is 
used  either  hot  or  boiling.  Logwood  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  easily  managed  of  the  dye 
fltnflb. 

LOHOCH,  (ARAB.)  Syn.  Lohock.  Looch. 
Loch.  Linctus.  A  medicine  licked  off  a  spoon. 
(See  Linctus.) 

LOHOCH,  COMMOX.  Syn.  LoHocn  com- 
VOTNB.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  ()il  of  almonds  and 
iinip  of  tolu,  of  each,  5j  i  powdered  white  sugar 
3ij ;   mix.     Demulcent ;  in   coughs  and    hoarse- 


LOHOCH,  DEMULCENT.  Syn.  L.  Di- 
MULCENa  Prep.  I.  {L.  Tronchin.)  Oil  of  almonds, 
■imp  of  capillaire,  manna,  and  ca;«ia  pulp,  of  each 
Jij ;  powdered  gum  tragacanth  16  grs. ;  orange- 


flower  water  f  Jij ;  mix.  For  coughs,  &c.  The 
above  is  the  quantity  for  2  days,  which  is  as  long 
as  it  will  keep. 

II.  Yelk  of  one  egg ;  oil  of  almonds  2  oz. ;  sirup 
of  althea  I  oz. ;  rose  water  3  oz. ;  mix.  In  coughs 
and  hoarMnesB. 

LOHOCH,  EXPECTORANT.  Syn.  L.  Ex- 
PBCToaANB.  Prep.  (Zanetti.)  Kermes  mineral 
4  gni. ;  manna  Jvj  ;  oil  of  almonds,  sirup  of  squills, 
and  sirup  of  senega,  of  each  3ij  ;  mix.  Laxative, 
demulcent,  and  expectorant ;  in  coughs,  Slc. 

LOHOCH,  GREEN.  Syn.  L.  Viridb.  White 
lohoch,  colored  with  the  sirups  of  saffion  and 
violets. 

LOHOCH  OF  LINSEED.  Syn.  L.  db  LiNa 
Prep.  (P.  E.  1 744.)  Fresh  linseed  oil,  and  simp 
of  tdu,  of  each  Jj ;  sulphur  and  white  sugar,  of 
each  3ij ;  mix. 

LOHOCH  OF  MANNA.  Syn.  L.  de  Man- 
NA.  Linctus  demulcens  bt  aperibns.  Prep. 
(P.  E.  1744.)  Manna,  oil  of  almonds,  and  sinip 
of  violets,  equal  parts ;  mix.  Laxative  and  do- 
mulcent.  A  good  Aiedicine  in  the  coughs  of  chil- 
dren. 

LOHOCH  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Syn. 
L.  Oleosum.    Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)    Oil  of  almonds, 

Sowdered  gnm^  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each 
iv ;  sirup  of  aithea  ^  ;  mix. 

II.  Oil  of  almonds,  powdered  gnm,  sirup  of  ai- 
thea, and  rose  water,  of  each  I  oz. ;  mix.  Both 
are  demulcent ;  in  coughs,  &«. 

LOHOCH  OF  SOAP.  Syn.  \j.  SAPONia  Prep. 
(P.  E.  1744.)  Castile  soap  (^  ;  oil  of  almonds  ^  ; 
sirup  of  tolu  Jiss  ;  mix.  Demulcent  In  coughs 
and  hoarseness  attended  by  indigesti<Mi. 

LOHOCH  OF  SPERMACETI.  Syn.  I*  Ce- 
TACEi.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Spermaceti  3ij  ;  yelk 
of  one  egg ;  triturate  together,  then  add  oil  of 
almonds  ^ss ;  sirup  of  tolu  Jj.  A  Uand  demul- 
cent 

LOHOCH,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  Fox  lung^ 
LoH.  E  PULMONE  VuLPiuM.  L.  Pkctorale.  Prep. 
Spermaceti  and  Spanish  juice,  of  each  8  oz. ;  wa- 
ter q.  s.  to  soften  the  liquorice  ;  make  a  thin  elec- 
tuary, and  add  honey  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  aniseed  1  oz. ; 
mix  well.  A  popular  and  excellent  demulcent  in 
coughs.  It  formerly  contained  fox  lunge,  but 
spermaceti  is  now  substituted. 

LOHOCH,  WHITE.  Syn.  L.  Album.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Jordan  almonds  oivas  ;  bitter  almonds 
3ss ;  blanch  by  steeping  in  hot  water  and  removing 
the  skins,  add  white  sugar  Jss ;  gum  tragacanth 
15  grs. ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  further  add, 
oil  of  almonds  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each 
3iv ;  pure  water  f  Jiv  ;  make  a  lohoch.  A  very 
pleasant  demulcent  in  coughs,  &c 

Remarke.  A  spoonful  of  any  one  of  the  fH'ece- 
ding  lohochs  mav  be  taken  ad  libitum. 

LOTION.  Syn.  Lotion,  (Fr.)  LoTio,  (Lai., 
from  laro,  I  wash.)  In  Meoicine,  a  solution  of 
medicinal  substances  in  water,  employed  as  an 
external  application.  Lotions  may  be  made  of 
any  soluble  medicaments  that  are  capable  of  exert- 
ing their  action  by  contact  with  the  skin.  Lotions 
have  been  divided  into  classes,  as  sedative,  ano- 
dyne, stimulant,  &c.  Sedative  and  refrigerant 
lotions  are  commonly  employed  to  allay  inflamma- 
tion,— anodyne  ana  narcotic  lotions  to  relieve 
pain, — etimuiant  lotions  to  induce  the  maturataon 
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of  tumon,  iLCi— detergent  lotions,  to  clean  fool  | 
ulceiB)  &c.f — repellent  and  reeolvent  lotions,  to 
discuss  tumon,  remove  eruptions,  dtc.  Lotions 
are  usually  applied  by  wettinff  a  piece  of  linen 
with  thorn,  and  keeping  it  on  the  part  affected,  or 
by  moistening  the  part  with  the  fingers  previoosly 
dipped  into  them.  Lotions  are  more  agreeable  if 
made  with  rose  water. 

LOTION,  ACID.  5yn,  LoTio  AciDA.  Prep, 
I.  (Collier.)  Strong  nitric  acid  f  Jss;  water  1  pint ; 
mix.  Dr.  Collier  says  that  he  has  cured  lepra  of 
14  years'  standing  by  the  use  of  this  lotion,  ac- 
companied by  proper  doses  of  the  solution  of  cor- 
xxdve  sublimate,  P.  L. 

11.  (Guy*s  H.)  Nitric  acid  38  drops ;  water  1 
pint    Used  in  mortification. 

in.  (Copland.)  Nitromuriatic  acid  3j ;  ^ater 
f  JxTJ  ;  mix.   In  mortification  and  liver  complaints. 

LOTION,  ALKALINE.  Syn,  L.  Alcalina. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Carbonate  of  potash  jij;  rose 
water  1  quart ;  mix.     Detergent,  stimulant 

LOTION,  ANTIPHLOGISTIC.  Syn,  L. 
Antiphlogistic  A.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Solution  of 
diacetate  of  lead  (P.  L.)  3vj  ;  liquor  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  )iv  ;  water  1  quart ;  mix.  Refrigerant, 
sedative,  repellent.     Useid  to  allay  inflanmiation. 

LOTION,  ANTIPSORIC.  Syn.  L.  Anti- 
rsoRicA.  Prep.  (Cazenave.)  Sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium 3j  ;  soap  (soft)  3ij  ;  water  iviij  ;  dissolve.  An 
excellent  remedy  for  the  itch.  It  leaves  but  little 
smell  behind,  and  does  not  soil  the  linen. 

LOTION,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  L.  Asraiw- 
OENB.  Prep.  I.  Alum  ^  oz. ;  water  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve. 

II.  Aluriate  of  iron,  or  blue  vitriol,  1  oz. ;  water 
^  pint.  Some  use  less  water.  The  last  b  used 
for  horses  and  cattle. 

LOTION,  CAMPHORATED.    Syn.  L.  Cam- 

PHORATA.       L.      PlUMBI      DIACKTATIS     CAMPHORATA. 

Prep.  Diluted  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  P.  L., 
^viij ;  spirit  of  camphor  3ij  ;  mix,  and  shake  well. 
Refrigerant  and  anodyne,  employed  in  erysipela- 
tous inflammations,  burns,  contusions,  sprains,  ex- 
coriations, &c. 

LOTION,  DISINFECTING.  L.  Disinfrc 
TANS.  it.  CiiLORiMi.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Liquor 
of  chloride  of  soda  f  Jj  ;  water  ^  pint 

II.  Chloride  of  lime  3iij  ;  water  1  pint;  dis- 
solve. Both  are  good  washes  for  foul  ulcers,  the 
itch,  the  teeth,  to  sweeten  the  breath,  and  remove 
the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  for  various  similar 
purposes. 

LOTION,  EVAPORATING.  Syn.  L.  Bvap- 
ORA.NS.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Sulpliuria  ether,  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine,  and  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia,  of  each  fJi-HM*,  ro^e  water  f  Jiiiss;  mix. 
Some  add  K)lution  uf  diacetate  of  lead  (diluted) 
3vj.  Refrigerant,  if  allowed  to  evaporate  by  free 
exposure  ;  stimulant,  if  the  evaporation  is  prevent- 
ed by  covering  the  part  with  the  hand.  Useful  in 
ner\'ous  headache,  Jkc. 

LOTION  FOR  TENDER-MOUTHED 
HORSES.  Prep.  Powdered  alum  or  l>orax  1  oz. ; 
honey  \  lb. ;  infusion  of  roses  1  lb.  To  be  used 
with  a  syringe. 

LOTION  FOR  (UREASE.  Prep.  1.  Sugar 
of  lead  \  lb. ;  vinegar  ^  pint ;  water  1  ^  pints ; 
mix. — ^2.  Alum  (>  oz. ;  blue  vitriol  1  oz. ;  water  1 
quart — 3.  Alum  I  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol  1  dr. ;  water 


1  pint— 4.  Corroihre  MibUinate  )  oi. ;  prints  of 
salts  1  oc  ;  water  1  quart  The  first  three  art 
used  when  the  hones'  heels  are  infUmed  aad 
irritable;  the  last,  when  the  diKhaifv  is  very 
fetid. 

LOTION  FOR  INFLAMMATORY  TU- 
MORS, 6lc.  Prep.  (A.  T.  TbonHoo.)  Sal  an- 
monia  3j  ;  rectified  spirit  f  Jj ;  soft  water  f  Jv ;  mix, 
and  dissolve. 

LOTION  FOR  SWELLED  JOINTS,  hit. 
Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Opium  3ij;  dviilM 
vinegar  f  jvi ;  triturate  tocpether.     To  allay  pam. 

LOTION  FOR  OPIfTHALMIA.  Prep,  (A 
T.  Thomson.)  m.  Sulphate  of  xinc  and  acetate  «f 
lead,  of  each  10  gn. ;  rose  and  elder-flower  water, 
of  each  f  ^iij  ;  mix.  To  be  applied  ekber  alooe  m 
diluted  with  water,  after  local  Ueadingw — k,  Sufir 
of  lead  9  grs. ;  distilled  vinegar  f  3ii) ;  rectimd 
spirit  f  3j ;  rose  water  f  Jvbs;  mix.  Used  in  the 
acute  stages. 

LOTION  FOR  GALLS,  &^  Prep,  1.  Via. 
egar  and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  4  oz. ;  sugar  «( 
lead  \  oz. ;  water  ^  pint ;  mix^ — 9.  Soap  linniieBt, 
and  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  equal  pails.^ 
3.  Sal  ammoniac  1  ox. ;  muriatic  acid  3  dr. ;  wa- 
ter 1  pint  Used  by  farriers  for  Mwldle  galls  cr 
'warl^^A. 

LOTION  FOR   MANGE.    Prep.   1.  Cocw. 

sive  sublimate  \  oz. ;  spirits  of  salt  \  ok.  ;  water  1 
quart — 2.  Corrosive  sublimate  1  dr. ;  sal  aniroe- 
niac  ^  ox. ;  water  1  pint — 3.  To  the  last  add  siroof 
decoction  of  white  hellebore  ^  pint  Used  for  manfe 
in  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  when  sulphur  ointment 
fails. 

LOTION  FOR  STRAINS.  Sugar  of  lead 
1  oz. ;  vinegar  and  water,  of  each  \  pint ;  cam- 
phorated spirit  \  oz. ;  mix.     Used  by  farriem 

LOTION,  GOWLAND*S.  Prep.  Btanchrd 
bitter  almonds  1  oz. ;  blanched  sweet  alnwodi  | 
oz. ;  beat  to  a  paste,  add  pure  water  1  pint,  mix 
well,  strain  through  a  piece  of  coarae  muslm.  put 
it  into  a  bottle,  add  corrosive  sublimate  in  po«der 
10  to  12  grs.,  dissolved  in  a  teaspoonful  or  two  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  shake  well.  Used  as  a  cosmetio 
to  improve  the  complexion ;  also  as  a  waiih  for 
obstinate  eruptions.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  doubled: 
but  the  weight  given  above  should  not  be  exceeded 
when  the  lotion  is  intended  for  a  cosmetic  As  a 
beautifier  of  the  complexion,  it  is  employed  by 
wetting  the  skin  with  it,  either  by  means  of  the 
corner  of  a  napkin,  w  the  fingers  dipped  into  it 
and  it  is  then  gently  wiped  off  with  a  dry  clotlh 
(See  Cosmetics,  and  Lotion  op  BicHLoaiDi  or 

MKaCIJRY.) 

IX)TION,  MERCURIAL.  Prep,  I.  {Blmek 
tcMh.  Black  lotion.  Lotto  nigra,  Aqu4i  svr- 
curialie  nigra.  L.  hydrargyri  nigrm,  Mtld 
phagedenic  lotion.  Aqua  pkagedetnicm  mitiM}- 
I .  C'aloniel  3j  ;  lime  water  1  pint ;  mix,  and 
shake  well.  These  are  the  usual  proportions.— 3. 
(Guy's  H.)  Calomel  3j  ;  lime  water  Jviij  ;  mil 
as  loMt.  The  bottle  should  be  well  shaken  beton 
the  lotion  is  apfilied.  Black  wash  is  a  favorite  ap- 
plication to  all  kinds  of  s>'pliilitic  soren. 

II.  {Yellow  wanh  or  lotion.  Red  do,  Pka- 
gedanic  do.  Ijofio  fiara.  Lotio  or  atjua  /»A«- 
eedtf.nica.  L.  hydrargyri  flata.)  1.  Corruuvs 
sublimate  in  powder  3t«t ;  lime  water  1  pint ;  mix, 
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•ad  shake  well.  3.  (Guy's  H.)  Corrosive  sub- 
limate 15  ^rs. ;  water  I  pint  As  last  It  should 
be  well  shaken  before  use.  A  common  applica- 
tioo  to  syphilitic  and  scrofulous  sores. 

LOTION  OF  ALUM.  Smu  U  Aluminib. 
Frtp,  I.  (St  B.  H.)  Alum  im ;  water  1  pint ; 
diBolTe.  Astringent  Used  for  sore  gums,  nip- 
ples* dtc 

IL  Alum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  3ij  ;  vine- 
nr  f  |j ;  water  1  pint ;  mix,  and  dissolve.  Uted 
Mr  chilUains. 

LOTION  OF  AMMONIA,    (ACETATE.) 

at.  L.  AmiONIJt  AOETATIS.  Pfef,  (P.  C.) 
Qor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  and  water,  equal  parts.  Used  in  phlegmo- 
BOQs  inflammation. 

LOTION  OF  AMMONIA,  (MURIATE.) 
SWa.  L.  Salib  ammonuci.  L.  Aumohim  mukiatib. 
Ire/i.  I.  (Pereira.)  a.  Sal  ammoniac  £  to  Jij  ; 
water  f^zij;  dissolve.  Spirit  of  wine  fjiv  is 
MMnetimes  added.  Used  in  contusions,  eeohy- 
mosis,  and  cirsocele,  when  the  skin  is  sound ;  in 
chronic  tumors  of  the  breast,  white  swellings, 
ehronic  afleetions  of  the  joints,  hydrocele,  chil- 
blains, &c — 6.  Sal  ammoniac  3j  to  3iv ;  water  1 
oint ;  dissolve.  In  itch,  ulcen,  &c,  and  as  an  in- 
jaetion  and  eye-water. 

II.  (Jnstamond.)  Sal  ammoniac  ^ ;  spirit  of 
vowmary  1  pint    As  above. 

II L  (St  B.  H.)  Sal  ammoniac  Jss;  water 
■•d  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  1  pint    As  above. 

LOTION  OF  AMMONIA,  (OPIATED.) 
Syn.  L.  AMMONiJt  opiata.  Prep.  (Dr.  Kirkland.) 
Compound  spirit  of  ammonia  JiiisB ;  tincture  of 
opium  im ;  water  ^iv ;  mix.  Anodyne  and 
simulant 

LOTION  OF  BELLADONNA.  Syn,  L 
BiiXtADONNiB.  Prep,  (Graefe.)  Extract  of  deadly 
■igfatahade  3j ;  diluted  solution  of  diacetate  of 
Umtd  (P.  L)  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Applied  to  tumors, 
ud  glandular  enlargements. 

LOTION  OF  BORAX.  Syn.  L.  Bokacica. 
Prep,  (Copland.)  Powdered  borax  3j ;  rose  and 
orange-flower  waters,  of  each  Jiij  ;  dissolve.  A 
fragrant  and  efiective  application  to  sore  gums, 
me  nipples,  excoriations,  dtc 

LOTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY.  Syn.  L  HYDaAaavai  BicHLoaini.  L 
HTDaAKOTEi  MUKiATis.  Prep,  I.  (P.  C.)  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  16  grs. ;  muriatic  acid  8  drops  ; 
water  f  ^xvj  ;  mix. 

II.  (St  B.  H.)  Corrosive  suUunate  2}  gis. ; 
water  1  pint ;  gum  acacia  fss ;  mix. 

IIL  {Lotio  hydrargyri  amygdaUna,  St  B.  H.) 
Corrosive  sublimate  10  gra.;  blanched  bitter  al- 
monds Jj ;  water  1  pint  All  the  above  are  used 
te  obstinate  eruptions.  This  resembles  Chwland'M 
IbImhi,  and  may  be  used  for  it  The  ingredients 
■n  mixed  in  the  same  way. 

LOTION  OF  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
I*  PoTASsii  Ctanidl  Prep,  (Cazenave.)  Cy- 
•aMe  of  potassium  3m:  emulsion  of  bitter  al- 
monds Jv] ;  dissolve.  (See  Lotion  op  Paussio 
AciD,) 

LOTION  OF  ELDER-FLOWERS.  Syn. 
I*  Sambuci.  Prep,  (Ryan.)  Infusion  of  elder- 
floweiB  1  pint ;  spirit  of  camphor  ^viij ;  mix. 
Knollient  and  anodyne. 

LOTION  OF  GALLS.     Syn.     h.  Galljb. 


Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Bruised  galls  3ij ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  infuse  an  hour,  and  strain.  As- 
tringent An  excellent  application  to  sore  nip* 
pies,  or  to  strengthen  them  before  suckling ; 
spirit  of  wine  Jijj  may  be  advantageously  addwi, 
and  a  like  portion  of  water  omitted.         • 

LOTION  OF  LIME.  Syn.  h.  Calois  smrr- 
uosA.  Prep,  (P.  C.)  Spirit  of  wine  ^iv ;  lime 
water  Jviij ;  mix. 

LOTION  OF  LEAD,  (ACETATE.)  Syn. 
L.  Plumbi  acktatis.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Sugar  of 
lead  3j  ;  pure  water,  or  rose  water  ^viij  ;  dissolve. 
Astringent,  refrigerant  Applied  to  excoriations, 
bums,  sprains,  contusions,  dtc.    (See  Solution  or 

DiACBTATE  OF  LeAO.) 

LOTION  OF  MYRRH.  Syn.  L.  Mtrehjl 
Prep.  (Dr.  Kirkland.)  Tincture  of  myrrh  and 
lime  water,  equal  parts ;  mix.  Applied  to  scor- 
butic ulcers  and  gums. 

LOTION  OF  MYRRH,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn,  h.  Mtrebjb  composita.  Prep.  (P.  C.) 
tioney  of  roses  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  of  each  3ij ; 
lime  water  Jiiss ;  mix.  As  last ;  also  used  as  a 
dentifrice. 

LOTION  OF  PRUSSIC  ACID.  Syn.  h, 
AciDi  hydeocyanici.  Prep.  I.  (Majendfe.)  Med- 
icinal prussic  acid  3j  to3iv  ;  lettuce  water  f  JxxxYJ ; 
mix. 

II.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Medicinal  prussic  acid  and 
rectified  spirit,  of  each  f  3ij ;  distilled  water  f  Jviiss ; 
sugar  of  lead  16  gra. ;  mix. 

III.  (Sneider.)  Medicinal  prussie  acid  3isB; 
rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  f  ^vj ;  mix. 
Lotions  of  prussic  acid  have  been  employed  to 
allay  pain  and  irritation  in  various  chronic  skin 
diseases,  especially  scaly  and  itchy  eruptions,  and 
in  cancer,  with  variable  success. 

LOTION  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  L  Opii.  Prep. 
(St  B.  H.)  Opium  3i8s ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
triturate  and  strain.  Used  for  painful  and  irritable 
ulcers. 

LOTION  OF  SOAP.  Syn.  Liquid  Soap.  L. 
Saponis.  L  Saponacba.  Prep.  (P.  h.  1746.) 
Liquor  of  carbonate  of  potash  Jss  ;  olive  oil  Jiv  ; 
rose  water  Jxij ;  mix,  and  agitate  well.  Emollient 
Chiefly  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

LOTION  OF  SPIRIT,  (CAMPHORATED.) 
Syn.  h.  SpiarruosA  camphoeata.  Prep.  (Ware.) 
Elder-flowerB  Jss ;  camphor  3ss ;  rectified  spirit 
Jiv ;  macerate  24  houn,  then  press  out  the  liquor. 
Stimulant  and  fragrant 

LOTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER 
Syn.  h.  CuPEi  suLPHATia.  Prep.  Blue  vitriol  3j ; 
powdered  camphor  ^ ;  boiling  water  2  quarts ;  in- 
fuse in  a  close  vessel  1  hour,  ^rphagedsnic  ulcen. 

LOTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.  Syn. 
U  ZiNCi.  L  ZiNci  suLPHATis.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L) 
Sulphate  of  zinc  3s8  ;  water  Jviij  ;  dissolvto.  As- 
tringent Used  in  some  chronic  dun  diseases,  as 
a  wash  for  loose  flabby  granulatfons,  and  for 
ulcen  that  discharge  profusely,  Slc 

II.  (Collier.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  3ij;  water  1 
pint ;  dissolve.  As  a  counter-irritant  in  pains  of 
the  joints,  periosteum,  old  sprains,  Slc. 

LOTION,  RUBEFACIENT.  Syn.  L  Rube- 
PACiENa  L  Antimonii  Potassio-taeteatis.  Prep. 
I.  (Pereira.)  Emetic  tartar  3j  ;  boiling  water 
^ioi ;  dissolve.  Employed  as  a  local  irritant  in- 
stead of  the  ointment 
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II.  (Sir  Wm.  Blizaid.)  Emetic  tartar  20  gn. ; 
boiling  water  Jj ;  diasolve.  Used  to  cleaiue  foul 
ulcen,  to  repreiB  fungous  grrowths  and  warts,  in 
ringworm,  &c. 

III.  (Ger.  H.)      Emetic  tartar  3j ;  water   1 
pint ;   tincture  of  camphor  Jas ;   mix.     All  the 
above  are  rubefacient  and  irritant    The  last  one, 
diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  is ' 
employed  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  | 
and  in  specks  on  the  cornea. 

LOTION,  TAR.  Sifn.  L.  Picis  LiQuiOiS. 
Prep.  (Saunders.)  Quicklime  Jvj ;  water  f  jxlviij ; 
slake,  add  tar  Jiv,  and  boil  to  one  half.  Tins 
liquid  consists  of  a  solution  of  pyroiignite  of  lime, 
and  pyrogenous  oil  and  resin.  It  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  various  chronic  skin 
diseases,  especially  those  affecting  the  heads  of 
children. 

LOZENGE.  Syn.  Tablette,  (FV.)  Tro- 
cniacus,  (Lot.)  In  Pharmacy  and  Confkction- 
ARY,  a  small  roimd  tablet,  or  flattened  cylinder, 
chiefly  composed  of  sugar,  starch,  or  gum,  and 
employed  either  as  a  simple  demulcent  or  sweet- 
meat, or  fftr  the  commodious  exhibition  of  certain 
medicines.  In  the  preparation  of  lozenges,  the 
ingredients  are  first  mixed,  and  well  beaten  into  a 
stiff  paste,  which  is  next  rolled  out  to  a  proper 
thickness,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  shape 
by  means  of  a  small  cylinder  or  punch  of  steel  or 
tin.  The  newly-formed  lozenges  are  then  dried 
by  placing  them  on  an  inverted  sieve  in  a  dry 
and  airy  situation,  and  frequently  turning  them, 
mitil  they  become  hard  and  brittle ;  observing 
carefully  to  preserve  them  from  the  dust.  To 
prev(*nt  the  mass  from  sticking  either  to  the 
fingeis  or  utensils,  a  little  powdered  starch,  or  a 
very  little  olive  oil  scented  with  the  same  aro- 
matic as  that  contained  in  the  lozenges,  may  be 
used.  Miicilajre  of  gum  arabic,  or  gum  tragacanth, 
or  the  HtniirH'd  white  of  eggs,  are  the  substances 
usiiully  employed  to  iiinke  the  pulverulent  materials 
adhere  to;rfiher.  All  the  ingredients  should  be  re- 
duee«l  to  a  fine  powder  before  mixini^. 

liozeuges  itiJide  by  melting  one  half  of  the 
siiir:ir  in  a  hraNS  or  iron  pan,  lippi^d  to  the  right, 
Willi  a  little  flavore<i  water,  then  adding  the  other 
half  of  the  powdered  sugar,  previously  warmed, 
and  dragiring  small  portions  of  the  grouty  mass 
out  by  a  wire,  m  as  to  fall  on  a  stone  or  metal 
slab  or  plate,  rubbed  with  a  little  powdered  starch 
or  Kweet  oil,  are  called  *•  rfro/w"  by  the  con- 
fecliiinerH,  and  *•  pantilleit'*  (partilli)  by  the  French. 
(S»^#'  Drops,  Comfrctioxary.) 

Ainlier!;riH  is  the  mrat  suitable  perfume  for  lozen- 
ges and  tuhlettet)  for  the  mouth. 

L()ZEN<;ES,  ANTLMOXY.  Syn,  Morsfli 
Stihii  Kcnkklii.  Trothisti  Antimomi.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
p«>w«li'red  rardiiniom  s«m'<Is,  of  each  Jj ;  blanched 
aliiioiidx  ^ij  ;  f»owdf>red  white  sugar  Jxiij  ;  powder- 
ed «'iiinamon  .liv ;  inueilnge  of  tragacanth  q.  s. ; 
mix  a^  alnive,  and  divide  into  lozenges  of  \^y  grs. 
each.  OiH'  of  the  \feA  modes  of  exhibiting  sul- 
phuret of  antimonv  as  an  alterative. 

U)ZKN<;RS,  bark.  Syn.  Tro.  (^inchon,*. 
Prep.  (P.  ('od.)  Powdered  cinchona  i^ij ;  do.  rin- 
namnu  3ij  ;  do.  white  sugar  Jxiv  ;  niucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  q.  8. ;  mix  as  above,  and  divide  into  16 
gr.  lozenges.     Tonic.  « 


LOZENGES,  BISMUTH.  Syn.  Taa  Bi 
THi.  Pref  (Troosseaa.)  Trisokrate  of  biamirth 
3ij  ;  white  si  gar  Jitss;  mucilage  to  mix.  For  liB 
lozenges.  Tonic  and  antispasmodic  I  to  3,  sucked 
3  or  3  tiroes  daily,  in  d>'spepBia,  4lc. 

LOZENGES,  B0RA}C  Syn.  Two,  Borac» 
Powdered  borax  "^m  ;  da  white  sugar  {j ;  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix.     For  60  lozeoges. 

LOZENGES,  CALOMEL.  Syn.  Tao.  C«lo. 
MELA.NOS.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Calomel  3j  ;  powdeied 
sugar  3xj ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix  ;  divide 
into  12  gr.  lozenges.  Alterative.  A  simple  wtv 
of  introducing  mercury  into  the  system.  Oornf 
their  use,  salt  food  and  acid  liquon  abouid  be 
avoided. 

LOZENGES,  CATECHU,  fyn.  TtaCm. 
CHu.  Prep.  L  (Tro.  de  term  Jmponien^  P.  E. 
1744.)  Powdered  catechu  |{ij ;  do.  trag«canth  Ja: 
da  white  sugar  Jxij ;  rose  water  to  mix. 

II.  {Tro.  Catechu  et  Magnetic,  P.  Cod.;  Mi^- 
nesia  Jij;  powdered  catechu  ^;  da  sugar  Jiiq; 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  made  with  cinnanot 
water,  q.  sl  to  mix. 

III.  {Caekou  Loceii^et.)— a.  Powdered  catechi 
3  oz. ;  sugar  13  ox. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacaith 
to  mixv--6.  {Caekou  d  VAmhregru.)  To  the 
last  add  ambergris  8  grs.,  or  a  safloeient  ouantity 
of  the  essence  or  tincture^ — c.  {Cackou  Jfssf ae.) 
The  same,  with  musk  H  gia. ;  or  eseeuce  q.  •.-~d. 
{Caehou  a  lajleur  d* Orange*.)  The  same,  vilk 
esMnce  of  neroli  8  drops.— <.  {Cmek^H  d  U  Rtt.) 
The  same,  with  otto  of  roses  6  drops. — /.  (Csf  Am 
d  la  Violette.)  The  same,  with  powdered  oni 
root  (best)  i  oz. ;  or  essence  of  violets  1  oa. ; — g. 
{Caehou  d  la  reglisse.)  Catechu  U  oz. ;  pare  ex- 
tract of  liquorice  1  oz. ;  sugar  10  oz. ;  mucilafe  of 
tragacanth  to  mix. — h.  {Cachom  a  la  CanelU.) 
Catechu  3  oz. ;  powdered  cinnamon  \  oz. :  sugar 
1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix. — i.  .  Car  km 
Aromatiqtte.  Carhou  AromattMe.)  Poa'dered 
catechu  3  oz. ;  oil  of  cinnamon  l.S  drojM ;  oil  «f 
cloves  2  drops  :  essence  of  ambergns  ^  dr. ;  pom  - 
dered  sugar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  made 
with  rose  or  orange-Hower  water,  q.  «.  to  mix. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  taken  in  diarritva. 
in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  in  irritation  of  tiie 
lar}'nx,  and  a*«  cosmetics  to  fasten  the  teeth,  and 
disguise  a  stinking  breath.  The  one  containing 
magnesia  (No.  H.)  is  also  sucked  in  d}-spepsia  sad 
heartburn. 

LOZENGES,  CAYENNE.  Syn.  Taa  Cat- 
sici.  Prep.  I.  Powdered  sugar  lib.;  niucilacv  of 
tragacanth  q.  s.  to  mix  ;  add  eivence,  tincture,  s: 
vinegar  of  cayenne,  or  a  little  soluble  caxraoe 
pepper  diKsolved  in  water  to  flavor. 

II.  {Acidulated.)  To  the  last  add  tart.-iric  ac*: 
^  oz.  Both  are  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  to  promo:* 
digestion  and  create  an  appetite. 

I>0ZKN(;KS,  chalk.  Syn.  HriRTSR^ 
LozKNOEs.  Tro.  (^rrtjc.  Taa  CARifULuiri.  Prrv 
(P.  E.)  Powdered  prepared  chalk  |tiv;  do.  cum 
arabic  Jj  :  do.  nutmeg  3j ;  da  white  hui^tr  3 ^ : 
beat  to  a  mam  with  water  (rose  or  orange  tkysrr 
and  cut  into  lozenges.  Antacid,  abrurbeat.  ud 
astringenL  3  or  4  Rucked  ad  libitum  in  hearthura. 
dys{N'p8ia,  diarrhea,  acidity  of  the  stomach  adJ 
bowelH.  &r.     A  siniple  and  excellent  n*med>. 

IXJZENGKS.  CHARCOAI^  Syn.  Taa  Ca- 
BONIS.     Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Finely  powdered  pie- 
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pared  charcoal  Jiv  ;  do.  white  su^r  f  xij  ;  mucilage 
to  mix.  Have  been  given  witli  advantage  in  diar- 
fboBa,  cholera,  and  dyspepsia. 

II.  (7Vo.  Carbonia  cum  Chocolate.  M.  Cheval- 
lier.)  Charcoal  as  above,  and  white  angar,  of  each 
J) ;  cbocotato  Jiij ;  •nacUage  of  gum  tragacanth  to 
miz.    Natritiom. 

LOZENGES  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 
Syn.  '^aa  Calcib  cHLomoi.  Tro.  Calcip  chlo- 
soTATJfe.  Prep.  Chloride  of  lime,  dry  and  m  fine 
powder,  i  oz. ;  white  sugar  |  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tra- 
gAcanth  to  mix.  Used  to  sweeten  the  braath  and 
whiten  the  teeth.    They  will  i^oi  keep  lohg. 

LOZENGES,  CHING'S.  Prep.  I.  {Yelhw.) 
SafiTron  ^  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse,  strain, 
idd  calomel  1  lb. ;  powdered  white  sugar  28  lbs. ; 
miz  well,  then  make  a  man  with  tragacanth  mu- 
eilag<e,  and  divide  into  7000  lozenges.  *«*  Too 
nrach  care  cannot  be  taken  to  thoroughly  incor- 
porate the  ingredients,  so  that  the  calomel  may  be 
equally  diffuMd  through  the  mass.  Do»e.  1  to  6 
orer  night,  as  a  vernufuge,  followed  by  an  equal 
mimber  of  the  brown  lozenges  (see  below)  next 
moming,  fasting.  Each  lozenge  contains  1  gr.  of 
ealomel. 

II.  (Brown.)  Calomel  7  oz. ;  resinous  eztract 
of  jalap  3^  lbs. ;  white  sugar  10  lbs. ;  miz  as  last, 
with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  divide  into  6125 
lozenges.     Each  lozenge  contains  ^  gr.  of  calomel. 

LOZENGES,  CINNAMON.  Syn,  Tzo.  cin- 
VAMONi.  Prep.  I.  Finely  powdered  cinnamon  4 
OS. ;  do.  sugar  12  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
to  miz. 

II.  Finely  powdered  lump  sugar  7  lbs. ;  oil  of 
onnamon  (cassia)  |  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
canth q.  s.  Stomachic.  Cassia  lozenges  are  made 
Id  the  same  way. 

LOZENGES,  CITRATE  OF  IRON.  Syn. 
Teo.  Fbrzi  crrRATis.  Pi"^'  (Beral.)  Ammonio- 
titrate  of  iron  3j ;  water  Jas ;  dissolve,  add  sugar 
{iiss  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  powder,  make  a  mass 
with  mucilage  q.  s.,  and  divide  into  15-gr.  lozen- 
Tonic. 

LOZENGES,  CLOVE.  Syn.  Tro.  Carto- 
FRTixi.  Prep.  I.  Powdered  cloves  2  oz. ;  sugar 
3  lbs. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  miz.  Divide 
Into  150  lozenges. 

II.  Fowdereid  white  sugar  7  lbs. ;  do.  gum  tra- 
gacanth 2  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  ^  oz. ;  miz  with  rose 
water.  Stomachic.  Both  are  used  as  restoratives 
■Iter  fatigue,  added  to  chocolate  to  improve  its  fla- 
TOr  or  render  it  stomachic,  and  sucked  to  sweeten 
the  breath. 

LOZENGES,  COPAIBA.  Syn.  Tao..  Co- 
PAiBJL  Prep.  Lump  sugar  1  lb. ;  balsam  of  co- 
paiba 1  oz. ;  oil  of  peppermint  20  drops ;  miz  with 
mocUage. 

LOZENGES,  COUGH.  Syn.  Tro.  Aim- 
OATARRHALEs.  Tablbttes  db  Tronchin.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Powdered  gum  arabic  J^iij ;  oil  of  ani- 
oeed  6  drops ;  eztract  of  opium  12  gis. ;  Kerme's 
mineral  3j ;  pure  extract  of  liquorice  §ij ;  white 
•agar  ^zzzij  ;  miz  with  water,  and  divide  into  small 
knenges. 

LOZENGES,  CROTON  OIL.  Syn.  Tao. 
CaoToif IS.  Prep.'  (Soubeiran.)  Croton  oil  5  drops ; 
powdered  starch  3j  ;  do.  white  sugar  3j ;  choco- 
late 3ij ;  miz  and  divide  into  30  lozenges ;  5  or 
generally  prove  cathartic. 


LOZENGES.  EMETIC.  Syn.  Tao.  EMBTiNiB 
BMRTici.  Prep.  (Majeudie.)  Impure  or  colored 
emetina  32  grs. ;  or  pure  emetina  8  gis. ;  white 
sugar  Jij;  mucilage  to  mix;  divide  into  64  loz- 
enges, 1  for  a  child,  and  4  for  an  adult,  as  an 
emetic. 

LOZENGES,  GINGER.  Syn.  Tao.  Zncoi- 
beris.  Prep.  I.  Finely  powdered  Jamaica  ginger 
1  oz. ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
to  miz. 

II.  (Soubeiran.)  Powdered  ginger  ^  ;  white 
sugar  Jvij  ;  mucilage  to  miz;  divide  into  15-gr. 
lozenges.  Both  the  above  are  stomachic.  Useftil 
in  flatulency  and  dyspepsia,  and  to  create  an  ap- 
petite. 

LOZENGES,  GOLD.  Syn.  Tao.  Auri.  Tro. 
SoDii  AURo-CHLORiDi.  Prep.  (Chrestien.)  Soda 
muriate  of  gold  4  grs. ;  white  sugar  ^  ;  nmcilage 
of  tragacanth  to  miz.  For  6U  lozenges.  In 
scrofula,  cancer,  &c.,  1,  or  at  most  2  lozenges  for 
a  dose. 

LOZENGES,  GUM.  Syn.  Tao.  AcACiJt, 
(P.  E.)  Tro.  Gummost.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered 
gum  arabic  Jiv  ;  do.  starch  ^ ;  do.  white  sugar 
lb.  j  ;  miz  with  rose  water,  and  divide  into  lozen- 
ges. The  Paris  Codex  substitutes  orange  flower 
for  rose  water.  Pectoral ;  demulcent  Useful  to 
allay  tickling  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  GUM  TRAGACANTH.  Syn. 
Tro.  Gummi  TRAGACANTHiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.) 
Sugar  lb.j ;  compound  tragacanth  powder  Jiij  ;  rose 
water  Jiv  ;  miz.     Similar  to  the  last 

LOZENGES,  HEARTBURI4.  Syn.  Tablbt- 
tes CARDULGIB.  See  Lozenges,  Chalk  and  Mag- 
nesia. 

LOZENGES,  ICELAND  MOSS.  Syn.  Tro. 
LiciiENis.  Prep.  Iceland  moss  gelatin,  dried  and 
powdered,  Jij ;  sugar  Jiv ;  gum  acacia  3ias  ;  water 
q.  s.  to  mix.     Resemble  gum  lozenges. 

LOZENGES,  INDIAN  HEMP,  Syn.  Tro. 
CANNABia  Prep.  (M.  Ebriard.)  Extract  of  In- 
dian hemp  12  grs. ;  sugar  Jiij  ;  mucilage  of  traga- 
canth to  mix ;  divide  into  144  lozenges.  (See  Ex- 
tract OF  Indian  Hemp.) 

LOZENGES,  IPECACUANHA.  Prep.  I. 
{Tro.  Ipecacuanha,  JP.  Cod.)  Powdered  ipvcacn- 
anha  Jj ;  white  sugar  lb.  iv. ;  mucilage  of  {rum 
tragacanth  to  mix ;  divide  it  into  12-gr.  lozenges. 
Each  lozenge  contains  ^  gr.  of  ipecacuanha. 
Produceft,  if  properiy  made,  1920  lozenges. 

II.  (T.  Ipecac,  cum  chocolata,  P.  Cod.)  Choc- 
olate {h  la  vanillo)  5xij ;  liquefy  by  a  gentle  heat, 
add  powdered  ipecacuanha  ^  ;  mix  perfectly,  and 
form  it  into  12-gr.  lozenges,  while  warm.  Both 
the  above  are  pectoral  and  expectorant,  and  useful 
to  allay  tickling  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c. 

LOZENGES,  KERMES.  Syn.  Tro.  Ker- 
METiB.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Kermes  mineral  3ij ;  pow- 
dered white  sugar  Jxvij ;  do.  gum  acacia  Jj ;  or- 
ange-flower water  f  5J ;  mix,  and  divide  into  12-gr. 
lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains  one-sixth  of  a 
gr.  of  Kermes  mineral.  Diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant 

LOZENGES,  LACTATE  OF  IRON.  Syn. 
Tro.  Fkrri  Lactatis.  Prep.  (M.  Cap.)  Lactate 
of  iron  3es ;  white  sugar  3vj ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  30  lozenges. 
Tonic.  Useful  in  debility  accompanied  with  a 
diseased  state  of  the  organs  of  digeetion. 
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LOZENGES,  LACTIC  ACID.  Syn.  TRb. 
AciDi  Lactici.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Lactic  acid 
3ij  ;  powdered  mgta  Jj  ;  oil  of  vanilla  4  drops,  (or 
essence  3sb  ;)  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  3s8  lozenfires.     (See  Lactic  Acid.) 

LOZENGES,  LACTUCARIUM.  Syn.  Tro. 
Lactucarii,  (P.  E.)  Prepared  with  lactucarium 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  opium  lozenges,  P.  E. 
Each  of  these  lozenges  contains  one-sixth  to  one- 
seventh  of  a  grain  of  lactucarium.  Anodyne. 
Used  to  allay  tickling  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  LEMON.  Svn.  Tro.  Limonis. 
Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Essence  ofnemon  3j ;  white 
sugar  ^xij ;  make  them  into  drops,  (pastilles,)  as 
before  directed,  or  into  lozenges  with  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth. 

II.  AciDULATKD.  o.  (7Vo.  Acidi  Citri,  P.  Cod.) 
Citric  acid  3iij ;  white  sugar  ^xvj  ;  essence  of  lem- 
on 16  drops;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s.;  mix, 
and  divide  into  12-gr.  lozenges,  b.  (Tro.  Aeidi 
Tartarici,  P.  E.)  Tartaric  acid  3ij ;  white  sugar 
Jviij ;  essence  of  lemon  10  drops ;  mucilage  to 
mix.  The  last  two  may  be  made  into  drops  in- 
stead of  lozenges,  when  they  will  form  *  acidula- 
ted  lemon  drop9*  Lemon  lozenges  and  drops  are 
agreeable  sweetmeats,  and  those  that  are  acidu- 
lated, very  useful  to  promote  expectoration,  (**  cut 
the  phlegm^**  as  it  is  commonly  called,)  in  eoughs, 

LOZENGES,  LIQUORICE.  Syn.  Black 
Lozenges.  Tro.  Glyctrrhizjb,  (P.  E.)  TRa 
Glycyrrh.  Glabrjs.  Tro.  Bechici  Niori.  Prep. 
(P.  £.)  Extract  of  liquorice  and  gum  acacia,  of 
®<^>  i^)\  white  sugar  lb.j;  diMolve  in  water, 
evaporate  to  a  paste,  and  form  into  lozenges. 
Pectoral;  demulcent  Useful  to  allay  tickling 
coughs,  and  remove  hoarKness. 

LOZENGES,  MAGNESIA.  Syn.  Tro. 
Maoneblc,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Carbonate  of  magne- 
sia Jvj  ;  powdered  wliite  sugar  ^iij  ;  oil  of  nutmeg 
20  drops ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix.  Useful 
in  heartburn  and  indigestion.  The  confectioners 
generally  omit  the  nutmeg,  and  use  only  half  the 
above  quantity  of  magnesia,  and  make  their  mu- 
cilage  with  rose  or  orange-flower  water.  It  is 
also  an  improvement  to  use  calcined  magnesia, 
which  is  about  twice  as  strong  as  the  carU)nate, 
and  consequently  less  need  be  employed. 

LOZENGES,  MANNA.  -Syn.  Tro.  Manna 
Prep.  (Van  Mons.)  Powdered  tragacanth  3j  ;  do. 
white  sugar  Jxij  ;  manna  jiij  ;  orange-flower  wa- 
ter to  mix. 

LOZENGES,  MARSHM ALLOW.  Syn. 
Tablettes  de  Guimauve.  Tro.  Kvthmm.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Powdered  manhmallow  root  Jij ;  do. 
sugar  ^xiv;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  made  with 
orange-flower  water  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into 
lozenges.  Demulcent  and  expectorant  Useful  to 
allay  the  irritation  in  cough,  &«. 

LOZENGES,  MORPHIA.  Syn.  Tro.  Mor- 
PHiiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Muriato  of  morphia  9j ; 
tincture  of  tolu  fjas;  powdered  white  sugar  Jxxv ; 
dissolve  the  muriate  in  a  little  warm  water,  mix  it 
with  the  tincture  and  the  sugar,  make  a  masB 
with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  divide  into 
15-gr.  lozenges,  each  of  which  will  contain  about 
one-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia. 
Used  as  opium  lozenges,  but  are  pleasanter.  The 
morphia  lozenges  of  the  shops  generally  contain 


one  twenty-fourth  of  a  gr.  of  muriate  of  morphia 
(Pereira.) 

LOZENGES,  MORPHIA  AND  IPECAC- 
UANHA.     Sun.  Taa  Morfbijb  bt  Itecacuak- 
Prep   (P.  E.)  To  the  last,  add  ipecacoanha 


3j;  each' lozenge  contains  about  one-fortieth  of 
a  gr.  of  muriate  of  morphia,  and  one-thirteenth 
of  a  gr.  of  ipecacuanha.  Very  useful  to  allsj 
tickling  couglis. 

LOZENGES,  NITRE.  Syn.  Tro.  Nrm 
Taa  E  NiTRo,  (P.  E.  1783.)  Prep.  Nitre  ^, 
white  sugar  Jix  ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix. 
Diuretic.  Commonly  sucked  withoat  swmUowiiig, 
to  remove  incipient  soze  throat 

LOZENGES,  NUTMEG.  i9ys.  Tma  My. 
RisTiCiB.    As  Cinnamon  Lozbnou. 

LOZENGES,  OPIUM.  Sfn.  Taa  On. 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Opium  (strained)  3ij  ;  tincture  of 
tolu  Jss ;  triturate  to^^ether,  add  powdered  sugar 
Jvj  ;  extract  of  liquonce  (soft)  and  powdered  giim 
acacia,  of  each,  Jv ;  mix,  and  divide  into  lO-gr. 
lozenges ;  each  of  which  will  cnntain  one-sixth  or 
one-seventh  of  a  gr.  of  opium.  Used  to  aUay 
tickling  cough,  and  iiritatioD  of  the  &nces. 

LOZENGES,    ORANGE.     Syn.   Tia  Ac- 
RANTii.    Prep.  I.  As  lemon  loaengee, 
essence  of  orange  for  essence  of  lemoiLr 

II.  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered  sugar  Ih.  j ;  nendi  3j; 
orange-flower  water  q.  a ;  make  it  into  drops, 
(jHutilli,)  or  omit  the  water  and  make  it  inis 
lozenges  with  mucilage  of  tragmcanUi  made  with 
orange-flower  water.    Very  agreeable. 

LOZENGES,  ORRIS.  Syn.  Taa  laiom 
Prep.  Powdered  orris  1  os. ;  powdered  sugar  1  IK; 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix.  Used  to  perfume 
the  breath. 

LOZENGES,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  Taa  Pec 
TOR  A  LBS.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Gninn.)  Powdeted  sqailb 
4  parts ;  do.  ipecacuanha  18  parts ;  extract  of  let- 
tuce 8  parts ;  manna  125  parts ;  sugar  250  parts; 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix. 

II.  (Majendie.)  Pure  emetine  8  gxs.,  or  bnpiire 
do.  32  grs. ;  powdered  sugar  f  iv ;  mucilage  q.  a ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  256  lozenges. 

III.  (Yelloui.  Tro.  Bechici  Flam.)  Powdered 
orris  root  3vj  ;  starch  3iv ;  liquorice  powder  3iij ; 
saflron  3ij ;  sugar  Jviij ;  mucilage  of  tragaeantli 
to  mix.    Each  of  the  above  is  used  in  cougfai, 

LOZENGES,  PEPPERMINT.  Swn.  Taa 
MENTHiB  PiPERiTjc  Prep.  I.  (Best)  Lump  so- 
gar,  in  fine  powder,  14  lbs. ;  Mitcham  oil  of  pep- 
permint (best)  1  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
to  mix.     Very  fine. 

II.  (2d  Quality.)  Sugar  12  lbs. ;  ataich  2  Iba ; 
oil  of  peppermint  |  ox. ;  mucilage  to  mix. 

III.  (3d  Quality.)  Sugar  7  lbs.;  powdered 
starch  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  pej^iermlnt  ^  ox. ;  mucilage 
to  mix. 

IV.  (Common.)  Sugar  8  lbs. ;  starch  4  Iba : 
plaster  of  Paris  2  lbs. ;  oil  of  pepperniiut  to  flavor; 
mix. 

V.  (Trochitci  mentha  piperit^t,  P.  Cod.)  Pow- 
dered sugar  Jxvj  ;  oil  of  peppermint  3j  ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  12-gr.  lozenges.  The  peppermint  dropt 
(pastilles)  of  the  French  Phaimacopaeia  are  msde 
with  sugar  Jxij  ;  oil  of  peppermint  3j  ;  and  pep- 
permint water  q.  s. 

Remarks.    The  host  peppermmt  lozenges  are 
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made  of  the  very  finett  double  refined  eugar, 
and  of  English  oil  of  peppermint,  carefully  mixed 
up  with  very  clean  mucilage.  The  commoner 
qoalities  are  made  by  employing  inferior  lamp  su- 
gar and  foreign  oil  of  peppermint,  or  what  10  bet- 
tar«  Engliah  oil  of  peppermint,  but  in  a  \«m  pro- 
p«tion  than  for  the  better  iorts.  The  addition  of 
a  very  amall  quantity  of  blue  amalta,  reduced  to 
aa  impalpable  powder,  10  conunonly  made  to  the 
■Vgar,  to  increaae  its  whitenen.  Transparent 
f$fpermint  lozenges  are  made  from  the  same 
■Mtnriala  as  the  opaque  ones,  but  the  sugar  is  not 
rsduced  to  quite  so  fine  a  powder,  and  thd  cake  b 
nUed  thinner  before  cutting  it  A  little  oil  of 
almonds  or  olives  is  also  occasionally  mixed  with 
the  ingredients,  to  promote  the  transparency,  but 
tands  to  render  the  lozenges  lees  white.  Pepper- 
waiai  loxenges  and  drops  are  useful  in  flatulency. 
LOZENGES,   PONTEJPRACT.     (See  £x- 

TEACT  or  LiQUOaiCB.) 

LOZENGES,  POPPY.  Syn.  Taa  Papavb- 
mm  Prep.  Ejfract  of  poppies  3  ox.;  sugar  15 
9KL ;  powdered  j^um  trajj^anth  3  oz. ;  rose  water 
to  mix.    Used  in  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  QUININE.  Syn.  Taa  Qui- 
mm  suLPHATm  Prep,  (Soubeiran.)  Sulphate  of 
qainine  32  gn. ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of 
mam  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  divide  into  15-gr.  loxenges. 
Tonic,  febrifuge,  and  stomachic. 

LOZENGES,  RHUBARB.  Syn,  Tao.  Reel 
Ptep.  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered  rhubarb  ^ ;  da  sugar 
Jxi ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  di- 
me into  12-gr.  lozenges.  Stomachic  and  laxa- 
tiro.  Sacked  before  dinner  they  excite  the  appe- 
tilo. 

LOZENGES,  ROSE.  Syn.  Tao.  Room.  Prep, 
L  (P.  L.  1746.)  Powdered  red  rose  leaves  ^ ;  su- 
gar lb.  j;  mix  with  weak  mucilage. 

IL  (Pate  de  rose  loxenges,  Pati-rosa  loxenges,) 
Sagar  2  lbs. ;  otto  of  roses  10  drops ;  mix  with 
mncilage.  Very  fine.  Some  add  starch  4  oz., 
aabstitata  oil  of  rhodium  for  otto  of  roses,  and  use 
mncilage  made  with  rose  water.  If  wanted  red, 
amke  Uie  mucilage  with  an  infusion  of  cochineal, 
SK  red  rose  leaves. 

LOZENGES,  SAFFRON.  Syn,  Tao.  Caoci. 
Powdered  hay  saffiron  1  oz. ;  do.  white  sugar  1  lb. ; 
mncilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix.  Anodyne, 
paetoral,  and  emmenagogue. 

LOZENGES,  SODA.  Syn,  Tao.  SoOiB  bi* 
ClAanoifATis.  Prep,  (P.  R)  Bicarbonate  of  soda 
fi ;  powdered  sugar  5iij ;  do.  gum  arable  ^ss ;  mix 
with  mucilage.  Antacid.  Useful  in  heartburn, 
Jbc    (See  Chalk  LozBNOEs.) 

IL  (PastilUs  de  VUhy,  P.  Cod.)  Bicarbonate 
of  soda  ^ ;  powdered  sugar  Jxix  ;  mucilage  of  gum 
Imgacanth  q.  sl  ;  mix,  and  divide  into  30-gr.  loz- 
aages. 

LOZENGES,  SPONGE.  Syn.  Tao.  SroNoua. 
Tao.  SpoNoiJt  usTiB.  Pr*fi'  (P*  Cod.)  Powdered 
burnt  sponge  Jiv ;  sugar  Jxij ;  mucilage  of  traga- 
eanth  q.  sl  ;  mix,  and  divide  into  12-gr.  lozenges. 
Taken  in  scrofula,  Sue. 

LOZENGES,  STARCH.  Syn,  Tao.  Amtu. 
Taa  BicHici  albl  Prep,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Pow- 
dsred  starch  Jiss ;  da  liquorice  3vj ;  da  orris  root 
Sir ;  da  sugar  lb.  iss ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to 
Olii.    Demulcent 

LOZENGES,  STEEL.     Syn.  Taa  Fxaai. 
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Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Finely  powdered  iron  filings 
^ ;  da  sugar  Jx  ;  do.  cinnamon  3ij  ;  mucilage  of 
tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  480  lozen- 
ges.   Tonic. 

IL  {Aromatic.)  Sulphate  of  iron  3iij ;  sugar 
|xvj ;  tincture  of  cantharidis  ^ ;  essence  of  orange 
30  drops ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  sl  ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  280  lozenges. 

LOZENGES,  SULPHUR.  Syn.  Taa  Sul- 
^Huais.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Sulphur  (pure  precipi- 
tated) ^ij;  sugar  ^yj;  mucUaffe  of  tragacanth 
made  with  rose  water  to  mix.  Useful  in  piles  and 
some  skm  diseases. 

LOZENGES,  TOLU.  Syn.  Taa  TourrA.\x. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Dissolve  balsam  of  tolu  ^,  in  rec> 
tified  spirit  ^ ;  add  water  Jij ;  mix  and  filter , 
make  a  mucilage  with  the  filtered  liquid,  and  gum 
traffacanth  9iv ;  add  sugar  ^xyj ;  make  a  paste 
and  cut  it  into  lozenges.  Pectoral  The  confec- 
tioners usually  employ  only  half  the  above  propor- 
tion of  balsam  of  tolu. 

LOZENGES,  VANILLA    Syn,  Taa  Vanil- 


LJL    Prep,  (Guibourt)   Sugar 


vanilla  Jj ; 


mix,  powder  together,  and  make  it  up  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth.  Odorous;  stomachic. 
Used  to  sweeten  the  bfeath,  to  flavor  choco- 
late, dtc. 

LOZENGES,  VIOLET.  Syn.  Taa  Viola 
(See  LozBNOKs,  Oaais.) 

LOZENGES,  ZINC.  Syn.  Taa  Zincl  Prep, 
Sulphate  of  zinc  3iv ;  powdered  sugar  lb.  ij  ;  mu- 
cilage of  tragacanth  q.  sl;  mix,  and  divide  into 
12-gr.  lozenges.    Tonic,  and  in  quantity  emetic. 

LUPININ.  A  gummy  substance,  obtained  by 
M.  Cassola  from  lupines. 

LUPULINE.  Syn.  Luhjutc  The  aromatic 
bitter  principle  of  hops,  (hnmulus  lupulus.)  It  may 
be  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
yellow  powder,  or  lupulinic  grains  of  the  strobiles, 
along  with  a  little  lime,  with  alcohol,  evapcirating 
the  filtered  tincturo  to  dryness,  redissolving  in  wa- 
ter, filtering,  again  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  di- 
ge^ing  in  ether.  It  b  a  yellowish-white,  bitter, 
unory^allizable  substance,  soluble  in  20  parts  of 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in 
ether.  The  yellow  powder  above  alluded  to  is 
also,  though  improperly,  called  lupulin. 

LUCIFERS.  Matches  tipped  with  a  mixture 
of  snlphurot  of  antimony  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
(both  in  fine  powder,)  made  into  a  paste  with  a 
solution  of  gum.  They  are  inflamed  by  friction 
against  a  piece  of  emery,  sand,  or  glass  paper. 
(See  CHLoaATK  Matches  and  CoNoaEvs.) 

LUTE.  Syn.  Lut,  (Fr,)  Kitte  ;  Bbschlaoe, 
(Ger,)  LuTUM  ;  C^bmbntuh,  (Lat.)  A  composi- 
tion employed  to  secure  the  joints  of  chemical  ves- 
sels, or  as  a  covering  to  protect  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fire.  For  the  joints  of  vessels,  as 
stills,  Slc,  not  exposed  to  a  heat  much  higher 
than  212^  F.,  linseed  meal,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  whiting,  and  made  into  a 
stifl*  paste  with  water,  may  be  employed.  Ground 
almond  cake,  from  which  the  oil  has  been  pressed, 
may  also  be  used  for  the  same  purposa  For  the 
joints  of  small  vessels,  as  tubes,  Slc,  especially 
of  glass  or  earthenware,  small  rings  of  Indian  rub- 
ber slipped  over  and  tied  above  and  below  the 
joint,  are  very  convenient  substitutes  for  lutes,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  lasting  a  long  time,  and 
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bearing  uninjured  the  heat  at  which  oil  of  yitriol 
boils.  For  joining  crucibles  to  be  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat,  a  mixture  of  fine  clay  and  ground 
bricks,  mixed  up  with  water,  of  preferably  with  a 
solution  of  borax,  answers  well  for  most  purposes. 
As  a  coating  for  vesteU,  to  preserve  them  from  in- 
jury from  exposure  to  the  fire,  nothing  is  better 
than  a  mixture  of  ordinary  pipeclay  and  horse 
dung,  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  This  compo- 
sition is  used  by  the  pipe -makers,  and  will  stand 
unharmed  the  extremest  heat  of  their  kiln  for  24 
hours.    It  is  applied  by  spreading  it  on  paper. 

LUTEOLINE.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
a  yellow  coloring  matter,  discovered  by  Cfhevreul 
in  weld.     It  is  crystalline  and  volatile. 

MACARONL  This  only  difi^  firom  vermi- 
celli  in  the  size  of  the  pipes,  which  are  about  as 
large  as  a  goose  quill.  A  pleasant  dish  may  be 
made  by  boiling  macaroni  m  water  until  soft, 
either  with  or  without  salt,  draining  off  the  water, 
and  then  stewing  it  with  a  little  butter,  cream,  and 
grated  cheese,  lulding  spice  to  palate.  It  may  be 
made  into  a  form  and  browned  before  the  fire. 

MACARONS,  CREME  DE.  Prep,  Clean 
spirit  at  24  u.  p.  (about  0'945)  2  gallons ;  bitter  al- 
monds, blanched  and  bruised,  1  lb. ;  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  mace,  in  coarse  powder,  of  each  1^  dr. ; 
infuse  for  10  days,  filter,  and  add  white  sugar  8 
lbs. ;  dissolved  in  pure  water  1  gallon.  Color  violet, 
with  infusion  or  tincture  of  litmus  and  cochineal. 
An  agreeable  nutty  flavored  cordial,  but  from  con- 
taining so  much  bitter  almonds,  should  be  drunk 
with  caution.  The  English  use  only  half  the  above 
quantity  of  almonds. 

MACAROONS,  ENGUSH.  Prep.  Sweet 
almonds  1  lb. ;  blanch,  beat  to  a  paste,  add  lump 
sugar  1^  lb. ;  whites  of  6  eggs ;  the  grated  yellow 
peel  of  2  lemons ;  mix  well,  make  into  forms, 
cover  with  wafer  paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
heat 

MACERATION.  8yn,  Einweichen,  (Ger.) 
Maceration,  {Fr.)  Maceratio,  (Lat,  fit>m  ma- 
eerOf  to  soften  by  water.)  In  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  the  infusion  of  a  substance  in  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  portion  soluble 
in  that  menstruum.  Tlie  word  is  also  frequently 
applied  to  the  infusion  of  organic  substances  in 
alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  either  alkalized  or  acidu- 
lated. 

MACKEREL.  This  fish  is  very  apt  to  disa- 
gree with  the  stomach,  and  occasionally  induces 
sj^mptoms  resembling  those  of  poisoning.  It  keeps 
woFHe  than  any  other  fish.  It  is  in  season  in  May, 
June,  and  July.     (See  Fish.) 

MADDEN'S  VEGETABLE  ESSENCE, 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Compound  infusion  of 
roses,  made  strongly  acidulous  by  the  addition  of 
more  acid.     It  is  astringent  and  refrigerant 

MADDER.  Syn.  Dyer's  Madder.  Radix 
RuBiA.  Radix  Rueiis  Tinctorum,  (Lat.)  Gar- 
ANCE,  (Or.)  FarberrSthe,  (Ger,)  The  root  of 
the  rubia  tinctonim,  (Linn.)  The  best  madder 
has  the  size  of  a  common  goose  quill,  a  reddish  ap- 
pearance, and  a  strong  odor.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
are  taken  from  the  ground  they  are  picked  and 
dried  ;  and  before  use,  they  are  ground  in  a  mill. 
Levant,  Turkey,  and  Smyrna  madder,  is  imported 
whole, — French,   Dutch,    and    Zealand    madder 


ground.  The  finest  quality  of  ground  madder  is 
called  "eropi"  or  "grappef"  "omhra"  and  "gi- 
mene**  are  inferior  sorts,  and  "  mulT*  the  wont 

Madder  contains  several  distinct  principles  ;  at 
madder  red,  (see  Auzarine,)  madder  pvrpU, 
(see  FuaruRiN,)  madder  oranee,  a  sabstance  very 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  aTcohol ;  madder  veU 
lotD,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  madder 
brown,  a  substance  but  little  known. 

Uees.  Madder  has  been  given  in  jaundice  and 
rickets,  and  as  an  emmenagosrue.  boae,  ^  dr.  to 
2  dr.  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed as  a  dye  stuff     (See  Red  Dtu.) 

MAGISTERY.  Syn.  MAomvuuM,  (LoL, 
from  magitier,  a  master.)  A  term  formeriy  ap- 
plied to  precipitates  obtained  by  dilating  certain 
solutions  with  water;  as  magiatery  oi  bismuth, 
trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  which  b  prepared  by  adding 
water  to  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  mtric  add  The 
following  are  the  principal  substances  to  which  thii 
term  has  been  applied : — Magiaterium  mareanta, 
trisnitrate  of  bismuth. — Ludolph*M  magiatery  of 
opium,  (magisterium  opii  Ludovici,)  prepared  1^ 
precipitating  an  acetic  solution  of  c^um  witii  sob- 
carbonate  of  potash,  filtering,  and  drying  the  pre- 
cipitate ; — magUtery  of  alum,  hydrate  of  alumi- 
na ; — magiftery  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  (mate- 
ria periata,)  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  an 
acid  to  the  water  used  to  wash  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony ; — magiwtery  of  lapit  ealaminario,  hydrated 
oxide  of  zinc 

MAGNES  ARSENIC ALIS.  Anenieal  mag- 
net Prep.  Common  antimony,  sulphor,  and 
white  anenic,  equal  parts ;  mix  and  fuse  together 
till  they  form  a  kind  of  glass.  Coirosive.  Once 
used  as  a  caustic 

MAGNESIA.  Syn,  Oxide  op  MAONEsn-H. 
Calcined  Magnesia.  Burnt  do.  Caustic  oa 
Talc  earth.    Bitter  do.     Magnesie;  Magicx- 

SIE    CAU8TIQUE,  (iPV.)    TaLKBRDE  ;    BiTTER   ERDX ; 

Gebrannte  Magnesia,  (Ger.)  Magnesia  calci- 
NATA.  Do.  usTA.  (P.  L.  1788.)  Magnesia.  (P. 
L.  E.  &  D.)  A  light,  white  substance,  daswd 
with  the  earths.  It  occurs  both  in  the  organie 
and  inorganic  kingdoms.  It  was  discovered,  or  at 
least  first  chemically  distinguished  finom  lime,  bjr 
Dr.  Black,  in  1755.  The  ancient  chemists  applied 
the  term  magnesia  to  substances  that  they  con- 
ceived to  have  the  power  of  abrtractii^  any  prin- 
ciple from  the  air.  Thus  an  earth,  which  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  increased  in  weight  and  yielded 
vitriol,  they  called  magnesia  vitriolata.  For  a 
similar  reason,  because  nitrous  acid  was  separated 
during  the  old  process  for  ohtaining  magnesia,  it 
was  called  magnesia  nitri,  and  afterwards  from 
its  color,  magnesia  alba.  Pure  magnesia  (calci- 
ned) is  properiy  the  oxide  of  the  metal  magnesium, 
— carbqpate  of  magnesia,  the  same  oxide  ocmibi- 
ned  with  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphate  of  magnetis, 
(Epsom  salts,)  the  same  oxide  combined  with  sol- 
phuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol 

Prep.  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Expose  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  a  crucible  to  a  full  red  heat  for  3 
hours,  or  till  the  powder  suf^nded  in  water  doa 
not  efiervesce  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale,  covered  crocibks 
made  of  porous  earthenware,  are  employed  as  the 
containing  vessels,  and  the  heat  is  applied  1^  pla> 
cing  them  in  a  sort  of  furnace,  or  rather  oreo, 
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beatad  with  ooke.  The  procMi  is  known  to  he 
eomplete  when  the  magneiia  preeents  a  peculiar 
huunoai  appearance.    Froduet,  About  50|. 

Prop.,  U9e9,  4*^  A  very  light,  white*  odorleei, 
tteleei  powder ;  ep.  nr.  2*3 ;  when  moistened  it 
iGghtly  acta  oo  tunnenc  paper ;  aoluUe  in  5,142 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  m  36,000  parts  of  hot  wa- 
lar.  It  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
nosphere.  With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  most  of 
which  may  be  made  by  the  direct  solution  of  the 
•aith,  or  its  hydrate  or  carbonate.  As  a  medicine 
it  is  antacid  and  laxative,  and  is  exhibited  in  heart- 
burn, diarrfaoMi,  constipation  of  children,  &c.  Its 
eoBtinned  use  is  not  unaccompanied  with  danger, 
as  instances  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  accumu- 
bled  in  the  intestines,  and  produced  serious  incon- 
fHuenee.  Dote.  As  an  antacid,  a  teaspoonful ; 
as  a  pumtire,  ^  dr.  to  2  dr.  or  more.  Combined 
vMh  rfanbarb  it  is  a  favorite  purge  for  infants. 

Pmr.  '*  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
Arresoence.  Neither  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  nor 
ehioride  of  barium,  throws  down  any  thing  from 
Ihe  aohition.  It  turns  turmeric  paper  brown"  (P. 
L.)  when  moistened.  **  Fifty  grains  are  entirely 
■liible  in  muriatic  acid  f  ^ ;  .an  excess  of  ammo- 
nia occasions  in  the  solution  only  a  scanty  precip- 
itate of  alumina :  the  filtered  liquid  is  not  preoip- 
ilatad  by  oxalate  of  ammonia."  (P.  £.) 

TtHt.  Magnesia  is  precipitated — 1.  As  a  bulky 
iHiite  hydrate,  by  pure  alkalis. — 2.  As  a  bulky 
iHiite  carbonate,  by  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and 
■da.  Both  the  above  precipitates  diswlve  in 
irilzie  and  muriatic  acid,  forming  salts  which  are 
fmrj  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. — 3.  So- 
Inliona  of  magnesian  salts  are  not  precipitated 
bj  the  alkaline  sulphates  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
when  dilnte  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  By  these 
it  may  be  distinguished,  and  separated  from 


MAGNESIA,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn. 
Bdbcaebonatx  or  Magnesia.  Magnesia  Axba, 
[P.  L.  1788.)  MagnesiuB  Subcarbonas,  (P.  L. 
L8IM.)  Magnesije  Carbonas,  (P.  L.  E.  ol  D.) 
[)oarri8SjB  PAUfiS  Pulvis.  Carbonate  de  Mao- 
■■■B,  (Fr.)  Kohlenbaure  Magnesia,  {Ger.) 
Fnp.  L  (P.  L.)  Epsom  salts  lb.  iv ;  carbonate  of 
ladn  lb.  iv,  fviij;  water  4  gallons;  dissolve  the 
■lla  and  soda,  each  separately  in  one  half  the  wa- 
Mf  strain,  mix  and  boil  the  liquors,  constantly 
tilling  for  15  minutes;  alter  subsidence  decant 
3ie  clear,  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water, 
Hid  dry  it.  The  formula  of  the  P.  E.  is  essential- 
y  the  same,  but  the  P.  D.  orders  carbonate  of 
Mtash  UMrtead  of  soda. 

IL  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
nda  to  the  bittern  of  the  sea  salt  works,  and  well 
irash  and  dry  the  precipitate  as  before.  Both  the 
meedmg  processes  yield  the  light  carbonate  of 
nmwneeia  of  commerce. 

ni.  {Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia,  Magne- 
M  ponderota.) — a.  Saturated  solution  of  Epsom 
wiUM  1  part ;  water  3  parts ;  heat  to  the  boiling 
loint,  thisn  add  cold  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
if  soda  1  part,  (all  by  measure ;)  boil,  with  constant 
igitation,  till  eflbrvescenca  ceases,  then  add  boiling 
fater  100  parts,  agitate  well,  decant  off  the  clear 
iqoid,  drain  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot 
vater,  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  finish  the  drying  by 
it  m  an  iron  pot    Product,  very  superior. 


b.  Epsom  salts  12  parts ;  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda  13  parts ;  duBolve  each  separately  in  as 
little  cold  water  as  possible,  then  heat  separately 
each  solution  to  the  boiling  point,  mix  and  boil  tiU 
efierveecence  ceases;  wash  and  dry,  as  before. 
Product,  superior. 

Remarks.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  com- 
merce is  usually  made  up  into  cakes  or  dice,  while 
drying,  or  is  permitted  to  drain  and  dry  in  masses, 
which  are  then  cut  into  shapes  with  a  thin  knife. 
It  is  powdered  by  rubbing  it  through  a  wire  sieve. 

Prop.,  Usee,  j>c.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a 
white,  modorous,  tasteless  powder,  possessing  similar 
properties  to  calcined  magnesia.  Doee.  As  an 
antacid,  ^  to  a  whole  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times 
daily ;  as  a  laxative,  ^  dr.  to  2  dr.  It  is  common- 
ly taken  in  milk.  It  is  apt  to  produce  flatulence, 
but  in  other  respects  is  preferable  to  calcined  mag- 
nesia. An  ounce  measure  is  filled  by  48  grs.  of 
the  light,  and  160  grs.  of  the  heavy  carbonate, 
lightly  placed  in  it 

Pur.  "  The  distilled  water  it  has  been  boiled  in 
should  not  discolor  turmeric  paper.  The  addition 
of  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  effects  no 
precipitation.  By  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
100  parts  lose  36*6  parts,  by  weight  When  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  bicarbonate  of  ponissa 
produces  no  precipitate."  (P.  L.) 

MAGNESIA,  CITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Mag- 
NXSLB  CiTRAS.  Prep.  Saturate  a  solution  of  citric 
acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  (about  20  grs.  of 
acid  to  14  gra.  of  the  base.)  It  is  usually  drunk 
while  effervescing.     A  pleasant  saline  draught 

Remarks.  The  dry  white  powder  sold  as  citrate 
of  magnesia  in  the  shops,  is  quite  a  different  prep- 
aration to  the  above',  and  does  not  contain  1  par- 
tide  of  citric  acid.  The  following  formula  is  that 
of  a  wholesale  London  drug  house  that  does  large- 
ly in  this  article : — 

Calcined  magnesia  1  \  lbs.,  (or  carbonate  2  lbs. ;) 
powdered  tartaric  acid  1  ^  lbs. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda 
1  lb. ;  dry  each  article  by  a  gentle  heat,  then  mix, 
pass  the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  and  keep  it  in 
well-corked  bottles.  Some  persons  add  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  3  lbs.  of  finely -pow- 
dered sugar  to  the  above  quantity.  This  addition 
renders  it  more  agreeable. 

MAGNESIA,  HENRY'S.  This  is  ordinary 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  washing  of  which  has 
been  finished  with  a  little  rose  water. 

MAGNESIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Phy- 
sical Salt.  Epsom  Salts.  Vitriolated  Mag- 
nesia. Bitter  purging  Salt.  Sal  Epsomensis. 
Sal  Catiiarticus  amarus.  Sal  Anglicum.  Sal 
Seidlitzense.      Sal    Catharticum.      Magnesia 

VITRIOLATA.       MaGNESI^K  SULPHAS,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 

Sulphate  de  Magnesie,  {Fr.)  Bittersalz  ;  El- 

SAMERSALZ  ;    SCUWEFELSAURE      MaGNESIA,     (Gcr.) 

This  salt  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  either 
from  magnesian  limestone  or  bittern. 

Prep  I.  {From  Dolomite  or  magnesian  lime- 
stone.)— a.  Heat  the  mineral  with  sufiicient  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  convert  all  its  carbonate  into  sul- 
phate of  lime,  wash  out  all  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia with  hot  water,  and,  after  defecation,  evapo- 
rate and  crystallize. — 6.  Dissolve  out  all  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  muriatic  acid,  then  well  wash 
with  water,  and  dissolve  the  remaining  carbonate 
of  magnesia  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed 
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as  before.  This  method  is  very  economical  where 
muriatic  acid  can  be  obtained  afanoet  graiuitotBly, 
aa  in  the  neighborhood  of  soda  woiks. — e.  Instead 
of  sulphuric  acid  employ  sulphate  of  iron  to  neutral- 
ize the  magnesia. 

II.  {From  bittern,)  a.  Boil  the  reeidQal  lianor, 
or  mother-water  of  sea  salt,  for  some  hours,  ulm, 
and  decant  the  clear,  then  concentrate  by  erapo- 
ration,  and  run  the  solution  into  wooden  coolefs ; 
in  1  or  2  days  |  part  of  Epsom  salts  will  have 
crystallized  out  This  is  called  "  nngUt,**  By 
re-solution  in  water,  and  recrystallizauon,  **  dbu- 
bUs"  or  Epsom  salts,  fit  for  the  market,  are  ob- 
tained. Bittern  yields  about  5  parts  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  for  every  100  parts  of  common  salt  that 
have  been  previocnly.  obtamed  tnm  it 

b.  Boil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  calcined  magne- 
sian  limestone  in  bKtem,  to  displace  the  manatic 
acid  from  the  magnesia ;  evaporate  as  before.  This 
is  the  most  economical  process. 

Prop.f  UteSf  ^e.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  an 
excellent  cooling  purgative,  and  sometimes  proves 
dinretic  and  diaphoretic.  Do9e,  ^  oz.  tg  1^  oz.  as 
a  purgative  or  antidote  in  poisoning  by  lead.  Large 
doses  should  be  avoided.  Dr.  Christison  mentions 
the  case  of  a  boy  10  yvars  old,  who  swallowed  S 
oz.  of  salts,  and  died  within  10  minutes.  (Treatise 
on  Poisons.)  A  small  quantity  of  Epsom  salts, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  (as  a  drachm  to  ^  pint 
or  I  pint,)  will  usually  purge  as  much  as  the  com- 
mon dose.  This  increase  of  power  has  been  re- 
cently shown  by  Liebig  to  result  rather  from  the 
quantity  of  water  than  the  salt  Pure  water  is 
greedily  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ;  but  water 
holding  in  solution  saline  matter  is  rejected  by 
those  vessels,  and  consequently  passes  off  by  the 
intestines. 

Pur.  Pure  Epsom  salts  are  soluble  in  their  own 
weight  of  water  at  60°  F.,  by  which  they  may  be 
distinguished  from  Glauber  salts,  which  are  much 
less  soluble.  Shaken  in  the  cold  with  water  and 
carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime,  an  alkaline  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  will  be  obtained  if  Glauber 
salts  be  present  in  the  sample.  When  digested  in 
alcohol,  the  filtered  liquid  should  not  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  should  evaporate 
without  residue.  "  Sulphuric  acid  dropped  into  the 
solution  should  not  expel  any  fumes  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid.  100  grs.  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed 
with  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yield 
34  grs.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  when  dried." 

(P.  L.) 

Caution.  Epsom  salts  and  oxalic  acid  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fol- 
lowing properties : — 


EPSOM  SALTS. 

Ttute  bitter. 
OdorUas. 

Turn  opaque  and  white 
when  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  or  potassa. 

Do  not  alter  vegetable 

bluM. 
Have  no  action  on  ink 

flpotf  or  iron-monlds. 


OXAUC   ACID. 

Tattet  sour. 

Smells  slightly  nitrons, 
(generally.) 

Effervesces  when  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potassa,  and  the  li- 
quid afterwards  be- 
comes transparent 

Turns  vegetable  Mnes 
red. 

Removes  ink  spots  and 
iron-moulds. 


MAGNESIAN  APERIENT.  Prep,  Epson 
■alts  3  lbs. ;  dry  by  a  gradually  increased  heal, 
powder,  add  tartaric  add  (ahn  dried)  H  \b. ;  cal* 
cined  magnesia  ^  lb. ;  finely-powdered  while  sugar 
8  lbs. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda  (dried  witiioat  hMt) 
1  Ibw ;  essence  of  lemon  1  dr. ;  mix  weU,  nA  il 
through  a  sieve,  in  a  dry  sStnatioa,  pat  it  into  bsl- 
tleb,  and  cork  down  tnmiediately.  Do&s.  |  to  ^ 
dessert-spoonfuls  thrown  into  a  tumbler  3  parti 
filled  with  water,  rapidly  stirred,  and  dnmk  wUa 
efferveseing,  eariy  in  the  morning  fastmg,  er  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner.  An  ezeeDent  nedi* 
cine  for  habitual  constipatkm  and  ■tonmdi  earn- 
plainta. 

MAGNESIUM.  The  metanie  base  of  tk 
earth  magnesia.  The  existence  of  this  raetid  wn 
demonstrated  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1906,  hot  it  w« 
fint  obtained  fai  sufficient  quantity  to  einmins  ill 
properties,  by  Bnssy  in  1830. 

Prep,  Introduce  5  or  6  piecet  of  putiirtiiiii 
about  the  size  of  peas,  mto  a  glan  tube  ntort,  ui 
over  the  potassium  lay  a  sufficient  nnndier  cf 
small  fragments  of  chkvide  of  magnesiom  to  eotv 
it  The  latter  most  then  be  heated  to  ruoar  Ik 
point  of  fvtkm,  wfien  the  flame  of  the  lamp  omt 
be  applied  to  the  potwhim,  so  that  its  Taper  may 
pass  throogh  the  stratum  of  heated  cUorids.  As 
soon  as  the  vivid  incandsKsence  that  foBaws  ii 
over,  throw  the  mass  mto  water,  and  coOeet  tbe 
insoluble  metallic  portkNi. 

Prop.,  4*^.  Color  and  lustre  resemble  sHnr, 
malleable  and  fbsiUe  at  a  red  heat,  unaflbcted  hf 
dry  air  and  water;  buna  with  fanUianey  inoxyfea 
gas,  yielding  oxide  er  protoxide  of  wamgnesiws, 
or  magneeiay  and  mflames  qMiitaiieoariy  in  chto- 
rine,  yielding  chloride  of  majfiiettinii.  It  disisliifc 
in  the  acids  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gn, 
and  poro  salts  of  magnesia  remit  Chloride  sj 
magnesium  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  magnesa 
in  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryneis,  addiof 
an  eoual  weight  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  proyNt- 
ing  the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  platinum  crecifck, 
and  continuing  the  heat  till  a  state  of  tranquil  fii- 
sbn  be  attained.  (Liebig.)  On  cooling  it  farms  t 
transparent,  coloriess,  and  very  deliquescent  nMi> 
Iodide,  fluoride,  and  bromide  of  magneshtm  may 
be  prepared  by  disolving  magnesia  in  hydrioda, 
hydrofluoric,  and  hydrolmmiic  acids. 

MAHOGANY  STAIN.  Prep.  I.  Pun  So- 
cotrine  aloes  1  oz. ;  dragon's  blood  ^  oz..;  rectifbd 
spirit  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  apply  3  or  3  eoati  ti 
the  snrfkee  of  the  wood ;  finish  off  with  wai  orii 
tinged  with  alkanet. 

IL  Wash  over  the  woad  with  stronff  aqoalbitiit 
and  when  dry,  apply  a  coat  of  the  above  varafab; 
polish  as  last 

III.  Logwood  3  oz. ;  madder  8 oz. ;  fastk:  1  oa; 
water  1  gidlon ;  boil  2  hours,  and  apply  it  sevnal 
times  to  the  wood  boiling  hot ;  when  dry,  siigittly 
brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  peariaah  1  oc  in 
water  1  quart ;  dry  and  polish  as  before. 

MAHOGANY  FURNITURE.  Stains  aid 
spots  may  be  taken  out  of  mahogany  fomitttre  bf 
the  use  of  a  little  aquafortis,  or  oxalic  add  sad 
water,  by  rubbing  the  part  with  the  liquid,  bf 
means  of  a  cork,  till  tiie  color  is  restored ;  obserr- 
ing  afterwards  to  well  wash  the  wood  with  watsr, 
and  to  dry  and  polish  as  usnaL 

BIALEIC  ACID.    A  pecoliar  acid  iM^ 
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f  ditUlUng  malic  acid  with  a  quick  fire ;  a  solu- 
on  of  maieic  acid  passes  over  into  the  receiver, 
!«n  which  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evapora- 
•a.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
■d  ^omamm  a  aoor  taste.  Heat  resolves  it  into 
ratar  and  mnkydrouM  maUie  acid.  If  kept  long 
■ad  at  a  low  temperature,  it  passes  into  a  crys- 
iHiae  mass  of /iMMrtc  acid.  It  forms  salts  with  the 
MM  termed  maltates,  which  are  mostly  msoluble. 

MALIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acidk  mauquk,  (jPV.) 
imtwttMAVtLE,  (Oer.)  Acidum  maijcuii,  {Lat) 
¥cf .  (Winkler.)  Juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  moon- 
lis  Mh,  (sorbos  auouparia,)  immediately  alter  it 
M  turned  red,  but  still  unripe,  q.  s. ;  heat  it  to 
li  hotting  point,  skim,  filter,  nearly  neutralize 
rMi  ammonia,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 

part  of  acetate  of  lead  to  every  72  parts  of  juice ; 
UKf  and  again  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lead  ; 
Daw  the  whole  to  stand  until  it  forms  a  mass  of 
ijfMals,  then  well  wash,  dry,  powder,  suspend  in 
ratoTt  and  decompose  by  a  current  of  sulphureted 
again  filter,  neutralize  with  ammonia, 
with  animal  charcoal,  a  second  time  pre- 
with  nitrate  of  lead,  and  decompose  the 
Mating  nitrate  of  lead  by  sulphureted  hydrogen ; 
latly,  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  Product 
as.  of  crvstalUzed  malic  acid  fiiom  296  oz.  of  juice. 

MUmmriu.  Liebig  first  converts  the  impure  solu- 
M  of  the  acid  into  acid  malate  of  ammonia  by 
Ntraliziug  one  half,  and  mixing  it  with  the  other 
■If  mmeutralized.  This  salt  forms  larger  crys- 
ih  than  the  neutral  malate,  and  is  easier  decol- 
Bid.  Mr.  Everett  has  lately  proposed  the  juice 
r  tba  leaf-stalks  of  garden  rhubarb  as  a  source  of 
mXk  aeid.  One  imperial  gallon  of  this  juice  con- 
MM  ll,139i  grs.  of  dry  malic  acid.  The  stalks 
Mold  be  peeled  before  pressing  out  the  juice,  as 
M  cuticle  contains  much  color.  20,000  gra.  of 
M  peeled  stalks  yield  12,500  gra.  of  juice.  Mr. 
Sfaiett*s  process  is  as  follows: — neutralize  with 
fdnte  of  lime,  boil,  filter,  precipitate  with  nitrate 
r  laad,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  honn,  boil, 
ial«  filter,  decompose  the  precipitate  with  sul- 
lUBie  aoad,  avoiding  excess,  throw  down  the  ex- 
■a  of  lead  from  the  supernatant  portion  with 
dpiuiialed  hydrogen,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 
Pkoe.  of  the  Chem.  Soc.) 

Pnp.,  ^e.  Malic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
M  a  pleasant  acidulous  taste,  and,  when  neutral- 
ad  vrith  the  bases,  forms  salts  called  malates. 
fhmk  kept  fused  for  some  time  at  a  low  heat,  it 
iverted  into  paramalie  or  fumarie  aeid  ;  and 
quickly  distilled,  it  yields  malic  acid,  while 
acid  is  left  in  the  retort  Malic  acid  may 
Im  be  obtained  from  the  juice  of  apples,  and  sev- 
lal  other  sorts  of  fruit 

MALT.  Syju  Malt,  {Fr.)  Malz,  (Oer.) 
Itm.  Boasidm;  Maltum,  {Lat)  h'ivfi^  (Or.) 
Mm  which  has  become  sweet  in  consequence  of 
Mipient  germination.  Barley  is  the  grain  usually 
labed,  and  the  process  consists  in  exposure  to 
mimttk  and  moisture.  The  grain  is  steeped  in 
«lar  contained  in  laige  wooden  or  stone  cisterns, 
w  a  period  of  from  40  to  60  houra,  depending  on 
le  temperature  of  the  weather,  or  until  it  becomes 
dkiently  swollen  and  soil  enough  to  be  easily 
with  a  needle,  or  crush^  between  the 
lb  and  finger  without  yielding  a  milky  juice. 
I  the  grain  has  been  sufficiently  soiJLed» 


the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  swollen  barley  is 
laid  upon  the  stone  floor  of  a  suitable  apartment 
called  the  couch,  to  the  depth  of  12  to  16  inches, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  till  the  acrotpire,  or 
rudiments  of  the  plumula,  shoot  forth.  During 
the  period  the  grain  remains  in  the  couch,  it  is  at 
first  turned  every  24  houn,  and  afterwards  2  or  3 
times  a  day,  and  at  each  turning  the  layer  is 
spread  out  more  and  more  till  it  is  reduced  to  the 
depth  of  about  3  or  4  inches.  The  sprouted  grain 
is  next  removed  to  the  malt  kiln,  and  dried  in  a 
thin  Uiyer,  at  a  tetnperature  of  from  90  to  100°  F., 
until  quite  hard.  It  now  constitutes  pale  malt ; 
when  all  the  moisture  hM  exhaled,  and  the  heat 
is  raised  to  from  120  to  125°,  yellow,  or  aniber 
maU,  m  formed;  and  when  the  heat  is  further 
raided  to  from  145  to  165°,  amber  brown,  or  paU 
brown  malt,  is  obtained.  When  the  grain  is  dried 
at  a  ttill  higher  temperature,  it  forms  6roirnmaZ<; 
and  when  the  heat  m  sufficient  to  blacken  or  dis- 
color it,  it  is  known  as  patent  malt.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  last  variety,  the  heat  is  sometimes 
pushed  as  high  as  430  to  435°  F.  By  the  process 
of  drying,  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  destroyed 
Both  brown  and  patent  malts  are  merely  employed 
to  color  the  worts  produced  from  pale  malt  1  lb. 
of  patent  malt,  mashed  with  79  lbs.  of  pale  malt, 
will  impart  to  the  liquor  the  color  and  flavor  of 
porter.  The  paler  varieties  of  malt  contain  the 
laigest  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  After  the 
malt  has  been  kiln-dried,  the  acrospire  and  roots 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  sieve.  Before  malt 
is  mashed  for  beer,  it  is  ground  in  a  milL  Product, 
Good  barley  yields  80(  by  weight,  and  109{  by 
measure,  of  dried  and  sifted  malt 

Choice.  Good  malt  should  have  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  sweet  taste,  should  be  round  and  full 
in  the  grain,  and  should  be  moderately  brittle  be- 
tween the  teeth.  The  admixture  of  unmalted 
with  malted  grain  may  be  discovered  by  throwing 
a  little  into  water  ; — malt  floats  on  water,  but  raw 
barley  sinks. 

Uees,  ^e.  Malt  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  arts 
of  brewing  and  distillation.  An  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion of  mdt  (sweet  wort)  ii  laxative,  and  has  been 
recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic  and  tonic.  It 
has  been  given  with  advantage  in  scurvy.  (See 
BaiwiMO,  Distillation,  Fbkmkntation,  Slc.) 

MALT  LIQUORS.  The  qualities  of  aU, 
beer,  and  porter,  aa  beverages,  and  the  methods 
of  preparing  them,  have  been  already  described» 
(see  Ale,  Beer,  Brewuig,  Mum,  Poites,  die ;) 
the  present  article  will  therefore  be  confined  to  a 
short  notice  of  the  cellar  management,  and  the 
diseases  of  malt  liquors  generally. 

Bottling.  Clean,  sweet,  and  dry  bottles,  and 
sound  and  good  corks,  should  be  had  in  readineos. 
The  liquor  to  be  bottled  should  be  perfectly  clear ; 
and  if  it  be  not  so,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  **  fining.**  When  quite  fine,  and  in 
good  condition,  the  bung  of  the  cask  should  be  left 
out  all  night,  and  next  any  the  liquor  should  be  put 
into  bottles,  which,  alter  remaining  24  hoars  mere- 
ly covered  with  sheets  of  paper  to  keep  out  flies 
and  dust,  must  be  securely  corked  down.  Porter 
is  generally  wired  over.  If  the  liquor  is  intended 
for  exportation  to  a  hot  climate,  the  bottles  shoohl 
remain  filled  for  three  days  or  more  before  corkiof 
thenL    'tht  stock  of  bottled  liquor  should  be  stovad 
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in  a  cool  situation,  and  a  §maU  quantity  to  meet 
preaent  demands  should  also  be  set  on  their  sides 
in  a  warmer  place  to  ripen.  October  heer  should 
not  be  bottled  before  midsunmier,  nor  March  beer 
till  Christmas. 

Ripening.  The  addition  of  a  small  lump  of 
white  sugar  to  each  bottle  of  ale  or  beer,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar  to  each  bottle  of  porter 
at  the  time  of  corking,  will  render  it  fit  for  drink- 
ing m  a  few  days  in  ordinary  weather.  A  raisin 
or  lump  of  sugar  candy  is  often  added  to  each  bot- 
tle with  a  like  mtention.  The  Parisians  bottle 
their  beer  one  day,  and  sell  it  the  next  For  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  sugar  as  above,  they  add 
2  or  3  drops  of  yeast  Such  bottled  liquor  must, 
however,  be  drunk  within  a  week,  or  else  stored  in 
a  very  cold  place,  as  it  will  otherwise  burst  the 
bottles,  or  blow  out  the  corks. 

Age,  The  addition  of  a  very  little  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  to  new  beer  will  give  it  the  appearance 
of  being  1  or  2  years  old.  Copperas,  alum,  sliced 
lemons,  Seville  oranges,  and  cucumbers,  are  also 
frequently  employed  by  brewers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  additions  subject  the  public  brewer 
and  seller  to  a  fine,  but  private  persons  may  em- 
ploy them  at  pleasure. 

Heading.  This  is  added  to  thin  and  vapid  beer 
to  make  it  bear  a  frothy  head.  (See  Hkadino, 
p.  350.) 

Preservation.  See  the  end  of  the  article  Bkbw- 

ING. 

Improving.  Cut  half  a  quartern  loaf  into  slices, 
toast  them  brown,  place  them  in  a  coarse  linen 
bag,  along  *with  2  ox.  of  hops,  and  1  ox.  each  of 
bruised  ginger,  cloves,  and  mustard  seed,  suspend 
the  bag  by  means  of  a  string  a  few  inches  below 
the  Bivface  of  the  beer,  and  bung  close.  For  a 
hogshead. 

Cloudiness.  Add  a  handful  of  hops,  boiled  in 
1  gallon  of  the  beer,  and  in  a  fortnight  fine  it 
down. 

Sourness.  Add  a  little  powdered  chalk  or  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  the  beer,  until  the  acidity  is 
nearly  removed,  then  rummage  in  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
moist  sugar  or  treacle  to  every  hogshead.  Such 
beer  shodd  be  soon  put  on  draught,  as  it  is  apt  to 
get  flat  by  keeping.  Oyster  and  egg  shells  are 
also  frequently  used  by  luewers  for  Uie  same  pur- 
pose. 

Vamping.  Half  fill  casks  with  the  old  liquor, 
fill  them  up  with  some  newly  brewed,  and  bung 
close  for  3  weeks  or  a  month. 

Mustiness.  To  each  hogshead  add  1  lb.  of  new 
hops  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  the  liquor,  along  with  7 
lbs.  of  newly-burnt  charcoal  coarsely  bruised,  and 
a  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread  cut  into  slices  and  toasted 
rather  black  ;  rouse  well  every  day  for  one  week, 
then  rummage  in  moist  sugar  3  or  4  lbs.,  and  bung 
down  for  a  fortnight 

Flatness.  Rummage  a  few  pounds  of  moist 
sugar  or  treacle  (foolM)  into  each  hogshead ;  fer- 
mentation will  ensue  in  a  few  days,  and  the  liquor 
become  brisk.  On  the  small  scale,  the  addition  of 
a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  prepared  chalk 
to  each  glass  will  make  the  liquor  brisk  and  carry 
a  head  ;  but  it  must  be  drunk  within  a  few  minutes, 
else  it  becomes  again  flat.  This  is  an  excellent 
method  when  home-brewed  beer  becomes  sour  and 
vapid. 


Recovering.  This  is  said  of  unsaleable  beer  whea 
rtndered  saleable,  by  giving  it  **  kemd^  or  lemovi^ 
its  "  tartness:* 

Frosted  beer  is  best  recovered  by  the  additisa 
of  a  few  hops  boiled  in  a  little  sweet  wort ;  or  by 
adding  a  little  moist  sugar  or  treacle  to  iadoce  • 
fresh  fermentation. 

Foxing  or  bucking.  Add  some  fresh  hops,  along 
with  some  bruised  mustard  seed,  to  the  beer.  Some 
persons  add  a  little  made  mustard,  or  aohitjoo  of 
alum  or  catechu,  or  a  UttJe  diluted  snlphiiric  add, 
and  rummage  well ;  and  in  a  week  or  10  days 
afterwards,  further  add  some  bean-flour,  tieede, 
or  moist  sugar. 

Ropiness.  Add  a  little  infosioQ  of  eateeha  tad 
some  fresh  hops  to  the  beer,  and  in  a  fectnifbt 
rummage  well,  and  the  next  day  fine  it  down. 

MANDARINS,  THE  DEUGHT  OF  THE. 
Prep.  Spirit,  22  u.  p.,  1  gallon  ;  water  ^  gaUoa ; 
white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  anisom  chins  and  ambntte  or 
musk  seed,  (hibiscus  abelmoschua,)  of  ench,  faniiMd, 
i  ox. ;  safflower  i  ox. ;  place  the  whole  in  a  car- 
boy or  stone  bottle  capable  of  holding  double,  eork 
close,  and  agitate  well  every  day  fo  n  fortmfbt, 
then  decant  and  strain.  A  pie— ant  eordial  li- 
queur. 

MANGANESE.  Syn,  UAMOAKnm ;  Mama- 
NmuM,  (Lat.)  MAicoAMm,  (Fr.)  Biaiwix; 
BaAUNSTBUfMETAL,  (Oer.)  A  hard,  brittle,  gray- 
ish-white  metal,  havmg  the  sp.  gr.  8^013,  disnver- 
ed  by  Gahn  m  the  black  oxide  of  manganeen  flf 
conunerce. 

Prep.  Rednce  oxide  of  mangnneoe  to  fine  pow- 
der, make  it  into  a  paste  with  oil,  place  the  mil- 
ture  in  a  Hessian  crucible  lined  with  chaicoal,  Iste 
<m  the  cover,  and  expose  it  to  the  strongest  best 
of  a  smith's  forge  for  2  hours. 

Prop.,  Uses,  d^.    Manganeaium  nnites  with 
oxygen,  forming  5  oxides  amd  2  acids,  and  with 
chlorine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur,  forming  eklssidee^ 
fluorides,  and  sulphurets.      The    pratoxide  or 
green  oxide  (Mn  -(-  O)  is  formed  when  either  of 
the  other  oxides  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  char- 
coal, {uid  exposed  in  a  covered  cmcible  to  a  white 
heat  for  some  time.    It  possesses  strong  basic  prop- 
erties, and   readily  dissolves  in  the  liquid  acuk 
forming  salts.     The  sesquioxide,  or  seeood  oxjdr, 
(2  Mn  -(-  30,)  is  brown  or  brownish -black,  and  ii 
found  ready  formed  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    It  ii 
the  residuum  left  in  the  retort  when  the  black 
oxide  is  heated  to  moderate  redness  in  the  prooesi 
of  making  oxygen  gas.    The  peroxide,  or  third 
oxide,  (Mn  -(-  20,)  is  the  well-known  black  oxide, 
or  binoxide  of  commerce,  and  is  also  foond  in  ths 
mineral  kingdom.     (See  Ma.'voambss,  Blacx  Oi- 
IDE  OP.)     The  red,  or  fourth  oxide,  (oxidnm  maa- 
ganoso-manganicum,  3   Mn  -^  40,)  is   another 
natural  oxide  of  manganese.     It  may  be  prepand 
artificially,  by  exposing  the  peroxide  or  seequMoide 
to  a  white  heat     Varvacite  (4  Mn  -f  TO)  is  as- 
other  oxide  which  occurs  as  a  mineral  prodoctioa. 
Manganic,  or  Manganeseous  acid,  (Ma  -f  JO.. 
is  formed  when  nitre,  potassa,  or  carbonate  of  p*- 
tassa,  is  heated  to  redness  along  with  black  oude 
of  manganese,  either  in  close  or  open  vesnk    It 
has  never  been  isolated.     Manganesic,  or  pcrsus- 
ganic  acid,  (2  Mn  -f  70,)  may  be  obtained  ky 
mixing  8  parts  of  peroxide  of  roangancae  wilh  7 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  both  in  fine  povdtf, 
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adding  10  parts  of  hydrate  of  potaasa,  disBoIved  in 
a  amall  quantity  of  water,  evaporating  to  dryness, 
powdering,  exposing  the  powder  to  a  low  red  heat 
in  a  platinum  crucible,  dissolving  the  mass  in  a 
lam  quantity  of  water,  decanting,  evaporating, 
and  crystallizing.  These  crystals  are  permanga- 
nate  of  potaasa,  from  which  the  acid  mav  be  ob- 
tained by  convenion  into  permanganate  of  baryta, 
and  by  careful  decomposition  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  (Gregory.)  It  has  a  fine  red  color,  bleaches, 
and  is  rapdly  decomposed  by  organic  matter. — 
Protockhride  of  manganeoe  is  made  by  heating 
the  chloride  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  muriatic  acid. — Per  chloride 
may  be  obtained  by  mixing  permanganic  and  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  conducting  the  evolved  gas  through 
a  tube  cooled  to  —4^  F.  It  is  gaseous  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  is  decomposed  by  moisture. — 
Sulpkuret  of  manganese  is  a  natural  mineral  pro- 
dnction,  but  may  also  be  procured  by  igniting  a 
mixtore  of  1  part  of  sulphate  of  manganese  and  1 
part  of  charcoal — Fluoride  of  manganese  has 
been  formed  by  Dumas  and  Wdhler. 

Tie  salts  of  manganese  may  all  be  prepared 
from  the  black  oxide  of  conmierce  by  dissolving 
the  latter  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tkm  to  dryness,  rediasolving  in  water,  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  iron 
present,  digesting  the  mixed  precipitate  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  liquid,  filtering,  adding  hydrosul- 
phnret  of  ammonia  till  it  produces  a  flesh-colored 
precipitate,  and  then  precipitating  the  solution 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  manga- 
neae  thus  obtained,  after  being  well  washed  in 
water,  may  be  redissolved  in  the  acids  to  form 
•alts,  most  of  which  are  soluble,  and  many  crys- 
talliiable. 

MANGANESE,  BLACK  OXIDE  OF.  Syn, 
BIajioanbsk.  Binoxidb  or  Manoanbsk.  Tarrox- 
IDK  OF  Da  Peroxide  or  do.  Oxide  or  Da 
Magnesia  nioea.  Manganbsii  binoxyddm,  (P.  L.) 
Da  oxiDDM,  (P.  E.  &,  D.)  OxiDB  DB  Manganese, 
(Fr.)  BaAaNSTEiN,  {Ger,)  This  is  the  only  oxide 
of  manganese  that  is  directly  employed  in  the 
arts.  It  is  a  very  plentiful  mineral  production, 
and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  of  EJngland.  The  manganese  of  the 
ahops  is  prepared  by  washing,  to  remove  the 
earthy  matter,  and  grinding  in  mills.  The  Uackest 
Mmples  are  esteemed  the  best  It  is  chiefly  used 
to  supply  oxygen  gas,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
glan  and  chlorine ;  in  dyeing,  and  to  form  the 
■alts  of  manganese.  It  has  been  occasionally 
employed  in  medicine,  chiefly  externally,  in  itch 
and  porrigo,  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard.  It 
bas  recently  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Erigeler  in  scrofula. 

Pw.  and  teats.  Heat  disengages  oxygen.  It 
is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  The 
per  centage  value  of  commercial  manganese  may 
be  readily  found  by  digesting  50  grs.  of  the  sam- 
ple in  muriatic  acid  1 J  oz.,  diluted  with  ^  oz.  of 
water,  adding  portions  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
from  a  weighed  sample,  at  first  in  excess,  and 
afterwards  in  smaller  doses,  till  the  liquid  ceases  to 
produce  a  blue  precipitate  with  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  to  evolve  the  odor  of  chlorine.  Heat 
•honld  be  employed  towards  the  end.  The  quanti- 
ty of  protosulphate  used  must  now  be  ascertained 


by  weighing  the  unconsumed  portion.  If  the 
binoxide  be  pure,  317  grs.  will  have  been  con- 
sumed, but  if  otherwise,  the  per  centage  of  pure 
oxide  may  be  obtained  by  the  rule  of  three ;  as» 
suppose  only  298  grs.  of  the  sulphate  were  cop- 
sumed, 

then— as  317 :  100 : :  298 :  94, 
and  the  richness  of  the  sample  in  pure  black  oxide 
would  be  94|.  The  per  centage  value  of  the 
oxide  for  evolving  chlorine  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  the  consumed  sulphate 
of  iron  by  0*2588,  which,  in  the  above  case,  would 
give  76(  of  chlorine.  Both  for  this  purpose  and 
chlorimetry  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  best  prepared 
by  precipitation  from  its  solution  with  alcohol,  and 
drying  it  till  it  loses  its  alcoholic  odor.  (Prof. 
Otto.)    See  OxTOBN  and  CHLoaiMETRT. 

MANHEIM  GOLD.  Syn.  Similoe.  Prep, 
Copper  7  oz. ;  brass  3  oz. ;  melt  together.  Some 
add  tin  ^  dr.     (See  Brass.) 

MANNA.  A  factitious  article  of  maima,  made 
of  a  mixture  of  sugar,  starch,  and  honey,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  scammony  to  give  it  odor 
and  flavor,  and  to  render  it  purgative,  has  been 
lately  very  extensively  ofl[ered  in  trade. 

MANNITE.  Syn,  Manna  Suoae.  Grena- 
dine. Prep.  Digest  manna  in  boiling  alcohol ;  as 
the  solution  cools,  crystals  of  mannite  will  form. 
White,  odorless,  sweet,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  is  laxative.  Dose.  1  to  2  drs.  for  a 
child  ;  i  oz.  to  1  oz.  for  an  adult  It  is  found  in 
several  other  vegetable  productions  besides  manna. 
Mannite  diflers  from  the  other  sugars  in  being  in- 
capable of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation. 

MANURES.  (In  Agriculture.)  Substances 
added  to  soils  to  increase  their  fertility.  "  The 
food  of  vegetables,  as  far  as  their  organic  structure 
is  concerned,  consists  entirely  of  inorganic  com- 
pounds ;  and  no  organized  body  can  serve  for  the 
nutrition  of  vegetables,  until  it  has  been,  by  the 
process  of  decay,  resolved  into  certain  inorganic 
substances.  These  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  which  are  well  known  to  be  the  final 
products  of  putrefaction.  But,  even  when  these 
are  supplied  to  vegetables,  their  growth  will  not 
proceed  unless  certain  mineral  substances  are 
likewise  furnished  in  small  quantities,  either  by 
the  soil,  or  the  water  used  to  moisten  it  Almost 
every  plant,  when  burned,  leaves  ashes,  which 
commonly  contain  silica,  potash,  and  phosphate  of 
lime ;  often,  also,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphates,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  These  mineral  bodies  appear  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  vegetable  tissues ; 
so  that  plants  will  not  grow  in  soils  destitute  of 
them,  however  abundantly  supplied  with  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water."  According  to  Liobig, 
the  car6on  of  plants  is  wholly  derived  from  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  either  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  and  rain  water,  by  the  leaves,  or 
from  the  moisture  and  air  in  the  soil  by  the  roots. 
Its  carbon  is  retained  and  assimilated  with  the 
body  of  the  plant,  while  its  oxygen  is  given  out  in 
the  gaseous  form  ;  this  decomposition  being  al- 
ways effected  under  the  action  of  light  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
of  vegetables,  which,  when  combined  with  carbon, 
constitute  the  ligneous,  starchy,  gummy,  sac- 
charine, oily,  and  resinous  matters  of  plants,  are 
derived  from  water  chiefly  absorbed  by  the  roota 
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ftom  the  BoiL  The  nitrogen  of  Tegetables  is  de- 
rived chiefly,  if  not  excloeirely,  from  ammonia, 
which  is  rapplied  to  them  in  raini  and  in  man  one, 
fljid  which  remains  in  the  soil  till  absorbed  by  the 
roots.  Ordinary  manoros  may  be  regarded  more 
valaable  according  to  the  quantity  of  aiotised 
matter  which  they  contain ;  and  also  m  proportion 
as  the  decomposition  of  quaternary  substances 
acts  gradually,  and  agrees  with  the  progress  of 
vegetation.  Thus,  it  is  the  azote  in  combination 
contained  in  manures  which  is  especially  useful ; 
and  the  proportion  of  this,  when  ascertained,  in- 
dicates the  richness  of  such  substances  as  fer- 
tilizing agents.  In  reference  to  the  mmeral  con- 
stituents of  soils,  it  appears  that  a  soil  is  fertile  or 
barren  for  any  given  plant  according  as  it  con- 
tains those  mineral  substances  that  enter  into  its 
composition.  "Thus  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw 
contain  much  silica  and  potash,  while  the  ashes  of 
the  seeds  contain  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mag- 
nesia. Hence,  if  a  soil  be  deficient  in  any  one  of 
these,  it  will  not  yield  wheat  On  the  other  hand, 
a  good  crop  of  wheat  will  exhaust  the  soil  of  these 
substances,  and  it  will  not  yield  a  second  crop  till 
tlv»y  have  been  restored,  either  by  manure  or  by 
|fte  gradual  action  of  the  weather  m  disintegrating 
Uie  nbsoil.  Hence  the  benefit  derived  £rom  fal- 
lows and  from  the  rotation  of  crops. 

*<  When,  by  an  extraordinary  supply  of  any 
one  mineral  ingredient,  or  of  ammonia,  a  laige 
crop  has  been  obtained,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  repetition  of  the  same  individual  manure 
next  year  will  produce  the  same  effect  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  unusual  crop  has  ex- 
hausted the  soil  probably  of  all  the  other  mineral 
higredients,  and  that  they  also  must  be  restored 
before  a  second  crop  can  be  obtained. 

*<  The  salt  most  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
potato  is  the  double  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia ;  that  chiefly  required  for  hay  is  phos- 
phate of  lime  ;  while  for  almost  all  plauts  potash 
and  ammonia  are  highly  beneficial. 

"  From  the  principles  above  mentioned  we  may 
deduce  a  few  valuable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
chemistry  of  agriculture.  First,  by  examining  the 
ashes  of  a  thriving  plant,  we  discover  the  mineral 
ingredients  which  must  exist  in  a  soil  to  render  it 
fertile  for  that  plant  Secondly,  by  examining  a 
soil,  we  can  say  at  once  whether  it  is  fertile  in  re- 
gard to  any  plants  the  ashes  of  which  have  been 
examined.  Thirdly,  when  we  know  the  defects 
of  a  soil,  the  deficient  matten  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained and  added  to  it,  unmixed  with  such  as  are 
not  required.  Fourthly,  the  straw,'  leaves,  &c.,  of 
any  plant,  must  be  the  best  manure  for  tliat  plant, 
since  every  vegetable  extracts  from  the  soil  such 
matters  alone  as  are  essential  to  it  This  important 
principle  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  success 
attending  the  use  of  wheat-straw,  or  its  ashes,  as 
manure  for  wheat,  and  of  the  clippings  of  the  vines 
as  a  manure  for  the  vineyard.  Where  these  are 
us<h1,  no  other  manure  is  required.  Fifthly,  in  the 
rotation  of  cropn,  those  should  be  made  to  follow 
which  require  different  materials  ;  or  a  crop  which 
extracts  little  or  no  mineral  matter,  such  as  peas, 
should  come  after  one  which  exhausts  the  soil  of 
its  photiphates  and  potanh. 

*'  Of  the  chornical  manures  now  so  much  used, 
bone-dust  supplies  the  phosphates  which  have  been 


extracted  by  saceewve  crops  of  gTasi  and 
the  whole  of  the  bones  of  the  cattle  fed  on  these 
crops  having  been  derived  from  the  sdH  ;  its  gelatni 
also  yields  anmionia  by  putrefactioo.  Ommm§  acts 
as  a  sonree  of  ammonia,  eontaining  imich  oxalate 
and  urate  of  ammonia,  with  soom  phosphates. 
Nightmnl  and  writte,  especially  the  latter,  are 
most  valuable  for  the  ammooit  they  yield,  as  well 
as  for  phosphates  and  potash  ;  bot  are  very  mocfa 
neglected  in  this  coontnr,  althoofh  their  impor- 
tance is  fully  appreciated  in  Belfinn  uid  China. 
Bran  is  a  very  valuable  maaore,  especially  for  p(^ 
tatoes,  as  it  contains  much  of  the  ammontaco-mag- 
nesian  phosphate. 

"  Nitrate  of  soda  probably  acts  by  its  alkali  re- 
placing potash,  but  it  is  posable  that  its  acid  may 
also  yield  nitrogen  to  plants,  atthoogh  we  posseai 
at  present  no  evidence  of  this,  and,  indeed,  bo  evi- 
dence that  plauts  can  derive  their  nitrafen  frsm 
any  other  source  than  from  ammonta." 

Manures  may  be  made  of  all  ofganic  snbstaa- 
ees,  preference  being,  however,  given  to  thoss 
abounding  in  nitrogen,*and*whieh  readily  decay. 

The  analysis  of  manures,  soils,  and  the  ashes  of 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaimng  their  oom- 
positioa  and  comparative  value,  is  not  casdy  per- 
formed by  the  inexperienced  chemist ;  but  a  rode 
approximation  to  their  contents,  sufficiently  acca- 
rate  for  all  practical  puiposea,  may  be  generally 
made  with  proper  care  and  attentioo.  See  liebigs 
Agricultural  Chemistry;  7th  Edit  of  Tnraer's 
Chem.;  the  Memoiia  of  MM.  BooasingauH  aad 
Pftyen ;    and   the    articles  SotLs,  AoEicuLiraB, 

FARMlNtf. 

MANUS  CHietlSTI.  Prep.  1.  (Maims 
perlatm,)  Drops,  or  pastilles,  made  of  peaila, 
and  *rose  water. — 9.   {Manuo  ekrioti  nrnpUeeo.) 
Rose  drops,  or  pastilles,  made  into  flat  eakea. 

MAPLE  SUGAR.  Prepared  from  the  juice  ef 
the  sugar  maple,  like  birch  ougar.  Arerage  fro- 
duet  from  each  tree  about  6  lbs.  per  season. 

MAPS  may  be  tinted  with  any  of  the  snaple 
liquid  colors  mentioned  at  page  400.  To  prevent 
the  colors  sinking  and  spreading,  whi^  they  wiH 
usually  do  on  common  paper,  the  latter  should  be 
wetted  2  or  3  times  with  a  sponge  dipped  ia  alum 
water,  (3  or  4  oz.  to  the  pint,)  or  a  solutioa  of  vhils 
size ;  observing  to  dry  it  carefully  after  each  coat 
This  will  tend  to  give  lustre  and  beauty  to  the 
colors.  The  colon  themselves  should  also  be  thick- 
ened with  gum.  Before  varnishing  maps  after 
coloring  them,  2  or  3  coats  of  dean  size  should  bs 
applied  with  a  brush.  (See  Cako  Wosk  aad 
Papes.) 

MARASQUIN  DE  GROSEILLES.  Pref. 
Ripe  gooseberries  1  cwt ;  1>lack  cherry  leaves  14 
lbs. ;  bruise,  ferment,  distil,  and  rectify  the  spirit ; 
and  to  each  pint  of  the  |»oduct  add  sugar  1  Hk ; 
dissolved  in  water  1  pint     A  {feasant  liqueur. 

MARBLE.  8yn.  Limrstonb.  HAaoCARSo;*- 
ATE  or  Lime.  Marmos  ;  Carsonas  Cautis  Drars, 
(P.  L.)  Whitf.  Marble,  (Pv^.)  Marmor  alsi'M, 
(P.  D.)  Marbrr  ;  Pierre  a  chaux  ;  Cravx  cai- 
BONATEE,  (Fr.)  Kalsteim  ;  Wkisse  Marmor.  (Oer:. 
White  marble  is  employed  for  the  preparatioa  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  some  of  the  salts  of  llmt>. 

Marble  ie  beet  cleaned  wKh  a  little  dean  sn» 
and  water,  to  which  some  ox-gall  may  be  added. 
Acids  should  be  avoided.    Oil  umI  grease  may  bi 
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geoeimlly  remored  by  following  a  similar  plan  to 
Uiat  mentioned  at  art  Boards 

MarbU  may  be  stained  or  dyed  of  various  colore 
by  applying  their  solutions  co  the  stone  made  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  make  the  liquid  just  simmer  on  the 
nvface.  The  foUowmg  are  the  substances  usually 
employed  for  this  iNupose  >^ 

B/vc  Ttmeture  or  solution  of  litmusi  or  an  alka- 
line solation  of  indigo  ;-^BroiPii,  Tincture  of  log- 
wood ^— CrtflMOfi,  A  solution  of  alkanet  root  in  oil 
of  tuipeiitine ; — PUsh  color.  Wax  tinged  with  al- 
kanet root,  and  applied  to  the  marble  hot  enough 
to  melt  it ; — Oola  color,  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  white  vitriol,  sal  ammoniac,  and  verdigris,  all  in 
fine  powder,  carefully  applied  ;-—Oreen,  An  alka- 
line  solution  or  tincture  of  sap  green,  or  wax  strong- 
ly colored  with  verdigris,  or  stain  the  stone  fint 
bine,  and  then  yellow  ^Jled,  Tincture  of  dragon's 
blood,  alkanet  root,  or  cochineal ; — Yellow,  Tinc- 
ture of  gamboge,  turmeric,  or  saffion.  Remarke, 
Soocev  in  the  application  of  the  above  colors  re- 
quires considerable  experience.  By  their  skilful 
use  a  pleasing  effect,  both  of  color  and  grain,  may 
be  produced. 

MARBUN6  OF  BOOKS.  This  is  performed 
by  laying  the  color  oo  the  covers  or  edges  with  a 
brush,  or  by  means  of  a  wooden  trough  and  gum 
water  as  follows: — Provide  a  wooden  trough,  2 
iaches  deep,  6  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  a 
■oper-ro3ral  sheet ;  boil  in  a  brass  or  copper  pan 
any  quantity  of  linseed  and  water  until  a  thick 
mucilage  is  formed ;  strain  it  into  the  trough,  and 
let  it  cool ;  then  grind  on  a  marble  slab  any  of  the 
following  colon  in  small  beer.  For  blue,  Prussian 
bloe  or  indigo ; — red,  rose-pink,  vermilion,  or  drop 
lake  'f-^elhw,  king*s  yellow,  yellow  ochre,  Slc,  ; 
— wAtte,  flake  white; — black,  ivory  or  burnt 
lampblack;  brown,  umber,  burnt  do.,  terra  di 
■enna,  burnt  do. ;  black,  n)ixed  with  yellow  or 
red,  also  makes  brown ; — green,  blue  and  yel- 
low mixed  i'— orange,  r^  and  yellow  mixed  ;^ 
fmrple,  red  and  blue  mixed.  For  each  color  you 
must  have  two  cups,  one  for  the  color  after  grind- 
mg,  the  other  to  mix  it  with  ox-^ll,  which  must 
be  used  to  thin  the  colors  at  discretion.  If  too 
moeh  gall  is  used,  the  colors  will  q>read ;  when 
they  keep  their  place  on  the  surface  of  the  trough, 
when  moved  with  a  quill,  they  are  fit  for  use.  All 
tbings  being  in  readiness,  the  colors  are  successive- 
ly sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  mucilage  in  the 
trough  with  a  brush,  and  are  waved  or  drawn 
about  with  a  quill  or  stick,  according  to  tast^. 
When  the  design  is  thus  formed,  the  book,  tied 
tightly  between  cutting  boards  of  the  same  size,  is 
lightly  pressed  with  its  edge  on  the  surfoce  of  the 
liquid  pattern,  and  then  withdrawn  and  dried. 
Tiie  covers  may  be  marbled  In  the  same  way,  only 
letting  the  liquid  colore  run  over  them.  The  film 
of  color  in  the  trough  may  be  as  thin  as  possible, 
md  if  any  remains  after  the  marbling,  it  may  be 
taken  oflT  by  applying  paper  to  it  before  you  pre- 
pare for  maibling  again.  This  process  has  been 
called  FaxNCH  Marbuno. 

To  divemify  the  effect,  colon  are  often  mixed 
with  a  little  sweet  oil  before  sprinkling  them  on, 
by  which  means  a  light  halo  or  circle  appean  round 
each  spot  In  like  manner,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  trough,  will  make 


of  the  liquid  dyes,  and  then  dropping  on  them,  or 
runuiug  over  them,  drops  of  liquid  mordants,  a 
very  pleasing  eflbct  may  be  produced.  Thus 
vinegar  black,  or  a  solution  of  green  copperas,  let 
fall  or  run  over  conunon  leather,  produces  black 
spots  or  streaks,  and  gives  a  similar  e£fect  with 
most  of  the  light  dyes.  A  solution  of  alum  or  tin 
in  like  manner  produces  bright  spots  or  streaks, 
and  soda  and  potash  water  dark  ones.  This  style 
has  been  called  Egyptian  marble. — Soap  marbling 
is  done  by  throwing  on  the  colore,  ground  with  a 
little  white  soap  to  a  pliable  consistence,  by  means 
of  a  brush.  It  is  much  used  for  book  edges,  sta- 
tionary, sheets  of  paper,  ladies'  fancy  wdrk,  &>o. — 
Thread  marble  is  given  by  first  covering  the  edge 
uniformly  of  one  color,  then  laying  pieces  of  thick 
thread  irregulariv  on  dififorent  parts  of  it,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  fine  dark  q>rinkle.  When  well  manured 
the  efifeot  is  very  pleasing. — Rice  marble  k  given 
in  a  similar  way  to  the  last  by  using  rice. — TVes 
marble  is  done  on  leather,  book  covere,  6ui.,  by 
bending  the  board  a  little  in  the  centre,  and  run- 
ning tl^  marbUng  liquid  over  it  in  the  form  of  vege- 
tation. The  knots  are  given  by  rubbing  the  end 
of  a  candle  on  those  parts  of  the  cover. — Wax 
marble  is  given  in  a  similar  way  to  thread  marble, 
but  using  melted  wax,  which  is  removed  after  the 
book  is  sprinkled  and  dried,  or  a  sponge  charged 
with  blue,  green,  or  red,  may  be  passed  over.  This 
m  much  UMd  for  stationary  work,  especially  folios 
and  quartos.  The  vinegar  black  of  the  bookbind- 
en  is  merely  a  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  made  by 
steeping  rusty  nails  or  iron  filings  in  vinegar.  All 
the  ordinary  liquid  colon  that  do  not  contain  strong 
acids  or  alkalis  may  be  used,  either  alone  or  thick- 
ened with  a  little  gum,  for  marbling  or  sprinkling 
booksw — Sprinkling  is  performed  by  dipping  a  stiff- 
haired  painter's  brush  into  the  color,  and  suddenly 
striking  it  against  a  small  stick  held  in  the  left 
hand  over  the  work.  By  this  means  the  color  is 
evenly  scattered  without  blotting.  (See  Bookbind- 
Ufo,  Inks,  Liquid  Colors,  and  the  varioue  dyee,) 

MARGARIC  ACID.  Syn,  Maroaruuc  Acid, 
(from  ftapY^P^rn,  a  pearl,)  A  fatty  acid  obtained  by 
the  saponification  of  oils.  Prep.  I.  Dissolve  olive 
oil  soap  in  water,  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filter,  wash,  and  dry  the 
precipitate,  (margarate  of  lead,)  digest  in  ether, 
and  decompose  the  residuum  by  boiling-hot  muri- 
atic acid  ;  lastly,  wash  the  acid,  dissolve  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  evaporate. 

II.  Heat  hydrated  stearic  add  with  its  own 
weight  of  nitric  acid  for  some  minutes ;  press  the 
fatty  acid  which  separates  between  folds  of  paper, 
and  purify  by  repeated  crystallizations  from  alco- 
hol, till  its  melting  point  becomes  140^  F. 

Remarke.  Margarie  acid  forms  pearly  scales, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  With  the  bases,  it 
forms  salts  called  margaratea. 

MARGARINE.  Syn.  Margarate  or  Oxidk 
or  Gltocrulc.  The  solid  fatty  matter  of  certain 
vegetable  oils,  and  the  principal  ingredient  of  hu- 
man and  goose  fat  A  hot  alcohdic  solution  of 
either  of  these  fats,  or  of  the  concrete  portion  of 
olive  oil,  depositee,  as  it  cools,  a  mixture  of  margO' 
rate  and  oUate  of  glycerule. 

MARGARITIC  ACID.  ObUined  by  the  sa- 
ponification of  castor  oil,  slonr  with  another  oily 
acid.    The  former  melts  at  366^,  and  foims  soapy 
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salts  with  the  alkalis,  (margaritatet ;)  the  latter  is 
an  oily  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

MARGARONE.  A  peculiar  fatty  substance 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
mai^aric  acid.     It  forms  pearly  ciyBtaUine  scales. 

IVIARRIAGE.  Dr.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  has  o^ 
culated  that  the  mortality  among  bachelors,  Mb 
the  age  of  30  to  45  yean,  is  27  per  cent,  while 
among  married  men  of  the  same  age  it  is  only  18 
per  cent  For  forty-one  bachelors  who  attain  the 
age  of  40  years,  there  are  seventy-ei^t  married 
men  who  attain  the  same  age.  The  advantage  in 
favor  of  married  life  is  still  more  striking  in  persons 
of  advanced  age.  At  60  years  there  remain  but 
twenty-two  bachelors  for  forty-eight  married  men ; 
at  70  years,  eleven  bachelors  for  twenty-seven 
married ;  and  at  80  years,  three  bachelors  against 
nine  married  men.    (Jour,  de  Chimie  Med.) 

MARMALADES.  (From  marmeUo,  Portu- 
guese, a  quince.)  Froperiy  a  conserve  made  of 
quinces  and  sugar.  The  term  is  now,  however, 
commonly  applied  to  other  fruit  conserves  made  by 
cooks  and  confectioners.  Marmalades  are  either 
made  by  pounding  the  pulped  fruit  in  a  mortar  with 
an  equal  or  a  larger  quantity  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  or  by  mixing  them  together  by  heat  and 
passing  them  through  a  hair  sieve  whUe  hot,  and 
then  putting  them  into  pots  or  glasses.  The  fruit 
pulps  are  obtained  by  rubbing  the  fruit  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve  either  at  once,  or  after  it  has  been 
softened  by  boiling.  When  heat  is  employed  in 
mixing  the  ingredients,  the  evaporation  should  be 
continued  until  the  marmalade  jellies  on  cooling. 
(See  Conserves,  Confections,  Electuaries, 
Jams,  and  Jblx.ies.)  The  following  aro  the  chief 
marmalades  met  with  in  the  shops : — 

Apricot  marmalade,  from  equal  parts  of  pulp 
and  8u?ar. 

Barberry  marmalade,  from  equal  parts  of  pulp 
and  sugar. 

Citron  marmalade,  made  as  orange  do. 

Marmalade  of  hips,  from  the  pulp  of  the  hips 
of  rosa  systyla  or  arvensis,  and  sugar,  in  the  same 
wav  as  the  confection. 

mixed  marmalade,  from  plums,  pears,  and  ap- 
ples, variously  flavored  to  palate. 

Orange  marmalade,  from  oranges,  (either  Se- 
ville or  St  Michaers,)  by  boiling  the  peels  in  sirup 
until  soft,  then  pulping  them  through  a  sieve,  add- 
ing as  much  white  sugar,  and  boiling  them  with 
the  former  sirup  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  to  a 
proper  consistence.  A  still  finer  marmalade  is 
made  by  melting  the  confection  of  orange  peel, 
P.  L.,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  orange 
juice,  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve. 

Candied  orange  marmalade,  from  candied  or- 
ange peel,  boiled  in  an  equal  weight  each  of  sugar 
and  water,  and  then  passed  through  a  sieve. 

Quince  marmalade,  (diacydonium,)  from  quince 
flesh,  or  pulp  and  sugar  equal  parts ;  or  from  the 
juice,  {miva  cydoniorum,  gelatina  do.,)  by  boiling 
it  to  one-half,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
wine,  and  two-thirds  of  sugar,  and  gently  evapo- 
rating. 

Scotch  marmalade,  1.  Seville  orange  juice  1 
quart ;  yellow  peel  of  the  fruit,  grated ;  honey  2 
lbs. ;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence. — 2,  Seville  or- 
anges 8  lbs. ;  peel  them  as  thinly  as  possible,  then 
squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  boil  it  on  the  yellow 


peels  for  1  hour,  strain,  add  white  sugar  7  Ihs.,  and 
boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Transparent  marmalade.  Orange  marmalade, 
well  strained  or  clarified  while  hot 

Marmalade  of  sloes,  Conaenre  of  sloes.  As- 
trinffent 

Tomato  marmalade.  Like  apricot  marmalade, 
adding  a  few  slices  of  onions  and  a  little  parsley. 

Wood  sorrel  marmalade.  (Consenra  foUonim 
lujeln.)  Wood  sorrel  leaves  1  lb. ;  powdered  white 
sugar  3  lbs. ;  beat  together  in  a  mortar.  Pleasant, 
cooling,  and  acidulous ;  has  a  fine  red  color. 

MARSHALL'S  CERATE.  Prep.  (CoUicr.) 
Palm  oil  Jv ;  calomel  ^ ;  su^  of  lead  f ss ;  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mercury  Jij ;  mix. 

MASSICOT.  Syn.  Masticot.  Protoxide 
OF  Lead.  Ochra  Plum baria  factitia.  The  droa 
that  forms  on  melted  lead  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air,  roasted  until  it  acquires  a  uniform  yellow  cokv. 
Used  as  a  pigment    (See  Lead,  Oxides  of.) 

MASTICATORIES.  Syn.  Piljb  MArricA- 
TORiJL  Medicines  taken  by  chewing.  They  are 
chiefly  used  as  cosmetics  or  stimulants. 

Prep.  1.  (Indian.)  A  mixture  of  betel  leaf, 
areka  nut,  and  hme^~4L  (Hartman.)  Mastich  and 
peilitory  of  Spain,  equal  parts* — 3.  (Augustin.) 
Mastich,  white  wax,  and  ginger,  equal  parts. — 4. 
(Quincy.)  Mastich  |iij;  peUiUny  of  Spain  and 
stavesacre  seeds,  of  each  oij ;  angelica  root  Sss ; 
cubebs  and  nutmegs,  of  each  3j  ;  make  into  small 
balls  with  white  wax  q.  Sy — 5.  Opium,  ginger,  rha- 
barb,  mastich,  peilitory  of  Spain,  and  orris  root,  of 
each  3j ;  musk  and  ambergris,  of  each  1  gr. ; 
melted  white  wax  or  ^rmaceti  to  mix. 

MASTICHIC  ACID.  Syn.  Soluble  Mas- 
tich Resin.  The  portion  of  mastich  soluble  in  al- 
cohol. It  fonns  about  90(  of  the  resin.  According 
to  Johnstone,  it  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 

MASTICINE.  Syn.  Neutral  or  Inboujbli 
Mastich  Resin.  The  insoluble  portion  left  from 
preparing  the  last  article.  It  is  soluble  in  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  preceding  resin. 

MATTHEW'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Extract  of 
black  hellebore,  powdered  myrrh,  Castile  soap, 
opium,  saffron,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  equal  parts; 
beat  into  a  mass  with  sirup  of  buckthorn.  Ano- 
dyne ;  alterative.     Dose.  3  to  10  ptb. 

MATHIEU'S  VERMIFUGK  This  consists 
of  two  electuaries ;  the  one  for  killing  the  womis, 
and  the  other  for  expelling  them. 

Prep.  1.  Tin  filings  § ;  fern  root  3vj ;  worn 
seed  3iv ;  resinous  extract  of  jalap  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  of  each  3j ;  honey  to  mix.  Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful  every  3  hours,  for  2  days. 

2.  Jalap  and  sulphate  of  potash,  of  each  9ij ; 
Bcammony  3j ;  gamboge  10  grs. ;  honey  to  mix. 
Dose.  A  teaspoonful  every  throe  hours,  until  it  op- 
erates well ;  the  preceding  electuary  having  been 
previously  taken  as  directed. 

MATTICO.  The  leaves  have  been  employed 
with  considerable  success  as  an  external  styptic; 
applied  to  leech-bites,  and  pressed  on  with  the 
fingers,  they  seldom  fail  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 
(Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  June,  1842.) 

MAYDEW.  Syn.  Roe  Majalis.  Collected  by 
sponges  off*  the  grass.    Used  as  a  cosmetic. 

MEAD.  Syn.  Vindm  Htdromell  (From 
meede,  Dut.)  An  old  English  liquor,  made  froin 
the  combs  from  which  the  honey  has  been  drained 
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out,  by  boiling  in  water  and  fennenting.  It  is 
commonly  confounded  with  metheglin.  (See  Me- 
THBGLiN.)  Some  persons  add  1  oz.  of  hops  to  each 
gallon ;  and,  after  fermenting,  a  little  brandy.  It 
ii  then  called  Sack  Mkad. 

MEALS,  RESOLVENT.  (Quatuge  Fari- 
na RCsoLVENTKs,  o/  old  pharmacy,)  Barley,  bean^ 
linseed,  and  rye  meals. 

MEASLES,  THE.  Syn,  Rubeola.  Mor- 
BXLU.  Symp.  Feveriahness,  chilliness,  shivering, 
head-pains,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyoB, 
defluxion  of  sharp  tears,  with  painful  sensibility  to 
light,  oppressive  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  sometimes  vomiting  or  diarrhcea.  These  are 
followed  about  the  fourth  day  by  an  eruption  of 
■mall  red  points  or  spots,  perceptible  to  the  touch, 
and  which,  after  four  or  five  days,  goes  off  with 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle ;  but  the  fever,  cough, 
Ac.,  continue  for  some  time. 


Treat.  When  there  are  no  urgent  local  symp- 
toms, mild  aperients,  antimonial  diaphoretics  and 
diluents  should  be  had  recourse  to  ;  but  when  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  emergent,  and  the 
lungs  are  weak,  especially  in  plethoric  habits, 
Jjbod  may  be  taken.  The  cough  may  be  re- 
^K^ed  by  expectorants,  demulcents,  and  small 
doses  of  opium ;  and  the  diarrhoea  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  compound  powder  of  chalk 
and  opium  ;  the  looseness  of  the  bowels,  however, 
had  better  not  be  interfered  with,  unless  it  be  ex- 
treme. 

MEASURE.  Syn.  Mbnsura,  {Lat.)  The 
unit  or  standard  by  which  we  estimate  extension, 
whether  of  length,  superficiM,  or  volume.  Our 
notice  must  be  confined  to  the  imperial  measure 
of  England,  and  the  usual  French  measures  that 
are  mentioned  in  works  on  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  are  used  in  prescribing. 


I.  French  Decimal  Meaauret  of  Length. 


Names. 

Eq.  In  Metres. 

Inches. 

Eq.  In  EncUah  Measures. 

MHUmAtra 

0*001 
0*01 
0*1 
1* 
10* 
100* 
1000* 
10000* 

•03037 

•39371 

3-93706 

39*37079 

393*70790 

3937-07900 

39370*79300 

393707-90000 

Miles.  For.  Yds.  Feet  Inches. 
0       0       10     S       9*7 
0       0      100      1       1078 
0       4     813      1      10*3 
0       1      156     0       9*17 

CentimAtra 

D^cimAtra..... 

MAtra 

DACRinAtm  ••••.•••••••• •• 

HeclomAtra ' 

KilomAtra •*. 

Myriam^tre 

Remarke,  The .  unit  of  the  above  table  is  the 
mMre,  which  has  been  determined  to  be  39*37079, 
at  Z2^  F.,  (Capt  Kater;)  the  English  foot  is  ta- 
ken at  G2^  F.  It  may  be  observed  that  all  the 
divisiona  and  multiples  are  deeimaUi  and  hence 
the  term  decimal  eyttem  has  been  given  to  these 


measures,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion below.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  principle 
of  nomenclature  adopted  in  applying  the  names, 
was  to  prefix  the  Greek  numerals  to  the  decimal 
multiplee,  and  the  Latin  numerals  to  the  decimal 
9ubdivi9ion§. 


IL  Meaturee  of  Volume, — 1.  Imperial  Standard,  and  the  relative  value  of  its  Diviaione,  including 

thoee  used  in  Medicine, 


m 

f3 

f! 

O. 

Oij. 

C. 

Minims 

Fluid 

Fluid 

jr  drops. 

Draclims. 

Ounces. 

Pints. 

Quarts. 

Gallons. 

Peeks. 

Boibels. 

Quarteri. 

1 

0*00010416 

0-00005906 

0*00001308 

0 

0 

0 

0-00906333 

60 

1* 

0-12S 

0-00035 

0-003185 

0-00078185 

0 

0 

0 

480 

6* 

1* 

0-05 

0085 

0*00685 

0 

0 

0 

9600 

160* 

»• 

1- 

0-5 

0-135 

0*0635 

0*015685 

0*001953135 

19900 

390* 

40* 

8* 

1* 

0-35 

0-lSS 

0-03135 

000390635 

76800 

ISW* 

160^ 

8- 

4* 

1* 

0-5 

0-135 

0-015635 

0 

3560* 

390^ 

16- 

8* 

8* 

1* 

0-35 

0-03135 

0 

0 

1380* 

64- 

38* 

8* 

4* 

1* 

0185 

0 

0 

0 

513- 

856* 

64* 

38* 

8- 

1* 

• 

Remarks,  The  standard  unit  of  the  above  table 
■  the  gallon,  which  has  a  capacity  equal  to 
5n'7'374  cubic  inches,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
exactly  10  Iba.  (avoud.)  of  distilled  water  at  60^ 
F.,  and  30  inches  of  the  barometer.  It  is  one- 
fifth  larger  than  the  old  wine  gallon,  and  one- 
nxtieth  smaller  than  the  old  beer  gallon. 


••• 


^  TiA  OE  ooFrKE-spooNFUL  (cochUortum 
parvum)  of 
Btrup  contains  3j  to  3ij ; 
ordinary  aqueous  fluids  3m  to  dg ; 
■pints  or  tinctures  3j  to  diss ; 


light  powders  (as  magnesia)  38s  to  3j ; 
heavy  do.  (as  sulphur)  diss  to  3ij ; 
metallic  oxides  3j  to  3iiij. 

A  DBSBEET-spooifroL  {cochleortum  mediocre)  of 
water  3ij. 

A  TABLEsrooNFUL  (cochleorium  magnum  vel  am* 
plum)  of 
sirup  ^; 

ordinary  aqueous  fluids  3iH  to  3iiij ; 
spirits  or  tinctures  3ij  to  3iij. 

A  TEACurruL  (vaseulum  pro  thea)  Jiij  to  Jir. 
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A  woiK«GLAMFui.  (sevpkut  vel  cyathus  pro  vino) 
5i«to5ij. 

A  THiMBLKruL  (clypeoU  metmUiea  pro  dig^Uio)  a 
teaspoonfal. 

A  CUBIC  iHCB  OF  WATKE  woigfai  252*456  gn. 


A  cOBio  rooT  or  water  weigfai  €S*3206  Ba  (av.) 


A  FU7ID  OUNCC  or  WATBE  CODtaini 

1*73298  enlMc  i 


A  TROT  OUNCE 


1-90133U  da. 


:JRr< 


2.  French  Deeimmm^^^^^res  of  Volume, 


NamM 

Eq.  in  UCiM. 

Eq.iBCoMelB. 

M-«». 

Miliilltra 

0-001 
0-01 
0*1 
1- 
10- 
100* 
1000- 
10000- 

0-06119 

0*61190 

6-11908 

61  19079 

611-90799 

6119-07990 

61190-79908 

611907  saoao 

Oalldat.       Ptata. 

e       0        I'lm 

»          i            1-44M 
s         99            0*96«i 
s       999-47 
>-      990«-71 

rVmtilitrn 

DflcilitfM... 

A^IVIliMW  •••  •••-   ••••   >»••  •••-..•- 

Litra 

TlArMlltrA  M.  •* 

lljM»l«kllim  ..••  ••••  ■•••  •••••••••• 

KilolltTA •• •• 

MviiolltrB 

Remarks,  The  standard  unit  in  the  above  table 
is  the  litret  or  the  cube  of  the  one-tenth  of  a 
mfetre.  The  cubic  inch  is  calculated  at  252*5  grs. 
of  water  at  62°  F. 

*«*  The  French  eentiare  contains  1  square 
mMre  ;  the  are,  100  do. ;  the  hectare,  10,000  do. 

t4.t  The  capacity  of  solids  and  aeriform  fluids 
is  taken  in  cubic  inches,  or  feet*  in  England.  In 
France,  the  tiere,  or  metre  cube,  equal  to  35*31658 
English  cuInc  feet,  is  the  staudard  unit 

MECHLOIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been 
given  by  Couerbe  to  the  crystalline  mass  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  fused  meconine.  It 
is  purified  by  removing  the  chlorine  by  oxide  of 
silver.  Before  being  purified,  blood  red;  when 
pure,  white  crystals,  strongly  acid. 

MECONIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acimm  MBCom- 
cuM,  (Latt  torn  /ivcwr»  a  poppy.)  A  peculiar 
acid  discovered  in  opium.  Prep.  DisM>lve  pure 
meconiate  of  potassa  1  part,  in  21  parts  of  hot 
water,  add  3  ports  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and 
mix  well.  Acid  meconate  of  potaasa  is  deposited 
as  the  solution  cools,  which  being  treated  a  second 
time  in  the  same  way,  yields  pure  meconic  acid. 
Meconate  of  lime  may  be  substituted  for  the  pot- 
ash salt.  Its  purity  may  be  ascertained  by  its 
leaving  no  residue  when  heated  in  a  platinum  or 
glass  capsule. 

Remarks.  Meconic  acid  forms  beautiful  peariy 
scales,  possessing  a  sour  astringent  taste,  and  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  de- 
composed by  boiling,  and  by  animal  charcoal.  At 
a  heat  of  248^  it  is  decomposed,  and  pyromeconio 
acid  formed  along  with  other  products.  It  i# 
characterized  by — 1.  Precipitating  the  seequisalts 
of  iron  red^  and  the  color  not  being  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  corrosive  sublimate. — 2.  Precipitating 
a  weak  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper 
green. — 3.  With  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  chloride  of  barium,  it  gives  white  precipitates. — 
4.  It  is  not  reddened  by  chloride  of  gold.  The 
above  precipitates  are  all  meconatee  of  the  given 
bases.  Meconate  or  Limb  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  an  infusion 
of  opium  made  with  cold  water,  and  collecting  the 
precipitate.  By  dissolving  1  part  of  this  impure 
salt  in  a  mixture  of  20  parts  of  water,  and  3  parts 
of  strong  muriatic  acid  at  near  212^,  silvery  crys- 
tals of  monobasic  meconate  of  lime  will  be  depos- 


ited as  the  liqwd  cools.  (Gregory.)  The  Mees- 
nate  of  potoBoa  may  b«  prepaied  by  direct  Mlatioa 
of  the  base  in  the  impure  acid  obtained  from  me- 
conate of  lime  till  the  liquor  tarns  green,  hsat  be- 
ing applied,  when  the  salt  crystallizea  oat  as  tba 
Uquui  cools ;  it  may  be  purified  by  ptesMue,  and 
recrystallixation. 

MECONINE,  (fhnn  ^vwv,  a  popjp.)  A  wUte 
crystalline,  odoriess  solid,  discoveraa  by  Cooeibe 
in  opiom.  It  remams  in  solution  when  an  aqaeoos 
infusion  of  opium  is  precipitated  by  ammoiua.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  may  be  pori- 
fied  by  alternate  solution  in  alcohol,  water,  and 
ether.  It  forms  white  prisms.  It  is  distininiiiBbed 
from  codeia  and  morphia  by  the  abKiioo  of  aika* 
line  properties,  and  also  ihmi  the  lattar  by  its  foa- 
bility,  its  greater  solubility  in  water,  and  not  beiag 
turned  blue  by  the  seequisalts  of  ban.  ChloriM 
ffas  passed  over  fused  meconine  tons  it  blood  nd. 
Neither  meconine  nor  meconic  acid  appean  to  ex- 
ercise any  important  physiological  action  oa  ths 
human  frame. 

MEDALS,  and  similar  objocts  are  very  esove- 
niently  and  accurately  copied  by  electricity,  (see 
ELECTROTYri,)  but  still  more  quickly  by  the  fol- 
lowing means : — Reduce  recently-precipitated  and 
well -washed  oxide  of  copper  by  means  of  hydrogtji 
passed  over  it  at  a  gentle  beat ;  the  operation  be- 
ing conducted  in  a  glass  tube,  the  one  end  being 
lell  partially  open  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  ths 
newly-formed  water.  The  process  should  be  oso- 
tinued  till  the  oxide  be  wholly  decomposed,  and  the 
powder  assumes  a  fine  copper-red  color,  when  it 
must  be  immediately  removed,  and  kept  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle.  For  use,  the  medal  is  placed  so 
a  layer  of  smooth  sand,  at  the  bottom  a  small 
white  iron  cylinder,  and  the  sifted  copper  powder 
poured  on  to  the  depth  of  about  10  or  12  lines,  and 
then  gently  compressed  with  a  massive  iroa  cylin- 
der, after  which  the  whole  must  be  placed  os  aa 
anvil,  and  struck  with  a  heavy  hammer  till  the 
powder  is  no  farther  compressible.  The  newly* 
formed  cast  is  then  removed  from  the  cyiindrr, 
and  heated  to  a  red-white  heat  in  a  small  copper 
box,  well  luted  with  clay  to  exclude  the  air,  after 
which  the  whole  is  left  to  cooL  A  solid  copper 
medal  is  thus  very  quickly  obtained.  The  re- 
cently reduced  oxides  of  other  metals  may  be  sab- 
ititutcd  for  copper.    G.  Osann,  the  discovaiw  sf 
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this  method,  succeeded  well  with  copper,  silver, 
and  lead,  which  were  the  only  ones  he  tried.  (Bib- 
lioth^qne  Universelle  de  Geneve,  No.  82.) 

MEDECINE  NOIR.  A  celebrated  French 
DOftrum,  consisting  of  a  mizttm  of  tamarinds,  man- 
na, fftauber  salts,  and  senna. 

BCeDULLIN.  The  porous  pith  of  the  sim- 
flower.    It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  (Dr.  John.) 

MEERSCHAUM,  ((?er.,/oa«ito/tA«  sea.)  Syn. 
EcuMc  DE  Mkr  ;  Maonksie  carbonatee  silici- 
rKEK,  (Fr.)  A  sUicated  magnesia  mineral  The 
finest  qualities  are  found  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
It  is  used  by  the  Tartars  for  washing  linen.  Its 
principal  conipmption  is,  however,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco-pipes.  The  Germans  prepare 
their  pipes  for  sale  by  fint  soaking  them  in  tallow, 
then  in  white  wax,  and  finally  polishing  them  with 
shavegrass.  Genuine  meerschaum  pipes  are  dis- 
tinguished from  mock  ones  by  the  beautiful  brown 
color  which  they  assume  after  being  smoked  for 
sometime. 

MEGGELLUP.  Syn.  Maoilp.  Prep.  Mastich 
varnish  1  lb. ;  pale  drying  oil  2  lbs. ;  mix.  Used 
by  painten  to  apply  their  glazings  with.  It  may 
be  thinned  by  adding  turpentine.  Artists  often 
vary  the  proportions  according  to  their  work. 

MEL  AM.  A  white  insoluble  powder  discover- 
ed by  Liebig.  It  is  prepared  by  fusmg  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
sal  ammoniac,  and  1  part  of  sulphocyanide  of  po- 
tassinm.  The  residuum  in  the  ntort,  after  being 
washed  with  water,  is  melam, 

MELAMINE.  A  basic  substance  discovered 
by  liebig.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  melam  in 
a  mixturo  of  hydrate  of  potassa  1  part,  and  water 
20  parts,  evaporating  till  crystalline  scales  begin 
to  fbrm,  and  slowly  cooluig.  The  resulting  crys- 
tals must  be  purified  by  le-solution  and  recrystal- 
lixation.  Yellow  transparent  crystals,  soluble  in 
hot  water.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  forms 
erystalKzable  acidulous  salts. 

MELAMPYRINE.  A  tasteless,  neutral,  crys- 
taUizable  substance,  extracted  by  Hiinefeldt  from 
the  melampyrum  nemorosum. 

MELANGALLIC  ACID.  Syn.  Metaoaluc 
Acid.  Obtained  by  distilling  tannic  acid  by  a 
quick  fire  till  it  froths,  melts,  and  becomes  black 
and  solid,  then  dissolving  in  an  alkali,  filtering, 
and  precipitating  by  an  acid.    A  black  powder. 

MELANIC  ACflD.  A  black  powder  discover- 
ad  by  Piria,  and  formed  when  saliculite  of  potassa 
is  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  turns  black.  In  this 
state  the  mass  consists  of  acetic  and  melanic 
acids. 

MELASSIC  ACID.  Prep.  Pour  a  hot  satn- 
rated  solution  of  baryta,  or  caustic  potassa  or  soda, 
on  melted  grape  sugar,  dissolve,  and  continue  the 
heat  till  the  mixture  turns  deep  brown,  then  precip- 
itate with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  and  wash 
the  resulting  Mack  powder,  first  with  dilute  muri- 
atic acid,  and  then  with  water. 

MELLITIC  ACID.  Discovered  by  Klaproth 
fai  melilite  or  honey  stone.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  the  powdered  stone  in  70  times  its  weight 
of  water,  filtering,  evaporating,  and  crystallizing. 
It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  tenned  melilate$.    . 

MELLON.  A  compound  of  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen, discovered  by  Liebig.  It  remains  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  a  yeUow  pow- 


der, when  bisulphocyanide  of  mercury  is  exposed 
to  heat  It  may  in  like  manner  be  obtained  by 
exposing  melam,  ammeline,  anunelide,  or  dry  sul- 
phocyanogen  to  a  red  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol, water,  and  dilute  adds.  It  is  decomposed 
.|||Moncentrated  acids,  alkalis,  and  a  strong  red 

MELTING-BAG.  (Dr.  Breslau.)  Pr^  Iodide 
of  potassium  10  grammes ;  sal  ammoniac  oO  gram- 
mes ;  dry,  reduee  each  separately  to  fine  powder ; 
mix  by  trituration,  and  enclose  them  in  a  small 
bag.  As  a  resolvent  to  indolent  tumom.  It  should 
be  worn  on  the  part  for  some  time. 

MENISPERMIC  ACID.  Boullay  has  applied 
this  name  to  a  crystalline  substance  found  in  coc- 
culus  indicus. 

MENISPERMINE.  Syn.  MENisreaMiA,  Me- 
NisPBiMiNA.  A  neutral  basic  substance  discovered 
by  Pelletier  and  Couerbe  in  cocculus  indicua  It 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water.  Paramenispermine  is  another 
similar  substance,  but  difi[en  from  the  preceding 
by  not  forming  salts  with  the  acids.  Neither  of 
the  above  exercise  any  marked  physiological  ac- 
tion. 

MERCAPTAN,  (from  its  energetic  action  on 
meroury.)  Syn.  HrDaoeuLPHuaET  or  Sulpiiuret 
OP  Ethdle.  An  ethereal  liquid,  smelling  strongly 
of  garilc,  discovered  by  Zeise.  Prep.  Saturate 
liquor  of  potassa,  sp.  gr.  1*28,  with  sulphuroted  hy- 
drogen, then  mix  it  with  a  solution  of  the  same 
density  of  sulphovinate  of  lime.  The  distilled  liquid 
must  be  digested,  first  on  a  little  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  then  agitated  and  rectified  wKh  a  little 
red  oxide  of  mercury. 

MERCURY.  Syn.  QmcKsiLvsa.  Quik.  Hy- 
DaAROYRro.  MERCURiua  Argbntum  vivum.  Aqua 
Aroentba.  Aqua  Metallorum.  Hydraroyrum, 
(P.  L  E.  and  D.)  Mercure,  Mercure  coulant, 
Vip-AEOBifT,  (Fr.)  QuECKsiLBER,  {Oer.)  *Xipdp 
yvpof,  'Apypof  x«^«  {Chr.)  A  liquid  metal  having 
a  tin  white  color.  Mercury  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients. It  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Theophras- 
tus,  Pliny,  and  Dioscorides,  but  it  is  not  alluded 
to,  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  writings 
of  Herodotus.  The  principal  sources  of  this  metal 
at  the  present  time  are  the  mines  of  Idria,  in  Car- 
niola,  and  Almaden,  in  Spain,  where  it  exists  un- 
der the  form  of  cinnabar,  (torn  which  the  pure 
metal  is  obtained  by  distilling  that  ore  with  lime  or 
iron  filings  in  iron  retorts,  by  which  the  sulphur  it 
contains  is  seized  and  retained,  while  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  state  of  vapor,  and  is  condensed  in 
suitable  receivers.  Quicksilver  is  imported  in  cy- 
lindrical iron  bottles,  containing  from  J  cwt  to  1 
cwt  each.  An  importation  of  quicksilver  was  re- 
cently made  from  China. 

Prep.  Meroury,  as  imported,  is  usually  very 
pure.  The  Dublin  College  orders  it  to  be  pre- 
pared fbr  medical  purposes  by  putting  6  parts  in- 
to a  retort  and  distilling  on  four  parts.  The 
whole  of  the  mercury  may,  however,  be  safely 
drawn  over.  A  strong  earthenware  or  iron  retort, 
with  a  low  neck  or  tube  dipping  into  a  basin  of 
water,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the 
quickest  and  best  means  of  purifying  mercury  is 
to  agitate  It  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury,  at  a  heat  of  104^  F. 

Prop*   Sp.  gr.  aboot  18*6;  fnnm  and  oi^ 


UUiiM  ftt  — 39°  Fahi. ;  wben  Mlid  il  it  ductile, 
mBllesble.  uid  leUBcioug ;  boils  at  06^°  Fahr.j 
but  vDlalllizesiiIowly  ut  tUe  ordiDary  tedipersture  of 
tlio  BlmOBpliBr*,  and  wlien  luiied  wilb  wntot  st 
rnim  140°  Id  160°,  it  is  ToInUUied  in  conaidetable 
quantitie*.  (Stromeyer.)  Il  units  wilh  oiyn^ 
forming  two  oiid« ;  and  wilh  cliloriae.  fonat^ 
calomel  and  corroaivD  Bublimate  ;  with  Ihe  metals 
il  Ibima  imalganu.  Iti  oiidea  fomi  aalta  with 
the  acida.  The  only  SEids  (hat  act  on  melallic 
siilphuKc  Bud  nitric  ;  l»it  Cm  tbis 


Vie 


lefom 


«  heated 


Meraury  u  applied 

I ;  u  the  amalgiunalion  of  f(old  aud  lilvur, 
iplding,  tha  ailvering  of  looking-gtun*,  Ihe 
ractkire  of  baromclcn  and  themiomelen, 
I  the  preparalion  of  Hreral  raluable  medi- 

Iq  il*  metallic  atale  it  appcan  la  be  inert 


the  alirneDlary  canal ;  ila  lalu  aie, 
of  Ihem  more  or  leas  poiaonoua. 

Pur.  It  ii  totally  diwpated  by  h< 


■slTed  by  diluted  n 


d  dia- 
;  acid,  but  ii  ioioluble  in 
hailing  marialic  acid.  The  acid  poured  oS,  and 
allowed  Id  cool,  i*  neither  colored,  nor  yietdi  a 
preci[Hlale  wilh  aulphureled  hydrogen ;  ip.  f[r. 
13-5.  (P,  L.)  "  A  globule  moved  about  on  ■ 
■herl  of  paper  yield*  no  trail ;  pure  anlphuiic  acid 
agitated  with  it  (in  the  cold)  eTaporalea  when 
healed,  wilhoal  leating  any  maiduum."     (P.  £.} 

TtM.  1.  Metallic  mercury  may  be  detected 
by  its  volatility,  and  when  In  a  liaely-divided  or 
pulverulent  ilale.  by  the  micrOKOpe,  or  by  atain- 
tuK  a  piece  of  copper  while  when  rubbed  on  it,  or 
whea  heated  beaealh  iL — 3.  Solutiona  of  the 
penalts  of  mercury  yield — with  caonic  alkalie, 
yellowiih  or  rod  preoipitalea — with  alkaline  car- 
bonaln.abrick-rcdone — with  iodide  of  potaaiuni, 
a  acarlet  one. — Z^  The  pntotalla  of  mercury 
yield  a  ^y  or  black  pncipltaie  witli  alkalia, — a 
yellowiah  of  ([n>enDih -yellow  one  with  iodide  of 
-m, — a  while  one  wilh  muriale  of  Kida. — 1, 
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red  Iwal — give  a  white  precipilale  wilh  prumate 
of  potoili. — a  black  one  wilh  nilphure led  hydrajron 
and  hydmaulpburet*, — an  orange  yellav  one  witli 
gallic  acid,  and — with  a  plate  of  pc^iihed  copper,  a 
wliilo  coal  of  melaUtc  mercury.  Solid  bodies 
may  be  tested  by  trealing  them  with  nitric  acid, 
evaponling,  redisMlvin;;  In  water,  and  lluD  pro- 

MERCUKY,  ACETATE.  5yi<.  Hynaiiuiai 
AcsT«,  iP.  D.)  Do.  AciTis.  Prep.  I.  (P.  D.) 
Mercury  9  paru;  diluted  nitric  acid  II  parts; 
diamlve,  then  add  il  lo  a  bailing  solalion  of 
•CFlate  at  polash  9  parts,  dissolved  in  water  tOO 
paru,  and  acidulated  with  distilled  vinegar;  filter 
while  hot.  lei  it  cool,  and  wash  and  dry  the 
cryirtali  that  are  deposited. 

11.  (P.  I.  ITB8.}  OisMilTe  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury in  strong  acetic  acid,  concenlrats  so  that 
crysUls  may  form  as  il  cools. 

Bimarki.  The  above  u  the  prttMrUle  a/  mer- 
cury,— the  prraetlalt  k  formnl  by  dissolving  the 
red  oiide  in  Mroni  acetic  acid.  They  both  form 
whil*  scalM :  said  to  be  one  of  the  mildest  of  Ihe 
Do»e.  1  gr.  Dighl  and  momiug, 
■    ■  ■  ■     ""  '  -e  is  Ihe  aclive 

ipilU.  (Robi- 


queL)    A  tMion  is  made  wilh  3j  of  Ihe  p 
lo  a  pint  of  water  ;  and  an  untinenl  is  priftaa 
by  diswlTing  3  or  3  Krupla  in  an  oodcc  at  obn 
ml.     (Pcrei™.! 

MERCURY,  BROMIDES  OF.  Tba  pnf. 
bromide  (hydrargyri  bniniidum)  is  a  whit*  tt- 
aoluble  powder,  obtained  by  precipiulinf  a  sslu- 
tion  of  protnailmte  of  mercury  by  hmnMls  ef 
potaaeiuju.  The  bibromide  (hydrat^ri  bibnai- 
iiim)  is  formed  by  dissolving  penuida  of  mercury 
in  bydrobniniic  acid. 

MERCURY,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Frn.  I. 
iCMontlt  of  Mereut^.  Mrrtunut  iuUU-  Hf- 
drargf/rum  Murialieam  mile.  Diago  lUiUgMlu. 
Aaailaalba.     Maan'    "-■-" ^  " » 


11.  (Bicllhride  of  Mertltry.  FtrnkUnd,  of 
da.  Oxymvriati  of  to.  Comnvt  murimU  if 
do.  CkUrido  of  do.  ?  Muhalt  of  is.  I  Hy- 
droekUiraUofdo.T  Corrmitt  SMimtf.  Wiat 
Merairy.  Mtteuriitt  Corrotieiu  fiuUisutiu, 
P.  L.  1730,  1745.  Hidrtrgym*  Murimlat.  P. 
L  17Bd.  Hydtargyn  Oxymunaa,  P.  L,  1609, 
1894.  H^rurgyn  Bkkloridam,  P.  I.  1^91 
Sahlimatui  Cvrrotitvt.  P.  E.  Itgdrtrfyn 
Muriai  CumuieiM,  P.  D.  Hydrargyri  Mmu» ' 
Do.  HydroeUarai  7  AciJum  Chlaro-lifilriagf- 
rjema.  Deitlo-Chlorart  dt  nrrcuri ;  MmtuUi 
de  mrrfurc  eorronf,  Fr.  Dofprll-cklmic  QiHtk- 
lilber;  Aefttndef  ^tuektilber  tutliniml.  On} 

Prep.  1.  (P.  1.)  Mercury  lb.  i)  ;  aulphurie  acid 
lb.  iij :  boil  toother  in  an  iron  pol  to  drynuw.  and 

•alt  (dry]  lb.  isa  ;  then  Bublime  with  a  heal  gndo- 
ally  raised.     Tlie  Edinburgh  form  il  wnilai. 

9.  (P.  D.)  Penulpliate  of  mercury  5  putt; 
dried  muriale  of  soda  3  parts;  tiiturate  4Dd  Hib- 

Remark.  The  soluiiou  of  the  metctiry  i*  aaally 
mode  in  an  iron  pal  set  in  a  funuee  nadsr  a 
chimney  to  carry  olf  Ihe  fumes;  and  tba  — m—*- 
lion  is  conducted  in  an  earthen  alembte  pUcwl  ta 
a  Baud  bath ;  or  in  an  inn  pot,  coTUnl  with  a 
semisjdierica!  earthen  head.  ConiMve  — iMimt- 
may  also  be  made  by  Ibe  direcl  lotutiaa  of  lbs 
red  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  or  by  bringing  iu  d*b> 
•tituenli  together  in  the  stale  of  Tspw.  Tbs 
latter  flui  hu  been  recently  palentciL 

Prop.,  Uttt,  ^.  Hie  corrasive  saUtBBta  tl 
commerce  occur*  in  semitranqiareal  wbils  naan. 
Il  poneaes  a  strong  coppery  laale ;  il  ■ '  " 
about  10  parts  of  cold  and  3  pa  '  "  " 
and  in  T  parts  of  cold  and  3}  | 
eohol.  Il  la  also  very  solub' 
dilion  of  murialic  acid,  aal  ai 

increnace  iU  solubility  in  all  these  meiMraa.  It 
ia  decompoaed  by  contact  wilh  metals,  aod  ■ 
solution  by  various  organic  luibstsaoes,  and  by  «!• 

rnr«  lo  lichL  Dot,  |  to  1  gr.  twies  ■  day. 
act*  quickly,  but  (it  ia  aid)  nM  puniaBealJj. 
It  ia  also  used  externally  ■■  a  lolioo  in  aenn  AM 
disease*.  It  is  given  iu  pills  or  aolBlkia.  /I  if 
f^ieerfully  poitonJuit. 

Pur.  "  It  sublimes  enltrely  by  heat ;  and  ito 
powder  I*  complelely  and  easily  aolubU  ia  b«1- 
phuHc  ether."  (F.  E.)  "Tbe  yeUew  m  t^ 
powder  precipitated  from  ill  aqneons  "laltrt  by 
potaah  or  lime  water,  emiU  oxyfeB  bj  Wt,  Md 


3  paru  al  itHiafwUm, 
I  3l  paru  of  ba!b«  «)■ 
uMe  in  etlMf.    IV  tt- 
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runs  into  globules  of  mercary.     It  is  totally  solu- 
ble in  water."  (P.  L.) 

Tests.  1.  Mixed  with  potash  and  heated  in  a 
glaae  tube  oyer  a  spirit-lamp,  metallic  mercury 
sublimes  and  condenses  in  globules  on  the  cooler 
portion  of  the  tube. — 2.  Lime  water  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates  occasion  a  brick-red  precipi- 
tate in  its  solution. — 3.  Pure  alkalis  an  orange  or 
red  one.— 4.  Iodide  of  potassium  a  scarlet  one. — 5. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphates  a  black 
one. — 6.  Prussiate  of  potash  a  white  one.  Pro- 
tochloride'  of  tin  a  white  one,  changing  into  a 

¥ayish  powder  or  minute  mercurial  ^obules. — 7. 
he  alkaline  bicarbonates  either  do  not  disturb 
the  solution,  or  only  cause  a  slight  degree  of 
opalescence. — 8.  Drop  the  suspected  solution  on  a 
clean  piece  of  gold  or  copper,  (as  a  coin,)  and 
apply  a  bright  key,  so  that  it  may  at  once  touch 
the  edge  ^  the  coin  and  the  solution,  when  a 
hydro-electric  current  will  be  produced,  and  a 
white  spot  of  reduced  mercury  will  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  metal    (See  ENOEATiNa.)    ' 


s.  A  eoln. 

h.  Drop  of  nupecled  solatioB. 

c.  A  brif  ht  key. 

*»*  The  preceding  tests  determine  the  substance 
examined  to  be  a  persalt  of  mercury  ;  but  by  fil- 
tering the  solution,  acidulating  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  testing  with  nitrate  of  silver,  we  may 
readily  ascertain  whether  it  contained  chlorine. 
If  a  cloudy  white  precipitate  be  formed,  and  this 
precipitate  be  soluble  in  ammonia  water,  but  insol- 
uble in  nitric  acid,  corrosive  sublimate  was  present 
in  the  original  compound. 

Ant.  White  of  egg,  hydrated  protosulphuret  of 
iron,  and  gluten,  are  all  powerful  antidotes.  White 
of  e^  has  proved  efficacious  in  numerous  cases. 
(Chnstison,  lire,  Th^nard,  &c.)  It  requires  the 
white  of  one  egg  to  decompose  4  grains  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.  (Peschier.)  The  recently  precip- 
itated protosulphuret  of  iron  is,  however,  according 
to  M.  Mialhe,  the  antidote  par  excellence,  not  only 
to  corrosive  sublimate,  but  to  the  salts  of  lead  and 
copper.  The  gluten  of  wheat  has  also  been  rec- 
ommended, (Taddei,)  or  what  is  equally  effica- 
cious, wheat  flour  mixed  up  with  water.  When 
any  of  the  above  are  not  at  hand,  copious  draughts 
of  milk  may  be  substituted.  Iron  filings  have  Men 
occasionally  used  as  an  antidote.  All  these  sub- 
stances should  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  the  dose  should  be  frequently  repeated.  Vom- 
iting should  in  all  cases  be  induced,  to  remove,  If 
possible,  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  stomach. 

MERCURY,  FULMINATING.  Syn.  Ful- 
minate. Fulminate  op  Protoxide  of  Mekcubt 
FuLMiifATE  OP  Mercury.  Prep.  I.  (Howard.; 
Mercury  1  part ;  nitric  acid  (1*36)  12  parts ;  dis- 
solve, and  pour  the  solution  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously into  alcohol  of  80  to  85|,  1 1  parts  ;  a  gentle 
heat  being  applied ;  cool,  filter,  dissolve  in  filing 
water,  and  again  filter ;  as  the  solution  cools,  crys- 
tals of  fulminate  are  deposited. 


II.  (Berzelius.)  Mercurj'  1  part ;  nitric  acid 
(1*375)  12  parts ;  dissolve,  add  to  this  solution  al- 
cohol (0*850)  16*3  parts,  (at  intervals  ;)  apply  heat 
till  the  effervescence  and  cloud  of  gas  disappear, 
adding  gradually  on  the  action  becoming  violent 
16*3  parts  more  of  alcohol.  Product.  112{  of  the 
OMrcury  employed. 

III.  (Ure.)  a.  Mercury  100  parts  ;  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*4)  1000  parts,  (or  740  by  measure  ;)  dis- 
solve by  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  solution  has 
acquired  the  temperature  of  130^  F.,  slowly  pour 
it  through  a  glass  funnel  tube  into  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
0-830)  830  parts,  (or  1000  by  measure ;)  as  soon 
as  the  effervescence  is  over,  and  white  fumes 
cease  to  be  evolved,  filter  through  double  paper, 
wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  by  steam,  (not 
above  212°,)  or  hot  water.  The  fulminate  is  then 
to  be  packed  in  100  gr.  paper  parcels,  and  these 
stored  in  a  tight  box  or  corked  bottle.  Product. 
130{  of  the  weight  of  mercury  employed. 

b.  Quicksilver  1  oz. ;  nitric  acid  (1*4)  7^  oz., 
(fluid ;)  alcohol  (0-830)  10  oz.,  (fluid.)  Proceed 
as  last 

Remarks.  Dr.  Ure's  form  is  not  only  the  cheap- 
est but  the  best  That  of  Berzelius  is  more  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous.  There  is  also  '*  no  little 
hazard  in  pouring  the  alcohol  into  the  nitric  solu- 
tion ;  for  at  each  efil»ion  one  explosive  blast  takes 
place ;  whereas,  by  pouring  the  solution  into  the 
alcohol,  as  originally  enjoined  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Howard,  the  inventor,  no  danger  whatever  is  in- 
curred." (Ure.)  This  preparation  is  used  for  pri- 
ming the  copper  percussion  caps  for  fowling-pieces, 
muskets,  &c.  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  first  report  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance^  recommended  the  use  of  a 
spirituous  solution  of  gum  sandarach,  as  the  best 
substance  for  diluting  the  fulminate,  and  fixing  it 
in  the  caps ;  but  in  a  subsequent  report  to  the  same 
board,  he  states  that  a  solution  of  mastich  in  spirit 
is  to  be  preferred.  Less  than  \  gr.  of  the  fulminate 
is  sufficient  for  each  cap.  The  French  use  a  mix- 
ture of  fulminate  10  parts,  and  gunpowder  6  parts, 
made  into  a  dough  with  water,  by  grinding  them 
on  a  nnooth  maible  table  with  a  wooden  muUer. 
2^  lbs.  are  employed  to  charge  upwards  of  40,0(X) 
of  the  French  caps. 

*»*  The  fulminate  should  only  be  dried  in  small 
parcels  at  a  time,  and  those  should  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  The  dreadful  explosion 
at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  by  which  Mr.  Hennel,  a 
talented  chemist,  lost  his  life,  was  occasioned  by 
the  spontaneous  detonation  of  fulminating  mer- 
cury. (See  the  article  Fulminates,  in  Ure*s  Diet 
of  Arts,  &c.,  which  is  the  most  practical  and  val- 
uable paper  on  this  subject  in  our  language.) 

MERCURY,  IODIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {lo* 
dide  of  mercury.  Protiodide  of  do.  toduret  of 
do.  Hydrargyri  iodidum,  P.  L.  Do.  ioduretum, 
ProtO'iodure  de  mercure,  Fr.  Quecksilber  iodure, 
Ger.)  1.  (P.  L.)  Mercury  Jj ;  iodine  3v ;  alco- 
hol q.  s. ;  triturate  together ;  dry  in  the  dark,  and 
keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  (in  the  shade.) 
(See  BiNioDiDE  op  Mercury.) 

2.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mer- 
cury by  another  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  wash  and 
dry  in  the  shade.  Both  the  above  are  greenish 
yellow  powders,  soluble  in  ether.  Dose.  |  to  1  gr. 
and  upwards  in  pills,  in  scrofula,  Slc.  It  is  abo 
used  externally.     It  is  very  poisonous. 
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II.  {Biniodide  of  mercury.  Deutiodide  of  do. 
Red  iodide  of  do.  Hydrargyri  biniodidum,  P. 
L.  &  E.  DeutO'iodure  de  mereure,  Fr.  Dop- 
pelt  iodi'i^uecktilber,  Ger.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  Lb) 
Mercury  ^  ;  iodine  3x ;  alcohol  q.  ■.,  (2  to  3  dre. ;) 
triturate  till  the  globules  of  mercury  disappear, 
and  the  mixture  assumes  a  scarlet  color,  then  diy 
in  the  shade,  and  place  it  in  a  well-stoppered 
vessel. 

2.  (P.  E.)  Mercury  Jij ;  iod'me  ^m ;  spirit  q.  s. ; 
triturate  toother  as  last,  and  dissolve  the  product 
in  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  1  gal- 
lon, by  brisk  ebullition,  filter  while  boilmg  hot,  and 
wash  and  dry  the  crystals  that  are  deposited  as 
the  solution  cools. 

3.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  pemitrate  of  mercury,  by  another  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  avoiding  excess  of  either  precipitant ; 
wash  and  dry  as  before. 

Remarks.  The  last  is  the  more  convenient  pro- 
cess; but  the  Ekiinburgh  form  gives  the  most 
sightly  preparation.  When  large  quantities  of 
mercury  and  iodine  are  triturated  together,  how- 
ever carefully,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  iodine  is  volatilised,  and 
the  operator  nearly  sufibcated  with  the  fun^,  by 
which  means  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  be- 
come altered,  and  the  color  of  the  product  is  con- 
sequently inferior.  This  method  should  therefore 
be  only  adopted  on  the  small  scale.  It  is  a  bright 
scarlet  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  severu  of 
the  iodides  and  chlorides.  Dose.  One-sixteenth  to 
i  gr.,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  made  into  a^  pill,  in 
scrofula,  syphilis,  &c.    It  is  also  used  externally. 

III.  {Seaquiodide.)  The  bright  yellow  powder 
that  forms  when  a  mixed  solution  of  protonitrate 
and  pemitrate  of  mercury  (the  latter  in  excess)  is 
precipitated  by  another  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  precipitate  should  be  purified  by  digestion  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  Kdt,  and  then 
washed  and  dried. 

MERCURY,  lODURETED  BICHLORIDE 
OF.  Syn.  Hydrargyri  Bichloridum  iouuibtum. 
Prep.  (Lassaigne.)  Add  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  till  the 
color  disappears,  geutly  evaporate,  and  crystallise. 

MERCURY,  lODOBICHLORIDE  OF.  Syn. 
Hydrargyri  iodo-bichloridum.  Prep.  (Boullay.) 
DJHsolve  biniodide  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
ro.sive  sublimate,  and  crystallize.  *«*  Both  the 
above  preparations  possess  considerable  remedial 
powers  in  certain  complaints,  but  their  precise  ac- 
tion and  doctes  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

MERCURY,  NITRATES  OF.  Prep.  I. 
{Protonitrate  of  mercury.)  Digest  mercury,  in 
excess,  m  nitric  acid  diluted  with  4  times  its  weight 
of  water  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  evaporate  and 
cr}'stallize,  feaving  a  globule  of  mercury  in  the 
liquid.  By  re-solution  in  water  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  salt 
may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure. 

II.  (Pemitrate  of  mercury.)  By  dissolving 
mercnr)'  in  nitric  acid  in  excess,  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly,  prismatic 
cr}'Ktals  of  this  salt  are  obtained. 

III.  {Subnitrate  of  mercury.  Dinitrate  of  do. 
Hydrargyri  euhnitraft.)  Prepared  by  saturating 
nitric  acid  with  mercury  by  h»*at,  and  then  throw- 
ing the  solution  into  water,  and  collecting  and  dry- 


ing the  precipitate.  It  is  also  formed  when  the 
crystallised  pemitrate  of  mercury  is  pat  into  hoi 
water. 

Remarks.  This  preparation  is  a  yellow  powder, 
but  the  shade  varies  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
water  employed  to  effect  the  precipitataoo.  It  is 
largely  sold  by  a  oertam  metropoUtan  wbolesak 
dn^  house,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  m  reooaa- 
mended  ibr  the  extemporaneoos  prepaiatioo  of  iIm 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  aoeording  to  iIm 
formula  on  the  following  label  which  accooipanasi 
each  bottle : — **  HroEAaa.  suBNrriua.  Tw  siem- 
ple*  of  the  iuhnitrate  ofmercwu  mixed  with  mm 
ounce  of  simple  cerate^  make  tke  umg,  hfdrarg. 
nitrat,  of  the  London  Pharmacopoua. 

The  difference,  however,  between  such  a  prap- 
aration,  and  the  ointment  of  the  coUege,  must  ba 
very  evident,  not  only  as  to  its  appearanoe,  smattt 
and  general  properties,  bat  also  as  to  its  actnal 
strength,  arffuing,  merely,  from  the  weisfat  of  ths 
metal  contamed  m  each.  In  the  ooot  too  meicn- 
ry  is  combined  with  a  large  excea  of  nkiic  acid^— 
in  the  other,  the  mercury  exists  in  the  state  of  a 
subsalt.  In  fact,  this  newly'imented  mnguentwm 
hydrargyri  nitratis,  P.  L.  (?)  possesns  neither  the 
quantity  of  meroary,  nor  of  nitric  acid,  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  beaidcs  wanting 
many  of  its  most  sensible  and  valaaUe  properties. 
(Cooley,  Chem.,  iv.  374.) 

MERCURV,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  L  (Oxide 
of  Mercury.  Protoxide  of  da,  Smbaxide  of  da. 
Black  oxide  of  do.  Gray  da,  da.  Ash  da.  da. 
Pulvis  Hydrargyri  Cinereus,  Hydrargyri  Osy- 
dum  Cinereum,  P.  L.  1809  and  1894.  Hydrar- 
gyri Oxydum,  P.  L.  1836.  Hydrargyri  Oxydmm 
rfigrum,  P.  D.  Oxide  gris  de  Mercmre,  Ft. 
Schwarxes  gesauertes  QueckaUher,  Ger.)  1.  (P. 
L.)  Calomel  Jj ;  lime  water  1  gallon  ;  mix,  agitate 
well,  decant  the  clear  after  subsideaoe,  wash 
with  distilled  water,  drain,  and  dry ;  wrapped  in 
bibulous  paper,  in  the  air. 

2.  (P.  D.)  Sublimed  calomel  I  part ;  water  of 
caustic  potash  4  parts ;  triturate  together,  wash 
and  dr>'  as  above. 

3.  (Donovan  and  Liebig.)  Briskly  triturate  calo- 
mel in  a  mortar  with  pure  potassa  in  excess ;  wash 
with  cold  water,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

Remarks.  The  above  oxide  is  a  very  da^  gray 
or  black  powder  rapidly  suffering  decompositaon 
when  exposed  to  light,  becoming  olive  colored, 
from  a  portion  being  resolved  into  metallic  mercory 
and  binoxide.  When  it  has  a  gray  color  (as  that 
of  the  shops  usually  has)  it  contains  undecomposed 
calomel.  The  beautiful  6/u«-black  or  dark  slate- 
blue  powder  prepared  by  decomposing  calomel 
with  liquor  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  the  liquors 
of  ammonia  and  potassa,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Tyson  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  is  not  pare 
protoxide  of  mercury,  but  a  mixture  of  that  oxide 
in  variable  proportions  with  proto-ammonio-chloride 
of  mercury,  and  possesses  much  more  power  than 
the  pure  oxide.  Pure  protoxide  of  meremry, 
"  digested  for  a  short  time  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
remains  undissolved,  and  the  filtered  liquor  is  net 
affected  by  solution  of  potassa  or  by  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. It  is  totally  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
entirely  diwipated  by  boat."  (P.  L.)  As  a  medi" 
cinfi  pure  protoxide  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  mild- 
est of  the  mercurials,  and  is  used  both  internally 
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and  externally,  but  chiefly  as  a  fumigant,  or  made 
into  an  ointment  Doie.  ^  grr.  to  3  grs.  twice  *a 
day. 

II.  {Binoxide  of  Mercury.  Deutoxide  of  do. 
Peroxide  of  do.  Red  oxide  of  do.)  Prep.  1. 
Br  rRKCiPiTATioif.  (Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Ru- 
brum,  P.  L.  1824.  Hydrargyri  Binoxydum,  P. 
L.  1836.)  Bichloride  of  mercury  Jiv ;  water  6 
pints;  disBolve  and  precipitate  with  liquor  of.po- 
taaia  fjxxriij;  decant,  drain,  wash  in  distilled 
water,  and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat  (P.  L.) 

Remarks.  Binoxide  of  mercury  prepared  as 
above  has  a  bright  orange  red  color,  and  usually 
contains  a  little  combined  water  ;  hence  its  readier 
solobility  in  acids  than  the  oxide  prepared  by  heat 
"  When  heated  sufficiently,  it  yields  oxygen,  and 
the  mercury  either  runs  into  globules,  or  is  totally 
dissipated.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.'* 
(P.  L.)  The  preparation  of  the  shops  has  fre- 
quently a  brick-red  color,  arising  from  too  little 
alkali  being  used.  In  medicine,  binoxide  of  mer- 
cury is  occasionally  used  as  an  escharotic,  either 
in  powder  or  made  into  an  ointment  Dose.  To 
induce  salivation,  ^  gr.  to  1  gr.,  combined  with 
opium. 

2.  Bt  calcination.  (Red  precipitate  per  se. 
Calcined  Mercury.  Coagulated  do.  Oxide  de 
Mercure  rouge  par  le  feu,  Fr.  Rothes  Queek' 
sUber  oxyd,  Ger.  Mercurius  pracipitatus  per  se. 
Mercurius  ealcinatus,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrargyrus 
calcinatus,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Oxydum 
Rubrum,  P.  D.  and  P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Place 
mercury  in  a  glass  vessel  having  a  narrow  mouth 
and  a  broad  bottom,  and  expose  it  to  a  heat  of 
about  600°  F.,  until  it  is  converted  into  red  scales. 

Remarks.  The  above  process  is  very  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory,  as  it  requires  considerable  at- 
tention, and  generally  occupies  several  weeks  to 
complete  it.  The  product  has  the  form  of  small 
brilliant  scales  of  a  ruby  red  color. 

3.  By  calcination  or  Nitrate  or  Mercury. 
{Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  Red  precipitate.  Red 
precipitated  Mercury.  Mercurius  pmcipitatus 
ruber.  Do.  do,  Corrosivus,  P.  L.  1720.  Mercu- 
rius corrosivus  ruber,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrargyrus 
Nitratus  Ruber,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  NitH- 
co'oxydum,  P.  L.  1609,  1824,  1836.  Hydrargy- 
rum oxydum  Rubrum,  P.  E.  Do.  do.  ffitricum, 
P.  D.  Oxyde  Mercure  rouge  par  VAcide  iVt- 
trique,  Fr.  Rother  pracipitatat,  Ger.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Mercury  lb.  iij  ;  nitric  acid  lb.  iss  ;  distilled 
water  2  pints  ;  mix,  dissolve  by  heat,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  powder,  and  calcine  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
with  a  gradually-increased  heat,  until  red  vapors 
cease  to  arise. 

Remarks.  The  processes  of  the  P.  E.  and  D.  are 
similar,  except  that  the  Dublin  College  directs  the 
evaporation  and  calcination  to  be  performed  in  the 
same  vessel,  without  powdering  or  stirring  the 
mass.  The  latter  process  is  said  by  Mr  Ba»er  to 
yield  the  finest-colored  product ;  but  Mr.  Brande 
states,  that  "  the  nitrate  requires  to  be  constantly 
stirred  during  the  process,  which  b  usually  per- 
formed in  a  cast-iron  pot"  (Manual  of  Chem.) 
On  the  large  scale  the  evaporation  is  generally 
conducted  in  a  shallow  earthen  dish,  and  as  soon 
as  the  mass  becomes  dry,  a  second  dish  is  inverted 
over  it,  and  the  calcination  continued  without  dis- 
turbance until  the  process  is  concluded.    The  heat 
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of  a  sand-bath  is  employed.  100  lbs.  of  mercury 
and  48  lbs.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*48,  yield  112  lbs. 
of  red  precipitate.     (Brande.) 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Red  precipitate  forms  bright 
red  crystalline  scales,  and  usually  contains  a  littla 
undecomposed  pemitrate  of  mercury  ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  resembles  the  last  two  jireparations.  It  is 
more  generally  used  as  an  esdmrotic,  and  in  oint- 
ments, than  the  precipitated  oxide.  "  Entirely 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid."  (P.  E.)  It  is  volatilized 
by  heat  without  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapon. 
"  Neither  lime  water  nor  sulphureted  hydrogen 
produce  any  change  in  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled."  (r.  L.)  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  it 
must  contain  about  2^  per  cent  of  nitric  acid. 

MERCURY,  PHOSPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Hy- 
drargyri PHosrHAS.  Prep,  (Prus.  Ph.)  Precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  with  another 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  ; 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

MERCURY,  SULPHATES  OF.  I.  (Sub- 
sulphate  of  Mercury.  Yellow  do.  do.  Turpeth's 
mineral.  Turbith*s  do.  Queen* s  yellow.  Tur- 
pethum  minerale.  Hydrargyri  subsulphas.  Do. 
do.  flavus.  Hydrargyri  oxydum  sulphuricum, 
P.  D.  Mercurius  emetieus  fiavus.  Hydrargyrus 
vitriolatus.  Subsulphate  de  mercure,  Fr.  Oelbes 
Schwefels&ures  Quecksilberoxyd,  Ger.)  Prep. 
I.  (P.  D.)  Persulphate  of  mercury  1  part ;  warm 
water  20  parts ;  triturate  together  in  an  earthen 
mortar,  wash  well  with  distilled  water,  drain  and 
dry. 

2.  Dissolve  mercury  in  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol  by  boiling  to  dryness,  fling  the  mass  into  hot 
water,  and  wash  and  dry  the  resulting  yellow  pow- 
der. 

Remarks.  The  heat  of  the  water  used  to  de- 
compose the  persulphate,  influences  the  shade  of 
color.  It  has  usually  a  lemon  yellow  color,  and  is 
used  both  as  a  pigment  and  in  medicine.  Dose. 
As  an  alterative  ^  gr.  to  1  gr. ;  as  an  emetic  3  to 
5  grs. ;  as  an  errhino  1  grain,  mixed  with  a  pinch 
of  liquorice  powder  or  mild  snuflT,  and  snifl^d  up 
the  nose.     It  is  a  powerful  poison. 

II.  {Persulphate  of  Mercury.  Bipersulphats 
ofjdo.  Hydrargyri  Persulphas,  P.  D.  Do.  Bi- 
sulphas.)  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Dissolve  mercury  6  parts 
b  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  6  parts  and  nitric 
acid  1  part,  by  boiling  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  until  the  mass  becomes  perfectly 
dry  and  white.     Used  to  make  calomel. 

Remarks.  When  2  parts  of  mercury  are  Sfently 
heated  in  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  protosulphate 
of  mercury  is  formed  ;  but  if  the  solution  be  ef- 
fected by  a  strong  heat,  and  the  liquid  be  evapo- 
rated to  dr>'nesB,  a  bisulphate  of  the  peroxide 
(bipersulphate)  results.  When  this  sulphate  is 
thrown  into  hot  water,  decomposition  ensues,  and 
the  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury  is  precipitated, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bisulphate,  together  with  some 
free  sulphuric  acid,  remains  in  solution.  (Liebig.; 
Either  of  the  above  sulphates  should  be  entirely 
volatilized  by  heat 

MERCURY,  SULPHURETS  OF.  I.  (Pro- 
TOSULPUURET.)  Prep.  Transmit  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen through  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, or  through  water  in  which  calomel  is  sus- 
pended. A  black  powder.  This  is  the  pure  black 
sulphuret  or  protosulphuret. 


» 
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II.  {Biniodide  o/  mrrcury.  Deutiadide  a/  do. 
Rrd  iadidf  of  da.  Hydrargyri  biniadidum,  P. 
L.  &  E.      Dtata-iodurt  dt  mereart,  Fr.     Dm- 

Sit  iadi-fueekfilber.  Got,)  Prtp.  1.  (P.  L.) 
Breury  Jj  ;  iodine  3j!  ;  Blcohol  q.  >.,  (3  la  3  dn. ;) 
triliirale  till  the  globiiloi  of  mercun-  di«a[ipeBr, 
ajid  the  miiture  tuaumcw  a  Miiilot  color,  tliea  dry 
in  the  ahidc,  and  place  it   in  a  well-gloppnred 

2,  (P.  E.)    MemurySij;  iodine  Jin;  »piril>i.».; 

Ion,  by  brok  ebullKion,  filter  vhile  boiling  hoi,  and 
waih  and  dry  the  ciyalala  Uint  ue  deposited  oi 

1  mlulian  of  cartnire  cubtimale, 

nereury,  by  another  of  iodide  of 

m,  avoidiag  eioen  of  either  prvcipilaut ; 


RfHiarki,  The  ioat  ■•  Ibe  more  ci 


moreury  niid  iodine  are  t 
ever  carefully, to  much  he 
■idrrable  porllan  of  tho  ii 
the  operator  nearly  raflbci 
vhicli  mean*  the  proporli' 
- Iterrd,  and  iJie  coll 


of 
Inrated  logeiher,  bow- 
t  i*  erolfed  that  a  con- 
iiae  w  volatiliiird,  and 
led  vith  the  fun^e*,  by 
I*  of  the  ingredjente  be- 
■  nf  [be  product  ia  coo- 
lethod  abould  therefore 


•equeally  iofe 

be  only  adopted  on  the  nniill  (icale.  It  i*  a  briel 
•caiiet  powder,  ntubls  in  alcohol,  and  in  esverd  of 
the  iodidn  and  chlorides  Dolt.  Oue-fliletuth  I 
1  gt.,  diaolTed  in  alcohol,  or  made  into  ^  pill,  i 
acrufiila,  ■yphilia.  &&     ll  isabo  lucd  ej:tomiily. 

III.  (Sttquiodidt.)  The  bright  yellow powdi 
thnl  fonni  wbeii  a  miied  ■olulioa  of  prolouitral 
and  prmitrale  of  mercury  (the  tatter  in  etceo)  i 
urecipitaled  by  another  of  iodide  of  polaaaun 
Die  precipilale  gliould  tie  perilled  by  digeirtioD  i 
a  eonCPDlmted  Botuliou  of  common  aalt,  and  then 
washed  and  dried. 

MERCliRY,  lODURETED  BICHLORIDE 
OF.    Sn.  HiDiuaaiai  Bjciii^hiduh  louiraETi 
Prtp.  (Luaaigne.J     Add  a  ■olution  of  conua 
■Ubiiniatfl  lo  ID  alcoholic  (olulion  of  iodine  till  I 
color  dissppeors,  genlly  eseporale,  and  cryitalli-.. 

MERCURY,  lODO-BICHLORIDE  OF.  Syn. 
RTuaAiOTii  loDo-aicHutaiiHiM.   Prtp.  (BoulUy.) 
Dixolve  hiniodide  of  mercury  it)  a  aoiai' 
roglvc  aublimate,  and  cryitalliin.     *,' 
■bore  prepurationa  poaseaa  comuderable  remedial 
powen  in  certain  coin[dainM,  but  their  precise 
tioD  and  doRM  have  not  yet  been  delermined, 

MERCURY,  NITRATES  OF.  Prep. 
{Prolon^ralf  of  mrreurg.)  Digest  mercury 
exceo,  ft  nitric  acid  diluted  wjlh  4  (imea  iU  we 
of  water  iinld  the  acid  in  tatumted,  evaporate 
cryHalliie,  feaving  a  globule  of  mercury  in 
liquid  By  reHulutioD  in  water  acidulated  i 
tiltrie  acid  and  ipanlaaeoua  evapantiiui,  tlie  wit 
may  be  obtained  perfect  I  y  pure. 

n.  (PeniilraM  of  mtrairy.)  By  dlMlving 
mercury  in  nitric  acid  in  kcbm.  by  a  gentle  bent, 
and  allowint  the  aolution  to  cool  alowly,  priKnatic 
oryalali  of  ihia  ntl  are  obtained. 

III.  (Sii&>>lfri>((o/ nereury.     Dinilratt  i^f  do. 


Remark:  Thia  preparation  in  a  yellow  powilH, 
hnt  Ibfl  ehadfl  vaiiea  according  to  lb*  h*at  of  (It* 
water  employed  to  elTect  the  pmipilation.  ll  ■ 
largely  sold  by  a  certain  metropofilan  vbolMa)* 
druj^  bouse,  at  an  oxoi^itant  price,  avd  ia  recooi- 
mended  for  tbe  eitemporaneoiu  pceparalios  U  Iha 
ointmcDl  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  aoeanbnf  ta  tba 
formula  on  (be  following  label  which  aoMmpaua* 
each  battle :— "  Hvdka*o.  aoanrrua.  Tim  acra- 
pU>  of  lie  (utaifrafe  a/nercary  mittd  ritkom 
ouiirf  of  ooHpli  trrate,  mtkt  Cm  nu''  ^y^rtrg. 
nitrat.  of  Iht  London  FhannaeopiBia. 

Tho  difference,  however,  between  luch  a  ((■•- 
aralion,  and  the  ointment  of  the  callege,  (DiM  Da 
very  evident,  not  only  as  to  ilj  appeannae,  aowll, 
and  general  ptoprrtiea.  but  olao  aa  to  it*  aCtBll 
■trenglh.  ar^in)^,  merely,  from  the  waixht  of  tk* 
metiTcoiilained  In  each.  In  lbs  ona.  lEa  metea- 
ry  ia  combined  with  a  targe  eicon  of  nibic  acidy— 
in  the  other,  the  mercury  eiiat*  in  the  *late  of  a 
Hubenlt.  In  fact,  this  rintti/'iiitemUi  angtirntmm 
hl/drargyri  nitratit,  P.  I.  (T)  poaMaaaa  UHtlinrlbe 
quantity  of  mercury,  nor  of  nilrio  acid,  nnployad 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  linaiiha  wanl^ 
many  of  its  mart  eenBibla  and  valuable  propntin 
(Codey,  Chein..  iv.  .174.) 

MERCCHT,  OXIDES  OF.  Prrp.  I.  (Oiidi 
of  Mrt cury.  Protoxidt  of  da.  SuUsidr  „f  da. 
Black  Bxidr  of  do.     Grtf  do.  do.     Aik  da.  da. 


Vieram 

icUor 

L.)  Culomerjj ;  I 
well,  decant  the  clear  aflri  aubaidanoa,  waA 
with  distilled  water,  drain,  and  dry  ;  wiappad  ta 
bibulous  paper,  in  the  air. 

2.  (P.  D.)  Sublimed  calarael  t  part ;  wut  tl 
caustic  potash  4  porta  ;  Iritorale  toptliet,  waak 
and  dry  as  above. 

3.  [Donovan  and  Uebig.)  BtMil^  irilunU  erie- 
mel  in  a  mortar  with  pure  polaaaa  in  txeam  i  wwb 
with  cold  water,  and  dry  in  the  ahade. 

Rtoiarki.  The  above  oiide  ■  a  very  illifc  my 
or  black  powdev  mpidly  anflering  dacoinpaailiM 
when  e  I  posed  (o  light,  bec«ning  eliva  ealtmi, 
from  a  portion  being  resolved  into  metallic  men«r} 
and  binojiide.  When  il  haa  a  gray  aior  (a*  (bst 
of  the  (hops  uaunlly  boa)  It  conlaini  uodeeanposad 
calomel.  Tbe  beautiful  thir-black  or  dark  stoto- 
UiM  powder  prrpsrvd  by  decomposing  cateoMl 
with  liquor  of  ammonia,  or  a  miiture  of  the  hquoa 
of  omiiHiniB  and  potaasa,  as  recommeaded  bj  Mi. 
Tyson  in  the  Phannaceutieal  Journal,  is  aat  ptna 
pioloiide  of  mercury,  but  a  mtitnre  of  that  aaida 
in  variable  proportions  with  proto-amTaonio-rMBnls 
of  mercury,  and  powtssM  much  more  inwr  ifaaB 
the  pure  oiide.  J'urr  prelaxidt  af  owmn, 
"digested  for  a  abort  lime  in  dilute  muriatic  •oiii 
remains  undiaaolvod.  sad  the  filtered  liqoor  ia  a<i 
aSccled  by  solution  of  potaaia  or  by  oiaiata  of  aM> 
mania.  It  ■  loUlly  siduble  in  aoatle  miM,  h4 
entirely  difsipated  by  heat"  [P.  [.)  Ai  a  rntH. 
cine,  pure  proloiide  of  mercury  is  one  of  0»  mU- 
eal  of  the  mercurials,  and  ia  used  both  itilamalf 
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and  exteraally,  but  chiefly  as  a  fumigant,  or  made 
into  an  ointment  Doae.  ^  gr.  to  3  grs.  twice  *a 
day. 

II.  (Binoxide  of  Mercury.  Deutoxide  of  do. 
Peroxide  of  do.  Red  oxide  of  do.)  Prep.  1. 
Br  racciriTATioN.  {Hvdrargyri  Oxydum  Ru- 
hrumj  P.  L.  1824.  Hydrargyri  Binoxydutn,  P. 
L.  1836.)  Bichloride  of  mercury  Jiv ;  water  6 
pints;  disMlye  and  precipitate  with  liquor  of.po- 
taasa  f ^xxviij ;  decant,  drain,  wash  in  distilled 
water,  and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat  (P.  L.) 

Remark*.  Binoxide  of  mercury  prepared  as 
above  has  a  bright  orange  red  color,  and  usually 
contains  a  little  combined  water  ;  hence  its  readier 
solubility  in  acids  than  the  oxide  prepared  by  heat 
**  When  heated  sufficiently,  it  yields  oxygen,  and 
the  mercury  either  runs  into  globules,  or  is  totally 
dissipated.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.*' 
(P.  L.)  The  preparation  of  the  shops  has  fre- 
quently a  brick-red  color,  arising  from  too  little 
alkali  being  used.  In  medicine,  binoxide  of  mer- 
cury is  occasionally  used  as  an  escharotic,  either 
in  powder  or  made  into  an  ointment  Dose.  To 
induce  saliyation,  i  gr.  to  1  gr.,  combined  with 
opium. 

2.  Br  CALCINATION.  (Red  ftredpitate  per  Be. 
Calcined  Mercury.  Coagulated  do.  Oxide  de 
Mercure  rouge  par  le  feu,  Fr.  Rothes  Queck- 
sUber  oxyd,  Ger.  Mercurius  pracipitatus  per  se. 
Mercurius  ealcinatuSf  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrar gyrus 
caleinatus,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Oxydum 
Rubrum,  P.  D.  and  P.  L.  1809  and  1834.)  Place 
mercury  in  a  glass  vessel  having  a  narrow  mouth 
and  a  broad  bottom,  and  expose  it  to  a  heat  of 
about  600^  F.,  until  it  is  converted  into  red  scales. 

Remarks.  The  above  process  is  very  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory,  as  it  requires  considerable  at- 
tention, and  generally  occupies  several  weeks  to 
complete  it  The  product  has  the  form  of  small 
brilliant  scales  of  a  ruby  red  color. 

3.     Br  CALCINATION    OF   NiTaATB    07   MerCURT. 

{Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  Red  precipitate.  Red 
precipitated  Mercury.  Mercurius  pracinitatus 
ruber.  Do.  da.  Corrosivus,  P.  L.  1720.  mercu- 
rius corrosivus  ruber,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrar  gyrus 
Nitratus  Ruber,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Nitri- 
co-oxydum,  P.  L.  1809,  1824,  1836.  Hydrargy- 
rum oxydum  Rubrum,  P.  £.  Do.  do.  ffitricum, 
P.  D.  Oxyde  Mercure  rouge  par  VAcide  Ni- 
trique,  Fr.  Rdther  pracipitatat,  Ger.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Mercury  lb.  iij  ;  nitric  acid  lb.  iss  ;  distilled 
water  2  pints  ;  mix,  dissolve  by  heat,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  powder,  and  calcine  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
with  a  j^adaally-increased  heat,  until  red  vapon 
cease  to  arise. 

Remarks.  The  procesMS  of  the  P.  E.  and  D.  are 
similar,  except  that  the  Dublin  College  directs  the 
evaporation  and  calcination  to  be  performed  in  the 
same  vessel,  without  powdering  or  stirring  the 
mass.  The  latter  process  is  said  by  Mr  Barker  to 
yield  the  finest-colored  product ;  but  Mr.  Brande 
states,  that  **  the  nitrate  requires  to  be  constantly 
stirred  during  the  process,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed in  a  cast-iron  pot'*  (Manual  of  Chem.) 
On  the  large  scale  the  evaporation  is  generally 
conducted  in  a  shallow  earthen  dish,  and  as  soon 
as  the  mass  becomes  dry,  a  second  dish  is  inverted 
awet  it,  and  the  calcination  continued  without  dis- 
turbance until  the  process  is  concluded.    The  heat 
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of  a  sand-bath  is  employed.  100  lbs.  of  mercury 
and  48  lbs.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*48,  yield  1 12  lbs. 
of  red  precipitate.     (Brande.) 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c  Red  precipitate  forms  bright 
red  crystalline  scales,  and  usually  contains  a  little 
undecomposed  pemitrate  of  mercury  ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  resembles  the  last  two  Dreparation&  It  is 
more  generally  used  as  an  escMirotic,  and  in  oint- 
ments, than  the  precipitated  oxide.  **  Entirely 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid."  (P.  E.)  It  is  volatilized 
by  heat  without  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapors. 
**  Neither  lime  water  nor  sulphureted  hydrogen 
produce  any  change  in  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled."  (P.  L.)  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  it 
must  contain  about  2^  per  cent  of  nitric  acid. 

MERCURY,  PHOSPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Hr- 
DRARGTRi  PHOSPHAa  Prcp,  (Pru&  Ph.)  Precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  with  another 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  ; 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

MERCURY,  SULPHATES  OF.  I.  {Sub- 
sulphate  of  Mercury.  Yellow  do.  do.  Turpeth^s 
mineraL  Turbith*s  do.  Queen's  yellow.  Tur- 
pethum  minerale.  Hydrargyri  subsulphas.  Do. 
do.  ftavus.  Hydrargyri  oxydum  sulphuricum, 
P.  D.  Mercurius  emeticus  ftavus.  Hydrargyrus 
vitriolatus.  Subsulphate  de  mercure,  Fr.  Gelbes 
SchwefeUaures  Quecksilberoxyd,  Ger.)  Prep. 
1.  (P.  D.)  Persulphate  of  mercury  1  part ;  warm 
water  20  parts ;  triturats  together  in  an  earthen 
mortar,  wash  well  with  distilled  water,  drain  and 
dry. 

2.  Dissolve  mercury  in  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol  by  boiling  to  dryness,  fling  the  mass  into  hot 
water,  and  wash  and  dry  the  resulting  yellow  pow- 
der. 

Remarks.  The  heat  of  the  water  used  to  de- 
compose the  persulphate,  influences  the  shade  of 
color.  It  has  usually  a  lemon  yellow  color,  and  is 
used  both  as  a  pigment  and  in  medicine.  Dose. 
As  an  alterative  ^  gr.  to  1  gr. ;  as  an  emetic  3  to 
5  grs. ;  as  an  errhine  1  grain,  mixed  with  a  pinch 
of  liquorice  powder  or  mild  snuflT,  and  sniffed  up 
the  nose.     It  is  a  powerful  poison. 

II.  {Persulphate  of  Mercury.  Bipersulphats 
of  .do.  Hydrargyri  Persulphas,  P.  D.  Do.  Bi- 
sulphas.)  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Dissolve  mercury  6  parts 
m  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  6  parts  and  nitric 
acid  1  part,  by  boiling  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  until  the  mass  becomes  perfectly 
dry  and  white.     Used  to  make  calomel. 

Remarks.  When  2  parts  of  mercury  are  gently 
heated  in  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  protosulphats 
of  mercury  is  formed ;  but  if  the  solution  be  ef- 
fected by  a  strong  heat,  and  the  liquid  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  bisulvhate  of  the  peroxide 
(bipersulphate)  results.  When  this  sulphate  is 
thrown  into  hot  water,  decomposition  etisues,  and 
the  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury  is  precipitated, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bisulphate,  together  with  some 
free  sulphuric  acid,  remains  in  solution.  (Liebig.; 
Either  of  the  above  sulphates  should  be  entirely 
volatilized  by  heat 

MERCURY,  SULPHURETS  OF.  I.  (Pro- 
TosuLPUURET.)  Prep.  Transmit  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen through  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, or  through  water  in  which  calomel  is  sus- 
pended. A  black  powder.  This  is  the  pure  black 
sulphuret  or  protosulphuret. 
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IL  (Biniodide  of  mmary.  Druliodideof  da. 
Sid  iodidt  of  do.  Hydrargjfri  biniodidun,  P, 
L.  ^  E.     DiulB-iodure  de  mtrturc.  Ft.     Dep- 

Sit    wdi-<fyfcluilber,   Ger,)     Prtp.    1.     (P.   L.J 
ercury  ij ;  iodine  3i ;  alcobol  q.  e.,  (S  to  3  dn. ;) 


1   Ihfl  shade,  and  place  it   ij 


3.  PrecipiUlB  »  mlution  of  coinmvr  niblimiite, 
or  p»rnilrBte  nr  mereiiry,  by  auoilier  of  iodide  of 
potaaaium,  (voiding  excet*  of  oitlter  piecipitanl ; 
wuh  ind  dry  oa  before. 

Btmark:  The  luM  ia  the  roore  coDTenienl  pro- 
ctm;  bul  Ibg  Ediobureh  fonn  givM  tbe  moal 
■ighll;  prrpiralJDn.  When  luee  quanlil>«  of 
mercury  aud  iodine  «re  Iriliiraled  togrtber,  how- 
ever carefully, ao  much  heal  it  evolved  Ibal  a  con' 
■ideraUe  portion  of  the  iodine  ia  tolitiliied,  and 
the  opcrolor  nearly  anflncated  with  the  funies,  by 
which  meaoa  Ihe  prapartioni  of  the  ingredieoti  be- 
come ullerrd,  and  the  color  of  the  pinluct  ia  con- 
■equeully  Inferior.  Thia  melliod  ahould  therefore 
bo  only  sdopled  on  the  nnalt  acale.  It  !■  a  briflhl 
Bcnrlel  powder,  nluble  in  sicobol,  sad  in  HverJof 
llie  iudidra  uid  chloridea.  Don.  Onc-fiilnutb  t 
i  p..  diaaolved  In  alcohol,  or  made  into  if  pill,  i 
■crofula,  gypbilia,  &e.     It  ia  also  used  e<Iema[ly. 

III.  (Sttquiodide.)  Tbe  bright  yellow  povdt 
tliat  fortita  when  a  mixed  Hlution  of  protouilrale 
and  pemilralo  of  mercury  (the  lalter  in  eiceaa)  la 
precipitated  by  another  of  iodide  of  polunum. 
Hie  precipitate  sliould  be  purified  by  digeali 
a  conecntmled  aolulioa  of  coinmoa  aolt,  and 
waahed  and  dried. 

MERCURY,  lODURETED  BICHLORIDE 
OP.  Sum.  HvnuRovat  Biciiloiiduii  louuiiETtr 
Prtp.  (Lonsaigne.)  Add  a  aalutian  of  corrod' 
■ublirnale  to  nn  alcoholic  aoluliun  of  iodine  till  tl 
color  dinoppeaiii  gently  evaporate,  and  cryatallii 

MERCUKY.IODO-BICHLORIDEO 


Prep.  (Boullay.) 
a  aofuliDn  of  cor- 


Dinolve  biniodide  of  oiercnry 
rwlvc  iiibliniate,  and  cryalalliie.    *,■  Both  Ihe 
above  preparsliona  poMca*  coneideruble  remedial 
powen  ia  ccrtoia  complaiiil*,  but  their  preoi» 
lion  and  d(«es  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

MERCURY.  NITRATES  OF.  Fr,p. 
{Proloa^ratt  of  tHercHT^.)  Digtwt  mercury, 
BiceM,  IB  nitric  acid  diluted  with  3  limeo  iljwei, 
of  watei  until  the  acid  ia  latataled,  evaporate  i 
cryaUlIoe,  leaving  a  ^obule  of  mercury  in 
liquid.  By  re-ulution  in  water  acidulated  n 
nitnc  acid  and  ipontaueoua  evaporalian,  the  i 
may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure. 

II.  (Pirnitrate  of  mercury:)  By  di™itving 
mercury  in  oilric  acid  in  eicaa,  by  a  gentle  beat, 
■nd  ullowinv  the  eolulioa  to  cool  alowly.  priamalic 
cryalala  of  ihia  calt  are  obtaiBed. 

III.  (Subnilmtrofrntreitry.  Dittitrale  af  do. 
Hydrargyri  tnir  "    ""     ""      "   '  ' — -■- - 

tag  the  •otulkiu  in 


Rtmarki,  Tbia  preparation  ia  a  nllotr  powdnt. 
bat  Ihe  shade  varica  acooidjog  lo  iho  imoX  el  Iba 
'aler  employed  to  eflect  tbe  precipitalkn.  It  • 
irgely  sold  by  a  certain  metropolitan  ■  liiiliaal* 
dn^  houae,  at  an  eiorbilant  price,  mad  ia  ivcsM* 
ided  tor  the  oilemponmeaua  preparalioo  ol  Um 


nula  on  the  following  label  wbieb  ai 
:h  bottle: — "  HiuiiiKa.  BuinrTKia.     Tim  wra- 
ptri  of  Ihe  tainilnU  ofmtrcury  mixtJ  wtik  •■( 
mtt  of  titnpli  cerair,  mati  tit  u 
IraLoflkt] 

The  difference,  however,  belweeo  •oeh  ■ 
-ation,  and  the  ointment  of  the  ealle|e,  mi 
'ry  evident,  not  only  oa  lo  ila  •ppeafwi«e,  i 
id  general  pn^rtiea 


UHg.  Iifdrarg, 


igth,  arguing,  merely,  from  the  Weicbt 
d  contained  in  each.    In  Uw  ons,  tba  i 


of  Ik* 


>  comlnned  wiUi 

le  other,  the  mercury  eiial*  in  Uh 
all.  In  fact,  thia  itivtif-imtiitrd 
rargyri  nilrali..  P.  L.  (I)  pOMat. 
'rcary.  nor  of  lulric  aci 


a  prepon 


n  of  II 


many  of  iu  moM  aenarUe  and  ToluaUe  p) 
(Cooky.  Cbem..  iv.  .17*.) 

MERCURr.  OXIDES  OP.  Pr,/,.  1.  {Otidt 
af  Mercury.  Pralaxide  of  do.  Suioiidr  vf  do. 
Black  oxide  of  do.  Rray  lU.  da.  At*  do.  dt^ 
Pulrii  Hydrarruri  Cinntin.  Hydrargrri  Oty- 
dnm  Cineream,  P.  t.  1809  and  1^34.  Hydrat- 
gvri  Oxgdum.  P.  L.  1836.  ftydrargipi  Oiydmm 
liigrum,  P.  D.  Oxirfe  grti  dt  Mtrtlaf.  Ft. 
Scktcarteo  geoauetleo  Qutckfilher,  Gtt.)  I.  (P.  - 
L.1  Calomerjj  ;  lime  water  1  gallon  ;  mix.i^haM 
well,  decant  the  clear  after  anhaideMa,  raih 
with  diatilled  water,  dnun,  and  diy  ;  wn|i|Md  la 
bibnloua  paper,  in  the  air. 

S.  (P.  D.)  Sublimed  calomel  t  part ;  walM  a( 
caustic  potash  4  parti ;  triturate  togatbat.  wtrii 
and  dry  as  above. 

3.  (Donovan  and  Uebig.)  Bnakly  tiilarala  eala- 
met  in  a  mortal  wilh  pure  pota«a  in  rieoaa  ;  imk 
with  nifi'  water,  and  dry  in  Ihe  ahade. 

RemaTki.  The  above  oiide  b  a  vrr7  dark  pay 
or  black  powder  rapidly  soSeting  decompualioa 
when  exposed  lo  light,  becoming  olive  coloitd. 
from  a  portion  being  resolved  into  melaUiciti*rc«rT 
and  binoxide.  When  il  baa  a  gny  eolor  (a*  that 
of  the  ahopa  mially  has)  il  contains  unlecempeaBd 
calomel.  Tlie  beautiful  Alue-blaek  or  duk  alaU- 
blue  powder  prrparrd  by  decomposing  calgonl 
with  liquor  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  Ih*  liqogii 
of  ammonia  and  potoKs.  as  recommeaded  by  Hi. 
T)-taD  iu  the  Phanuaceulical  Joomal.  la  not  poi* 
proloiide  of  mercury,  but  a  miitare  of  that  oiid* 
in  variuble  proportions  with  pmla-ammonio-chlandt 
of  mercury,  aud  poaaesaea  much  moi*  power  Uiai 
the  pure  oiide.  Pare  protoiidi  of  aurnn, 
"  digested  for  a  abort  lime  in  dilute  tounalie  MJa; 
remaina  undisolved,  and  tbe  filtered  liquor  is  a«t 
allecled  by  solution  of  potiuva  or  by  oiaUte  «r  wa- 
monia.  It  ■  totally  soluble  In  scMie  aai,  aai 
entirely  diaipBled  by  beat."  (P,  I..)  At  a  aw^ 
cine,  pure  protoxide  of  mercury  ■  one  of  tba  mU- 
eM  of  llie  mercunak.  and  b  used  bolli  inlMaaB]' 
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and  exteraally,  but  chiefly  as  a  fumigant,  or  made 
into  an  ointment  Dose.  ^  gr.  to  3  grs.  twice  *a 
day. 

11.  (Binoxide  of  Mercury,  Deutoxide  of  do. 
Peroxide  of  do.  Red  oxide  of  do.)  Prep.  1. 
Br  PRECIPITATION.  (Hvdreurgyrt  Oxydum  Ru- 
krum,  P.  L.  1824.  Hydrargyri  Binoxydum,  P. 
Ifc  1836.)  Bichloride  of  mercury  Jiy ;  water  6 
pints;  disBoIye  and  precipitate  with  liquor  of.po- 
taasa  f^xxviij;  decant,  drain,  wash  in  distilled 
water,  and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat  (P.  L.) 

Remarks.  Binoxide  of  mercury  prepared  as 
above  has  a  bright  orange  red  color,  and  usually 
contains  a  little  combined  water ;  hence  its  readier 
solubility  in  acids  than  the  oxide  prepared  by  heat 
**  When  heated  sufficiently,  it  yields  oxygen,  and 
the  mercury  either  runs  into  globules,  or  is  totally 
dissipated.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid." 
(P.  L.)  The  preparation  of  the  shops  has  fre- 
quently a  brick-red  color,  arbing  from  too  little 
alkali  being  used.  In  medicine,  binoxide  of  mer- 
cury is  occasionally  used  as  an  escharotic,  either 
in  powder  or  made  into  an  ointment.  Doae.  To 
induce  saliyation,  ^  gr.  to  1  gr.,  combined  with 
opium. 

2.  By  calcination.  (Red  precipitate  per  Be. 
Calcined  Mercury.  Coagulated  do.  Oxide  de 
Mercure  rouge  par  le  feu,  Fr.  Rothes  Queck- 
silber  oxyd,  Ger.  Mer curium  pracipitatus  per  se. 
Mereurius  caldnatus,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrar gyrus 
calcinatus,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Oxydum 
Rubrum^  P.  D.  and  P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Place 
mercury  in  a  glass  yessel  having  a  narrow  mouth 
and  a  broad  bottom,  and  expose  it  to  a  heat  of 
about  600^  F;  until  it  is  converted  into  red  scales. 

Remarks.  The  above  process  is  very  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory,  as  it  requires  considerable  at- 
tention, and  generally  occupies  several  weeks  to 
complete  it  The  product  has  the  form  of  small 
brilliant  scales  of  a  ruby  red  color. 

3.     Br  CAliCINATION   OF   NiTRATE    OF   MerCURT. 

{Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  Red  precipitate.  Red 
precipitated  Mercury.  Mereurius  pr<ecipitatus 
ruber.  Do.  do.  Corrosivus,  P.  L.  1720.  mereu- 
rius corrosivus  ruber,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrargyrus 
Nitratus  Ruber,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Nitri- 
cO'Oxydum,  P.  L.  1809,  1824,  1836.  Hydrargy- 
rum oxydum  Rubrum,  P.  £.  Do.  do.  ffitricum, 
P.  D.  Oxyde  Mercure  rouge  par  VAcide  Ni- 
trique,  Fr.  Rotker  pracipitatat,  Ger.)  Prep. 
(P.  li.)  Mercury  lb.  iij  ;  nitric  acid  lb.  iss  ;  distilled 
water  2  pints  ;  mix,  dissolve  by  heat,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  powder,  and  calcine  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
with  a  gradually-increased  heat,  until  red  vapors 
cease  to  arise. 

Remarks.  The  processes  of  the  P.  E.  and  D.  are 
similar,  except  that  the  Dublin  College  directs  the 
evaporation  and  calcination  to  be  performed  in  the 
same  vessel,  without  powdering  or  stirring  the 
mass.  The  latter  process  is  said  by  Mr  Bancer  to 
yield  the  finest-colored  product ;  but  Mr.  Brande 
states,  that  "  the  nitrate  requires  to  be  constantly 
stirred  during  the  process,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed in  a  cast-iron  pot"  (Manual  of  Chem.) 
On  the  large  scale  the  evaporation  is  generally 
conducted  in  a  shallow  earthen  dish,  and  as  soon 
as  the  mass  becomes  dry,  a  second  dish  is  inverted 
awer  it,  and  the  calcination  continued  without  dis- 
turbance until  the  process  is  concluded.    The  heat 
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of  a  sand-bath  is  employed.  100  lbs.  of  mercury 
and  48  lbs.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*48,  yield  112  lbs. 
of  red  precipitate.     (Brande.) 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c  Red  precipitate  forms  bright 
red  crystalline  scales,  and  usually  contains  a  little 
undecomposed  pemitrate  of  mercury  ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  resembles  the  last  two  nreparations.  It  is 
more  generally  used  as  an  escharotic,  and  in  oint- 
ments, than  the  precipitated  oxide.  *<  Entirely 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid."  (P.  E.)  It  is  volatilized 
by  heat  without  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapors. 
**  Neither  lime  water  nor  sulphureted  hydrogen 
produce  any  change  in  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled."  (P.  L.)  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  it 
must  contain  about  2^  per  cent  of  nitric  acid. 

MERCURY,  PHOSPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Hy- 
DRARGTRi  Phosphas.  Prcp,  (Pm&  Ph.)  Precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  with  another 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  ; 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

MERCURY,  SULPHATES  OF.  I.  {Sub- 
sulphate  of  Mercury.  Yellow  do.  do.  Turpeth*s 
mineral.  Turbith^s  do.  Queen* s  yellow.  Tur- 
pethum  mineraU.  Hydrargyri  subsulohas.  Do. 
do.  fiatnis.  Hydrargyri  oxydum  sulphuricum, 
P.  D.  Mereurius  emeticus  fiavus.  Hydrargyrus 
vitriolatus.  Subsulphate  de  mercure,  Fr.  Gelbes 
SchwefeUaures  Quecksilberoxyd,  Ger.)  Prep. 
1.  (P.  D.)  Persulphate  of  mercury  1  part ;  warm 
water  20  parts  ;  triturate  together  in  an  earthen 
mortar,  wash  well  with  distilled  water,  drain  and 
dry. 

2.  Dissolve  mercury  in  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol  by  boiling  to  dryness,  fling  the  mass  into  hot 
water,  and  wash  and  dry  the  resulting  yellow  pow- 
der. 

Remarks.  The  heat  of  the  water  used  to  de- 
compose the  persulphate,  influences  the  shade  of 
color.  It  has  usually  a  lemon  yellow  color,  and  is 
used  both  as  a  pigment  and  in  medicine.  Dose. 
As  an  alterative  ^  gr.  to  1  gr. ;  as  an  emetic  3  to 
5  grs. ;  as  an  errhine  1  grain,  mixed  with  a  pinch 
of  liquorice  powder  or  mild  snuflT,  and  snifled  up 
the  nose.     It  is  a  powerful  poison. 

II.  {Persulphate  of  Mercury.  Bipersulphate 
of  .do.  Hydrargyri  Persulphas,  P.  D.  Do.  Bi- 
sulphas.)  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Dissolve  mercury  6  parts 
in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  6  parts  and  nitric 
acid  1  part,  by  boiling  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  until  the  mass  becomes  perfectly 
dry  and  white.     Used  to  make  calomel. 

Remarks.  When  2  parts  of  mercury  are  gently 
heated  in  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  protosulphate 
of  mercury  is  formed ;  but  if  the  solution  be  ef- 
fected by  a  strong  heat,  and  the  liquid  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  bisulvhate  of  the  peroxide 
(bipersulphate)  results.  When  this  sulphate  is 
thrown  into  hot  water,  decomposition  etisues,  and 
the  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury  is  precipitated, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bisulphate,  together  with  some 
free  sulphuric  acid,  remains  in  solution.  (Liebig.; 
Either  of  the  above  sulphates  should  be  entirely 
volatilized  by  heat. 

MERCURY,  SULPHURETS  OF.  I.  (Pro- 
TosuLPiiuRET.)  Prep.  Transmit  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen through  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, or  through  water  in  which  calomel  is  sus- 
pended. A  black  powder.  This  is  the  pure  black 
sulphuret  or  protosulphuret. 
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II.  (Biniodide  of  mercury.  Deutiodide  of  do. 
Red  iodide  of  do.  Hydrargyri  biniodidum,  P. 
!(.&£.  Deuto-iodure  de  mereuref  Ft.  Dop- 
pelt  iodi-aueckailber,  Ger.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.) 
Mercury  Jj ;  iodine  3x ;  alcohol  q.  a.,  (2  to  3  dn. ;) 
triturate  till  the  globules  of  mercurv  disappear, 
and  the  mixture  assumes  a  scarlet  cofori  then  dry 
in  the  shade,  and  place  it  in  a  well-stoppered 
vessel. 

2.  (P.  E.)  Mercury  Jij  ;  iodine  Jiss ;  spirit  q.  s. ; 
triturate  together  as  last,  and  dissolve  the  product 
in  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  1  gal- 
lon, by  brisk  ebullition,  filter  while  boiling  hot,  and 
wash  and  dry  the  crystals  that  are  deposited  as 
the  solution  cools. 

3.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  pemitrate  of  mercury,  by  another  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  avoiding  excess  of  either  precipitant ; 
wash  and  dry  as  before. 

Remarks.  The  last  is  the  more  convenient  pro- 
cess; but  the  Ekiinburffh  form  gives  the  most 
sightly  preparation.  When  large  quantities  of 
mercury  and  iodine  are  triturated  together,  how- 
ever carefully,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  iodine  is  volatilized,  and 
the  operator  neariy  suffi>cated  with  the  fun^es,  by 
which  means  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  be- 
come altered,  and  the  color  of  the  product  is  con- 
sequently inferior.  This  method  should  therefore 
be  only  adopted  on  the  small  scale.  It  is  a  bright 
scarlet  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  seven!  of 
the  iodides  and  chlorides.  Do9e.  One-sixteenth  to 
I  gr.,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  made  into  n^  pill,  in 
scrofula,  syphilis,  &jc.     It  is  also  used  externally. 

III.  {Seaquiodide.)  The  bright  yellow  powder 
that  forms  when  a  mixed  solution  of  protonitrate 
and  pemitrate  of  mercury  (the  latter  in  excess)  is 
precipitated  by  another  of  iodide  of  potassiunL 
The  precipitate  sliould  be  purified  by  digestion  m 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then 
washed  and  dried. 

MERCURY,  lODURETED  BICHLORIDE 
OF.  Syn.  Hydrargyri  Bichloridum  ioduretum. 
Prep.  (Lassaigne.)  Add  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  till  the 
color  disappears,  gently  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

MERCURY,  lODO.BICHLORIDE  OF.  Syn. 
Hydrargyri  iodo-bichlorioum.  Prep.  (BouUay.) 
DisRoIve  biniodide  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  crystallize.  *«*  Both  the 
above  preparations  possess  considerable  remedial 
powers  in  certain  complaints,  but  their  precise  ac- 
tion und  doses  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

MERCURY,  NITRATES  OF.  Prep.  I. 
{Protonitrate  of  mercury.)  Digest  mercury,  in 
except,  m  nitric  acid  diluted  with  4  times  its  weight 
of  water  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  evaporate  and 
crystallize,  feaving  a  globule  of  mercury  in  the 
liquid.  By  re-solution  in  water  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  salt 
may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure. 

II.  {Pemitrate  of  mercury.)  By  dissolving 
mercury  in  nitnc  acid  in  excess,  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  ullovving  the  solution  to  cool  slowly,  prismatic 
crystals  of  this  salt  are  obtained. 

III.  {Sub  nit  rate  of  mercury.     Dinitrate  of  do. 
Hydrargyri  eubnitras.)     Prepared  by  saturating  i 
nitric  acid  with  inercurj  by  heat,  and  then  throw- 
ing the  solution  into  water,  and  collecting  and  dry- ! 


ing  the  precipitate.  It  is  also  formed  when  tlie 
crystallized  pemitrate  of  mtrcury  is  pat  into  bol 
water. 

RemarkM.  This  preparation  is  a  yellow  powder, 
but  the  shade  varies  according  to  tbt  heat  of  tbs 
water  employed  to  efiect  the  precipitalioQ.  It  is 
largely  sold  by  a  certain  metropolitan  wbdesato 
drug  house,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  mmd  m  recon- 
roended  for  the  extemporaneous  preparatioD  of  tha 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  according  to  tha 
formula  on  the  following  label  which  aeeompanisi 
each  bottle : — **  Htdraro.  soiNrraAS.  Tw  serm- 
pleg  of  the  tubnitrate  of  mercury  mixed  with  mm 
ounce  of  simple  cerate^  make  ike  umg,  kfdrmrg. 
nitrat.  of  the  London  Pharmacoporia. 

The  difference,  however,  between  such  a  prep- 
aration, and  the  ointment  of  the  college,  must  bo 
veiY  evident,  not  only  as  to  its  appearanoe,  ■naU, 
and  general  properties,  but  also  as  to  ita  actaal 
strength,  arguing,  merely,  from  the  weight  of  tlM 
metal  contamed  in  each.  In  the  one,  the  mercu- 
ry is  combined  with  a  large  exoesa  of  nitric  acid« — 
in  the  other,  the  mercury  exists  in  the  state  of  a 
subsalt  In  fact,  this  newly-intented  mmguentwm 
hydrargyri  nitratie,  P.  h,  (?)  possesaes  neither  the 
quantity  of  mercury,  nor  of  nitric  acid,  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  betides  wanting 
many  of  its  most  sensible  and  valuable  properties. 
(Cooley,  Chem.,  iv.  374.) 

MERCURY,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  L  {Oxide 
of  Mercury.  Protoxide  of  do.  Suboxide  of  do. 
Black  oxide  of  do.  Gray  do.  do.  Ash  do.  do. 
Pulvi*  Hydrargyri  Cinereuo.  Hudrargyri  Oxy- 
dum  Cinereum,  P.  L.  1809  and  1894.  Hydrmr- 
gyri  Oxydum,  P.  h.  1836.  Hydrargwri  Oxydmm 
Ifigrum,  P.  D.  Oxide  gria  de  Mereure,  Ft. 
Schwarxee  geoauerteo  Queckoilber,  Ger.)  1.  (P. 
L.)  Calomel  Jj ;  lime  water  1  gallon  ;  mix,agitais 
well,  decant  the  clear  after  subsidence,  wash 
with  distilled  water,  drain,  and  dry ;  wrapped  in 
bibulous  paper,  in  the  air. 

2.  (P.  D.)  Sublimed  calomel  1  part ;  water  of 
caustic  potash  4  parts ;  triturate  together,  wash 
and  dry  as  above. 

3.  (Donovan  and  Liebig.)  Briskly  triturate  calo- 
mel in  a  mortar  with  pure  potassa  in  excess ;  wash 
with  cold  water,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

Remarks.  The  above  oxide  is  a  very  daik  gray 
or  black  powde^  rapidly  suffering  decomposition 
when  exposed  to  light,  becoming  olive  colored, 
from  a  portion  being  resolved  into  metallic  mercury 
and  binoxide.  When  it  has  a  gray  color  (as  that 
of  the  shops  usually  has)  it  contains  undecompooed 
calomel.  The  beautiful  blue-hlAck  or  dark  slate- 
blue  powder  prepared  by  decomposing  calomel 
with  liquor  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  the  liquoia 
of  ammonia  and  potassa,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Tyson  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  is  not  pure 
protoxide  of  mercury,  but  a  mixture  of  that  oxide 
ill  variable  proportions  with  proto-ammonio-chloride 
of  mercury,  and  possesses  much  more  power  than 
the  pure  oxide.  Pure  protoxide  of  mercury, 
*'  digested  for  a  short  time  in  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
remains  undissolved,  and  the  filtered  liqiuv  is  nst 
affected  by  solution  of  potassa  or  by  oxalate  of  am- 
monia. It  is  totally  soluble  in  acetic  add,  and 
entirely  dissipated  by  heat."  (P.  L.)  As  a  medi' 
eine^  pure  protoxide  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  mild- 
est of  the  mercurials,  and  is  used  both  intcroaBj 
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and  externally,  but  chiefly  as  a  fumigant,  or  made 
into  an  ointment  Do8e.  ^  gr.  to  3  grs.  twice  *a 
day. 

II.  (Binoxide  of  Mercury.  Deutoxide  of  do. 
Peroxide  of  do.  Red  oxide  of  do.)  Prep.  I. 
Br  PRECIPITATION.  {HydreuTgyri  Oxydum  Ru- 
brum,  P.  L.  1824.  Hyarargyri  Binoxydutn,  P. 
L.  1836.)  Bichloride  of  mercury  Jiv ;  water  6 
pints;  disBoIye  and  precipitate  with  liquor  of.po* 
taasa  fjxxviij;  decant,  drain,  wash  in  distilled 
water,  and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat  (P.  L.) 

Remarks.  Binoxide  of  mercury  prepared  as 
above  has  a  bright  orange  red  color,  and  usually 
contains  a  little  combined  water  ;  hence  its  readier 
solubility  in  acids  than  the  oxide  prepared  by  heat 
**  When  heated  sufficiently,  it  yields  oxygen,  and 
the  mercury  either  runs  into  globules,  or  is  totally 
dissipated.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid." 
(P.  L.)  The  preparation  of  the  shops  has  fre- 
quently a  brick-red  color,  arising  from  too  little 
alkaU  being  used.  In  medicine,  binoxide  of  mer- 
cury is  occasionally  used  as  an  escharotic,  either 
in  powder  or  made  into  an  ointment  Doae.  To 
induce  saliyation,  i  gr.  to  1  gr.,  combined  with 
opium. 

2.  Bt  calcination.  (Red  precipitate  per  »e. 
Calcined  Mercury.  Coagulated  do.  Oxide  de 
Mercure  rouge  par  le  feu,  Fr.  Rothea  Queck- 
either  oxyd.  Get.  Mercurius  pnecipitatua  per  ae. 
Mercuriua  calcinatua,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrargyrua 
calcinatua,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Oxydum 
Rubrum,  P.  D.  and  P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Place 
mercury  in  a  g^ass  vessel  having  a  narrow  mouth 
and  a  broad  bottom,  and  expose  it  to  a  heat  of 
about  600^  F.,  until  it  is  converted  into  red  scales. 

Remarka.  The  above  process  b  very  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory,  as  it  requires  considerable  at- 
tention, and  generally  occupies  aeveral  weeka  to 
complete  it  The  product  has  the  form  of  small 
brilliant  scales  of  a  ruby  red  color. 

3.  By  calcination  of  NrraATs  of  Mercurt. 
{Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  Red  precipitate.  Red 
precipitated  Mercury.  Mercuriua  prtacipitatua 
ruber.  Do.  do,  Corroaivua,  P.  L.  1720.  MercU' 
riua  corroaivua  ruber,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrargyrua 
Nitratua  Ruber,  P.  L.  178a  Hydrargyri  Nitn- 
cO'Oxydum,  P.  L.  1809,  1824,  1836.  Hydrargy- 
rum oxydum  Rubrum,  P.  E.  Do.  do.  ffitricum, 
P.  D.  Oxyde  Mercure  rouge  par  VAcide  Ni- 
trique,  Fr.  Rdther  prdcipitatat,  Ger.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Mercury  lb.  iij  ;  nitric  acid  lb.  iss  ;  distilled 
water  2  pints  ;  mix,  dissolve  by  heat,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  powder,  and  calcine  in  a  shallow  vessel, 
with  a  gradnally-mcreased  heat,  until  red  vapors 
cease  to  arise. 

Remarka.  The  procesMS  of  the  P.  E.  and  D.  are 
similar,  except  that  the  Dublin  College  directs  the 
evaporation  and  calcination  to  be  performed  in  the 
same  vessel,  without  powdering  or  stirring  the 
mass.  The  latter  process  is  said  by  Mr  Barker  to 
yield  the  finest-colored  product ;  but  Mr.  Brande 
states,  that  "  the  nitrate  requires  to  be  conatantly 
stirred  during  the  process,  which  is  usually  per- 
formed in  a  cast-iron  pot"  (Manual  of  Chem.) 
On  the  large  scale  the  evaporation  is  generally 
conducted  in  a  shallow  earthen  dish,  and  as  soon 
as  the  mass  becomes  dry,  a  second  dish  is  inverted 
over  it,  and  the  calcination  continued  without  dis- 
turbance until  the  process  is  concluded.   The  heat 
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of  a  sand-bath  is  employed.  100  lbs.  of  mercury 
and  48  lbs.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*48,  yield  112  lbs. 
of  red  precipitate.     (Brande.) 

Prop.,  Usee,  ^c.  Red  precipitate  forms  bright 
red  crystalline  scales,  and  usually  contains  a  little 
undecomposed  pemitrate  of  mercury  ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  resembles  the  last  twopreparations.  It  b 
more  generally  used  as  an  escmrotic,  and  in  oint- 
ments, than  the  precipitated  oxide.  **  Entirely 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid."  (P.  E.)  It  b  volatilized 
by  heat  without  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapors. 
"  Neither  lime  water  nor  sulphureted  hydrogen 
produce  any  change  in  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled."  (P.  L.)  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  it 
must  contain  about  2^  per  cent  of  nitric  acid. 

MERCURY,  PHOSPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Hv- 
DRARGTRi  PHoepHA&  Prep,  (Pru&  Ph.)  Precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  with  another 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  ; 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

MERCURY,  SULPHATES  OF.  I.  (Sub- 
aulphate  of  Mercury.  Yellow  do.  do.  Turpeth*a 
mineral.  Turbith*a  do.  Queen^ a  yellow.  Tur- 
pethum  minerale.  Hydrargyri  aubaulphaa.  Do. 
do.  flavua.  Hydrargyri  oxydum  aulphuricum, 
P.  D.  Mercuriua  emtticua  fiavua.  Hydrargyrua 
vitriolatua.  Subaulphate  de  mercure,  Fr.  Gelbea 
Schwefelaaurea  Queckailberoxyd,  Ger.)  Prep. 
1.  (P.  D.)  Persulphate  of  mercury  1  part ;  warm 
water  20  parts  ;  triturate  together  in  an  earthen 
mortar,  wash  well  with  distilled  water,  drain  and 
dry. 

2.  Dissolve  mercury  in  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol  by  boiling  to  dryness,  fling  the  mass  into  hot 
water,  and  wash  and  dry  the  resulting  yellow  pow- 
der. 

Remarka.  The  heat  of  the  water  used  to  de- 
compose the  persulphate,  influences  the  shade  of 
color.  It  has  usually  a  lemon  yellow  color,  and  b 
used  both  as  a  pigment  and  in  medicine.  Doae. 
As  an  alterative  j  gr.  to  1  gr. ;  as  an  emetic  3  to 
5  grs. ;  as  an  errhine  1  grain,  mixed  with  a  pinch 
of  liquorice  powder  or  mild  snuflT,  and  sni^d  up 
the  nose.     It  b  a  powerful  poiaon. 

II.  (Peraulphate  of  Mercury.  Biperaulphata 
ofjdo.  Hydrargyri  Peraulphaa,  P.  D.  Do.  Bi- 
aulphaa.)  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Dissolve  mercury  6  parts 
in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  6  parts  and  nitric 
acid  1  part,  by  boiling  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  until  the  mass  become  perfectly 
dry  and  white.     Uaed  to  make  calomel. 

Remarka.  When  2  parts  of  mercury  are  gently 
heated  in  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  protoauTphate 
of  mercury  b  formed  ;  but  if  the  solution  be  ef- 
fected by  a  strong  heat,  and  the  liquid  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  biaulphate  of  the  peroxide 
(bipersulphate)  results.  When  thb  sulphate  b 
thrown  into  hot  water,  decomposition  ensues,  and 
the  yellow  aubaulphate  of  mercury  b  precipitated, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bbulphate,  together  with  some 
free  sulphuric  acid,  remains  in  solution.  (Liebig.; 
Either  of  the  above  sulphates  should  be  entirely 
volatilized  by  heat 

MERCURY,  SULPHURETS  OF.  I.  (Pro- 
TosuLPiiuRET.)  Prep.  Transmit  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen through  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, or  through  water  in  which  calomel  b  sus- 
pended. A  black  powder.  Thb  b  the  pure  black 
aulphuret  or  protoaulphuret. 
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II.  {Bisulphuret  of  mercury.  Red  sulphuret 
of  do.  Factitious  cinnabar.  VermilioTu  Cin- 
nabaria  factUia^  P.  L.  1745.  HydrargyruB  sul- 
phuratu9  ruber,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  biml- 
phuretum  rubrum,  P.  L.  1809  &  1824.    Hydrar- 

Sfri  eulphuretum,  P.  L.  1836.  tiwdfiapt,  Gr. 
eutosulphure  de  tnercure  ;  sulphure  de  mercwre 
rouge,  Fr.  Zinnalrr,  Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Mer- 
cury lb.  ij  ;  sulphur  Jv ;  melt  together,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  till  the  mixture  swella  up,  then  cover 
the  vewct,  remove  it  from  the  heat,  and  when 
cold,  powder  and  sublime.  The  formuls  of  the 
other  collegee  are  similar. 

Remarks.  Bisulphuret  of  mercury  has  a  dark- 
red  semi-crystalline  appearance  in  the  mass,  but 
acquires  a  brilliant  scarlet  color  by  powdering.  It 
is  tasteless,  odoriess,  and  insoluble.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  pigment ;  but  it  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine  as  a  diaphoretic  and  vermifuge,  and  in 
some  cutaneous  diseases,  and  gout  Dose.  10  to 
30  grs. ;  as  a  fumigative  9j  or  3ij  thrown  on  a 
red-hot  iron.  When  pure,  **  it  is  totally  dissipated 
by  heat ;  and  on  potash  being  added  to  it,  runs 
into  globules  of  mercury.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
or  muriatic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  them. 
Spirit,  water,  or  acetic  acid  digested  on  it,  acquires 
no  color,  nor  is  either  of  these  menstrua  afterwards 
affected  by  iodide  of  potassium.*'     (P.  L.)     See 

VCRMIUON. 

MERCURY,  BLACK  SULPHURET.  Syn. 
Bisulphuret  of  Mcrcury  wrrn  Sulphur.  Ethi- 
ops  Mineral,  ^thiops  mineralis,  (P.  Ia  1745.) 
Htdrargyrus  cum  Sulphurs,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Hy- 
drargyrum Sulphuretum  nigrum,  (P.  L.  1824  & 
P.  D.)  Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  cum  Sulphurs, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Sulphurs  de  Mercurs  noir,  {Fr.) 
SciiWARZEs  ScHWEPELQUscKsiLBER,  {Ger.)  This 
is  properly  a  mixture  of  bisulphuret  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  in  variable  quantities.  The  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges  order  it  to  be  prepared  by  tritura- 
ting together  in  a  mortar  equal  parts  of  mercury 
and  sulphur  until  globules  are  no  longer  visible. 
On  the  large  scale,  it  is  generally  made  by  melting 
the  ingredients  together,  and  afterwards  reducing 
the  mass  to  fine  powder  in  a  mill  or  mortar. 

Pur.,  Usee,  ^c.  Ethiope  mineral  is  a  heavy 
black  powder.  It  is  frequently  imperfectly  pre- 
pared, and  sometimes  adulterated.  If  it  contain 
free  mercury,  it  will  stain  a  piece  of  bright  copper 
or  gold  white  when  rubbed  on  it;  if  it  contain 
charcoal,  blacklead,  or  bone  black,  these  will  re- 
main behind  when  it  is  heated.  Its  sp.  gr.  will  in- 
dicate whether  it  contains  the  proper  quantity  of 
mercury.  When  pure  it  is  totally  dissipated  by 
heat,  (without  incandescence,)  no  charcoal  or  phos- 
phate of  lime  being  leA.  (P.  L)  It  has  been  said 
to  be  v(>rmifuge  and  alterative,  and  has  been  used 
in  some  cutaneous  and  glandular  diseases,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  inert     Dose  5  to  30  grs. 

MESITULE.  This  name  has  been  applied  by 
Kane  to  the  theoretical  organic  radical  of  which 
acetone  is  presumed  to  be  the  hydrated  oxide. 
Chloride  of  mesitule  is  made  by  acting  on  acetone 
with  perchloride  of  phosphorus ;  and  this  com- 
pound, by  the  action  of  pure  potassa  water,  yields 
chloride  of  potassium  and  oxide  of  mesitule.  Me- 
sitylene  is  obtained  with  other  products  when 
acetone  is  distilled  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
(Kane.) 


MESOXALIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  fonnad 
with  other  products  when  a  saturated  solutioa  af 
alloxanate  of  barj'ta  or  strontia  is  heated  to  thm 
boiling  point  It  posse  asca  but  little  practical  im- 
portance. 

METACETONE.  A  cdoriev,  ethereal  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sugar 
and  8  parts  of  finely-powdered  quicklime  at  a  heal 
of  about  285°,  and  adding  water  to  the  product 

METALDEHYDE.  The  volatile  prismatic 
crystals  that  form  in  aldehyde  when  kepA  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohoL 

METALLOIDS.  (From  |.(r«XAw,  a  metml  aod 
itiof,  form.)  In  Chemistry,  non-metallic  inflam- 
mable bodies,  as  sulphur,  f^osphonia,  &c.  Tha 
metallic  bases  of  the  alkalis  and  eartiw  have  alsa 
been  called  metalloids,  but  are  noore  properly 
termed  metals. 

METALS.  Syn.  Metauz,  (Fr.)  Metalls, 
{Ger.)  From  metallum,  or  fttrmXX^w,  a  metaL  la 
Chemistry,  metals  ara  electro-positive  bodies, 
which  ara  distinguished  by  their  weight,  lustre, 
fusibility,  and  power  of  conducting  electricity.  AO 
the  metals  ara  chemical  elemenlSL  'Dieir  individ- 
ual or  distinctive  charactera  will  be  fouud  described 
in  their  alphabetical  places. 

METAMARGARIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  form- 
ed along  with  metoUic  acid  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  on  twice  its  weight  of  olive  oil. 

METAPHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Prepared  by 
burning  phosphorus  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas,  «r 
heating  to  redness  a  concentrated  solution  of  phos- 
phoric, or  pyrophosphoric  acid.  The  latter  naods 
of  preparation  yiel<fa  a  hydrated  acid.  It  produ- 
ces precipitates  in  solutions  of  most  of  the  bases, 
which  are  metapkospkatea.  The  metaphospbats 
of  soda  is  formed  when  pyrophosphate  of  soda  ii 
heated  to  low  redness.     It  is  deliquescent 

METHEGLIN.  (From  metk,  Ger.,  mead.) 
Syn.  HvDROMRL  vl««osum.  Prep.  Honey  1  owl; 
water  24  gallons ;  mix  in  a  cask,  and  stir  duly 
until  dissolved,  then  add  yeast  1  pint,  and  hops  1 
lb.,  previously  boiled  in  water  1  gallon,  along  with 
water  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  1  barrel ;  mix 
well,  and  ferment  Contains  on  the  average  about 
7  to  8g  of  alcohol.  Mead  and  metheglin  are  fre* 
quently  confounded  together. 

METH IONIC  ACID.  A  sour  liquid,  obtained 
from  methionate  of  baryta,  in  the  same  way  m 
isethionic  acid  is  from  isethionate  of  baryta. 

METHIONATE  OF  BARYTA.  Prep.  Sato- 
rate  ether  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  dilott 
with  water,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  when  nearly  about  to  crystallize  add  an  eqasi 
bulk  of  alcohol ;  methionate  of  baryta  will  be  {»*- 
cipitated,  and  may  be  purified  by  re-solution  sad 
crystallization.  Resembles  chlorate  of  potash,  aad 
is  soluble  in  water. 

ME  rillJLE.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  py- 
roxilic  spirit  Iodide,  chloride,  bromide,  fluor>de. 
and  sulphuret  of  methule  have  been  formed.  '^Scs 
PvRoxiuc  Spirit.) 

METHULE,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Hydrate  or 
Mrthyunb.  Methylic  Ether.  Prep.  DirtH  • 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  pyroxilic  spirit  aad 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  pass  the  evolved  vapofs  fini 
through  milk  of  lime,  and  then  througli  a  aiw*  <d 
WooLTs  bottles,   containing  watar.    Th^  wat« 
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most  then  be  gently  heated,  and  the  gas  collected 
over  mercury.  It  may  be  dried  and  deprived  of 
undecoropoeed  pyroxilic  spirit  by  pure  potaasa. 
Water  absorbs  37  times  its  volume  of  this  gas. 
When  this  gas  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  va- 
por of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  unites  with  the 
Utter,  forming  tulphaie  of  tnethule, 

METHYLAL.  A  peculiar  ethereal  liquid  ob- 
tained  along  with  other  products  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  pyroxilic  spirit,  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
manranese. 

METHYLENE.  A  peculiar  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon,  obtained  from  pyroxilic  spirit 

MICROCOSMIC  SALT.  Prep.  Mix  equal 
parts  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  am- 
monia in  solution,  evaporate  and  crystallize.  A 
■light  exce«  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  aids  the 
crystallixation.     Used  in  blowpipe  assays. 

MICROSCOPE.  The  use  of  a  brilliant  port- 
fire has  been  lately  adopted  with  considerable  suc- 
ceas-as  a  substitute  for  the  lime-light  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  microscope.  A  clear  and  powerful  light 
may  be  thus  produced  at  very  little  expense  and 
trouble.  A  single  microscope  may  be  very  easily 
obtained  by  piercing  a  small  round  hple  in  a  slip 
of  metal,  and  introducing  into  it  a  drop  of  water, 
which  will  immediately  assume  a  globular  form  on 
each  side  of  the  metal,  and  possess  considerable 
magnifying  power.  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye 
of  a  minnow  may  also  be  used. 

MILK.  Syn.  Lac,  (Lat.)  Lait,  (FV.)  Milch, 
{Otr.)  The  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  its  being  alone  sufficient  to  sup- 
port and  increase  the  growth  of  the  young  of  every 
species  of  mammalia  ;  at  once  supplying  materials 
for  the  formation  of  the  osseous,  fleshy,  and  liquid 
portions  of  the  body.  Cow*s  milk,  of  average 
quality,  contains  from  10  to  12S  of  solid  matter 
when  evaporated  to  dr}'ne88  by  steam  heat,  and 
haa  the  mean  sp.  gr.  1*030 ;  while  that  of  the 
skimmed  milk  is  about  1*035 ;  and  of  the  cream 
1*0244.  (Ure.)  The  average  cream  of  cow's  milk 
contains  4*51  of  butter,  3-5(  of  curd,  and  92g  of 
whey.  (Berzelius.)  The  skimmed  milk  consists 
of  water  92*9g,  curd  2-8},  sugar  of  milk  3-5g,  lac- 
tic acid,  lactate  of  potash,  and  a  trace  of  lactate 
of  ircm  0*6|,  muriate  and  phosphate  of  potash  and 
earthy  phosphates  (lime)  0'2S.  (Berzelius.) 

Milk  may  be  preserved  in  stout  well -corked  and 
wired  bottles  by  heating  them  to  the  boiling  point 
in  a  water-bath,  by  which  the  small  quantity  of 
enclosed  air  becomes  decomposed.  Milk,  or  green 
gooseberries,  or  peas,  thus  treated,  will  keep  for  2 
yean.  Some  persons  add  a  few  grains  of  calcined 
magnesia  to  each  bottle  of  milk  before  corking  it 
(See  Cows,  Cream,  Dairy,  CmEEss,  Sec.) 

*«*  Milk  should  not  be  kept  in  lead  or  zinc  ves- 
sels, as  it  speedily  dissolves  a  portion  of  those 
metala 

MILK,  ELEPHANT'S.  Syn.  Urine  d»Ele- 
FHAirr.  Prep.  Gum  benzoin  2  oz. ;  rectified  spir- 
its of  wine  1  pint ;  dissolve ;  add  boiling  water  2^ 
pints,  agitate  for  5  minutes  in  a  strong  corked  bot- 
tle, and  when  cold,  strain,  and  add  lump  sugar 
H  lb. 

MILK  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  LaoRobm.  Prep. 
I.  {English.)  a.  Liquor  of  potassa,  oil  of  almonds, 
and  hot  water,  of  each  1  oz. ;  agitate  till  perfectly 
;  tben  add  rose  w%ter  3  01. ;  and  again  agi- 


tate well. — 6.  To  the  last  add  orange-flower  water 
^  OZ.—C.  To  either  the  first  or  second  add  essence 
of  bergamot  1  dr. — d.  Blanched  Jflldan  almonds  4 
oz. ;  oil  of  almonds,  Castile  soap,  and  white  wax, 
of  each  \  oz. ;  spermaceti  1  dr. ;  make  an  emul- 
sion with  rose  water  1^  lb.;  strain,  and  add  oil  of 
lavender  15  drops,  dissolved  iQ-fectified  spirit  8  oz. ; 
mix.  This  keeps  well.— «.  Either  of  the  last  may 
be  diversified  by  adding  a  little  tincture  of  benzoin, 
or  bitter  almonds,  or  by  substituting  elder-flower 
water  for  rose  water. 

II.  {French.)  Rose  water  I  quart ;  tinctures  of 
benzoin  and  storax,  of  each  1  oz. ;  sphrit  of  roses  \ 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  2  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  (German.)  Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead 
(P.  L.)  and  spirits  of  lavender,  of  each  1  oz. ;  rose 
water  6  oz. ;  soil  water  1  pint ;  mix. 

Remarki.  All  the  above  are  used  as  cosmetic 
washes. 

MINCE  MEAT.  (In  Cookery.)  Prep.  Stoned 
raisins,  currants,  sugar,  and  suet,  of  each  2  lbs. ; 
sultana  raisins,  boiled  beef,  (lean  and  tender,)  of 
each  1  lb. ;  apples  4  lbs. ;  juice  of  2  lemons ;  the 
rind  of  one  lemon  chopped  very  fine ;  mixed  spice 
\  lb. ;  candied  citron  and  lemon  peel,  of  each  2  oi. ; 
brandy  a  glass  or  two ;  chop  the  whole  very  fine. 
It  may  be  varied  by  adding  other  spice  or  flavor- 
ing, and  the  addition  of  eggs,  or  the  substitution  of 
chopped  fowl  or  veal  for  beef,  according  to  fancy. 

MINERAL  MARMORATUM.  L  Anhy- 
drous  phosphoric  acid  48  grs. ;  pure  caustic  lime  52 
grs. ;  both  finely  pulverized;  mix  rapidly  in  a  mortar. 

*«*  This  powder  soon  becomes  moist ;  it  must 
therefore  be  brought  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  which  has  been  cleaned  and 
dried ;  the  powder  is  to  be  well  pressed  into  the 
cavity,  smoothed  oflT,  and  moistened  on  its  surface. 
It  is  white  and  durable,  and  soon  acquires  great 
hardness.  In  its  composition  it  resembles  the  nat- 
ural earthy  matter  of  the  teeth.  (Lancet) 

II.  Mix  a  little  finely-powdered  glass  with  some 
mineral  tfuccedaneum.  (No.  II.)  Inferior  to  the 
last,  and  dark  colored. 

MINERAL  METALLIC  CEMENT.  Prep. 
Add  finely -levigated  steel  filings  to  some  mineral 
»uccedaneum.  (No.  II.)  Used  to  fill  hollow  teeth. 
Dark  colored;  inferior  to  the  mineral  marmora- 
tum. 

MINERAL  SUCCEDANEUM.  Prep.  1. 
Heat  gold  in  a  bright  iron  ladle,  and  add  enough 
pure  mercury  to  render  it  of  a  doughy  consistence 
at  the  heat  of  hot  water.  For  use,  a  little  must  be 
kneaded  as  hot  as  possible  in  the  hand  dud  wedged 
into  the  cavities  of  the  teeth.  Keeps  its  color 
well. 

II.  A  mixture  of  tinfoil  and  quicksilver.  As  last 
Turns  dark.    All  the  above  are  used  by  dentists. 

MINIUM.  Syn.  Red  Lead.  Red  Oxide  or 
Lead.  Minium,  (FV.)  Mknnage,  (Ger.)  Plumbi 
oxTDUM  Rdbrum,  (Lot.)  Prep.  The  best  red  lead 
is  prepared  by  exposing  ground  and  elutriated  mas- 
sacot,  or  dross  of  lead,  in  shallow  iron  trays,  (about 
12  inches  square,  and  about  4  or  5  inches  deep,) 
piled  up  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
to  a  heat  of  about  600  to  650°,  and  occasionally 
stirring  about  till  it  acquires  the  proper  color.  The 
furnace  employed  for  the  preparation  of  massicot 
during  the  day,  usually  poaesscs  sufficie%  residu- 
ary heat  during  the  night  for  thie  proceM^^  ^^VsKSBk 
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foal  is  saved.  Lead  for  the  above  porpooe  should 
be  as  pure  as  possible.  Uted  as  a  pigment*  and 
to  make  plastooL 

MITHRIDATIUM.  Stfn.  Conpbctio  Damo- 
CRATis,  (P.  L.  1746.)  This  consisted  of  no  fewer 
than  forty 'five  ingredients,  and  contained  1  gr.  of 
opium  in  each  {ss. 

MIXTURE.  Sfn.  Mistuka,  (Lot.)  (In 
Pharmacy.)  A  compound  liquid  medicine,  taken 
in  divided  doses.  Mixtures  are  usually  extempo* 
raneous  preparations,  and  in  prescribing  them,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bring  together  substances 
that  decompose  each  other,  nor  to  order  heavy 
powders  that  speedily  separate  by  subsidence. 
Emulsions,  juleps,  and  mucilages,  are  included  un- 
der this  head  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia.  Mixtures  are  usually  diq>ensed  in 
flat  octagonal  6  or  8  oz.  bottles,  with  long  necks, 
or  in  regular  octagons,  with  short  necks,  having 
the  doses  marked  ou  the  glass,  to  which  the  strength 
of  the  medicine  is  made  to  correspond.  (See 
Dradghts,  Emulsions,  Juleps.) 

MIXTURE,  ALKALINE.  Syn.  Mibtura 
Alkauna.  Prep.  Liquor  of  potassa  Siss ;  tincture 
of  opium  3j ;  spirit  of  nutmeg  3ij  ;  water  Jvas ; 
mix.  Anodyne  and  antacid.  Dose.  1  to  3  table- 
spoonfuls  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  flatulence,  dyspep- 
Ma,  heartburn,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  ALMOND.  Syn.  Milk  op  Al- 
MONDs ;  Emulsion  op  do.  M.  Amtodaljb,  (P.  L.) 
M.  Amygdalarum,  (P.  E.  and  D.)  Lao  Amyg- 
dala Prep.  L  (P.  L.)  Confection  of  almonds 
Jiias ;  distilled  water  I  pint ;  gradually  mix,  tritu- 
rating all  the  time  in  a  mortar,  then  strain  through 
linen. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Sweet  almonds  Jij  3ij ;  blanch,  add 
white  sugar  ^v ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  further 
add  mucilage  f  Jss,  (or  powdered  gum  3iij  ;)  mix 
well,  then  triturate  with  water  1  quart,  gradually 
added,  and  strain. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  3im ;  do. 
bitter  almonds  3ij  ;  sugar  Jhs  ;  water  Jxxxij. 

IV.  (Pcrcira.)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  3iv ; 
powdered  gum  3j  ;  white  sugar  3ij  ;  water  f  Jviss. 

Remarks.  The  last  formula  produces  the  article 
usually  employed  in  dispensing  in  the  sho|is.  The 
addition  of  a  little  more  sugar  renders  it  pleasanter ; 
and  a  small  quantity  of  bitter  almonds,  as  in  the 
Dublin  form,  or  a  drachm  or  two  of  rose  or  orange- 
flower  water,  may  occasionally  be  added  to  diver- 
sify the  flavor.  Do8e.  3  or  3  tablespoonfuls  ad  Ji- 
bitum,  as  a  demulcent  and  emollient  in  coughs  and 
colds,  or  a.s  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicines. 

MIXTURE,  AMMONIA.  Syn.  M.  Ammo- 
Ni.E  CARBONATiH.  Prep.  (St  B.  II.)  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  ^\'}  ;  pimento  water  f  ^iv  ;  pure  water 
f^vj;  mix.  Do8e.  1  or  3  tablesiwonfuls  3  or  4 
timeii  a  day,  in  heartburn,  dyspopeia,  headache, 
&.C.,  accompanied  by  lowness  of  8piritii. 

MIXTURE,  ACETATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
Syn.  M.  Ammonia  Acetatis.  Prep.  A  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia  Jiss ;  nitre  3'\'}  ;  camphor 
mixture  Jvj ;  rose  sirup  Jss ;  mix.  Dote.  1  to  3 
tablespoonfuls  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic in  inflammatory  fevers,  &.4:. 

MIXTURE,  AMMONIACUM.     Syn.   Milk 

'  OF  Ammoniaci'm.     Emulsion*  or  ih).     Lac  Ammo- 

MACL     M.  Ammoniaci,  (P.  L.  and  D.)     Prep>  (P. 

L.)  Ammoniacum  3v;  water  1  pint;  gradoaUy 


mix,  by  trituration,  and  strain  through  lineB.  D9m, 
f  Jss  to  f^,  either  alone  or  combined  with  aqoills 
or  ipecacuanha,  as  an  expectorant  and  demolceat 
in  chronic  coughs,  humoral  asthma,  4lc 

MIXTURE,  ANODYNE.  Sym.  Bf.  Amody- 
NA.  JuLBP  Calmanb.  Prep,  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Sirup 
of  opium  3ij  ;  sirup  of  orange  flowen  3tj  ;  leUuoo 
water  hr ;  mix.  To  allay  pain,  indnee  sleep,  6cc 
IL  Prepared  chalk  3ij ;  sirup  of  poppies  5J ; 
fetid  spirit  of  ammonia  3ias ;  oils  of  dill  and  ani- 
seed, of  each  3  drops ;  water  Jivas  ;  mix.  Ihm. 
A  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  the  dianiMra 
of  infants  accompanied  with  pain. 

MIXTURE,  ANTACID.  Syn.  M.  Antah. 
DA.  Prep.  I.  (Ryan.)  Solution  of  potaasa  foij: 
lime  water  f  Jviij  ;  calcined  magnesia  3j ;  od  of 
peppermint  5  drops;  tinct  of  opium  fSj;  mix. 
Dose.  1  to  3  tablespoonfuls  3  or  4  times  daily  in 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  acidity,  &<c 

II.  (Collier.) — a.  Prepared  chalk  3ij ;  eompooDd 
tincture  of  cardamoms  Jits ;  tincture  oi  ginger  f  5ij : 
pimento  water  Jvj ;  mix.  Stimulant,  antacid. 
Dose.  3  tablespoonfids  every  second  or  third  hoar, 
in  diarrhcEa  accompanied  with  acidity,  after  sur- 
feits, 6tc.— ^.  Chalk  mixture  f  Jv;  tioctaree  of  ca- 
techu and  cinnamon,  of  each  Jss;  mix.  Ihte, 
I  or  3  tablespoonfuls  after  every  liqaid  dejectioo  ia 
diarrhoBa. 

MIXTURE,  ANTICROUPAL.  Sya.  M.Se. 
negjb.  Prep.  (Jadelot)  Infumon  of  aenega  Jiv; 
sirup  of  ipecacuanha  3j  ;  oxymel  of  aottills  3iij ; 
tartarized  antimony  1^  grs. ;  mix.  llosr.  By 
spoonfuls  in  croup. 

MIXTURE,  ANTI-EPILEPTIC.  Syn.  M. 
ANTi-RnLEPTiCA.  Prep.  (M.  Lemoine.)  Liquor 
of  ammonia  IS  drops  ;  sirup  of  orange  flowen  ^ : 
distilled  water  of  Linden  flowers  ^ij  ;  do^  of  cherry 
laurel  Jis ;  mix.  According  to  M.  Lemoine,  thv 
is  a  specific  in  epilepsy. 

MIXTURE,  ANTIHYSTERIC.  Syn.  M. 
Antiuysterica.  Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Sump  of 
wormwood  Jj  ;  tincture  of  castor  Sm ;  valehaa 
water  and  orange -flower  water,  of  each  Jij  ;  ether 
3j ;  mix. 

II.  Asafrctida  3j ;  peppennint  water  ^vj  ;  trita- 
rate  together,  then  add  ammoniated  tincture  of 
valerian  3ij ;  tincture  of  castor  3iij  ;  sulphuric  ethrf 
3iHH  ;  mix.     Dote.  Jsn,  3  or  4  times  daily. 

MIXTURE,  ANTlSCROFrU>US.  Syn. 
M.  A.NTiscRonrLOSA.  Prep.  Tincture  of  bichkMidr 
of  gold  30  drops;  tincture  of  iodine  40  drops: 
tincture  of  gentian  3j ;  simple  sirup  3vij ;  rote 
water  Jv ;  mix.  Doee.  A  dessert-i^Moaful  3  or  3 
times  daily,  observing  to  shake  the  bottle  before 
pouring  out  the  liquid.  *«*  The  writer  of  Ih* 
article  has  seen  repeated  instances  of  the  exceUrst 
effects  of  this  medicine  in  scrofula,  s}'philis,  %od 
various  glandular  diseases. 

MIXTURE,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Syn.  .U 
ANTisrASMooiCA.  Prep.  I.  (Collier.)  a.  Asafirtida 
and  camphor  mixtures,  of  each  fjiiss;  tincture  cf 
valerian  f  ^ ;  mix.  Dose.  1  tablespoonfol  ever; 
third  or  fourth  hour.  6.  Fetid  spirit  of  ammoouu 
sirup  of  saffron,  and  tincture  of  valerian,  of  eadi 
f3iij ;  camphor  mixture  C^vm;  mix.  Dost.  !3«r 
3  tablespoonfuls  an  above. 

II.  Tincture  of  castor  3j  ;  sulphuric  ether  aod 
laudanum,  of  each   10  drops;    cinnamon  wi 
f  Jiss ;  mix  for  a  dose,  to  be  taken  thnoa  a  day. 
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III.  Volatile  tincture  of  valerian,  and  tincture 
of  castor,  of  each  3v ;  tincture  of  henbane  3ij ; 
peppermint  water  and  camphor  mixture,  of  each 
5iiaB ;  mix.     Dote,  1  tableepoonful  3  or  4  times  a 

MIXTURE,  APERIENT.  Syn.  M.  Ape- 
mniva.  Prep,  I,  (Abemethy.)  Epeom  salts  3iy ; 
mamia  3ij ;  infosioii  of  senna  f3vj ;  tinctuse  of 
S0ima  f3ij  ;  spearmint  water  f^  ;  pure  water  f^ij ; 
mix.  Dose,'  A  wine-glassful  or  more.  (See  Bulck 
Dbauoht.) 

II.  (Collier.)  Sulphate  of  iron  3j ;  Epsom  salts 
3j ;  pennyroyal  water  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Doee.  A 
wine-glassful  twice  a  day  in  atonic  amenorrhosa. 

MIXTURE,  AROMATIC.  Syn,  M.  Aao- 
HATiCA.  Potion  aromatiquk,  {Fr,)  Prep,  I.  (P. 
Cod.)  Sirup  of  clove-gillyflower  ^  ;  spirits  of 
chmamon  3iv ;  confection  of  hyacinth  3ij ;  pep- 
permint and  orange-flower  water,  of  each  Jij; 
mix. 

II.  (St  B.  H.)  Aromatic  confection  3iiss ;  pure 
water  f  Jv ;  pimento  water  f  Jiij  ;  mix.  An  ex- 
eellent  aromatic  in  diarrhoea,  heartburn,  flatulence, 
aeadity,  &€.  Doee,  A  taUespoonful  or  two  every 
9  or  3  hours. 

MIXTURE,  ARSENICAL.  Syn,  M.  arsk- 
mcALis.  Prep.  Liquor  of  arsenite  of  potassa,  P. 
L.  3tij  ;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  3v ;  cin- 
Bamon  water  Jiij  ;  pure  water  Jiv ;  mix.  Dose. 
Jas  twice  a  day  after  a  full  meal,  in  agues,  peri- 
odic headaches,  lepra,  psoriasis,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, Slc  *«*  It  should  be  exhibited  with  cau- 
tion, and  its  dOfects  watched. 

MIXTURE,  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn.  Milk  or 
AsAraTiDA.  M.  AsAFOETiDiB,  (P.  L.  &.  D.)  Lac 
BO.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Asafoetida  3v;  water  I  pmt; 
mix  gradually,  triturating  all  the  while.  The 
Dublin  College  orders  only  half  the  above  quantity 
of  asafoetida,  and  pennyroyal  instead  of  pure  wa- 
ter. Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Dose.  ^  to 
1^  ox.,  chiefly  in  hysteria.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
•noma  in  flatulent  colic,  worms,  hooping-cough, 
and  convulsions  of  children. 

MIXTURE,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn,  M.  as- 
TUNGEifs.  Prep.  I.  (Thomson.)  Extract  of  ca- 
teehu  3ij,  (or  tincture  Jj  ;)  cinnamon  water  ^viij  ; 
dissolve.  Dose.  1  to  3  tablespooufuls  after  every 
liquid  dejection,  in  diarrhoea  or  dysentery. 

II.  (Pradel.)  Tannin  12  grs. ;  tincture  of  rha- 
tany  3j ;  simple  sirup  3vij ;  mucilage  ^  ;  camphor 
■ttxtore^iv ;  mix.     As  last 

MIXTURE,  ATROPHIC.  Syn,  M.  atro- 
racA.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Iodide  of  potassium 
3tv ;  lettuce  water  Jviij ;  peppermint  water  3ij ; 
■rap  of  manhmallow  ^  ;  mix. 

MIXTURE,  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Syn, 
M.  Balsami  Pbruviaktl  Prep.  Strained  honey 
•Bd  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each  3ij  ;  mix  by  tritura- 
tion, and  add  gradually  decoction  of  liquorice  Jvj, 
Momatic  sulphuric  acid  20  drops,  tincture  of 
onnge-peel  ^ss ;  mix  well.  Dose.  1  to  2  table- 
qKKHnfuls  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  debility. 

MIXTURE,  BARLEY.  Syn.  M.  Hoxdki, 
(P.  E.)  The  same  as  the  compound  decoction  of 
bBiley,  P.  L.  (See  Dbcoctions.) 
•  MIXTURE,  BRANDY.  Syn.  M.  Spirffus 
Vim  Galuci,  (P.  L.)  Ego  Flip,  (vulgo.)  Prep. 
Brandy  and  cinnamon  water,  of  each  f  jiv  ;  yelks 
•I  2  eggs ;  white  sugar  f  ss ;  oil  of  cinnamon  2 


drops ;  mix.  A  valuable  stimulant  and  restorative 
in  low  fevers,  and  extreme  exhaustion  from  hemor- 
rhages, Slc.  Dose.  1  to  3  tablespooufuls  occa- 
sionally. "  Did  the  College  practically  test  the 
quality  of  their  '  egg-hof  before  deciding  on  tho 
formula  V* 

MIXTURE,  BRUCINE.  Syn.  M.  Baucis 
Pono  STUfULANTB.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Puro 
bracia  5  grs.;  white  sugar  3ij;  water  ffij ;  mix 
carefully.  Dose,  ^  to  a  whole  tablespoonftU  night 
and  morning. 

MIXTURE,  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Camphob 
Julep.  Do.  Water.  M.  Camphorjb,  (P.  L.  E.  dt 
D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Camphor  3iB ;  rectified  spirit  10 
drops ;  triturate  together,  then  gradually  add  wa- 
ter 1  pint ;  triturate  and  strain.  The  Edinbargfa 
College  orders  camphor  3j ;  sugar  and  sweet  al- 
monds, of  each  ^ts ;  water  1  pint  Dose,  2  to  4 
tablespooufuls.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicines. 

MIXTURE,  CAMPHOR  AND  MAGNE- 
SIA. Syn,  M.  Camphorjb  CUM  Magnesia.  Prep.  (P. 
E.)  Camphor  10  grs.,  (12  grs.  P.  D. ;)  carbonate 
of  magnesia  25  gia.,  (38s  P.  D. ;)  triturate  together* 
then  Mid  gradually  water  f  Jv),  still  continuing  the 
trituration.  Antacid,  antispasmodic,  and  anodyne. 
Dose,  1  to  2  tablespooufuls.  Used  without  strain- 
ing. 

MIXTURE,  CAPSICUM.  Syn,  M.  Capsicl 
Prep,  (Collier.)  Tincture  of  capsicum  f  3ij ;  infu- 
sion of  roses  f  ^j ;  mix.  Stimulant  in  dyspepsia, 
&M,  Dose,  1  to  2  tablespooufuls  half  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner. 

MIXTURE,  CARMINATIVE.  Syn.  M. 
Carminativa.  Prep,  (Dr.  Paris.)  Calcined  mag- 
nesia 3eB;  peppermint  water  fSiiss;  compound 
tincture  of  lavender  f  3ss ;  spirit  of  caraway  f  3iv  ; 
sirup  of  ginger  f  3ij ;  mix  for  1  or  2  doses.  An- 
tacid and  carminative. 

MIXTURE,  CASCARILLA.  Syn,  M.  Cas- 
CARiLLiB  coMPOsiTA,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Infusion  of 
cascarilla  f  Jxvij ;  vinegar  of  squills  f^;  com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor  f  Jij  ;  mix.  Dose,  f  ^ 
to  f  Jiss  2  or  3  times  a  day  m  chrouic  cough  and 
asthma,  and  in  the  catarrh  of  elderly  people. 

MIXTURE,  CASTOR  OIL.  Syn.  M.  Ri- 
ciNi.  Emulsio  purgans.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Castor 
^1  ii }  y®^  ^^  1  ^fSi  \  peppermint  water  fss ;  sirup 
^ ;  pure  water  5>J  i  make  an  emulsion.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  exhibiting  castor  oil  to  persons 
who  dislike  it 

MIXTURE,  CATHARTIC.  Syn.  M.  Ca- 
thartica.  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sulphate  of 
potash  3ij  ;  water  f  Jvss ;  tincture  of  jalap  f  3iv  ; 
mix.  Dose.  2  tablespooufuls  every  2  hours. 

MIXTURE,  CHALK.  Syn,  Cretaceous 
Mixture.  M.  Cretje,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep, 
(P.  L.)  Prepared  chalk  ^ss ;  sugar  3iij  ;  gum  mix- 
ture (mucilage)  f  Jiss ;  triturate,  then  add  cuma- 
mon  water  f  Jxviij ;  mix.  The  £kL  Ph.  orders 
spirit  of  cinnamon  f  Jj  ^  ^^®  above  quantity.  An- 
tacid, absorbent  Dose,  1  to  3  tablespooufuls, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  aromatic  confection, 
in  heartburn,  and  in  diarrhoea  after  every  liquid 
motion. 

MIXTURE,  CINCHONA.  Syn,  Bark  Mix- 
TURE.  M.  Cinchona  ^^^P'  ^  (Copland.)  Con- 
fection of  red  roses  "^m ;  boiling  decoction  of  bark 
f  fvii) ;  triturate,  in  10  nunutes  strain,  and  sdd  di- 
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latod  sulphuric  acid  Sias ;  spirit  of  nutmeg  3iv ; 
shake  well  Febrifuge,  tonic,  and  stomachic. 
Do9e.  1  to  3  tablespoonfuls,  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

II.  To  the  last  add  Epsom  salts  ^ts ;  Dose  and 
tise«  as  last     Slightly  aperient 

MIXTURE,  COPAIBA.  Syn.  M.  Copaiba 
Prep,  I.  (Guy*s  H.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3iij ;  li- 
quor of  potassa  3iss ;  triturate  together,  and  grad- 
ually add  barley-water,  Jviij*  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  exhibiting  thb  drug. 

II.  (St  B.  H.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  f  3iij  ;  muci- 
lage f  Jiij  ;  triturate  together,  and  make  an  emul- 
sion with  pimento  water  fjij;  pure  water  fjiv. 
Dost.  Of  either  of  the  above,  1  to  3  tablespoonfuls 
3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, &c 

MIXTURE,  COPAIBA  AND  OLIBANUM. 
Syn,  M.  CoPAiBiB  cum  Oubano.  Prep,  (P.  C.) 
Balsam  of  copaiba  Jss ;  olibanum  3ij  ;  mucilage 
lisB ;  honey  Jj  ;  cinnamon  water  J  v.     As  last 

MIXTURE,  COPAIBA,  (VINOUS.)  Syn, 
M.  CopAiBiB  viNOBA.  Pvep,  (Fuller.)  Copaiba 
Jij  ;  yelks  of  2  eggs ;  triturate  together,  add  sirup 
of  tolu  Jij  ;  again  mix  well,  then  further  add  white 
wine  f  fiy.  Dost,  A  dessert-spoonful  3  or  4  times 
a  day. 

MIXTURE,  COSMETIC.  Syn,  M.  Cos- 
MKTiCA.  Prep.  Oil  of  almonds,  and  oil  of  tartar, 
of  each  Jij,  (or  liquor  of  potassa  {iij  ;)  rose  water 
f  y  ;  mix  well.     Used  to  clear  the  complexion. 

MIXTURE,  CREOSOTE.  Syn,  M.  Cbk- 
ASOTL  M.  Crkazoti,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Creosote 
and  acetic  acid,  of  each  16  drops ;  mix,  then  add 
compound  spirit  of  juniper  and  sirup,  of  each  f  ^  ; 
water  fjxiv;  agitate  well  together.  Dose.  f|j 
to  f  Jij  in  vomiting,  especially  to  relieve  or  prevent 
sea-sickness. 

MIXTURE,  CREOSOTE,  (ALKALINE.) 
Syn.  M.  Creaboti  alkalina.  Prep.  (Alinatt) 
Creosote  and  solution  of  potassa,  of  each  3j ; 
white  sugar  3ij ;  triturate  together,  then  add 
camphor  mixture  f  Jvj ;  mix  well. 

MIXTURE,  CtJBEBS.  Syn.  M.  Cubeba. 
Prep.  (Fr.  H.)  Powdered  cubebs  Jj,  (or  essence 
Jas ;)  sirup  and  mucilage,  of  each  Jiss ;  triturate, 
then  add  cinnamon  water  f  Jvj.  Dose.  2  table- 
spoonfuls in  certain  diseases  of  the  urinary  origans. 

MIXTURE,  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Syn.  M.  PoTASsii  Iodidi.  Prep.  Cyanide  of 
potassium  1  gr. ;  sirup  Jj ;  water  yr  ;  mix.  Dose. 
1  dessert -spoonful. 

MIXTURE,  DEMULCENT.  Syn.  M.  De- 
MOLCENs.  Prep.  I.  (Collier.)  Mucilage  Jj  ;  oil 
of  almonds  and  sirup  of  tolu,  of  each  Jss  ;  triturate, 
and  add  water  f  Jvj ;  mix  well. 

II.  (Thomson.)  Decoction  of  marsh  mallow 
f  Jvj  ;  sirup  f  Jj  ;  mix. 

III.  Spermaceti  3ij ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  triturate, 
add  sirup  Jj ;  mucilage  Jss  ;  cinnamon  water  Jij  ; 
pure  water  Jiv  ;  mix  well.  Dose,  Of  each  of  the 
above  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  ad  libitum  ;  in  coughs, 
hoarseness,  calculus,  irritation  of  the  urinary 
organs,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  DIAPHORETIC.  Syn,  M. 
DiAPHORETiCA.  Prep.  Solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia Jiij  ;  antimonial  wine  3ij ;  laudanum  3j  ; 
camphor  mixture  Jiij  ;  mix.  Dose.  1  to  2  table- 
spoonfuls, in  fevers,  &c. 

II.  To  the  last  add  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  Jas. 


MIXTURE,  DIARRHCEA.  Syn,  M.  pro 
DiARRHGEA.  Prep.  Axtmiatic  confection  Jas; 
tincture  of  opium  3iss;  tincture  of  cardamoms 
(comp.)  Siias ;  peppermint  or  cinnamon  Water  Jv ; 
mix.  Dost,  1  tablespoonful  after  every  liquid 
stool. 

MIXTURE,  DJURETIC.  Syn,  M.  Diuretica. 
Prep  1,  (GuyVi  H.)  Nitre  3iij ;  peppermint 
water  Jxss ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  f  3iij ;  lemon 
sirup  Jj ;  mix. 

II.  Infusion  of  digitalis  Jvss;  tincture  of  di- 
gitalis 3sB ;  acetate  (mT  potassa  3ij ;  spirit  of  juniper 
5SS ;  laudanum  3j ;  mix.  Dost,  1  to  2  table- 
spoonfuls ;  in  dropsy. 

MIXTURE,  ELATERIUM.  Syn.  M. 
Elaterii.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Elaterinm  1  gr. ; 
soft  extract  of  li))uorice  3j ;  triturate,  and  add 
gradually  water  (warm)  f  Jvj.  Dost,  1  to  3 
tablespoonfuls  every  2  hours  ;  in  dropsy,  &lc 

MIXTURE,  EMETIC.  Syn.  M.  Emetica. 
Prep,  Id — a.  (Thomson.)  Taitarized  antimony 
8  grs. ;  sirup  of  mulberries  3j ;  water  f  Jvj ;  mix, 
and  dissolve. — 6.  Ipecacuanha  3s8;  tartarized 
antimony  1  gr. ;  tineture  of  squills  f  3j ;  water 
^Jyj  i  mix.  Uose,  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls,  repeated 
every  ^  of  an  hour  till  vomiting  be  induced ;  in 
dropsy,  before  exhibiting  fox-glove. 

II.  (Copland.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  9ij ;  ipe- 
cacuanha wine  and  tincture  of  s^rpentary,  of 
each  fSiv;  tincture  of  capsicum  40  drops;  oil  (tf 
chamomile  12  drops;  peppermint  water  fjivaa; 
mix.     An  excitant  emetic 

MIXTURE,  EMETINE.  Syn.  M.  Emi- 
TiNiB.  Melajnob  Vomitip.  Prtp.  (Majendie.) 
Pure  emetine  1  gr.,  (or  colored  4  gra. ;)  acetic 
acid  8  drops ;  sirup  of  marshmallow  and  orange- 
flower  water,  of  each  f  Jj  ;  pure  water  f  Jias ;  mix. 
Emetic.  Dose.  A  dessert-spoonful,  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  till  it  operates. 

MIXTURE,  EMMENAGOGUE.  Syn.  M. 
Emmenagoqa.  Prep.  I.  Compound  steel  mixture 
Jiij ;  cinnamon  water  Jvj ;  mix.  Dose,  2  taUe- 
spoonfuls  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

II.  Tinctures  of  sesquichloride  oriron  and  aloes, 
(comp.,)  of  each  Jss ;  tiucture  of  castor  3ij ;  ^rit 
of  pimento  3ij ;  chamomile  infusion  Jv ;  mix. 
Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls. 

MII'ITURE,  ether  and  TURPENTINE. 
Syn.  M.  ^THERis  cum  Terebintiiina.  Prep. 
(Orfila.)  Sulphuric  ether  3j ;  oil  of  turpentine 
3ij  ;  white  su^r  3iv  ;  triturate  and  add  gradually 
water  Jij.  Dose,  f 3ij  every  15  minutes ;  in 
poisoning  by  nux  vomica. 

MIXTURE,  EXPECTORANT.  Syn,  M. 
ExPECTORAN's.  Prep.  I.  (Thomson.)  Alnu>nd 
mixture  f  Jv ;  ipecacuanha  and  tincture  of  squilbi 
of  each  f  3j  ;  sirup  of  tolu  f  3vj ;  mix.  Dose.  1 
'tablespoonful ;  in  humoral  asthma,  catarrh,  &c., 
when  the  cough  is  urgent 

II.  (Collier.)  Oxymel  of  squills  and  mucila|re. 
of  each  ^  ;  sirup  of  manhmallows  Jij,  (camphor 
julep  Jiij  ;)  mix.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  2 
or  3  times  a  day ;  in  cou^is,  hoarseness,  asth- 
ma, 6lc. 

MIXTURE,  FEBRIFUGE.  Syn,  M.  Feb- 
RiFXJGA.     (See  Mixture,  Diaphoretic.) 

MIXTURE,  GENTIAN,  (compound.)  Sfn. 
M.  GsNTiANiB  CoMPosFFA.  Prep.  (P.  L)  Com- 
pound infusion  of  gentian  f  Jxij ;   compound  in- 
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fusk>a  of  senna  f  Jvj ;  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
momfl  f  Jij ;  mix.  Tonic,  stomachic,  and  aperient. 
Dose.  2  to  3  tablespoonfuls,  in  dyspepsia  ac- 
companies! with  constipation. 

MIXTURE,  GUAIACUM.  Syn.  M.Guaiaci. 
P.  L.  4l  E.)  Prep,  I.  (P.  L.)  Gum  guaiacum 
Uj ;  sugar  ^ ;  tritorate  togethnr,  add  mucilage 
f  {«,  again  triturate  and  furtmr  add  cinnamon 
water  fjxix;  mix  welL  Doee,  1  to  3  table- 
spoonfuls,  3  or  3  times  a  day ;  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, gout,  &c. 

II.  {JUkaUne.)  Guaiacum  and  quicklime,  of 
each  1  01. ;  triturate  together,  and  add  water  1 
pint 

III.  (Ammoniated.)  Guaiacum  3tj;  carbonate 
of  ammonia  3iiss  ;  bariey  water  Jviij.  Doae.  1  to 
2  tablespoonfub  2  or  3  times  a4lay. 

MIXTURE,  GUM.    Syn,    Mucilage.    Mn- 

CILAOC  DB  GOMME  AllABIQUE,  (Fr.)      SCHLIEIM  DE 

AaABicHB    GuMMi,   (Oer,)     Mucilago,   (P.   E.) 

MlBTURA   ACACIiB,  (P.    L.)       M.    GuMMI    ArABICI, 

(P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  gum  acacia 
fx;  boiling  water  1  pint;  rub  together  till  dis- 
solved. The  P.  E.  &  t>t  order  the  gum  un- 
powdered.  Used  to  render  oily  and  resinous  sub- 
stances miscible  with  water.  **  Oils  require  | 
their  weight;  balsams  and  spermaceti,  equal 
parts;  resins  2  parts;  and  musk,  5  times  its 
weight,"  for  this  purpose.     (Montgomery.) 

II.  (JIf.  Acacim.  P.  £.)  Mucilage  f  3iij ; 
sweet  almonds  (blanched)  ^  3ij ;  white  sugar  3v ; 
water  a  quart ;  make  an  emulsion  or  mixture, 
and  strain  through  calico.  Dose.  2  to  3  table- 
spoonfuls,  as  a  demulcent  and  emollient,  ad 
libitum,  io  coughs,  &c.     See  Almond  Mixture. 

MIXTURE,  HARTSHORN.  Syn.  Harts- 
ifORN  Drink.  M.  Cornu  usti.  Prep.  Burnt 
hartshorn  Jij  ;  gum  ^  ;  water  2^  pints ;  boil  to 
Jxxxij,  and  strain.  Demulcent  Dose.  2  to  3 
tablespoonfuls  ad  libitum,  in  coughs,  hoarseness, 
Slc. 

MIXTURE,  HEMLOCK.  Sifn.  M.  Conii 
Coup.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Extract  of  hemlock 
3ss ;  carbonate  of  soda  45  grs. ;  decoction  of  li- 
quorice f  ^vas  ;  spirit  of  pimento  f  3iij  ;  mix.  Dose. 
1  to  3  tablespoonfuls,  in  hooping-cough  and  pul- 
monary irritations. 

MIXTURE,  HOOPING-COUGH.  Syn.  M. 
CupRi  SuLPHATis.  Prep.  (Chevasse.)  Sulphate 
of  copper  1  gr. ;  aniseed  water  Jiij  ;  sirup  of  pop- 
pies ^  ;  mix.     Dose.  40  drops  to  3ij. 

MIXTURE,  IODINE.  Syn,  M.  Iodinil 
{Cum  Decoct.  Graminis.  lodureted  Dog*s 
Or  ass.)  Prep.  I.  (Majendie.)  Decoction  of 
dog*s  gTBss  Jxxxij  ;  iodide  of  potassium  3j  ;  orange 
sirup  fij ;  mix. 

II.  (Cam  Sarza.)  Prep.  (Majendie.)  De- 
coction of  sarsaparilla  Jxxxij  ;  iodide  of  potassium 
3j  ;  orange  sirup  Jij  ;  mix.  Both  the  above  may 
be  taken  in  doses  of  2  to  4  tablespoonfuls  3  or  4 
times  a  day,  in  the  usual  cases  in  which  iodine  is 
administered. 

MIXTURE,  MAGNESIA,  (BICARBON- 
ATE.) Syn.  M.  MAGNEsiiB  Bicarbonatis. 
Prep  Liquid  magnesia  (Dinneford*s  or  Mur- 
ray's) {vj ;  orange  sirup,  sirup  of  ginger,  and 
oompound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each  3ij  ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  f  3vj  ;  mix.  Dose.  1 
to  3  tableqMwnfuls  every  2  or  3  hours  in  acidity, 


dyRpepsia,  heartburn,  lowness  of  spirits,  &c.  Au 
excellent  medicine. 

MIXTURE,  MARSHMALLOW.  Syn.  M. 
Althjea.  Prep.  (P.  £.)  Marehmallow  root 
Jiv ;  stoned  raisins  §ij  ;  water  5  pints ;  boil  to  3 
pints,  and  strain  through  linen.  Demulcent 
Dose.  A  few  spoonfuls  ad  libitum,  so  as  to  take  1 
to  3  pints  in  the  24  hours  ;  in  strangury,  calculus, 
coughs,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  MUSK.  Syn.  M.  Moscm. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Musk,  powdered  gum,  and  sugar, 
of  each  3iij  ;  triturate  well  together,  then  add 
gradually,  rose  water  1  pint,  still  continuing  the 
trituration.  Each  fluid  ounce  contains  9  grains 
of  musk.  Dose.  2  to  4  tablespoonfuls,  as  a  stimu- 
lant, antispasmodic,  and  anodyne ;  in  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  chorea,  tetanus,  low  fevers,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  MYRRH.  Syn.  M.  Myrrha 
Prep.  (Copland.)  Myrrh  3i8s ;  add  gradually, 
trituratingall  the  time,  decoction  of  liquorice  f  Jv]  ; 
strain.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
dilute  munatic  acid,  or  paregoric,  m  debility,  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 

MIXTURE,  NARCOTIC.  Syn.  M.  Nar- 
coTiCA.  Prep.  (W.  Cooley.)  Laudanum  3ias ; 
sirup  of  poppies,  sulphuric  ether,  and  spirits  of  cin- 
namon, of  each  ^  ;  tincture  of  henbane,  Siiss ; 
water  ^iiss ;  mix.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  at 
the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit  of  ague. 

MIXTURE,  OIL.  Syn.  M.  Olbj  AanrGDALiB. 
Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Oil  of  almonds  and  mucilage, 
of  each  Jiss ;  triturate,  and  add  gradually  water 
Jv.  Demulcent,  emollient  Dose.  2  or  3  table- 
spoonfuls occasionally.  The  M.  Olei  cum  Man- 
na is  made  by  substituting  manna  Jias,  for  the 
gum. 

MIXTURE,  OPIATE.  Syn.  M.  Opiata. 
Prep.  Laudanum  f3ij  ;  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia and  water,  of  each  Jiij  ;  mix.  ^Dose.  1  to 

2  tablespoonfuls  to  relieve  pain,  and  procure  sleep 
in  fevers,  &c. 

MIXTURE.  PHOSPHORUS.  Syn.  M. 
Phospiiori.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Phosphorized 
oil  3ij ;  mucila^  3iv ;  triturate  together,  adding 
gradually  sirup  ^ij ;  and  peppermint  water  Jiij. 

MIXTURE,  PRUSSIC  ACID.  Syn.  M.  Acidi 
HrDROGTANici.  Prcp.  Medicinal  pruasic  acid  15 
minims  ;  simple  sirup  ^  ;  water  Jv ;  mix.  Dose. 
1  tablespoonful  2  or  3  times  daily.  Each  dose 
contains  1^  drops  of  medicinal  prussic  acid. — 
*«*  Shake  the  bottle  before  pouring  out  the  dose. 

MIXTURE,  PURGING.  Syn.  M.  Purgans. 
Prep.  Any  of  the  purging  salts  Jlj ;  infusioi|  of 
senna  Jv ;  sirup  of  orange-peel  Jj ;  tincture  of 
ginger  fss ;  spirit  of  pimento  3ij  ;  mix.  Dose.  1 
to  3  tablespoonfuls  early  in  the  morning  ;  in  stom- 
ach complaints,  6lc. 

MIXTURE,  REFRIGERANT.  Syn.  M. 
Refrigeranb.  -PrfO'  Borax  3ij  ;  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  jj ;  lemon-juice  Jivss ;  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  3iij  ;  mix  and  dissolve.  Diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  and  cooling,  in  colds  accompanied 
with  fever,  &c.     Dose.  1  or  2  tablespoonfuiB  2  or 

3  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  RHUBARB.  Syn.  M.  Rhjei. 
Prep.  L  (M.  Rh<gi  Comp.  Chresory's  Mixture.) 
Compound  powder  of  rhubarb  (P.  £.)  3iij ;  pepper- 
mint water  f  Jxvj ;  mix. 
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II.  (Sprague.)  Powdered  rhal>arb  and  carbon- 
ate  of  soda,  of  each  Sin*;  decoction  of  liquorice 
f  ^visB  ;  tincture  of  orange  peel  (or  orange  nrup) 
3vj  ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  excellent  atomach- 
ica  and  mild  aperients. .  Do9e.  1  to  3  tablespoon- 
fuls  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  SALINE.  (Febrifuge.)  Sytu 
M.  Sauna  fkbrifuga.  P^^f'  Bicarbonate  of  po- 
taasa  3ij  ;  nitre  3ij ;  sirup  oiij  ;  lemon-juice  f  3ij ; 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  3iaB ;  water  ^iiiss  ;  mix.  Dote. 
1  to  3  tablespoonfuls  in  fevers,  ttc. 

MIXTURE,  SCAMMONY.  Syn,  M.  Scam- 
MONiL  Prep.  I.  (P.  E.)  Resin  of  scammony  7 
grs. ;  unskimmed  milk  f  Jiij ;  gradually  mix,  tritu- 
rating all  the  time,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion. 
Purgative.     Dote,  One  half. 

II.  (Planche^a  Purgative  Potion.)  To  the  last 
add  white  sugar  3ij,  and  cherry  laurel  (or  bitter 
almond)  water  4  drops.  This  is  the  most  tasteless 
and  pleasant  purgative  that  can  be  taken. 

MIXTURE,  SEDATIVE.  Syn.  M.  Skda- 
TfVA.  Prep.  Aromatic  confection  3iij ;  mucilage 
and  sphit  of  sal  volatile,  of  each  3ij  ;  tincture  of 
asafoBtida  and  sirup  of  poppies,  of  each  Jss ;  lauda- 
num and  tincture  of  henbane,  of  each  Sias ;  water 
f  Jiiiss ;  mix.  Dose.  I  to  2  tablespoonfuls  2  or  3 
tunes  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  SENNA,  ^yn.  Black  Draooht. 
M.  Sennjb.  M.  SxNNiB  CoMPOSiTA.  Prev.  (Guy's 
H.)  Senna  and  mint,  of  each  Jj ;  boihng  water 
Jxxxij ;  infuse  for  2  hours,  strain,  and  add  Epsom 
salts  Jvj ;  shake  till  dissolved.  Hose.  1  to  2  ox. 
Purgative.    See  Black  Dkauoht. 

MIXTURE,  SQUILL.  Syn.  M.  Scilla 
Potion  Scillitiqde.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Oxymel 
of  squills  3iv ;  hyssop  water  Jiij ;  peppermint  wa- 
ter 5J  ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  Jss.  Expectorant 
Do9e.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in 
coughs,  asthma,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  STEEL.  Syn.  GRiFnTii»s  Mix- 
ture. Compound  Iron  Mixture.  M.  Ferri 
CoMroBiTA,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  M.  Ferri  Protox- 
YDi.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Carbonate  of  potash  3j ; 
powdered  myrrh  3ij  ;  spirit  of  nutmeg  Jj ;  triturate 
toother,  and  while  rubbiug,  add  gradually  sugar 
3ij ;  roee  wutcr  f  ^xviij  ;  mix  well ;  then  add  sul- 
phate of  iron  (powdered)  diiss,  and  place  it  at 
once  in  a  bottle,  which  must  be  kept  closely  cork- 
ed. Dose.  1  to  2  OS.,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  a 
mild  and  genial  tonic  and  stimulant,  when  there  is 
no  detennination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

II.  (Donovan.)  Sulphate  of  iron  3iv  ;  calcined 
magnesia  3ij  ;  water  Jvj  ;  tincture  of  quassia  f  3ij  ; 
mix  in  a  bottle,  cork  close,  and  agitate.  It  must 
be  kept  from  the  air.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls, 
as  lost. 

III.  (M.  Frrri  Aromatica,  P.  D.  Hebbrdbn's 
Ink.  Atramentum  Hkberdii.)  Powdered  cin- 
chona Jj  ;  bruised  calumbaroot  3iij  ;  bruised  cloves 
3ij  ;  iron  filings  ^ss ;  peppermint  water  Jxvj ;  di- 
gest in  a  cloHe  vessel  for  3  days,  agitating  frequent- 
ly, then  strain,  and  add  tincture  of  cardamoms 
(comp.)  5'U  ;  tincture  of  orange-peel  3iij.  Bitter, 
stomachic,  and  aromatic.  Doee.  1  or  2  table- 
spoonfiilfi,  or  more,  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  STIMULANT.  Syn,  M.  Stim- 
ULANR.  Prep.  I.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  3as  ;  pep- 
permint water  ^v  ;  orange  sirup  3vj  ;  tincture  of 
cardamoms   (comp.)   3ij ;    mix.     Doee.    1   table- 


spoonful  for  lowntas  of  spirits,  ▼mpon,  and  i 
the  patient  is  faint 

II.  Camphor  julep  {iv ;  ether,  spirit  of  ani 
and  tincture  of  cardamoms,  (oomp.,)  of  each  3iij ; 
sirup  ^ ;  tinctures  of  toln  and  singer,  of  each  3j ; 
peppermint  water  Jiss  ;  mix.  Dose.  As  lasC  la 
iowness  of  spirits,  Slc,  accompanied  with  heart - 
bum,  colic,  or  flaralence. 

MIXTURE,  STRYCHNINE.  Syn.  M. 
Strtchni^l  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Pore  sUychniae 
1  gr. ;  white  sugar  3ij  ;  acetic  acid  3  drops ;  wa- 
ter f  Jij ;  mix.  Dote.  A  teaspoonful  night  and 
morning;  m  palsy.  Each  f3  contains  one-six- 
teenth gr.  of  strychnine. 

MIXTURE,  TARTAR  EMETIC.  Syn.  M. 
Antimonii  Potasbio-tartratis.  Prep,  Antino- 
nial  wine  and  simple  sirup,  of  each  ^  ;  nitre  3ij ; 
caitiphor  julep  Jv ;  mix.  Diaphoretic.  Dose.  I 
dessert-spoonful  every  2  hours. 

MIXTURE,  TONIC.  Syn.  SmmaoTBtxim 
Mixtdrb.  M.  Tonica.  Prep.  L  (Collier.)  De- 
coction of  bark  f  Jvss;  tincture  of  do.  f  Jiij ;  aro- 
matic confection  3j  ;  aromatic  spirit  of  i>i««w*t»ia 
f3j;  mix. 

II.  (Thomson.)  Infosioa  of  calumba  fjvss; 
compound  tincture  of  cinnamon  and  orange  sirup» 
of  each  f3ij;  mix. 

III.  Infusion  of  cascarUla  Jv ;  tincture  of  sr- 
ange  peel  3vij  ;  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  3ij  ;  mix. 
Dooe.  I  to  3  tablespoonfuls  2  or  3  times  a  day ;  in 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  to  check  sevem 
vomHing,  Slc 

MIXTURE,  TURPENTINE.  Syn.M.TB*- 
KBiNTHiNJB.  Prep.  (Carmichael)  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine ^  ;  yelk  of  one  em ;  tritnrato  tofether ;  add 
confection  of  almonds  |j ;  again  triturate,  and  far- 
ther add,  gradually,  orange  sirup  5>j  l  compound 
tincture  of  lavender  f  3iv  ;  oil  of  cinnaoMn  4drops; 
water  f  ^iv.     In  iritis. 

MIXTURE,  VALERIAN.  Sun.  M.  Valb- 
riana.  Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Bruised  valeri.-in  root 
3ij  ;  boiling  water  ^  pint ;  macerate  2  bouis ; 
straiu,  and  add,  powdered  valerian  3iv.  Anti- 
spasmodic. 

MIXTURE,  WHORTLEBERRY.  Syn.  M. 
UvjE  Ursi.  Prep.  I.  Infusion  of  whortlebrrry 
leaves  ^viiss ;  carbonate  of  potash  3ij  ;  extract  of 
hemlock  20  grs. ;  sirup  of  poppies  ^  ;  tincture  of 
ginger  3iij  ;  mix.  Dose.  2  to  3  tablespoonfols  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

II.  Infusion  of  wtu>rtleberry  leaves  5viuHt ;  dilulo 
sulphuric  acid  3ij  ;  tincture  of  digitalis  3j ;  mrup 
of  poppies  3iij  ;  mix.  Dose.  As  last.  In  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  mucous 
membranes  of  the  urinary  organs. 

MIXTURE,  WORM.  Syn.  M.  Vrrmiftx3a 
Prep.  I.  (C'Ollier.)  Sulphate  of  iron  9j  ;  infosioa 
of  quassia  f  ^viij  ;  mix.  Dose.  Two  table«pooo- 
fuls  eve^  morning  fasting. 

II.  (Richard.)  Root  of  male  fern  5j  :  water 
hx  ;  boil  to  ^vj,  strain,  and  add  sulphuric  ether 
oj  ;  sirup  of  tansy  Jj. 

III.  (Copland.)  Valerian  3ij  ;  wonnseed  3fv  ; 
boiling  water  ^viij  ;  macerate  1  hour  ;  strain,  and 
add,  asafoDtida  3j,  previously  triturated  with  the 
yelk  of  one  egg. 

MIXTURE,  ZINC.  Syn.  M.  Zi.xci  Si  ltha- 
TiB.  Prep,  (('oilier.)  Sulphate  of  line  5  gra ; 
sulphate  of  quinine   10  grs. ;  compound  infu 
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of  roses  f  Jij ;  mix.  Tonic.  •<,*  "  I  have  found 
this  mixture  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  bark- 
ing  (grastric  ?)  coughs  manifestly  of  a  spasmodic 
character."  (Collier's  Pharm.,  p.  178.)  Dose. 
A  teaspoonful  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  a  glan  of 
water. 

MOCHUQUE  DES  FRERES  D£  LA 
CHARITE.  Prep.  Fmely-powdered  glan  of  an- 
timony 1  OS. ;  white  sugar  3  oz. ;  triturate  together. 
Dose,  20  to  30  gn. ;  said  to  be  a  specific  in  lead 
colic 

MOIREE  METALLIQUE.  Syn.  Ckyvtav- 
LBCo  Tin.  Thb  is  produced  by  the  action,  for  a 
few  seconds,  of  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  on  tin 
gently  heated,  then  washing  in  hot  water,  drying, 
and  lacquering.  The  degree  of  heat  and  the 
strength  of  the  acid  modify  the  appearance.  The 
following  M  the  most  approved  method  of  produ- 
cing this  effect  :-^The  plate  iron  to  be  tinned  b 
dipped  into  a  tin-bath,  composed  of  200  parts  of 
pare  tin,  3  parts  of  copper,  and  1  part  of  arsenic. 
Thus  tinned,  the  sheet  iron  is  then  submitted  to 
the  seven  following  operations : — 1.  Immersing  in 
lye  of  caustic  potassa,  and  washing. — 2.  Immersing 
in  diluted  aqua  regia,  and  washing.— 3.  Immereing 
in  lye  of  caustic  potassa,  and  washing.— 4.  Quick- 
ly passing  through  nitric  acid,  and  washing. — 
5w  Immersing  in  a  lye  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
washing. — 6.  Immersing  in  aqua  regia,  and  wash- 
ings— 7.  Inunersing  in  a  lye  of  caustic  potassa, 
and  washing.  The  coat  of  oxide  must  be  entirely 
removed  at  each  washing,  and  the  last  washing 
should  be  ui  hot  water.  The  varnish  recommend- 
ed is  copal  in  spirit  (Herberger.) 

MOLUCCA,  BALM  OF  Prev.  Clean  spirit 
(22  a.  p.)  1  gallon ;  bruised  cloves  \  oz. ;  bruised 
mace  |  dr. ;  infuse  for  a  fortnight  in  a  corked  bot- 
tle or  carboy,  then  filter,  color  with  burnt  sugar, 
and  add  lump  sugar  4^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  pure 
water  ^  gallon  ;  mix  well  and  bottle.  A  pleasant 
cordial. 

MOLYBDENUM.     Syn.   Moltbdcna.    Mo- 

L.TBDKNB,  (Ff.)     MoLTBDAN,  {OeT.)    MoLTBOBNUM, 

{Lat.,  from  ito\v$ioSf  lead,  because  its  ore  was  first 
supposed  to  be  plumbago.)  A  very  rare  metal, 
having  a  white  color,  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  8*025. 
It  is  brittle  and  very  infusible.  It  was  discovered 
by  Hielm  in  1782.  It  is  obtained  by  exposing  mo- 
lybdic  acid,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  placed  in  a 
covered  crucible,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's 
-forge.  With  oxygen  it  forms  a  protoxide  and 
innoxide,  and  molybdic  acid.  With  chlorine  it 
forms  a  protoehloride  and  bichloride.  With  sul- 
phur it  unites  to  form  2  or  more  aulphurets.  The 
only  one  of  the  above  that  possesses  any  practical 
interest  is  molybdic  acid. 

MOLYBDIC  ACID.  Syn.  Aciddm  Moltbdi- 
CUM.  Prep.  I.  Digest  finely -powdered  sulphuret 
of  molybdenum  ore  in  nitromuriatic  acid  until 
completely  decomposed,  then  briskly  heat  the 
residue.     A  white  heavy  powder. 

II.  Well  roast  native  sulphuret  of  molybdena ; 
powder,  dissolve  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  precip- 
itate with  nitric  acid.     Small  white  scales. 

Prop ,  ^c.  Soluble  in  570  parts  of  water,  and 
the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper ;  dissolves  in  the 
alkalis  forming  alkaline  molybdates,  from  which 
it  is  again  precipitated  by  strong  acids.  It  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  molybdenum  blue. 
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MONOCHROMATIC  LAMP.  A  lamp  fed 
with  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  common  suit  and 
spirit  of  wine.  It  gives  a  yellow  light,  and  makes 
every  object  illuminated  by  it,  appear  either  yel- 
low or  black.  (Brewster.) 

MONTANIN.  The  bitter  principle  of  St  La. 
cia  bark. 

MORDANTS,  (IN  DYEING.)  Substances 
employed  to  fix  the  coloring  matters  of  dye-stuA 
on  organic  fibres.  The  principal  mordants  are 
alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  tin.  See  Drc- 
INO  and  Cauco  Printing. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID.  A  sour  principle  ob- 
tained  by  Klaproth  from  the  bark  of  the  white 
mulberry,  (moms  alba.)  It  is  found  under  the  form 
of  moroxvkite  of  lime. 

MORPHIA  Syn.  Morphina.  MoRpmuM.  Mor- 
phine, (Fr.)  MoRPmN,  {Ger.)  Morphia,  (La^, 
from  Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep.)  The  hypnotic 
principle  of  opium.  It  was  discovered  by  Ludwig 
in  1688,  but  it  was  first  obtained  pure,  and  its  pre- 
cise nature  pointed  out  by  Sertuemer  in  1804. 
Morphia  is  peculiar  to  the  poppy  tribe. 

Prep.  I.  (P.  L)  Muriate  of  morphia  ^  ;  water 
1  pint ;  dissolve  and  precipitate  with  liquor  of  am- 
monia f  3v,  (or  q.  s.,)  previously  diluted  with  water 
^,  employing  agitation ;  wash  the  precipitate  in 
distilled  water,  and  dry  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Refnarks.  By  a  similar  process  morphiate  may 
be  obtained  fhim  its  other  salts.  Gix>d  opium 
yields  from  10  to  13(  of  morphia. 

II.  (Merck.)  Precipitate  a  cold  aqueous  infusion 
of  opium  by  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  wash 
the  precipitate  first  with  cold  water  and  then  with 
cold  alcohol  of  0*85 ;  dissolve  in  weak  acetic  acid, 
filter  through  animal  charcoal,  precipitate  with 
ammonia,  again  wash  with  cold  water,  dissolve  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallize.  A  good  process  where  al- 
cohol is  cheap.  (See  Opium.) 

Prop.  As  prepared  above,  it  is  a  snow-white 
crystalline  powder ;  but  when  crystallized  in  alco- 
hol, it  forms  brilliant  prismatic  crystals  of  ada- 
mantine lustre.  It  exerts  an  alkaline  reaction  on 
test  paper,  and  imparts  a  perceptible  bitter  taste  to 
water.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water  and  ether, 
but  freely  so  in  alcohol ;  it  also  dissolves  in  the 
fixed  and  volatile  (mIs,  and  in  solutions  of  the  alka- 
lis. With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are  most- 
ly soluble.  These  may  be  made  by  the  direct  so- 
lution of  the  alkaloid  in  the  dilute  acid.  The  only 
ones  of  importance  are  the  acetate,  sulphate,  and 
muriate. 

Uses.  Morphia  and  its  salts  are  exhibited  either 
in  substance,  made  into  pills,  or  in  solution  ;  or  ex- 
ternally, in  fine  powder  applied  to  the  dermis,  de- 
nuded of  the  cuticle.  They  are  principally  em- 
ployed as  anodynes  and  hypnotics  in  cases  in 
which  opium  is  inadmissible.  Dose.  |  to  \  gr. ; 
externally  ^  to  1  ^  gra.  Pure  morphia  is  chiefly 
used  to  make  the  acetate  and  its  other  salts. 

Pur.  Pure  morphia  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  sparingly  so  in  boiling  water,  and  readily  so 
in  alcohol.  This  solution  is  alkaline  to  test  paper, 
and  by  evaporation  leaves  crystals,  which  are 
wholly  dissipated  by  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  pure 
potassa.  (P.  L) 

Tests.  Morphia  and  its  salts  are, — 1.  Reddened 
by  nitric  acid,  and  form  orange  red  solutions, 
darkened  by  ammonia  in  excess,  and  ultimately 
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turning  yellow,  with  the  production  of  oxalic  acid. 
— S.  They  are  turned  blue  by  Beaquichloride  of 
iron,  eitlier  at  once,  or  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali, 
and  this  color  m  destroyed  by  water,  and  by  alka- 
lis, or  acids  in  excess.— -3.  Iodic  acid  added  to  their 
solutions,  turns  them  yellowish  brown,  by  setting 
iodine  free,  and  the  liquid  forms  a  blue  compound 
with  starch. — 4.  Alkaline  carbonates  produce  a 
white  precipitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid. — 5.  The 
pure  alkalis  also  produce  a  white  jwecipitate  sola- 
ble  in  acetic  and  in  excess  of  the  precipitant 

MORPHIA,  ACETATE  OF.  Sun,  MoRPHiiB 
AcETAS,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Morphia 
3vj  ;  acetic  acid  f  3iij  ;  distilled  water  ffiv;  dis- 
solve the  morphia  in  the  mixed  fluids,  filter,  gently 
evaporate,  and  crystallize.  [■ 

Remarks.  The  acetate  of  morphia  of  commerce 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  powder,  and  b 
prepared  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  the  solution 
to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat  Durmg  the  process 
a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  is  dissipated,  and  hence 
this  preparation  is  seldom  perfectly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, unless  it  be  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid.  Anodyne,  and  hypnotic.  Dose.  |  to  ^  gr., 
in  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  disorders  where 
opium  is  inadmissible. 

Pur.  "  100  measures  of  a  solution  of  10  grs.  in 
f  ^9s  of  water,  and  5  minims  of  acetic  acid,  heated 
to  212°  and  decomposed  by  a  very  slight  excess 
of  ammonia,  yield  by  agitation  a  precipitate  which, 
in  24  hours,  occupies  15^  measures  of  the  liquid." 
(IP  E ) 

MORPHIA,  HYDROCHLORATE  OF.  Syn, 
Muriate  op  MoarmA.  Moefhljb  Htdroohloras, 
(P.  L.)  MoRPHiiB  MuRiAs,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Macerate  sliced  opium  lb.  j,  in  water  4  pmts  for  30 
hours,  then  bruise  it,  digest  for  20  hours  more,  and 
press  it ;  macerate  what  remains  a  second  and  a 
third  time  in  water  until  exhausted;  mix  the 
liquors,  evaporate  at  140°  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup,  add  water  3  pints,  and  after  defecation  de- 
cant the  clear ;  gradually  add  to  this  liquid  crys- 
tallized chloride  of  lead  Jij,  (or  q.  s.,)  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  4  pints,  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate ;  decant  the  clear,  wash  the  residuum  with 
water,  and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquids  as  before, 
that  oryBtals  may  form.  Press  the  crystals  thus 
obtained  in  a  cloth,  then  dissolve  them  in  water  1 
pint,  add  freshly-burnt  animal  charcoal  Jiss,  digest 
at  12U°,  filter,  wash  the  residue  of  charcoal,  and 
cautioiujjy  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors,  that  pure 
crj'stals  may  form.  To  the  decanted  liquor,  from 
which  the  crystals  were  first  separated,  add  water 
1  pint,  and  drop  in  solution  of  ammonia,  frequent- 
ly shaking,  till  all  the  morphia  is  precipitated; 
wash  the  precipitate  with  distilled  water,  saturate 
it  with  muriatic  acid,  digest  with  animal  charcoal 
Jij,  filter,  wash  the  filter  as  before,  and  evaporate 
the  mixed  liquors,  cautiously,  as  above,  that  pure 
cr}^stals  may  be  produced. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Exhaust  opium  Jxx,  with  water  1 
gallon,  in  the  quantity  of  a  quart  at  a  time,  as 
above  ;  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  over  the  vapor 
bath  to  1  pint,  add  muriate  of  lime  g,  diasolved  in 
water  f  ^iv,  mix,  and  set  the  liquid  aside  to  settle  ; 
then  decant  the  clear,  wash  the  sediment  with  wa- 
ter, add  the  washings  to  the  other  liquid,  and  evap- 
orate sufliciently  as  before,  that  it  may  solidify  on 
cooling ;  subject  the  cooled  mass  to  very  strong 


pressure  in  a  cloth,  redissolye  the  cake  in  warm 
water,  add  a  little  powdered  white  marble,  filter, 
acidulate  with  muriatic  acid,  and  again  concen- 
trate in  the  vapor  bath  for  crystallisation ;  subject 
the  crystals  as  before  to  powerful  pressure,  redis- 
solve,  and  clarify  with  powdered  marble  and  muri- 
atic acid,  and  concentrate  and  crystallize  until  a 
snow-white  mass  be  obtained.  The  above  is  the 
process  of  Gregory  and  Robertson,  and  is  one  of 
the  easiest  and  most  productive  on  the  large  scale. 
To  procure  the  salt  quite  white,  2  to  4  crystalliza- 
tions are  required,  according  to  the  power  of  the 
press  employed.  The  Edinburgh  College  recom- 
mends, on  the  small  scale,  the  solution  after  2 
crystallizations  to  be  decolored  by  means  of  ani- 
mal charcoal,  but,  on  the  large  scale,  to  purify  the 
salt  by  repeated  crystalliiations  alone. 

III.  (Mohr.)  Quicklime  1  part ;  reduce  it  to  a 
milk  with  water,  and  add  it  to  a  concentrated  in* 
fusion  of  opium  made  with  opium  4  to  6  parti ; 
boil  for  a  short  time,  filter  while  hot  through  linen, 
gently  evaporate  till  the  solution  becomes  of  only 
double  the  weight  of  the  opium  employed,  and 
while  still  hot,  add  powdered  sal  anunoniac  in 
slight  excess,  (about  1  ox.  to  each  pound  of  opium ;) 
on  cooling,  colored  crystals  of  muriate  of  morphia 
will  be  deposited,  and  must  be  purified  by  a  second 
solution  in  lime  and  precipitation  by  sal  ammoniac. 
This  process  is  remarkably  simple,  and  in  many 
points  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  preceding,  es- 
pecially on  the  small  scale. 

Pur.,  Uses,  ^.  Pure  muriate  of  morphia  is 
"  snowy  white  ;  entirely  soluble ;  solution  color- 
less ;  loss  of  weight  at  212^  not  above  13g ;  100 
measures  of  a  solution  of  10  grs.,  in  water  f  ^ 
heated  to  212°,  and  decomposed  with  agitation  by 
a  faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield  a  precipitate 
which,  in  24  hours,  occupies  12^  measures  of  the 
liquid."  (P.  E.)  Dose.  One-sixth  to  one-half  gr., 
as  an  anodyne  and  narcotic 

Remarks.  The  opium  which  yields  the  largest 
quantity  of  precipitate  by  carbonate  of  soda,  yields 
muriate  of  morphia,  not  only  in  the  greatest  pro- 
portion, but  also  with  the  fewest  crystallizations. 
Smyrna  opium  contains  most  morphia.  The  mu- 
riate of  morphia  of  the  shops  is  usually,  like  the 
acetate,  under  the  form  of  powder.  Of  all  the 
salts  of  morphia,  the  muriate  appears  to  be  the 
most  suitable  for  medical  purposes. 

MORPHIA,  MECONIATE  OF.  Prep  I 
{Neutral.)  Saturate  meconic  acid  with  morphia, 
evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

II.  (Bimeconate.)  Dissolve  288^  grs.  of  morphia 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  202  grs.  of  meconic  acid, 
evaporate  and  crystallize ;  or  merely  gently  evap- 
orate to  dryness. 

Remarks.  Tho  meconic  acid  for  this  purpose 
may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  cold  and  filter- 
ed infusion  of  opium  by  acetate  of  lead,  washing 
the  precipitate  with  water,  suspending  in  pure  wa- 
ter, decomposing  it  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  fil- 
tering, evaporating,  and  crystallizing.  Morphia 
exists  in  opium  under  the  form  of  bimeconate^  and 
hence  this  preparation  has  been  preferred  by  some 
practitidhers.  A  solution  of  this  salt  for  medical 
purposes  may  be  directly  prepared  from  opium,  by 
treating  its  infusion  in  cold  water  with  a  little  ani- 
mal charcoal,  filtering,  gently  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, rediasolving  in  cold  water,  filtering,  and  re- 
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peatin^  the  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  The 
doGe  of  the  dry  bimeconate  is  \  gr.  or  more  ;  and 
of  the  meconate  rather  less. 

MORPHIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Mor- 
raiJt  SuLFHAB.  Prep.  Saturate  very  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  with  morphia,  evaporate  to  one  half,  add 
a  little  animal  charcoal,  continue  the  evaporation 
for  a  abort  time  longer  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter  while 
hot,  and  abandon  it  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  It 
ii  decompoaed  by  driving  off  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization.    Anodyne  and  narcotic.    Dose,  i  to  ^  gr. 

MORSULI  ACETI.  Prep,  White  sugar  1 
Ibi ;  fo«*m  into  lozenges  with  acetic  acid  2  oz. 

MORSULI  AROMATICI.  Prep,  White  su- 
gar 1  lb. ;  dissolve  in  a  little  water,  boil  to  a  full 
candy  height,  and  when  half  cold,  add  blanched 
sweet  almonds  and  orange  peel,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
cinnamon  ^  oz. ;  ginger  3j  ;  all  cut  into  small 
pieces  ;  form  into  drops  or  lozenges. 

MORSULI  CITRI.  Prep,  White  sugar  1  lb. ; 
lemon  juice  2^  oz. ;  oleosaccharum  of  lemons  4 
OS. ;  mix,  divide,  and  dry. 

Remarks,  The  above  morsuli  are  used  as  loz- 
enges  or  masticatories.  The  word  morsultu  signi- 
fies a  little  mouthful. 

MOSAIC  GOLD.  Syn.  Oa  Molu.  Prep. 
{Parker  and  Hamilton's  patent.)  Copper  and 
line  equal  parts  ;  melt  together  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible temperature  at  which  copper  will  fuse,  and 
stir  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  admixture  of  the 
metals ;  then  add  gradually,  small  poHions  of  zinc 
at  a  time,  until  the. alloy  acquires  the  proper  color, 
which  is  perfectly  whitet  while  in  the  melted  state. 
It  must  then  be  at  once  cast  into  figured  moulds. 
This  alloy  should  contain  from  52  to  55g  of  zinc. 

MOUTH  GLUE.  Syn.  Indian  Glue.  Colli 
A  Boughs.  Prep.  Best  cake  glue  q.  s. ;  dissolve 
in  a  little  water,  add  brown  sugar  a  small  quantity, 
and  some  Msence  or  juice  of  lemons,  pour  it  into 
greased  moulds,  and  dry  it  When  used,  it  is 
wetted  with  the  tongue,  and  rubbed  on  the  paper 
to  be  joined.     (See  Glue,  Portable.) 

MOXAS.  Substances  burnt  upon  the  body,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  counter-irritants,  and  al- 
laying deep-seated  pains,  and  inflammation.  They 
have  been  used  in  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  The 
small  cone  constituting  the  moxa,  is  placed  upon 
the  part,  lighted,  and  allowed  to  bum  to  its  base. 
The  Chinese  moxas  are  made  of  the  downy  por- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  wormwood,  (arte- 
misia  sinensis ;)  but  various  other  substances,  as 
the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  cotton,  or  paper,  soaked 
in  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate,  chlorate,  or  chro- 
mate  of  potash,  will  answer  as  welL  The  actual 
cautery  is  said  to  be  preferable. 

MUCIC  ACID.  Syn.  Saccholactio  Acid. 
An  acid  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  digesting  1  part  of  sugar  of  milk 
in  4  parts  of  nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*42,)  cUluted  with 
1  part  of  water,  and  applying  heat  till  the  effer- 
vescence ceases ;  on  cooling*  the  acid  is  deposited. 
Gam  may  be  substituted  for  sugar  of  milk,  but 
yields  a  less  pure  acid.  Mucic  acid  is  a  white, 
crjrstalline  powder,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
oil  of  vitriol,  to  which  it  imparts  a  crimson  color. 
By  dry  distillation  it  yields  pyromucie  acid,  and 
other  products ;  with  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called 
mucates.  The  alkaline  mucates  are  soluble, — 
the  earthy  and  metallic  mucates  insoluble. 


MUCILAGE.  Syn.  Mucilago,  {Lat.)  An 
aqueous  solution  of  gum,  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance. * 

MUCILAGE,  GUM.     (See  Gum  Mixture.) 

MUCILAGE,  QUINCE.  (See  Decoction  op 
Quince  Seeds.) 

MUCILAGE,  STARCH.  (See  Decoction  op 
Starch.) 

MUCILAGE  OF  TRAGACANTH.  Syn, 
MuciLAOo  TRAOACANTHiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  TragR- 
canth  3ij  ;  boiling  water  f  Jix  ;  macerate  24  hours, 
triturate,  and  press  through  linen.  Used  to  make 
up  pills,  to  suspend  heavy  powders  in  liquids,  as 
an  application  to  bums,  &c. 

MUDARINE.  A  peculiar  substance  possess- 
ing powerful  emetic  properties,  found  in  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  calotropis  mudarii,  (Mudar.)  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  its  aqueous  so- 
lution gelatinizes  when  heated. 

MUFFINS.  Prep.  Flour  1  quartetm  ;  warm 
milk  and  water  1^  pint ;  yeast  \  pint ;  salt  2  oz. ; 
mix  for  15  mmutes,  then  further  add  flour  \  peck, 
make  a  dough,  let  it  rise  1  hour,  roll  it  up,  pull  it 
into  pieces,  make  them  into  balls,  put  tliero  in  a 
warm  place,  and  when  the  whole  dough  is  made 
into  balls,  shape  them  into  muffins,  and  bake  them 
on  tins  ;  turn  them  when  half  done,  dip  them  into 
warm  milk,  and  bake  to  a  pale  brown. 

MULTUM.  A  mixture  of  extract  of  quassia 
and  liquorice  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  instead 
of  malt  and  hops. 

MUM.  A  beverage  prepared  from  wheat  malt, 
in  a  similar  way  to  ordinary  beer  from  barley 
malt  It  was  formerly  much  drunk  in  England ; 
but  its  use  at  the  present  day  is  chiefly  confined 
to  Germany. 

MUMMY.  The  mixed  resinous  mass  with 
which  tha  Egyptian  corpses  have  been  preserved, 
reduced  to  powder.  Vsed  by  artists ;  a  good 
glazing  color,  but  dries  slowly.  Bumt  Prassian 
blue,  or  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  bumt  sienna 
melted  together,  are  good  substitutes. 

MUREXIDE.  Syn.  Purpurate  op  Ammonia. 
Prep.  Hydrated  alloxan  7  grs. ;  alloxantine  4  grs. ; 
water  240  grs. ;  dissolve  by  boiling,  and  add  the 
solution  to  80  grs.  measure  of  a  cold  and  strong 
solution  of  carbonate  of  anmionia  ;  crystabff  mu- 
rexide  will  dcposite  as  the  liquid  cools.  It  forms 
iridescent  crystals,  having  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  (Gregory  and  Liebig.) 
When  murexide  is  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potasea,  heat  applied  till  the  blue  color  disappears, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  in  excess,  silky 
crystalline  scales  are  deposited,  which  are  called 
MuREXAN  or  Purpuric  Acid.  It  is  soluble  in  am- 
monia and  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  its  solution  in  the 
former  by  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  purple,  and 
depositee  brilliant  crystals  of  murexide. 

MURIATE.  Syn,  Htdrochloratk.  Mi7« 
RiAs ;  Hydrochloras,  {hat.)  A  compound  of  a 
base  and  muriatic  acid.  From  the  discoveries  of 
Davy,  and  the  more  recent  researches  of  various 
continental  chemists,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
muriates  or  hydrochlorates  are  direct  compounds 
of  the  bases  and  chlorine,  or  are  in  reality  ehlo' 
rides,  of  which  hydrogen  or  water  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part  Most  of  the  Muriates  may  be  made  by 
directly  saturating  the  acid  with  the  base,  or  with 
its  hydrate,  oxide,  or  carbonate,  and  evaporating 
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and  cryBtallizing.  (See  Chloridkb,  Chloiiii«i> 
and  Muriatic  Acid.) 

MUHIATIC  ACID.  Syn,  Hydrochloric 
Acid.  Culoroutdric  do.  Marine  Acid.  Acid 
OF  Salt.  Spirit  op  Salt.^  Aciddm  Hydrochlo- 
RicDM,  (P.  L.)  Do.  Muriaticum,  (P.  E.  6l  D.) 
Spiritus  Saub.  Acids  muriatiqui  ;  Acide  hy> 
drochloriqub  ;  Acide  chloroiiydrique,  (Fr.) 
Salzbaurb,  {Ger.)  An  acid  compound  of  chlorine 
and  hydro^n,  long  known  in  the  state  of  solution, 
under  the  name  of  marine  acid  or  spirit  of  salt ; 
but  first  obtained  in  the  pure  or  gaseous  form  by 
Priestley,  m  1772. 

Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Sulphuric  acid  Jxx ;  water 
Jxij  ;  mix  in  a  retort,  and  when  cold  add  to  it  dried 
chloride  of  sodium  lb.  ij  ;  and  gradually  distil  in  a 
^nd-bath  into  a  receiver  containing  water  f  J^j. 
Sp.  gr.  1*160. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Dried  purified  muriate  of  soda  and 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  of  each  3  parts ;  water  1 
part ;  mix  as  last,  and  distil  with  a  gentle  heat 
into  a  well-cooled  receiver  containing  water  2 
ports,  as  long  as  any  liquid  passes  over.  Sp.  gr. 
1170. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Sp.  gr.  1160. 

IV.  ( Winckler.)  Dry  and  pure  chloride  of  so- 
dium 24  parts  ;  pure  oil  of  vitriol  44  parts ;  diluted 
with  water  7  parts,  and  allowed  to  cool ;  mix  in  a 
large  retort,  and  connect  it  by  a  rectangular  bent 
l^ass  tube,  at  least  3  teet  long,  with  a  capacious 
receiver,  containing  20  parts  of  water,  and  well 
cooled.     Distil  44  oz.  of  30S  by  weight 

V.  (Gregory.)  Dry  and  pure  salt  60  parts  ;  pure 
sulphuric  acid  98  parts,  diluted  with  water  to  the 
sp.  gr.  1*6 ;  mix  in  an  alembic  furnished  with  a 
<k>uble-bent  tube,  the  end  of  which  is  plunged 
about  ^  of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  receiver,  (about  35  parts  ;)  the  latter 
must  be  well  cooled.  Prod.  The  first  |  is  a 
fuming  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*21 — the  last  ^  about  sp.  gr. 
112. 

Remarks.  The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  is 
now  chiefly  obtained  from  the  manufacturen  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  who  procure  it  as  a  secondary 
product.  When,  however,  it  is  directly  prepared 
from  sea-salt,  an  iron  or  stoneware  boiler,  set  in 
brickwork  over  an  open  fire,  furnished  with  a 
stoneware  head,  and  connected  with  a  series  of 
capacious  double-necked  stoneware  bottles,  usu- 
ally constitutes  the  distillatory  and  condensing  ap- 
paratus. The  arrangement  resembles  that  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  liquor  of  ammonia, 
(see  page  58.)  The  formula  of  the  London  Col- 
lege is  defective  in  ordering  too  little  acid,  by  which 
means  the  product  becomes  contaminated  with  a 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  residue  of  the 
process  rendered  so  hard  and  insoluble  as  to  pre- 
vent its  removal  from  the  retort  by  ordinary  means. 
The  producteof  the  other  formulsB  (II,  IV,  and  V) 
are  pure  liquid  hydrochloric  acid,  provided  the  ma- 
terials employed  be  quite  free  from  foreign  admix- 
ture. Commercial  muriatic  acid  may  be  purified 
by  diluting  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  gently 
heating  it  in  a  retort,  and  receiving  the  evolved 
gas  into  a  fresh  quantity  of  pure  water.  Iodine 
and  arsenic  may  be  removed  by  agitating  it  for  a 


few  minutes  with  some  small  pieces  of  Imgfat  cop- 
per  foil  previously  to  rectification.  Commercial 
muriatic  acid  of  the  ordinary  strength  may  bo 
bought  for  0|<2.  per  lb.  in  quantity. 

Prop.  Pure  muriatic  acid  is  a  colorless  invisible 
gas,  having  a  pungent  odor  and  an  acid  taste,  and 
fuming  on  coming  into  contact  with  air.  It  is  ine-> 
spirable  and  uninflammable.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*2695, 
(Berzelius. — 1*2647  Thomson.)  Under  a  pressure 
of  40  atmospheres  it  is  liquid.  Water  at  40°  F. 
absorbs  480  tunes  its  volume  of  this  gas,  and  ac- 
quires the  sp.  gr.  1*2109,  (Davy.)  One  cubic  inch 
of  water  at  3°  F.  absorbs  418  cubic  inches,  and 
the  sp.  gr.  becomes  1*1958,  (Thomson.)  The  gas 
is  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  liqaid  acid.  It 
must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Pure  liquid  muriatic  acid  is  colorleas,  fumes  in 
the  air,  evolves  a  strong  odor  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
is  intensely  sour,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and 
erodes  organic  substances.  It  is  entirely  separated 
by  heat  from  the  water  that  holds  it  in  solution. 
It  dissolves  many  of  the  metals  with  the  evolutkMi 
of  hydrogen  gas ;  it  also  dissolves  metallic  oxides, 
and  tlie  majority  of  the  bases,  their  hydrates,  and 
carbonates ;  in  each  case  forming  the  compoundi 
termed  chloridet,  muriates,  ehtorohydratet,  or 
hydrochkraies.  The  acid  of  the  L.  rh.  has  the 
sp.  gr.  1*160,  and  consists  of  32*32|  of  real  mnriat» 
acid,  ^nd  67*68|  of  water.  100  gn.  of  it  should 
exactly  saturate  132  grs.  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  has  gen- 
erally a  straw  yellow  cdor. 

I/tes.  Muriatic  acid  is  used  for  various  purposes 
in  the  arts,  in  chemistry,  and  in  medicine.  It  is 
refrigerant,  tonic,  and  antiseptic,  in  small  doses 
diluted  with  water  ;  but  corrosive  and  poisonous  in 
larger  doses,  or  undiluted.  Dose.  10  to  20  drops 
in  a  suflicient  quantity  of  any  bland  diluent,  in 
stomach  complaints,  typhus  fever,  syphilitic  afli^- 
tions,  worms,  scrofula,  &c.  It  is  al^o  used  in  gar- 
gles and  lotions. 

Ant.  Chalk,  whiting,  or  magnesia,  mixed  with 
water,  or  milk,  white  of  eggs,  and  demulcents. 

Pur.  Pure  muriatic  acid  is  "  colorless,  and  to- 
tally dissipated  by  heat  Largely  diluted  with  dis- 
tilled water,  the  solution  is  unaffected  by  chloride 
of  barium,  (or  calcium,)  ammonia,  or  its  sesqui- 
carbonate.  It  does  not  dissolve  gold  leaf  even 
when  heated.  It  does  not  bleach  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  indigo."  ^P.  L.)  Commercial  muriatic 
acid  usually  contains  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
frequently  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  bromine,  and 
sometimes  seleuious  acid.  The  first  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  precipitate  it  forms  when  the  acid  ii 
supersaturated  by  ammonia, — the  secondt  by  giv- 
ing a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of  calcium 
or  barium,  or  with  the  nitrate  of  lime  or  baryta, — 
the  third,  fourth,  wad  fifth,  by  the  power  the  acid 
possesses  of  dissolving  gold  leaf,  and  decoloring 
solution  of  indigo, — and  the  last,  by  the  acid  de- 
positing a  reddish  powder  (selenium)  when  long 
kept 

Estim.  The  strength  of  muriatic  acid  is  usually 
estimated  from  its  specific  gravity  ;  but  it  may  be 
more  correctly  ascertained  by  the  power  it  pos- 
sesses to  saturate  the  bases.    See  Acidimetrt. 
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Table  of  Muriatic  Acid,  by  D&.  Urx. 
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95*789 

96*505 

31 

1*0617 

19*300 

19*641 

98 

11964 

38*889 

39-961 

64 

1*1987 

95-399 

96098 

30 

1*0597 

11*903 

19*933 

97 

11946 

38*485 

39-554 

63 

1*1967 

94*996 

95-690 

99 

1*0577 

11*506 

11*895 

96 

11998 

38*089 

39-146 

69 

1*1947 

94-599 

95-989 

98 

1*0557 

11*109 

11*418 

95 

11910 

37*699 

38-738 

61 

1*1996 

94-909 

94-874 

97 

1*0537 

10-719 

11*010 

94 

11893 

37*996 

38-330 

60 

1*1906 

93-805 

94-466 

96 

1*0517 

10-316 

10-609 

93 

11875 

36-900 

37-993 

59 

1*1185 

93-408 

94-058 

95 

1-0497 

9*919 

10*194 

93 

M857 

36*503 

37-516 

58 

11164 

93-019 

93*650 

94 

1*0477 

9*599 

9*786 

91 

M846 

36*107 

37108 

57 

1*1143 

99-615 

93-949 

93 

1*0457 

9*196 

9*379 

90 

11899 

35-707 

36*700 

56 

11193 

99-918 

99-834 

99 

1-0437 

8*799 

8*971 

89 

M809 

35*^0 

36*999 

55 

11109 

91-899 

99*496 

91 

1*0417 

8*339 

8*563 

88 

11789 

34*913 

35-884 

54 

1-1089 

91-495 

99*019 

90 

1-0397 

7*935 

8*155 

87 

11769 

34*517 

35^76 

53 

11061 

91-098 

91*611 

19 

1-0377 

7*538 

7-747 

86 

11741 

34*191 

35-068 

59 

1-1041 

90-639 

91*903 

18 

1-0357 

7*141 

7-340 

85 

11791 

33*794 

34-660 

51 

1-1090 

90-935 

90*796 

17 

1*0337 

6*745 

6-939 

84 

11701 

33*398',  34*959  | 

50 

1-1000 

19*837 

90*388 

16 

1-0318 

6*348 

6-594 

83 

M681 

39-931 

33-845 

49 

1*0980 

19-440 

19*980 

15 

1*0998 

5^51 

6-116 

89 

11661 

39*535 

33*437 

48 

1*0960 

19-044 

19*579 

14 

1-0979 

5*554 

5-709 

81 

M641 

39*136 

33-099 

47 

1*0939 

18-647 

19*165 

13 

1-0959 

5*158 

5-301 

80 

MG90 

31*746 

39-691 

46 

1*0919 

18-950 

18*757 

19 

1-0939 

4*769 

4-893 

79 

M599 

31*343 

39-913 

45 

1*0899 

17-854 

18*349 

11 

1-0990 

4*365 

4-486 

78 

11578 

30*946 

31-805 

44 

1*0879  !  17*457 

17*941 

10 

1*0900 

3*968 

4-078 

77 

11557 

30*550 

31*398 

43 

1*0859 

17-060   17-534 

9 

1-0180 

3*571 

3-670 

76 

M536 

30-153 

30*990 

49 

1*0838 

16-664   17*196 

8 

1-0160 

3*174 

3-969 

75 

11515 

99*757 

30*589 

41 

1*0818 

16*967   16*718 

7 

1-0140 

9*778 

9*854 

74 

M494 

99*361 

.30*174 

40 

1*0798 

15-870   16*310 

6 

1-0190 

9-381 

9*447 

73 

11473 

98*964 

99*767 

39 

1*0778 

15*474 

15*909 

5 

1-0100 

1*984 

9H)39 

79 

11459 

98*567 

99-359 

38 

1*0758 

15*077 

15*494 

4 

1-0080 

1*588 

1-631 

71 

11431 

98171 

98-951 

37 

10738 

14-680 

15*087 

3 

1-0060 

1*191 

1-994 

70 

11410 

97-779 

98*544 

36 

1*0718 

14-984 

14*679 

9 

1-0040 

0-795 

0-816 

69 

1*1389 

97-376 

98*136 

35 

1*0697 

13-887    14-971 

1 

1-0090 

0-397 

0-408 

68 

11369 

96-979 

97*798 

34 

1*0677 

13-490   13-863 

67 

11349 

96-583 

97-391 

33 

1*0657 

13-094   13-456 

MURIATIC  ACID,  DILUTE.  Syn.  AorouM 
Htdiochloricum  dilotum,  (p.  L.)  ACIDVM 
MuRiATicuM  DiLUTUM,  (P.  E.)  Prop.  Muiiatic 
•cid  f|iY ;  dintilled  water  f  Jxij ;  mix.  UMtd  for 
eonrenience  in  ditpensingf.  Dote,  30  to  60  drops 
fai  dmple  iiifiiaion  of  roeee  or  water.  *'  The  den- 
■ty  of  this  preparation  ia  1-050.**  (P.  E.) 

MURIATIC  ACID,  HENRY'S.  Prep.  Mo- 
tiatic  acid  diluted  to  sp.  gr.  1-074.  One  meamire 
will  exactly  saturate  an  equal  quantity  of  his  car- 
bonate of  potash-water,  or  pure  ammonia-water, 
or  two  measures  of  pure  potash-water,  pure  soda- 
water,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia-water.  U»ed  in 
MMying  mineral  water,  &c 

MUSCLE  POWDER.  Otvtee  ixk  Made 
eke  cockle  powder.    Used  to  make  sauces. 

MUSHROOMS.  Edible  fungi  The  species 
eommonly  eaten  in  England  are  the  agarieue  eom- 
fettria,  ^common  field  or  garden  musnroom,)  used 
fo  make  ketchup,  and  eaten  either  raw,  stewed,  or 
broiled ; — ^the  morchella  eaeulentat  (common  mo- 
rel,) used  to  flaror  soups  and  gravies ; — and  the 
tuber  eibarium,  (common  truflle,)  also  used  as  a 
■easoomg.  The  following  are  said  to  be  tests  of 
III*  wfaoLmenea  of  mi4n>oo»- 


1.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  the  spongy  part  or 
gills  of  the  sample  to  be  tried :  if  they  turn  yellow, 
they  are  poisonous ;  if  black,  they  are  wholesome. 
— 9.  False  mushrooms  hare  a  warty  cap,  or  else 
iVagments  of  membrane  adhering  to  the  upper 
suiface,  are  heavy,  and  emerge  from  a  ynlva  or 
bag;  they  grow  m  tufts  or  cliMten  in  woods,  on 
the  stumps  of  trees,  Sec ;  whereas  the  true  mush- 
rooms grow  in  pastures.— -3.  False  mushrooms  have 
an  astringent,  styptic,  and  disagreeable  tastsw— 4^ 
When  cut  they  turn  blue. — 5.  They  aro  moirt  on 
the  surface,  and  aro  generally  oC  a  rose  or  orange 
color. — 6.  The  gills  or  the  true  mushroom  aro  of  a 
pinky  red,  changing  to  a  liver  cotor. — 7.  The  flesh 
■  white.--8.  The  stem  is  white,  soUd,  and  cylin- 
drical.— 9.  "  Introduce  a  silver  spoon,  or  a  new 
shilling  or  sixpence,  or  an  onion,  into  a  vessel  in 
which  mushrooms  aro  seething ;  if,  on  taking  either 
of  them  out,  they  assume  a  dark  discolored  i^ 
pearance,  the  cireumstance  denotes  the  presence 
of  poison  existing  among  them  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  metal  or  onion  on  being  wHbdrown  ftom 
the  liquor  wears  its  natural  appearance,  the  fruit 
may  be  regarded  as  genuine,  and  of  the  rMit  sort." 
The  best  amiidoU  to  jwisows—  anuirsows  is 
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tannin,  or  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  galls.  A 
strong  emetic  should  also  be  given  to  remove  them 
from  the  stomach. 

MUSK.  Syn,  Muse,  (Fr.)  Moschus,  (Lat. 
and  Ger,)  An  odorous  substance  obtained  from 
the  musk  deer,  {mMchus  motchiferut,)  an  animal 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  eastern  Asia.  It  is 
imported  from  China,  Bengal,  and  Russia.  The 
Tonquin  musk  is  most  esteemed.  Poo  musk 
(Moschus  in  vesicis,  Tonquin  pods,  China  do., 
moschos  Chinensis,  Do.  Tonquinensis)  m  the 
bag  in  its  natural  state  containing  the  musk. 
Grain  musk  {Moschus  in  granis)  is  the  matter 
contained  in  the  pods,  and  wliich  constitutes  true 
musk.  The  average  weight  of  one  of  the  pods  is 
about  3vj  ;  that  of  the  grain  musk  it  contains  about 
3ij  3ij.  Musk  is  said  to  be  antispasmodic  in  doees 
of  3  grains  and  upwards. 

Pur,  The  musk  of  the  shops  is  generally  adul- 
terated. Dried  bullock's  blood,  or  chocolate,  is 
commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  blood 
is  rendered  dry  by  heat,  then  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  triturated  with  the  genuine  musk  in 
a  mortar  along  with  a  few  drops  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia ;  it  is  then  placed  in  the  empty  pods,  or  put 
into  bottles,  and  sold  as  grain  musk.  The  writer 
of  this  article  has  seen  many  pounds  of  dry  blood 
thus  employed,  and  sold  for  musk.  There  are 
only  two  ways  of  detecting  this  fraud,  viz^ — ^by 
the  inferiority  of  the  odor,  or  by  an  assay  for  the 
iron  contained  in  the  blood.  Genuine  musk  often 
becomes  nearly  inodorous  by  keeping,  but  recovera 
its  smell  on  being  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  ammo- 
nia, or  by  being  moistened  with  ammonia  water. 
The  perfumers  sometimes  expose  it  to  the  fetid 
ammouiacal  effluvia  of  privies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  following  forms  are  current  in  trade 
for  reducing  musk,  {moschus  reductus:) — 1.  Musk 
3  oz. ;  chocolate  2  oz. ;  ivory  black  1  dr. ;  gently 
rub  together  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
ammonia. — 2.  Musk  and  dried  goats'  or  bullocks' 
blood,  equal  parts ;  mix  as  last. — 3.  To  the  last 
add  an  equal  part  of  angelica  root— 4.  Storax  and 
aloes  wood,  of  each  4  oz. ;  musk  and  civette,  of 
each  4  dr. ;  mix  as  last. — 5.  Nutmegs,  mace,  cas- 
sia, cloves,  and  Indian  nard  or  spikenard,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  dried  blood  or  chocolate  4  oz. ;  make  a 
paste,  dry,  bruise  to  a  proper  fineness,  and  triturate 
it  gently  with  ^th  of  its  weight  of  musk,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  musk,  and  ammonia  wa- 
ter.— 6.  Hard  toasted  bread,  dried  blood,  chocolate, 
and  musk,  equal  parts ;  as  last  *«*  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  bo  the  most  skilful  adulterators  of 
musk. 

MUSK,  FACTITIOUS.     Syn.  Moscuusfac 

TITIirs.         Do.      ARTIFICIALIS.         KesIN     OF    AmBBR. 

Retina  Succini.  Prep.  Pour  f 3iiiss  of  the  strong- 
est nitric  acid  upon  f  3j  of  oil  of  amber  placed  in  a 
glass  tumbler;  digest;  an  orange  yellow  resin 
remains,  which  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and  care- 
fully dried. 

Remarks.  Eisner  recommends  the  addition  of  1 
part  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  to  3  parts  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  kept  cold 
to  prevent  the  oil  being  carbonized.  It  smells 
strongly  of  musk,  and  is  said  to  be  antispasmodic 
and  nervine.  A  tincture  is  made  by  dissolving  3j 
in  rectified  spirit  f3x.  Dose.  f3j,  in  hooping- 
cough,  low  fevers,  &«. 


*«*  Dr.  Collier  mentions  an  artificial  mnsk,  pre- 
pared  by  digesting  for  10  dajrs  nitric  acid  ^ss,  on 
"  fetid  animal  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  Jj ;  and 
by  then  adding  rectified  spirit  I'  pint,  and  digesting 
the  whole  for  a  month.'*    (Collier's  Phar.,  p.  1B4.) 

MUST.  The  expressed  juice  of  grapes  before 
fermentation. 

MUST,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep,  White  sugar 
2^  lbs.;  cream  of  tartar  I  oz.;  raisins  chopped 
small,  i  lb. ;  boiling  water  1  gallon  ;  mix,  and  di- 
gest for  2  hours,  and  strain. 

MUSTARD.  Syn,  Flour  op  Muvtard.  Si- 
NAPiB  Farina.  The  powdered  mustard  of  tbe 
shops  is  very  frequently  adulterated  with  wheat 
flour.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  does  not  readily 
make  a  smooth  paste  with  water,  but  exhibits  con- 
siderable toughness,  and  somewhat  of  a  stringy 
appearance.  The  common  proportions  employed 
by  some  grocers  are,— dried  conamon  salt,  wheat 
flour,  and  superfine  mustard,  equal  parts,  colored 
with  turmeric,  and  sharpened  with  cayenne.  Fare 
flour  of  mustard  is  used  in  medicine,  to  make 
poultices,  &C. 

MUSTARD  for  the  table,  (ready  made  mus- 
tard,) is  prepared  as  follows : 

1.  (M.  Soyds.)  Steep  mustard  seed  in  twice  its 
bulk  of  distilled  vinegar  for  8  days,  then  g^rind  tbe 
whole  to  a  paste  in  a  mill ;  put  it  into  pots,  and 
thrust  a  red-hot  poker  into  each  of  them.  Pal- 
ented, 

2.  (M.  Lenormand.)  Best  flour  of  mustard  S 
lbs. ;  fresh  parsley,  chervil,  celeiy,  and  tarragon, 
of  each  ^  oz. ;  gariic,  1  clove ;  12  salt  anchovies ; 
(all  well  chopped ;)  grind  well  together,  add  salt  1 
oz. ;  grape  juice  or  sugar  to  sweeten',  and  sufficient 
water  to  form  the  mass  into  a  thinnish  paste  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar.  When  put  into  potA,  a  red- 
hot  poker  must  be  thrust  in  as  above,  and  after- 
wards a  little  vinegar  poured  upon  the  surface. 

3.  {Moutarde  a  Vesiragon.)  Black  mustard 
seed  dried  till  friable,  and  then  finely  powdered,  1 
lb. ;  salt  2  oz. ;  tarragon  vinegar  to  mix.  In  t 
similar  way  the  French  prepare  several  other  mus- 
tards, by  employing  different  vinegars. 

4.  {Patent.)  Black  ginger,  bruised,  12  lbs.; 
common  salt  18  lbs, ;  water  15  gallons ;  boil, 
strain,  and  add  to  each  gallon,  flour  of  mustard  5 
lbs. 

5.  {Moutarde  superbe.)  Salt  1^  lb.;  scraped 
horseradish  1  lb. ;  garlic  2  cloves ;  boiling  vinegar 
2  gallons;  macerate  in  a  covered  vessel  for  ^ 
hours,  strain,  and  add  flour  of  mustard  q.  s. 

6.  To  the  last  add  a  little  soluble  cayenne  pep- 
per, or  essence  of  cayenne. 

7.  Mustard  3  lbs. ;  salt  1  lb. ;  vinegar,  grape 
juice,  or  white  wine  to  mix. 

MYKOMELINIC  ACID.  A  new  aciddiscov. 
ered  by  Wohler  and  Liebig,  and  obtained  by  heat- 
ing to  212^  a  solution  of  alloxan  with  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also  in  ex- 
cess, and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  new 
acid  falls  as  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate,  which 
dries  to  a  yellow  porous  powder. 

MYRICINE.  The  portion  of  wax  which  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

MYRISTICINE.  The  st^aropt^ne  deposited 
by  oil  of  nutmegs  by  keeping. 

MYRONIC  ACID.  Buasyhas  given  this  name 
to  an  inodorous,  bitter,  non-crystallizable  acid  found 
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by  him  in  black  mustard.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

MYROSYNE.  Syn.  Emulsion  of  Black 
MusTAiiD.  A  name  given  by  Bussy  to  a  peculiar 
flubstance  soluble  in  water,  and  which  possesses  the 
power  of  converting  myronic  acid  into  the  volatile 
oUof  mostard. 

M  YROSPERMINE.  The  portion  of  the  oU  of 
balsam  of  Peru  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

M  YROXILINE.  The  portion  of  the  oU  of  bal- 
sam of  Peru  insoluble  in  alcohoL 

MYRRH.  Syn.  Myrkha,  (Lat.)  The  gum 
renn  of  balsamodendron  myrrha.  To  ascertain  the 
purity  of  myrrh,  tsiturate  a  small  quantity  of  the 
powder  of  the  suspected  myrrh  with  an  equal 
amount  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  adding  water  grad- 
naily ;  if  the  whole  is  readily  dissolv^,  the  myrrh 
is  true ;  otherwise  it  is  sophisticated  with'  some 
other  substance.  (Giovanni  Kighinl) 

MYRRHIC  ACID.  The  hard  resin  of  myrrh. 
It  is  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkalis,  forming  alkaline 
myrrkateB, 


NAILS  (THE)  should  be  kept  clean  by  the 
daily  use  of  the  nail  brush  and  soap  and  water. 
After  wiping  the  hands,  but  while  they  are  still 
soft  from  the  action  of  the  water,  gently  push  back 
the  skin  which  is  apt  to  grow  over  the  nails,  which 
will  not  only  preserve  them  neatly  rounded,  but 
will  prevent  the  skin  cracking  around  their  roots, 
i^il'S^ngt,)  and  becoming  sore.  The  points  of 
the  nails  should  be  pared  at  least  once  a  week ; 
biting  them  should  be  avoided. 

NANKEEN  DYE.  Prep.  Annotto  and  pot- 
ash, equal  parts;  water  q.  s. ;  boil  till  dissolved. 
The  proportion  of  potash  is  varied  according  to  the 
■hade  required;  the  alkali  darkens  it  Deed  to 
dye  nankeen  color,  but  chiefly  to  restore  the  color 
of  faded  nankeen  clothing. 

NAPHTHA.  Syn.  Mineral  Naphtha.  Rock 
Oil.  Huilk  Pbtrole,  {Fr.)  StkinSl,  {Oer.) 
Naphtha,  {Lat.,  from  Na^Oa.)  A  limpid  bitumen 
which  exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  It  possesies  a  penetrating 
odor  and  a  yellow  color,  but  may  be  rendered  col- 
orless by  distillation  ;  it  hoils  at  about  160^,  and  is 
very  inflammable.  Sp.  gr.  0*753  to  0*836.  It  does 
not  mix  with  water,  but  imparts  to  that  fluid  its  pe- 
culiar taste  and  smell.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  and 
oils,  and  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  camphor, 
iodine,  most  of  the  resins,  wax,  fats,  spermaceti, 
and  forms  with  caoutchouc  a  gelatinous  varnish. 
It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
but  this  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
some  oil  of  vitriol,  which  will  in  that  case  thicken 
and  darken  it.  Naphtha  is  chiefly  employed  for 
the  purposes  of  illumination,  as  a  solvent  for  Indian 
rubber,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  very  superior 
black  pigment 

Remarks.  According  to  the  researches  of  Lau- 
rent, Pelletier,  Walter,  and  others,  mineral  naph- 
tha IB  a  compound  of  several  hydro-carbons,  to 
which  the  names  paraffine,  naphtka,  naphthene, 
naphthole,  &c.,  have  been  given.  A  similar  fluid 
to  mineral  naphtha  is  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  coal  tar,  {eoal  naphtha,)  and  is  largely  employed 
in  the  arts,  in  the  preparation  of  coarse  paints  and 
Tarnishes,  and  for  the  solution  of  Indian  rubber. 


The  term  has  also  been  very  improperly  extended 
to  the  pyroxilic  spirit  ofcommerce,  (toood  naphtha,) 
and  also  occasionally  to  pyroacetic  spirit ;  but 
these  liquids  differ  from  naphtha,  both  in  their  com- 
position, odor,  and  boiling  points,  and  in  being  mis- 
cible  with  watei,  and  incapable  of  dissqfving  Indian 
rubber.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  above 
misapplication  of  names,  may  be  readily  imagin^^d, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  a  certain  physi- 
cian who  lately  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the 
assertion  that  he  had  cured  consumption  with  wood 
naphtha,  and  publicly  stated  that  the  kind  he  em- 
ployed was  pure  pyroacetic  spirit,  was  in  reality 
dosing  his  patients  with    commercial   pyroxilic 

Spirit,  which  is  quite  a  different  article.  Thus  the 
octor  was  using  one  compound,  and  from  want  of 
a  practica*  knowledge  of  he  matter,  was  directing 
the  profession  to  use  another. 

NAPHTHALAMIDE.  a  compound  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  naphthalate  of  ammonia. 

NAPHTHALIC  ACID.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance  resembling  benzoic  acid,  obtained  by  Laurent 
from  naphthaline. 

NAPHTHALINE.  A  white,  crystallizable, 
odorous,  volatile  substance,  obtained  by  rodiHtilling 
coal  tar.  It  melts  at  180®  F.,  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  add  forms  with  sulphuric  acid  aulpho- 
naphthalic  acid. 

N  A  R  C  E  I  A.  Syn.  Narcbina.  Narcrinb. 
(From  pdpxnt  stupor.)  A  peculiar  vegeto-alkaline 
base  discovered  by  Pelletier  in  opium.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  after  it 
has  been  freed  from  morphia  and  narcotine  by  am- 
monia, and  from  the  resulting  meconate  of  ammo- 
nia by  baryta.  On  boiling  the  filtered  solution  to 
expel  the  ammonia,  and  evaporating,  crystals  of 
narceia  are  gradually  deposited.  It  may  be  puri- 
fied by  solution  in  hot  alcohol  and  crystallization. 

*«*  White  acicular  prisms,  inodorous,  bitter,  pun- 
gent ;  soluble  in  375  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  230 
parts  at  212°  ;  insoluble  in  ether ;  imperfectly 
neutralizes  the  acids.  It  is  distinguished  from  mor- 
phia by  its  easier  fusibility,  (198°,)  and  by  its  salts 
in  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  being  blue, 
but  on  gradual  dilution  changing  to  violet,  and  rose- 
red,  and  ultimately  becoming  coloriess.  It  does 
not  strike  a  blue  color  with  sesquichloride  of  iron, 
like  morphia,  but  forms  a  blue  compound  with 
starch.  In  opposition  to  its  name,  it  appears  to  be 
nearly  inert. 

NARCOTIC.  Syn.  Narcoticus.  (Lat.,  from 
vofiKtm,  to  stupify.)  A  medicine  that  produces 
drowsiness,  sleep,  and  stupor.  In  small  doses, 
narcotics  mostly  act  as  stimulants,  but  in  large 
ones  they  produce  calmness  of  mind,  torpor,  and 
even  coma  and  death.  Opium,  henbane,  hem- 
lock, tobacco,  camphor,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  are 
narcotics. 

NARCOTINA.  Syn.  Narcotine.  Sel  d'opi- 
UM  ;  M  ATI  ERE  DE  Derosne,  (Ff.)  (From  iropcwn- 
K^i,  narcotic.)  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance 
found  by  Derosne  in  opium,  and  on  which  its  stim- 
ulant property  was  at  first  supposed  to  depend.  It 
may  be  easily  obtained  from  opium  exhausted  of 
soluble  matter  by  cold  water,  by  treating  it  with 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtering,  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  washed  preoipitate  in  boiling  alcohol,  which 
wUl  again  deposite  it  as  it  cools.    It  may  be  fur- 
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ther  purified  by  solution  in  ether.  Nnrcotine  may 
likewise  be  directly  obtained  by  the  action  of  ether 
on  opium,  previouflly  exhausted  by  cold  water. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  salts.  Narcotine  is  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  is  distinguished 
froa'inorphTa  by  its  insipidity,  solubility  in  ether, 
insolubility  in  alkalis,  and  by  giving  an  orange  tint 
to  nitric  acid,  and  a  greasy  stain  to  paper,  when 
heated  on  it  over  a  candle.  The  physiological  ac- 
tion of  narcotine  is  difierently  stated  by  different 
authorities.  1  gr.  dissolved  in  olive  oil,  killed  a 
dog  in  24  hours ;  but  24  grs.  dissolved  in  acetic 
acid  were  given  with  impunity.  (Majendie.)  In  the 
•olid  state  it  is  inert ;  129  gro.  at  a  dose  scarcely 
produce  any  obvious  efiects.  (Bally.)  Scruple 
doses  have  been  given  without  injury.  (Dr.  Roots.) 
It  has  been  recently  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine  in  the  cure  of  agues.  For  this  purpose  the 
sulphate  is  preferable.  200  cases  of  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  have  been  thus  successfully 
treated  in  India.  (Dr.  0*Shaughnessy.) 

I^  ECTAR.  Prep.  I.  Chopped  raisins  2  lbs. ; 
loaf  sugar  4  lbs  ;  boiling  water  2  gallons ;  mix ; 
when  cold,  add  2  lemons,  sliced ;  proof  spirit 
(brandy  or  rum)  3  pints ;  macerate  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  4  or  5  days,  occasionally  shaking,  strain, 
let  it  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  a  week  to  clear, 
and  then  bottle.  In  ten  days,  or  less,  if  kept  in  a 
very  cold  place,  it  will  be  excellent 

II.  Red  ratifia  3  gallons;  oils  of  cassia  and 
caraway,  of  each,  25  drops ;  previously  dissolved 
in  brandy  ^  pint ;  orange  wine  1  gallon ;  sliced 
oranges  6  in  no. ;  lump  sugar  2  lbs. ;  macerate  for 
a  week,  decant  and  botUe.  Both  are  used  as 
pleasant  cordials. 

NEGUS.  Prep,  I.  {Red.)  Port  wine  1  bottle, 
(1^  pints;)  i  nutmeg,  grated;  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  the  yellow  peel  of  one ;  lump  sugar 
I  lb. ;  put  the  whole  into  a  bottle,  add  boiling  wa- 
ter 3  piu(^,  cork  down  close,  and  macerate  with 
agitation.  •»•  Very  excellent  The  addition  of 
a  single  drop  of  essence  of  ambergris,  and  6  or  7 
drops  of  essence  of  vanilla,  improves  it. 

II.  {White.)  From  white  wine,  as  the  last 
*«*  A  single  gloss  of  the  above  may  be  made  by 
obsen'injr  the  same  proportions. 

NERVOUSNESS.  The  cure  of  nervousness 
is  best  effected  by  restoring  the  healthy  action  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  aud  by  the  use  of  proper 
exercise,  «*«peciully  in  the  open  air.  The  stomach 
should  not  be  overloaded  with  indigestible  food, 
and  tiie  bu\v(>ls  should  be  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  use  of  some  mild  aperient.  Abemothy's  in- 
juncttun  to  a  nervous  and  dyspeptic  lady,  *'  DiS' 
mi«s  your  ttervants,  madam^  and  make  your  oton 
bedSf"  should  be  recollected  by  all  as  a  proof  of 
the  importance  that  eminent  surgeon  attached  to 
EXERCiKE.  (See  Dyspepsia,  Flatulency,  IIypo- 
ciioNimrABis,  Hysterics,  6lc.) 

NEUTRALIZATION.  Syn,  Neutralisatio, 
(Lat.)  The  admixture  of  an  acid  and  alkali  in 
such  proportions  that  neither  shall  predominate. 
A  neutral  compound  neither  turns  turmeric  paper 
broirn.  nor  litmus  paper  red. 

NICKEL.  A  white,  hard,  malleable  metal, 
capable  of  receiving  the  lustre  of  silver.  Its  sp. 
gr.  when  haininered  is  about  882.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacturo  of  Germaa  silver. 


Prep,  Roast  powdered  spetse  first  by  itself  aad 
then  with  charcoal  powder,  till  all  the  arsenic  is 
expelled,  and  a  garlic  odor  ceases  to  be  evolved ; 
mix  the  residuum  with  3  parts  of  sulphnr  and  1 
part  of  potash,  melt  in  a  crucible  with  a  gentk 
heat,  cool,  edulcorate  with  water,  dissblT^  in  sid- 
phuric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  precipi* 
tate  with  carbonate  of  potash,  wash,  dry,  mix  ths 
precipitate  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  reduce  it 
by  heat.  For  chemical  purposes  pure  nickel  b 
best  obtained  by  moderately  heating  its  oxalate  is 
a  covered  crucible. 

Prop§.,  ^c.  Nickel  is  very  infasiUe.  Maria- 
tic  and  sulphuric  acid  act  on  it  with  difficulty  oa- 
less  mixed  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  freely  solnUe  in 
the  latter  menstruum.  With  oxygen  it  forms  two 
oxides.  The  protoxide  (gray  oxide)  may  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  the  nitrate,  carbonate,  or  oxa- 
late to  redness  in  open  vessels.  This  oxide  fonns 
salts  with  the  acids,  most  of  which  have  a  grees 
color.  The  peroxide  (black  oxide)  is  formed  whea 
chlorine  is  transmitted  through  water  holdinff  tbs 
hydrated  protoxide  in  suspension.  Ckloriae  of 
nickel  is  formed  by  the  direct  solution  of  the  metal 
or  its  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  from  which  it  may 
be  obtained  in  green  crystals  by  evapcMiition.  The 
ealte  of  nickel  are  characterized  by  being  precipi- 
tated white  by  pruasiate  of  potash ;  grafiMk  white 
by  infusion  of  galls ;  black  by  hydrosulphurets 
and  Bulphureted  hydrogen ;  pale  green  by  port 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  but  redissoived  by 
ammonia  or  its  carbonate  in  excess. 

NICOTINE.  Syn.  Nicotlva.  A  volatile  bass 
discovered  by  Reiman  and  Fosselt  in  tobacco. 

Prep.  (Ortigosa.)  Infuse  tobacco  leaves  for  24 
houiB  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  add* 
strain,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  add  one-sixth  of  its 
volume  of  strong  solution  of  potaasa,  aud  distil  in 
an  oil  bath  at  288°,  occasionally  adding  a  littls 
water  to  assist  the  process.  Saturate  the  distilled 
product  with  o.\alic  ucid,  evaporate  to  drynea«,  di- 
gest in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  evaporate  to  a 
sirup,  decompose  the  oxalate  of  nicotine  tlios  ob 
tained,  by  adding  caustic  potaasa  to  it  in  a  close 
vessel,  and  agitate  the  mass  with  ether,  repeating 
the  process  with  more  ether  till  all  the  nicotine  is 
dissolved  out  Distil  the  mixed  ethereal  solutions 
in  a  water-bath.  At  first  ether  comes  over,  then 
water,  and  lastly  nicotine,  which  towards  the  end 
of  the  process  assumes  a  yellowish  tint 

Remarks.  Nicotine  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid, 
smelling  of  tobacco,  boiling  at  375°,  soluble  in 
water,  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils,  and  combining 
with  the  acids  forming  salts,  many  of  which  are 
crystallizable.  It  is  a  frightful  poison ;  ^th  of  a 
drop  will  kill  a  rabbit,  and  a  single  drop  a  large 
dog.  Good  Virginia  tobacco  yields  1|  of  nicotine. 
(Thomson,  Org.  Chem.) 

NIGELLIN.  A  yellowish  liquid  obUtned  by 
Rensch  from  the  seeds  of  the  nigella  Matira.  It 
is  obtained  by  digestion  in  alcohol  at  bO°,  distilling 
the  tincture,  separating  the  reddish  brown  from 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  product,  agitating  the 
latter  with  ether,  and  then  with  water,  adding  ts 
the  liquid  when  decanted,  a  little  subacetate  of 
lead,  filtering  and  treating  it  with  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen. The  aqueous  liquid  is  then  filtered  and 
evaporated. 
N IGUTM ARE.    Syn.  Etuialtcs,  (Lst,  fitn 
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cfaXAo/iac,  to  leap  upon;  because  it  was  thoa^ht  a 
demon  leaped  upon  the  chest.)  The  prevention 
of  nightmare  consists  in  the  selection  of  proper 
food,  and  in  duly*  attending  to  the  state  of  the 
itomach  and  bowels.  Heavy  and  late  suppers 
riiould  be  parttcolarly  avoided,  as  well  as  all  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  are  of  difficult  digestion,  or  apt 
to  induce  flatulency.  A  spoonful  of  spirits  of  sal 
volatile,  magnesia,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  taken 
in  a  glass  of  cold  water  on  gomg  to  bed,  is  a  good 
■  ud  simple  preventire. 

NIPPLES,  SORE.  Prep.  Moisten  them  2  or 
3  times  a  day  for  some  weeks  before  suckling, 
with  brandy  or  spirit,  gently  acidulated  with  di- 
late sulphuric  acid ;  or  instead  thereof  employ 
tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  or  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin. 

Cure.  Chapped  nipples  are  most  quickly  and 
nfely  cured  by  moistening  them  3  or  3  times  a 
day  with  tincture  of  catechu,  by  means  of  a  camel 
liair  pencil  *«*  All  applications  of  an  active  or 
poisonous  nature  should  be  (sarefuUy  avoided,  as 
even  though  the  part  be  washed,  yet  a  portion 
will  still  remain  concealed  within  the  pores  of  the 
tkm  and  be  socked  off  by  the  infant 

NITRATE.  Syn.  Nitras,  (Lat.)  A  salt  of 
nitric  acid.  The  nitrates  are  very  easily  made  by 
the  direct  solution  of  the  base,  or  its  oxide  or  car- 
bonate in  nitric  acid,  which  in  most  cases  should 
be  previouHly  diluted  with  water ;  by  evaporation 
they  may  be  obtained  either  in  the  pulverulent  or 
crystalline  state.  The  nitrates  are  characterized 
by  deflagrating  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coal,  or 
iHien  heated  in  contact  with  inflammable  sub- 
stances.    (See  Nitric  Acid.) 

NITRATE  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Oil  of 
CAMriiOR.  Prepared  by  dissolving  camphor  in  ni- 
tric acid. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH.  Syn.  Saltpetre. 
Nitre.  Nitrum.  Sal  Petr^.  Sal  Nitri.  Ka- 
li NiTRATUM.  PoTAsSiK  NiTRAS,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.) 
Nitrate  de  potasse,  (Fr.)  SALPETERsauREs  Ka- 
li, (Ger.)  This  salt  is  spontaneously  generated  in 
the  soil,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  cr}'stailizes  upon  its  surface  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
also  produced  artificially  by  exposing  a  mixture 
of  calcareous  soil  and  apimal  matter  to  the  at- 
mosphere, when  nitrate  of  lime  is  slowly  formed, 
and  is  extracted  by  lixiviation.  The  liquid  is  then 
decompo«ied  by  adding  carbonate  of  potash,  by 
which  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  and  nitrate 
of  potash  remains  in  solution.  The  British  mar- 
ket is  wholly  supplied  from  India.  The  crude 
nitre  (rough  saltpetre)  is  extracted  by  lixiviation 
in  the  way  above  mentioned,  but  the  alkaline  base 
ii  supplied  under  the  form  of  wood  ashes,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pot- 
ash. It  is  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water, 
ikimming,  and  after  a  short  time  being  allowed 
for  defecation,  straining  (while  still  hot)  into  cr^-s- 
tallizing  vessels.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
commonly  called  single  refined  nitre  ;  and  when 
the  process  is  repeated,  double  refined  nitre. 

Uset  ^c.  Nitre  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  man- 
vfkcture  of  gimpowder  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  also 
used  in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and 
cooling  diuretic.  Dose.  5  to  15  grains,  every  2 
bouiB.    A  small  piece   dissolved  slowly  in  the! 
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month,  frequently  stops  a  sore  throat  at  the  com- 
mencement. In  large  doses,  it  is  poisonous.  The 
best  antidotal  treatment  is  a  powerful  emetic,  fol- 
lowed by  opiates. 

Pur.  The  Dublin  College  orders  purified  nitrate 
of  potash  (potassiB  nitras  purificala)  to  be  made 
by  dissolving  nitre  in  twice  its  weight  of  hot  wa- 
ter, filtering,  and  setting  the  liquor  aside  that 
crystals  may  form.  Nitre  occasionally  contains 
muriates,  sulphates,  or  calcareous  salts.  The  first 
may  be  detected  by  its  solution  giving  a  cloudy 
white  [Hrecipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, — the  sec- 
ondy  by  the  muriate  or  nitrate  of  baryta  or  lime 
giving  a  white  precipitate, — and  the  third,  by  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  which  also  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.  Syn.  Cubic  Nitre. 
SoDiB  NrTRAs.  This  salt  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  last,  and  is  chiefly  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  America.  It  b  largely  employed  as  a 
manure,  and  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Syn.  Solutive  Water. 
Aquafortis.    Spirit  of  Nitre.     Acidum  Nitri- 

CUM,    (P.   L.    E.   &.   D.)      ACIDB  NiTRJQUE,   (JPr.) 

Salpeters&ure,  {Ger.)  An  acid  compound  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Nitric  acid  was  known  to 
Geber  in  the  7th  century,  but  its  constituents  were 
first  shown  by  Cavendish  in  1785,  and  subsequent- 
ly their  proportions  by  Davy  and  Gay-Luasac. 

Prep.  (P.  L.  &.  E.)  Dry  purified  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  sulphuric  acid,  equal  parts;  mix  in  a 
glass  retort,  and  distil  with  a  moderate  heat  into  a 
cool  receiver,  so  long  as  the  fused  materials  con- 
tinue to  evolve  vapor.  '*The  pale-yellow  acid 
thus  obtained  may  bo  rendered  colorless,  should  it 
be  thought  necessary,  by  heating  it  gently  in  a  re- 
tort." (P.  E.) 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  nitric  acid  is  com- 
monly made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  168  lbs.  of 
nitre  and  93  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*845,  in 
an  iron  cylinder,  connected  with  a  series  of  5  or  6 
double-necked  stoneware  bottles,  about  one -sixth 
part  filled  with  water.  The  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  resembles  that  figured  at  page  57.  The 
product  of  this  process  is  the  brown  and  fuming 
nitrous  acid  of  commerce,  {aquafortis,  fuming 
nitric  acid ;  acidum  nitrosum ;  acidum  nitricum 
fumans,)  and  has  usually  the  sp.  gr.  1-45.  It  is 
converted  into  Colorless  nitric  acid  by  gently  heat- 
ing it  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it  forms  commercial 
nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*37  to  1*4.)  The  residuum  of 
this  procen  [sal  enixum)  is  employed  as  a  flux 
by  the  elaw-houses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  is  more  convenient  in 
some  respects,  as  the  residuum  is  more  easily  dis- 
solved out  of  the  retort  or  cylinder.  The  formula 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  PharmacopoDia  is  the 
best  process  for  obtaining  a  pure  acid.  By  proper 
management  nitre  yields  more  than  two-thirds  of 
its  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*300 ;  and 
nitrate  of  soda  its  own  weight  of  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*4. 

The  nitric  acid  of  commerce  frequently  contains 
chlorine,  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  some- 
times iodine,  from  which  it  may  be  purified  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  it 
produces  any  cloudiness,  and  after  repose,  decant- 
ing the  clear  acid,  and  rectifying  it  at  a  heat  un- 
der 213°.     A  perfectly  colorless  product  cannot  be 
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obt^ned,  unless  a  small  portion  of  pure  black  ox- 
ide of  manganese  be  put  into  the  retort  (Murray.) 
Nitric  acid  may  also  be  purified  by  rectification  at 
a  gentle  heat,  rejecting  the  first  liquid  that  comes 
over,  receiving  the  middle  portion  as  genuine  acid, 
and  leaving  a  residuum  in  the  retort  (Ure.)  An- 
other method  is  to  agitate  it  with  a  little  red-lead 
before  rectification. 

Props.  Pure  nitric  acid  is  a  colorless,  corrosive 
liquid,  and  possesses  powerful  acid  properties.  At 
the  sp.  er.  1*50,  it  contains  25g  of  water,  (Phillips ; 
— ^20*3^,  Ure.)  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  strongest  liquid 
acid  is  variously  stated  by  different  authorities. 
According  to  some,  it  may  be  obtained  as  high  as 
1*55,  (Davy,  Kirwin,  &c.,)  or  1'62,  (Proust;) 
while,  according  to  others,  1*503  to  1*510  is  the 
greatest  density  at  which  it  can  be  procured. 
(Phillips,  Gay-Lussac,  Slc)  At  248<^  F.  it  boils, 
and  when  of  less  density  than  1*42,  parts  with 
water  and  becomes  stronger  at  lower  tempera- 
tures ;  but  acid  of  higher  sp.  gr.  is  weakened  by 
exposure  to  heat  It  freezes  when  exposed  to  ex- 
treme cold.  It  rapidly  oxidizes  the  metals,  and 
unites  with  them  and  the  other  bases,  forming 
salts  called  Nitrates. 

Uses,  Nitric  acid  is  employed  m  assaying,  to 
dye  silk  and  woollens  yellow,  and  to  form  various 
salts.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  a  caustic  to  corns 
and  warts;  and  in  doses  of  1  to  10  drops  in  a 
tumbler  of  water,  in  liver  complaints,  fevers,  dys- 
pepsia, syphilis,  to  remove  the  efiecta  of  mercury, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  that  drug  in  certain  com- 
plaints, dtc 

Pur.  Pure  nitric  acid  is  "  totally  dissipated  by 
heat    When  diluted  with  distilled  water,  neither 


nitrate  of  silver,  nor  chloride  of  bwiom,  (or  cal- 
cium,) produces  a  precipitate ;  sp.  gr.  1*50.  100 
grs.  of  this  acid  will  saturate  alwtit  217  gn^  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda.'^  (P.  L.)  The  ^sa- 
ble  aquafortis  of  the  shops  (aqua  roam  dvpuu) 
has  usually  the  sp.  gr.  1*36 ;  and  the  simgU  «f  as- 
fortisy  (aquafortis  KMrLix,)  the  sp.  gr.  1*22. 

Tests.  1.  It  stams  the  skin  yellow.  S.  WImb 
mixed  with  a  little  muriatic  acid  or  sal  amnMoiac, 
it  acquires  the  power  of  dissolving  gold  leat 
3.  When  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  aad 
poured  on  a  few  fragments  of  zinc  or  iroo  in  a 
tube,  the  evolved  gas  bums  with  a  greenish  whils 
flame.  (Balmain.)  4.  Substitute  alcohol  for  ziae 
in  the  last  test  (Maitland.)  5.  Morphia,  bruda, 
and  strychnia  give  it  a  red  color,  which  is  height- 
ened by  ammonia  in  excess.  6.  When  placed  m 
a  tube,  and  a  solution  of  protosolpbate  of  iroo  caa- 
tiously  added,  a  dark  color  is  developed  at  the  lias 
of  junction,  which  is  distinctly  visible  when  ooly 
<rvinr  P^^  ^^  nitric  acid  is  present  (Derbaniw  dt 
fochemont)  7.  When  mixed  with  a  weak  eola- 
tion of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  heated,  the  color  m 
destroyed.  8.  When  saturated  with  carbonate  si 
potash  or  soda,  and  evaporated  to  dryneas,  the  re- 
siduum deflagrates  when  thrown  on  boimiiig  eosla 
9.  The  NITRATES  may  all  be  tested  as  above,  by 
first  adding  a  small  quantity  of  pure  sulphone 
acid,  which  will  liberate  the  nitric  acid  of  the  salt 

Estim.  The  strength  of  nitric  acid  is  usually  es- 
timated by  its  sp.  gr. ;  but  where  very  great  acca- 
racy  b  required,  it  may  be  more  corr^y  ascer- 
tained by  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  other 
salt  of  known  coiqposition,  which  is  required  ts 
neutralize  it    See  Acwimetrt. 


Tailb  of  Nitric  Acid,  by  Dr.  Ure. 
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NITRIC  ACID,  (DILUTED.)  Syn.  Acidum 
NTTRiciT.%1  uiLUTUM,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Nithc  acid  (P. 
L.)  f  5j ;  water  f  ^ix  ;  mix.  Kept  for  convenience 
m  di8(M>n.Hin)^.     Dose.  20  drops  to  f  3ij. 

NITRK'  acid,  (HENRY'S.)  Nitric  acid  dilu- 
ted to  the  sp.  \rr.  1*143  ;  equal  in  saturating  power  to 
muriatic  acid  at  1*074,  and  sulphuric  acid  ri35. 
Used  fur  assaying.     See  Henry's  Muriatic  Acid. 


NITRO-MECONIC  ACID  is  formed  bv  tht 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  meconine  at  a  fttt- 
tie  heat  By  solution  in  hot  water,  it  is  obuixM<i 
in  yellow  crystals  as  the  liquid  cools. 

NITROGEN.    Syn.  Azote,   (fV.  and   Eh. 

Mkpiiitic  Air.    Piilooisticated  do.    STicRirrofr- 

GAS,    {Ger.)     NiTRooR.NiuM ;    azotum,  (Ls/-.  dt* 

1  first  from  »/rpov,  nitref  and  ytrt^m^  I  gtturmU ;  t^ 
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■ecood  from  a  privative,  and  ^w^,  life.)  A 
gaseous  substance  discovered  by  Rutherford  in 
1772,  and  found  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  atmo< 
sphere  by  Lavoisier  and  Scheele  in  1775.  It  has 
hitherto  reoated  aH  attempts  at  decomposition, 
and  most  therefore  be  considered  as  a  chemical 
element  (See  Chem.  V.  3.)  It  is  found  both  in 
the  omnic  and  inorgranic  kingdoms;  it  forms 
aboQt  79|  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere,  and  en- 
ter* largely  into  the  composition  of  most  animal 
■abstances,  and  is  a  constituent  of  grluten,  the  al- 
kaloids, and  other  vegetable  principles. 

Prep.  L  Bum  phwphoms  in  a  jar  filled  with 
mir,  and  standing  over  water  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  and  after  the  fumes  have  subsided,  agitate 
the  residual  gas  with  water,  or  a  solution  of  pure 


II.  Expose  nitrite  of  ammonia  to  heat  in  a  re- 
tort, and  collect  the  evolved  gas. 

III.  Transmit  chlorine  through  pure  anmionia 
water. 

IV.  Digest  lean  flesh  in  nitric  acid,  gently 
heated. 

Renuurks.  Pure  nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  odorieas, 
tasteless  gas,  neither  combustible  nor  capable  of 
aupporting  combustion  or  respiration.  It  is  neutral 
to  test  paper,  does  not  affect  lime  water,  and  is 
only  slightly  absorbed  by  pure  water.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  0^722,  (Liebig ;  0-976  Berzelius.)  In  analysis 
it  is  recognised  by  its  purely  negative  qualities,  and 
by  its  forming  nitric  acid  when  mixed  with  oxy- 
^n,  and  exposed  to  the  electric  spark ;  or  when  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  is  burnt  in  the  mixed  gases.  The 
nitric  acid  thus  formed  may  be  tested  in  the  way 
described  under  that  article. 

NITROGEN,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Sym  Qcad- 
ftocHiiORiDi  OF  NiTRooEN.  A  compouud  of  nitro- 
gen and  chlorine,  remarkable  for  the  feeble  affinity 
by  which  its  elements  are  united.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Dulong  in  1811,  but  its  nature  was  first 
accurately  determined  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Prep,  Dissolve  muriate  of  ammonia  1  oz.  in  hot 
water  12  or  14  oz.,  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  90"  F.,  invert  a  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottle  full  of  chlorine  over  it  The  gas  is  gradual- 
ly absorbed,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  yellow 
oiolor,  and  in  the  course  of  15  to  20  minutes,  yel- 
low oil-like  globules  form  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  ultimately  sink  to  the  bottom.  The 
globules  as  they  descend  should  be  received  in  a 
email  leaden  saucer,  placed  under  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  for  the  purpose.  (Liebig.) 

Remarkt,  Chloride  of  azote  is  one  of  the  most 
explosive  compounds  known,  and  should  conse- 
quently be  only  prepared  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  Both  its  discoverer  and  Sir  H.  Davy 
met  with  severe  injuries  while  experimenting  on  it 
Its  sp  gr.  is  1-653  ;  it  volatilizes  at  I60<^  f\,  and 
at  200"  explodes  violently.  Contact  with  combus- 
tible bodies  at  ordinary  temperatures  immediately 
eauses  detonation.  The  explosive  power  of  this 
compound  seems  to  exceed  that  of  every  known 
•obi^nce,  not  even  excepting  fulminating  silver. 
A  minute  globule  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed, placed  on  a  platina  spoon,  and  touched 
with  a  piece  of  phosphorus  stuck  on  the  point  of  a 
penknife,  immediately  explodes,  and  shivers  the 
blade  into  fragments,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Teasel  that  contained  it  is  broken  to  pieces.    Olive 


oil,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentiue,  have  a  similar 
effect.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  compound 
is  the  substance  employed  by  Captain  Warner  in 
his  destructive  machines,  but  such  a  supposition 
must  necessarily  be  incorrect,  from  the  uncontrol- 
lable nature  of  the  chloride,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  Mofely  procuring  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
by  any  known  proceas.  I  conceive  that  Captain 
Warner  employs  fulmmating  antimony,  either 
alone,  or  as  an  instrument  for  the  ignition  of  com- 
mon gunpowder.  At  all  events,  if  this  is  not  the 
Captain's  secret,  it  is  capable  of  producing  exactly 
the  same  efiects.  (See  Iodide  op  NrmooEnr,  for 
another  dangerous  explosive  compound.) 

NITROGEN.  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (JVi- 
trou9  oxide.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen.  DephlO" 
gieiieated  nitrous  air.  Laughing  gas.  Protox- 
ide  d'azote,  Fr.  Stiekstoffoxydul^  Ger.)  Evap- 
orate a  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammimia  until  a  drop 
of  the  fused  mass  placed  on  a  cold  plate  instantly 
solidifies;  cool,  break  the  lump  into  pieces,  and 
place  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  For  use,  a  portion 
is  introduced  into  a  glass  retort,  and  heat  applied 
by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  charcoal  chauffer. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  reaches  480^,  protoxide  of 
azote  is  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  in  bladders, 
gas  bags,  a  gasometer,  or  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 
*«*  Should  white  fumes  appear  within  the  retort 
after  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has  commenced,  the 
heat  should  be  lowered,  as  when  heated  to  about 
600°,  nitrate  of  ammonia  explodes  with  violence. 
Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  made  in  the  same  way 
from  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or  by  ex- 
posing nitric  oxide  for  some  days  over  iron 
filings. 

Remarks.  The  above  compound,  familiarly 
known  as  laughing  gas,  m  colorless,  possesses  an 
agreeaWe  odor,  and  a  sweetish  taste.  At  45°,  and 
under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres,  it  is  liquid. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*5241,  it  supports  combustion,  and  is 
absorbed  by  water.  Its  most  remarkable  property 
is  its  action  on  the  system  when  inspired.  A  few 
deep  inspirations  are  usually  succeeded  by  a  pleas- 
ing state  of  excitement,  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
laughter  and  muscular  exertion,  which  soon  sub- 
side, without  being  followed  by  languor  or  depres- 
sion. Its  effects,  however,  vary  with  difierent  con- 
stitutions. A  sailor  that  lately  took  this  gas  at  a 
public  exhibition  immediately  drew  his  knife,  and 
stabbed  one  of  the  company.  From  4  to  12  quarts 
may  be  breathed  with  safety. 

II.  (Binoxide  of  nitrogen.  Deutoxide  of  do. 
Nitric  oxide.  Nitrous  gas.  Deutoxide  d'azote, 
Fr.  Stickstoffoxyd,  Ger.)  This  is  most  conve- 
niently prepared  by  pouring  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2, 
on  metallic  copper.  Effervescence  ensues,  and 
nitrous  gas  is  evolved,  aud  may  be  collected  over 
water  or  mercury  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  The 
residual  liquid  yields  crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper 
on  evaporation. 

Remarks.  A  colorieas,  tasteless,  inodorous,  ir- 
respirable,  and  incombustible  gas.  In  contact  with 
free  oxygen,  it  produces  dense  orange  or  red  va- 
pors of  nitrous  acid,  which  are  freely  absorbed  by 
water.     Its  sp.  gr.  b  about  1*04. 

NITROGEN,  PHOSFHORET.  A  snow- 
white  powder  formed  by  heating  chloride  of  phos- 
phorus, previously  saturated  with  dry  anunoniacal 
gas.  (Roee.) 
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NITROGEN,  8ULPHURET.  A  greenish 
yellow  mam,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  a 
compound  of  chloride  of  sulphur  and  ammonia. 
(Soubeiran.) 

NITROMURIATIC  ACID.  Syn,  Nithoht- 
DROcm^Ric  Acid.    Aqua  rbqia.    Acidum  Nrrao- 

MURIATICUM,  (P.  D.)     EaU  aKOALS  ;   ACIDI  NITRO- 

MURIATIQUB,  (Ff.)  Salpcter-salzs&ures  ;  K5. 
NiOBWAiSER,  (Oer.)  Prev.  I.  Nitric  acid  f  ^  ;  mu- 
riatic acid  f  Jij;  mix.  Used  to  disolve  gold  and 
platinum,  and  in  medicine,  in  lirer  complaints, 
syphilis,  exanthemata,  &c.,  either  internally,  in 
doses  of  5  to  15  drops  in  water,  or  externally,  as  a 
foot  or  knee-bath.     See  Bath. 

II.  {Aqva  regia  with  §al  ammtmiae^  Nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  f  Jxvj ;  sal  ammoniac  Jiy ;  dis- 
solve. Occasionally  used  by  dyers ;  does  not  keep 
well.  Nitre  is  sometimes  substituted  for  sal  am- 
moniac.    Dissolves  gold  and  platina. 

III.  {Dyer's  aqvafortis,)  Colorless  nitric  acid 
(np.  gr.  1*17)  100  lbs. ;  muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*19) 
5  lbs. ;  mix.  Ueed  by  dyers.  "  It  dbsolves  tin 
without  oxidizing  it"  (7) 

NITROUS  ACID.  ^5^  Acidum  kitrosum, 
(Lot.)  AciDE  pm-REUx,  {Fr.)  Salpetriob  Sal- 
PETBRS&URE,  {Gcr.)  Prep.  Distil  perfectly  dry 
nitrate  of  lead  in  a  coated  glass  retort,  connected 
with  a  glass  receiver  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  furnished  with  a  safety  tube.  A  pungent,  acid, 
corrosive  liquid,  colorless  below  zero,  but  yellow, 
or  orange-colored  at  hi^er  temperatures ;  sp.  gr. 
1*42 ;  boiling  point  82°  F.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidi- 
zing agent.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed. A  mixture  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  forms 
the  faming  nitric  acid  (aquafortis)  of  commerce. 
Its  compounds  with  the  basei  are  called  Nitrites. 
NiAite  of  potaifsa  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
nitre  to  redness,  and  removing  it  from  the  fire  be- 
fore the  decomposition  is  complete.  Both  nitrous 
and  hyponitrous  acids  contain  no  water,  and  are 
therefore  dry  liquids.  (Ure.) 

NITROSALICULIC  ACID.  Small  golden- 
colored  cr}'stal8«  obtained  by  gently  heating  sali- 
culous  acid  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid, 
washing  the  mass  with  water,  dissolving  in  alco- 
hol, and  crystallizing.  It  forms  crystalUzable  ni- 
troealiculatee  with  the  alkalis. 

NITROSACCHARIC  ACID.  A  peculiar 
crystallized  acid,  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric 
acid  with  the  saccharine  matter  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  gelatin. 

NORFOLK  FLUID.  Prep.  Linseed  oil  3 
pints ;  yellow  rosin  4  oz. ;  fir  rosin  2  oz. ;  yellow 
wax  12  oz. ;  melt,  add  neat's  foot  oil  1  quart ;  oil 
of  turpentine  1  pint  Used  to  preserve  and  soften 
leather. 

NOVARGENT.  Freshly-precipitated  muriate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  hydrosulphite 
of  soda.  Used  to  silver  metals,  especially  to  re- 
store old  plated  goods. 

NOV AU  RUM.  A  solution  of  neutral  terchlo- 
ride  of  gold.     (See  Gold,  liquid.) 

NOYEAU.  Syn.  Crkme  de  Noyeau,  {Fr.) 
Prep.  I.  Blanched  bitter  almonds  1  oz. ;  proof 
spirit  1  quart ;  lamp  sugar  1  lb. ;  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter ^  pint ;  digest  and  filter. 

II.  Bitter  almonds,  blanched,  3  oz. ;  coriander 
seed  \  oz. ;  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  maoe,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  proof  spirit  or  plain  gin  2  quarts ;  white  su- 


gar 2  lbs. ;  dissolved  in  water  1^  pints ;  maoente 
for  a  week,  and  fine  down  with  alum  (dissolved) 
\  oz. 

III.  {Crime  de  noyeau  de  Martimiqut.)  Lotf 
sugar  24  lbs.;  water  2^  galloDs;  diwnlYe,  add 
proof  spirit  5  gallons ;  or  onmge-flower  water  3 
pints ;  bitter  almonds  1  lb. ;  esseiice  of  lemoM  2 
dr.;  as  above.  A  pleasant  nutty-tasited  liqueu, 
but  should  not  be  taken  in  large  qoantitiea.    (See 

CORDIAU.) 

OATS.  A  largo  portion  of  the  oats  given  to 
hones  passes  off  undigested.  It  has  be«i  pir>- 
posed  to  prevent  this  loss,  by  either  coaisely 
bruising  them  in  a  mill,  or  by  pouzing  boiliiig 
water  over  them,  and  allowing  them  to  maceiate 
till  cold,  when  they  are  to  be  ghren  to  the  borM 
without  straining  off  the  water.  It  is  stated  on 
good  authority,  &at  oats  thus  treated  will  not  only 
fatten  quicker,  but  go  twice  as  far  as  withoot 
preparation. 

ODORS.  (See  Disintsctants  and  Fumiga- 
•now.) 

(EN ANTHIC  ACID.  This  acid  paMs  vm, 
in  small  quantity,  towards  the  end  of  the  pncea 
when  wine  is  distilled.  By  digestion  with  potaiii 
and  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  ht 
obtained  under  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid.  (See 
Ether,  GSffANrmc.) 

(ENANTHYLIC  ACID.  A  peeoliar  nib- 
stance  obtahied  by  Mr.  Tilley,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  castor  oiL 

(ENOTHIONIC  ACID.  (From  mm^,  toise, 
and  ^eiov,  sulphur,)     Sulphovinic  add. 

OIL  COLOR  CAKES.  Prtp.  prind  the  col- 
ors  with  oil  of  turpentine,  in  which  baa  been  dis- 
solved in  the  cold,  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight 
of  powdered  ma&tich  ;  let  them  dry,  then  place  the 
stone  over  a  slow  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  soAen  the 
color,  and  add  of  a  warm  solution  of  spermaceti 
in  half  its  weight  of  poppy  oil,  q.  s.  to  make  the 
mass '  into  a  proper  paste  ;  remove  the  heat,  werk 
till  it  begins  to  harden,  then  form  the  mass  into 
pieces  and  mould  them  into  cakes.  I7«rd  by  ar- 
tists, rubbed  down  with  poppy,  nut,  or  linseed  oil, 
and  turpi^ntine  as  required. 

OIL  COLORS,  {in  hottUs  or  bladders,)  Fire- 
pared  with  the  same  mixture  as  the  last,  but 
thinned  sufiliciently  with  any  pale  drying  oil  be- 
fore putting  them  mto  the  cases.  I7sea  by  ar- 
tists. 

OIL  GAS.  A  mixtnre  of  several  gaseous  hy- 
drocarbons obtained  by  passing  oil  through  red  hot 
tubes,  or  dropping  it  on  red  hot  stones  or  briokt. 
1  gallon  of  whale  oil  yields  90  to  100  cubical  feet 
of  gas,  which  gives  a  more  brilliant  light  than  coal 
gas,  and  bums  about  3  times  as  long. 

OILS.  Syn,  IIuiles,  {Fr.)  Obls,  ((?er.) 
Olba,  {Lat.,  from  olea,  the  olive.)  Oils  are  oom- 
poun^  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  (hydrocarboas.) 
or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  (oxybydro- 
carbons,)  derived  from  the  animiU  and  v^table 
kmgdoms,  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  certain 
degree  of  consntence,  (unctnoeity,)  insolubility  in 
water,  and  power  of  supporting  combustion  vith 
flame.  Oils  are  divided  into  two  great  claases: 
viz. :  fixed  or  fat  oils,  and  volatile  or  essential 
oils.  Olive,  rape,  almond,  and  castor  oils,  are  ex- 
amples of  the  former ;  and  the  oils  of  lavender, 
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leraoDS,  bergainotte,  and  turpentine,  of  the  latter. 
Tbe  term  oil  is  also  applied  to  various  empyreu- 
flMilic  products  of  the  distillation  of  organic  bod- 
•w,  and  to  aereral  unctuous  mixtures  in  perfumery 
mad  pharmacy,  aa  weU  aa  by  liqueufktea  to  their 
liihar  fordialsL 

■  OILS,  CORDIAL.  (In  the  wrtoftU  Itqu^wr- 
iaCr.)  Dilate  aromatised  alcohol,  holding  m  soln- 
tiM  a  aiiflleient  quantity  of  sugar  to  unpart  an 
d^  copsMtMiea  The  following  is  aa  example  of 
lim  class  of  liqueufs  >— 

-  Oa.  or  CsDaAT.  {CriwM  de  Cidrat.)  Spirit  of 
oadrat  1  quart ;  qiirit  of  citron  1  pint ;  proof  spirit 
S  pinla;  lump  sugar  5  lbs. ;  dissolved  in  water  6 
porta ;  mix,  allow  it  to  stand  together  for  a  week, 
tkaa  filter  if  required.  (See  CoaDUUi,  Cashks, 
Idftrauas,  dus.) 

OILS,  COMPOUND.  Syn.  Mixbd  Oils. 
UNI  term  is  commonly  applied  to  varioas  mix- 
tana  of  oils  or  other  inffredients  that  posseai  an 
■Ktuoos  appearance.  Where  not  <^erwise  di- 
iMtod,  they  are  prepared  by  simply  agitating  the 
iigfedietttB  together,  and  after  a  sufficient  time 
teaBthig  the  dear,  and  filtering  if  necessary. 
Tlie  following  are  some  of  the  principal  eompowid 

I  Oil,  Acouvna  (OUum  terehintkifUB  oeonsft- 
aan.  Bfr.  Maule.)  Ahnond  oil  3iv ;  oil  of  tar« 
fMrtine  9i) ;  mix.  Uted  for  deafness. 
'  Oil,  Black,  Oil  of  turpeutme  4  lbs. ;  rape  oil 
Igialloa;  oU  of  vitriol  i  lb. ;  British  oil  i  Ik ;  mix 
WM,  and  hi  14  days  decant  the  clear. 

Oil,  BnmsiL    {Common  oU  of  fftre.    OL  m- 
$rm  mUgmn,)    Oil  of  turpentine  3  lbs. ;  Bama- 
AMt  tar  1  lb. ;  oil  of  rosemary  3  ox. ;  mix  weU. 
*.  On.  OF  CAnraoE.     {OL  eamfkirm  iriCrieinR, 
Fee.)    Nitric  acid  460  gra.;  camphor  900  gia.; 
Ive  without  heat  and  decant  the  oil. 
Oil,  Cahphoeatbd.    {Camphor  /iatmsiit,  2tfis- 
campkarm,  P.  L.  and  £.    OL  eampko' 
im,  P.  D.)    Camphor  Jj ;  olive  oU  Jiv ;  dii- 
by  a  |[entle  heat    Anodyne ;  diieutient ; 
for  sprains,  bruises,  Slc 
Oil,  Chabbrt's.    Oil  of  turpentine  3  parts; 
Dippel's  oil  1  part ;  mix  and  dirtil  3  partsi    Used 
■I  tapeworm. 

-  Oil,  Daebt's.  Oil  of  amber,  babam  of  sulphur, 
tmd  Barbadoes  tar,  equal  parts. 

-  Oil,  Exbtxe.  {OL  exeeotrense.)  Green  oil  2 
geUoos;  euphorbium,  mustard  seed,  castor,  and 
pallitory,  of  each  bruised,  Jj ;  macerate  with  occa- 
ilnal  aghation  for  10  days,  and  strauL 

i  Oil,  romiimniB.  {Oil  stam.  Mahoganv  do,) 
linassd  oil  1  gallon ;  black  rosin  1  lb. ;  aUEanet 
fMl  19  01.,  or  less ;  heat  together  until  sufficiently 
•riated.  Some  persons  use  boiUd  oil^  and  otheis 
a  little  heeowaXi  and  root  pink. 
Oil,  Maoassae.  Olive  oil  1  lb. ;  oils  of  origa- 
and  roaemary,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  mix.  UoedVo 
the  hair  grow  and  curl. 
Onj,  Mixbd.  {OL  mixta,)  Essences  of  berga- 
and  lemons,  of  each,  Jj ;  oils  of  laveaider 
mm!  nimeiito,  of  each,  Jas ;  used  to  scent  ui  vola- 
tfie  orapa,  smelling  bottles,  &e. 
V  Oil,  Nbat*s  poot.  {Nerve  oiL  Trotter'o  do, 
OL  nervinmm.  Auxungia  Pfdwm  tmmri^  From 
BMi^a  feet  and  tripe  l^  boding ;  doea  not  harden 
iy  age ;  osed  to  soften  leather  and  to  fry  firit- 


OiL,  Nbwmarkbt.  Oils  of  linseed,  turpentine, 
and  SU  John's  wort,  of  each,  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  vitriol 
1  oz. ;  mix.    For  mrains  in  hones. 

Oils,  Nucb.  {mixed  oils.  OL  ex  omnihue,) 
Train  oil  1  gallon ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quart ;  oil 
of  bricks  and  amber,  of  each,  5  ox. ;  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine  10  ox. ;  Barbadoes  tar  9^  lbs. ;  oil 
of  vitriol  1  ox. ;  mix.    f^ssd  by  fairien. 

Oil,  PuoaniomATBD.  {OL  pAospAoraftcfn.)— 1. 
(Ph.Bor.)  Phosphorus  19 giB.;  ahnond  oil  Jj;  dis- 
solve by  a  gentle  heat  JJoee.  5  to  10  drops  made 
into  an  emnlsioiL— 9.  (Majendie.)  Phosphorus  3j ; 
almond  oil  Jg ;  macerate  m  the  dark  for  14  days, 
and  scent  with  bergamotte.  Stronger  than  the 
former.  %*  A  botUe  partly  filled  with  oil  satu* 
rated  with  phosphorus,  will  emit  enoogfa  light  in 
the  dark,  on  the  ooik  bemg  taken  out,  to  see  the 
time  by  a  watch. 

Oil  fOE  QoiTTXEB.  Aquafortis  1  ox. ;  ipirit  of 
wine,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  3  ox. ;  red 
procipitate  i  ox. ;  mix.    Used  by  farriera. 

Oil  of  Roses.  1.  Olive  oil  1  pint;  otto  of 
rases  i  to  1  dr. ;  mix^-9.  To  the  last  add  oil  of 
rosemary  }  dr.  Elither  may  be  colored  red  by 
steepmg  a  little  alkanet  root  in  the  oil  (with  heat) 
befiwe  scenting  it    Used  for  the  hair. 

Oil,  Shavuio.  Soft  soap  6  lbs. ;  rectified  qtiiit 
of  wine  1  gaUoo. 

Oil,  Shbloeake's.  Nut  oil  1  pmt;  ceruse  9 
ox.;  boil;  when  divolvad,  add  copal  vamiah  1 
pint,  and  stir  till  the  oil  of  turpentine  haa  evapo* 
rated.    Used  to  grind  coIoib  fai,  to  brighten  them. 

Oil  of  Spdu.  {Factitioua,)  I,  (M  oi  tnrpen- 
tme  3  pints ;  oil  of  lavender  1  pbt ;  mix.  Used 
by  enamellen  to  mix  their  colon  m^— 9.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine 1  gallon ;  Barbadoes  tar  4  ox. ;  alkanet 
root  9  ox. ;  digest  a  weeL  Used  as  a  Uniment  for 
horses. 

Oil,  Sulpbueatbd.  {OL  Sulpkurattim,)  (See 
Bauam  of  Sulphde.) 

Oil,  TooTHAoaB.  {Tootkaeke  Dropo.)  1.  Oils 
of  origanum  and  cloves,  of  each  f  3iij ;  camphoc 
3i ;  diMolvev--9.  To  the  last  add  creosote  3j.— 3. 
Tinctures  of  pellitory  of  Spain  and  colchicum,  of 
each  ^ ;  cieosote  and  oU  of  doves,  of  each  3j ; 
mix.  Dropped  on  a  piece  of  lint  and  stuffiMl  in  the 
tooth,  previously  wetted  with  the  drops  by  a  camel* 
hair  pencil 

Oil,  Wbdbl's.  {OL  Bexoardieum,)  Almond  ofl 
J|ij ;  camphor  3ij ;  essence  of  beigamot  Sas ;  alka ' 
net  root  to  color ;  mix. 

Oil,  Wobm.  {OL  Vermifugum,)~~l.  (Cbabert) 
Rectified  oil  of  turpentine  3iv ;  do.  animal  oil  3j; 
mix.  To  be  followed  by  a  puigative.— 42.  {Fir 
doge,)  Turpentine  3  to  4  dr. ;  castor  oil  1  ox. ;  for 
Idooe. 

Oil,  Watobmakbe's.  Prepared  by  placing  a 
dean  strip  of  lead  in  a  small  white  glaai  bcStle 
fiUed.with  olive  oil,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun's  raya 
at  a  window  for  seme  tUne,  till  a  ourdy  matter 
eeassa  to  deposite,  and  the  oil  has  become  quite 
limpid  and  cdorieas.  Used  for  fine  woik;  dose 
not  get  thick  by  age.    (See  Olbw.) 

OILS,  EMPYREUMATIC.  Oily  fluidi  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillatkm  of  various  animal  and 
vegetable  substuicca.  If  the  bgredienta  are  of  a 
liquid  or  pasty  nature,  or  beoome  so  when  heated, 
they  are  usually  mixed  with  about  twice  their 
we^t  of  sand,  to  divide  them*  end  thai  espoae 
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them  more  efiectually  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
They  are  purified  by  rectification,  either  alone  or 
alongr  with  water.  The  following  are  the  principal 
empyreumatie  oiU : — 

AnisalOil.  {Emfnfreumatic  animal  oiL  Dip- 
pePt  do,  OU  Animale.  Rectified  oil  of  harU- 
kom,  O.  Dippelii.  O.  comu  cervi  Reciificatum.) 
Chiefly  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the 
manufacture  of  boneblack;  fetid  black.  A  finer 
kind  is  made  by  slowly  distilling  oil  of  hartshorn 
and  collecting  only  the  first  portion  that  comes 
over ;  pale  and  thin  ;  discolored  by  light  Anti- 
spasmoidic,  anodyne,  and  diaphoretic  Do9e,  10  to 
30  drops  in  water. 

Oil  or  Benjamin.  (02.  Benxoinu)  From  the 
residuum  of  the  process  of  preparing  benzoic  acid. 
Used  to  make  mock  Russia  leather. 

Birch  Oii.  {01.  Betula.)  From  birch-bark, 
by  heating  it  in  an  earthen  pot  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  oil  to  flow  through  into  another 
jar  sunk  in  the  ground  and  luted  to  it  Thick, 
balsamic,  odorous;  chiefly  used  to  dress  Russia 
leather. 

Oil  op  Bonks.  (OL  Oooium.)  Black,  fetid ;  pro- 
eurod  from  the  makers  of  boneblack :  used  to  make 
lampblack. 

Oil  of  Box.  {OL  Buxi.)  From  boxwood  with- 
out addition.     Resolvent 

Oil  op  Bricks.  {01.  Lateritium.)  From  olive 
oil  mixed  with  brickdust,  and  distilled ;  resolvent, 
in  palsy  and  gout — Faetitiout  oil  of  Briekt.  Lin- 
seeid  oil  1  lb. ;  oil  of  turpentine  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  harts- 
horn, or  bones,  and  Barbadoes  tar,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
mix. 

Oil,  Coal.    (See  Naphtha.) 

Oil  op  Hartshorn.  {01.  Comu  Cervi.)  From 
harts'  horns,  by  distillation. 

Oil  op  Hemlock.  {Pyroeonia.)  By  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  hemlock. 

Oil  op  Lettuce.  {Empyreumatic.)  From  gar- 
den lettuce. 

Oil  op  Soot.  {OL  Fuliginis.)  From  wood  soot ; 
fetid.     Used  in  epilepsy. 

Oil  op  Tar.  {Jeran.  01.  Pini.  O.  Pini  Ru- 
hrum.  O.  Tee  da.  O.  Picis  liquids.)  From  tar ; 
reddish ;  colorless  when  rectified  ;  soon  gets  thick. 
Used  as  an  application  to  ringworm ;  contains  cre- 
osote. 

OILS,  FIXED.  SyiL  Fat  Oils.  Unctuous 
DO.  HuiLBs  QRASSES,  {Fr.)  Fette  Oele,  {Ger.) 
Olea  exprebsa,  {Lot.)  Compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  (hydrocarbons f)  obtained 
from  the  organic  kingdom,  and  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed by  their  insipidity,  unctuosity,  insolubility  in 
water,  and  being  lighter  than  that  fluid.  Olive  oil, 
obtained  from  the  vegetable,  and  epermaeeti  oil, 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  may  be  taken  as  types 
of  the  rest  The  fixed  oils  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
fruit  and  seeds  of  plants,  and  in  thin  membranous 
cells,  in  various  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Some  of  these  oils  are  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  as  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  &c. ;  but  the 
majority  are  fluid,  except  when  considerably  cool- 
ed, when  they  separate  into  two  portions  ;  the  one 
solid,  consisting  mostly  of  stearine,  and  the  other 
liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  oleine.  Nearly  all  the 
fixed  oils,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb 
oxygen,  and  either  gradually  harden,  or  become 


are  used  by  painten ;  the  latter  are  nsed  in  cook- 
ery, for  machinery,  lamps,  &c  The  whole  of 
these  oils  sufier  decomposition  at  high  temperatnrei, 
yielding  various  hydrocarbons;  when  suddenly 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  they  yield  a  gaseous  product, 
{oil  gas,)  which  is  used  for  illumination.  It  ii  on 
this  property  that  candies  and  lamps  furnish  their 
light  The  tallow  or  oil  is  first  converted  mto  pi 
in  the  pores  of  the  wick,  and  this  gas,  immediately 
on  its  formation,  enters  into  combnsticm,  with  the 
production  of  heat  and  light  With  caustic  al- 
kalis and  water  the  fixed  oils  form  soap.  When 
some  of  these  <m1s  are  absorbed  by  porous  bodiet, 
and  thus  expose  a  vastly  increased  surface  to  the 
air,  they  absorb  oxygen  with  snch  rapidity  as  to 
generate  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  Paper, 
tow,  cotton,  wool,  straw,  riiavings,  &c,  slightly 
imbued  with  oil,  and  left  in  a  heap,  finely  ezpoaed 
to  the  air  or  sun,  will  often  spontaneously  inflame. 
In  this  way  many  extensive  fires  have  arisen.  The 
above  is  especially  the  case  with  linseed,  rape,  and 
olive  oils.  The  former  made  into  a  paste  with  man- 
ganese, rapidly  becomes  hot,  and  ultimately  takei 
fire. 

Purification.  Several  fat  oils,  especially  wbea 
recently  expresKd,  are  purified  by  violent  agitation 
with  1  to  2)  of  concentrated  snlpharic  add,  when 
they  assume  a  greenish  color,  and  after  alMmt  t 
fortnight,  deposite  a  coloring  matter  and  become 
paler,  and  bum  with  greater  brilliancy,  partica- 
lariy  if  well  washed  with  steam  or  hot  water,  and 
clarified  by  repose  or  filtration. — Another  metkoi 
is  to  mix  the  acid  with  hot  water,  and  to  blov 
steam  through  the  mixture  for  some  time.  The 
above  are  generally  employed  for  the  glntinoos 
vegetable  oils. — Whale,  seal,  or  other  fish  oil,  is 
best  purified  by  violent  agitation  with  h<^  water  <v 
steam,  by  placing  it  in  a  deep  vessel,  and  blowing 
steam  into  it  at  the  bottom  for  some  time. — Another 
method  is  to  agitate  it  with  a  h<^  infusion  of  oak 
bark  to  remove  the  albumen  and  gelatin,  next  with 
steam  and  hot  water,  and  then  to  filter  it  through 
animal  charcoal. — Davidson  treats  whale  oil,  fint 
with  a  solution  of  tan,  next  with  water  and  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  then  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  warm  water. — A  very  good  method  is  to  agi- 
tate the  oil  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  and  com- 
mon salt,  and  then  to  filter  it  through  charcoal— 
Olive,  almond,  castor,  rape,  nut,  linseed,  and  stmie 
other  oils,  are  readily  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
8un*8  rays  in  glass  bottles,  or  by  heating  them  in  a 
wood  or  tin  vessel  along  with  filtering  powder,  1 
to  2  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  (see  Powders,)  agitating  for 
some  time,  and  then  filtering  them.  Animal  char- 
coal is  also  used  in  the  same  way.  The  first 
method  is  commonly  employed  by  the  druggists 
and  colormen  to  whiten  their  castor  and  linseed 
oils;  and  the  second,  by  the  perfumers  for  the 
preparation  of  their  White  Almond  and  Ourt 
Oils,  {01.  amygdala  album.  Ol.  oUva  album.) 
14  to  21  days'  exposure  to  the  sun  in  fine  weather, 
is  usually  sufficient  for  castor  oil,  when  placed  in  3 
to  4  quart  pale  green  glass  bottles,  and  covered  by 
gallipots  inverted  over  them.  The  oil  should  be 
filtered  before  exposing  it  to  the  light,  as,  if  only 
slightly  opaque,  it  does  not  bleach  well.  Almond 
and  olive  oils  are  apt  to  acquire  a  slight  sulphoroui 
smell  when  treated  as  above ;  bat  this  may  be 


nncid.    The  fonner  are  termed  dT^*m%  o\k>  and  vteadily  removed  by  fiitratioii  thnmgfa  a  little  animal 
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charcoal,  or  by  washing  it  with  warm  water.  Not 
ooly  the  above,  but  all  other  oils,  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  colorless  by  the  use  of  a  little  chromic 
acid,  or  by  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  bichromate 
<9f  potash  and  sufficient  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  ni- 
tric acid,  to  seize  on  all  the  alkali* — Mr.  Watt*s 
method  for  purifying  fats  and  oils  answers  admira- 
bly for  those  intended  for  illumination.  He  em- 
ploys a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  lit- 
tle nitric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  some 
oxalic  acid,  which  are  added  to  the  oil  or  fat 
in  the  steaming  tub;  and  aAer  thorough  admix- 
ture, by  blowing  steam  through  the  mass,  1  lb.  of 
Anmg  nitric  actd  mixed  with  1  quart  of  water,  is 
added  for  every  ton  of  fat,  and  the  boiling  contin- 
ued for  half  ai«  hour ;  when  a  small  quantity  of 
naphtha  or  Spirits  of  turpentine  is  mixed  in,  and 
the  whole  is  finally  well  waslied  with  water. — 
Rancid  oil  is  easily  purified  by  boiling  it  for  15 
minutes  with  a  little  water  and  calcined  magnesia, 
or  by  filtering  it  through  charcoal. 

Purity,  The  purity  of  the  fixed  oils  is  best  as- 
certained from  the  sp.  gr.,  and  by  the  odor  and 
laate.  If  pure  olive  oil  be  shaken  in  a  vial  only 
half  filled,  the  "  bead"  or  bubbles,  rapidly  disap- 
pear ;  but  if  adulterated  with  poppy  or  other  oil, 
they  continue  longer  before  they  burst — Olive  oil 
is  also  completely  solidified  when  cooled  by  ice ; 
but  poppy  oil  remains  partly  liquid,  even  when  it 
Ibiins  leas  than  one-fourth  of  the  mass. — One  part 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  (prepared  by  dissolving  12 
parts  of  mercury  in  15  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1*36)  mixed  with  12  parts  of  pure  olive  oil,  and 
.  well  agitated  for  some  time,  will  form  a  solid  mass 
,  in  24  heura,  or  leas ;  and  the  degree  of  hardness 
tbos  asBUtned  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
parity  of  the  oil — When  olive  oil  is  <*  carefully 
mixed  with  one-twelfth  part  of  its  volume  of  a  so- 
btioQ  of  Jiv  of  mercury  in  f  Jviij,  3vj  of  nitric  acid 
■p.  gr.  1'500,  it  becomes  in  3  or  4  hours  like  a  firm 
Bt,  without  any  separation  of  liquid  oil.'*  (P.  E.) 
•"^Almond  oil  is  frequently  adulterated  with  poppy 
or  nut  oil,  when  its  density  is  increased  ;  or  by  rape 
oil,  when  its  density  is  k^sened. — Pure  castor  oil 
h  wholly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol 

PrejBu  The  fixed  oils,  except  where  otherwise 
directed,  are  obtained  from  the  bruised  or  ground 
froit  or  seed,  by  means  of  powerful  pressure,  in 
nerew  or  hydraulic  presses,  and  are  either  allowed 
to  clarify  themselves  by  subsidence,  or  are  filtered. 
The  following  are  the  principal  ^ed  oiU  met  with 
in  conmierce,  or  which  are  objects  of  interest  or 
Utility  3 — 

Oil  or  Almonds.  {Oleum  Amygdala ,  P.  L. 
O.  Amygdalarumi  P.  D.)  By  expression  from 
oither  bitter  or  sweet  almonds,  usually  the  for- 
mer; sp.  gr.  0-916  to  0-918.  Prod,  45g.  De- 
mulcent ;  emollient 

Oil  of  BAva  (OL  Laurinum.  O.  Lauru) — 1. 
By  expreoeion  from  bay  berries  ;  fluid,  insipid — ^2. 
(BoiUd  Oil  of  Bays.  Butter  of  do,  Ol.  Lauri 
ffBbilis.  Do,  do.  Verum.)  From  bay  berries  by 
boiling  ;  green,  buttery  ;  from  Italy. 

Oil,  Bbech.  (01.  fagi)  From  the  nuts  of 
fttgns  silvatica ;  sp.  gr.  0*9225  ;  clear,  keeps  well ; 
naed  for  salads. 

Oil  op  Belladonna  Seeds.  Bland ;  used  for 
lamps  in  Swabia  and  Wurtemberg. 

Oil  or  Bin.    {Oil  of  Behen.)    From  the  noii 


of  Moringa  aptera ;  scentless,  colorless ;  keeps 
long  without  growing  rank.  By  standing,  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  parts,  one  of  which  freezes  with  dif- 
ficulty.  The  latter  is  used  in  perfumery. 

Boiled  Oil.  {Drying  Oil  OL  Desiccativum,) 
— 1.  Nut  or  linseed  oil  1  gallon  ;  litharge  12  oz. ; 
sugar  of  lead  and  white  vitriol,  oi  each  1  oz. ;  sim- 
mer and  skim  until  a  pellicle  forms,  cool,  and  when 
settled  decant  the  clear. — ^2.  Oil  1  gallon ;  litharge 
12  to  16  oz. ;  as  last— ^.  Old  nut  or  linseed  oil  1 
pint ;  litharge  3  oz. ;  mix,  agitate  occasionally  for 
10  days,  then  decant  the  clear. — 4.  Nut  oil  and^ 
water,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  white  vitriol  2  oz. ;  boil  to 
dryness. — 5.  Mix  oil  with  powdered  snow  or  ice, 
and  keep  it  for  2  months  without  thawing.  Used 
for  paints  when  wanted  to  dry  quickly. 

Oil,  CASToa.  {OL  Castorei.  O.  Ricini,  P.  L. 
E.  D.)  The  best  {cold  drawn)  is  prepared  by 
pressing  the  shelled  and  crushed  fruit  (seeds)  in 
hemp  bags,  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  heating  the 
oil  thus  obtained  with  water  in  well-tinned  vessels 
till  the  water  boils,  and  the  albumen  and  gum 
separate  as  a  scum,  which  is  removed,  the  oil  fil- 
tered through  flannel,  and  put  into  canisters.  The 
commoner  kinds  are  prepared  by  gently  heating 
the  shelled  seeds,  and  pressing  them  while  hot 
Another  method  is  to  put  them  into  bags,  and  to 
boil  them  in  water,  when  the  fld^ting  oil  is  skimmed 
off:  Sp.  gr.  0-9611  to  0-969.  Prod,  25  to  30g. 
Chiefly  used  as  a  purgative.  The  best  is  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  in  square  tin  canisten..  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  rape  oil ;  but  this  may 
be  detected  by  its  not  divolving  in  strong  alcohol, 
and  also  by  its  les  density.  Pure  castor  oil  is 
soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*820. 

Oil,  Coo's  Liver.  {OL  Aselli,  O,  Jecoris 
Aselli.  O.  Morrhu4B.  Huile  de  Morue.)  Drains 
from  the  livers  of  codfish,  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  beginning  to  putrefy.  Imported  from 
Newfoundland.  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the 
fresh  livers  to  be  heated  to  192°,  and  then  pressed, 
and  the  oil  separated  from  the  water,  and  filtered. 
Brownish  yellow.  Dose.  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  2 
or  3  times  a  day,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
Slc,  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  and 
bromine. 

Oil  of  Colza,  from  the  seeds  of  brassica  cam- 
pestris  oleifera.-  Sp.  gr.  0-9136.  Prod.  39S  ;  bums 
well  in  lamps. 

Oil,  Croton.  {OL  Crotonis,  P.  E.  O.  Tiglii, 
P.  L.)  From  the  shelled  seed  of  croton  tiglium, 
(Molucca  grains  ;)  chiefly  imported  from  the  East 
Indies.  Yellow  or  brownish ;  strongly  cathartic. 
Dose.  1  drop. 

Oil,  Cucumber.  From  the  seeds  of  cucurbita 
pepo  and  melapepo,  sp.  gr.  0-9231  ;  used  in  lamps. 

Oil,  Garden  Spurge.  {01.  Lathyris.)  From 
the  seeds  of  euphorbia  lathyris  ;  cathartic.     Dose, 

4  to  6  drops.     Prod.  42}.    Croton  oil,  mixed  with 

5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  nut  oil,  is  usually  sold 
for  it. 

Oil,  Ginoilie.  {Benne  Oil,  01.  SesamL)  From 
the  seeds  of  sesamum  orientale  ;  used  in  salads,  and 
in  painting. 

Oil,  Hemp.  {OL  Cannabis.)  From  hemp  seed, 
(cannabis  sativa.)  Mawkish ;  used  for  frying, 
mixing  paints,  making  soap,  dbc.     Sp.  gr.  0*9276. 

Oil,  Lard.  {OL  Adipis.)  By  separating  the 
deiiie  from  the  ttearine  of  lard  by  meaoa  <3  hot 
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alcohol.    Largely  made  in  America,  where  alco- 
hol 'u  cheap. 

Oil,  Linseed.  (01  Lint,  P.  L.  E.  D.)— L  (Cold- 
drawn  Linseed  Oil.  OL  Lint  nne  igne.)  From 
the  aeedi  of  linam  luKatissum  et  perenne,  hruised 
or  cnuhedy  and  then  ground  and  preaed  without 
beat  Pale,  insipid,  viscous  ;  sp.  gr.  0*9347  ;  does 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  next  Prod.  18  to  20J. — 
2.  As  last,  but  at  a  steam  heat  of  2(HP  F.  Am- 
ber-colored. Prod.  22  to  27|.  Both  are  drying 
and  cathartic.  Uted  for  painting,  in  Tarnishes,  &c. 

Oil  op  Mace,  expressed.  (Myrittica  Adepa, 
P.  E.  01.  MyriatietB  Expre»9um,  P.  L.)  From 
nutmegs  beaten  to  a  paste,  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
water,  and  pressed  between  heated  plates.  Orange- 
colored,  fragrant,  spicy ;  buttery  or  solid.  Prod. 
18  to  20{.  When  the  last  has  grrown  discolored 
and  hard  by  age,  it  is  called  Banaa  8oap,  (ol.  macis 
in  massis.) 

Oil,  Mustard.  (01.  Sinapis.)  From  the  hulls 
of  black  mustard  seed  ;  viscid,  stimulant  Used  in 
rheumatism.  The  oils  from  sinapis  dichotoma, 
ramosa,  linensis,  glauca,  and  tori,  are  sweet,  and 
used  for  the  toble  ;  sp.  gr.  0^160.  Prod.  Black 
mustard  18J, — white  or  yellow  do.  36§. 

Oil  of  Myrtle.  (Myrteum.)  From  the  berries. 
Butyraceous,  odorous. 

Oil,  Nettle-tree.  From  the  seeds  of  celtis 
Australis.     Used  in  lamps. 

OiL,NicKAR.  From  guilandina  bonducella.  Irri- 
tant ;  used  in  convulsions  and  palsy. 

Oil,  Nut.  (OL  Nucis.)  From  hazel  nnts, 
(conglus  avellana.)  Pale,  drying ;  superior  to 
linseed  crtl ;  sold  for  oils  of  ben  and  almonds ;  sp. 
gr.  0-9260. 

Oil,  Olive.  (Sweet  Oil.  Salad  Oil  OlOliva. 
01.  Olivarum.) — 1.  From  olives  by  cold  pressure, 
(virgin  oil.) — 2.  With  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
— 3.  By  boiling  the  residuum  or  marc  in  water. 
— 4.  By  allowing  the  bruised  fruit  to  ferment  be- 
fore pressing.  1  he  former  are  used  for  salads,  but 
the  last  two  for  lamps,  making  soap,  &lc. — Prov- 
ence Oil  (ol.  Provinciale)  is  the  most  esteemed  ; 
Florence  and  Lucca  OiU  are  also  of  very  fine 
quality ;  Genoa  Oil  comes  next,  and  then  Galli- 
poli  Oily  which  forms  the  mass  of  what  is  used  in 
England  ;  Sicily  Oil  is  inferior,  and  Spanish  Oil 
the  worst  imported  ;  sp.  gr.  0.9176.  Prod.  32 J. 
Sweet  Oil  droppings  are  the  foots  or  deposites, 
and  the  drippings;  it  is  used  for  soap  and  ma- 
chinery.    (See  Oils,  Fixed.) 

Oil,  Palm.  (Ol.  Palmtt.  Palm  Butter.)  Sp. 
gr.  0*968.  Orange  or  red ;  butyraceous ;  smells 
of  violets  ;  unchanged  by  alkalis  ;  bleached  by  the 
solar  rays,  age,  exposure,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine, 
and  chromic  acid.  Demulcent ;  used  to  make 
map,  candles,  and  ointments  ;  for  the  latter  chiefly 
because  of  its  fine  color. 

Oil  of  Pine  Nuts.  (01.  Nueis  Pini.)  From 
stone-pine  kernels,  (pinus  pinea  ;)  inferior.  Prod. 
30«. 

Oil,  Pistachia  Nut.     Sweet ;  used  for  salads. 

Oil  of  Plum  Sto.ves.  From  prunus  domesti- 
cus  ;  sp.  gr.  0-9127.  Burned  in  lamps  in  Wurtem- 
burg. 

Oil,  Poppy.  (Oliete.  Ol.  Papaveris.)  From  the 
seeds  of  papaver  somnifenim  ;  sp.  ffr.  0'9243.  Used 
for  salads,  in  painting,  and  for  miucing  soap ;  dries 
and  keeps  well ;  spM  for  almond  oil 


Oil,  Rape.  (01.  Rapa.)  From  brassica  naprit 
and  campestris ;  -sp.  gr.  0^128  to  0^136.  Drift 
slowly,  makes  soft  soaps,  good  ointments,  hot  bad 
plasters  ;  smokes  in  burning. — Summer  Rapeseed 
Oil,  from  brassica  precox  ;  sp.  gr.  0^139. 

Oil,  Pale  Rape.  (Refined  Rape  OiL)  From 
common  rape  oil,  by  violent  agitation  with  2§  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  or  5|  of  water,  and  after  b  or 
10  days'  repose,  decanting  the  oil,  and  filtering 
through  flannel  or  felt  Used  for  lamps  and  black- 
ing. 

Oil,  Seal.     (OL  Phoca.)     Used  in  lamps. 

Oil,  Spermacetl  (OL  Cetaeei)  From  the 
head  matter  of  the  fish ;  smeUs  litUe,  and  bums 
well ;  other  pale  fish  oils,  filtered  through  char- 
coal, are  commonly  mixed  with  it,  or  sold  for  it 

Oil,  Walnut.  (OL  Nueis  JuglmnBis.)  From 
Jnglans  regia ;  soon  gets  rank.  Used  to  make 
plasters  and  paints ;  dries  well ;  sp.  gr.  0*9260. 
Prod.  50§ ;  when  cold  drawn,  it  is  eaten  with 
salads. 

Oil,  Whale.  (Train  OiL  OL  Cetaceum.) 
From  several  varieties  of  the  fish  ;  coarse,  stink- 
ing ;  sp.  gr.  0*9231.  Used  for  machines,  in  lamps, 
&Cv    The  southern  whale  oil  is  the  best 

Oil  of  Wine  SroNEa  From  the  seeds  of  grapes ; 
sp.  gr.  0*9202  ;  bland,  emollient,  pale  yelkiw.  Prod, 
10  to  llg. 

Oil  of  Yelk  or  Eoos.  (OL  OvL)  From  yelks 
of  eggs,  boiled  or  fried  hard,  and  then  pressed ;  or 
broken  up,  digested  in  hot  alcohol,  the  tincture  fil- 
tered, and  the  spirit  distilled  off.  Commonly  used 
to  "  inlV*  quicksilver  on  the  Continent 

OILS.  (By  infusion.)  Syn,  Olba  inftba. 
Ol.  cocta.  These  are  generally  prepared  by 
either  digesting  or  gently  boiling  thie  ix^^^redients  in 
3  or  4  times  their  wei^t  of  olive  <m1  till  they 
become  dry  and  crisp,  when  they  are  either  press- 
ed or  drained  dry,  and  the  oil  either  filtered  or  al- 
lowed to  clarify  by  subsidence.  The  following 
are  the  principal  oils  that  are  prepared  by  in- 
fusion : — 

Oil  of  Belladonna.  (OL  Belladonna,  f. 
Cod.)     Fresh  leaves  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  lb.  ij. 

Oil  of  Chamomile.  (OL  Anthemidis,  P.  Cod) 
Leaves  and  flowers  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  3  lbs.  ;  as  last 

Oil  of  CANTHARiDsa  (OL  cum  Canthandibm^ 
P.  Cod.)  Powdered  flies  Jiv ;  olive  oil  Jxxxij ; 
digest  6  hours  in  a  water-bath,  and  strain  with 
pressure.     Stimulant. 

Oil  of  EARTHWORMa  (01.  Lumbricomm.) 
From  earthworma 

Oil,  Green.  (Green  Elder  OiL  OL  Viride. 
O.  Sombuci  viride.) — 1.  Green  elder  leaves  1  lb ; 
olive  oil  1  quart ;  boil  till  the  leaves  are  crisp, 
press  out  the  oil,  and  again  heat  it  till  it  tun» 
green. — 2.  As  last,  but  by  maceration  under 
212° — 3.  Elder  leaves  1  cwt ;  lineeed  oil  3  cwt 
The  last  is  the  form  usually  employed  on  the 
large  scale.  It  is  generally  colored  with  verdigris 
^  lb.  to  the  cwt.,  the  last  thing  before  putting  it 
into  casks ;  as,  without  great  skill  and  the  full 
quantity  of  leaves,  a  very  deep  green  color  can- 
not be  obtained.  The  oil  is  got  from  the  leaves 
by  allowing  them  to  drain  in  the  pan  or  boiler, 
(with  a  cock  at  the  bottom,)  and  well  heated. 
Emollient ;  used  as  a  liniment 

Oil  of  Hemlock.  (OL  Conii,  P.  Cod.)  Asod 
of  belladonna. 
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Oil  of  Henbane.  (O/.  Hyoacyami,  F,  Cod.) 
Ab  oil  of  belladonna. 

Oil  of  Mucilaqes.  {OL  Mucilaginum.) — 1. 
(P.  L.  1746.)  Manhmallow  root  lb.  m  ;  linseed 
and  fenugreek  seed,  of  each  Juj  ;  water  1  quart ; 
boil  1  hour,  add  olive  oil  2  quarts,  and  boil  till  the 
water  is  consumed^ — 2,  Fenugreek  seeds  8  oz.; 
Unseed  oil  1  quart;  infuse  a  week,  and  strain. 
Emollient 

Oil  or  Opium.  {OL  Opiatum.)  Olive  oil  {vj ; 
<^iuin  3j  ;  digest  at  a  moderate  heat  for  2  hours. 

Oil  or  Roses.  {OL  Roam,  OL  Roaaceum.) 
Rose  petals,  beat  to  a  pulp,  4  or  5  oz. ;  oliye  oil  1 
pint ;  macerate  in  the  sun  or  a  wann  place,  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  a  week,  and  press  out  the  oil ; 
repeat  the  process  with  fresh  roses  till  the  oil 
sanells  sufficiently  strong,  then  filter.  For  the 
hair. 

Oil  of  St.  John's  Wort.  {OL  Hyperici.  BaU. 
do.)  Flowers  4  oz. ;  sweet  oU  2  Iba  ;  infuse  till 
well  colored.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rape 
and  green  oils  is  usually  sold  for  it 

Oil  or  Rdk.  {OL  kuta,  P.  Cod.)  From  the 
leaves,  as  oil  of  chamomile. 

Oil  or  Scorpions.  {OL  Seorpionum,)  Live 
•corpions  30  in  No. ;  almond  oil  2  lbs. ;  expose  to 
the  sun  or  warmth  for  40  days,  and  strain.  Cen- 
tipedes are  usually  substituted  for  scorpions.  Emol- 
lient, diaphoretic,  and  stimulant 

Oil  bF  Stramonium.  {OL  Stramonii,  P.  Cod.) 
As  oil  of  belladonna. 

Oil  of  Tobacco.  {OL  Tabaci,  P.  Cod.)  As 
the  last 

Oil  of  White  Lilies.  {OL  Liliorum,  P.  Cod.) 
As  <m1  of  chamomile.  Emollient.  Olive  oil  is 
usually  sold  for  it 

OILS,  VOLATILE.  Syn.  Essentul  Oils. 
Distilled  do.  Olba  Distillata.  Olea  vola- 
tile, {Lai.)  HuiLEs  voLATiLEs,  {Fr.)  Fluch- 
TiGB  ;  Aetherische  oele,  {Ger.)  Volatile  oils 
are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  flowers,  leaves,  fruit, 
seeds,  bark,  and  roots  of  plants,  by  distilling  them 
with  water.  They  are  usually  more  limpid  and 
less  unctuous  than  the  fixed  oils ;  but  some  of 
them  are  butyraceous  or  crystalline.  The  ma- 
jority, when  perfectly  pure,  are  colorless,  though 
before  rectification  nearly  the  whole  of  them  have 
a  pale  yellow  tint,  and  some  of  them  are  brown, 
blue,  or  green.  Their  density  fluctuates  a  little 
on  either  side  of  water,  and  they  are  sparingly 
soluble  in  that  fluid,  forming  perfumed  or  medica- 
ted waters.  The  lightest  oil  is  that  of  citrons, 
(sp.  gr.  0*847,)  and  the  heaviest  that  of  sassafras, 
(sp.  gr.  1*096.)  They  possess  various  degrees  of 
volatility,  and  evolve  the  odor  of  the  plants  from 
which  they  are  distilled.  By  exposure  to  the  air 
they  rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  partially 
converted  into  resin.  This  is  the  cause  of  the 
deposits  that  usually  forms  in  them,  especially  in 
the  expressed  oil  of  orange  when  kept  in  an  ill- 
corked  vessel.  The  essential  oils  are  often  called 
etsences,  and  the  same  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  their  alcoholic  solutions.  (See  Essences.) 
Some  volatile  oils,  as  those  of  turpentine,  lemons, 
and  copaiba,  are  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon only,  (hydrocarbons ;)  but  the  majority  cpn- 
tain  oxygen  as  one  of  their  constituents.  They 
are  chiefly  used  by  perfumers  and  rectifiers,  and 
in  medicine  :  and  some  of  tl|e  cheaper  kfnds  ftfe 
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largely  employed  as  vehicles  for  colors,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes.  The  dose  of  the 
aromatic  and  carminative  oils,  is  from  1  to  10 
drops,  on  8U£^. 

Purity.  The  essential  oils  of  commerce  are 
often  adulterated  with  fat  oils,  resuis,  spermaceti, 
balsam  of  copaiba,  alcohol,  or  cheaper  essential 
oils.  Any  of  these,  except  the  last  two,  may  be 
detected  by  placing  a  drop  of  the  suspected  oil  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  exposing  it  to  heat.  If 
pure,  the  oil  will  be  entirely  evaporated ;  but  if 
adulterated,  a  greasv  or  translucent  stain  will  be 
left  on  the  paper.  These  substances  will  also  re- 
main undi»olved  when  the  oil  is  agitated  with 
thrice  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The 
presence  of  alcohol  may  be  detected  by  agitating 
the  oil  with  a  few  small  pieces  of  dry  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  will  remain  unaltered  in  a  pure 
essential  oil,  but  will  mix  with  one  containing 
alcohol,  and  separating  the  latter,  dissolve  in  it, 
forming  a  liquid  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  When  only  a  very  little  alcohol  is  present, 
the  pieces  change  at  least  their  form.  (Bor- 
sarelli.)  Another  test  is  the  milkiness  occasioned 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  volume  p{  the  oil  when  it  separates.  This 
species  of  adulteration  is  very  common,  especially 
in  cold  weather,  when  it  is  a  general  practice  of 
the  druggists  to  add  spirit  to  their  oils  to  render 
them  transparent..  Oil  of  cassia  is  very  commonly 
treated  in  this  way.  The  admixture  of  an  in- 
ferior essential  oil  with  on^  more  costly,  may  be 
best  detected  by  pouring  a  drop  or  two  on  a 
piece  of  porous  paper  or  cloth,  and  shaking  it  in 
the  air,  when,  if  occasionally  smelled  to,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  odor  at  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
will  show  the  adulteration,  especially  if  it  be 
turpentine.  Thcb  latter  may  also  be  detected  by 
agitating  the  oil  with  spirit  of  limine  as  above, 
when  it  will  remain  undissolved.  The  purity  of 
essential  oils  may  likewise  be  determined  by 
taking  their  sp.  gr. ;  or,  still  more  accurately,  by 
measuring  their  index  of  refraction,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  adulteration  of  a  heavy 
oU  with  a  light  one,  or  the  reverse,  may  be  de- 
tected by  agitating  the  suspected  oil  with  water, 
when  the  one  will  sink,  and  the  other  float 

Prep.  The  volatile  oils  are  generally  obtained 
by  distilling  the  articles  along  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water ;  but  son^  substances  that  give 
out  their  oil  with  difliculty,  are  first  soaked  for  24 
hours  in  twice  their  weight  of  water,  to  each 
gallon  of  which  1  lb.  of  common  salt  has  been 
added,  by  which  its  boiling  point  is  raised,  and 
consequently  the  oil  comes  over  more  easily.  In 
such  cases  a  quick  fire  is  used,  and  when  one 
half  the  water  has  come  over,  it  is  returned  into 
the  still,  and  this  cohobation  is  repeated  until  the 
distilled  water  ceases  to  come  over  mixed  with 
oil.  The  heat  of  steam  or  a  salt  water-bath 
should  be  preferably  employed ;  but  if  a  naked 
fire  be  used,  the  still  should  be  deep  and  narrow, 
by  which  means  the  bottom  will  be  more  per- 
fectly covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
empyreuma  prevented.  When  the  distilled  water 
is  to  be  repeatedly  cohobated  on  the  ingredients, 
a  very  convenient  plan  is  to  so  arrange  the  ap- 
paratus that,  after  the  water  has  separated  from 
the  oil,  it  shall  flow  back  again  into  the  iliU,  bjr 
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which  much  lime  and  trouble  will  bo  saTed  The 
■eparation  of  the  oil  and  water  is  effected  by  al- 
lowing the  mixed  liquids  to  drop  into  a  Florentine 
receiver,  (see  engr.,)  when  the  oil  is  the  lighter  of 
the  two,  by  which  means  the  latter  accnmnlatee 
at  a,  and  the  water  flows  over  by  the  qxmt  6. 


The  same  receiver  may  be  employed  for  oils 
heavier  than  water,  by  reversing  the  arrange- 
ment ;  but  a  glass  separator  (see  engr.)  will  be 
found  more  convenient  In  this  case  the  oil 
accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
may  be  drawn  off*  by  the  cock.  The  essential 
oils  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  some  other  fruits,  are 
chiefly  obtained  by  submitting  the  yellow  rind  to 


powerful  presRure  ;  but  in  this  way  they  are  not 
so  white,  nor  do  they  keep  so  well  as  when  dis- 
tilled. 

The  rectification  of  volatile  oils  is  performed 
without  water,  by  the  careful  application  of  a  heat 
just  sufficicut  to  make  them  flow  over  pretty  rap- 
idly, so  that  they  may  be  kept  heated  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  One-half,  or  at  most,  two- 
thirds  only,  is  drawn  off;  that  left  in  the  retort 
being  usually  mixed  with  raw  oil,  intended  to  be 
sold  in  that  state. 

The  following  are  the  principal  volatile  oils 
that  are  articles  of  commerce,  or  objects  of  in- 
terest:— 

Oil  op  Acorus.  {Oleum  Aeori,  O.  Calami 
Aroma tici.)  From  the  fresh  rhizomes  or  roots; 
yellow;  used  to  scent  snuffii,  aromatic  vinegar, 
Ac.     Product,  i  to  ^  of  Ig. 

Oil  of  Amber.  {01.  Sueeini.  P.  L.  &  D.) 
From  coarse  pieces  of  amber  In  an  iron  retort, 
either  alone,  or  powdered  and  mixed  with  sand. 
The  oil  is  separated  from  the  succinic  acid  and 
fetid  liquor  that  passes  over,  and  rectified  by  a 
gentle  heat  Prod.  SOJ ;  sp.  gr.  0-758  at  75° ; 
pale  yellow ;  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  rube- 
facient. Used  in  rheumatism,  hooping-cough, 
Slc.  Scrapings  of  copal  and  dammar  resin  are 
frequently  sotwtituted  for  amber,  and  it  is  com- 
monly adolterated  with  mineral  naphtha. 


Oil  or  Anibekd.  (OL  Anisi,  P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
From  the  fruit,  (seeds;)  neariy  coloriess;  when 
pore  it  congeals  at  50^,  and  does  not  melt  again 
below  63°;  sp.  gr.,  English,  0-9768— foreign, 
0-9903 ;  alcohol  of  0-84  dissolves  0-42  of  its  wei^t 
Prod,  Less  than  3|.  Carminative,  inuch  used  in 
coughs,  colds,  &e.  It  is  fluently  adulterated 
with  oil  of  almonds,  when  spermaceti  or  camphor 
is  added  to  make  it  candy.  (See  above.)  Tlie 
water  in  the  refrigerator  ahonld  not  be  colder  than 
650F. 

Oil  or  Stae-anisb.  (02.  Badianu  OL  Anisi 
stellati,)  From  the  capsales.  Used  to  adulterate 
the  last  Dose  of  both  the  above,  6  to  15 
drops. 

Oil  or  Balm.  {OL  Melissa)  From  the  beib; 
pale  yellow ;  odorous ;  sp.  gr.  0-975.  Prod,  f^  of  1{. 
Oil  of  lemons  is  usually  sold  for  it 

Oil  of  Bbrgamotte.  {Essence  of  Bergamotte, 
01.  Bergamiu  OL  Bergamotte,)  By  expresaon 
from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  bergamotte  orange. 
Pale  ffreenish  yellow ;  fragrant ;  sp.  gr.  0*885. 
From  Italy.  It  may  be  obtained  purer  by  distil- 
lation.   Used  as  a  perfume. 

Oil  of  Bittee  Almoicds.  {Essential  OH  of 
Almonds,  OL  Amygdala  Amar^  From 
ground  bitter  almond  ciulo,  from  which  the  oil  hss 
been  pressed  out,  soaked  for  24  hours  with  twice 
its  weight  of  water,  and  ^  or  |  its  weight  of  sah, 
and  the  whole  distilled,  allowing  the  fint  half  of 
the  water  that  comes  over  to  deposite  its  oil,  and 
then  run  back  into  the  BtHl.  Or  by  exposing  the 
bruised  almond  cake  on  a  sieve  or  frame  over  the 
water  in  the  still,  when  the  steam  passes  through 
it  and  carries  off"  the  volatile  oil,  which  condenses 
along  with  the  water  in  the  refrigerator.  Pale 
golden  yellow;  colorless  when  rectified;  tastes 
powerfully  nutty ;  sp.  gr.  1*0836 ;  mixed  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  it  strikes  a  fine  red  color.  Prod,  hem 
than  ^  of  IJ.  Poisonous,  Used  instead  of  prossic 
acid  in  some  diseases,  and  disiolved  in  spirit,  by 
cooks,  confectioners,  and  perfumers,  to  impart  a 
nutty  taste  or  flavor.  Dose.  ^  to  1^  drops.  It  is 
4  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  prussic  acid. 

Oil  OF  Cajeput.  {OiCajeputu  Kyapootie  oiL) 
From  the  dried  leaves  of  the  melaleuca  leucadron. 
Usually  green,  but  white  when  pure ;  odorous ; 
aromatic ;  sp.  gr.  0*925 ;  when  rectified,  two  oils 
come  over, — the  first  colorless,  i^.  gr.  6-897  ;  the 
second  green,  sp.  gr.  0-920.  Its  green  color  is  de- 
rived from  chloride  of  copper,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  red  precipitate  occasioned  by  agita- 
ting the  oil  with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash. 
(Guibourt)  Dose.  3  to  5  drops  on  sugar,  in  rheu- 
matism and  cholera.  A  spurious  kind  is  made  of 
oil  of  rosemary,  flavored  with  camphor,  and  the 
oils  of  peppermint  and  cardamoms,  and  colored 
with  verdigris.     From  the  East  Indies. 

Oil  of  CAMriiOR.  {OL  Camphorte  Volatile.) 
From  the  wood  of  the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra.     Colorless  when  rectified ;  sp.  gr.  0*91. 

Oil  of  Caeawat.  {OL  Carui,  P.  L  E.  D.) 
From  caraway  seeds.  Nearly  colorless ;  aromat- 
ic ;  carminative ;  sp.  p.  0*950.  Prod.  5J.  Fre- 
quently adulterated  with  oil  of  cumin. 

Oil  of  CARDAMOMa  {OL  Cardamomi  Essent) 
From  the  seed ;  sp.  gr.  0-943.  Prod,  5g.  Coloric« ; 
fragrant;  carminative. 

Oil  of  Cahll    {OL  Cassim,  P.  E.)     Tma, 
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caasia  buds  or  bark  ;  golden  yellow ;  aromatic ; 
odorous;  sp.  gr.  1*071  to  1*095.  Prod.  Buds,  leas 
than  Ig.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  crystalline 
mass.  Frequently  sold  for  oil  of  cinnamon.  Chief- 
ly imported. 

Oil  or  Cedrat.  (Essence  of  Cedra*  Do,  of 
CedraL  Oglio  del  Cedro.  OL  Citrifinum.  01. 
Cedri)  From  the  external  yellow  rind  of  citrons, 
either  by  expression  or  distillation ;  preferably  the 
latter.  The  first  portion  of  oil  that  comes  over  is 
colorless;  the  latter  greenish.  100  citrons  yield 
1  oz.  of  white  and  ^  oz.  of  green  oil.  Very  fra- 
grant 

Oil  or  Chamomjlb.  (Ol.  AnthemidU,  P.  L.  E. 
O.  CkamttmelL  Do.  do.  Romani.)  From  the  fiow- 
6IB ;  blue,  turning  yellow  and  brown  by  exposure  ; 
framnt;  sp.  gr.,  English,  from  the  flowers, 
0^083 ;  foreign,  0*9289.  Prod.  1  to  2g.  Stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic. 

Oil  or  Cheert-lauxbl.  {OL  Lauro-eerasi.) 
From  cherry-laurel  leaves.  Resembles  oil  of  bit- 
ter almonds.     Poisonous. 

Oil  or  Cinnamon.  {Ol,  Cinnamoni,  P.  L.  E. 
D.)  From  the  bark  macerated  for  several  days 
in  salt  water.  Yellow  or  reddish ;  sp.  gr.  1*035. 
Prod.  l}.  Very  aromatic.  It  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Ceylon,  where  it  is  distilled  from  bark  that  is 
unfit  for  exportation.  The  dark  is  usually  rectified 
when  two  pale  oils  are  obtained  ;  one  lighter,  and 
the  other  heavier  than  water ;.  but  lOg  is  lost  by 
the  process.  **  Odor  purely  cinnamic ;  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  a  nearly  uniform  crystalline  mass." 
(P.  E.) 

Oil  or  Citeon&  {Essence  of  Citrona.  OL 
Citri.)  From  the  lees  of  citron  juice ;  or  from  the 
whole  peels,  either  by  distillation  or  expression. 
The  latter  does  not  keep  well.     Fragrant 

Oil  or  Cloves.  {Essence  d*  mile  ties.  Ol.  Ca- 
fyophyllit  P.  L.  &.  E.  O.  EageniiE  CaryophyU 
lititt  P*  D*  OL  Caryophyllorum.)  From  cloves 
well  soaked  in  and  distilled  with  salt  water ;  the 
distilled  water,  after  depositing  its  oil,  being  re- 
turned 3  or  4  times  into  the  still  on  the  same 
cloves.  Colorless  or  pale  yellowish ;  strongly 
odorous  and  aromatic ;  sp.  gr.  1*055  to  1*061. 
Prod.  16  to  23}.  A  heavy  oil,  sp.  gr.  1079,  {Clo- 
me  acid  J  Eugenic  acid,  Caryophyllic  acid,)  comes 
over  first,  followed  by  a  light  oil,  sp.  gr.  0*918, 
(clove  hydrocarbon;)  by  rectification,  much  of 
the  light  oil  is  lost,  and  the  product  becomes 
denser.  (1*361,  Bonastre.)  Oil  of  cloves  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  inferior  essences,  espe- 
cially those  of  pinks  and  clove-gillyflowers,  and 
often  with  castor  oil. 

Oil  or  Copaiba.  (01.  Copaiba.)  Copaiba  ^  ; 
water  Oias ;  distil,  returning  the  water  into  the 
•till,  until  oil  ceases  to  come  over.  (P.  E.)  On  the 
large  scale  the  oil  is  usually  obtained  by  distilling 
the  crude  oil  that  separates  during  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  specific  solution  of  copaiba.  Colorless  ; 
ap,  gr.,  when  free  from  water,  0  878.  Prod.  50  to 
55^.  Dose.  10  to  20  drops,  on  sugar,  in  the  usual 
cases  where  copaiba  is  ordered. 

Oil  or  Coeiander.  (OL  Coriandri.)  From  the 
■eeds ;  fragrant ;  aromatic ;  yellowbh. 

Oil  or  Cumin.  (OL  Cumini.  O,  Cymini.)  From 
the  fresh  fruit,  (seed  ;)  pale  yellow ;  smells  of  the 


Cubtba,  P.  £.)    From 


Prod.  2ito3|. 
Oil  or  Ci7b«i&    (OL 


coarsely  ground  cubcbs  ;  nearly  colorless ;  hot ; 
aromatic;  sp.  gr.  0*929.  Prod.  10  to  llg.  Dose. 
10  to  20  drops  or  more,  where  the  use  of  cubebs  is 
indicated. 

Oil  or  Dill.  (OL  Anethi,  P.  E.)  From  the 
bruised  fruit  or  seed.  Pale  yellow ;  sp.  gr.  0*881 ; 
odorous;  carminative.     Prod.  4ft. 

Oil  or  Elder.  (Otto  of  Elder  Flowers.  OL 
Sombuci,  P.  L.)  From  elder  flowers ;  buttery ; 
odorous. 

Oil  or  Ergot.  (01  Ergota.)  Pk«pared  by 
evaporating  the  ethereal  tincture  at  a  very  gentle 
heat  Brownish  yellow ;  lighter  than  water.  Dose. 
10  to  50  drops,  where  the  use  of  ergot  is  indi- 
cated. 

Oil  or  Fennel.  (Ol.  Faniculi  vulgare.)  From 
the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  common  or  wild  fennel. 
Pale  yellow  ;  sp.  gr.  0*997 ;  congeals  by  cold. 

Oil  or  Grape  Spirit.  (Branay  oil.)  Obtained 
after  the  spirit  has  passed  over,  during  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  fermented  residuum  of  expressed  grapes. 
Odorous ;  acrid ;  soon  turns  yellow  in  the  air ;  6 
or  7  drops  will  spoil  a  hogshead  of  spirit 

Oil  or  Grain  Spuirr.  Butyraceous.  (See  Fer- 
mentation.) 

Oil  or  Hops.  (01.  Lupuli.)  From  hops  by  dis- 
tillation ;  also  collected  during  the  brewing  of  beer. 
Odorous ;  acrid  ;  narcotic  ;  soluble  in  water ;  sp. 
gr.  0*910 ;  chiefly  used  to  increase  the  flavor  of 
poor  hops. 

Oil  or  Hyssop.  (OL  Hyssopi.)  From  hyssop 
leaves.     Prod.  ^  to  ^  of  Ig. 

Oil  or  Jasmin.  (Ol.  Jasminu)  By  placing  al- 
ternate layers  of  the  flowers  and  cotton  wadding, 
imbued  with  olive  oil,  in  any  suitable  vessel,  and 
renewing  the  flowers  till  the  fixed  oil  becomes 
strongly  odorous,  and  then  distilling  the  wadding 
along  with  water.  The  oils  of  violets,  tuberose, 
hyacinths,  ^c,  are  also  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
Used  in  perfumery. 

Oil  or  Juniper.  (OL  Juniperi,  P.  L.  E.  D.) 
From  either  the  wood,  tops,  or  berries ;  the  latter 
should  be  chooen  fully  grown,  but  still  green,  and 
should  he  bruised.  Colorless,  or  neariy  so ;  8p.gr. 
0-875  to  0*911.  Prod.  German  berries  ^  to  Ig. 
Diuretic.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  but  then  its  density  is  lessened. 

Oil,  Krumholz.  (OLTemplinum.)  From  Hun- 
garian balsam.  Fragrant ;  golden  yellow  ;  tastes 
oily  acidulous. 

Oil  or  La  VENDEE.  (Essence  of  Lavender,  OL 
Lavandul<E,  P.  L.  E.  D.  O.  Lav.  Spica.)  From 
the  flowers ;  pale  yellow  ;  very  fragrant ;  sp.  gr. 
0*877  to  0*905  ;  the  lightest  is  the  best  Prod.  H 
to  2g.  English  oil  of  lavender  is  the  best ;  the 
foreign  oil  (O.  Lav.  latifola)  is  inferior.  When 
rectified  by  drawing  ofi^only  },  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*877 ; 
very  fine. 

Oil  or  Lemonsl  (Essence  of  Lemons.  OL 
Limonis,  P.  L.  E.)  Obtained  by  exposing  the 
yellow  rinds  to  powerful  pressure  in  hair  bags.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  by  distillation.  Nearly  color- 
less ;  very  fragrant ;  sp.  gr.  0*878  ;  or  0*847  at  72**. 
Carminative  and  diaphoretic.    Chiefly  from  Italy. 

Oil  op  Lemon  Grass.  From  Andropogon 
Schenanthus.  Very  fragrant  The  grass  oil  of 
Namur  is  obtained  from  Andropogon  Calamus 
Aromaticus.    Both  are  used  in  perfume^. 

Oil  or  Lbmon  Thtme.   (HuiU  de  Tain.    OL 
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Serpylli')     Very  odorous.    Used  to  scent  soape. 
Product.  I  to  ^  of  Ig. 

Oil  op  Mace,  Essential.  {Ol.  Macidis,  O. 
Macis  Stillatitium.)  Nearly  colorless ;  lighter 
than  water ;  very  odorous. 

Oil  op  Marjoram.  (OL  Marjaran4g.)  From 
sweet  maijoram ;  pale  yellow ;  odorous.  Prod. 
i  to  i  of  Ig. 

Oil  op  Mustard,  Volatile.  {Ol.  Sinapis  Ep- 
tent.)  As  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  nearly  colorless ; 
very  pun§reut  and  acrid ;  sp.  gr.  at  68°,  1*015. 
Rubefacient ;  vesicant ;  in  palsy,  Slc.  The  dis- 
tilled water  is  a  good  cure  for  the  itch. 

Oil  op  Narcissus.  {Essence  of  Jonquil.  01. 
Narcissi.)     As  oil  of  jasmine.     Odorous. 

Oil  op  Nutmeg.  {01.  Myristica,  P.  L.  E.  O. 
Nucis  mo9chat<B.)  From  nutmegs.  Nearly  color- 
less; odorous;  sp.  gr.  0*948;  by  agitation  with 
water  it  is  separated  into  2  oils ;  one  lighter,  the 
other  heavier  than  water ;  the  last  is  butyraceons. 
Imported. 

Oil  op  Orange.  {Essence  of  Orange.  OL 
Aurantii.)  From  the  yellow  rind  of  the  sweet 
orange,  {Citrus  Aurantium.) 

Oil  op  Orange  Flowers.  {OL  Neroli.  O.  Na- 
oka.)  From  the  flowers  of  the  sweet  orange  tree. 
Very  fragrant.  6  cwt  only  yield  1  oz.  A  similar 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  bigarade,  or 
Utter  orange. 

Oil  op  Bitter  Orange.  {Essence  of  Bitter  Or' 
ange.)  From  the  rind  of  the  bigarade  orange. 
Slightly  differs  from  the  oil  of  the  peel  of  the  sweet 
orange. 

Oil  op  Orris.  {Essence  of  Violets.  OL  Jridis.) 
From  Florentine  orris  root     Fragrant 

Oil  op  Pennyroval.  {Ol.  Pulegii.  O.  Mentha 
Pulegii.  P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  the  herb :  pale  ;  car- 
minative ;  sp.  gr.  0-925  to  0*930.     Prod.  J  to  Ig. 

Oil  of  Pepper.  (01.  Piperis.)  From  black 
pepper.  Colorless ;  odorous  ;  not  so  hot  as  pepper, 
sp.  gr.  0-9932. 

Oil  op  Peppermint.  {OL  Mentha  Piperita^ 
P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  the  fresh  herb.  Nearly  color- 
less ;  odorous ;  carminative  ;  cooling  ;  sp.  gr.  0*902 
to  0*907.  Prod.  J  to  Ug-  English  oil  of  pepper- 
mint is  the  best ;  and  that  distilled  at  Mitcham, 
Surrey,  is  most  esteemed :  it  has  usually  a  very 
pale  greenish  color ;  foreign  oil  of  peppermint  is 
very  inferior.  It  is  improved  by  "  redrawing"  it. 
The  oil  of  the  shops  is  usually  reduced  with  ^ 
spirit  of  wine. 

Oil  op  Pimento.  {Oil  of  Allspice.  OL  Pi- 
mentaj  P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  bruised  allspice,  pale 
yellowish  ;  has  a  mixed  odor  of  cloves  and  cassia ; 
sp.  gr.  1021.  Prod.  5  to  8g.  It  contains  2  oils  ; 
one  (light)  which  distils  over  first,  and  another  {Pi- 
mentic  Acid)  which  comes  over  afterwards. 

Oil  of  Potato  Spirit.  Obtained  by  continuing 
the  distillation  after  most  of  the  spirit  has  passed 
over.  Colorless ;  sp.  gr.  0*823  ;  burns  well.  (See 
Fermentation.) 

Oil  op  Rhodium.  {OL  Rhodii.)  From  the  wood 
of  convolvulus  scoparius  ;  fluid  ;  yellow  ;  fragrant 
Prod.  S  to  J  of  Ig ;  chiefly  used  to  adulterate  otto  of 
roses ;  oil  of  sandal  wood  is  frequently  sold  for  it ; 
from  the  Levant 

Oil  op  Roses.  {OL  Rosa.) — 1.  Prom  the  flow- 
ers of  the  musk  rose,  as  oil  of  cloves.  Prod. 
Jf  to  j-*y  of  Ig.    Oil  of  sandal  wood  is  commonly 


sold  for  it.— 2.  {Otto  of  Roses.  Attar  of  do.  OL 
Rosa,  P.  E.)  From  the  petals  of  rasa  centifolia 
and  sempervirens,  by  saturating  the  water,  by  re- 
turning it  repeatedly  on  fresh  flowers,  and  then 
exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature.  In  the  Blast  it 
is  obtained  by  stratifying  gingilie  seeds  in  alternate 
layers  with  rose  leaves,  for  some  days,  and  repeat- 
ing the  arrangement  with  fresh  roses  till  the  seeds 
are  saturated,  when  the  oil  is  expressed  and  distilled 
along  with  water.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mecca 
the  rose  leaves  are  maceratra  m  salt  and  water 
for  2  or  3  days,  and  then  distilled,  the  water  being 
received  in  separate  receivers  at  different  parts  of 
the  process.  The  water  is  afterwards  exposed  m 
porous  earthenware  vessels,  tied  over  with  linen, 
in  trenches  dug  in  the  earth,  and  over  which  moist- 
ened straw  is  thrown,  when  in  a  abort  time  the 
otto  separates  and  floats  on  the  surface.  Pure  otto 
congeals  below  80°,  and  melts  again  at  85°  F. ; 
sp.  gr.  at  90°,  0*832  to  water  1-0  at  60°  F. ;  alco- 
hol at  0*806  dissolves  less  than  Ig ;  imported. 
Otto  of  roses  is  frequently  adulterated  with  the 
oils  of  rhodium  and  sandal  wood,  both  of  which 
render  its  taste  biting,  and  with  camphor  and 
spermaceti. 

Oil  op  Rosemary.  {OL  Rorismarini,  P.  L.  E.D. 
O.  Anthos.)  From  rosemary  tops  ;  cdorless ; 
sp.  gr.  0*897  to  0^10  ;  odorous.  Prod,  About  Ig. 
It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
but  is  then  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohoL 

Oil  op  Rue.  {OL  Ruta,  P.  E.  D.)  From  the 
herb;  pale  yellovif;  acrid;  bitter;  sp.  gr.  0*911. 
Prod,  i  to  Ig. 

Oil  op  Sandal  Wood.  {OL  Santali  alhi,)  4  lbs. 
yield  1  oz. ;  sold  for  oil  of  rhodium  and  otto  of 
roses. 

Oil  OP  Sassafras.  {OL  Sassafras i  P.  D.)  From 
the  wood  of  the  lauras  sassafras,  as  oil  of  (riives ; 
pale  yellow  ;  hot ;  odorous ;  sp.  gr.  1*094  to  1*096. 
Prod.  2  to  2^  g ;  nitric  acid  turns  it  orange  red, 
and  water  separates  it  into  a  light  and  heavy  oil 
Imported. 

Oil  OP  Savin.  {Ol.  Sabina,  P.  E.  D  )  From  the 
fresh  tops  or  leaves ;  nearly  colorless ;  acrid ;  sp. 
gr.  0*915 ;  yields  much  oil ;  emmenagogue ;  rube- 
facient 

Oil  OP  Spearbhnt.  {Oil  of  Oreen-mint.  OL 
Mentha  Vulgaris.  O.  Mentha  Saliva,  O.  Men- 
tha ViridiSf  P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  the  herb ;  pale 
yellow ;  odorous  ;  carminative ;  stimulant ;  sp.  gr. 
0*914,  (0*9394  Brands.)     Prod.  J  to  ^  of  Ig. 

Oil  op  Spike,  True.  {OL  Lavandula  stacha- 
dis.  O.  Spica  Verum.  Huile  d'a9pic.)  From  the 
flowers  and  seeds  of  Lavendula  stsechas,  (Fr«nch 
lavender,)  inferior  to  English  lavender.  From 
France.     Used  by  artists,  and  to  make  varnishes. 

Oil  op  Sweet  Fennel.  {OL  Faniculif  P.  E.  D. 
O.  Faniculi  Dulcis.)  From  the  bruised  seeds; 
odorous ;  carminative ;  sp.  gr.  0*997.  Prod,  3 
to4g. 

Oil  op  Tansy.  {01.  Tanaeeti.)  From  the  herb ; 
pale  greenish  yellow  ;  odorous ;  aromatic  ;  sp.  gr. 
0-946  to  0*952  ;  bitter. 

Oil  op  Thyme.  (OZ.  Thymu  OL  Origani, 
P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  the  herb  origanum  vulgare, 
(common  marjoram ;)  reddish  ;  colorless  when 
rectified  ;  fragrant ;  sp.  gr.  0*867  to  0*877,  (0*940 
Banme.)  Prod.  J  to  |  of  Ig.  Used  to  relieve 
toothache,  to  make  the  hair  grow,  and  as  a  stimo* 
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latinjT  liniment     The  oil  of  the  shops  is  usually 
mixed  with  ^  oil  of  turpentine. 

QiL  OF  Tobacco.  (O/.  Tahaci.  Nicotianin,  To- 
bmecQ  Camphor,)  From  tobacco  leaves;  6  lbs. 
yield  1 1  grs. ;  concrete. 

Oil  of  Tueprntink.  {SpiriU  of  Turpentine. 
Eosence  of  do.  Turps.  Campkene,  Camphogen^. 
Spirituo  Terebinthin4g.  OL  do.,  P.  L.  E.  D.  O. 
otni  voUitile.)  From  a  mixture  of  strained  Amer- 
.  loan  turpentine  and  water.  The  residuum  in  the 
still  is  roiiin.  Prod.  14  to  16g.  The  colleges  or- 
der it  to  be  rectified  along  with  3  or  4  times  as 
much  water,  and  not  to  draw  over  quite  the  whole ; 
but  a  better  way  is  to  agitate  with  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  liquor  of  potaasa,  and  then  to  distil  the  mix- 
ture. Dr.  Nimmo  recommends  it  to  be  purified  by 
agitation  with  |th  part  of  alcohol,  to  decant  the 
-  Bpiiit,  and  to  repeat  the  process  3  or  4  times.  Pure 
<m1  of  turpentine  is  neutral  to  test  paper ;  dissolves 
.  one-fifth  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*830,  and  is  soluble  in 
8  parts  of  alcohol  of  0*840 ;  sp.  gr.  0*872  at  60°, 
or  0*86  at  70°  F.  Used  to  make  varnishes  and 
paints ;  under  the  name  of  Camphene,  to  bum  in 
lamps ;  and  in  medicine  as  a  vermifuge,  diuretic, 
in  rheumatism,  &c.  Dose.  6  to  60  drops ;  or  for 
tapeworm,  f  Jss  to  f  Jiss.  Gives  a  violet  odor  to 
the  urine. 

Oil  of  Wax.  From  butter  of  wax. 
Oil  of  Wine.  (Ethereal  OH.  Sweet  Oil  of 
Wine.  Do.  do.  of  Vitriol.  Sulphatic  Ether.  Sul- 
phate of  Hydrocarbon.  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of 
Ethule  and  Etherole.  Ol  Vini.  OL  JEthereum. 
P.  L.  Liquor  JEthereuB  Oleomis,  P.  D.)  Recti- 
fied spirit,  lb.  ij  ;  sulphuric  acid,  lb.  iv  ;  mix  (cau- 
tiously) and  distil  till  a  black  froth  arises ;  then 
remove  the  heat,  collect  the  light  supernatant  li- 
quor, expose  it  to  the  air  for  24  hours,  agitate  it 
with  a  mixture  of  f  ^  each  of  distilled  water  and 
liquor  of  potassa,  and  after  subsidence  separate  the 
ethereal  oil.  (P.  L.)  The  Dublin  College  orders  it 
to  be  prepared  from  the  residuum  of  the  distillation 
of  ether,  which  must  be  distilled  to  one  half,  and 
the  oil  next  be  collected  as  before.  33  lbs.  of  rec- 
tified spirit,  and  64  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  only  yield 
17  oz.  of  this  oil.  (Hennel.)  An  oily  liquid  ;  nearly 
colorless ;  aromatic  ;  neutral ;  sp.  gr.  1*05,  (Hen- 
.  nel,)  1*13,  (Serullas;)  boiling  at  540° ;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Anodyne. 

Oil  of  Wormwood.  (Ol.  Abtinthii.)  From 
.  the  herb ;  green,  or  brownish  green ;  odorous ; 
acrid ;  bitter ;  sp.  gr.  0-9703,  (Briason ;)  0*9725, 
(Brandes.)  Prod.  ^  to  ^  of  Ig.  Nitric  acid  sp. 
gr.  1*25,  colors  it  first  green,  then  blue,  and  lastly 
orowu. 

OINTMENT.     Syn.  Ukouentum,  (Lcf.,  from 
.    Ungo,  I  anoint)    Ointments  are  unctuous  prepar- 
.    ations,  that  merely  differ  from  cerates  in  coiwst- 
ence,  being  made  and  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
'   Tlieir  solidity  should  not  exceed  that  of  good  but- 
ter, at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  active  ingredients  are  pulverent  sub- 
.    fltances,  nothing  can  be  more  suitable  to  form  the 
.    mass  of  the  ointment  than  good  lard,  free  from 
•alt ;  but  when  they  are  fluid,  or  semifluid,  pre- 
. ,  pared  suet,  or  a  mixture  of  suet  and  lard,  will  be  ne- 
•    eesBory  to  give  a  proper  consistence  to  the  com- 
••.  pound ;  in  some  few  instances,  wax  is  ordered  for 
this  purpose.     Unctuous  preparations  may  be  pre- 
Tented  from  getting  rancid,  by  dissolving  in  the  fat 


a  little  gum-benzoin  or  benzoic  acid.  (See  Ce- 
rates.) 

OINTMENT,  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.  Syn. 
O.  of  Sugar  of  Lead.  Una.  Saturninum.  Unq. 
Plumbi  Acetatis,  (P.  E.  6l  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Finely-powdered  sugar  of  lead  ^ ;  simple  ointment 
Jxx ;  triturate  together.  (See  Cerates.) 

OINTMENT,  ACONITINA.  Syn.  Uno. 
AcoNiTiNJB.  Prep.  (Paris.)  Aconitma  I  gr. ;  lard 
^  ;  mix.  (See  page  25.) 

OINTMENJ,  ALKALINE.  Syn.  Uno.  Al- 
kalinum.  Prep.  (Cazenave.)  Subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash I  part ;  lard  8  parts ;  mix.  Used  in  some  skin 
diseases.  Soubeiran  adds  wine  of  opium,  ^  to  1 
part 

*«*  In  the  same  way  Is  made  the  ointment  of 
balsam  of  Peru.    {Ung.  Peruviani.) 

OINTMENT,  ALTHJ3A-  Syn.  Marshmal- 
low  Ointment.  DiALTHiS^B.  Uno.  Altilb.s. 
Prep.  I.  (P.  L.  1746.)  OU  of  mucilages  lb.  ij ; 
beeswax  lb.  ss  ;  yellow  rosin  5"} ;  Venice  turpen- 
tine Jss ;  melt  together,  and  stir  till  cold. 

II.  Linseed  oil  8  lbs. ;  beeswax  2  lbs. ;  yellow 
rosin  1  lb. ;  palm  oil  i  lb. ;  as  last.  Emollient  and 
stimulant 

OINTMENT,  AMMONIACAL.  Syn.  Pom- 
made  DE  GONDRET.   LiPAROLE  d'AmMONIQUE.   UnO. 

AMifONiiB.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Prepared  suet  and 
lard,  of  each  ^  ;  melt  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
add  liquor  of  ammonia  Jij,  cork  close,  and  agitate 
till  cold.  Rubefacient,  vesicant,  and  counter-irri- 
tant Rubbed  on  the  skin  and  covered  so  as  to 
prevent  evaporation,  it  speedily  raises  a  blister. 

OINTMENT,  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Uno.  Am- 
MOMiE  Sesquic ARSON ATI8.  Prep.  Sesquicarbouato 
of  ammonia  Sss ;  simple  cerate  Jss ;  mix.  For 
scrofulous  sores. 

OINTMENT,  ANTIMONIAL.  Syn.  Tar- 
tar Emetic  Ointment.  Uno.  Antimoniale,  (P. 
E.)  Uno.  Tartari  Emetici,  (P.  D.)  Ung.  An- 
TiMONii  Potassio-Tartratis,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  (P.  L. 
6l  £.)  Finely-powdered  potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony 1  part ;  lard  4  parts ;  mix.  The  Dublin 
ointment  is  only  half  as  strong ;  counter-irritant, 
in  phthisis,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  A  portion 
the  size  of  a  nut  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  night  and 
morning,  until  a  crop  of  pustules  is  produced. 

OINTMENT,  ANTI-HERPETIC.  Syn. 
Uno.  Anti-herpeticum.  Prep.  I.  (Chevallier.) 
Chloride  of  lime  3iij  ;  subsulphate  of  mercury  3ij  ; 
almond  oil  3vj  ;  lard  Jij ;  mix. 

II.  (Alibert.)  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  Stss ; 
powdered  camphor  Sss;  lard  Jias;  mix.  For 
herpes  or  tettere. 

OINTMENT,  ANTI-PERIODIC.  Prep.  Laitl 
95  grammes ;  sulphate  of  quinine  15  grammes ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron  60  centigrammes;  powdered 
opium  15  centigrammes ;  mix.  Well  rubbed  on  the 
vertebral  regions  every  two  hours  for  3  or  4  days, 
in  periodic  fevers,  especially  those  accompanied 
with  vomiting.  (Jour,  de  Chimie  Med.) 

OINTMENT,  ANTIPSORIC.  Syn.  Uno. 
Antipsoricum.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Elecampane 
root  and  sharp-pointed  wild  dock  leaves,  of  each 
^iij ;  water  3^  pints ;  vinegar  Jxvj  ;  boil  to  ^, 
press,  add  liquor  of  water-cresses  Jx ;  lard  lb.  iv  ; 
boil  to  dryness,  and  further  add,  beeswax  and  oil 
of  laurel  berries,  of  each  Jiv ;  mix  well.  For  jtch, 
the  ung.  antipaoricum  eomp.  was  made  by  adlifaig 
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{▼iij  of  strong  mercarial  ointment  to  tho  above. 
(See  Itch  Ointment.) 

OINTMENT,  ARSENICAL.  Syn.  Uno. 
Aesbnici.  Prep.  I.  (P.  U.  S.)  Anenious  acid  in 
fine  powder  3j ;  simple  cerate  ^  ;  mix.  Used  for 
dressing  cancerous  sores.     Poiwnoua. 

II.  (Carmichael.)  Arsenite  of  iron  Sas;  phos- 
phate of  iron  3ij  ;  spermaceti  ointment  Svj  ;  mix. 

III.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  White  arsenic  and  sulphur, 
of  each  3j  ;  spermaceti  ointment  Jj .  *«*  All  the 
above  must  be  used  with  caution. 

OINTMENT,  ASTRINGENT.  Sj/n.  Uno. 
AsTRiNGENs.  Prep.  Lard  5  oz. ;  finely-powdered 
alum  1  oz. ;  mix.  (See  also  the  several  lead  oint- 
ments, and  ointment  of  galls.) 

OINTMENT,  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Syn. 
Uno.  Pbruviani  comf.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Lard 
^ij  ;  white  wax  ^ss ;  melt  in  a  water-bath,  add 
balsam  of  Peru  3ij,  and  oil  of  lavender  12  drops, 
and  stir  till  stiff.  Both  this,  and  the  simple  oint- 
ment, are  used  to  restore  the  hair. 

OINTMENT.  BASILICON.  {Qreen.)  Syn. 
VsG.  Basilicum  Viride.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.) 
Powdered  verdigris  1  oz. ;  olive  oil  Jiij  ;  resin  oint- 
ment ^vi\}  ;  mix.  Detergent ;  used  to  keep  down 
fungous  flesh. 

OINTMENT,  BELLADONNA.  Syn.  Uno. 
BELLADONNiB.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Extract  of  deadly 
nightshade  3j  to  3ij  ;  lard  ^  ;  mix.  To  allay  pain 
and  nervous  irritation. 

OINTMENT,  BELLADONNA.  (Comp.)  Io- 
dine ointment  (comp.)  3vij  ;  extract  of  belladonna 
3j  ;  mix.  Dispersive.  A  most  excellent  applica- 
tion to  all  glandular  swellings,  especially  when  ac- 
companied with  pain.  The  mixture  of  chloride  of 
Sid  should  also  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  See 
IXTURE,  AnTISCROFULOUS. 

OINTMENT,  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn.  U.\G.  Hydraroyri  Muriatib.  Prep. 
I.  (P.  C.)  Corrosive  sublimate  10  gre. ;  yelk  of  1 
egg ;  lard  Jj  ;  mix. 

II.  Currosive  sublimate  3j  to  3ss;  lard  J j  ; 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  BINIODIDE  OF  MERCU- 
RY.    St/n,    PoMMADE  DE  DeUTO-IoDURB  DE  MrR- 

cuRE.  VsQ.  Hydrargvri  Biniodidi.  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Biniodidc  of  mercury  Jj ;  white  wax  Jij  ;  lard  Jvj ; 
mix  well.  Applied  to  ill-conditioned  sores,  scrofu- 
lous ulcers.  &c. ;  and  when  diluted  with  lard  or 
almond  oil,  to  the  eyes  in  like  cases. 

OINTMENT,  BINOXIDE  OF  MERCU- 
RY. Syn.  Uno.  Hydraroyri  Binoxydi.  Prep. 
(Cazenave.)  Biuoxide  of  mercury  3ss  ;  camphor  4 

S8. ;  lard  Jj.  (See  Ointment,  Nitric  Oxide  of 
ercuri/.) 

OINTMENT,  BORAX.  Syn.  Uno.  Boracis. 
Prep.  Borax  3j ;  spermaceti  ointment  3vij.  For 
excoriations),  chaps,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  BLISTERING.  Syn.  Uno. 
Epipasticum  Equinum.  Prep.  1.  Lard  or  tallow 
5^  lbs. ;  powdered  euphorbium  }  lb. ;  powdered 
cantharides  1^  lb. ;  ^n«^y-powdered  corrosive  sub- 
limate 6  oz. ;  liuseed  oil  1|  lb. ;  oil  of  origanum  3 
oz. ;  mix  well. 

II.  Cautharides  1  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  oz. ; 
lard  8  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  Lard  6  oz. ;  oil  of  origanum  2  dr. ;  corrosive 
■ubiimatc  1  dr.,  (dissolved  in  spirits  of  salt  2  dr. ;) 
powdered  flies  1  oz. ;  mix.  | 


IV.  Yellow  basilicon  |  lb. ;  (nl  of  origanum  ^  oz. ; 
strong  vinegar  and  linseed  oil,  of  each  2  oz. ;  pow- 
dered flies  4  oz. ;  mix.  All  the  above  are  used  by 
farriers. 

.  OINTMENT,  BISMUTH.  Syn.  Uno.  Bit- 
MUTiu.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Trisnitrate  of  bismuth 
3j ;  simple  ointment  Sir ;  mix.  Used  in  some  chro- 
nic skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  BROMIDE  OF  POTASSI- 
UM.  Syn.  Uno.  Potasbu  Bromidi.  Prep.  (Ma- 
jendieO  Bromide  of  potaaiiim  Sss ;  lard  Jj ; 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  BROMINE.  Syn.  Uno.  Po- 
TABsii  Bromidi  cum  BaoMima  Prep.  (Majendie.) 
Bromide  of  potassium  9j  ;  lard  jy ;  bromine  6  to 
12  drops  ;  mix  weU.  Both  the  above  are  resolveot 
Used  in  bronchocele,  scrofula,  Slc 

OINTMENT,  BROWN.  Syn.  Uwo.  Foi- 
cuM.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Resin  ointment  Jij ;  levi- 
gated red  precipitate  3j ;  mix.  An  excellent  ap- 
plication in  ophthalmia  after  the  inflammatory 
stage  is  over,  and  to  sore  legs,  Slc 

OINTMENT,  CADMIUM.  ;Syit.  Ung.  Cai>- 
Mii.  Prep.  (Rudius.)  Sulphate  of  cadmium  1  to 
2  grs. ;  lard  3j ;  mix.  For  removing  specks  from 
the  cornea,  Slc. 

OINTMENT,  CALAMINE.  Syn.  Torner'i 
Cerate.  Uno.  Calaminjb,  (P.  D.)  Uno.  Zinci 
Carbonatis  Impuri.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Prepared  cal- 
amine lb.j;  ointment  or  yellow  wax  ikv;  mix. 
(See  Cerate,  Calamine.) 

OINTMENT,  CALOMEL.  Syn.  Uno.  Ca- 
LOMELANUB.  Uno.  HrDRARomi  Chijoudi.  Prep. 
(Guy's  H.)  Calomel  3j ;  lard  g  ;  mix.  Dr.  Un- 
derwood uses  elder-flower  ointment  **  Were  I 
required  to  name  a  local  agent  pre-eminently  use- 
ful in  skin  diseases  generally,  I  should  fix  on  this. 
It  is  welt  deserving  a  place  in  the  Pharmacopceia." 
(Pereira.) 

OINTMENT,  CAMPHOR.  S^yn,  Uno.  Cam- 
PHORiE.  Ceratum  do.  Prep.  Spermaceti  oint- 
ment ^  ;  camphor  3ij  ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  beat, 
and  stir  till  cold.     Used  in  psoriasis,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  CANTHARIDES.  Prep.  I. 
{Ung.  Cantharidia,  P.  E.)  Resinous  ointment 
^vij ;  cantharides  in  fine  powder  ^ ;  mix.  (See 
Cerate,  Blisterino.) 

II.  {Ung.  Cantharidis,  P.  L  Ung.  Infuti 
CantharidiB,  P.  E.)  Powdered  cantharides  ^^; 
water  ^iv ;  boil  to  one-half,  strain,  add  resin  ce- 
rate ^iv,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 
This  ointment  b)  milder,  and  usually  preferred  to 
the  preceding.  Both  are  used  to  keep  bliaten 
open,  and  to  stimulate  indolent  ulcers. 

III.  (Dupuytren.)  Tincture  of  cantharides  (made 
with  flies  1,  to  proof  spirit  8)  3j ;  lard  3ix;  mix 
well.  Used  as  a  pommade  to  make  the  hair  grow, 
for  which  purpose  it  may  be  cdored  or  scented  at 
pleasure. 

IV.  (M.  Cap.)  Beef  marrow  Jij ;  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  cantharides  8  grs. ;  rose  oil  3j ;  esrcuce  of 
lemons  40  drops ;  mix.     For  the  hair. 

OINTMENT,  CARBONATE  OF  LEAD. 
Syn.  White  Ointment.  Uno.  Album.  U.sg. 
Plumbi  Carbonatis,  (P.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Carbonate  of  lead  ^ ;  simple  ointment  Jv ;  mix. 
Used  in  excoriations.  The  ung.  album  campko- 
ratunij  P.  L.  1745,  (Ung.  plumbi  cam  ph.,)  is  mads 
by  adding  to  the  above  camphor  3j. 
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OINTMENT,  CATECHU.  Syn,  Uno.  Ca- 
TRCiiu.  Prep.  Finely  powdered  catechu  and  yel- 
low rosin,  of  each  Jiv ;  alum  3ix ;  olive  oil  ^x ; 
water  q.  s. ;  mix.  An  excellent  application  to  ul- 
cers in  hot  climates,  where  the  ordinary  fat  oint- 
ment! are  found  objectionaUe. 

OI.VTMENT,  CHLORIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 
Syn.  Uno.  Calcii  Mueiatu.  Prep,  (Sundelin.) 
Muriate  of  lime  (dry)  3j ;  powdered  diptalia  3ij ; 
distilled  vinegar  9ij ;  lard  5J ;  mix.  In  broncho- 
cele,  scrofula,  Slo, 

OINTMENT,  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 
Syn.  Uno.  Caloib  Htpoohloritis.  Prep,  (Ci- 
ma.)  Chloride  of  zinc  3j ;  lard  ^ ;  mix.  For  itch, 
putrid  sores,  Slc. 

OINTMENT,  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD 
AND  SODA.  Syru  Fommadb  de  Muriate 
d*Oe  et  db  Soude.  Uno.  Auei  Sodio-Culori- 
Di.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Sodio-chlonde  of  gold  10 
grs. ;  lard  3iv ;  mix.  In  scrofulous  and  syphilitic 
swellings,  ulcers,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  CHLORINE.  Syn.  Uno. 
Chloeinatum.  Prep,  Chlorine  water  ^  ;  lard 
Jiy ;  mix.     Used  for  itch,  fetid  ulcere,  &«. 

OINTMENT,  COCCULUS  INDICUS.  Syn. 
Uno.  Coccuu.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Kernels  of  coccu- 
lus  indicu3  1  part ;  beat  to  a  paste,  then  add  lard 
5  parts.  Used  to  destroy  insects  in  children*s  hair, 
and  in  porrigo. 

OINTMENT,  COD'S  OIL.  iSyn.  Uno.  Olei 
Aseixi.  Prep.  (M.  Carron.)  Cod's  liver  oil  and 
extract  of  smoke,  of  each,  3ij ;  nitrated  ointment 
of  mercury  3j  ;  beef  marrow  Jvj ;  mix.  In  tinea 
favosa,  impetigo,  and  chronic  eczema  and  oph- 
thalmia. 

OINTMENT,  COLOCYNTH.  Syn.  Uno. 
CoLocTNTHiDiB.  Prep.  (Chrestien.)  Powdered  col- 
ocynth  3j  ;  lard  ^  ;  mix.  Used  in  frictions  on  the 
abdomen,  and  insides  of  the  thighs,  in  mania,  Sui. 
Diuretic. 

OINTMENT,  COSMETIC.    Syn.  Uno.  Cos- 

METICUM.       POHMADB     DE     LA     JeUNESSE.       Prep. 

(Quincey.)  Almond  oil  Jij ;  spermaceti  3iij ;  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  3j ;  oil  of  rhodium  6  drops. 
Turns  the  hair  black. 

OINTMENT,  CREOSOTE.  Syn.  Uno. 
Crbasoti,  (P.  L.)  Uno.  Cebazoti,  (P.  E.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Creosote  f  3a8 ;  lard  ^ ;  mix.  In  skin 
diseases,  especially  rin^rworm ;  also  a  good  appli- 
cation to  burns  and  chilblains. 

OINTMENT,  CROTON.  Syn.  Uno.  Ceo- 
TONis.  Prep.  (Ainslie.)  Croton  oil  10  drops ;  lard 
{ss;  mix.  Counter-irritant;  rubbed  repeatedly 
on  the  skin,  it  produces  redness  and  a  pustular 
eruption. 

OINTMENT,  CYANIDE  OF  MERCURY. 
Syn.  Uno.  Hydraroyri  Cyanidi.  Prejo.  1.  (Ray- 
er.)  Cyanide  of  mercury  (bicyanide)  30  gre. ;  lard 
Jj ;  mix. — 2.  (Pereira  and  Biett)  10  to  12  grs.  to 
the  oz.     In  scrofula,  Su:. 

OINTMENT,  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSI- 
UM. Syn.  Uno.  Potassii  Ctanidi.  Prep.  (Lom- 
bard.) Cyanide  of  potassium  2  to  4  gra. ;  lard  |j ; 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  DELPHINE.  iSyn- Uno.  Del- 
raxNiiB.  Prep.  (Tumbull.)  Delphine  10  to  30 
grs. ;  olive  oil  3j  ;  rub  together,  then  add  lard  ^  ; 
mix  well  In  neuralgia,  rheumatic  affections,  in- 
Teterate  itch,  &jc 


OINTMENT,  DEPILATORY.  Syn.  Lini- 
MK.VTUM  Depilatorium.  Prep.  Finely  powdered 
quicklime  ^  ;  do.  orpiment  3j  ;  white  of  egg  to 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  DESICCATIVE.  Syn.  Uno. 
Desiccativum.  Prep.  (Jondelotte.)  Simple  oint- 
ment Jxvj  ;  colcothar,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  white 
lead,  of  each,  Jj ;  camphor  3ij ;  mix.  Drying, 
cicatrizing. 

OINTMENT,  DETERGENT.  Syn.  Uno. 
Deteroens.  Prep.  Yellow  basilicon  2  lbs. ;  Ve- 
nice turpentine  4  oz. ;  red  precipitate,  verdigris, 
and  euphorbium,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix  well. 

OINTMENT,  DIGESTIVE.  Syn.  Uno.  Di- 
oESTivuM.  Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Venice  turpentine 
^ij  ;  yelks  of  2  eggs ;  oil  of  St.  John's  wort  Jss ; 
mix.  With  an  equal  quantity  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment, the  above  fonns  digeBlif  mercuriel;  and 
with  liquid  storax,  digeatif  anime. 

II.  (Ung.  Digest.  Viride,  Kirkland.)  Yellow 
resin,  beeswax,  and  elemi,  of  each,  Jj ;  green  oil 
Jvj  ;  melt  together,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  oil 
of  turpentine  3ij. 

III.  (For  horsea,) — a.  Lard,  yellow  basilicon, 
and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each,  5  oz.;  finely  pow- 
dered verdigris  2  oz. ;  mix. — 6.  Yellow  basilicon 
15  oz. ;  red  precipitate  1  oz. ;   mix. 

OINTMENT,  DIGITALIS.  Syn.  Uno.  Di- 
oiTALis.  Prep.  Foxglove  leaves  lb.  ij  ;  lard  Ibaiss ; 
boil  till  crisp,  and  strain  with  pressure. 

OINTMENT,  EDINBURGH.  Prep.  Black 
basilicon  3  lbs. ;  milk  of  sulphur  2  lbs. ;  mix.  Used 
for  itch.  Collier  says  that  this  ointment  is  the 
same  as  the  ung.  veratri  of  the  P.  L.,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sal  ammoniac. 

OINTMENT,  ELDER.  (FLOWERS.)  Syn. 
Uno.  Sambuci.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Elder  flowere  and 
lard,  of  each,  lb.  ij ;  boil  until  crisp,  then  strain 
through  a  cloth.  Emollient.  A  much  better  oint- 
ment may  with  proper  care  be  prepared  from  the 
distilled  water,  and  this  is  generally  done  on  the 
large  scale.  The  following  formula  is  commonly 
used : — Lard,  (hard,  white,  and  sweet,)  25  lbs. ; 
prepared  mutton  suet  5  lbs. ;  melt  in  a  well-tinned 
or  earthen  vessel,  add  elder-flower  water  3  gal- 
lons ;  agitate  for  half  an  hour,  and  set  it  aside ; 
the  next  day  gently  pour  off  the  water,  remelt 
the  ointment,  add  benzoic  acid  3  dr. ;  otto  of 
roses  20  drops;  essence  of  bergamotto  and  oil 
of  rosemary,  of  each,  30  drops ;  again  agitate 
well,  let  it  settle  for  10  minutes,  and  then  pour 
off  the  clear  into  pots.  Very  fine,  and  keeps 
well. 

OINTMENT,  ELDER,  (LEAVES.)  Syn. 
Geebn  Ointment.  Uno.  Viridb.  Ung.  Sambuci. 
Uno.  Samb.  ViRiDE.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.  1746.)  Green 
oil  lb.  iij  ;  wax  Jx ;  melt,  and  stir  till  oold.  Does 
not  grain. 

II.  Lard  1  cwt. ;  prepared  suet  14  lbs. ;  fresh 
elder  leaves  56  lbs. ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain  off  the 
oil,  put  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  gently  stir  it  till  it 
acquires  a  bright  green  color. 

III.  Leaves  lb.  iij  ;  lard  lb.  iiij ;  suet  lb.  ij. 
Both  the  above  are  emollient  and  cooling.  The 
last  two  formulas  are  those  employed  in  the  whole- 
sale trade.  The  ointment  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  slowly,  with  very  little  stirring,  that  it  may 
**  grain"  well,  as  a  granular  appearance  is  much 
admired.    It  is  a  common  practice  to  add  pow- 
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dered  verdi^rui  to  deepen  the  color,  Irat  then  the 
ointment  does  not  keep  well. 

OINTMENT,   ELEMI.     Sym  Uno.  Elemi, 

(P.  L.)       LlNIMBNTDM  ARCiSI.       UnO.  DO.      Do.  DO. 

coMP.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Gum  elemi  lb.j ;  saet  lb.ij  ; 
melt  togrether,  then  add  common  turpentine  Jx ; 
olive  oil  f  Jij  ;  mix,  and  strain.  Stimulant  and  di- 
gestive. Used  to  old  and  ill-conditioned  sores. 
The  ung.  elemi  cum  arugine  of  St  €reorge*s 
Hospital  is  made  by  adding  finely  powdered  ver- 
digris 3j,  to  every  lh.8s  of  the  above. 

OINTMENT,  ESCHAROTIC.  Syn,  Uifo. 
EscHAROTicuM.  Prep.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  Finely 
levigated  verdigris,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury,  of  each  3ij ;  corrosive  sublimate 
3j  ;  lard  q.  s. 

OINTMENT,  EYE.  Syn.  Eye-salvi.  Uko. 
OriiTHALMicuH.  Prep.  I.  (Dupuytren*s.)  Red 
oxide  of  mercury  10  grs. ;  sulphate  of  zinc  20  grs. ; 
lard  Jij ;  mix.  For  chronic  inflanunation  of  the 
eyelids,  &c. 

II.  (Dessault's.)  Red  precipitate,  carbonate  of 
zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  and  dried  alum,  of  each  3j  ; 
bichloride  of  mercury  3j  ;  rose  ointment  ^  ;  mix. 
Mostly  used  diluted  with  some  lard.  In  chronic 
ophthalmia,  profuse  discharges,  &c. 

III.  (Spielmann's.)  Acetate  pf  lead  9j ;  sper- 
maceti cerate  3v ;  tincture  of  benzoin  (comp.)  3ij  ; 
mix.    Cooling.    In  inflammation,  excoriations,  Slc. 

IV.  (St.  Yve's.)  Red  precipitate  38s ;  oxide  of 
zinc  3j ;  fresh  butter  Jj ;  wax  3iv ;  camphor  15 
grs.     As  No.  I. 

V.  (Pellier*s.)  Red  precipitate,  and  carbonate  of 
zinc,  of  each  3ias;  tutty  3(«;  red  sutphuret  of 
mercury  3j ;  balsam  of  Peru  15  drops ;  lard  Jij. 
In  speck  of  the  eye,  arising  from  small  ulcers  that 
have  healed  up. 

VI.  (Jauin's.)  Tutty,  and  levigated  bole,  of  each 
3ij  ;  white  precipitate  3j  ;  lard  Jas.  In  chronic 
infiainmatioQ,  with  excessive  secretion,  &c. 

VII.  (Fricke*8.)  Nitrate  of  silver  10  grs. ;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  388 ;  zinc  ointment  3ij.  In  ulcers  of 
the  cornea,  acute,  purulent,  and  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, StLC. 

VIII.  (Guthrie's.)  Spermaceti  ointment  3j  ;  so- 
lution of  diacetate  of  lead  15  drops  ;  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver ^  to  10  grs.;  mix.  As  lust  Both  this  and 
the  preceding  often  occasion  g^eat  pain. 

IX.  (Singleton's  Golden.)  Orpiment  3j ;  lard 
q.  8. 

X.  (Smellomc's.)  Verdigris  388;  olive  oil  30 
drops  ;  yellow  basilicon  Jj ;  mix.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  6lc. 

XI.  ((Collier's.)  Dried  alum  38s ;  powdered 
opium  9j ;  olive  oil  f  3j  ;  spermaceti  ointment  3ij  ; 
mix.  For  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  purulent 
ophthalmia,  &c. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  ointments  should  be 
used  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  care- 
fully applied  with  a  camel  hair  pencil  or  a  feather, 
and  not  till  acute  inflammation  has  subsided.  The 
ingredients  entering  into  their  composition  should 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  very  fine  powder  before 
mixing,  and  the  incorporation  should  be  made  by 
long  trituration  in  a  Wedge  wood- ware  mortar,  or 
preferably,  for  those  that  contain  substances  that 
are  very  gritty,  by  levigation  on  a  porphyry  slab, 
with  a  muller. 

OINTMENTS,  FLOWER  OF.    Syn.  Flos 


UiraiTENTOECM.  Prtp.  Redn,  thmis,  wax,  and 
■uet,  of  each  lb.  as ;  olibftnum,  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, of  each  ^lim  ;  myrrh  ^  ;  wine  ^  pint ; 
boil  together,  and  add  camphor  mj.  Suppurative, 
warm. 

OINTMENT  OF  GALLS.  SyH.  U»g.  Gal- 
LAEUM.  Uno.  Galub.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Galls  in 
very  fine  powder  ^  ;  lard  {iv ;  mix.  An  excel- 
lent application  to  piles,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  zincf  ointment 

OINTMENT  OF  GALLS,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn,  Uno.  Galub  compoeitum,  (P.  L.)  Uiig. 
Gallm  et  Opii,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Galls 
finely  powdered  3ij ;  powdered  opium  Sss,  (3j,  P. 
E. ;)  lard  Jij,  (^,  P.  E. ;)  mix.  Anodyne,  astrin- 
gent An  excellent  application  to  blind  piles,  and 
prolapsus  ani.     Some  persons  add  camphor  3j. 

OINTMENT,  GALLS  AND  MORPHIA. 
Sun.  Uno.  Galla  cum  Moephia.  Prep.  (Paris.) 
Morphia  2  grs. ;  olive  oil  f  3ij ;  triturate,  and  add 
finely  powdered  galls  3j;  zinc  ointment  ^  In 
piles,  to  allay  pain. 

OINTMENT,  GOLD.  Syn,  Pommade  D'Oa. 
Ung.  Auri.  Prep.  I.  (Legrand.)  Powdered  gold 
12  grs. ;  lard  Ij ;  mix.    For  frictions. 

II.  (Majendie.)  Amalgam  of  gold  3j ;  lard  ^ 
For  enderniic  use.     (See  Gold.) 

OINTMENT,  HELLEBORE.  Syn.  Vm. 
Veratri,  (P.  L.  6l  D.)  Uno.  Helxabori  albi. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  white  hellebore  Jij ;  lard 
Jviij  ;  oil  of  lemons  20  drops  ;  mix.  In  itch,  lepra, 
ringworm,  &c. ;  and  to  destroy  insects  in  the  hair 
of  children.     It  should  be  used  with  caution. 

OINTMENT,  HELLEBORE,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Pre/i.  (Rayer.)  White  heUeboro  S ; 
sal  ammoniac  3iv ;  lard  f viij  ;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Ung.  Co- 
Nil.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock,  and 
lard,  equal  parts ;  boil  till  crisp,  and  strain  with 
pressure  through  linen.  For  glandular  and  scir- 
rhous swellings,  painful  piles,  cancerous  sores,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  HENBANE.  Syn.  Ung. 
Hyosctami.  Prep.  As  the  last.  As  a  sedative 
and  anodyne  application  to  painful  swellings  and 
piles,  and  irritable  ulcers  ;  and  in  neuralgic  pains, 

OINTMENT  FOR  HORSES.  Prep.  I.  (For 
canker.)  Tar  8  oz. ;  lard  4  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol,  oi 
verdigris,  1  oz. 

II.  (For  fistula.^ — a.  Yellow  basilicon  8  oz. ;  oil 
of  turpentine  and  verdigris,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mix. — 
b.  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  4  oz. ;  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  lard,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  (For  grease.)  Lard  4  oz. ;  white  lead  1 
oz. ;  mix. 

IV.  (For  cracked  hoofs.)  Tar  and  tallow  equal 
parts,  melted  together. 

V.  (Heel  ointment.)  To  the  last  add  verdigris 
2  oz.  to  each  pound. 

VI.  (For  foot  rot.)  Lard  and  Venice  turpentine, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  blue  vitriol  1  oz.  For 
horses,  cows,  or  sheep. 

VII.  (For  mange.) — a.  Lard  and  sulphur 
vivum,  of  each  4  oz. ;  yellow  basilicon,  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  of  each  3  oz. ;  mix. — b.  To  the  last 
add  tar  and  suet,  of  each  4  oz. — c.  Soft  soap,  oil 
of  turpentine,  lard,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  of 
each  4  oz.  *  mix. 

OINTMENT,  HYPOCHLORIDE  OF  SUL- 
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PIIUR.  Syn.  Vsa.  Sulphuris  Hypochloridi. 
Prep.  (Copland.)  Hypochloride  of  sulphur  3j  ; 
lard  Jj. 

OINTMENT,  HYDRIODATE  OF  AM- 
MONIA.  Syn,  Uno.  AMMONiiS  Hydriodatib. 
Prep,  (Ellis.)  Hydriodate  of  ammonia  3^1  *  '^'^ 
ii;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  lODATE  OF  ZINC.    Syn. 

Vsa,     Zl.NCI     lODATIS.      POMMADB     AVEC    l'IoDATB 

DK  Zinc.  Prep,  lodate  A  zinc  3j ;  lard  ^  ;  mix. 
Used  in  scrofula,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE  OF  BARIUM.  Syn, 
Unu.  Baku  Iooidi.  Prep,  (Majendie.)  Iodide  of 
iMurium  4  gn. ;  lard  ^. 

OLNTMENT,  IODIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn, 
Ung.  Plumbi  loDiDi.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Iodide  of  lead 
^  ;  lard  Jviij  ;  mix.  Applied  by  friction  to  scrofu- 
lous and  other  indolent  glandular  swellinfss. 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE    OF    MERCURY. 

Syn,    POMMADB     DB    PROTO-IODURB    DE    MeRCURB. 

Uwo.  Htdrargtri  Iodidi.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  White 
wax  Jij ;  lard  Jvj  ;  melt,  and  when  nearly  cold 
triturate  with  iodide  of  mercury  Jj.  Used  in  tuber- 
cular skin  diseases,  and  as  a  dressing  for  ill-eondi- 
tiooed  sores,  scrofulous  ulcers,  Slc,  ;  it  should  be 
used  Dirith  caution 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Syn,  Pommadb  avec  l^IIydriooatb  de  Potassb. 
Un«.  Potassji  Hydriodatib.  Prep.  (Majendie«) 
Iodide  of  potassium  3j  ;  lard  3xij ;  mix.  In  scro- 
fula, bronchocele,  glandular  swellings,  &.c. 

OINTMENT,  IODINE.  Syn.  Uno.  Iodinii. 
Prep.  (P.  D.)  Iodine  3j ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  For 
scrofulous  sores,  glandular  swellings,  6lc.  ;  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  lard. 

OINTMENT,  IODINE,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Pommadb  d^Hydriodatr  Iodure  de  Po- 
tassb.     OlN'TMBNT   OP  loDURETRD    loDIDE    OF    Po- 

TABsiuM.  Uno.  Iodinii  compobitum,  (P.  L.)  Uno. 
loDiNBi,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Iodine  3ss ;  iodide 
of  potassium  3j  ;  rectified  spirit  f  3j ;  triturate  to- 
gether, then  add  lard  Jij.  In  glandular  enlarge- 
ments, 6lc.  :  stronger  than  the  simple  ointment. 

OINTMENT,  lO  DOH  Y  DR  ARG  YRATE 
OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.     Syn.    Ung. 

lODOIIYDRAROYRATIS        POTASSII        loDIDI.        Prep. 

(Puche.)  Biniodide  of  mercury,  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, of  each  8  gn*. ;  lard  ^J* 

OINTMENT,  ITCH.  Syn.  Uno.  Antipso- 
BicuM.  Prep.  I.  (De  La  Harpc.)  Flowers  of  sul- 
phnr  5ij ;  sulphate  of  zinc  3ij ;  powdered  helle- 
bore 3iv  ;  soft  soap  ^iv ;  lard  f  viij  ;  mix. 

II.  (Bateman's.)  See  page  100. 

III.  (Bailey's.)  See  page  88. 

IV.  (JacksonV)  Lard,  palm  oil,  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  white  hellebore,  equal  parts. 

V.  (Common.)  Palm  oil  1  lb. ;  lard  5  lbs. ;  white 
lead  ^  lb. ;  corrosive  sublimate  4  oz. ;  mix  well. 

OINTMENT,  LARD.  Syn.  Ung.  Adipir. 
fjard  washed  with  rose  water. 

OINTMENT,  LAUREL.     Syn.  Uno.  Lari- 

HUM     VULGARE.      CoMMON      OiL     OF      BaYS.      Prep. 

Laurel  leaves  1  lb. ;  laurel  berricM  ^  lb. ;  cabbage 
leaves  4  oz. ;  neatH*  foot  oil  5  Ibn. ;  suet  2  lbs. ; 
boil,  express,  and  cool  slowly,  to  let  it  "  grain." 

OINT.MENT,  LEAD.  Syn.  Uvo.  Lvtmar- 
oyri  Acetati.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Wax  ointment  Jj ; 
■olution  of  diacetate  of  lead  3n!. 

OINTMENT,  LEAD,  ^COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
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Higoin's  Neutral  Ointment.  Kirkland'b  Neu- 
tral Ckratk.  Ung.  Plumri  compositum.  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Prepared  chalk  Jviij  ;  distilled  vinegar 
f  Jvj ;  mix,  and  when  the  etiervescence  ceases, 
add  lead  plaster  lb.  iij,  previously  melted  with  olive 
oil  1  pint,  and  stir  till  cold.  Used  as  a  dressing  to 
indolent  ulcers.     See  Cbratb,  Kirkland'b. 

OINTMENT,  LEAD  AND  MORPHIA. 
Syn,  Ung.  Plumbi  cum  Morphia.  Prep.  (Ged- 
dings.)  Carbonate  of  lead  Jss  ;  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia 15  gTB. ;  stramonium  ointment  ^ ;  olive  oil 

OINTMENT,  LE  MORTS.  Lard  7  oi. ; 
Venice  turpentine,  litharge,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  carbonate  of  lead,  of  each  1  oz. ;  alum  3  dr. ; 
vermilion  to  color. 

OINTMENT,  LUPULINE.  iSyii.  Uno.  Lupu- 
LiNiB.  Prep,  (Freake.)  Lupulina  3j ;  lard  3iij. 
To  relieve  cancerous  pains.  Tho  Ointment  of 
Hopg  (Ung.  Lupuli,  Van  Mens)  is  made  with 
hops  Jij  ;  lard  ^x ;  in  the  same  way  as  ointment 
of  belladonna. 

OINTMENT,  MANGANESE.  Syn,  Vsa. 
Manoajnebii  Binoxydi.  Prep,  Black  oxide  of 
maniganeM  3j ;  lard  ^.  For  scrofulous  swellings, 
itch,  scaldhead,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  MERCURIAL.  Syn,  Unction. 
Blue  Ointment.  Nbapolitan  do.  Strong  Mer- 
curial DO.  Ung.  Caruleum.  Ung.  Hydrargyri, 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Ung.  Hyd.  Fortius,  (P..L.)  Prey. 
I.  (P.  L.  &.  E.)  Suet  ^ ;  mercury  lb.  ij ;  lard 
Jxxiij ;  triturate  the  metal  with  the  suet  and  a 
Uttle  oil  the  lard,  till  the  globules  are  extinguished, 
then  mix  in  the  remainder  of  the  lard. 

Remarks.  The  Dublin  College  orders  equal 
parts  of  mercury  and  lard.  The  stronger  mercurial 
ointment  of  the  shops  is  usually  made  with  less 
mercury,  and  the  color  is  broughi  up  with  finely- 
ground  blue  black,  or  wood  charcoal.  This  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  tho  decrease  in  the  sp.  gr.,  and 
by  a  portion  being  left  undissolved  when  a  little  of 
the  ointment  is  treated,  first  with  ether  to  remove 
the  fat,  and  then  with  dilute  nitric  acid  to  remove 
tho  mercury'.  The  following  is  tho  form  which  is 
very  generally  substituted  for  that  of  tho  pharma- 
copoeia:— rnercury  1)2  lbs.;  suet  1^  lb.;  lurd  16^ 
lbs.  The  Ung.  Hydrargyri  partes  aqualks  of 
the  shops  is  usually  made  of  mercury  and  lard,  of 
each  12  lbs.;  suet  1^  lb.  *«*  Mercurial  ointment 
**  is  not  well  prepared  so  long  as  metallic  globules 
may  be  seen  in  it  with  a  inagniBer  of  4  j^wers.^* 
(P.  E.)  Its  sp.  gr.  should  not  be  less  than  1*781, 
at  GO*'.  When  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  bright  cop- 
per or  gold,  it  should  immediately  give  it  a  coating 
of  metallic  mercury.  This  ointment  is  chiefly 
used  to  introduce  mercurj'  into  the  system,  when 
the  stomach  will  not  bear  it.  j^  to  1  dr.  is  com- 
monly rubbed  into  tho  inside  of  the  thigh  night 
and  morning.     (See  Srvum.) 

II.  {Mild  Mercurial  Ointment.  Ung,  Hyd. 
Mitius^  P.  L.  &  D.)  Stronger  mercurial  ointment 
lb.  j  ;  lard  lb.  ij ;  mix.  Used  in  cutaneous  disposes,  as 
a  dressing  to  ulceni,  and  to  kill  injects  on  the  body 
The  ointment  of  the  shops  usually  contains  only 
half  the  above  quantity  of  mrrcur>'. 

III.  (Donovan.)  Gray  oxide  of  mcrcur>'  9j ; 
lard  5j ;  heat  thorn  to  M")!)®  for  2  hours,  constantly 
stirring.  Gray  colored.  It  may  also  bo  made  from 
the  red  oxide  in.  tho  bamo  way,  by  keeping  the 
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oiiitmeiit  heated  to  about  300®  for  Bome   hours. 
Cleaner    and    stron^rer   than    Ung,  Hyd,   Fort, 

IV.  (Tyuon.)  Black  oxide  of  mercury  (prepared 
by  decomposing  precipitated  calomel  with  liquors 
of  potoasa  and  ammonia)  ^ij ;  lard  ih.j;  mix. 
About  as  active  as  the  last 

OINTMENT,  MACE.  Syn,  Uno.  Macib. 
Common  Oil  of  Mack.  Prtp.  Mace  and  palm  oil, 
of  each  1  lb. ;  beat  to  a  paste,  and  add  melted  beef 
marrow  3  lbs. 

OINTMENT,  MEZEREON.  Syn.  Uno. 
Mezerri.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Mezereon  bark  Jiv, 
(bruLied  and  moistened  witli  spirit ;)  white  wax 
jias;  lard  Jxivss;  digest  at  212°  for  12  hours, 
proas  and  strain. 

OINTMENT,  NERVINE.  Svn.  Uno.  Nbe- 
TiNUM.  Balsa  MUM  do.  Baume*s  Nerval.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Expressed  oil  of  mace,  and  ox-marrow, 
of  each  fiv ;  melt,  and  add  oil  of  rosemary  3ij ; 
camphor  and  oil  of  cloves  3j  ;  balsam  of  tolu  3ij, 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  3iv. 

OINTMENT,  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY. 
Syn.  CiTRLNi  Ointment.  Yellow  do.  Mercu- 
ftiAL  Balsam.  Uno.  CrraiNUM,  (P.  E.  Sl  D.) 
Ung.  Hvdrarotri  nitratis,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Dis- 
solve mercury  Jj  in  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*5  f  3xJ  ; 
and  add  the  solution  to  lard  Jvj  and  olive  oil 
f  Jiv,  melted  in  a  capacious  Wedgewood-ware,  or 
well-glased  earthen  vessel,  placed  in  a  water-bath, 
At  a  temperature  of  from  180  to  200°  Fahr. ;  mix 
well,  remove  the  heat,  and  stir  till  the  mixture 
eeases  to  evolve  gas,  and  acquires  a  considerable 
degree  of  consistence. 

Jtemark*.  The  above  are  the  proportions  of  the 
P.  L.  J— the  P.  E.  orders  nitric  acid  (1-5)  fjviij, 
f  3vj  ;  mercury  Jiv ;  lard  Jxv ;  olive  oil  f  Jxxxij ; — 
the  P.  D.  orders  mercury  Jj  ;  acid  3xj ;  lard  Jiv ; 
olive  oil  1  wine  pint ; — the  P.  U.  S.  orders  mercury 
^  ;  acid  3xj  ;  lard  Jiij  ;  neats'  foot  oil  f  Jix  ; — the 
P.  Cod.  orders  mercury  30  parts ;  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*321) 
60  parts ;  lurd  and  olive  oil,  of  each  240  parts. 
Good  citrine  ointment  may  be  procured  from  any 
of  the  above  formula  by  proper  management  The 
great  art  consists  in  employing  pure  ingredients, 
and  mixing  them  at  the  proper  temperature.  The 
acid  should  be  of  the  full  strength,  or  if  weaker, 
an  equivalent  quantity  should  be  employed.  This 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  table  of  the  sp.  gr.  of 
niuic  acid,  page  442.  If  the  mixture  do  not  froth 
up,  the  heat  should  be  increased  a  little,  as  with- 
out a  violent  frothing  and  reaction  take  place,  the 
ointment  will  not  turn  out  of  good  quality,  but  will 
rapidly  harden.  This  is  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
process,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  preparation  of 
this  ointment,  which  is  not  at  all  difficult,  should 
have  so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical periodical*  The  London  form  produces 
a  most  beautiful  golden  colored  ointment,  having  a 
buttery  consistence,  and  keeps  well,  but  more  acid 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

U/te.  In  ringworm,  and  various  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases ;  as  a  dressing  to  ulcers,  and  in  various  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes,  especially  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  eyelids,  &c.  For  most  purposes,  particu- 
lariy  the  latter,  it  must  be  largely  diluted  with  lard 
or  oil. 

•»*  This  ointment,  made  with  3  times  the  above 
waightB  of  lard  and  od,  forms  the  milder  citrine 


ointment,  (Uno.  Htdrarotri  Nitratis  mhtcb.) 
The  best  substance  to  dilute  the  stronger  ointment 
is  fresh  butter,  or  palm,  poppy,  or  almond  oil 

OINTMENT,  NITRATE  OF  SILVER.  Syn. 
Uno.  Argenti  nitratis.  Prep.  1.  (Velpean.)  Ni- 
trate of  silver  1  gr. ;  lard  3j< — ^2.  (Mackenzie.) 
Nitrate  of  silver  5  grs. ;  lard  £.  In  purulent  and 
chronic  ophthalmia,  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  Slc  It 
should  be  used  with  grMt  caution. 

OINTMENT,  NifkiC  OXIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY.  Syn.  Red  peecipitatb  OiifTMENT.  Uno. 
Htdraroyri  NrrRico-oxTDV-(P.  L.)  Uno.  Hra 
oxYDi,  (P.  E.)  Da.DOd  DO,  NiTEici,  (P.  D.)  Da 
DO.  DO.  RDBRi.  Uno.  Htd.  subniteatis.  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Finely-powdered  nitric  oxide  of  mercury 
^  ;  white  wax  jjj ;  lard  ^vj ;  melt,  and  stir  in  the 
oxide.  The  P.  £.  orders  {viij  of  lard  instead  of 
the  wax  and  lard  above.  As  a  stimulant  applica- 
tion to  indolent  sores  and  nlcen,  to  inflamed  eyes, 

OINTMENT,  NITRIC  ACID.  Svn.  Oxt- 
oenizbd  Lard.  Pommadk  d* Alton.  Uno.  acim 
nitricl  Do.  do.  nitrosl  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Olive 
oil  lb.  j;  lard  Jiv ;  melt  together,  and  add  nitric 
acid  (sp.gr.  1*5)  fSvas;  itir  till  etiS,  This  oint- 
ment has  a  yellow  color,  and  is  frequently  sold  for 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  but  the  fraud  may 
be  detected  by  its  not  turning  gray  when  kept 
heated  for  sdme  time.  Stimulant ;  used  to  dress 
foul  ulcers. 

OINTMENT,  OBSTETRIC.  Syn.  Uno. 
obstbtricum.  Pommadb  obsteteicale.  Prep 
(Chaussier.) — 1.  Extract  of  belladonna  3ij  ;  water 
and  lard,  of  each  Jij  ;  mix.  For  dilating  the  ute- 
rus.— 2.  {Pommade  pour  le  toucher^  Yellow 
wax,  and  spermaceti,  of  each  ^ ;  olive  oil  Jxvj ; 
melt,  strain,  add  solution  of  pure  soda  f  5J,  and  stir 
till  cold. 

OINTMENT,  OPIUM.  Syn.  Uno.  Ohatum. 
Uno.  opii.  Prep. — I.  Powdered  opium  3j  ;  sper- 
maceti ointment  Jiij ;  mix.  To  allay  pain. — 2. 
(Augustin.)  Opium  3ij ;  ox  gall  Jij  ;  digest  2  days, 
strain,  and  add  lard  Jij  ;  essence  of  bergamol  10 
drops. — 3.  (Brera.)  Opium  3j  ;  gastric  juice  of  a 
calf  q.  s. ;  digest  24  hours,  and  add  lard  Jj,  or  q.s. 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Ujto. 
Lytiiarotri.  Uno.  notritum.  Prep.  (P.  C-od.) 
Litharge  Jiij  ;  vinegar  Jiv ;  olive  oil  Jix ;  heat 
gently,  and  stir  till  they  combine. 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  MERCURY. 
Syn.  Uno.  Hydraroyri  oxidi.  Do.  do.  do.  cm- 
EREi.  Prep.  Protoxide  of  mercury  Jj ;  lard  Jiij ; 
mix.  Substituted  for  mercurial  ointment.  (See 
Donovan's  and  Tyson's  Mercurial  Ointments.) 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  SILVER.  Syn. 
Ung.  Argenti  oxydi.  Prep.  (Serre.)  Oxide  of 
silver  16  grs. ;  lard  5J ;  mix.  For  scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  sores,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  ZINC.  Syn. 
Ung.  ZiNci,  (P.  L.  &  K.)  Uno.  Zinci  oxydi,  (P. 
D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Oxide  of  zinc  5j  ;  lard  Jvj ; 
mix.  Desiccative  ;  in  various  skin  diseases  at- 
tended with  profuse  dischai^es,  in  bums,  blistere, 
excoriations,  &c.,  and  in  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  eye.  The  ointment  of  crude  oxide  of  zinc 
{Ung.  TutitBy  UnfT.  Zinei  Oxydi  impuri)  is  made 
of  prepared  tutty  1  part ;  lard  5  parts. 

OINTMENT,  PHOSPHORUS.  Syn.  Vso. 
Puobpuoeatum.    Prep.  (P.  Odd.)  Phosphorus  3j ; 
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lard  Jvj  3iij  ;  mix  in  a  bottle,  melt  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  shake  till  cold. 

OINTMENT,  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Syn. 
Ung.  Aciin  Phosphorici.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.) 
Phosphoric  acid  3j  ;  lard  g  ;  mix.  In  cariot  of 
the  booMf  &C. 

OINTMENT,  PEPPER.  iSym  Phtbe  Salvk. 
Uno.  Pipbku  niqrl  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fmely-pow- 
dered  black  pepper  ^iv;  lard  lb.j;  mix.  Stimu> 
lant ;  irritaot ;  used  iu  rtnj|rworm,  &jc 

OINTMENT,  PITCH.  Syn.  Black  Bawli- 
CON.  Uno.  Tetrapharmacum.  Uno.  Basilicum 
NioEUM.  Uno.  Pic»>NioRiB,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Black 
pitch,  wax,  and  resin,  of  each,  ^'ix ;  olive  oil  f  Jxvj  ; 
melt  together,  and  stur  till  cold.  Stimulant  and 
diflestive ;  need  in  emptions,  scald-head,  &c 

OINTMENT,  PITCH,  (COMPOUND.) 
Prep. — 1.  {Ung.  Picis  eompotitum,  St  B.  H.) 
Pitch  ointment  and  ointment  of  acetate  of  lead, 
equal  parts.  Stimulant  and  desiccant — 2.  {Ung. 
Picis  cum  Sulphure,  Guy*8  H.)  Tar  lb.  ss ;  wax 
Jfls,  ( Jj ;)  flowers  of  sulphur  Jij ;  mix.  In  itch,  pso- 
riasis, and  other  scaly  skin  diseases,  ringworm,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  PICROTOXINE.  Syn.VnQ. 
PiOROToxiNA  Prep.  (Jager.)  Picrotoxine  10  grs. ; 
lard  .^ ;  mix.  In  obstinate  porrigo,  (ringworm  ;) 
and  diluted  with  olive  oil,  to  destroy  vermin  on  the 
body.  ^ 

OINTMENT  FOR  PILES.  Syn.  Uno.  H^- 
HORRHOiDALK.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Gedding.)  Carbon- 
ate of  lead  3iv ;  sulphate  of  morphia  15  grs. ;  stra- 
monium ointment  ^  ;  olive  oil  q.  a  To  allay  pain 
and  inflammation.  • 

IL  Spermaceti  ointment  8  oz. ;  powdered  galls 
1  ox. ;  do.  opium  1  dr. ;  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead  1|  ox.     (See  PiLEa) 

OINTMENT,  PLATINUM.  Syn.  Uno.  Pla- 
TiMi.  Prep.  (Haefer.)  Perchloride  of  platinum  3j  ; 
extract  of  belladonna  3ij  ;  lard  Jiv ;  mix. ' 

OINTMENT,  POMATUM.  Syn.  Uno.  Po- 
matum, (P.  L  1746.)  White  Lip  Salve.  Lard 
washed  with  rose  water. 

OINTMENT,  POPLAR  BUDS.  Syn.  Uno. 
PopOLBUM.  Prep.  Bruised  poplar  buds  1  part; 
lard  3  parts ;  boil  and  strain.    The  old  Ung.  Po- 

CUeum  consisted  of  a  number  of  green  herbs 
iled  as  above.     Emollient  and  stimulant 

OINTMENT,  POPLAR  BUDS,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Bruised  poplar  buds 
Jxij;  fresh  leaves  of  poppies,  henbane,  belladon- 
na, and  common  nightshade,  of  each,  Jviij ;  lard 
lb.  ivsa     As  last. 

OINTMENT,  PLUNKErS.  Prep.  Crows- 
foot  1  handful ;  dog*s  fennel  3  sprigs ;  pound  well, 
add  flowers  of  sulphur  and  white  arsenic,  of  each, 
3  thimblefuls;  beat  well  together,  form  into  bo- 
luses, and  dry  in  the  sun;  then  powder  them; 
and  for  use  mix  with  yelk  of  eggr  spread  a  little 
on  a  small  piece  of  pig's  bladder,  (size  of  half  a 
erown,)  and  apply  to  the  sore,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main till  it  falls  off  by  itself.  In  cancer :  poison- 
tut  ;  requires  great  caution. 

OINTMENT,  QUININE.  Syn.  Uno.  Qin- 
mJB  roRTiua  Prep.  Sulphate  of  quinine  3j  ;  lard 
3ij ;  mix.  Rubbed  into  the  axilla,  to  cure  the 
ague  of  children. 

OINTMENT,  RED  SULPHURET  OF 
MERCURY.  S'jn.  Uno.  Htoraroyri  bisulphu- 
KBTL     Prep.   (Collier.)    Bisulphuret  of  mercury 


3is8 ;  sal  ammoDiac  3ss ;  rose  water  f  3j ;  lard 
^  ;  mix.     In  several  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  RESIN.  Syn.  Yellow  Basi- 
ucoN.  Uno.  Rbsinosum,  (P.  E.)  Uno.  Resinjb 
ALBJB,  (P.  D.)  Prep.—\.  (P.  E.)  Yellow  resin 
Jv ;  beeswax  Jjj ;  lard  Jviij ;  melt,  and  stir  till 
oold.-^  (P.  D.)  Yellow  wax  lb.j;  white  (yel- 
low)  resin  lb.  ij  ;  lard  lb.  hr ;  as  above. 

OINTMENT,  RINGWORM.  Syn.  Vm. 
CoNTRA-TiNEAM.  Prep.  1. — Soda  6  parts ;  slaked 
lime  40  parts ;  lard  1200  parts ;  mix. — i}.  Laid 
and  ointment  of  black  pitch,  of  each,  Jij ;  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  lAercury  ^  ;  mix.  The  hair 
must  be  cut  off  close,  and  the  part  washed  clean 
before  each  application. 

OINTMENT,  ROSE.  Syn.  Robe  Lip-salvj. 
Uno.  Rosatum.  Uno.  Adipis,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Washed  lard  lb.  ij  ;  roses  (centif.)  lb.  ij ; 
bruise  the  leaves,  melt  wit^  the  lard,  and  in  2 
days  again  melt,  and  press ;  add  roses  lb.  o»  and 
repeat  the  process ;  lastly  strain,  press,  and  color 
with  alkanet  root,  if  required  red. 

OINTMENT,  RUBEFACIENT,  Syn.  Uno. 
RuBEPACiENa  Prep.  (Richard.)  Finely -powdered 
cantharides  and  camphor,  of  each,  3j ;  lard  Jj ; 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  RUE.  fifyn.  Uno.  Ruta  Prep. 
(Sp.  Ph.)  Leaves  of  rue,  wormwood;  and  pepper- 
mint, of  each,  Jij  ;  I&rd  Jxvj  ;  boil  and  strain. 

OINTMErn*,  SAVINE.  Syn.  Uno.  Sabi- 
NJL  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  savine  leaves  lb.  ss ; 
lard  lb.  rj ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain,  and  add  beeswax 
lb.ss. 

OINTMENT,  SCROPHULARIA.  Syn. 
Uno.  Scrophularia  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Green  leaves 
of  knotted-rooted  fig-wort  and  lard,  of  each,  lb.  ij  ; 
prepared  suet  lb.  j  ;  boil  till  crisp,  and  strain  with 
pressure.  In  ringworm,  *'  burnt  holes,"  and  some 
other  cutaneous  affectiona 

OINTMENT,  SIMPLE.  Syn.  Ointment  of 
White  Wax,  simple  Dressing.  Uno.  Simplex, 
(P.  E.)  Uno.  Cerjb  ALSiB,  (P.  D.)  Pre;*.— 1. 
(P.  D.)  Lard  lb.  iv ;  white  wax  lb.  i ;  melt  togeth- 
er, and  stir  till  cold.— 2.  (P.  EO  UKve  oil  ffvss; 
white  wax  Jij  ;  as  last  A  simple  unguent  The 
Ung.  Simplex,  P.  L.  1746,  was  lard  washed  with 
rose  water.     (See  Cbratb,  Simple.) 

OINTMENT,  SPERMACETI,  fiyn.  White 
Ointment.  Uno.  Album,  (P.  L.  1746.)  Uno. 
Spermatis  cetl  Uno.  Cetacbi,  (P.  L)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  White  wax  3ij  ;  spermaceti  3vj ;  olive  oil 
f  Jiij ;  melt  together.  The  Uno.  cetacei  of  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopcfiia  is  made  with  white  wax 
lb.  ss ;  spermaceti  lb.  j  ;  lard  lb.  iij ;  and  m  consis- 
tence resembles  the  spermaceti  cerate,  P.  L.  In 
trade,  the  Dublin  form,  with  double  the  amoont 
of  lard,  is  commonly  adopted.     (See  CsRATEa) 

OINTMENT,  STAVESACRE.  Syn.  Vm. 
STAPHiBAORiiB.  P^^:  (Swediaup.)  Powdered 
stavesacre  ^ ;  lard  Jiij ;  melt  together,  digest  3 
hours,  and  strain.  In  itch,  and  to  destroy  ver- 
min on  the  body,  (pediculi.)  A  similar  ointment 
is  used  by  farriers. 

OINTMENT,  STRAMONIUM.  Syn.  Ung. 
Stramonil  Prep. — 1.  (P.  U.  S.)  Fresh  thorn- 
apple  leaves  Jij ;  lard  Jv ;  digest  as  last,  and 
strain.— S.  (Pereira.)  Powdered  leaves  ^;  lard 
Jiv ;  mix.  Anodyne.  Used  to  dress  irritable  ul- 
cers, and  as  an  application  to  painful  piles. 
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OINTMENT,  SUBSULPHATE  OF  MER- 
CURY.  Syn,  Uno.  Hydearoviu  subsitlphatis. 
Prep.—!.  (Alibert.)  Turpctirs  mineral  3ii ;  lard 
Jiv ;  mix. — 2.  (Bictt)  Turpeth's  mineral  3j ;  sul- 
phur 3ij ;  lard  Jij ;  essence  of  lemon  15  drops. 
Used  in  some  scaly  skin  diseases,  &c. 


are  used  as  occasional  dfewin;^  to  foul  and  flabby 
ulcers,  to  keep  down  fungous  flf^,  and  diluted 
with  oil  or  lard  in  scrofulous  ulceratiou  and  m- 
flammation  of  the  evelidn. 

OINTMBNt.  VINEC;AR.     5y«.    INc. 
AcETi.     Prep.     (Dr.   Clieston.)     01iT««  oil  lUj; 


OINTMENT,   SULPHURIC   ACID.     Syn.  [  white  wax  Jiv;  melt,  cool   a  little,  add  vin^ijar 
Ung.  Acidi  SuLPiiURici.     Prep.  (P.  D.)  Sulphu-  |  Jij,  and  stir  till  cold.     A  coolinfr  antrini^nt  dft»- 


ric  acid  3j,  (f  3fls ;)  lard  |j ;  mix.  Stimulant ;  used 
in  paralysis,  hemorrhaged,  itch,  &c. ;  more  cleanly 
than  the  sulphur  ointment.  For  children  it  is 
made  with  only  ||  or  ^  as  much  acid. 

OINTMENT,  iiULPHATE  OF  ZINC.  Syn. 
Uno.  Zinci  Sulpiiatib.  Prep.  (Scarpa.)  Sulphate 
of  zinc  3j ;  lard  5J ;  mix.  Astringent  In  some 
chronic  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHUR.  Syn,  Uno.  Sul- 
rnuRis,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sublimed 
■nlpliur  Jiij ;  lard  Jvj ;  essence  of  bergamotte  20 
drops ;  mix.  The  P.  E.  and  D.  order  1  to  4,  and 
omit  the  bergamotte.  In  itch,  scald-head,  and 
■everal  other  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHUR,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Itch  Olntmk^t.  Ung.  Sulphuris  composi- 
TUM.     Prep.  (P.  L.)    Sulphur  and  soft  soap,  of 


sing,  and  as  a  sahre  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

OINTMENT,  WAX,  (YELLOW.)  Sym. 
Ung.  Cera  flavm.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Br>e*iiax 
lb.  j  ;  lard  lb.  iv ;  melt  together.  A  mild  aud 
cooling  dressing.     (See  Crratk,  Sixplr.^ 

OINTMENT.  WHITE,  (CAMPHORA- 
TED.)  Syn.  Uno.  Album  Cahpiiorati-m.  Pref. 
(P.  L.  before  1743.)  Simple  ointment  Jv  ;  caniplior 
3ij  ;  disHolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  finely-powdered 
carbonate  of  lead  Jj,  and  ntir  till  cnld. 

OINTMENT,  WHITE  PRFA'IPITATE. 
Syn.  OiNTMRNT  op  AiiMONio-rmxtRiiHc  op  Mrs- 

CDRT.         U.NU.       IIVDRARGVRI      AMM0N10-r||UiR|Ii|. 

(P.  L.)     Ung.  Pr*cipitati  AAbi,  (P.  E.)     Is6. 

HtDRARGYRI    Sl'BMURIATiS     AmMONIATI,    (P.       }}.) 

Prep.     (P.  L.)     White  preeipitaU>  3j  ;  lard  ]y* ; 
mis.     Stimulant,  alterative,  and  detergent :  in  the 


each,  5^'j ;    white   hellebore  ^ij  ;    nitre   3j  ;    lard  |  itch,  scald-head,  and  various  other  skin  di 


lb.  is8 ;  essence  of  bergamotte  «>ss ;  mix.  As  the 
last,  but  stronger,  and  more  irritating,  though 
more  efficacious. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHURET  OF  POTAS- 
SIUM. Syn.  Ung.  Potassii  Sllpiiureti.  Prep. 
(Alibert.)  Subcarbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  of  each,  3iij  ;  lurd  ^ij  ;  mix.  In  chro- 
nic skin  diseases,  especially  itch,  psoriasu,  lepra, 
Acxema  &^ 

OINTMENT,   TANNIN.     Syn.  Una.  Tan 
nini. 
triturate  togethe 


in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  t»  deMiroy  vermin 
on  the  body^ 

OINTMENT,  WORM.  Syn.  Ung.  Vrmi. 
FUGiTM.  Prep.  (Rat.  Ph.)  Aloes  oj ;  dried  01- 
gall  Sim  ;  land  Jim ;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  YELK  OF  EGG.  Sym.  IW. 
OvoRUM.  Pnep.  (Soubeiran.)  Oil  of  almondi 
JiHs ;  yellow  wax  ^m ;  melt  togiether,  and  nhra 
nearly  cold,  add  the  yelk  of  one  tgg  and  mix 
well.     Applied  to  sore  nipples. 

Prep.  (Richanl.)    Tannin  3ij  ;  water  f3ij  ;        OINTMIiINT,  ZINC,  (COMPOUXD.I     Syn. 

e  together,  and  add  lurd  jiss.     Astringent    Ung.  Zinci  ci'm  Lycopodiu.     Prep,     (iluftland.) 


'rep.     0 

Oxide  of  zinc  and  lycoiK)dium,  of  each  3j  ;  nmpVe 
cerate  Jsh  ;  mix.     In  excoriutioiis  and  ulrerat.om, 


Astringent. 
An  excellent  upplication  to  piles. 

OINTMENT,   TAR.     Syn.   Ung.  Pins 
LiQi'iu.«.     (1*.  Ij.  E.  &,  I).;     Prep.    (P.  I^)     Tar    «t«pecially  of  the  eyes,  either  alone  or  diluted  with 
and  mutton  Kuct  equal  {Ktrtn;  nirlt  together,  aud  '  almond  oil. 

stir  till  cold.     As  an  upplication  to  scald-head,        OLEFIANT  GAS.  Syn.  IIkavt  inflamm^bij- 
ringwomi,  foul  ulcers,  &c.  -Air.      ('ARniRKTKn    Hvdrookn.      Hvimrf.t    or 

O  I  N  T  M  E  N  T,  T()B.\C'CO.  Syn.  Vsa.  ;  Acktl'LK.  It  may  l)e  obtained  by  lieatin;  a  mii- 
Tabaci.  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Fresh  tobacco  leaves  ,  lure  of  1  part  of  alcohol  and  li  parts  of  o.i  01 
chopixd  siiiull  5J  ;  lurd  lb.  j ;  boil  till  cri^p,  and  vitriol,  and  as  Roon  ha  siilphuruus  g^u  b«>:rn«  to 
strain  through  linen.  IVed  fur  irritable  ulcerv,  ,  come  over,  pa.ssing  the  product  fip«t  throu;:h  ni:lE 
ringworm,  and  other  diseuj^'s  of  tho  skin.  It  |  of  lime  and  thm  through  oil  of  vitri«il.  Tin*  cs* 
should  1m'  used  with  cjiulitMi.  |  in  a  little  lighter  than  ulniowphcrie  air,  and  biiriw 

OINTMENT,  TKirUAUMIC.  Syn.  Ung.  |  with  a  bright  white  tlame.  When  mix.-d  with  aa 
Tripiiarmao.m.      Prep.      (P.    Ii.   174;"))      I^ead  ,  ('<|ual  volinno  of  chlorinr  over  wat'-r.  it  mioii  rm- 

oil   f  Jiv  :    vinegar  f  *j  ;   melt,  ,  deiUM-s  into  un  oily  loi»king  liquid  :  hrnce  the  n.ime 
coiubuie.     Cociliug   aud   de.-'ic-    olefiaiit  gai*  wan  given  it  by  thi«  Dutch  rh<-i:i»ix. 

It  smells  like  oil  of  caraway.     It   ih  the   prrsence 


plaster  Jiv ;  oliv«» 


and  stir  till  they 
cative. 

OINTMENT,  VERATRINE.      Syn. 


Ung. 


of  olefiunt  gas  in  coal  gas  that  principal! v  jriv*-*  to 


Vrratrin.k.  IVmmaih:  i>k  Vkratrink.  Prep. — 1.  ;  the  latter  its  ilhiniinating  pruivrti***.  Thm  z^ 
(Turnbull.^  Veratrina  10  to  iJO  grs.  ;  olive  oil  a  ;  was  formerly  called  prr-  or  bi-carhnrrte'J  Af- 
few  drops;  triturate  and  add  lanl  3J. — H.  (Maj^^n-  I  drut^en. 

die.)  4  giv.  to  the  ounce. — .'1.  (Prreira.)  liO  to  40  |  OLEIC  ACID.  An  oily  acid,  discovered  \'\ 
gPB.  to  the  ounce.    In  neiiral;riu,  neural;;ic  rhenina-    Chovreul  in  fat. 


tisin,  gout,  &c. 

OINTME.NT,  VERDIGRIS.  Syn.  Ung. 
^RK.-iMs,  (P.  E '^  V\*i.  Cipni  SrBArKTAiis, 
(P.  D.)  Prtp. —  1.  I*.  W.)  Rrsiiums  oiiitiii*  ut 
Jxv  :  vi'rdigris  in  fww  powdi-r 'j  ;  mix. — "2.  V.  I).. 
Verdiirris  V^  i  olivi-  f)il  -; :  tuinralr  an<l  add  n  >\n 
oint!n«'nt  lb.  j. — 3.  V«n:i^r.">!  -J*  '""'*'  ?>^^' '^  ">'^- 
All  thu  above  arc  if-charot.c  and  deter^Mit,  and 


Prr  p.  Sa|Kjuify  thi'  pure  oil  of  alinondt.  d»'coni- 
pose  tin*  MKip  with  a  dilut**  afid.  and  d«:nM  Hi- 
n'Kuitiiig  oily  arid  in  a  wati-r-bath  with  half  ili« 
ueiijlit  of  o.xidr  of  h'ud  lor  kihic  hours,  coti<>!a!it!v 
slirriuir;  tin  a  a;;ital«'  \Ur  iiiivtun'  wilh  iwic*-  ilji 
voliiiiH'  of  «IIpt  ill  a  f'lo»»'  v«  .-"ill.  and  in  'J  J  he  .!> 
«!••('. ml  thr  cjrar  ithrnal  s^ihitioii;  diM*oni[kw 
with  diiuto  muriatic  u^id,  collect   the   ac:d  that 
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separates,  and  remove  the  ether  by  evaporation. 
To  render  it  still  purer  it  must  be  again  saponified 
with  caustic  soda,  and  the  soap  repeatedly  dis- 
solved  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  as  often  separated 
by  adding  common  salt,  until  it  becomes  nearly 
ooloriess,  when  it  must  be  decomposed  by  dilute 
muriatic  acid  as  before. 

Prop*.,  ^  An  oily  acid,  insoluble  in  water, 
K»lubl«  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil,  aad  ibrming  salts 
with  the  bases  called  oieates. 

OLEIN.  Syn.  Elain.  Huilb  absolve.  (From 
IXcimr,  oil.)  The  liquid  portion  of  oil  and  fat ;  by 
saponification  it  yields  oleic  acid. 

Prep.  L  Digest  the  oil  with  a  quantity  of 
caustic  soda  in  solution,  only  suflicient  to. saponify 
kalf  the  oil,  and  separate  the  undecomposed  oily 
portion  from  the  soap  and  alkaline  solution.  Suc- 
ceeds well  with  recently  expressed  and  fresh  oils. 

IL  Almond  or  olive  oil  1  part ;  strong  alcohol 
8  parts ;  mix  in  a  flask,  heat  nearly  to  boiling, 
agitate,  decant  the  clear  upper  stratum,  and  allow 
it  to  cool ;  filter,  and  gently  distil  oflT  the  spirit 
Both  the  above  are  used  by  watchmakeri  for  fine 
work,  as  they  will  not  fireeze  nor  thicken  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  Some  years  ago  the  last 
was  sold,  by  a  certain  metropolitan,  house,  as 
watchmakei^s  ofl,  at  Is.  6d.  a  drachm. 

OLEOMETER.  (From  oUum,  oil ;  and  me- 
Irum,  a  measurs.)  An  instrument  for  ascertain- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  oiL  (See  HvoiioMrrBE 
and  Oil.) 

OLEON.    A  peculiar  liquid  obtained  by  the 
illation  of  oleic  acid  and  lime. 

OLEO-FHOSPHORIC  ACID.  A  peculiar 
acid  found  by  Fremy  in  .the  brain  and  nervous 
BattOT. 

OLEO-SACCUARUM.  Syn.  El^o-Sac- 
CRARUM.  A  mixture  of  sugar  and  essential  oil. 
The  oUo-sacchara  of  aniteedt  caraway,  pepper- 
mint,  pennyroyal,  cinnamon,  and  other  essential 
oils,  are  made  by  rubbing  15  or  16  drops  of  the 
respective  oib  with  white  sugar  1  oz. ;  and  when 
intended  for  making  extemporaneous  distilled 
waters,  1  oz.  of  magnesia  is  also  added.  The 
•les-fsccAura  of  lemons,  orange*,  Slc.,  are  made 
from  the  peels,  as  described  at  page  199. 

OLIVILE.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
obtained  by  Felletier  from  the  gum  of  the  olive 
tree,  (Olea  Europcea.)  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  alcohol. 

OLIVINE.  A  white,  crystalline,  bitter  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  Landerer  from  the  leaves  of 
the  olive  tree.     It  diaaolves  in  acids. 

OMELETTE.  A  pancake  or  fritter  made  of 
•ggs  ;  much  used  on  the  Continent 

OMYCHILE.  A  brown,  resinous  substance, 
obtained  by  Schariing  from  innpiasated  urine. 

OPHTHALMIA.  Syn,  OpuTHALMms. 
(From  ofOaXftof,  the  eye.)  Inflammation  of  the 
eye.  In  ordinary  canes  this  disease  is  confined  to 
the  external  membrane  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  or 
to  the  eyelids ;  but  it  occasionally  attacks  the 
aelerotica,  cornea,  choroid  coat,  and  rolina.  In 
general  it  may  be  relieved  by  fomentations  of 
warm  water,  or  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  and  the 
use  of  aperient  medicines ;  to  which  leeches  and 
copping  may  be  added  with  advantage.  In 
•erere  cases,  general  depletion  and  blisters  to  the 
■ape  of  the  neck  must  be  had  recoime  to.    When 


the  inflammation  has  subsided,  mild  astringents 
and  cooling  eye-wuters  and  ointments  wilUbe 
found  useful ;  but  all  applications  of  this  kind 
should  be  used  with  caution.  The  purulent  oph- 
thalmia of  new-bom  infants,  and  that  which  often 
follows  the  smallpox,  measles,  and  fevers,  gener- 
ally yields  to  the  use  of  aiild  astringent  eye- 
waters and  salver,  and  to  the  application,  at  bed- 
time, of  a  drop  of  wine  of  opium  diluted  with  5  or 
6  drops  of  water.  A  very  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury,  will  be  found  a  good  application  in  the 
latter  oases.  In  eVery  vanety  the  eye  should  be 
kept  clean  by  careful  ablution  with  warm  milk 
and  water. 

OPIANIC  ACID.  A  crystalline  substance, 
possessing  acid  properties,  resulting  from  the  oxi- 
dation of  narcotine,  discovered  by  Wdhler  and 
liehig.  It  if  obtained  by  dissolving  narcotine  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  considerable  excess ; 
adding  finely -powdered  oxide  of  manganese,  also 
in  excess ;  and  boilmg  till  carbonic  acui  ceases  to 
be  evolved,  when  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  on 
cooling  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  opianic  acid. 
Thb  is  drained  on  a  filter,  pressed,  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  frequently  recrystaUJsed  from  a 
saturated  solution  in  boiling  waten  Scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol 

OPIATE  EN  POUDRE.  Prep.  Bath  brick 
8  oz. ;  China  ware  4  oz. ;  red  ooral  1  oz. ;  cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  of  each  1  dr. ;  mix,  and  reduce 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Used  as  a  dentifrice  ;  rap- 
idly whitens  the  teeth. 

OPIATE,  ANTI-TUBERCULAR.  (Lepeeq. 
de  la  Cloture.)  Prep.  Spermaceti,  crab's  eyes, 
and  sulphur,  of  each  3ij ;  conserve  of  roees  Jss ; 
pepper  mushroom  3iij  ;  honey  q.  s.  to  make  an 
electuary.  In  pulmonary  consumption.  Do§e,^ 
3iim  to  3isB,  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

OPIUM.  Smyrna  or  Levant  opium  should  be 
chosen,  especially,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  salts 
of  morphia,  as  it  contains  on  the  average  from  7 
to  9}  of  that  alkaloid,  and  usually  yields  about  Ift 
to  l^^'gof  muriate  of  morphia,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  obtained  from  any  other  variety  of  opium. 
The  following  process  of  Morphiometry  is  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  College : — Macerate  100  gn.  of 
opium  for  ^  hours  in  f  Jij  of  water,  filter,  and 
strongly  squeeze  the  residue  ;  then  precipitate  with 
carbonate  of  soda  ^ss,  dissolved  in  cold  water  f  iij  ; 
heat  the  precipitate  till  it  shrinks  and  fuses,  then 
cool  and  weigh  it ;  it  should  weigh  at  least  1 1  gn. ; 
and  when  powdered  be  entirely  soluble  in  a  mIu- 
tion  of  oxalic  acid. — Another  excellent  proceM  for 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  opium  is,  to  boil  an  In- 
fusion of  4  parts  of  opium  with  1  part  of  quioklime« 
made  into  a  milk  with  water,  to  filter  while  hot, 
saturate  with  a  dilute  acid,  (hydrochloric,)  and  to 
precipitate  the  morphia  by  aimnonia.  (Couerbe.) 

There  have  been  several  modes  of  purifying  opi- 
um adopted  by  yarious  persons,  among  which  tha 
following  may  be  mentioned : — 

Soft  Purified  Opium.  (Opium  puri/Uatum 
Molle.)  Picked  opium  ioftened  with  water  to  a 
pillular  consistence. 

Hard  Purified  Opium.  (Opium  purif.  durum,) 
Picked  opium  dried  in  a  water-bath  for  pow- 
dering. 

Strained  Opium.    (ExL  Thtbaicum,    Opium 
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Colatum,  Opium  Purifieatum,  Laudanum  Opi- 
atum.)  Opium  diKolred,  or  soitened,  in  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  preaeed  through  canvaM,  and 
•raporated  to  a  pillular  consistence. 

HoMBEEo's  PuRinED  OpiUM.  Opiom  exhausted 
by  repeated  coction  in  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  the  mixed  liquors  evaporated  to  \,  and 
kept  boiling  for  2  or  3  months,  adding  water  from 
tfane  te  time,  then  straining  and  evaporating  to  a 
pillular  consistence. 

Baumk's  PuairiKD  Opium.  The  same  as  the 
last 

CoRxnTii's  PuainsD  Opium.  The  common 
extract  dissolved  in  cold  water,  strained,  and  evap- 
orated to  an  extract,  and  the  process  repeated  sev- 
eral times. 

Josse's  PuaiPiBD  Opium.  Crude  opium  worked 
under  water  as  long  as  any  thing  is  dissolved,  the 
solution  strained,  and  evaporated  to  an  extract 

AccARiB*s  PuaiPiED  OpiuM.  lufusiou  of  opium 
digested  with  powdered  charcoal  for  some  days, 
strained,  clarified  with  white  of  tggt  and  evapo- 
rated to  an  extract 

Powbl's  Pubifibd  Opium.  Opium  exhausted 
by  coction  with  water,  the  residuum  treated  with 

S'rit  of  wine,  and  the  mixed  tincture  and  decoc- 
n  evaporated  to  an  extract 

Nbumann^s  Opium.  Infusion  of  opium,  strained, 
fermented  with  a  little  sugar,  set  it  in  a  warm 
pUice,  and  when  the  fermentation  slackens,  it  is 
again  excited  by  stirring  up  the  lees;  continue 
tUs  for  some  months,  or  as  long  as  it  can  be  made 
to  ferment  It  is  either  evaporated  to  an  extract 
or  kept  in  the  liquid  form. 

Lancblotte's  Prepaeed  Opium.  Opium  lb.  j ; 
quince  juice  1  gall. ;  pure  potassa  ^  ;  sugar  Jiv  ; 
ferment  for  some  time,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  digest 
in  spirit  of  wine,  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit 

QuBRCBTAN^s  Opium.  Vinegar  of  opium  evapo- 
rated to  an  extract 

Glaser's  Prepared  Opium.  An  infusion  of 
opium  made  with  may-dew,  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated. 

Glauber's  Prepared  Opium.  Opium  ^iv  ;  spirit 
of  salt  '^m ;  cream  of  tartar  ^  ;  mix,  digest  in 
spirit  of  wine  1  quart,  filter,  and  evaporate. 

*»*  Of  the  above,  those  that  are  made  with  cold 
water,  or  by  fermentation,  are  considered  milder 
than  crude  opium  ;  the  latter  resemble  "  The  black 
drop." 

OPODELDOC.  Syn,  Soap  Liniment.  This 
article,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  apt  to  gelatinize,  or  to  doposite 
crystals  of  elaidate  and  stearate  of  lime.  This 
may  be  avoided  where  expense  is  not  an  objection, 
by  well  drying  the  soap,  employing  a  spirit  of  85J, 
and  keeping  it  in  well-closed  vessels. 

OPODELDOC,  STEER'S.  Prep,  I.  White 
Castile  soap,  cut  very  small,  2  lbs. ;  camphor  5  oz. ; 
oil  of  rosemary  1  oz. ;  oil  of  origanum  2  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  1  gall. ;  dissolve  in  a  corked  bottle  by 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  when  considerably 
cooled;  strain ;  add  liquor  of  ammonia  11  oz. ;  im- 
mediately put  it  into  bottles,  (Steer's,)  cork  close, 
and  tie  over  with  bladder.  Very  fine,  solid  and 
transparent  when  cold. 

II.  Soap  4  oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ;  oils  of  rosema- 
ry and  ori^num,  o(  each  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  1 
pint ;  liquor  of  aomioiua  1^  ok.  *,  mix. 


III.  To  the  last  add  water  ^  pint.  Used  as  a 
liniment 

ORANGEADE.  Syn,  Oeanob  Sherbet. 
Prepared  with  oranges  in  the  same  way  as  lemsn- 
ade. 

ORANGE  DYE.  This  may  be  given  by  mix- 
ing red  and  yellow  dyes  in  various  proportions.  A 
very  good  fugitive  orange  may  be  given  with  an* 
notto,  by  passing  the  gomis  through  a  solutioo  made 
With  equal  parts  of  annotto  and  pesriash  ;  or  stiU 
better,  through  a  bath  made  of  1  part  of  annotto 
dissolved  in  a  lye  of  1  part  each  of  lime  and  peait- 
ash,  and  2  parts  of  soda.  The  shade  may  be  red- 
dened by  passing  the  dyed  goodi  through  water 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  or  citric  add; 
or  through  a  solution  of  alum.  'The  goods  are 
sometimes  passed  through  a  weak  alum  mordant 
before  Immersion  in  the  bath. 

ORANGE  PEEL,  CANDIED.  Thb  is  pie- 
pared  in  the  same  way  as  candied  citron  or  l^non 
peels. 

ORCEINE.  Syn.  Lichen  Lakc  A  brown- 
nh-red  powder,  obtained  by  dissolving  orcine  m 
liquor  of  ammonia,  exposing  the  solution  to  the 
air,  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 

ORCINE2.  The  coloring  principle  of  the  lichen 
dealbatus.  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  ths 
powder  with  boiling  alcohol,  filtering  while  hot,  cool- 
ing, Rgain  filtering,  distilling  oflT  the  alcohol,  evap* 
orating  to  a  sirup,  triturating  with  water,  filtering, 
again  evaporating  to  a  sirup,  and  leaving  the  Uqwd 
for  some  days  in  a  cool  place,  when  crystals  of  orciae 
will  form.  It  is  volatile,  and  soluUo  in  water  and 
alcohol.     By  solution  in  ammonia  K  yields  orceine. 

ORGEAT.  Syn.  Sieop  d'Orgeat.  Barlet 
Sirup.  Prep.  I.  Sweet  almonds  1  lb. ;  bitter  al- 
monds \  oz. ;  blanch,  beat  to  a  paste,  uid  make 
an  emulsion  with  bariey  water  1  quart ;  strain,  and 
to  each  pint  add  sugar  1^  ib. ;  and  a  tablespoonfol 
of  orange-flower  water. 

II.  Sweet  almonds  3  oz. ;  2  bitter  almonds ;  or- 
ange-flower water  1  tablespoonful ;  milk  1  quart ; 
sugar  1  lb. ;  make  an  emulsion.  Some  pemos 
add  a  little  brandy. 

ORES.  The  mmeral  bodies  from  which  metali 
are  extracted.     (See  Testing  and  Metaia) 

OSMIUM.  (From  oc/tt,  odor.)  A  rare  metal 
found  associated  with  the  ore  of  platinum.  Its  sp 
gr.  is  7.  It  forms  several  compounds  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  sulphur,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able b  omnic  acid.  This  compound  is  very  vola- 
tile, and  evolves  a  pungent  and  disagreeable  odor, 
which  has  given  the  name  to  the  metaL  (See 
Iridium.) 

OXALATES.  Syn.  Oxajlas,  (Lat)  A  com- 
pound of  oxalic  acid  and  a  base.  (See  Oxauc 
Acid.) 

OXALATES  OF  POTASH.  Pren.  I.  {Ox- 
alate of  Potash.  Pota9S€B  Oxalaa.)  Neutralize 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  or  the  acid  oxalates  of 
commerce,  with  carbonate  of  potash,  evaporate  and 
crystallize. 

II.  {Binoxalate  of  Potash.  PotasetB  Binoj- 
alas.  Salt  of  Sorrel.  Sal  acetosella.)  By  sat- 
urating a  solution  of  1  part  of  oxalic  acid  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  adding  it  to  a  similar  so* 
lution  of  1  part  of  the  acid  unneutralized  ;  evapo- 
rating and  crystallizing.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
tnm  the  exprassed  juioe  of  wood  or  sheep's  soneli 
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by  clarifying  with  egga  or  milk,  evaporating  and 
eryitalUzing.  In  commerce  the  quadroxalaU  of 
potash  »  usually  substitoted  for  it. 

Ill;  {Quadroxalate  of  Potath.  PotaBsa  Quad- 
roxoloM.)  By  neutralizing  1  part  of  oxalic  acid 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  adding  to  the  solution  3 
parts  more  of  acid,  OTaporating  and  crystallizing. 
Or  by  dissolving  the  binoxalate  in  dilute  hydrochlo- 
ric, and  crystallizing.  This  salt  is  commonly  sold 
in  commerce  as  Binoxalate  of  PotaMh,  Sal  Ace- 
iotelUt,  Salt  of  Sorrel,  and  Essential  Salt  of 
Lemons,  Both  this  and  the  binoxalate  are  used 
to  remove  ink  and  iron  stains  from  linen,  to  bleach 
the  straw  used  for  making  bonnets,  and  occasion- 
ally in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant'  When  pure, 
each  of  the  above  yields  nothing  but  carbonate  of 
potash  by  heat  •«•  All  the  oxalates  of  potash 
are  poisonous. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Syn,  Acid  of  Sugar.  Acid- 
vu  OxAucuM,  (Lat,)  Acidb  Oxaliqub,  (Ft.) 
SAucaKLEKs&ORC,  (&fr.)  This  acid  was  discov- 
ered by  Scheele  in  1776.  It  occurs  both  in  the 
mineral  and  organic  kingdoms,  and  is  produced 
arti6cially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar, 
fltnrch,  woody  fibre,  &c, 

Prep,  I.  (Liebig.)  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42)  5 
parts  ;  water  10  parts  ;  mix,  add  sugar,  or  prefer- 
ably potato  starch  1  part,  and  digest  by  a  gentle 
heat  as  k>iig  as  gaseous  piroducts  are  evolved ; 
eraporate  and  crystallize  ;  dry  the  crystals,  redis- 
aolve,  and  crystallize.  12  parts  of  potato  starch 
3rield  5  of  acid.  The  mother  water,  treated  with 
more  nitrie  acid,  and  again  wanned,  will  yield  a 
■acond  crop  of  crystals ;  and  this  should  be  repeat- 
ed till  the  solution  is  exhausted. 

IL  (Ure.)  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4)  4  parts ;  su- 
gar 1  part ;  digest  together  in  a  water-bath. 

III.  (Schlesinger.)  Sugar  4  parts,  (dried  at 
957^  F. ;)  nitric  acid  (1-38)  33  parts ;  the  mixture, 
as  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  is  to  be 
boiled  down  to  one-sixth  its  original  volume,  and 
allowed  to  crystallize.  The  whole  process  may  be 
executed  in  2  hours,  and  in  1  vessel,  and  yields  of 
beautifully  crystallized  oxalic  acid  firom  56  to  60| 
of  the  sugar  employed. 

Remarks,  On  the  large  scale,  the  first  part  of 
the  process  is  usually  conducted  in  salt- glazed 
■Coneware  pipkins,  about  two-thirds  filled  and  set 
in  a  water-bath ;  but  on  the  small  scale,  a  glass 
vetort  or  capsule  may  be  used.  The  evaporation 
should  be  preferably  conducted  by  steam.  The 
evolved  mtrous  vapors  are  usually  allowed  to  es- 
cape, but  if  conveyed  into  a  chamber  filled  with 
cold  damp  air,  and  containing  a  little  water,  they 
will  absorb  oxygen,  and  be  recondensed  into  fuming 
nitric  acid.  In  England  an  equivalent  proportion 
of  mf^sses  is  usually  substituted  for  sugar.  Messrs. 
Davy,  Macmurdo  &.  Co.'s  patent  process,  consists 
In  fiist  converting  potato  fecula  into  grape  sngar 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  decomposing  the 
sngar  thus  obtained  by  nitric  acid,  in  the  usual 
way.  Dr.  Uro  recommends  the  use  of  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  along  with  the  nitric  acid,  which,  he 
says,  contributes  to  increase  the  product.  **  15  lbs. 
ef  sugar  yiekl  fully  17  lbs.  of  crystallized  oxalic 
acid."  (Ure.)  Chemically  pure  oxalic  acid  is  best 
prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  binoxalate 
of  potash  with  acetate  of  lead,  washing  the  pre- 
dpHate  with  water,  and  decomposing  it  while  still 


moist  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen. 

Prop.,  UseSi  fc.  Pure  oxalic  acid  forms  odor- 
less, colorless,  pnsmatic  crystals,  possessing  a  pow- 
erful sour  taste,  and  forming  salts  with  the  bases 
termed  Oxalates.  It  effloresces  in  warm  dry  air, 
ftises  and  sublimes  at  350°,  dissolves  in  8  parts  of 
water  and  4  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°,  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water.  Oxalic  acid  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  arts  of  calico  printing  and  bleaching  ; 
to  remove  Ink-spoUi  and  iron-moulds  from  linen, 
and  to  clean  boot-tops.     It  is  poisonous. 

Tests,  1. — Oxalic  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate 
'with  nitrate  of  silver,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
which,  when  heated,  yields  pure  silver^ — ^2.  With 
lime  water  or  muriate  of  lime  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Ant,  Promote  vomiting,  and  administer  chalk, 
whiting,  or  magnesia,  mixed  up  with  water,  in 
considerable  quantities. 

OXALURIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  discovered 
by  Wdhler  and  Liebig,  and  obtained  by  heating  a 
solution  of  parebanic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  de- 
composing a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  resulting 
oxalurate  of  ammonia  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  rapidly  cooling  the  liquid,  when  oxaluric  acid 
falls  as  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

OXAMETHANE.  Syn,  Ethxroxamidb. 
Oxalate  or  Ethce  and  Oxamidb.  A  colorless 
crystalline  substance,  prepared  by  dissolving  oxalic 
ether  in  alcohd,  and  gradually  adding  alcohol 
saturated  with  diry  ammoniacal  gas,  till  a  white 
powder  begins  to  fall,  when  after  some  hours  the 
solution  is  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallized. 

O  X  A  M I D  E.  Syn,  Oxalamidb.  A  snow- 
white,  tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  obtained  du- 
ring the  destructive  distillation  of  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia. 

OXIDE.  (Oxydum,  Lat,,  from  o(ef,  add,  and 
tti9s,  form,)  A  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  metal. 
The  oxides  unite  with  the  acids,  forming  com- 
pounds called  salts.  To  designate  the  difierent 
oxides  of  the  same  base,  and  to  mark  the  number 
of  equivalents  of  oxygen  combined  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  metal,  Aivatives  from  the  Greek  or  Latin 
are  generally  employed.  Thus  the  terms  oxide  or 
protoxide,  the  deutoxide,  tritoxide,  ^lc,  ^re  ap- 
plied to 'the  first,  second,  third,  &«.  oxide  of  the 
same  base  ;  and  the  last  oxide,  in  which  the  base 
is  saturated  with  oxygen,  without  being  acid,  is 
called  the  peroxide.  In  like  manner  the  terms 
oxide  or  protoxide,  sesquioxide,  binoxide,  terox' 
ide,  Slo.,  denote  that  the  ox^'gen  is  in  the  ratio  to 
the  metal  of  1  to  1,-1^  to  1  or  3  to  2,— -2  to  1^-^ 
3  to  1,  Sdc.  The  Greek  numerals  dis,  tris,  tetra- 
his,  &^.,  are  prefixed  in  a  similar  way,  to  denote 
oxides  formed  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  2,  3, 
or  more  equivalents  of  metal.  More  complex  ratios 
are  denoted  by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
represents  the  eq.  of  oxygen,  and  the  denominator 
the  eq.  of  metal.  The  terminations  otis  and  ic  are 
occasionally  employed  in  the  same  way  as  noticed 
under  acids,  the  former  being  applied  to  the  lower 
and  the  latter  to  the  higher  state  of  oxidizement, 
as  cuprous  oxide,  eupric  do.,  ferrous  oxide,  ferric 
do.,  applied  to  the  respective  oxides  of  copper  and 
iron.  Oxides  containing  leas  than  1  eq.  of  oxysen 
to  1  eq.  of  metal,  are  commonly  called  suboxides. 
The  same  system  of  nomenclature  is  also  applied 
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to  saline  compounds ;  as — protocbloride,  9t9qtU' 
chloride,  bichloride^  terchloride,  oxalate,  binox^t- 
late,  sulphate,  hiaulphate,  ^c, 

OXYCHLOR1DE8.  Componnds  formed  by 
the  union  of  a  metallic  oxide  with  the  chloride  of 
a  metul.  They  are  commonly  called  tubchlo' 
rides,  or  svbmuriates.     (See  Indrx.) 

OXYFLUORIDES.  Double  compounds  of 
fluorides  and  oxides.  They  possess  no  practical 
importance. 

OXYGEN.  8yn.  Oxyoen  Gas.  Vital  Aia. 
Empyreal  do.  Dkpiiloqisticatkd  do.  Oxyornb, 
{Fr.)  Saierstokf,  {Oer.)  Oxygrnium,  (Lot., 
from  Hits,  add,  and  ycvi^ffw,  /  generate.)  An  ele- 
mentary gaseous  body,  discovered  by  Priestley  in 
1774. 

Prep.  I.  Place  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  green 
glass  retort,  and  heat  it  neariy  to  redness  over  a 
spirit-lamp.  Pure.  Prod.  100  gre.  yield  nearly 
100  cubic  incheH.  (Brande.)  100  grs.  yield  115 
cubic  inches.  (Ure.) 

II.  Expose  red  oxide  of  mercury  to  heat  as 
above.     Pure. 

III.  (Faraday.)  Coarsely-powdered  chlorate 
of  potash  3  parts ;  powdered  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese 1  part ;  (both  by  measure ;)  mix,  put  them 
into  a  flask  or  retort,  and  place  it  over  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  a  few  pieces  of  ignited  charcoal, 
when  in  a  few  minutes  oxygen  will  oe  evolved  with 
a  rapidity  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  opera- 
tor, by  either  increasing  or  lessening  the  heat  The 
residue  in  the  retort  may  be  kept  for  another 
operation,  if  not  exhausted,  or  may  at  once  be 
washed  out  with  a  little  warm  water,  and  the  man- 
ganese reserved  for  another  time,  as  it  is  uninjured 
by  the  process.  Red  lead,  black  oxide  of  copper, 
and  several  other  substances,  will  answer  nearly  as 
well  OS  oxide  of  manganese.  "  100  grs.  of  the 
mixture  yield  110  cubic  inches  of  pure  oxygen." 
(G.  F.  Fisher.)  This  is  a  very  convenient  and 
simple  procefis. 

IV.  (Buhnain.)  Bichromate  of  potaKh  3  parts ; 
oil  of  vitriol  4  parts  ;  mix,*  and  heat  as  above. 
Yields  pure  oxygen  with  a  rapidityeutirely  at  the 
commaud  of  the  operator.  ^ 

V.  Expose  nitre  to  a  red  heat  in  an  iron  retort. 
1  lb.  yields  1200  cubic  inches  slightly  contaminated 
with  nitrogen. 

VI.  Ex|>ose  black  oxide  of  manganese  to  a  red 
heat  as  last  Prod.  1  oz.  of  pure  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese yields  44  grains  or  V2S  cubic  inches  of  gas. 
(Liebig.)  1  lb.  of  common  oxide  of  manganese 
yields  from  30  to  40  pints,  and  fine  samples  from 
40  to  50  pints  of  gas  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary 
purposes.  This  is  the  most  economical  process  on 
the  large  scale. 

VII.  Binoxide  of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  parts ;  mix  them  well  together  in  a  glass 
retort,  and  apply  heat  Prod.  Every  44  grs.  of 
pure  binoxide  of  manganese  yield  8  grs.  or  24 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen.  1  oz.  yields  88  grs.,  or 
256  cubic  inches.  (Liebig.) 

Remarks.  The  gas  procured  by  any  of  the 
above  processes  must  be  collected  in  the  usual 
way,  either  over  water,  mercury,  or  in  bags.  The 
gas  procured  from  muuganeso  or  nitre  may  be  pu- 
rified by  pausing  it  through  milk  of  lime,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa. 

Props.,  Uses,  j^c.    Colorless,  odorless,  tasteless, 


and  incombustible  ;  sps.gr.  1*111,  (1*0%  Benelioii 
Dulong,  6lc.  ;)  100  cubic  inches  weiglr  33*6  grs. ; 
it  is  a  powerful  supporter  of  combiuiion,  and  its 
presence  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life ;  it  forms  2l(  by  volomo 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  distiiiguished  firom  other 
gases  by  yielding  nothing  but  pure  water  whea 
mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  hydrogen  and  ex- 
ploded, or  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  is  burned  in  it 
A  recently-extinguislied  taper,  with  the  wick  still 
red  hot,  instantly  inflames  when  plunged  into  this 
gas.  A  small  spiral  piece  of  iron  wire  ignited  at 
the  point,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxy- 
gen, burnt  with  great  brilliancy  and  rapidity. 
Water  dissolves  about  5|  by  voloroe  of  oxygen, 
but  by  pressure  a  much  larger  quantity.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  valuable  remedial  agent  in  asphyxia  arising 
from  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  or  carbouio 
oxide. 

Os>MAZOME.  A  brownish  yellow  substance, 
having  the  snnell  of  soup,  obtained  by  digesting 
raw  muscular  fibre  in  cold  water,  filtering,  evapo- 
rating, treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  rad  again 
filtering  and  evaporating. 

OXY  MEL.  (From  4»f%«ctd,  and  ^(,  honey.) 
An  acidulous  sirup  made  of  honey  and  vinegar. 
(see  FiLTaATioM,  Claeification,  and  Siaur.) 

OXYMELOFCOLCHICUM.  ^yii.  Oxtmil 
(coEMi)  CoLciiicL  Prop.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  conns 
(roota)  of  meadow  saffian  ^ ;  distilled  vinegar  1 
pint,  (wine  measure ;)  maccrater  for  2  days,  press 
out  the  liquor,  filter,  add  clarified  honey  lb.  ij, 
and  boil  down  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  fre- 
quently stirring.  Dose.  1  to  3  dr.  twice  a  day,  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  6lc 

OXYMEL  OF  CREAM  OF  TARTAR  Syn. 
OxYMEL  PoTAsSiB  BiTARTKATis.  Prep.  Powdered 
cream  of  tartar  5ij  ;  hot  water  i  pint ;  honey  \h. 
ij  ;  boil  for  10  minutes,  and  strain.  Cooling  ;  laxa- 
tive ;  used  to  "  cut  the  phlegm,"  &«. 

OXYMEL  OF  GARLIC.  Syn.  Oxtmel  Aul 
Prep.  (P.  L.  174(>.)  Sliced  gariic  Jias ;  caraway 
seed,  and  sweet  fennel  seed*  of  each  3ij  ;  boiling 
vinegar  f  Jviij  ;  infuse,  strain,  and  add  clarified 
honey  Jx. 

OXYMEL,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  Oxtmel  pec- 
TORALE.  Prep.  (Bnm*s  Ph.)  Bruised  elecampane 
|j ;  do.  orris  root  Jss ;  water  f  5xxxvj  ;  boil  to 
fxxiv ;  strain,  add  honey  ^^vj,  ammouiacum  5), 
(dissolved  in)  vinegar  f  Jviij ;  boil  to  an  oxymel 
In  coughs,  6lc. 

OXYMEL  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Uonbt  or 
SQUIL1.S.  Oxtmel  Scill^e.  (P.  L.  &.%.)  Do. 
sciLLiTicuM.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Clarified  honey  lb. 
iij ;  vinegar  of  squills  1  ^  pints ;  boil  to  a  proper 
consistence.  Expectorant  Dose  foj  to  f3ij,  in 
chronic  coughs  and  asthma.  %, 

OXYMEL,  SIMPLE.  Syn.  Oxtmel,  (P.  L 
&L  D.)    Do.  SIMPLEX.    Vlnbgar  SiRUP.     Mll  acb- 

TATUM.    SyRUPUS  ACETL    StR.  ACIDl  ACETICI.    Prep. 

(P.  L.)  Clarified  honey  lb.  x  ;  acetic  acid  (P.  L) 
1  i  pints ;  mix  with  heat  -Expectorant  and  refri- 
gerant. Dose.  3j  to  ^88,  diluted  with  water,  in 
coughs,  &/C. ;  difliised  through  some  demulcent  li- 
qiiid,  it  is  used  as  a  drink  in  fevers,  and  added  to 
gargles  in  sore  throat  *»*  The  followinsf  are  the 
proportions  I  have  seen  used  in  trade : — Honey  12 
lbs. ;  distilled  vinegar  (of  5J)  H  quarts  ;  evaporate 
if  required. 
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OXYMEL  OF  VERDIGRIS.  (See  Liniment 
OF  Vbrdioris.) 

OXYSACCHARA.  SiniiM  aeidoiated.  with 
▼inef^ar. 

OYBTERS  are  nntritioiM,  and  easy  of  dig«a- 
tion.  They  are  ip  season  m  each « month  of  ^e 
year,  the  name  of  which  contahia  the  letter  R. 
The  be»t  British  oysters  are  foimd  at  Purfleet ; 
the  worH  near  LirerpooL 

OZONE.  Thb  term  has  been  applied  to  the 
odor  perceived  in  the  immediate  viciuity  of  elec- 
tiical  machines  in  good  action. 


PAINTINGS.  Pret,  and  Rettor,  Manyyalaa- 
Ue  paintings  suffer  prematare  decay,  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a  microscopic  insect  of  the  mite  class. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  **  Ckrist't  Ptu- 
^9ion"  by  Northcote,  in  the  Hanover  chapel,  Re- 
cent-street« — ^the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  several  pictures  in  the 
IxMivre.  The  best  method  of  preventhig  this  spe- 
eies  of  decay,  is  to  add  il  few  drops  of  creosote  to 
the  paste  and  glue  used  to  line  the  picture,  as  well 
■a  to  make  a  similar  addition  to  the  varnish.  If  it 
has  already  commenced^  the  painting  should  be  at 
once  carefully  cleaned  and  relined,  observing  to 
employ  a  little  creosote  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
Paintings  should  be  kept  in  as  pure  an  atmoftphere 
■a  posMble,  and  in  a  moderately  dry  aituation  ;  as 
it  m  the  presence  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  in  the 
air  that  blackens  the  "  lights,"  and  causes  most  of 
tfie  middle  tints  and  shades  to  fade  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
posure to  damp  that  produces  mouldiness  and  de- 
cay of  the  canvass.  For  thb  reason  valuable  paint- 
inga  should  not  be  kept  in  churches,  nor  suspended 
against  heavy  walls  of  masonry,  especially  in  bad- 
ly-ventilated buildings.  Excess  of  light,  particularly 
the  direct  rajrs  of  the  sun,  also  acts  injuriously  on 
paintings.  The  blackened  lights  of  old  pictures 
may  be  instantly  restCMred.  to  their  original  hue,  by 
touching  them  with  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  diluted 
with  6  or  8  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  part 
must  be  afterwards  washed  with  a  clean  sponge 
■Jid  water. 

PAINTS,  FISH  OIL.  Prep.  Dissolve  white 
▼itriol  and  litharge,  of  each  14  lbs.,  in  vinegar  32 
gallons ;  add  whale,  seal,  or  cod  oil  1  ton,  and  boil 
to  dryness,  continually  stirring  during  the  ebulli- 
tion. The  next  day  decant  the  clear  portion,  add 
boiled  linseed  oil  12  gallons,  oil  of  turpentine  3  gal- 
lons, and  mix  well  together.  The  sediment  left  is 
well  agritated  with  half  its  quantity  of  lime  water, 
■sod  for  some  inferior  paints,  under  the  name  of 
**  prepared  residue  oil.  This  oil  is  used  for  vari- 
oofl  common  purposes,  as  a  substitute  for  Unseed 
o3,  of  which  the  following  paints  are  exam- 
ples:— 

1.  {Green.) — a.  Lime  water  6  galls. ;  whiting 
and  road  dust,  of  each  1  cwt. ;  blue  black  30  lbs. ; 
yellow  ochre  28  lbs. ;  wet  blue  (previously  ground 
m  prepared  residue  oil)  20  lbs. ;  grind  well  to- 
grtlier.  For  use,  thin  with  equal  parts  of  prepared 
residue  oil  and  linseed  oil.  rale. — 6.  Yellow 
ochre  and  wet  blue,  of  each  1  cwt ;  road  dust  1^ 
ewt. ;  bine  black  10  lbs. ;  lime  water  6  gallons ; 
prepared  fish  oil  4  gallons ;  prepared  residue  and 
linseed  oils,  of  each  7^  gallons.     Bright  green. 

2.  {Leud  color.)  Whiting  1  cwt ;  blue  black  7 
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ib«. ;  whitolead  (ground  in  oil)  26  lbs. ;  road  dust 
56  lbs. ;  lime  waier  5  gallous ;  prepared  residue 
*oil  2^  gallons. 

3.  (Reddish  brown.)  Lime  water  8  gallons ; 
Spanish  lm>wn  1  cwt ;,  road  dust  2  cwt ;  pre- 
pared fish,  prepared  residue,  and  linseed  oils,  of 
each  4  flrallons. 

4.  (Vellowi)  Substitute  yellow  ochre  for  Span- 
ish brown  in  the  last  receipt 

5.  (Black.)  Substitute  lamp  or  blue  black  for 
Spanish  brown  in  No.  3. 

6.  (Stone  color.)  Lime  water  4  gallons  ;  whit- 
ings 1  cwt ;  whitelead  (ground  in  oil)  28  lbs. ;  road 
dust  56  lbs. ;  prepared  ^h,  linseed,  &nd  prepared 
residue  oils,  of  each  3  gallons. 

7.  (Chocolate.)  No.  3  and  No.  5  mixed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  chocolate  color. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  paints  require  a  little 
"  driers."  They  are  well  fitted  by^  their  cheap- 
ness, hardness,  and  durability,  for  cooHUon  out- 
door worli. 

PAINTS,  FLEXIBLR  Prep.  Yellow  soap 
cut  into  slices  1^  lbs.;  boiling  water  1  gall. ;  dis- 
solve and  mix  while  hot  with  oil*  paint  1^  cwt 
Used  to  paint  canvass. 

PAINTS,  TO  MI}C  In  mixing  paints,  o6- 
servei  that  for  out 'door  work  you  must  use  princi- 
pally or  wholly  boiled  oil,  unless  it  be  for  the  deco- 
Sative  parts  of  houseo)  &c,  then  mix  as  for  in- 
loor  work. — For  in-door  work  use  linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine, and  a  little  "  driers"  observing,  that  the 
less  oil,  the  less  will  be  the  gloss,  and  that  for 
** flatted  white"  ius.^  the  color  being  ground  in 
oil,  will  scarcely  require  any  further  addition  of 
that  article,  as  the  object  is  to  have  it  dull.  The 
best  "  driers'*  are,  ground  litharge  and  sugar  of 
lead  ; — the  former  for  dark  and  middle  tints,  and 
the  latter  for  light  ones. 

PALLADIUM.  A  metal  resembling  platinum, 
discovered  by  Wollaston  in  1803.  It  is  obtained 
by  adding  a  solution  of  bicyauide  of  mercury, to  a 
neutral  solution  of  the  ore  of  platinum  in  nitromn- 
riatic  acid,  and  exposing  the  precipiiute  to  a  red 
heat  It  resembles  platinum  in  appearance.  Sp. 
gr.  11-3  to  11*8.  It  forms  compounds  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  and  sulphur. — Protoxide  of  palladium 
is  precipitated  as  a  brown  hydrate  by  adding  an 
alkaline  carbonate  in  excess  to  any  of  its  salts ; 
and  this  precipitate,  when  heated  to  redness,  forms 
the  anhydrous  black  protoxide.  It  forms  salts  with 
the  acids. — Binoxide  of  palladium  a  best  ob- 
tained by  treating  solid  bichloride  of  palladium  and 
potassium  with  a  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  and 
heating  the  mixture  to  212°.  Black. — Protochlo» 
ride  of  palladium  is  a  brown  cr)'stalline  mass,  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  nitromuriatic  solution  to 
dryness.  By  heat  it  loses  its  water  and  turns 
black.  Oxide  of  palladium  forms  red  salts  with 
the  acids.  The  neutral  so'^utions  of  palladium  are 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  sulphate  of 
iron,— dark  brown  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  olive 
Sy  pruasiate  of  potash,  and  yellowish  white. by 
prussiate  of  merciuy.  By  the  last  test  it  is  easily 
distinguished  from  platinum. 

PALMIC  ACID.  Prep.  Decompose  soap  pro- 
pared  from  palmine  and  potassa,  by  tartaric  acid, 
dissolve  the  fatty  acid  that  separates  in  oold  alco- 
hol, and  evaporate.  Crystal lizable  ;  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether  ;  melta  at  122^.    It  may  also  be 
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made  from  the  tolid  mais  obtmined  by  paoring  sol- 
phurouB  acid  through  castor  oil. 

PALMINE.  A  iiew  fatty  substance  obtained 
by  treating  castor  oil  with  nitrous  acid.  It  <aielts 
at  143°  t  and  when  saponified  yields  palmic  acid 
and  oxide  of  gtycerule. 

PALMITIC  ACID.  Prepared  from  j^alm  oil 
in  a  similar  way  to  palmic  acid  from  palmme.  It 
is  puriBed  by  pressure  between  paper,  washing 
with  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallization  from  hot  ether. 
It  forms  pearly  scales,  and  melts  at  140^,  like  mar- 
garic  acid. 

PALMITINE.  The  chief  ingredient  of  palm 
oil  or  butter.  It  is  purified  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Ust. 

PANACEA.  (From  irar,  all,  and  axtoftat,  I 
cure.)  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  those 
remedies  supposed  to  be  capable  of  curing  all  dis- 
eases. Unfortunately  for  mankind,  no  such  a 
medicine  exists.  The  name  is  still  applied  to  some 
quack  medicines. — Panacea  op  Antimont  (;Pan. 
Antimonii)  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  in  a  red- 
hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
j[vj,  nitre  Jx,  common  salt  JiaS)  and  charcoal  dust 
5J.  The  uppermost  spongy  scoria  is  rejected,  and 
the  remainder  powdered  and  well  washed.  Golden- 
oolored.  The  active  ingredient  in  JLoekyer^t  PilU. 
— Panacea  op  Meecuey,  {Pan,  Biercurialis.) 
Mercurius  dulcis  (calomel)  sublimed  9  tiroes. 

PAPER,  COPYING.  Prev,  Make  a  stiff 
ointment  with  butter  or  lard  and  lampblack,  and 
■mear  it  thinly  and  evenly  over  sofl  writing  papei, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  then  wipe  oflf  the 
redundant  portion  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag.  Placed 
on  paper  and  written  on  with  a  style  or  solid  pen. 
By  repeating  the  arrangement,  two  or  three  copies 
of  a  letter  may  be  obtained  at  once.  This  paper, 
set  up  in  a  case,  forms  the  ordinary  **  Manifold 
writer." 

PAPER  DYES.  Paper  and  parchment  may 
be  stained  by  any  of  the  simple  dyes  or  liquid 
colors. 

PAPER,  FIREPROOF.  This  is  prepared  in 
a  similar  way  to  fireproof  cloth.  (See  Incombusti- 
ble Cloth,  and  Fiees.) 

PAPER  OF  SAFETY.  Syn.  Pawee  de 
Surete.  White  paper  pulp  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pulp  tinged  with  any  staiq  easily  af- 
fected by  chlorine,  acids,  alkalis,  6lc.,  and  made 
into  sheets  as  usual. 

PAPER,  OILED.  Prep.  Brush  sheets  of  pa- 
per over  with  "  boiled*'  oil,  and  suspend  them  on  a 
line  till  dry.  Waterproof.  Extensively  employed 
to  tie  over  pots  and  jare,  and  to  wrap  up  paste 
blacking,  ground  whitelead,  Slc. 

PAPER,  TRACING.  Prep.  I.  Lay  open  a 
quire  of  paper,  of  large  size,  and  apply  with  a  clean 
sash  tool  a  coat  of  varnish,  made  of  equal  parts  of 
Canada  balsam  and  oil  of  turpentine,  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  first  sheet,  then  hang  it  on  a  line, 
and  repeat  the  operation  on  fresh  sheets  until  the 
proper  quantity  is  finished.  If  not  sufficiently 
transparent,  a  second  coat  of  vamiali  may  be 
applied  as  soon  as  the  first  has  become  quite 
diy. 

II.  Rub  the  paper  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  nut  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  dry  it  immedi- 
ately by  rubbing  it  with  wheat  flour,  then  hang  it 
00  a  line  for  34  houra.    Both  th^  above  are  used 


to  copy  drawings,  writings,  Slc  If  washed  over 
with  ox  gall  and  dried,  they  may  be  written  on 
with  ink  or  water  colors.  The  paper  prepared 
from  the  refuse  of  the  flax  mill,  and  of  which  bank 
notes  are  made,  is  also  called  tracing  paper,  and 
sometimes  vegetable  paper. 

PAPER.  WAXED.  Prep.  Place  caitridca 
paper  on  a  hot  iron  plate  and  rub  it  with  beeswax 
Used  to  form  extemporaneous  steam  or  gas  pipeSr 
and  to  cover  the  joinings  of  vessels. 

PAPERS,  TEST.  Litmue,  Turmeric,  Cher- 
ry-juiee,  Mallow  fiower.  Elderberry,  Brazil 
wood.  Buckthorn,  Dahlia  petal.  Acetate  of  Lead, 
Diacetate  of  Lead,  Protoeulphate  of  Iron,  Starch, 
^c,  papere,  are  made  by  wettmg  sheets  of  unsized 
writing  paper  with  an  infusioa  or  solution  of  the 
respective  substances.  They  are  all  used  as  tests 
to  discover  acids,  alkalis,  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
iodine,  dtc 

PAPIER-MACHE.  Pulped  paper  moulded 
into  forms.  It  possesses  great  strength  and  light- 
ness. It  may  be  rendered  partially  waterproof  by 
the  addition  of  sulphate*  of  iron,  quicklime,  and 
glue,  or  white  of  egg,  io  the  pulp ;  and  incombosti- 
ble  by  the  addition  of  borax  and  phosphate  of  soda. 
The  papier-mach^  tea-trays,  waiteia,  snuff-boxes, 
dLc.,  are  prepared  by  pasting  or  gluing  sheets  of 
paper  together,  and  submitting  them  to  powerful 
pressure,  by  which  the  composition  acquires  the 
hardness  of  board  when  dry.  Such  artidea  are  af- 
terwards japanned,  and  are  then  perfectly  water- 
proof. 

PARABANIC  ACID.  A  new  acid,  obtamed 
by  Wdhler  and  Liebig  by  treating  1  part  of  one 
acid  or  alloxan  with  8  parts  of  strong  nitric  add, 
and  evaporating  to  a  sirup,  when  crystals  form 
after  standing  some  time,  which  are  purified  bj 
resolution  and  crystallization.     Soluble  in  water. 

PARACYANOGEN.  The  brown  solid  matter 
lefl  in  the  retort,  when  cyanide  of  mercury  is  de- 
composed by  heat  Cyanogen  and  paracyanogen 
are  isomeric  compounds :  hence  the  name.  Inso- 
luble in  water. 

PARAFFINS.  (Fromportim,  little,  and  ^^ffit, 
akin.)  Prep.  Distil  beech  tar  to  dryness,  rectiff 
the  heavy  oily  portion  of  the  product  till  a  thick 
matter  begins  to  rise,  then  change  the  receiver, 
and  moderately  urge  the  heat  as  long  as  any  ihm% 
passes  over.  Next  digest  the  product  in  the  second 
receiver,  in  an  equal  measure  of  alcohol  of  0*833, 
and  gradually  add  6  or  7  parts  more  of  alc<^ioL 
Crystals  of  paraffine  will  gradually  fall  down, 
which,  after  being  washed  in  cold  alcohol,  must  be 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  will  deposite 
crystals  of  pure  paraffine  as  it  cools.  White ;  odor- 
loss;  tasteless;  sp.  gr.  0^7;  melts  at  112^,  and 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  oils.  It  bun» 
entirely  away  with  a  clear  white  flame,  without 
smoke. 

PARANAPHTHALINE.  Sun,  ANrmucwi 
A  substance  found  in  coal  tar.  Naphthaline,  and 
paranaf^thaline,  are  isomeric  compounds;  hence 
the  name,  from  irapa,  near  to. 

PARAPIIOSPHORIC  ACID.  (See  Meta- 
PHOSPHORIC  Acid.) 

PARFAIT  AMOUR.  Preo.  The  peels  of  12 
lemons ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gallons ;  digest  I 
week ;  add  water  1  quart,  distil  3  gallons,  and  add 
an  equal  weight  of  simple  airup,  and  a  little  coarse- 
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ly-powdered  cochineal  to  color.     A  pleasant  cor- 
dial liqueur. 

PARFUM.  {Pour  parfumer  lea  autrea  pou- 
drea.)  Poudre  d'Ambrette  12  lbs.;  civet  l^oz. ; 
muik  1  dr.;  reduce  the  last  two  to  powder  by 
grinding  them  with  some  dry  lump  sugar ;  then 
mix  the  whole  together  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve. 
(See  PouDRsa.) 

PASTE,  ALMOND.  Syn.  Tawta  Amtodau- 
■▲.  Pasta  Rboia.  Prgp.  I.  Liquid* — a.  {Ho* 
may  Paate.)  Clarified  honey  and  white  bitter  paste, 
of  each  1  lb. ;  knead  together,  and  'when  well 
mixed,  add,  in  alternate  portions,  oil  of  almonds  2 
lbs.,  and  the  yelks  of  5  eggs.  Much  esteemed. — 
6.  (Orange,)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  1  lb. ;  blanched  bitter  almonds  ^  oz. ; 
beat  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste,  with  orange-flow- 
er water  q.  s.,  so  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  stiff 
not  to  stick  to  the  fingers.  In  a  similar  way  are 
made  roae,  vanilla,  noaegay,  and  oth^r  almond 
pastes. 

II.  PcLVBauLCirf.  a.  (Oray.)  Prepared  from 
the  cake  of  bitter  almonds,  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  thoroughly  expressed,  by  drying,  grinding, 
•nd  sifting*-— o.  {Bitter  White,)  As  the  last,  but 
the  almond  are  blanched  before  being  pressed* — 
c  {Sweet  White.)  As  the  last,  but  using  sweet 
almonds.  *«*  All  the  above  are  employed  as  cos- 
metics. The  honey,  and  the  aweet  and  bitter 
white  vaatea  are  those  most  esteemed. 

PASTE,  CHINESE.  Prep.  Bullock's  blood 
10  lbs.;  finely-powdered  quicklime  1  lb.;  mix 
well.  For  use,  it  b  beat  up  with  water.  This  paste 
will  seldom  keep  good  longer  than  three  weeks. 

PASTE,  FLOUR.  Syn,  Collb  db  Patb. 
Wheat  flour  made  into  a  thin  batter  with  cold 
water,  and  then  boiled.  *«*  It  must  be  stirred  all 
the  time  it  is  on  the  fire,  to  prevent  its  getting 
hmipy.  Paper-hangers,  shoemakers,  6lc.,  usually 
add  to  the  flour  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  finely-powdered  rosin.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
called  **  hard  paate."  The  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  cloves  or  creosote,  or  a  little  powdered 
camphor  or  colocynth,  (especially  the  first  and 
■econd,)  will  prevent  insects  from  attacking  it,  and 
preeerve  it  in  covered  vessels  for  years.  Should  it 
fat  too  hard  it  may  be  softened  with  water. 

PASTE,  FURNITURE.  Prep.  I.  Turpen- 
tine 1  pint ;  alkanet  root  ^  oz. ;  digest  until  suffi- 
ciently colored,  then  add  beeswax,  scraped  small, 
4  OB. ;  put  the  vessel  into  hot  water,  and  stir  until 
dJHolved.  If  wanted  pale,  the  alkanet  should  be 
omitted. 

IL  {White.)  White  wax  1  lb.;  Ikjnor  of  po- 
iassa  ^  ffallon  ;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

IIL  Beeswax  1  lb. ;  soap  \  lb. ;  peariash  3 
ob.»  (disBolved  in  water  ^  gallon,  and  strained ;) 
boil  as  last 

PASTE,  GERMAN.  Prep.  Pea  meal  2  lbs. ; 
Uanched  sweet  almonds  1  lb. ;  fresh  butter  or  lard 
^  lb. ;  moist  sugar  5  pz. ;  a  shred  or  two  of  hay 
aafi^n ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  granulate  it 
by  passing  it  through  a  colander.  The  addition  of 
the  yelks  of  2  or  3  eggs  improves  it  Uaed  to  feed 
larks,  nightingales,  and  other  insectiv/srous  birds. 
It  win  keep  ffiod  for  6  months  in  a  dry  place. 

PASTE,  ORANGE.  Prap.  Blanched  bitter 
■Imonds  7  lbs. ;  orange  flowen  2^  lbs. ;  beat  to  a 
paate.    Uaad  am  a  counetic 


PASTE,  ORGEAT.  Prep.  Blanched  Jordan 
almouds  1  lb. ;  do.  bitter  almonds  ^  lb. ;  beat  to  a 
paste  with  orange-flower  water  q.  s.,  and  put  it 
into  pots.  For  use  mix  an  ounce  with  half  a  pint 
of  water,  and  strain  through  a  piece  of  flannel. 

PASTE,  RAZOR.  Prep.  I.  Levigated  oxide 
of  tin  (prepared  putty  powder)  1  oz. ;  powdered 
oxalic  acid  ^  oz. ;  powdered  gum  20  grs. ;  make 
it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and  evenly  aA 
thinly  spread  it  over  the  strop.  With  very  little 
ftiction  this  paste  gives  a  fine  edge  to  the  razor, 
and  its  efficiency  is  still  further  increased  by  moist- 
ening it 

II.  (MechiV)  Emery  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  2  parts ;  spermaceti  ointment  1  part ;  mix 
together,  and  mb  it  over  the  strop. 

III.  Jewellen'  rouge,  blacklead,  and  suet,  equal 
parts;  mix. 

PASTE,  SHAVING.  Prep.  White  wax, 
spermaceti,  and  almond  oil,  of  each  i  oz. ;  melt, 
and  while  warm,  beat  in  2  squares  of  Windsor 
soap  previously  reduced  to  a  paste  with  rose  water. 

PASTES.     Syn.  Factitious  Gbms.     Pikrrbs 

PRBCIEUSES      ARTIPICIELLES,     {Fr.)       GlASPASTBN, 

{Ger.)  Vitreous  compounds  made  to  imitate  the 
gems.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  at  page  331,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  beauty  of  pastes,  or  fac- 
titious gems,  especially  the  brilliancy  of  mock  dia- 
monds, is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  setting  up 
and  the  skilful  arrange^lent  of  the  foil  or  tinsel 
behind  them.  The  following  are  the  most  approv- 
ed formulss  for  producing  exact  imitations  of  sev- 
eral of  the  gems : — 

I.  Ambthtst. — 1.  (M.  Lan9on.)  Stress  9216 
grs. ;  oxide  of  manganese  15  to  24  grs. ;  oxide  of 
cobalt  1  gr.— 2.  (M.  Douault-W inland.)  Stress 
4608  grs. ;  oxide  of  manganese  36  grs. ;  oxide  oC 
cobalt  24  grs. ;  purple  of  cassius  1  gr. 

II.  Bbrtl,  or  aqua  marina.  (M.  Douault- 
Wi^land.)  Stress  3456  grs.;  glass  of  antimony 
24  grs. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  1  ^  grs. 

III.  Chrtboutb.  Stress  5  lbs. ;  calcined  per- 
oxide of  iron  3  to  4  drs. 

IV.  Cornelian^ — 1.  {Red.)  Stress  2  lbs. ;  glass 
of  antimony  1  lb. ;  calcined  peroxide  of  iron  (rouge) 
2  oz.;  manganese  1  dr. — 2.  {White.)  Stress  2 
lbs. ;  washed  yellow  ochre  2  dr. ;  calcined  bones 
1  oz. 

V.  Diamond.  Syn.  Straaa.  Paate.  1.  (M.  Fon- 
tanier.) — a.  Litharge  20  parts;  silica  12  parts; 
nitre  and  borax,  of  each  4  parts ;  white  arsenic  2 
parts ;  powder,  mix,  fuse  in  a  crucible,  pour  the 
melted  mass  into  water,  separate  any  reduced 
lead,  and  again  powder  and  remelt — b.  {Oayenee 
baae.)  Silica  8.  oz. ;  salt  of  tartar  24  oz. ;  mix, 
bake,  cool,  wash  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after- 
wards with  water;  dry,  powder,  add  12  oz.  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lead,  and  to  every  12  oz.  of  the 
mixture  add  borax  1  oz. ;  triturate  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  melt  in  a  clean  crucible,  and  pour  the 
fused  compound  into  cold  water;  dry,  powder, 
and  repeat  the  process  a  second  and  a  third  time 
in  a  clean  crucible,  observing  to  separate  any  re- 
vived lead.  To  the  third  fritt  add  nitre  5  drachms, 
and  again  melt  Very  brilliant — c.  Carbonate  of 
lead  8  oz. ;  powdered  borax  2  oz. ;  rock  crystal  3 
oz. ;  manganese  ^  gr. ;  mix,  and  proceed  as  last 
— 2.  (Loysel.)  Pure  silex  100  parts ;  red  oxide  of 
lead  (minium)  150  parts ;  caleined  potash  30  to 
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35  parU;  calcined  borax  10  parts ;  oxide  of  arae-  | 
nic  1  part  Thia  producea  a  paste  which  has 
great  brilliancy  and  refractive  and  diaperaiTe  pow- 
enit  and  aiKO  a  aimiiar  fipecific  {rravity  to  the  orien- 
tal diamond.  It  fitfcs  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
acquires  the  jjrreutcHt  brilliancy  when  remelted, 
and  kept  for  2  or  3  da}^  in  a  fused  state,  in  order 
to  exp<>l  the  superabundant  alkali,  and  perfect  the 
iVfiiiin^.  (Polylech.  Joum.) — 3.  (M.  Douault- 
Wi61and.) — a.  Rock  crystal  4056  gn. ;  minium 
63U0  g». ;  potasli  2154  gni. ;  borax  276  grs. ; 
arsenic  12  gn. ; — h.  Sand  3600  gn, ;  pure  car- 
bonate of  lead  8508  gm. ;  potash  1^60  gn, ;  borax 
360  grs. ;  arsenic  12  {rrB.-l4.  (M.  Lan^ou.)  D- 
thargo  100  grs.;  ailex  75  grs.;  white  tartar  or 
potash  10  gn. 

VI.  EIaglr  Mari.nb.  Paste  or  stnun  10  lbs. ; 
copper  highly  calcined  with  sulphur  {copper -Mtain) 
3  oz. ;  zatTre  1  scruple. 

VII.  Emkrald.— 1.  (M.  I^n^on.)  Paste  9612 
grs. ;  acetate  of  copper  72  gn, ;  peroxide  of  iron 
1^  gni.— 2.  (M.  Douault-Widland.)  Paste  4608 
gis. ;  (jrreen  oxide  of  copper  42  gtK ;  oxide  of 
chrome  2  grs. — 3.  Paste  ~  1  oz. ;  glass  of  antimony 
80  grs. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  3  grsi— 4.  Paste  15  oz. ; 
carbonate  of  copper  1  dr. ;  glass  of  antimony  6 

VIII.  Lapis  Lazi^ll  Paste  10  Ibe. ;  calcined 
horn  or  bones  12  oz. ;  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manga- 
nese, of  each  ^  oz. ;  mix.  The  golden  veins  are 
produced  by  painting  them  on  with  a  mixture  of 
sold  {wwder,  borax,  and  gum  water,  and  gently 
heating  till  the  borax  fluxes. 

IX.  Orie.ntal  Gar.nkt.  Syn.  Syrian  Do. 
Ancient  Carbuncle. — 1.  (M.  DouauU-Wi61and.) 
Paste  512  grs. ;  glass  of  antimony  256  gzs. ;  purple 
of  cassius  and  oxide  of  manganese,  of  each  2  grs. 
— 2.  Paste  359  grs. ;  glass  of  antimony  178  grs. ; 
oxide  of  manganese  2  grs. — 3.  ( Vinegar  Garnet.) 
Paste  2  lbs  ;  glass  antimony  1  lb. ;  calcined  per- 
oxide of  iron  ^  oz. 

X.  Opal. — 1.  (Fontanier.)  Paste  1  oz. ;  horn 
silver  10  grs. ;  calcined  magnetic  ore  2  grs. ;  ab- 
sorbent earth  (calcined  bones)  26  grs. — 2.  Paste 
10  lbs. ;  calcined  bones  ^  lb. 

XL  RuBT.— 1.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.)— a. 
Paste  2860  parts ;  oxide  of  manganese  72  parts. — 
b.  Topaz-paste  that  has  turned  out  opaque,  1  part; 
straw  8  parts ;  fuse  for  30  hours,  cool,  and  fuse 
small  pieces  before  the  blowpipe.  Very  fine. — 2. 
Strass  16  oz. ;  precipitate  of  Cdssius,  peroxide  oi 
iron,  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  manga- 
nese calcined  with  nitre,  of  each  168  grs. ;  rock 
crystal  2  oz.,  or  more. — 3.  Paifte  1  lb. ;  purj>le  of 
cassiiis  3  drs.— 4.  Paste  and  glass  of  antimony,  of 
each  8  oz. ;  purple  of  caasius  1^  dr. ;  turns  on  the 
oraniro. 

XII.  Sapphire.  —  1.  (M.  Douault-Wi<5land.) 
Paste  4608  grs. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  68  grs. ;  fuse  in 
a  luted  Ile^ian  crucible  for  30  hours. — 2.  Paste  8 
oz. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  49  grs.— 3.  To  the  last  add  a 
little  manganese. 

XIII.  Topaz.  (Douault-Widland.)— a.  Paste 
3456  grs.;  calcined  peroxide  of  iron  36  gn*. — h. 
Paste  1008  grs. ;  glass  of  antimony  43  grs. ;  purple 
of  cassius  1  gr. 

XIV.  TuRQuois.  Blue  paste  10  lbs.;  calcined 
bones  ^  lb. 

XV.  Yellow  Diahona — 1.  Strasa  1  oz. ;  giaas 


of  antimony  10  gral-^.  Straas  1  oz. ;  chloride  of 
silver  24  grs. 

Remarke.  In  the  preparation  of  pastes  the  ia- 
gredients  should  be  separately  reduced  to  the  state 
of  fine  powder,  then  well  mixed  and  nfted,  and 
next  carefully  fused  in  a  clean  Hessian  crucible, 
and  cooled  very  slowly,  after  having  been  left  ia 
the  fire  for  from  24  to  30  hours.  The  more  tran- 
quil and  continuous  the  fosion  the  greater  is  the 
density  and  beauty  of  the  product.  For  the  fintf 
kindfl  of  mock  diamonds,  rock  crystal  shonld  aloae 
be  employed  ;  and  when  sand  is  used,  the  pureil 
white  variety  should  be  selected,  and  it  should  be 
first  digested,  and  well  washed  with  moriatic  acid, 
and  then  with  water,  to  remove  any  traces  of 
earthy  matter.  The  precise  minatie  of  the  variooi 
processes  can  only  be  learned  by  a  little  ezperieneek 
Ste  Enamp.ls. 

PASTILLES,  FUMIGATING.  «yn.  Pif- 
TiLLi  ODORATi.  Prep.  I.  (Henry  and  Guiboart) 
Powdered  gum  benzoin  16  parts;  balsam  of  tohi 
and  powdered  sandal  wood,  of  each  4  parts;  a 
light  charcoal  (Linden)  48  parts ;  powdered  traga- 
canth  and  true  labdanum,  of  each  ,1  part ;  pow- 
dered nitre  and  gum  arable,  of  each  2  pails ;  da- 
namon  water  12  parts  ;  heat  to  a  smooth  ductile 
mass,  form  into  small  cones  with  a  flat  tripod  base, 
and  dr}'  in  the  air. 

II.  (P.  Cod.)  Benzoin  Jij ;  balsam  of  tola  and 
yellow  sandal  wood,  of  each  Jss ;  labdanum  3j; 
nitre  3ij  ;  charcoal  ^v'} ;  mix  with  a  solution  of 
gum  tragacanth  and  divide  into  pastilles  as  above. 

III.  {A  la  rose.)  Gum  benzoin,  olibanom  m 
tears,  storax  in  tears,  of  each  12  oz. ;  nitre  9  oc. ; 
charcoal  4  lbs. ;  powder  of  pale  rooea  1  lb. ;  essenoe 
of  roses  1  oz. ;  mix  with  2  oz.  of  gam  tragaeanth 
dissolved  in  rose-water  1  quart. 

IV.  {A  la  fleure  d* oranges.)  For  powdered 
roses  in  the  last  formula  substitute  pure  orange 
powder,  and  for  the  essence  of  roses  use  pure 
neroli. 

V.  (A  la  Vanille.)  Gum  benzoin,  storax,  and 
olibanum,  (as  last,)  of  each  12  oz. ;  nitre  10  oz.; 
cloves  8  oz. ;  powdered  vanilla  1  lb. ;  charcoal  4 
lbs. ;  oil  of  cloves  ^  oz. ;  essence  of  vanilla  7  or  8 
oz. 

VI.  Benzoin  Jij ;  cascorilla  3ij ;  nitre  oisp; 
m>Trh  Sss ;  oils  of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  of  each  15 
drops ;  charcoal  Jiij. 

Remarkt.  The  above  are  all  of  excellent  quality, 
and  may  be  varied  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  artist, 
by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  other  perfumes  or 
aromatics.  Cheaper  pastilles  are  made  by  the 
same  formulte,  by  increasing  the  weight  uf  the 
charcoal  and  saltpetre.  The  whole  of  the  ingn* 
dients  should  be  reduced  to  fiue  powder  before 
mixing  them.  Musk  and  civet,  so  often  used  in 
paatillei),  should  be  avoided,  as  they  yield  a  diss* 
greeable  odor  when  burned.  The  addition  of  a 
little  camphor  renders  them  more  suitable  for  a 
sick  chamber.  Pastilles  are  either  burned  to  dif* 
fuse  a  pleasant  odor,  or  to  cover  disagreeable 
smells. 

P  A  S  TILL  E  S.  EXPLOSIVE.  Fumigatinij 
pastilles,  containing  a  little  gunpowder.  U^ed  to 
pro<luce  diversiou. 

PATK  DE  DATTES.  Syn.  Paste  or  Dates. 
Prep.  Dates  1^  lbs. ;  water  30  pints ;  boil,  cla.nfv, 
add   washed  gum  Senegal   6  lbs.,   dissolve  ^  add 
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white  sugar  5  lbs. ;  eyaporoto  without  boiling  to  the 
eonaihtence  of  thick  honey,  stir  in  orange-flower 
water  9  oz. ;  and  again  (gently  evaporate ;  pour  it 
into  moulds,  finish  the  drying  by  a  gentle  heat  in 
m  itovey  and  then  divide  it.  Prod.  9^  lbs.  Pec- 
toraL  P&te  de  gomme  Scfnegal  is  usually  sold 
for  it 

PATE  DE  GUIMAUVE.  Syn.  Patta  Al- 
Tiiji.c  Marshmallow  Paste.  Frep,  (P.  Cod.) 
Deoorticated  marshmallow  root  (French)  ^iv; 
water  ^  gal. ;  macerate  12  hours,  strain,  add  white 
sugar  and  gum  arabic,  of  each  1  lb. ;  dissolve, 
strain,  evaporate  without  boiling  to  the  thickness 
of  honey,  constantly  stirring,  and  add  gradually 
tha  whites  of  12  eggs,  well  beaten  with  orange- 
flower  water,  Jiv,  and  strained ;  continue  the  evap- 
oration and  constant  stirring  till  the  mass  is  so  firm 
as  not  to  adhere  to  the  fingers,  then  proceed  as 
last  It  should  be  very  white,  light,  and  spongy. 
The  P.  Codex  of  1836  omits  the  marshmallow 
root,  and  calls  the  compound  Pate  de  Gomme. 
The  latter  is  usually  sold  in  the  shops  for  Pftte  de 
Gnimauve.     Both  are  pectoral. 

PATE  DE  GOMxME  ARABIQUE.  Syn. 
Gum  Arabic  Past^.  Prep.  As  the  last  *^*  Many 
persons  use,  however,  twice  the  above  quantity  of 
gum  and  sugar,  but  this  renders  the  product  le^ 
white. 

PATE  DE  GOMME  SENEGAL.  Sym.  Vkwr% 
or  Gum  SEitcoAJ*  Prep.  As  P&te  de  dattes,  omit- 
tmg  the  fruit  It  is  frequently  acidulated  with 
citric  or  tartaric  acid,  and  flavored  with- essence 
of  lemons.  Pectoral.  Sold  in  the  shops  for  p&te 
de  dattes  and  p4te  de  jujubes. 

PATE  DE  JUJUBES.  Syn.  JirjusEa  Ju- 
jube Paste.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Jujubes  lb.  j  ;  water 
lb.  iv ;  boil  ^  hour,  strain  with  expression,  settle, 
decant  the  clear,  and  clarify  with  white  of  eggs ; 
add  a  strained  solution  of  gum  arabic  lb.  vj,  in 
water  lb.  viij,  and  to  the  mixture  add  white  sugar 
Ihvj;  gently  evaporate,  at  first  constantly  stir- 
rings and  afterwards  without  stirring,  till  reduced 
to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extraet,  add  orange- 
flower  water  Jvj,  and  place  the  pan  in  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water.  In  12  hours  carefully  remove  the 
scum,  pour  the  matter  into  slightly  oiled  tin  moulds, 
and  proceed  as  before.  Expectorant ;  in  coughs, 
iLc.  P&te  de  gomme  Senegal  is  usually  sold 
UxtW. 

PATE  DE  REGLISSE  BLANCHE.  Syn. 
White  Liquorice  Pastk.  Pasta  Gltcvrriiiza 
Alba.  Prep.  As  p&to  do  guimauvc,  substituting 
Uquoriee  root  for  marshmallow  root. 

PATE  DE  REGLLSSE  NOIRE.  Syn.  Black 
Liqi;orjce  Paste.  Liquorice  Jujubks.  Pasta 
GLrcrRRiiixA  Nigra.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Refined 
juice  and  white  sugar,  of  each  1  lb. ;  gum  arabic 
2  lbs. ;  water  3  quarts ;  dissolve,  strain,  evaporate 
considerably,  add  finely-powdered  orris  root  ^  oz., 
oil  of  aniseed  or  essence  of  cedrat  a  few  drc^,  and 
pour  into  moulds  as  before.  Pectoral.  *«*  When 
made  with  \  the  above  weight  of  refined  juice  it 
fonns  brown  liqvorice  pantfy  (pasta  glycyrrhizw 
fusca.)  and  by  the  addition  of  15  grs.  of  extract  of 
opium,  the  opiated  liquorice  paste  (pasta  glycyr- 
rkizte  opiata)  of  the  P.  Codex. 

PATE  DE  TUSSILAGE  A  L'ANIS.  Prep. 
Strong  decoction  of  coltsfoot  flowers  1  quart; 
Spankh  juice  ^  Ih ;  dissolve,  strain,  evaporate  as 


before,  and  towards  the  end  add  oil  of  aniseed  1 
dr.     Pectoral ;  in  coughs,  ^. 

PEARLS,  ROSE.     Syn.    Rose  Beads.  Prep 
Beat  the  petals  of  red  roses  in  an  iron  mortar  for 
some  hours,  till  they  form  a  black  paste,  then  roll 
into  beads  and  dry.  Hard ;  take  a  fine  polish ;  very 
fr^rant 

PEAS,  ISSUE.  Syn.  Pisa  pro  Fonticuu& 
Prep. — 1.  Orange  berries,  or  the  small  unripe  fruit 
of  the  orange  tree,  dried,  and  smoothed  by  a  lathe. 
— 3.  Beeswax  1  11k  ;  turmeric  8  oz. ;  orris  powder 
,  4  oz.  ;  Venice  turpentine  3  oz. ;  mix,  and  form  into 
peas.  Used  to  keep  issues  open.-— 3.  Beeswax.  6 
oz. ;  verdigris,  and  powdered  white  hellebore,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  cantharides  1  oz. ;  orris  powder  1^  oz. ; 
Venice  turpentine,  q.  s. ;  mix  as  last  Used  to 
open  issues. 

PECTIC  ACID.  (From  miKris,  a  eoagulum, 
because  of  its  jellying  property.)  A  peculiar  ge- 
latinous acid  substance  obtained  from  carrot  roots* 
from  which  the  juice  has  been  pressed  out,  by  boil- 
ing them  with  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  their  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  6  times  their  weight  of 
water,  till  the  liquid  becomes  gelatinous  when 
neutralized  with  an  acid.  A  pectate  of  potassa  is 
formed,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
exactly  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  a  stronger 
acid;  it  forms  compounds  with  the  bases  called 
Pectatee. 

PECTINE.  Vegetable  jelly,  obtained  by  add- 
ing alcohol  to  the  juice  of  ripe  currants  or  other 
fruit,  till  a  gelatinous  precipitate  forms,  which 
must  be  drained,  washed  with  a  little  weak  alco- 
hol, and  dried 

PEPPER,  BLACK.  Syn.  Piper  Nigrum. 
This  is  the  dried  berries  of  a  tree  of  the  same 
name.  The  ground  black  pepper  of  tho  shops  is 
universally  adulterated  In  fact,  I  am  informed 
by  a  most  extensive  and  respectable  spice  and  tea 
house,  that  the  public  taste  and  judgment  are  so 
vitiated,  that  pure  ground  pepper  is  unsaleable. 
The  parties  alluded  to,  originally  supplied  their 
customers  with  unadulterated  ground  pi'pper,  but 
in  3  cases  out  of  every  4,  it  was  returned  and  ob- 
jected to,  on  account  of  its  dark  color  and  pun- 
gency, which  had  induced  the  belief  that  it  was 
sophjsticated  Tho  house  alluded  to,  was  there- 
fore compelled  by  its  customers  to  supply  them 
with  an  inferior,  but  milder  and  paler  article.  The 
substances  employed  to  lower  black  jiepper  are 
known  in  tho  trade  as  P.  D.,  II.  P.  D.,  and  W.  P. 
D.  The^rs^  is  the  faded  leaves  of  autumn,  dried 
and  powdered, — the  second  is  the  ground  husks  of 
ibiack  mustard  obtained  from  the  mustard  mills, 
and  tho  third  is  common  rice  finely  powdered. 
The  letters  are  the  initials  of  pepper  duett  hot  do,^ 
and  tchite  do.  I  am  assured  that  equal  parts  of 
black  pepper  corns,  II.  P.  D.,  and  W.  P.  D.,  form 
the  very  best  ground  pepper  sold,  and  that  the  or- 
dinary pepper  of  tho  shops  does  not  contain  mure 
than  |th  of  genuine  pepper,  or  2  oz.  in  the  pound. 
— Prepared  slack  pepper  is  made  by  steeping  the 
I  berr\es  for  3  days  in  3  times  tlunr  weight  of  vine- 
'  gar,  and  then  dr>'ing  and  grinding  tlicm.  It  is 
milder  than  common  pepper. 

PEPPER,  CAYENNE.  Syn.  Red  Pepper. 
Piper  Cayknnk.  Prep. — 1.  Capmcuuis  ground  to 
powder. — 3.  (Capsicum  and  dry  salt,  of  each  1  lb. ; 
griud  together.    *«*  The  cayenne  of  the  shops  is 
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mads  by  griading  i 


commonly  ■  apurioaa  a 

mixture  of  any  of  tbe'reaouri  woods  or  aawamii 
uul  euough  cap«iciun  to  flsmr. — Prrpartd  Cay- 
tnne  pepptr  »  the  reaiiiuum  of  Cuyeuno  »inogw, 
Wwnc«.  ur  lincture.  drind  and  enund. 

PEPPER.  CAYENNE,  (SOLUBLE.}  Sfn. 
CnvrrtLLiiED  Soluble  Cavunme  PirrBK.  Prep. 
1.  Emrnce  of  Cuyonne  6  piati,  (see  p^e  374 ;) 
dialil  olf  3  piiil*  by  the  faoat  of  ■  water  bath ;  add 
dry  sail  l-i  lbs.  ID  Ihe  residual  liquor,  mix  well, 
dty  by  a  ([rnlle  beat,  cotor  wilb  a  liltlo  vermilioo 
or  j'wellrr'n  rouffo,  and  rub  it  Ihroneh  i  aiove. — 
S.  Cupaicuou  3  Iba. ;  nd  aanden  wood  ia  ■huria|{S 
1  lb. ;  recliGcd  ipiriU  of  wine  1  galloa  ;  macerate 
tbr  U  dnyi,  Ibeu  oxpniM  llie  liuclun,  filter,  ilirtil 
olTono  h«ir,  add  dry  aall  IS  Ibii.,  mix  we.l,  gently 
sTaporatfl  lo  dryneas,  and  pun  it  tbrougb  a  coarae 
iieve  as  before. — 3.  For  red  ■andera  id  the  last 
fbrmult,  UM  Uraiil  wood  Tbe  laat  two  are  very 
■nperior. — 4.  Ai  Ihe  firat  form,  but  color  with  a 
itrong  decoction  of  laffroa  ioitead  of  rermlltaii. 
Very  fine,  bul  ripenaivo.  Gitbb  a  beautiful  color 
to  caapa.  &c  *,*  The  apiril  dirtilled  off  forms  ■ 
moat  aiiitabJe  menstruum  for  making  eaenca  of 

PEPPER,  KITCHEN.    Prep.  Ginger  I  lb. ; 

eionumon,  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  nutmegs,  of 
each  H  oi.:  cloves  1  oi.;  dry  salt  6  lbs. ;  grind  to- 
gether.     Utrfal  to  flavor  gravies,  itc 

PEPSIN.  Prtp.  (M.  VoRel.)  Digert  the  glan- 
dular Hkin  of  a  hog's  Momach.  cut  into  pieces,  in 
cold  water  for  24  hours,  strain  and  repeat  tho 
maceration  with  fresh  water,  mil  the  liquors,  pre- 
cipitate by  acetate  of  lead,  dilfuae  (he  precipitate 
tlirough  water,  decompose  by  sulphuretcd  hydro- 
gen, again  filler,  gently  evaponle  to  a  sirupy  con- 
■islence,  add  absolute  alcohol,  collect  the  bulky 
precipilate  that  j(radua1ly  forms,  and  carefully  dry 
it  by  eipoBuro  lo  dry  air.  By  llio  lieat  of 
water  balh  It  forms  ■  white  powder,  bnt 
«tato  it  lows  some  of  its  power  of  assisting 
tiuii.     A    eery   rmall  quunlily   of  muriatic   acid 
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chloride  or  iodide  of  uota  ;  and  this  might  at  aay 
time  be  opinded  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  Ite 
slightest  friction  or  percuanoa.  t^t  Not  mm 
than  1  to  I  i  dr.  of  Ihe  sulpbovinate  should  everba 
distilled  at  a  lime,  and  even  then  Ibe  i^rttdi 
aboEjId  be  well  protected  with  a  mask  and  gloves. 
PERCOLATION.  Syn.  Methdde  de  Di- 
rLACESENT,  {Ft.)  Peecoi.it]o,  (IM.,  frooi  pfT.  , 
eelo,  to  tiller,)  A  nkethod  of  eitracUng  Ihe  bId- 
ble  portion  of  any  substance,  by  paosing  the  mea- 
slruum  through  it,  previously  reduced  to  powder, 
and  packed  into  a  cylinder  or  other  saitable  vcwit 
The  "  sparging"  of  Ihe  Scotch  brewers  ia  an  ei- 
ample  of  tliit  proce«s  on  the  large  acale.  In  phir- 
Toacy,  the  "  method  of  displacement"  ia  frequently 
adopted  for  the  preparatiOD  of  tindnna,  infusisia, 
&c,  and  is  in  some  respects  snpeiior  to  digectioa 
or  maceialion.  "  Tbe  solid  mateiiala,  unially  ia 
coarae,  or  moderately  line  powder,  are  mOBtrogd 
with  a  sufficiency  of  tbo  aolvenl  to  form  a  thick 
pulp.  In  twelve  hours,  or  freqaently  without  de- 
lay, the  moss  is  put  into  a  cylinder  of  glass,  pce- 
celain,  or  tinned  iron,  open  at  both  ends,  bat  ob- 
structed at  the  lower  end  by  a  jnece  of  calico  ot 
linen,  tied  lightly  over  it  as  a  filter  ;  and  the  palp 
being  packed  by  pretaure,  ranj^ng  as  to  df^ns 
with  different  ail  Idee,  Ihe  remainder  of  Ibe  sDlTHtf 
JB  poured  hilo  tho  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder, 
and  allowed  gradually  to  peicolate.  In  order  U 
obtain  Ihe  portion  of  the  Quid  which  ia  absorbed  ky 
Ihe  residuum,  on  additional  qnantily  of  the  sdteit 
ispoured  into  Ihe  cylinder,  until  the  tinctore  whiek 
has  paaoed  through,  equal)  in  amount  the  spirit 
originally  prcsctibEd;  and  Ibe  spirit  emploved  for 
Ibis  purpose  la  then  recovered  for  Ihe  most  part,  by 
pouring  over  the  reaidnum  aa  much  water  aa  iben 
a  epirit  retained  in  il,  which  may  be  easily  knows 
by  an  obvious  calculation  in  each  caae.  The 
method  of  percolation  is  now  preferred  by  all  ith» 
have  made  sufficient  trial  of  it  lo  apply  it  rorrecl- 
Jy."  (P,  K.)  A  simple  and  useful  Ibrm  of  perco- 
lator is  represented  in  tbo  engraving.     The  meUi- 
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publo  of  artificial  digest 
de  Cl,im.) 

PERCHIXJRIC  ETHER.  Sgn.  P«acin,o. 
kATE  OF  OiiDK  or  Ethule.  Prip.  (Hare  and 
Boyr.)  Triturate  a  miiture  of  aulphovinati 
percliloruto  of  baryta,  in  equivalent  proport 
pl'ice  tbo  powder  in  a  retort  coiinecled  with 
lrjB"rj|or  and  receiver  surrounded  with  ice, 
disiii  by  the  heal  of  an  oil-bath,  gradually  raised 
lo  from  aiW"  to  340".  •,•  To  prevent  an  ex- 
plodnn,  the  ether  should  be  received  into  a  llttls 
absolute  alcohol ;  about  twice  Ilie  weight  of  the 
Bulphnvinate  employed,  Il  is  heavier  Ihun  water, 
and  explodes  by  liout,  friction,  and  percuaaion,  and 
often  without  any  aaignable  cause.  Its  eiplsaivn 
power  appears  lo  bo  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  chlo- 
lide  or  Iodide  of  aiote;  but  this  property  is  do- 
atn.yed  by  eolution  in  alcohol  as  above.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  equal  volume  of  water  lo  tho  latter  so- 
lution immediately  sppaiatcs  the  ether,  which 
ainks  lo  the  bottom  of  the  nriied  liquid*.  Il  haa 
bten  suggested  that  this  is  the  material  used  bv 
Capt.  Warner.  Certain  if  is  thai  an  alcoholic  J- 
luliou  of  a  sufncienl  quantity  of  this  substance  lo 
Wow  up  a  line -of- battle  ship,  migbl  safely  be  car- 
fled  ia  Ihe  pocket,  which  ia  not  the  caoe  with  tbe 


r.  Sub^taoca  iqierated  eo. 


od  of  displacement  haa  the  advantage  of  eifrii- 

economy,  and  yielding  pii>ducU  po-EH-in; 

uniformity  of  strength  ;  but  it  requires  con.-id-Tiib^e 

■ienco  to  adapfit  to  all  subslunecs.     Tlie  "1 

in  properly  packing  the  ii.gredienla  in  ll» 

cylinder,  some  subalances  requiring  considenlile 

prcBure  to  be  used,  while  olhei*,  when  eveo  li;fli'- 

iy   packed,   scarcely   permit    the    fluid    to    pia 

igli  Ihem,     An  eicclleul  plan,  applicabii  to 

rtHtances,  hut  especially  those  of  a  glulinna 

ucilagiuoua  naluia,  ia  t«  nil  tlie  powder  ntt 
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in  equal  bulk  of  well-washed  silicious  sand,  be- 
fore rubbing  it  up  with  the  menstruum.  The 
coaneneas  of  the  powder  must  also  be  attended  to. 
Substances  that  readily  become  soft  and  pappy 
when  wetted  by  the  menstruum,  should  not  be 
need  w6  fine  as  those  that  are  more  woody  and 
fibrous.  The  method  of  displacement  answers 
well  fbr  the  preparation  of  all  tinctures  that  are 
not  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  for  most  infusions  of 
woody  and  fibrous  substances,  as  roots,  woods, 
barks,  leaves,  seeds,  insects,  6lc.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  concentrated  infu- 
wkntM  and  enences,  as  they  may  thus  be  obtained 
of  any  required  strength,  without  loss,  or  requiring 
concentration  by  heat,  which  is  so  destructive  to 
their  virtues. 

PERIODIC  ACID.  A  new  acid,  resembling 
perchloric  acid,  discovered  by  Ammermdller  and 
Magnus.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  pure  soda  with 
m  solution  of  iodate  of  soda,  saturating  the  solution 
with  chlorine  gas,  collecting  the  pulverulent  white 
■alt  that  falls,  either  at  once  or  after  concentra- 
tion, dissolving  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipita- 
ting with  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  periodate  of  sil- 
Ter  is  formed,  from  which  the  acid  may  be 
obtained.     Its  salts  are  called  periodates. 

PERRY.  Syn.  Ftraceum.  A  fermented  li- 
quor, prepared  from  peara  in  the  same  way  as 
eider  is  from  apples.  The  red  rough-tasted  sorts 
mre  principally  used  for  this  purpose.  The  best 
perry  contains  about  9%  of  absolute  alcohol ;  ordi- 
nary perry  from  5  to  ?{.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
tasted  liquor,  especially  when  bottled  a  la  ckam- 
psrne, 

PERUVINE.  A  light,  coloriess,  oily  Uqnid, 
produced  along  with  cinnamate  of  potash,  by  boil- 
ing cinnameine  with  alkalis. 

PEUCEDANINE.  A  white  crystalKne  sub- 
stance,  discovered  by  Schlatter  in  the  root  of  peu- 
cedanum  officinale.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
•f  alcohol. 

PEW'S  CEMENT.  Prep.  Powdered  quick- 
Ume  1  part ;  powdered  baked  clay  2  parts ;  mix, 
then  add  1  part  of  freshly-baked  and  powdered 
gypsum  to  2  parts  of  powdered  baked  clay,  and 
alter  well  mixing,  add  them  to  the  former  pow- 
der, and  thoroughly  incorporate  the  two.  Used 
to  cover  buildings.  It  is  mixed  up  with  water, 
and  af^lied  like  mortar.  It  acquires  great  hard- 
ness, and  is  very  durable. 

PEWTER,  Prep.  I.  (Aiken.)  Tin  100  parts ; 
antimony  8  parts ;  copper  4  parts ;  bismuth  1 
part ;  fuse  together.     Very  fine. 

II.  (Plate  pewter.)  Tin  100  parts ;  antimony 
8  parts;  bismuth  and  copper,  of  each  2  parts. 
Very  fine.     Used  to  make  plates,  6lc. 

III.  {Trifle.)  Tin  83  parts ;  antimony  17  parts ; 
■onie  lead  is  generally  added. 

IV.  {Ley^  Tin  4  parts;  lead  1  part  Used 
for  beer  pots,  &xi. 

Remarks.  According  to  the  report  of  the  French 
eoni mission,  pewter  containing  more  than  18  parts 
of  lead  to  82  parts  of  tin,  is  unsafe  for  measures  for 
wine  and  similar  liquors.  The  legal  sp.  gr.  of  pew- 
ter in  France  is  7*764 ;  if  it  be  greater,  it  contains 
an  excess  of  lead. 

PHLORIDZINE.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
boiling  alcohol  of  80}  on  the  fresh  bark  of  the  roots 
of  the  apple,  pear,  and  plum  tree.     The  alcohol  is 


distilled  off,  and  the  phloridzine  crystallizes  out  of 
the  residual  liquid.  It  forms  white  colorless  nee- 
dles. It  may  also  be  obtained  by  cooling  the 
aqueous  decoction  of  the  above  barks,  but  it  has 
then  a  red  color.  It  is  said  to  be  a  more  powerful 
febrifuge  than  quinine  (M.  Lebandy.)  When  its 
solution  is  boiled  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  grape  sugar  and 
phloretine.  , 

PHOCENIC  ACID.  An  oily  acid,  prepared 
from  whale  oil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  volatile 
acids  from  butter.  It  dissolves  in  18  parts  of  wa- 
ter.    Its  salts  are  called  phocenateM. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  (PRECIPITA- 
TED.)  Syn.  Calcis  Piiosphas  prbcipitatum. 
Prep.  (P.  D.)  Bones  calcined  to  whiteness  and 
reduced  to  powder,  1  part ;  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
and  water,  of  each  2  parts ;  digest  for  12  hou», 
filter,  and  precipitate  by  liquor  of  ammonia ;  well 
wash  the  precipitate,  and  dry  it  A  white,  taste- 
less, odorless  powder.  Dote  10  to  30  grs.,  in 
rickets,  either  alone,  or  joined  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  It  is  preferable  to  calcined  bones  or  harts- 
horn, from  being  more  soluble. 

PHOSPHATIC  ACID.  Obtained  by  the  slow 
oxidation  or  combustion  of  cylinders  of  phosphorus 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  According  to  Davy  it 
is  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids. 

PHOSPHO-MESITYLIC    ACID       Glacial 
phosphoric  acid  dissolved  in  acetone       It  forms . 
soluble  salts. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acidum  Phos- 
riiORicuM.  Prep.  Bones  calcined  to  whiteness  3 
lbs. ;  oil  of  vitriol  2  lbs.,  diluted  with  3  times  its 
weight  of  water ;  mix,  and  digest  with  heat  for  2 
or  3  days,  adding  water  to  supply  the  loss  by  evapo- 
ration ;  then  add  a  large  quantity  of  water,  mix 
well,  and  strain ;  wash  the  residual  matter  with 
hot  water,  mix  the  liquors,  add  ammonia  in  slight 
excess,  filter,  evaporate,  and  ignite  the  dry  mass  in 
a  platinum  crucible. 

Remarks,  Phosphoric  acid  properiy  exists  only 
in  solution,  for  by  the  heat  applied  as  above,  it  is 
converted  into  metaphoaphorie  acid,  but  by  solu- 
tion in  water  and  ebullition  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
reconverted  into  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  dry  or 
glacial  state  it  is  a  colorless,  glassy-looking  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  solution  which 
exhibits  strong  acid  properties.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  proneness  to  form  subsalts  with  the  alkalis 
aud  earths,  in  which  1  atom  of  acid  is  united  with 
3  at  of  base.  Its  salts  are  called  phosphates* 
Phosphoric  acid,  when  neutralized  with  an  alkaK, 
is  characterized  by  giving  with  the  soluble  salts  of 
lead,  lime,  and  bar)*ta,  white  precipitates  solubia 
in  nitric  acid,  and  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  nlver 
a  yellcflr  precipitate.  It  is  distinguished  from  ar- 
senious  acid  by  not  being  afl^^cted  by  sulphurcted 
hydrogen.  The  insoluble  phosphates  may  be  tested 
by  first  treating  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter- 
ing, and  neutralizing  the  solution  with  an  alkali 
before  applying  the  reagent  If  a  soluble  phos- 
phate be  heated*  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into  a 
pyrophosphate,  and  will  then  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  (DILUTE.)  Swa. 
Acidum  Phospiioricum  dilutum.  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Nitric  acid  f  Jiv  ;  water  f  Jx  ;  mix,  add  phosphorus 
^,  place  the  retort  in  a  sand-bath,  aud  apply  heat 
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till  f  Jviij  are  diiitilled,  which  are  to  be  rejected.  \  powerful  corroflive  poison  ;  hiit  nnaU  do*e«  of  its 


EvuiM>riito  the  remaining  liquid  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible to  5ij  5vj ;  cool,  and  add  an  much  distilled  water 
tm  will  make  the  whole  quantity  measure  f  Jxxviij. 

Hf  marks.  This  is  a  colorlem,  Mur  liquid,  hav- 
ing the  Hp.  gr.  1*U€4.  By  heat  it  yields  glacial 
phosphoric  arid. 

Dwtc.  1(1  drops  to  5j  ;  largely  diluted  with  wa-' 
ter,  in  phosphatic  iirini^ry  deitosites,  OHsification  of 
the  arterioM,  caries,  &,c. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Aciiwm 
PnospiioRosirsf.  i'rep.  Sublime  phoHphonis  through 
powdLTe<I  bichloride  of  mercury,  contained  in  a 


ethereal  or  oily  solulimi  have  been  adniinisterr-d  id 
some  complaints.  *«*  Baldwin's  PiiOMpiiORr;*  ■ 
ignited  muriate  of  lime, — (*anton  do..  o\Mt*r  hhr\\^ 
calcined  with  sulphur, — Boluena  f/«>.,  calrnn  d  miI- 
phate  of  baryta, — Homberfftf  do.,  ignited  rhlur.de 
of  calcium.  All  these  phosi^hoFettce  in  tiir  dark* 
alter  exiNMure  to  the  solar  n\H. 

PHOSPHORUS  BOTTLES.  Sj/n.  BaiQirw 
PnospiiuRiQi'KS.  Prep.  Phosphorus  1  dr. :  white 
wax  15  or  Hi)  grn. ;  raiitiouoly  melt  togelht-r  in  a 
vial,  by  the  heat  of  wann  water,  and  as  it  bt-gius 
to  cool  turn  the  Iratth'  round,  m>  that  the  mixture 


glass  tube.  C^hloride  of  phosphoriis  comes  over,  |  niay  adhere  to  the  sides.  V*ed  as  instantunr-niM 
M'hieh.  on  lM>iiig  mixed  with  water  and  evaporated  :  light  bottles.  A  sulphur  match  nibU-d  aga:u''l  the 
to  a  sirup,  forms  a  crj'stalline  mass  of  hydrated  phosphorus  and  withdrawn  into  the  air.  mime- 
phosphorous  acid  on  cooling.  It  is  a  powerful  de- 1  tliately  iutlanifs.  *«*  The  vial  should  oiil>  he 
oxydiziiig  agent.      AVith  tho  bases  it  forms  salts    unstuppi>red  at  the  instant  of  inlnslucing  the  match, 


callrd  phni*phitr». 

PHOSPHORUS.  (From  ^fif,  //|^A^  and  ^/p«, 
/  eurnji  In-cause  of  its  luminous  appearance  in  the 
dark.)  An  elementary  intlammablo  substance, 
discovered  by  Brandt  in  ]()(>!>. 

Prep.  (I're.)  (iround  I)one-ush  1  cwt. :  water 
2  cwt. ;  mix  to  a  pap  in  a  lanje  tub,  and  add  in  a 
■lender  stream  (still  stirring)  oil  of  vitriol  7H  llm. : 
work  well  together,  adding  more  water  if  required  ; 
in  21  hoiim  thin  with  water,  agitate  well,  and  if 
coiivenit-nt  heat  the  mixtim^  in  a  leaden  pan,  and 
as  soitfi  :is  the  paste  has  lust  its  granular  rhararter, 
trauNt'er  it  into  a  s<>rieh  uf  tall  cai»ks  ;  liirgely  dilute 
with  water,  and  after  settlin<r,  decant  the  clear 
portion  ;  wash  the  residue  wt-U  with  water,  mix 
the  eh'iir  litpiids,  and  eva|M)rate  in  a  copper  or  lead 


and  should  In*  handled  with  caution. 

PHOSPHORUS,  BROMIDE  OK.  When 
bromine  and  pli(w«pliorus  are  brought  into  c«ini.tct 
ui  a  vi-ssel  tilled  with  carlsMiic  acid  gas,  they  iiiiiic 
with  the  evolution  of  liglit  and  ht-at.  lonnin;:  a 
crA'stalliue  yellow  />er/#romti/r,  which  f>uhhiiir«  dnd 
cundenses  in  the  up|M*r  part  of  the  Dusk,  and  a 
liquid  prntohrnmidr,  whicti  remains  at  the  U4tnm 

PHOSPHORUS,  CHLORIDES  OK.-l 
{Prrchlttridv.)  A  vohilile  white  substance,  oliiuD- 
ed  by  the  spontaneous  eonibii>tiuD  of  plios>|thi>nis  m 
chlorine. — *J.  (Se.*'fuichhridf.)  A  hinptd  tluiti.  ■ 
little  heavier  than  wati-r,  obtain(*d  by  pUM>in::  the 
va|)or  of  phosphorus  through  corrwive  subliiitiile 
contained  in  a  cUifs  tulie. 

PHOSPHORUS,    IODIDES  OF.— 1.    .  IV»- 


pan,  till  the  ealeareous  dt'iKJsitels.'eomes  considera-  tiodide.)  Obtained  by  mixing  I  part  of  phoi>pfi«>- 
ble,thi.'n  cool, decant  the  clear,  and  drain  thes«'di-  nis  with  7  or  H  of  i<Mhne  in  a  chise  ve^Sl>l.  Oraiiipe 
nieiit  on  a  filter;  evaiMirute  the  clear  liquid  to  the  colored. — 0.  {Srsifiiiudidr.)  As  InM,  t'rom  1  |Mn 
coti-<:i>teiiee  of  honey,  add  *.)  lbs.  of  powdered  char-  '  of  phosphorus  and  I'i  of  iiNiiue.  A  diirk  gni\  r^^^- 
coal,  and  eviiiM>r:tte  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pot,  or ;  talline  mass — 'A.  \Prrunlid*.)  Phosphorus  1  part: 
till  thr-  iMittoin  of  the  latter  l)eronies  red  hot  ;  the  iodine  :.MI  p;irtH  :  as  l:ist.  Ithiek. 
dry  n.ixtiiP-,  wl..  n  cold,  is  put  into  earthen  retorts  !  IMIOSPmKK'ri'.l)  11  YDRO(;i:\.  pjtf. 
well  eiivered  with  luting  and  pri>periy  dried,  and  , — 1.  Fill  a  snialJ  tnlmlated  retort  with  wuter  :if- iju- 
heat  i<i  iip]ilied  sideways  rather  than  at  the  iMittoiii.  lateil  with  iiinriatic  arid,  thniw  in  MiineMn.iil  .'stiiif* 
by  nuan.s  i»f  an  air  furnace,  'i'he  In-ak  of  the  re-  of  pJiO!i|i||iiret  of  liiin',  and  n-et-ive  the  ivi>!v>«j  ci* 
tort  i-^  riiniii-i'ted  with  a  ro|>|H*r  lidie,  the  otiier  end  in  an  inverted  jar  over  water.  ^  oz.  of  piiit-^ph-^l 
of  whieli  is  made  todip  alKMit  ^  of  an  ineh  Is-neulh  '  of  lime  yields  71)  cubic  inehe.'«^  of  gas. — 'J.  Itwl 
the  snr!  lee  of  Iiikrw.irni  water  piarrd  in  a  tron<jli  phosphorus  in  a  •M>liiti«>n  of  |Mil.-t7«>a.  or  in  iii-.k  \A 
or  \v  .'.f-rnoiitiii  d  lM>ttl<-.  'The  distilled  pPMlnet  is  lime.  *,*  Plio-ophiin  ted  li\dro};en  is  u  I'fldr.t^ 
piiv!:'ii  d  In    >r]rii'i-/iiiir  it  throiiju^h  ehamois  leather    iras,  >|Mintaiieoiir<I\  inflarnrig  b\  contact    w/.li   aj- 


\nid<  r  V  ;:r|i|  ^\:itrr.  and  is  then  inonided  tor  sale 
by  ni!  '1  ni;  it  under  water,  pliingiii'i  the  widi-r  end 
«if  a  s'l-ii'ly  t.i]NTin<r  hut  ^t^:ii:;ht  irlar- tills*  into  the 
Wiit-:.  Ml  Ivllii;  tliis  lip  t«»  the  ttip  ef  the  i:Ia«»s,  so 
as  In  v...;i!i  and  wet  it,  n''\t  ii:iiijersin!£  the  end 
into  ill"  iiijiiid  phnvplntrn'^.  and  snekin'j  it  up  to 
an\  il  iri  d  !i«'i'Jit.  The  Isittnni  of  tin-  tiil»e  In  iniij 
n«i.v  clo.-fd  with  the  lin^jir.  it  is  witlnlrmvii.  ami 
tr:in-f-  if'-d  to  a  pan  of  ri>ld  wat«T  trt  eon^ral  the 
pli'i^j>liorn<.  whieji  ^\ill  then  eoniiiionl\  fail  out,  or 
may  he  «!i-i'y  expelled  h\  pres.-«iire  with  a  piireof 
Wi;e.      .  Sci'  Up-'s  Diet.  «if   \rts.  \e.  I 

Ji- '•!.■:  t  .'.f\  IM'<»-|liorii'*  !•*  a  p.:|e  yelliiw.  seriil- 
trui-;.  :p  fit,  and  hijlilv  i"oiid>ii«-til»le  snhd  :  st».  "rr.  enrtd.  and  jiist  >ii!rM'ii  lit  to  tlnal  the  art.t  ;,*  ;  aus 
1'77:  Mil  li«*  at  HI-':  ami  unites  with  oxyi.'-en, '  otli«r  \i  •j<talii'-s  in  i\  lie  used  at  p!i-;t>:ire. 
fiiriii  .1^  •// 'i/f.  at:d  With  tl>*- met:!!-!,  torniintr /lA'ix.  .  I'U 'K  I.IO.  I.K  M(  ►\.  Prrp.  I.  !«*  inon  \y.*^ 
h  i-  -■■IiiMf  in  i-Hi'T.  niijijitlia,  ae.d  tiie  and  vlip  ij.ir.  i>f  ♦ ..«  !i  .'1  j:.!!!!*!!- :  |iru:>*-ii  i;:i_-r  1 
l'i"i'i  I*- i^!-.  :•  iijfl.iiiiMiahiiitx  it  e.iti  only  le-  Ih.  ;  all-jii.'<'.  |m  ji?"  r,  ami  irraleii  lenn'Si  \»*'..  ef 
sal'  I\  !.«  ''I  mii!<  r  v.  .'I»t.  In  c-iii:iiri«  rei>  it  i«<alw.«\«4  i  m  h  -  n/.  :  ".alt  *t.>  ili-.. :  ea^enlle  *J  oz.  :  m.i'i  -'»'i 
jricJ^i  d  i:i  till  exlrnd-p".  mldind  air-fi^'lit.     it  is  a    nnlnn-;;.'.,  ot  i .  cii  1  oi.  \  <}i;:«-st. 


It  li.ix  a  rMnark:i)i!\  fi-tul  odor. 

PK'AM.VR.  -.\  hrtfer  oil  d;seovered  iu  tar  by 
Ri  ieheiihaeh.     (Sei.«  Ukkommk. i 

I'lCCALlLLV.  .Vv".  1m»a\Pi«-kii.  Prtf^. 
Wli:l('  eal)!»aircs  '•lieed,  eanlitlnwerf  piiilt-d  X%*  p.i  ■  '^ 
and  scalded,  rad.siies  to|irMd  and  tuih  •:.  l-r-:<"b 
beans.  ('••!«  ry  in  Ihree-ineh  leiij^ths,  sIh'oI.*  <  '  'lii-T 
|M  '  ii-d.  rhistersot  ehier-lloxvers  niiu{M'ned.  ;i,.  >  i  '••; 
tor  :i  or  .'1  (!a\s.  then  mixed  with  applet  a:ii:  c  u- 
rniiihers  sjiei-d,  and  a  lari:'-  pro]Miit>i<n  n;  ;;  ;i.-  r. 
1,'arlic,  tnniierie.  lon:r  |N-|'jM'r.  and  inii»!t  ird  •«•■»•:.  .i.- 
the  pifkje  is  exiMCti'd  to  he  ver)'  Waiiii  :  II.-  i  .-- 
i;.ir  nin»Jt  al-o   Im*   the  striinife>t    that    ran    W   ]■:  - 


p!.  II 
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II.  Lemons  sliced,  1  dozen  ;  salt  2  lbs.;  garlic 
12  cloves  ;  scraped  horseradish,  and  flour  of  mus- 
tard, of  each  4  oz. ;  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and 
cayenne  pepper,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  vinegar  1  gallon  ; 
as  before.     Used  na  a  sauce. 

PICKLE,  MEAT.  Prep,  Moist  sugar  2  lbs. ; 
bay  or  common  salt  4  lbs. ;  saltpetre  ^  lb. ;  fresh 
ground  allspice  2  oz. ;  water  6  to  8  quarts ;  dis- 
solve. Used  to  pickle  meat,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
fine  red  color,  and  a  superior  flavor. 

PICKLES.  In  the  preparation  of  pickles,  it  is 
highly  necessary  to  avoid  employing  metallic  ves- 
sels ;  as  both  vinegar  and  salt  corrode  brass,  cop- 
per, lead,  &c,  and  thus  become  poisonous.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  heat  or  boil  vinegar,  it  should  be 
done  by  placing  it  in  a  stoneware  jar  in  a  water- 
bath,  or  on  a  stove.  Glazed  earthenware  should 
be  avoided  either  for  making  or  keeping  the  pickles 
in,  as  the  glazing  usually  contains  lead.  Pickles 
should  be  kept  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
and  only  touched  with  wooden  spoons.  They  are 
also  better  preserved  in  small  jars,  or  bottles,  than 
large  ones,  as  the  more  frequent  opening  of  the 
latter  exposes  them  too  much.  Copper  or  verdi- 
gris is  frequently  added  to  pickles  to  impart  a  green 
color,  but  thb  poUonoue  addition  may  be  readily 
detected.  If  a  green  color  be  desired,  it  may  be 
imparted  by  steeping  vine  leaves,  or  the  leaves  of 
parsley  or  spinage  in  the  vinegar.  A  teaspoonful 
of  olive  oil  is  frequently  added  to  each  bottle  to 
keep  the  pickles  white.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample of.pickling : — 

PICKLED  GHERKINS.  Steep  them  m 
strong  brine  for  a  week,  then  pour  it  off,  heat  it  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  again  pour  it  on  the  gherkins ; 
in  24  hours  drain  the  fruit  on  a  sieve,  put  it  into 
wide-mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  fill  them  up  with 
strong  pickling  vinegar,  boiling  hot,  bung  down  im- 
mediately, and  tie  over  with  bladder.  When 
cold,  dip  the  corks  into  melted  bottle  wax.  Spice 
is  Msually  added  to  the  bottles,  or  else  steeped  in 
the  vinegar. 

*«*  In  a  similar  way  are  pickled,  oniont,  mush- 
rooms,  cucumbers,  walnuts,  samphires,  green 
gooseberries,  cauliflowers,  melons,  barberries, 
peaches,  lemons,  tomatoes,  beans,  radish  pods^ 
eodlins,  red  cabbage,  (without  salt,  and  with  coHP 
vinegar,)  beet-root,  (without  salting,)  garlic,  peas, 
Slc,  Sic,  observing  that  the  softer  and  more  deli- 
cate articles  do  not  require  so  long  soaking  in  brine 
as  the  harder  and  coarser  kinds,  and  may  be  often 
advantageously  pickled  by  simply  pouring  very 
strong  pickling  vinegar  over  them,  without  applying 
heat. 

PICROLICHENINE.  A  bitter,  crystallizable 
substance,  found  by  Alms  in  the  lichen  variolaria 
amara.  It  is  extracted  by  filcohol,  and  purified  by 
washing  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash.    It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  febrifuge. 

PICROMEL  A  name  given  by  Th^nard  to  a 
black  bitter  substance  obtained  from  fresh  bile,  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  5  parts  of  water, 
applymg  a  gentle  heat,  and  after  repose,  decanting 
the  clear,  edulcorating  the  sediment  (resin  of  bile) 
with  water,  digesting  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  evaporating. 

PICROTOXINE.  Syn.  Picrotoxia.  Picro- 
TOXIC  Acid.  A  bitter,  crystallizable,  and  poisonous 
■abstance,  discovered  by  Boullay  in  coccuius  indi- 
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cus.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcoHol,  ether, 
and  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipita- 
ting the  decoction  of  coccuius  indicus  by  acetate  of 
lead,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  frequently  redis- 
solving  in  alcohol  of  0*817. 

PILES.  Syn,  Hamorrhoide&  A  painful  db- 
ease  occasioned  by  the  morbid  dilatations  of  the 
veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  sur- 
rounding the  anus.  Piles  are  principally  occasion- 
ed by  costiveness  and  cold.  They  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into — blind  piles,  or  a  varicose  state  of 
the  veins  without  bleeding, — mucous  piles,  when 
the  tumors  are  excoriated,  and  mucus  or  pus  is 
discharged, — bleeding  piles,  when  accompanied 
with  loss  of  blood, — excrescential  piles,  when  there 
are  loose,  fleshy  excrescences  about  the  verge  of 
the  anus  and  within  the  rectum.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  administration  of  mild  aperients,  as 
castor  oil,  or  an  electuary  of  sulphur  and  cream 
of  tartar ;  when  there  is  much  inflammation  or 
bleeding,  cold  and  astringent  lotions,  as  those  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  alum,  should  be  applied,  and 
when  the  pain  is  considerable,  fomentations  of  de- 
coction of  poppy  heads  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. To  arrest  the  bleeding,  ice  is  also  frequently 
applied,  but  dbntinued  pressure  is  more  certain. 
When  the  tumors  are  large  and  flaccid,  the  com- 
pound ointment  of  galls  is  an  excellent  application, 
and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  a  little 
liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  may  be  added.  In  con- 
firmed piles,  tlie  internal  use  of  copaiba,  or  still 
better,  of  the  confection  of  black  pepper,  should  be 
persevered  in,  together  with  local  applications.  In 
severe  cases,  the  protrudea  tumors  are  removed  by 
sumons,  by  the  knife  or  ligature. 

PILLS.  Syn,  Pilul/b,  {Lat.)  Pills  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  This  form  of 
medicine  is  particulariy  adapted  to  the  exhibition 
of  nauseous  substances,  and  such  as  operate  in 
small  doses.  Extracts  may  be  made  into  pills 
either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  any  simple^ 
powder,  as  that  of  liquorice,  to  increase  their  con- 
sistence. Powders  are  usually  beaten  up  with 
simp,  treacle,  mucilage,  conserve  of  roses,  or  ex- 
tract of  liquorice.  Castile  soap  is  frequently 
used  for  substances  that  are  not  decomposed  by 
alkalis.  When  the  mixed  ingredients  are  made 
into  a  mass,  it  should  be  preserved  in  a  bladder 
placed  in  a  covered  stone  pot,  and  should  be  occa- 
sionally moistened  with  a  little  spirit,  or  spirit  and 
water,  to  prevent  it  getting  hard.  In  all  cases, 
the  dry  in^^^ients  should  be  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der, and  the  whole  beaten  into  a  uniform  mass  of 
a  proper  consistence  for  rolling  into  pills.  *«*  Pills 
are  gilded  and  silvered  by  rolling  them  between 
the  fingers  slightly  moistened  with  mucilage,  and: 
then  shaking  them  up  in  a  small  gallipot  covered 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  along  with  a  little  gold  or 
silver  leaf,  or  a  little  powdered  gold  or  silver.  In 
ordinary  cases,  rolling  the  pills  in  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  powdered  starchy  is  usually  adopted 
to  prevent  them  sticking  together  while  moist.  As 
pill  masses  are  liable  to  get  hard  and  brittle  by 
keeping,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  keep  the  dry  inj^- 
dients  powdered  and  mixed  together  in  well-corked 
bottles  or  jars,  when  a  portion  may  at  any  time  be 
beaten  up  with  sirup,  conserve,  soap,  ^^c,  accord- 
ing to  the  formula,  and  as  wanted  for  use. 

PILLS,  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.    Syn.  Pilv- 
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LJB  PLUMii  ONATA  Prep,  (P.  E.)  Acetate  of .' 
lead  6  parts ;  opium  and  conserve  of  red  roaei,  of 
each  1  part ;  mix,  and  divide  into  4-gr.  pilla.  In 
■pitting  of  blood,  obstinate  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  Slc 
Dose.  1  to  3  pills  tviro  or  three  timea  a  day,  waahed 
down  wjth  water  soured  with  vinegar. 

PILLS,  ALOES.  Syn.  Pilitl.«  Auoca.  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Powdered  Socotrine  aloes  and  Castile 
soap,  equal  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  q.  s.  to 
make  a  mass. 

PILLS,  ALOES,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn.  Pil. 
Aloes  composite.  Prep.  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Pow- 
dered Socotrine  aloes  (hepatic,  P.  D.)  Jj ;  extract 
of  gentian  Jss  ;  ml  of  caraway  40  drops ;  sirup  (if 
required)  q.  s. ;  beat  to  a  mass.  Do9e,  5  to  10  grs., 
as  a  purgative  in  habitual  oostiveness. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  ASAFXETIDA.  Syn. 
Pil.  Aloes  et  Asafcbtidji.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Pow- 
dered aloes,  asaf(Btida,  and  Castile  soap,  equal 
parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  q.  s. ;  beat  into  a  mass. 
Dose.  5  to  10  giB.,  as  a  purgative  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulence,  Slc 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  IRON.  Syn.  Pil. 
Aloes  et  Ferrl  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Sulphate  of  iron 
3  parts ;  Barbadoes  aloes  2  parts ;  aromatic  pow- 
der 6  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses^  parts ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Emmenagogue.  Do»e. 
1  to  3  pills  in  chlorosis  and  atonic  ameuorrhoea. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  MYRRH.  Syn.  Pil. 
Aloes  et  Mtrrha,  (P.  E.)  Pil.  Aloes  cum 
Myrrha,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Pil.  Run.  Rufu8*s 
Pills.  Pil.  communes.  Common  Pills.  Prep. 
— 1.  (P.  L.)  Aloes  Jij ;  saffiron  and  myrrh,  of 
each  ^ ;  sirup  to  mix«-~42.  (P.  E.)  Socotrine  or 
East  indian  aloes  4  parts ;  myrrh  2  parts ;  safl^n 
1  part ;  conserve  of  red  roses  q.  s.  A  most  excel- 
lent stomachic,  purgative,  and  emmenagogue, 
where  there  are  no  febrile  symptoms.  Dose.  10  to 
20gra. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  ROSE  JUICE.  Syn. 
PiLi  Aloes  RosATiC  Pilules  anoeliqubs.  Grains 
DE  Sante.  Prep.  Aloes  and  rose  juice,  of  each 
Jiv ;  juices  of  borage  and  chicory,  of  each  |ij ; 
dissolve,  evaporate  to  an  extract,  add  rhubarb  3ij  ; 
agaric  3j  ;  and  divide  into  1^-gr.  pills.  Dose.  4  to 
12,  as  a  purge. 

PILLS,  AMMONIATED  COPPER  Syn. 
Pil.  cupri  ammoniati.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  1  part ;  bread-crumb  6  parts ; 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  q.  &  to  make  a 
pill  mass ;  divide  so  that  each  pill  may  contain  ^ 
gr.  of  ammoniated  copper.  Dose.  1  pill  night  and 
morning,  gradually  increased  to  5  or  6,  in  epilepsy, 
and  some  other  spasmodic  diseases. 

PILLS,  ANTIBILIOUS.  See  the  various  pur- 
gative and  stomachic  Pills. 

PILLS,  ANTI.EPILEPTIC.  Prep.  I.— (R^- 
cambier.)  Aqueous  extract  of  opium  5  centigram- 
mes ;  acetate  of  lead  20  do. ;  powdered  henbane 
40  do. ;  gum  sirup  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  8 
pills.  Dose.  1  night  and  morning. — 2.  (Leuret) 
Extracts  of  stramonium  and  belladonna,  of  each  1 
gramme  ;  camphor  and  opium,  of  each  50  cen- 
tigr. ;  divide  into  pills  of  ll)  decigr.  Dose.  1  a  day, 
gradually  and  cautiously  increased  to  10  or  12,  or 
more. 

PILLS,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Prep.  (Thom- 
son.) Opium  1  gr. ;  castor  13  m;  powdered  di- 
^talis  2  grs.  3   sirup  to  mix ;  divide  into  4  pills. 


Dose.  1  or  2  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  ^Msmod- 
ic  asthma,  &c. 

PILLS,  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn.  Pil.  asaf(I. 
TiDA  Prep,  (P.  E.)  AsaftBtida,  galbannm,  and 
myrrh,  of  each  3  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  4 
parts,  or  q.  s. ;  beat  into  a  mass.  Stimulant  and 
antispasmodic.     Do»e.  10  to  20  gn.,  in  hysteria, 

PILLS,  ASTRINGENT.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.) 
Nitrate  of  silver  3  gm.;  extract  of  opium  Sss; 
musk  9j ;  camphor  9ij ;  mix  for  48  pills.  Dose. 
1  pill  2  or  3  times  a  day,  as  a  stimulant  tonic  ;na 
epilepsy,  Slc^ — ^2.  (Cavarra.)  Pure  tannin  6  pn. ; 
powdered  gum  12  grs. ;  sugar  3j ;  simp  to  mix ; 
divide  into  4-gr.  pills.  Dose.  1  to  3  in  dianrbcBa.'- 
3.  Acetate  of  lead  3  gis. ;  opium  1  gr. ;  divide  into 
3  pills.  Dose.  I  twice  a  day,  followed  by  a  glaa 
of  water  acidulated  with  vinegar ;  in  colliquative 
diarrhcsa,  chronic  dysentery,  phthisical  night- 
sweats,  internal  hemorrhages,  &c. 

PILLS,  CALOMEL  AND  OPIUM.  Syn. 
Pil.  calomblanos  kt  opil  Prep.  (P.  £.)  Calomel 
3  parts ;  opium  1  pait ;  conserve  of  red  roses  to 
mix.  Divide  so  that  each  pill  may  contain  2  go. 
of  calomel.  Dose.  I  or  2  in  rheumatism,  and  some 
inflammatory  affoctions ;  if  continaed,  they  induce 

PILLS,  CALOMEL,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Plummbr's  Pills.  Red  Pill.  Pil.  BToaARnTU 
Chloridi  comp.,  (P.  L.)  Pil.  Calomblanos  comp., 
(P.  E.  Sl  D.)  Pil.  uvdrarotri  sobmuriatis,  (P. 
L.  1809.)  Pii.  Plummbri.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Calo- 
mel, oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  and  treacle,  of 
each  3ij ;  powdered  guaiacum  resin  3ss ;  mix.  An 
excellent  alterative  pill  in  chronic  skin  diseases  and 
liver  afiections ;  in  dyspepsia,  syphilis,  Slc  Dose. 
5  to  10  grs. 

PILLS,  CATHARTIC.  Prep.  1.  (Thomson.) 
— a.  Scammony  4  grs. ;  extract  of  taraxacum  16 
grs. ;  divide  into  6  pills.  Dose.  3  twice  a  day, 
in  hypochondriasis,  and  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  liver. — b.  Calomel  3  grs. ;  powdered  jalap  9 
grs. ;  mucilage  to  mix  ;  for  3  pills.  Dose.  2  or  3 
at  night  to  empty  the  bowels,  in  bilious  affi'ctiiHM. 
— fL  (Collier.)  Calomel  10  gia.;  powdered  jalap 
a|Mi  rosepink,  of  each  3iv ;  oil  of  caraway  10  drt^; 
sirup  of  buckthorn  to  mix  ;  divide  into  5-gr.  piUa 
Dose.  1  to  3,  as  a  purgative. — 3.  Compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth  3j  ;  powdered  opium  3  grs. ;  pow- 
dered  scammony  15  grs. ;  oil  of  nutmeg  8  drc^; 
divide  into  18  pills.  Dose.  2  to  4,  as  a  purge.— 4. 
Socotrine  aloes  3j  ;  ihubarb  3ij  ;  scammony  3s; 
capsicum  10  grs  ;  oil  of  cloves  10  drops ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  48  pills.     Dosr.  2  to  4  at  bedtime. 

PILLS,  CATHARTIC,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 

PiL.    CATHARTICJS    COMPOSITiS.      Prep.    (P.    U.    &) 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth  Jss  ;  powdered  ex- 
tract of  jalap  and  calomel,  of  each  3iij  ;  powdered 
gamboge  S'l) ;  mix,  and  divide  into  180  pills.  An 
excellent  purgative  pill,  especially  in  bilious  affec- 
tions.    Dose,  1  to  3  pills. 

PILLS,  COLOCYNTH.    Syn.  Fiu  colocth- 

THIDIB,  (P.  E.  &  D.)      PiL.  COCHLC       PlL  COCCI* 

Pil.  cociiijC  minores.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  SocoUine 
or  East  Indian  aloes  and  scammony,  of  each  8 
parts  ;  colocynth  4  parts  ;  sulphate  of  potash  and 
oil  of  cloves,  of  each  1  part ;  rectified  spirit  (mu- 
cilage, P.  D.)  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass  ;  divide  into  5-gT. 
pills.    An  excellent  purgative  pill.    Dose.  5  to  1^ 
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gn.  4  giB.  of  this  pill,  combined  with  2  or  3  gre. 
of  mercurial  pill,  and  taken  over  niglit,  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  in  bilious  attacka  *«*  The  pil. 
eochis  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  is  the  above  pill, 
without  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  beaten  up  with 
arup  or  treacle,  instead  of  mucilage.  The  com- 
moo  pil  cochin  of  the  shops  is  generally  made  as 
follows : — Powdered  aloes  1  ^  lb. ;  da  colocynth  | 
Ibw ;  do.  jalap  6  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  1^  oz. ;  simp  or 
treacle  to  mix.  Prod.  About  4}  lbs.  The  more 
conscientious  sometimes  add  to  Uie  above  scam- 
mony  6  oz. 

PILLS,  COLOCYNTH  AND  HENBANE. 
Syn,  Pii.  coLocTNTHiDis  KT  HToscTAML  Prep. 
(p.  £.)  Compound  colocynth  pill  mass  3ij  ;  ex- 
tract of  henbane  3j  ;  mix,  and  divide  into  36  pills. 
D99€.  5  to  15  gra.,  as  an  anodyne  purgative. 

PILLS,  COPAIBA.  Svn.  Pii.  coPAiiiB  cum 
Magnesia.  Prtp.  (Mialhe.)  Pure  balsam  of  co- 
paiba ^  ;  calcined  magnesia  Sss ;  mix,  and  stir  for 
•ome  days  till  sufficiently  thick.  For  present  use 
copaiba  requires  its  own  weight  of  magnesia  ;  Dr. 
Pereira  orders  copaiba  Jj ;  magnesia  ovj  or  3vij. 
Dose.  10  to  30  grs.,  frequently  in  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  urinary  organs. 

PILLS,  DIAPHORETIC.  Prep.  1.  AnU- 
monial  powder  3bb  ;  opium  38s ;  calomel  5  grs. ; 
confection  of  opium  to  mix ;  divide  into  10  pills. 
Dooe.  1  at  bedtimes — ^2.  Guaiacum  10  gnu  ;  emet- 
ic tartar  and  opium,  of  each  1  gr. ;  simple  sirup 
to  mix ;  divide  mto  3  pills.  Vote.  1  or  2. — 3. 
Camphor  and  antimouial  powder,  of  each  3bs  ; 
opium  10  grs. ;  aromatic  confection  q.  s.  to  mix  ; 
divide  into  12  pills.  Dose.  1  pill.— 4.  Powdered 
fruaiacum  10  grs. ;  compound  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha 5  grs. ;  confection  of  roses  to  mix ;  for  a 
dose.  All  the  above  are  taken  as  diaphoretics  in 
inflammatory  afiections. 

PILLS,  DINNER.  Prep.  1.  (Lady  Cres- 
fignf9  Pills.  Lady  Webster's  Pills.  Grains 
de  vie.  Grains  de  mesne.  Stomachic  Pills.  PiL 
Aloes  cum  mastiche.)  Aloes  3vj  ;  mastich  and 
red  roses,  of  each  3ij  ;  sirup  of  wormwood  to  mix  ; 
divide  into  3-gr.  pills.  They  produce  a  bulky  and 
copious  evacuation. — 2.  Substitute  rhubarb  for  the 
roses  in  the  last — 3.  {Pil.  stomachics  mesues. 
PiL  dicta  antecibvm,  P.  Cod.)  Aloes  3vj  ;  extract 
of  bark  3iij  ;  cinnamon  3j  ;  sirup  of  wormwood  to 
mix.  Dose.  Of  either  of  the  above  5  grs.,  1  hour 
before  dinner,  to  promote  the  appetite ;  as  a  purge, 
10  to  15  grs. 

PILLS,  DIURETIC.  Prep.  (Thomson.)— «. 
Powdered  digitalis  12  grs. ;  calomel  and  opium,  of 
each  4  gm  ;  confection  of  roses  q.  s.  for  12  pills. — 
k.  Mercurial  pill  3j  ;  powdered  squills  3j  ;  confec- 
tion of  roses  q.  s.  for  20  pills.  Dose.  I  of  either  of 
the  above  twice  a  day  in  dropsy. 

PILLS,  DIXON'S  ANTIBILIOUS.  Prep. 
Aloes,  scammony,  rhubarb,  and  a  little  tartar 
«netic,  beat  up  with  sirup. 

PILLS,  EXPECTORANT.  Prep^l.  Myrrh 
3ia ;  powdered  squills  3bs  ;  extract  of  henbane 
3ij  ;  sirup  q.  s. ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Dose.  2  night 
and  morning. — 2.  (Thomson.)  Powdered  squills 
and  extract  of  hemlock,  of  each  38s ;  ammoniacum 
3ias ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Dose.  2  twice  a  day. 
In  chronic  coughs,  asthma,  6lc. 

PILLS,  FAMILY.  Syn.  Axoc  Pilul  An- 
tuiuous  oa     AuoK  Rosata.     Prep.  Soootrine 


or  hepatic  ^loes  4  oz. ;  juice  of  roses  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve by  heat,  strain  through  a  piece  of  coarse 
flannel,  evaporate,  an^  form  into  pills.  Purgative, 
in  doses  of  5  to  15  gra. 

PILLS,  FOTHERGIUi*S.  Aloes,  scammo- 
ny, colocynth,  and  diaphoretic  antimony. 

PILLS,  FOXGLOVE  AND  SQUILLS.  Syn. 
Pil.  Diqitalis  bt  Scilla  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Pow- 
dered foxglove  and  squills,  of  each  1  part ;  aro- 
matic electuary  (P.  EL)  2  parts ;  conserve  of  red 
roses  q.  s. ;  divide  into  4-gr.  pills.  A  valuable 
diuretic  in  dropsies.     Dose.  1  to  2  pills. 

PILLS,  FULLER'S.  Prep.  Aloes  3ss ;  sen- 
na and  myrrh,  of  each  9j ;  asafcBtida  and  galba- 
num,  of  each  10  grs. ;  8affit>n  and  mace,  of  each 
5  grs. ;  sulphate  of  iron  9ij  ;  sirup  q.  s.  Dose.  5 
to  20  grs. ;  as  an  antbpasmodic  and  aperient 

PILLS,  GALBANUM,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Pil.  GuBfMoSiB.  Pil.  Galbani  comp.,  (P.  L.  St.  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Galbanum  |j ;  myrrh  and  sagape- 
num,  of  each  Jian ;  asafoetida  Jss ;  sirup  (treacle, 
P.  D.)  q.  a ;  beat  to  a  mass.  Stimulant  and  an- 
tispasmodic. Dose.  10  to  20  grs. ;  in  hysteria, 
amenorrhoea,  Slc 

PILLS,  GAMBOGE.  Syn.  Pil.  Cambogia, 
(P.  E.)  Pil.  CAMaoaiiB  comp.  (P.  L.  Sl  D.)  Foe- 
DTCB*s  PiLXA  Prep.  (p.  L.)  Gamboge  3j  ;  aloes 
SisB ;  ginger  3bs  ;  Castile  soap  3ij  ;  beat  to  a  mass. 
An  active  cathartic.  Dose.  10  to  15  grs.  in  ob- 
stinate constipation. 

PILLS.  HEMLOCK,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
PiL.  CoNu  COMP.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Extract  of  hem- 
lock 3v;  ipecacuanha  3j;  mix.  Antispasmodic, 
expectorant,  and  narcotic.  Dose.  5  to  10  giB. 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  spasmodic  coughs,  bron- 
chitis, incipient  consumption,  Slc 

PILLS,  HOFFMAN'S,  (MAJOR.)  Syn. 
PiL.  Htdraeotri  Bichloridi.  Pil.  Hopfmanii 
MAjoERa  Prep.  (Paris.)  Corrosive  sublimate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  of  each  5  grs. ;  water 
f  3ss  ;  triturate  till  dissolved,  add  6oney  3ss,  liquor- 
ice powder  3vj ;  mix,  and  divide  into  40  pills. 
Each  pill  contains  |  gr.  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

PILLS,  HOOPER'S.  Prep.  Sulphate  of  iron, 
and  water,  of  each  8  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  Barbadoes 
aloes  2^  Iba  ;  white  canella  6  oz. ;  myrrh  2  ox. ; 
opopanax  ^  oz. ;  make  a  mass  ;  divide  each  drachm 
into  18  pills,  and  put  40  into  each  box. 

PILLS,  HYDRAGOGUE.  Syn.  Bontios' 
PiLLa  Pil.  HTDRAaoOia.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Aloes, 
gamboge,  and  ammoniacum,  of  each  ^  ;  vinegrar 
|vj  ;  dissolve,  strain,  evaporate,  and  divide  into  4 
gr.  pilla     Strongly  cathartic.    Used  in  dropsy. 

PILLS,  IODIDE  OF  MERCURY.  Syn. 
Pil.   Hydrargtei   Iodidi.      Prep.  Protiodide  of 


mercury,  and  ginger,  of  each  3j ;  confection  of 
~  j ,  Dose. 

dLC. 


hips  3iij;  mix. 


5  to  15  giB.,  in  scrofula. 


PILLS,  IPECACUANHA,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Pil.  IpBCACUANHiS  comp.,  (P.  L.)  Pil.  Ipe- 
cac, rr  Opu,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  3iij  ;  powdered  squills  and 
ammoniacum,  of  each  3j  ;  mucilage  q.  a  to  mix. 
Narcotic,  sudorific,  and  expectorant  Dose.  5  to 
15  gra,  in  chronic  coughs,  asthma  &c. 

PILLS,  JAMES'S  ANALEPTIC.  Prep. 
Antimonial  powder,  guaiacum,  and  pills  of  aloes 
and  myrrh,  equal  parts  ;  sirup  q.  a  ;  mix,  and  4i- 
vide  into  4-gr.  pUla    A  diaphoretic  pni^gativa 
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PILLS,  IRON,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn.  Fe- 
MAI.E  Fills.  Pil.  Fbrki  coup.,  (P.  L.)  Pil. 
Fbrri  Carbonatib,  (P.  E.)  Pil  Fbbbi  cum 
Mtrrha.  Prep, — 1.  (P.  L.*)  Myrrh  3ij ;  carbon- 
ate of  soda  3j  ;  triturate,  add  sulphate  of  iron  3j  ; 
again  triturate,  then  add  treacle  3i ;  and  beat  to- 
gether  in  a  warm  mortar. — ^2.  (P.  E.)  Saccharine 
carbonate  of  iron  4  parts  ;  consenre  of  red  roees  1 
part ;  mix,  and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Both  the 
above  are  mil4»  chalybeate  tonics.     De«e.  10  to 

SOgTB. 

PILLS,  IRON,  (SULPHATE.)  Syn.  Pil. 
Ferri  Sulpuatis.  Prep.  (P.  £.)  I>ried  sulphate 
of  iron  2  parts  ;  extract  of  dandelion  5  parts  ;  con- 
serve of  red  roses  2  parts ;  liquoricejpowder  3  parts  ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Tonic.  Dote.  1 
to  3  pillB. 

PILLS,  KEYSER*S.  Prep.  Acetate  of  mer- 
cnry  12  grs. ;  manna  3i8B ;  starch  6  grs. ;  mucil- 
age of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix ;  divide  into  6-gr. 
puis.  Alterative.  Doee.  2  night  and  morning, 
gradually  increased,  in  syphilis,  &c. 

PILLS,  KITCHENER'S.  Syn.  Pii.  Rbei  bt 
Cabui.  KrrcHBNEB*s  Pebibtaltic  Pbbsuadebb. 
Prep.  Turkey  rhubarb  3ij  ;  sirup  3j ;  oil  of  cara- 
way 10  drops ;  mix,  and  divide  into  40  pills.  Sto- 
machic, aperient     Doee,  3  to  6. 

PILLS,  LOCKYER'S.  Prep,  Panacea  of 
antimony  10  grs. ;  white  sugar  5J ;  mucilage  to 
mix  ;  divide  into  100  pills.  Cathartic  and  emetic. 
Dooe.  1  to  3  pills. 

PILLS.  MERCURIAL.  I.  {Blue  Pill  PU, 
Cdtrulett,  Pil  Hydrargyria  P.  L.  E.  and  D.  Pil 
MereuriaUe,  P.  L.  1745.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Mer- 
cury 3ij  ;  confection  of  red  roses  9iij  ;  triturate  till 
the  globules  are  perfectly  extinguished,  then  add 
liquorice  powder,  3j,  and  beat  into  a  pill  man. 
The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  forms  are  similar  ;  the 
former  orders  it  to  be  divided  into  5-gr.  pills. 
•»•  This  pill,  if  well  prepared,  presents  no  globules 
of  mercury  when  moderately  rubbed  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  but  immediately  communicates  a 
white  stain  to  gold.  It  nhould  possess  considerable 
density,  and  have  a  dark  blue  or  slate  color.  It 
should  conta'm  \  mercury,  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  its  sp.  gr.,  or  more  exactly  by  an  assay 
for  the  metal.  (See  Sbvum.)  Doee.  As  an  altera- 
tive, 1  to  3  gre.,  combined  with  opium  ;  as  a  pur- 
gative, 5  to  15  gra.  A  blue-pill  over  night,  and  a 
black  draught  in  the  morning,  is  a  popular  remedy 
in   bilious  complaints.     (See  Abernetht  Mkdi- 

CINP..) 

II.  (Collier.)  Mercury  and  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
of  each  3j  ;  confection  of  red  roses  3iij  ;  triturate 
as  before.  This  has  been  proposed  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  common  mercurial  pill.  The 
addition  of  only  a  few  grs.  of  the  above  oxide  of 
iron  to  1  oz.  of  conserve,  renders  it  capable  of  rap- 
idlv  killing  a  large  quantity  of  mercury. 

III.  (Tyson.)  Blue  o.xide  of  mercury  (prepared 
by  decompo!(iug  calomel  with  liquor  of  potassa,  to 
which  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia  has  been  added) 
3ij ;  confection  of  roses  3vj ;  powdered  chamomiles 
3j;  mix.  Also  proponed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
College  pill.  (Phorm.  Jour.) 

IV.  Stearine  3j  ;  rub  in  a  warm  mortar  till  it 
assumes  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  then  add 
mercury  3iv  ;  rub  till  ••  killed,"  and  further  add 
cAectioD  of  roses  and  wheat  flour,  of  each  3iij ; 


powdered  gum  3j.  (Pharm.  Jour.)  Another  pro- 
posed substitute  for  the  College  piU. 

V.  {Pil  Hydrargifroste,  P.  Cod.)  Mercury 
and  honey,  of  each  ovj  ;  triturate  till  the  gkibulcs 
are  extinguisbed,  then  add  aloes  3vj  ;  rhubarb  3iij ; 
scammony  3ij  ;  black  pepper  3j  ;  make  a  pill  mass. 
Contains  ^  mercury.  Alterative  and  aperient. 
Doee.  5  to  10  grains.  Belloete*e,  BarberomMoe^  aad 
Morelofe  pilU,  and  the  Pil  Hydrorgyri  Icxmrntee, 
(P.  £.  1744,)  and  the  Pil  MercurimUs,  (P.  L 
1746,)  are  similar. 

PILLS,  MORRISONS.  Prep^l,  {Morris 
9on*a  PilUt  No,  1.)  Aloes  and  cream  of  tartar, 
equal  parts ;  mucilage  q.  s.  to  form  a  pill  mass. — 
2.  {Morriwon'e  Pills,  No,  2.)  Gamboge  3ij  ;  aloes 
3iij  ;  colocynth  3j  ;  cream  of  tartar  3iv  ;  sirup  to 
mix.  Both  the  above  are  purgative;  the  latter 
strongly  so.     Do»e  of  either,  5  to  15  grik 

PILLS,  NAPOLEON'S  PECTORAL.  Prep. 
Ipecacuanha  30  gis. ;  powdered  squills  and  am- 
moniacum,  of  each  40  grs. ;  mucilage  to  mix  ;  di- 
vide into  24  pills.  It  is  said  that  the  above  wm  a 
favorite  remedy  with  the  late  emperor  of  Francs 
for  difficulty  of  breathing,  bronchitis,  and  vahous 
aflfections  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  Dooe.  2 
pills  night  and  mommg. 

PILLS,  OPIUM.  Syn.  Nigot  Piua  Am>. 
DVNE  Da  OnATB  Da  riL.  Opii  sive  Tubbaicjb, 
(P.  E.)  Opium  and  conserve  of  red  roses,  of  each 
1  part ;  sulphate  of  potash  3  parts ;  mix,  and  di- 
vide into  5-gr.  pills.  Doee.  1  or  2  pdls,  as  an 
anodyne  or  soporific.  Each  pill  contains  1  gr.  of 
opium. 

PILLS,  OPIUM  AND  SOAP.  Swn.  Com- 
pound Soap  Pills.  Laudanum,  (P.  h,  1 120.)  Pil. 
Saponace*,  (P.  L.  1745.)  P.  Opu,  (P.  h,  17f*d.) 
P.  Saponis  cum  Opio.  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  &.  P.  D.) 
PiLULA  Saponis  composfta,  (P.  L.  1^36.)  Prep 
(P.  L.)  Powdered  opium  jss ;  Castile  soap  51J ; 
beat  t<^ther.  An  excellent  anodyne  and  sopo- 
rific Doee.  3  to  10  grs.  Contains  one-fifth  dry 
opium. 

PILLS,  PECTORAL  Prep.  (Haggaft: 
Powdered  ipecacuanha,  and  squills,  of  each  3iv ; 
acetate  of  morphia  16  gre. ;  Castile  soap  Jj  ;  mil, 
and  divide  into  192  pills.  A  most  excellent  pec- 
toral.    Doee.  1  to  3,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

PILLS,  PETER'S.  Prep.  Aloes,  jalap,  scam- 
mony, and  gamboge,  of  each  3ij ;  calomel  3j  ;  beat 
into  a  mass  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  A  pow- 
erful cathartic. 

FILLS,  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Pii.  Rhmu  Prep 
(P.  E.)  Powde^  rhubarb  9  parts;  acetate  of 
potash  1  part ;  conserve  of  red  roses  5  parts  ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Stomachic  ;  purgative. 
Doee.  2  to  4  pills. 

PILUS,  RHUBARB,  (COMPOUND.)  Sym. 
Pil.  Riiei  comp.,  (P.  L  and  E.)  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L; 
Powdered  rhubarb  Jj  ;  powdered  aloes  3vj  ;  pow- 
dered myrrh  3iv  ;  Castile  soap  3j  ;  oil  of  caraway 
f  3ss ;  sirup  q.  s.  to  make  a  pill  mass. — 2.  (P.  1-1 
1839.)  Rhubarb  12  parts;  aloes  9  parts;  myrrh 
and  soap,  of  each  6  parts ;  confection  of  red  rosrs 
5  parts  ;  oil  of  peppermint  1  part ;  mix,  and  di- 
vide into  5-gr.  pills.— 3.  (P.  E.  1817.  Edimhmrgk 
Pills.)  As  the  liist,  but  beaten  up  with  sirup  of 
orangA  peel  iuMtead  of  conserve  of  roses.  •.•  All 
the  above  are  touic,  stomachic,  and  mildly  porga- 
Uve.     Dose.  10  to  20  grs. 
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PILLS  OF  RHUBARB  AND  IRON.  Syn, 
PiL.  RuiBi  ET  Ferri.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Dried  sul- 
phate of  iron  4  parts ;  extract  of  rhubarb  10  parts ; 
conserve  of  roses  5  P&rts ;  diyide  into  5  gr.  pills. 
Tonic ;  stomachic     Vote,  2  to  4  pills. 

PILLS,  RUDIUS'S.  Prep,  Colocynth  pulp 
3yj ;  agaric,  black  hellebore,  and  turpethum  root, 
of  each  Jss ;  cinnamon,  mace,  and  cloves,  of  each 
9ij  ;  rectified  spirit  Jx  ;  digest  4  days,  express  the 
tincture,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Formeriy  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  certain  ca« 
tbartics,  in  troublesome  constipation.  Dote,  5  to 
30grs. 

PILLS,  SADILLOTS  FEBRIFUGE.  Prep. 
Disulphate  of  quinine  13  grs. ;  powdered  opium  3 
gn. ;  confection  of  opium  10  gnt,  or  q.  s.  for  12 
pilla.  Do9e.  1  pill  every  hour  or  two,  in  the  inter- 
misBion  of.  an  ague. 

PILLS,  SAGAPENUM,  (COMPOUND.) 
SytL  PiL.  Saqapbni  comp.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Saga- 
penura  Jj ;  aloes  Zm  ;  sirup  of  ginger  q.  s.  Do9e. 
5  to  20  grs.,  as  a  stimulant  purgative  in  dyspepsia, 
with  flatulence. 

PILLS,  SCOTS.  Prep.  I.  Aloes  9  lbs.; 
jalap  3  Iba. ;  ginger  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  aniseed  1  ox. ; 
treacle  21  ex. ;  mix.--2.  Aloes  1  lb. ;  colocynth 
4  OS. ;  scammony  and  gamboge,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  oil 
of  aiuseed  2  dr. ;  mix  with  sirup,  and  divide  into  5 
gr.  pills.    A  good  purgative  pill. 

PILLS,  SCOTS.  (Ander9on'».)  Prep.  1. 
{PiL  Anderfonia,  P.  Cod.)  Aloes  and  gamboge,  of 
oach  3vj ;  oil  of  aniseed  3j ;  sirup  to  mix. — ^2.  Bar- 
badoes  aloes  1  lb. ;  jalap  4  oz. ;  black  hellebore  2 
;  subearbonate  of  potash  1  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  ^ 
;  sirup  q.  s.  The  last  is  a  good  purge,  but  the 
firat  is  the  most  powerful. 

PILLS,  SPEEDIMAN'S.  Prep.  Aloes  1  lb.; 
myrrh,  rhubarb,  and  extract  of  chamomile,  of 
oach  4  oz. ;  oil  of  chamomile  ^  oz. ;  mix.  An  ex- 
eellent  tonic  and  stomachic  purge. 

PILLS,  SQfUILL.  Syn.  Pil.  Scilla,  (P.  E.) 
PiL.  SciLLA  Comp.  (P.  L.  &,  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Powdered  squills  3j ;  ginger  and  ammoniacum,  of 
oach  3ij ;  soap  3iij  ;  sirup  q.  s. ;  mix.  An  excel- 
lent expectorant  and  diuretic  Dote.  5  to  20  grs., 
in  coughs,  chronic  bronchial  affections,  Slc  It 
floon  spoils. 

PILLS,  STARKEVS.  Prep.  Extract  of 
OfNum  Jiv ;  mineral  bezoar  and  nutmeg,  of  each 

Eij ;  saffron  and  Virginian  snake  root,  of  each  ^  ; 
itarkey's  soap  lb.  as ;  oil  of  sassafras  %m ;  tincture 
of  antimony  (old)  fjij;  mix.  Anodyne.  Do»e. 
3  to  10  grs. 

PILLS,  STOERCK'S.  Prep.  Extract  of 
hemlock  3j ;  ^wdered  hemlock  q.  s.  to  make  a 
pHl  mass;  divide  into  2-gr.  pills.  Doee.  1  to  4 
twice  a  day,  in  various  glandular  and  visceral  en- 
largements, pulmonary  affections,  cancer,  scrofula, 
neuralgia,  Sic 

PILLS,  8TORAX.  Syru  Pil.  STT»ACfs,  (P. 
E.)  Pil.  Sttracis  Comp.,  (P.  L.)  Prep,  (P.  L.) 
Strained  storax  3iij ;  powdered  opium  and  safiVon, 
of  each  3j  ;  mix.  Anodyne.  Doee.  5  to  10  grs., 
in  chronic  coughs,  &c. 

PILLS,  STRYCHNINE.  Syn.  Pil.  Strtch- 
91M.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Strychnia  2  grs. ;  con- 
oerve  of  roses  38B  ;  mix,  divide  into  24  pilla  and 
iilver  them. 

PILLS,  TANJORE.    Syn.  Eak  Iimu  Piua 


Carnatio  Snake  do.  Asiatic  Da  Pil.  Arsenici. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  White  arsenic  1  gr. ;  black  pep- 
per 12  gn. ;  triturate  well,  add  powdered  gum  2 
grs.,  and  water  q.  sl  to  make  a  pill  mass ;  divide 
into  15  fills.  Doee.  1  or  2  after  a  meal.  Com- 
monly employed  in  the  East  Indies  in  syphilis, 
elephantiasis,  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  as 
a  preventive  of  canine  madness. 

PILLS,  TONIC.  Prep.  1.  (Thomson.)— «. 
Rhubarb  and  ginger,  of  each  38s ;  extract  of 
chamomile  3j ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Doee.  2  or 
3  twice  a  day  in  dyspepsia  and  chlorosis — 6.  Ses- 

Suioxide  of  iron,  and  extract  of  hemlock,  of  each 
3  ;  divide  into  20  pills.  Dote.  1  or  2  twice  a  day 
in  fluor  albus  and  scrofula. — ^2.  (Collier.)  a.  Tar- 
trate of  iron  and  extract  of  gentian,  of  each  3j ; 
oil  of  cinnamon  2  drops ;  for  30  pills.  Dose.  3  to 
6,  3  or  4  times  a  day.  A  good  stomachic  tonic. — 
b.  Oxide  of  zinc  38s,  (or  sulphate  3j ;)  myrrh  3ij ; 
camphor  9j ;  confection  of  hips  to  mix ;  for  40 
pills.  Doee.  1  or  2  pills  3  times  a  day,  in  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  other  nervous  disorders,  debility,  &c. 
— 3.  Sulphate  of  iron,  ginger,  and  myrrh,  equal 
parts;  conserve  of  rwes  to  mix.  Divide  into  4 
gr.  pills.  Dote.  1  twice  a  day ;  m  debility,  Slc — 
4.  Powdered  myrrh  and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each 
3j ;  sulphate  of  quinine  38s ;  powdered  cansicum 
15  grs.;  conserve  to  mix;  divide  into  60  pilla. 
Dose.  1  or  2  twice  or  thrice  a  day  in  debility,  dy^ 
pepsia,  ague,  Slc* — 5.  (PiL  Toniem  Baeheri,  P. 
Cod.)  .Ajkaluie  extract  of  hellebore,  and  extract 
of  myrrh,  of  each  3ij  ;  powdered  holy  thistle  3j ; 
mix  and  divide  into  4-gr.  pills. — 6.  (PiL  Toniem 
Stahlii)  Powdered  iron  filings,  gum  ammoniacum, 
and  extract  of  leaser  centaury,  (chironia  ceutau- 
rium,)  of  each  3i ;  sirup  of  fumitory  q.  s.  to  mix. 

PILLS,  VERATRIA-  Syn.  Pil.  Veratria 
Prep.  (Tumbull.)  Veratria  1  gr. ;  extract  of  hen- 
bane and  liquorice  powder,  of  each  12  gn. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  12  pills.  Doee.  1  every  3  hours ; 
in  dropsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  paralysis,  nervous 
palpitations,  6lc. 

PILLS,  WARD'S  ANTIMONIAL.  Prep. 
Glass  of  antimony,  finely  levigated,  4  oz. ;  dragoirs 
blood  1  oz. ;  mountain  wine  q.  s.  to  make  a  mass ; 
divide  into  l^-gr.  pills.     Emetic. 

PILLS,  WORM.  Syn.  Pii.  Vrrmifuos  vel 
ANTHBLHiNTiOiB.  Prep*  1*  (Poschier.)  Ethereal 
extract  of  malefem  30  drops ;  extract  of  dandelion 
3j ;  powdered  gum  q.  s.  for  30  pills.  Doee.  6  to 
20  or  more,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  a  strong 
dose  of  castor  oil. — 2.  Calomel  ^;  sugar  Jiss; 
mucilage  to  mix ;  divide  into  240  pills.  Dose.  1 
or  2  over  night  followed  by  a  strong  dose  of  castor 
oil  early  the  next  morning. — 3.  Gamboge  8  ^rrs. ; 
calomel  5  grs. ;  mucilage  to  mix.  For  a  mormng's 
dose. 

PIMARIC  ACID,  obtamed  by  Laurent  from 
the  turpentine  of  pinus  maritima,  by  the  action  of 
hot  alcohol.  By  distillation  in  vacuo  it  yields  py- 
romarie  acid,  and  under  ordinary  pressure  pima- 
rone.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  o«o- 
marie  acid. 

PIMENTIC  ACID.    Heavy  oil  of  punento. 

PINIC  ACID.  The  portion  of  common  white 
resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  *883. 

PINK,  BROWN.  Prep.  French  berries  and 
peariash,  of  each.l  lb. ;  fustic  chips  ^  lb. ;  water 
1^  gallons;  boil  in  n  tin  or  pewter  veael,  and 
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■train  through  flannel  while  hot;  then  dinolve 
alum  1^  lbs.,  in  hot  water  2^  gallons,  and  add  the 
■olution  to  the  strained  decoction  as  long  as  a  sedi- 
ment falls ;  wash  the  latter,  drain  and  dry.  Some 
peraons  omit  the  fustic.  IJted  as  a  yellow^fngment 
Is  a  fine  glasing  color  when  ground  in  linseed  and 
used  with  drying  oil. 

PINK,  DUTCH.  Prtp.  French  berries  1  Ih.; 
turmeric  ^  lb. ;  alum  ^  lb. ;  water  1  ^  gallon ;  boil 
i  an  hour,  strain,  evaporate  to  2  quarts,  add  whit- 
ing 3  lbs.,  and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat  Starch  or 
white  lead  m  sometimes  employed  instead  of  whit- 
ing, to  give  it  a  body.  Golden  yellow.  Used  as 
a  pigment. 

PINK  DYE.  Prep,  Washed  safllowers  2  ox. ; 
Bubcarbonate  of  potash  3  dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  7  oz. ; 
digest  2  hours,  add  water  1  lb. ;  digest  for  3  hours 
more,  and  add  lemon  juice  q.  s.  to  strike  a  rose  color. 
Uatd  as  a  cosmetic  and  to  dye  silk  stockings. 

PINK,  ENGLISR  Syn.  Light  Pink.  Fn- 
pared  like  Dutch  pink,  but  with  more  whitmg. 

PINK,  ROSE.  Whiting  colored  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  firasil  wood  and  peariash.  A  very  pretty 
color,  but  does  not  stand,  ^t  is  always  kept  in  the 
damp  state.  The  color  may  be  varied  by  substi- 
tuting alum  for  peariash,  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  spirits  of  tin. 

PINK  SAUCERS.  Prep.  WeU  washed  saf- 
fiower  8  oz.;  carbonate  of  soda  2  ox.;  water  8 

S lions ;  infuse,  strain,  add  French  chalk,  scraped 
e  with  Dutch  rushes,  4  lbs. ;  mix  well,  and  pre- 
cq>itate  the  color  on  it  by  adding  a  solution  of  tar- 
taric acid;  collect  the  red  powder,  drain,  add  a 
very  small  quantity  of  gum,  and  apply  the  paste 
to  the  saucers.  Less  chalk  may  be  used  for  a  very 
fine  article. 

PIPERINE.  Syru  Pipkrina.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.) 
Treat  alcoholic  extract  of  black  pepper  with  a  so- 
lution of  potash,  (1  to  100  ;)  wash  the  residue  with 
water,  dissolve  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  let  it  evapo- 
rate spontaneously.  White,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
fusible,  and  crystalline ;  reddened  by  oil  of  vitriol. 
It  has  been  given  iji  doses  of  6  to  12  gra.  in  inter- 
mittent fevera. 

PITCH,  BURGUNDY.  Syru  Pix  Bdroun- 
DiCA.  Pix  Abibtina,  (P.  L.)  "The  true  Burgun- 
dy pitch,  so  often  prescribed  for  plasteni,  intended 
to  produce  a  mild  counter-irritation,  is  the  resin  of 
the  pinus  abiee.  It  appears  that  the  importation 
of  tliis  Rubetance  has  for  some  years  past  been 
gradually  lessening  in  amount,  in  consequence  of 
the  substitution  for  it  of  a  factitious  pitch,  made  by 
melting  common  resin  together  with  linseed-oil, 
and  coloring  the  mass  with  annotto.  Mr.  Cooley, 
in  *  The  Chemist,'  July,  1844,  says,  this  is  well 
known  among  manufacturing  druggists,  the  small- 
est difference  of  price  inducing  those  gentlemen  to 
substitute  the  spurious  for  the  genume  articft. — 
*The  physiological  action  of  the  two  articles  is 
considerably  dilerent,  since  Burgundy  pitch  acts 
upon  the  skin  as  a  powerful  local  irritant,  exciting 
a  slight  degree  of  inflammation,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  producing  a  pimply  eruption,  and  an  ex- 
udation of  purulent  matter  from  the  cuticle  on 
which  it  is  applied.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  efiects 
when  employed  as  a  plaster  in  all  cases  where 
warmth,  support,  and  long  adhesion  to  the  skin 
are  desirable,  and  in  the  latter  quality  no  substance 
equals  it    I  have  worn  a  pure  Burgundy  pitch- 


plaster  on  my  ohest  -from  November  uatfl  the  fi>l- 
lowing  April,  and  it  was  still  adheaive.  The  fac- 
titious Burgundy  pitch  has  similar  properties,  bat 
in  an  immensely  lees  degree.*  We  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  our  abhorrence  of  such  practices  ai 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  qmriooa  drogp." 
(Lancet) 

The  article  above  alluded  to  is  made  by  meltiii| 
good  yellow  resin  1  cwt,  with  linaoed  oil  1  gallon, 
and  palm  oil  (bright)  q.  s.  to  color.  The  mass  ii 
next  allowed  to  c<x>l  considerably,  and  then  pulled 
with  the  hands  in  the  same  way  as  lead  plaster  ii 
treated,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  Uauddexs  or 
"  stands'*  for  use.  The  pulling  or  working  destroyi 
the  tranalucency  of  the  ream,  and  imparts  ths 
opacity  of  foreign  «Burgundy  pitch.  Water  may 
be  employed  to  oool.it  down.  Annotto  is  oftsa 
substituted  for  palm  oil  as  a  coloring.  The  addi- 
tion of  some  of  the  droppings  or  bottoms  of  Can- 
ada balsam,  Cbio  turpentine,  oil  of  joniper,  &«., 
will  render  this  article  equal  to  foreign  pitch ;  but 
in  commerce  this  is  never  attempted,  the  aim  be- 
ing only  the  production  of  a  lively  color  witk 
moderate  toughness.  A  common  melting-pan  and 
fire  (if  clean  and  carefully  managod)  will  succeed 
sufllciently;  but,  of  coune,  both  for  aafety  and 
convenience,  steam  is  preferable,  and,  on  the  laigt 
scale,  almost  indispensable.  A  good  workmu 
will  pull  and  put  into  stands  or  casks  aboat  5  cut 
daily,  or  from  1  cwt  to  3  owt  in  bladdeia,  the 
latter  quantity  depending  on  the  aise  of  the  blad- 
ders ;  the  small  bladdem  oocupying  much  longer, 
from  the  greater  loss  of  time  in  tying,  cntting,  &e. 

PITTACALL.  (From  mm,  pitek,  and  kmUs, 
bemutifuL)  A  substance  resembling  indigo,  ob- 
tained by  Reichenbach  from  a  certain  portion  of 
oil  of  tar,  by  the  action  of  baryta.  It  gives  a  fut 
blue  dye  to  cotton  mordanted  with  tin  and  alum. 

PLASTER.  Syn,  Emplasihum,  (La/.,  from 
enKXaoffUf  to  spread  upon,)  Plasters  are  external 
applications  that  possess  sufiScient  oonsistMice  not 
to  adhere  to  the  fingers  when  cold,  but  which  be- 
come soft  and  adhesive  at  the  temperature  of  the 
human  body.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  unc- 
tuous substances  united  to  metallic  oxides,  or  pow- 
ders, or  to  wax,  or  resin.  Plasteia  are  usually 
formed  while  warm  into  ^  lb.  rolls,  about  8  <tf  9 
inches  long,  and  wrapped  in  paper.  When  want- 
ed for  use,  a  little  is  melted  off  the  roll  by  meani 
of  a  heated  iron  spatula,  and  spread  upon  leather, 
linen,  or  silk.  The  leas  adhesive  plasters,  when 
spread,  are  usually  surrounded  with  a  margin  of 
resin  plaster  to  make  them  adhere.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  plasters,  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  « 
steam  should  alone  be  employed.  On  the  large 
scale,  well  cleaned  and  polished  copper,  or  tinned 
copper  pans,  surrounded  with  iron  jackets,  supplied 
with  high-pressure  steam,  are  used  for  this  par- 
pose.  The  resins  and  gum  resins  that  enter  into 
their  composition,  should  be  previously  purified  by 
straining.  After  the  ingredients  are  mixed  and 
the  mass  has  acquired  sufficient  consistence  \ff 
cooling,  portions  of  it  are  taken  in  the  handf 
anointed  with  a  little  olive  oil,  and  well  pulled  or 
worked  till  it  becomes  solid  enough  to  form  into 
rolls.  To  promote  the  cooUng  of  the  plaster  it  ii 
usual  to  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  and  to  expoee  it 
to  the  action  of  the  fluid  by  working  it  about. 
after  which  it  must  be  well  pulled  in  the  handi  to 
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remove  the  water.  Many  plasters,  as  those  of 
lead  and  resin,  derive  much  of  their  whiteness  and 
beauty  from  this  treatment  White  plasters  are 
not,  however,  always  the  best,  but  they  are  those 
which  are  most  admired  and  sought  after. 

PLASTER,  AMMONIACUM.  Syn,  Em- 
PLASTRUM  Ammoniaci,  (P.  L.  £.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
L.)  Ammoniacum  (strained)  Jv ;  distilled  vmegar 
Jviij  ;  dissolve  and  evaporate.  The  P.  D.  orders 
▼inegar  of  squills  ^  pint  Adhesive,  stimulant, 
and  resolvent     In  scrofula,  indolent  swellings, 

PLASTER,  AMMONIACUM  AND  MER- 
CURY. Syn.  Emp.  Ahmoniaci  cum  HrnRAaGT- 
mo,  (P.  L.  &>  D.)  £.  Ammon.  bt  Htdrarotri, 
(P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Olive  oil  3j ;  heat  it  in  a 
mortar,  add  flowers  of  sulphur  8  grs. ;  triturate, 
add  mercury  Jiij  ;  again  triturate  till  the  globules 
are  extingubhed,  then  add  it  to  ammoniacum 
^strained)  lb.  j,  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  mix 
welL  Ab  the  last,  but  more  powerful.  *f^*  This 
plaster  cannot  be  rolled  till  considerably  cooled, 
and  must  not  be  put  into  water. 

II.  (WhoUsali)  Mercury  38  OK. ;  prepared  te- 
vmm  i  Ibi ;  triturate  as  last,  and  add  the  mixture 
to  strained  ammoniacum  10  lbs.  Fine  blue  color 
and  quickly  made. 

PLASTER,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Stomach 
Plaster.  Emp.  Aromaticum.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Strained  frankincense  (thut)  Jiij  ;  beeswax  Jss ; 
melt,  and  when  considerably  cooled,  add  powdered 
cinnamon  3vj  ;  oils  of  allspice  and  lemons,  of  each 
3ij.  *«*  Must  not  be  put  into  water.  Stimu- 
lant ;  applied  over  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia,  pain, 
nausea,  flatulence,  Ac.    Some  add  camphor  oj. 

PLASTER,  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn.  Emp.  As- 
SAPCBTiDiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Lead  plaster  and  strained 
asafoetida,  of  each,  Jij ;  strained  galbanum  and 
beeswax,  of  each,  ^ ;  melt  together.  *«*  Must 
not  be  put  into  water.  Antispasmodic.  Applied 
to  the  stomach  or  abdomen  in  hysteria,  or  to  the 
iHiest  in  hooping-cough. 

PLASTER,  BELLADONNA.  Syn.  Emp. 
BBLLADONNiE,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Ex- 
tract of  deadly  nightshade  Jiss ;  resin  plaster, 
melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  Jiij ;  mix.  A  powerful 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic ;  in  neuralgia  and 
rheumatic  pains,  and  as  an  application  to  painful 
tumors.  The  plaster  of  the  shops  is  usually  defi- 
cient in  extract  The  following  is  a  form  I  have 
seen  used  in  the  wholesale  trade  :^ — Lead  plaster 
and  resin  plaster,  of  each,  2^  lbs. ;  extract  of  bel- 
ladonna 1}  lbs.  This  plaster  must  not  be  pulled 
in  water. 

PLASTER,  BURGUNDY  PITCH.  Syn. 
Cephalic  plaster.  Emp.  cephalicum,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  Emp.  Picis  Burgundicc,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
Emp.  Picis  comp.,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824.)  Emp.  Pi- 
cis, (P.  L.  1836,  &  P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bur- 
gundy pitch  lb.  ij  ;  resin  of  the  spruce  fir  (thus) 
lb.j;  yellow  rosin  and  beeswax,  of  each,  ^y  ; 
melt,  add  olive  oil  and  water,  of  each,  5>j  ;  ox- 
pressed  oil  of  mace  ^  ;  and  boil  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. Stimulant  and  counter-irritant  Applied 
to  the  chest  in  pulmonary  af&ctions,  to  the  jomts 
in  rheumatism,  and  to  the  loins  in  lumbago.  It  is 
a  good  warm  plaster  to  wear  on  the  chest  during 
wmter.  *«*  The  pitch  plaster  of  the  shops  is 
made  as  follows :  Factitious  Burgundy  pitch,  bright 


colored,  42  lbs. ;  palm  oil  (bright)  |  lb. ;  beeswax 
(bright)  5  lbs. ;  melt,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add 
oil  of  mace  6  oz. ;  oil  of  nutmeg  1  oz. 

PLASTER,  CANTHARIDES.  Syn.  Bus- 
TBRiifo  Plaster.  Emp.  Lyttje,  (P.  L.  1809.) 
Emp.  Cantharidis,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep^— 1.  (P. 
L.)  Wax  plaster  \h.  iss ;  lard  lb.  ss  ;  melt,  and  when 
considerably  cooled,  add  finely  powdered  Spanish 
flies  lb.  j,  and  stir  UU  stifE^2.  (P.  E.)  Cantharides, 
resin,  beeswax,  and  suet,  of  each,  Jij ;  mix  as  last 
Used  to  raise  blisters.  It  should  be  spread  on  lea- 
ther with  a  cold  knife,  and  surrounded  with  a 
margin  of  resin  plaster.  A  piece  of  thin  muslin  or 
tissue  paper  is  usually  placed  between  the  plastar 
and  the  skin  to  prevent  absorption. — 3.  {Whole* 
sale.)  Flies  and  yellow  rosin,  of  each,  6  lbs.; 
suet  10  lbs.;  beeswax  and  lard,  of  each,  4  lbs. 
*^*  The  above  should  be  rolled  in  starch  powder, 
and  not  with  oil. 

PLASTER,  CANTHARIDES,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Emp.  Cantharidis  comp.  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Venice  turpentine  Jivss ;  Burgundy  pitch 
and  cantharides,  of  each,  fiij ;  beeswax  3j ;  ver- 
digris |8B ;  black  pepper  and  powder  mustard,  of 
each,  oij  :  mix.     Stronger  than  the  last 

PLASTER,  COURT.  Syn.  Sticking  Plas- 
TER.  Emp.  ADHEsnruM  Anglicum,  (Ph.  Bor.) 
Prep,  1.  (Paris.)  Black  silk  or  sarsenet  is  strained 
and  brushed  over  10  or  12  times  with  the  follow- 
ing composition : — Balsam  (gum)  of  benzoin  ^  ox. ; 
rectified  spirit  6  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  a  separate  ves- 
sel dissolve  1  oz.  of  isinglass  in  as  little  water  as 
possible ;  strain  each  solution,  mix,  and  decant  the 
clear.  It  is  applied  warm.  When  the  last  coat  is 
quite  dry,  a  finishing  coat  must  be  given  with  a 
solution  of  4  oz.  of  Ohio  turpentine  in  6  oz.  of 
tincture  of  benzoiuw^}.  Isin^^lass  1  oz. ;  dissolve 
in  proof  spirit  12  oz. ;  add  tmcture  of  benzoin  2 
oz. ;  give  5  or  6  coats,  and  finbh  ofi*  as  last — 3. 
Isinglass  1  oz. ;  water  3  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  tincture 
of  benzoin  1  oz. ;  apply  as  above,  and  finish  off* 
with  a  coat  of  tincture  of  benzoin  or  tincture  of 
balsam  of  Peru.  *«*  Goldbeate.is*  skin  is  now  fre- 
quently substituted  for  sarsenet 

PLASTER,  CUMIN.  Syn.  Emp.  cyminl  E. 
cuMiNi.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1824.)  Burgundy  pitch  lb.iij ; 
beeswax  Jiij  ;  melt,  and  add  cumin  seeds,  caraway 
do.,  and  laurel  berries,  (all  in  fine  powder,)  of  each 
Jiij ;  water  and  olive  oil,  of  each  f  Jiss. — 2.  Yellow 
rosin  7  lbs.;  beeswax  and  linseed  oil,  of  each, 
^  lb. ;  powdered  cumin  and  caraway  seeds,  of 
each,  7  oz.;  mix.  Discutient;  applied  to  the 
stomach  and  belly  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulence, 
and  also  to  indolent  tumors. 

PLASTER,  GALBANUM.  Syn.  Yellow 
Diachylon.  Gum  do.  Emp.  Galbani  comp.,  (P. 
L.  1824.)  Emp.  Galbani,  (P.  L.  1836  &.  P.  D.) 
E.'  GuMMosuM,  (P.  E.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.)  Lead 
plaster  lb.  iij ;  resin  of  spruce  fir  Jiij ;  melt,  add 
common  turpentine  (Venice)  3x ;  strained  galba- 
num l^viij. — 2.  (WholetaU.)  Lead  plaster  42  lbs. ; 
yellow  rosin  12  lbs. ;  strained  galbanum  2  lbs. ; 
strained  asafcBtida  1  oz.  Stimulant  and  resol- 
vent 

PLASTERS,  ISSUE.  Syn.  Sparadrapum 
PRO  FoNTicuLis.  Prep.  Beeswax  lb.  ss  ;  Bur- 
gundy pitch  and  Chio  turpentine,  of  each  Jiv ; 
vermilion  and  orris  powder,  of  each  Jj  ;  musk  4 
gn. ;  melt,  spread  upon  linon,  polish  with  a  smooth 
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piece  of  glaai  moiatened  with  water,  and  cat  into 
pieces. 

PLASTER,  KENNEDY'S  CORN.  Trtf. 
Wax  lb.  j ;  Venice  turpentine  fiv ;  verdigris  Jiss  ; 
spread  on  cloth,  cut,  polish,  and  put  13  bits  into 
each  box. 

PLASTER,  LEAD.  Syn,  Diachtlom. 
Whitb  do.  Simplb  do.  Diapalmb.  Duohtix>n 
SIMPLEX,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Emp.  commune,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  E.  LrTHAaGTEi,  (P.  L.  1788,  P.  E.  &,  D.) 
Emp.  Plumbi,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Trt^^ 
I.  (P.  L.)  Finely-powdered  litharge  lb.  vj ;  olive 
oil  1  gallon ;  water  1  quart ;  boil  to  Uie  consistence 
of  a  plaster,  adding  more  water  if  required. 

IL  (P.  E.)  Litharge  Jv ;  olive  oil  f  Jxij ;  water 
f  Jiij.     As  last 

II L  (Otto  Kohnke.)  For  each  pound  of  litharge 
employed,  add  \  pint  of  colorless  vinegar*  (each 
ounce  of  which  is  capable  of  saturaUnff  Sss  of 
carbonate  of  potash ;)  boil  until  all  moistuie  b 
evaporated,  and  until  only  a  few  strie  of  litharge 
rise  to  the  surface,  then  remove  the  heat,  add 
gradually  |  to  |  as  much  vinegar  as  before,  and 
boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

IV.  (H^Ao/esa2«.)— a.  Genoa  oil  60  lbs. ;  litharge 
30  lbs. ;  water  2  or  3  gallons.— 6.  Oil  70  lbs. ; 
litharge  30  lbs. ;  water  2  or  3  gallons. 

Remarks.  The  London  College  orders  too  little 
oil  The  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  forms  produce 
beautiful  plasters,  and  so  does  the  third,  provided 
enough  oil  be  used.  The  proper  proportion  of 
.^litharge  is  1  lb.  to  every  2^  lbs.  of  oU,  (C.  Watt,) 
and  without  this  is  used,  the  plaster  speedily  gets 
hard  and  brittle,  and  loses  its  adhesiveness.  The 
process  consists  in  putting  the  water  and  litharge 
mto  a  clean  and  polished  tinned-copper  or  copper 
pan,  mixing  them  well  together  with  a  spatula, 
adding  the  oil,  and  boiling  with  constant  stirring 
till  the  plaster  is  brittle,  when  thoroughly  cold. 
This  process  usually  occupies  from  4  to  5  hours, 
but  by  adopting  the  third  formula,  an  excellent 
plaster  may  be  made  in  15  or  20  minutes.  To 
render  this  plaster  very  white,  it  is  usual  to  sub- 
mit it  to  laborious  pulling. 

Use.  As  a  simple  strapping,  but  principally  as  a 
basis  for  other  plasters. 

PLASTER,  MELILOT.  Syru  Emp.  Meu- 
LOTi.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Fresh  melilot,  chop- 
ped small,  lb.  vj  ;  suet  lb.  iij  ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain 
with  pressure,  and  add  yellow  rosin  \h.  viij  ;  bees- 
wax lb.  iv.  Stimulant  Used  to  dress  biistere, 
&c.  The  greater  portion  of  this  plaster  in  the 
shops  is  colored  with  verdigris,  and  is  frequently 
made  without  the  herb.  I  have  seen  the  follow- 
ing form  used  in  the  wholesale  trade: — Yellow 
rosin  18  lbs. ;  green  ointment  4^  lbs.;  yellow 
wax  3  lbs. ;  finely-powdered  verdigris  to  give  a 
deep-green  color. 

PLASTER,  MERCURIAL.  Syn.  Emp. 
HvDRAROYRi,  (P.  L.  &..  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Lead 
plaster  lb.j;  melt,  add  mercury  Jiij,  previously 
•'  killed"  by  trituration  with  balsam  of  sulphur 
f3j. — 2.  (Wholesale.)  Mercury  7  lbs.;  prepared 
sevum  i  lb. ;  triturate  till  the  globules  disappear, 
and  add  it  to  lead  plaster,  melted  by  a  gentle 
heat  36  lbs. ;  stir  well  togfother.  Very  fine  blue  or 
lead  color.  Used  as  a  discutient  in  glandular  en- 
largements, and  other  swellings ;  and  also  applied 
-over  the  hepatic  regions  in  liver  complaints. 


PLASTER,  OPIUM.  Syn.  Emp.  Opn,  (P.  L 
E.dLD.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Lead  plaster  lb.  j ; 
melt,  add  powdered  thus  Jiij ;  mix,  and  further 
add  powdered  opium  {as ;  water  f  Jviij,  and  bcfl 
to  a  proper  consistence.  The  other  Colleges  omit 
the  water,  and  use  Bui^gundy  pitch  for  thw. 
Used  as  an  anodyne. 

H.  {Wholesale.)  Lead  plaster  10  Uis.;  yellow 
resin  30  ox. ;  powdered  opium  4  ox. 

PLASTER,  OXIDE  OF  IRON.  Syn.  Ibm 
Piaster.  Feankincenbb  do.  STRENOTBEiriiio 
Da  Emp.  Roborans.  E.  Fbbju  Oxtdl  E. 
Ferri,  (P.  E.)  E.  TmrRis,  (P.  D.)  iVep.  L 
(P.  E.)  Lead  plaster  Jiij ;  yellow  rosin  3v} ;  beas. 
wax  3iij ;  melt  together,  then  add  red  oxide  ef 
iron  ^,  previously  triturated  with  oUve  oil  f  Stiia. 

IL  (P.  L.  1788.)  Thus  lb. as;  dragon's  blood 
Jiij  ;  lead  plaster  \h.  ij. 

IIL  (Wholesale.)  Lead  plaotor  (dry)  73  lln; 
powdered  yellow  reein  12  lbs.;  crocus  maitii 
(lively  colored)  14  lbs.;  dive  oil  1  qnart  Inn 
plaster  is  strengthening  and  stimuUnl,  and  ein- 
ployed  as  a  mechanical  support  in  muscular  re- 
laxation, weakneoi  of  the  joints^  dbc.,  cepeciilly 
by  public  dancersi 

PLASTER,  OXYCROCEUBL  Syn.  En^ 
OxTCBOcEUM.  Prep^—l.  (P.  £.  1744.)  Bees- 
wax lb.  j ;  black  pitch  and  strained  galbanmn,  of 
each  lb.  as ;  melt,  and  add  Vemce  turpentine^ 
powdered  myrrh,  and  olibannm,  of  each  ^j; 
powdered  saffion  ;ij.--S.  (Wholesale.)  Blad^ 
pitch  9  lbs. ;  black  rosin  10^  lbs. ;  beeswax  and 
lard,  of  each  2^  lbs.;  melt  together.  Warm; 
discutient 

PLASTER,  PARACELSUS.  Syn.  Emp. 
Sttpticum.  Prep.  Lead  plaster  28  lbs. ;  galbanom 
plaster  2  lbs. ;  powdered  white  eanelia,  and  gum 
thus,  of  each  1  ^  lb. ;  melt  together. 

PLASTER,  RED  LEAD.  Syn.  Emp.  c 
MiNia  Made  as  lead  plaster,  but  with  red  lead 
instead  of  litharge.  If  boiled  to  perfect  drynees  it 
forms  the  Emp.  i  minio  fuscum.  Lead  plaiter, 
colored  with  red  lead,  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

PLASTER,  RESIN.  Syn.  Adhesivb  Plastkk. 
Baynton's  Da  Emp.  REsiNiS,  (P.  L.)  E.  Rehx- 
osuM,  (P.  E.)  E.  Lythabgvbi  cum  Rbsina,  (P. 
D.)  E.  Adiiesivum.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Lrad 
plaster  (dry)  Ibw  iij  ;  melt,  and  add  yellow  resra 
(powdered)  lb.  ss.  Principally  used  as  a  strap- 
ping  for  dressing  ulcers,  retaining  the  lips  ef  coti 
and  wounds  in'  contact,  Slc — ^2.  (Wholesale.) 
Lead  plaster  (dry)  60  lbs.;  pale  yellow  renn 
(powdered)  10  lbs. 

PLASTER,  SOAP.  Syn.  Emp.  Sapo'^is. 
(P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L)  Litharge  piaster 
lb.  iij  ;  soap  (white)  sliced  lb.  ss  ;  melt  together, 
and  boil  to  a  proper  consistence.  If  it  contains 
water  it  will  crumble.  Discutient ;  in  abrasions,  ke. 

PLASTER,  SOAP.  (COMPOUND.)  Sya. 
Emp.  Saponis  oomp.  vel  adh^srens.  Prep,  (P.  D.) 
Soap  plaster  Jij  ;  resin  plaster  Jiij  ;  melt  together. 
Used  in  abrasions,  &c  *«*  Neither  of  the  above 
must  be  put  into  water. 

PLASTER,  VERDIGRIS.  Syn.  Com 
Plaster.  Emp.  i^ROOiNis.  Prep.  (P.  Cod) 
Wax  4  oz. ;  Burgundy  pitch  2  ox. ;  melt,  add 
Venice  turpentine  and  powdered  verdigris,  of  each 
1  oz. 

PLASTER,  WARMING.    Syn.  Emp.  Calb- 
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TACIKNB.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Burgundy  pitch  7 
parts ;  melt,  and  add  plaster  o(  cantharides  1 
fMul.  Some  add  a  little  camphor.  Stimulant  and 
nibefacient  Uted  in  chest  complaints,  local 
pains,  &€. 

PLASTER,  WAX.  Sffn.  Simple  Plastbr. 
Emp.  Attiuhbns.  E.  Simplex,  (P.  E.)  E.  Cera, 
(P.  L.)  Prep.  (P.L.)  Yellow  wax  and  suet,  of 
each  lb.  iij ;  yellow  resin  lb»  j ;  melt  and  strain.  A 
ample  dreenng. 

PLATINIZING.  Proe.  I.  {In  the  moitt 
way.)  Solid  chloride  of  platinum  1  part,  is  dis- 
solved m  water  100  parts,  and  to  this  solution  is 
added  common  salt  8  parts ;  or  still  better,  1  part 
of  platino-chloride  of  ammonia  and  8  parts  of  hy- 
drochlorate  of  ammonia  are  placed  in  a  flat  porce- 
lain vesMl.  33  to  40  parts  of  water  poured  over  it, 
the  whole  heated  to  boUing,  and  the  vessels  of 
copper  or  brass,  perfectly  bright,  are  placed  there- 
in. They  will  be  covered  in  a  few  seconds  with 
a  brilliant  and  firmly-adhering  layer  of  platina. 

II.  (By  the  Electrotype.) — a.  Proceed  as  di- 
rected under  Voltaic  Gilding,  but  make  use  of  a 
dilute  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  soda  and 
platinum.  Three  immernons  suffice  ;  between 
each  immernon  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  surface 
with  fine  linen,  rubbing  rather  briskly,  after  which 
it  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  levigated 
chalk.  When  copper  has  been  gilded  in  the 
fJDoist  way,  the  gilt  surface  has  not  always  a 
beautiful  tint;  but  if  the  copper  be  previously 
covered  with  a  pellicle  of  platina,  a  very  beauti- 
ful golden  surface  may  be  produced.  (M.  Bo- 
cttffer.) 

^  6.  (M.  Ruolz.)  As  the  third  process  of  voltaic 
piding,  (p.  335,)  but  using  double  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum and  potassium,  diswlved  m  caustic  potassa. 
This  solution  allows  of  platinizing  with  the  same 
facility  and  promptitude  as  in  gilding  or  silvering. 
*«*  Manufacturing  and  operative  chemists  will 
find,  in  this  process,  a  means  of  procuring  large 
capsules  of  platinized  brass,  which  combine  cheap- 
Bess  with  the  necessary  resistance  to  saline  or 
acid  solutions.  1  millegramme  of  platinum  is 
capable  of  perfectly  covenng  50  square  millimetres, 
which  corresponds  to  a  thickness  of  1 -100,000th 
of  a  miilim^trek  Platinum,  thus  applied,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  crude  solution  of  platinum  ore, 
OS  the  metals  which  accompany  it  do  not  injure 
the  efiect     (Dumas.) 

PLATINUM.  Syn.  Platina,  (from  plata. 
Span,  filver.)  A  heavy,  white-colored  metal, 
chiefly  imported  from  South  America,  where  it  is 
Ibund  in  a  granular  form,  associated  with  some 
other  rare  metals.  It  has  the  sp.  gr.  21*25  to 
31'5  after  forging,  bemg  the  heaviest  metal 
known,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness,  and 
power  of  resisting  heat,  and  acid  menstrua. 
Crude  platinum  ts  purified  by  solution  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  somewhat  dilute,  precipitation  by 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  exposing  the  precipitate 
to  a  violent  heat  The  metal  reduced  in  an  ag- 
glutinated state,  may  be  rendered  more  compact 
by  pressure  while  red  hot  Platinum  undergoes 
no  change  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  or  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge,  and  is  not  at- 
tacked by  any  of  the  pure  acids,  but  is  dissolved 
by  chlorine  and  nitromuriatic  acid,  though  with 
more  difficulty  than  gold.    Spongy  and  powdered 
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platinum  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  caus- 
ing the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases. 
Platinum  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  de- 
oxidizing substances  under  the  form  of  a  black 
powder,  which  has  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen, 
and  again  imparting  it  to  combustible  substances, 
and  thus  causing  their  oxidation.  In  this  way 
alcohol  and  pyroxiiic  spirit  may  be  converted  into 
the  acetic  and  formic  acids,  &c.  (See  Acbtic 
Acid.) — Oxide  or  Protoxidb  of  Platinum  is  ob- 
tained by  digesting  protochloride  of  platinum  in  a 
solution  of  pure  potassa  in  very  slight  excess.  It 
dissolves  slowly  in  the  acids,  forming  9alt»  of 
platinum. — The  Binoxiob,  Deutoxide,  or  Per- 
oxide, by  exactly  decomposing  the  sulphate  of 
the  binoxide  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  adding 
pure  soda  to  the  filtered  solution,  so  as  to  precipi- 
tate only  half  the  oxide.  (Berzelius.) — The 
Sesquioxide,  by  heating  fulminating  platinum  in 
nitrous  acid.  (E.  Davy.) — The  Protochloride, 
by  heating  the  bichloride  to  about  450°  ;  greenish 
gray. — ^The  Bichloride,  by  evaporating  the  nitro- 
muriatic solution  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat ; 
red. — The  Protiodide,  by  digesting  the  proto- 
chloride in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium ; 
black.  (Lassaigne.) — ^The  Periodidb,  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  potassium  on  a  weak  solution  of 
the  bichloride  ;  black.  (Lassaigne.) — The  Pro- 
TosuLPHURET,  by  heating  the  yellow  amrooniacal 
chloride  with  |  its  weight  of  sulphur  in  a  retort — 
The  BisuLPHURBT,  by  dropping  a  solution  of  the 
bichloride  into  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium.— Fulminating  Platinum,  by  acting  on  sul- 
phate of  platinum  with  ammonia  in  slight  ex- 
cess.— The  Platino-bichloride  of  Potassium, 
by  mixing  solutions  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  evaporating  ;  a  yellow 
powder,  or  small  octohedrons. — The  Platino- 
bichloride  OF  Sodium,  as  the  last. — ^The  Platino- 
bichloride  OF  Ammonia,  by  precipitating  a  strong 
solution  of  the  bichloride  by  a  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac ;  an  insoluble  yellow  powder. — The  Pla- 
tino-protochlorides  are  prepared  in  a  similar 
way. — Platina-mohr  is  obtained  by  melting  pla- 
tina ore  with  twice  its  weight  of  zinc,  powdering, 
digesting  first  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  next  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  zinc,  assisting  the 
action  of  the  menstruum  by  heat ;  it  is  then  di- 
gested in  potash  lye,  and  lastly  in  pure  water. 
(Descotils.)  An  insoluble  grayish  black  powder, 
consisting  of  crude  platinum.  It  acts  like  pla- 
tinum black,  converting  alcohol  into  vinegar,  &c. 
It  explodes  by  heat  *«*  The  salts  of  platinum 
are  said  to  be  alterative.  The  bichloride  and  the 
sodio-chloride  have  been  employed  both  internally 
and  endermically  in  syphilis,  Slc  They  are 
povfOnou*. 

PLUMBAGINE.  A  crystalline  substance,  ex- 
tracted by  M.  Dulong  from  the  roots  of  plumbago 
europea.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. 

POISON.  When  you  have  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  have  accidentally  swallowed  a  poisonous 
substance,  and  proper  medical  advice  is  not  at 
hand,  take  an  emetic.  This  may  be  done  almost 
instantaneously,  by  swallowing  a  cupful  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard.  If 
y(^  have  not  dry  mustard  in  the  house,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  have  a  mustard-pot,  and  a  quantity 
from  that  put  into  the  water  will  very  quickly 
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empty  the  stomach.  As  mustard  may  thus  prove 
of  so  much  use,  it  should  never  be  wanting  in  any 
houoe ;  but  even  should  there  be  no  mustard  at 
hand,  warm  water  by  itself  forms  a  tolerably  effi- 
cacious emetic.  (See  the  various  Poisons  for  their 
antidotes.) 

POLYCHROME.  A  peculiar  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  hone-chesnut,  and 
from  quassia  wood,  by  precipitating  the  infusion  by 
acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  by 
Bulphureted  hydrogen,  filtering,  and  evaporating  to 
a  sirup,  when  crystals  of  polychrome  form  after 
some  time.  It  is  purified  by  repeated  solutions  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  ap- 
pears colorless  by  transmitted  light,  but  blue  by  re- 
flected I'ght,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  play  of  colors, 
visible  when  dissolved  in  1 ,500,000  parts  of  water. 

POLYCHROMIC  ACID.  Syn,  Artipicial 
SITTER  OP  A  LOBS.  Pref.  Aloes  1  part ;  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*25)  8  parts  ;  mix,  and  when  the  action  is 
over,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  and  add  cold  water  to 
throw  down  the  polychromic  acid  ;  purify  by  wash- 
in?  with  water  till  the  liquid  passes  off  of  a  blue 
color.  A  yellowish  brown  powder  forming  a  pur- 
ple solution  ;  it  explodes  when  heated.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Aloetie  and  Aloerennie  Adda.  (Schunck.) 

POMMADE,  (Fr.  Pomatum,)  Pommades  are 
divided  by  the  French  perfumers  into  three  class- 
es ;  viz. — Pammadea  by  infuaion — Pommadea  by 
contact t  and — Pommaaea  by  addition.  The  firat 
are  made  by  gently  melting  in  a  clean  pan,  2 
parts  of  hog's  lard  and  1  part  of  beef  snet,  beth  of 
the  finest  quality  and  carefully  *'  rendered  ;'*  and 
adding  1  part  of  flowers,  carefully  picked,  or  if  a 
solid  substance,  coarsely  bruised,  and  macerating 
for  24  hours,  occasionally  stirring,  and  observing 
to  keep  the  vessel  covered  as  much  as  possible. 
The  next  day  the  mixture  is  remelted,  and  again 
well  stirred  for  a  short  time,  after  which  it  is  pour- 
ed into  canvam  bags,  and  these  being  next  secure- 
ly tied,  are  submitted  to  powerful  pressure,  grad- 
ually increaHed,  in  a  barrel  press.  This  operation 
is  repeated  with  the  same  fat  several  times,  until 
the  pommade  is  sufliciently  perfumed.  A  good 
paminade  aux  JfeurSt  requires  twice  to  six  times 
Its  weight  of  flowers  to  be  thus  consumed,  and 
pomrnades  of  the  aromatic  barks  and  seeds  a  cor- 
responding proportion.  *«*  In  the  same  way  are 
made  the  pommades  of  Caaaia^  orange  flowers ^ 
and  several  others  kept  by  the  French  perfumers. 

Pommadf»  by  contact  are  made  by  spreading 
with  a  palette  knife  simple  pommade  (made  with 
lard  and  suet  as  above)  on  panes  of  glass  or  pewter 
plates,  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  sticking  the 
surface  all  over  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
must  be  renewed  daily  for  2  or  3  months,  or  till 
the  pommade  has  acquired  sufficient  perfume.  On 
the  large  scale,  the  panes  are  placed  in  small  shal- 
low frames  tnude  of  4  pieces  of  wood  nicely  fitted 
together,  and  are  then  closely  piled  one  upon  an- 
other. On  the  small  scale  pewter  plates  are  most- 
ly used,  and  one  is  inverted  over  the  other.  In 
■ome  of  the  p<>rfumeries  of  France,  many  thou- 
sands of  frames  are  employed  at  once.  *«*  In 
this  way  are  made  the  Pommadea  Jaamin^  Jon- 

iuilf  Orange-flowerSf  Nareiaaua,  Tuberoae,  Via- 
tt,  Sl4u 

Pommades  by  addition  are  made  by  merely 
adding  the  fragrant  essences  or  oils  in  sufficient 


quantity  to  the  simple  pommade  of  lard  umI  wm/L 
to  produce  the  proper  odor ;  or  by  miziaf  tofsllMr 
other  pommades.  *«*  In  this  way  are  saade  Um 
Pammadea  of  Bergamotta,  Cedrat,  Cissasiss, 
Lemona,  Lemon  thvme.  Lavender,  Lumtttea, 
Marjoram,  Portugal,  Wkitt  Roae,  Rom  maty. 
Thyme,  Verbena,  and  about  30  olheis,  distinguia- 
ed  bv  the  Parisian  perfumeis. 

Mixed  Pommmdea,  Of  these  a  great  uaakm 
are  prepared  by  the  French,  by  the  jiMteious  eoss- 
bination  of  the  nsost  esteemed  perfumes  at  Pom- 
mades, of  which  the  following  are  a  lew  ej 
pies: — 

Pommade  a  la  Vakille,  or  Rommm 
Pommade  k  la  rose  12  lbs. ;  powdered  vanilla  1  Ibi; 
melt  jn  a  water  bath,  stir  constantly  for  1  hoar,  1st 
it  settle  for  another  hour,  decant  the  clesj,  and  adi 
oil  k  la  rose  2^  lbs. ;  bergamotte  4  oa. — Pohmasc 
DE  Cassb.  Simple  pommade  I  Ib^ ;  palm  oil  ^  os. ; 
melt,  pour  off  the  clear,  and  add  oil  of  cassia  and 
huile  au  jasmin,  of  each  1  dr. ;  neroli,  30  drops ; 
oil  of  verbena,  or  lemon  grass,  15  drops ;  octs  of 
roses,  5  drops ;  stir  till  nearly  cold. — Pommade  di- 
vine.   Plain  pommade,  1  lb» ;  essences  of 


and  bergamotte,  of  each  2  dr. ;  oils  of  lavcndsr  and 
origanum,  of  each  1  dr. ;  oils  at  verbena,  cassia, 
cloves,  and  neroli,  of  each  12  drops ;  hoile  an  ja»> 
min,  3  dr. ;  essence  of  violets,  |  ok.  *«* 
mades  are  colored — Yellow,  by  palm  oil  or 
to — Red,  by  alkanet  rooi--and  Oreen,  by  goaiat 
cum,  or  the  green  leaves  of  spinage  or  paniey. 
White  pommades  are  made  with  motion  instead 
of  beef  suet 

POMATUM.  (From  pomum,  an  apple.)  A 
fragrant  unguent  used  in  dressing  the  hair;  ss 
named  because  it  was  formerly  made  with  laid 
and  apples.  (See  Pommades.)— -Simple  Pomattm. 
1.  Lard  2  lbs. ;  beef  suet  1  Ik— 2.  Lard  3  lbs.; 
mutton  suet  1^  lb. — Common  Pomatum.  Simple 
pomatum  1  lb.;  essence  of  lemon  1  dr. — Eur 
India  Pomatum.  Suet  3  lbs. ;  lard  2  lbs. ;  beeswax 
(bright)  ^  Ibb ;  palm  oil  2  ox. ;  powdered  gum  ben- 
zoin 3  oz. ;  musk  20  grs. ;  melt,  and  dige«t  two 
hours,  decant,  add  essence  of  lemon  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
lavender  \  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves,  cassia,  and  verbena, 
of  each  1  dr. — Rose  Pomatum.  Lard  or  simple  po- 
matum washed  with  rose  water,  or  scented  vitk 
otto.  It  may  be  reddened  with  alkanet. — Sorr 
Pomatum.  Hard  lard,  scented  like  E^ast  India  po- 
matum.—Millxplrur  Pomatum.  Simple  pomatoaw 
scented  so  that  no  one  perfume  shall  predominalev— 
Roll  Pomatum.  {Hard  do.)  Mutton  suet  6  lbs.; 
white  wax  |  lb. ;  spermaceti  i  lb. ;  powdered  ben- 
zoin 1  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  scent  at  pleaMue. — 
Marrsciial  Pomatum.  (Hard.)  To  the  last  mAi 
maredchal  powder  6  to  8  ox. 

PORPHYROXINE.  A  neutral  cr}*stalline  sob- 
stance,  discovered  by  Merck  in  Bengal  opium,  ll 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

PORTER.  A  fermented  liquor,  brewed  froa 
pale  malt,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  high- 
dried  malt  to  impart  the  necessary  color  and  da- 
vor.  In  many  cases,  its  color  is  imparted  by 
parched  malt  or  burnt  sugar,  subsequently  to  lbs 
boiling.  (See  Brewing.)  Porter  originated  with 
a  London  brewer  named  Harwood,  in  17:£2,  and 
was  fimt  called  **  entire,**  or  **  entire  butt,**  frosi 
being  drawn  from  one  cask.  Previously  to  that 
date,  ale,  beer,  and  two-penny  were  the  rnmmsi 
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beveraffcfi,  either  alone  or  mixed,  under  the  naikies 
of  half-and-halff  or  "  three  threads"  for  which 
the  publican  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  2 
w  3  caskB.  The  term  porter  was  given  from  its 
|eneral  consumption  among  porters  and  laborers. 
Ordinary  porter  contains  4  to  5}  of  alcohol 

Prep.  I.  {Draught)  a.  Pale  malt  3|  quarters  ; 
■mber  malt  3  quarters  ;  brown  malt  1 J  quarters  ; 
maah  at  twice  with  28  and  24  barrels  of  water, 
boil  with  brown  Kent  hops  56  lbs. ;  set  with  yeast 
40  lbs.  Prod.  28  barrels,  or  3|  times  the  malt, 
besides  20  barrels  of  table-beer  firom  a  third  mash- 
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L  {Bottling  Porter.  Broum  Stout.)  Pale 
malt  2  quarters  ;  amber  and  brown  malt,  of  each 
1|  do. ;  mash  at  3  times  with  12,  7,  and  6  bar- 
rds  of  water,  boil  with  hops  50  lbs. ;  set  with  yeast 
d6  lbs.     Prod.  17  barrels,  or  l^  times  the  malt 

III.  For  either  of  the  above  use  pale  malt 
Biued  with  onenMventy-ninth  part  of  patent  malt 
fv  porter,  and  one-seventieth  part  for  brown  stout 

Iv.  {Brown  Stout.)  To  a  butt  of  ffood  porter 
add  4  gallons  of  treacle,  1  gallon  of  cmoring,  and 
1  quart  of  finings ;  rummage  up  well,  and  in  a 
week  rack  it  into  another  cask. 

POSOLOGICAL  TABLE  for  proportioning 
the  doses  of  medicines  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 

'ginally  drawn  up  by  Gaubius. 

Under  ^  year  1-1 6th  of  a  full  dose. 

1  "     1-I2th 

2  yrs.  l-8th 

3  "     l-6th 

4  "     1.5th 
7    "     l-3d 

14    "     1-half 

20    «    2.3ds 

Above  21     «    the  full  dose. 

"    63    "     Il-I2ths 

«*     77    "    5.6ths 

"  100    ««    2-3ds 

Dr.  Young  gives  the  following  simple  formula : 

—For  children  under  12  years,  the  doses  of  moitt 

medicines  must  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of 

Uie  age  to  the  age  increased  by  12.    Thus,  at  2 

yaais,  the  dose  will  be  l-7th  of  that  for  an  adult, 

%*  Sex,  temperament,  constitutional  strength, 
«m1  the  habits  and  idiosjrncrasies  of  individuals, 
mwt  be  taken  into  account  Nor  does  the  same 
mle  apply  to  all  medicines.  Calomel,  for  instance, 
ii  generally  borne  better  by  children  than  by  adults ; 
while  opium  affects  them  mora  powerfully,  and 
mquires  the  dose  to  be  diminished  considerably 
beiow  that  indicated  above. 

POTASH.  Syn.  Oxide  or  Protoxide  or  Po> 
TAMiuif.  PoTAssA,  {Lat.)  PoTAssE,  {Fr.)  Kau, 
(Oer.)  The  potash  of  commeroe  is  a  carbonate  of 
potaasa,  or  oxide  of  potassium,  and  has  been  already 
aoticed  at  page  221.  Pure  anhydrous  potassa  is  a 
white  solid  substance,  highly  caustic  and  corrosive, 
liMble,  and  possessing  a  powerful  affinity  for  wa- 
ter, intense  heat  being  evolved  during  its  combina- 
Uon  with  that  fluid.  The  hydrate  of  potassa  b  the 
fOia99a  Jusa  of  the  shops.  Both  these  substances 
•Ehibit  alkalme  and  basic  properties  in  the  most 
marked  degree,  turning  vegetable  yellows  6roi9ii, 
Md  blues  green,  and  forming  salts  with  the  acids, 
of  tlM  salts  of  potaflMi  may  be  made  by  di-  I 


rectly  saturating  a  solution  of  the  acid  with  a 
iution  of  the  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  potassa,  and, 
in  some  instances  advautageously,  by  double  de- 
composition. In  either  case,  the  filtered  solution 
will  generally  yield  crystals  on  evaporation.  (See 
Potassa,  htdeate  op.) 

Tests f  ^e. — 1.  The  solutions  of  potassa  or  its 
salts  are  unaffected  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  hy- 
drosulphurets,  prussiates,  and  carbonates* — 2.  Tar- 
taric acid  (in  excess)  and  perchloric  acid  give 
respectively  white  precipitates  of  bitartrate  and 
perchlorate  of  potassa. — 3.  Carbazotic  acid  throws 
down  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is 
sparingly  soluble. — 4.  Chloride  of  platinum  gives  a 
pale  yellow  precipitate. — 5.  Free  potassa  reddens 
turmeric,  and  turns  reddened  litmus  blue. 

POTASSA,  ACETATE  OF.  Syn.  Diuretic 
Salt.  Foluted  Salt  or  Tartar.  Sal  diurbti- 
cus,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Kau  acetatum,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
PoTAsSiB  acbtas,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since,  and  P. 
E.  &.  D.)  Prejt.  (P.  L.)  Acetic  acid  f  Jxxvj  ; 
water  f  Jxij  ;  mix,  and  add  gradually  carbonate  of 
potash  lb.  j,  or  q.  s.  to  saturate  ;  filter,  and  evapo- 
rate in  a  sand-bath  to  dryness. 

POTASSA,  BISULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  So- 
persulphate  or  Potash.  Acid  Vitriolated  Tar- 
tar. Sal  auri  puilosophicum.  Sal  bnixum.  Po- 
TAsas  BisuLPHAs,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P. 
L.)  Salt  left  in  distilling  nitric  acid  lb.  ij  ;  boiling 
water  3  quarts  ;  dissolve,  add  sulphuric  acid  lb»  j, 
evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

II.  (P.  D.)  Sulphuric  acid  1  part ;  water  6 
parts  ;  mix,  and  saturate  with  carbonate  of  potash 
q.  s.,  then  add  1  part  more  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
proceed  as  last 

POTASSA,  BITARTRATE  OF.  Syn. 
Cream  or  Tartar.  Supertartratb  or  Potash. 
Acidulous  Tartrate  or  Potash.  PoTASSiS  bitar- 
TRAS,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  This  salt  is  obtained  during 
the  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  as  a  crust  on  the 
sides  of  the  casks  or  vats.  In  its  unprepared  state 
it  is  called  white  or  red  crude  tartar,  or  argol, 
according  to  the  wine  from  which  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. It  is  purified  by  boiling  in  water,  crystal- 
lization, re-solution  in  water,  and  treatment  with 
chareoal  and  aluminous  clay  to  remove  the  color ; 
the  clear  liquid  ts  then  decanted  while  hot,  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  slowly ;  the  resulting  crystals  are 


cream  of  tartar. 


*^»   «« 


Entirely  soluble  in  40 


parts  of  water ;  40  grs.  in  solution  are  neutralized 
with  30  grs.  of  crysUdlized  carbonate  of  soda."  (P. 
E.)  "  It  reddens  litmus.  At  a  red  heat,  it  is  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  potash."  (P.  L.)  Dose. 
1  to  2  drachms  or  more,  as  an  aperient ;  as  a  diu- 
retic, 20  grs.  to  a  drachm.  It  is  used  to  make  a 
pleasant  cooling  drink,  {imperial,)  and  in  tooth 
powders. 

POTASH,  CITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Lemon- 
ATED  Kau.  The  preparation  sold  in  the  shops 
under  this  name  is  made  as  follows : — Fmely-pow- 
dered  white  sugar  16  lbs. ;  tartaric  acid  4^  lbs. ; 
sesquicarbonate  of  soda  4  lbs. ;  all  thoroughly  dried 
by  a  gentle  heat ;  mix,  add  essence  of  lemon  1 
ox. ;  rub  the  powder  through  a  sieve  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion, put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  down  imme- 
diately. Keeps  well  A  dessert-spoonful  thrown 
into  a  glass  of  water  makes  a  pleasant  effervescing 
cooling  beverage. 

POTASSA,  HYDRATE  OF.    Syn.    Paw 
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POTABBA.      CADiTIC    Da      CaUTERIOM    POTENTIALE. 

Kau  caubticum.  Lapis  infbenaub  vel  sKmcuM, 
(P.  L.  1720.)  Kali  furum,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Potas- 
SA  FUBA,  (P.  L.  1809, 1824.)     Potabbjb  htdrab,  (P. 

L.    1836.)       PoTABBA,    (P.    E.)       POTABBA    OAUBTICA, 

(P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Liquor  of  potaasa  1  gal- 
lon ;  evaporate  in  a  clean  iron  vemel  over  the  fire 
until  the  ebullition  being  finished,  the  hydrate  of 
potaflsa  liquefies ;  pour  this  into  proper  moulds. 
*,*  A  pale  grayish  or  bluish  solid,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  **  Boiling  water  commonly 
leaves  oxide  of  iron  undissolved,  which  should  not 
exceed  l-25g."  (P.  E.)  "It  should  be  totally 
soluble  in  alcohol."  (P.  L.)  Its  solution  should 
be  scarcely  afiTected  by  the  nitrates  of  baryta  and 
silver.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  caustic,  and  in  chem- 
istry. 

POTASSE  D'AMERIQUE.  Syn.  Petit  Po- 
TABSE  BLEU.  Caustic  soda,  melted  with  salt  and 
lime,  and  tinged  with  oxide  of  copper.  This  is 
said  to  be  commonly  sold  to  the  Parisian  laun- 
dresses for  American  potash,  as  they  object  to 
using  Bqda.  The  potash  of  the  shops  in  England 
is  often  mixed  with  a  similar  compound. 

POTASSIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  potash. 
It  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  who 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
batter)'  on  moistened  hydrate  of  potaasa.  It  has 
since  been  procured  by  easier  methods. 

Prep.  I.  (Curaudau.)  Perfectly  dry  carbonate 
of  potassa  2  parts ;  powdered  charcoal  1  part ; 
mix,  place  them  in  a  gun-barrel  or  iron  bottle,  fur- 
nished with  a  short  iron  tube,  and  connected  with 
a  copper  receiver  containing  a  little  naphtha  and 
surrounded  with  ice,  and  distil  by  a  strong  heat 

II.  (Bninner.)  Fused  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
calcined  tartar  1  lb. ;  iron  filings  f  lb. ;  charcoal  \ 
lb. ;  proceed  as  above.  Prod.  280  grs.  It  may 
be  further  purified  by  distillation  in  an  iron  or  green 
glass  retort. 

Propa.f  <^c.  Potassium  is  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  softens  at  70°,  and  fuses  at  150°. 
It  sublimes  at  a  low  red  heat ;  color  and  lustre  re- 
sembles mercury.  Sp.  gr.  ()-865.  Its  most  re- 
markable property  is  its  afiinity  for  oxygen  gas, 
which  is  so  great  that  it  takes  it  from  most  sub- 
stances containing  it,  and  can  only  be  preserved  in 
naphtha,  or  other  fluid  hydrocarbons.  It  is  de- 
compoued  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  by 
contact  with  water,  and  a  solution  of  pure  potassa 
results.  It  unites  with  oxygen  forming  oxides,  one 
of  which  is  potassa,  and  the  other  (peroxide)  an 
orange-colored  substance  formed  by  burning  po- 
tassium in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  or  by  passing  oxygen 
over  potassa  heated  to  redness. 

POTASSIUM,  BROMIDE  OF.  Syn.  Hy- 
drobromate  of  Potassa.  Potassii  bromidum,  (P. 
L.)  PoTAssvB  HvDROBROMA&  Prcp.  (P.  L.)  Wa- 
ter 1  ^  pints ;  iron  filings  Jj  ;  mix,  add  bromine  Jij  ; 
stir,  and  in  half  an  hour  apply  a  gentle  heat  till  the 
liquor  turns  green,  then  add  carbonate  of  potash 
3xvij,  dissolved  in  water  1^  pints;  strain,  wash 
the  precipitate  with  hot  water,  filter  the  mixed 
liquors,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  White  trans- 
parent cubic  or  rectangular  prisms  ;  inodorous,  and 
soluble  in  water.  It  should  be  neutral  to  test  pa- 
per. Dose.  4  to  10  grs.  m  pills  or  solution,  2  or  3 
tunes  daily ;  in  scrofula,  bronchocele,  &c  It  is 
also  made  into  ointment. 


POTASSIUM,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn,  Htdric 
DATE  OF  Potash.  Potashi  iodidom,  (P.  L  and 
E.)  Potassa  htdriooas,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P. 
L.)  Iron  filings  Jij  ;  water  2  quarts ;  iodhie  Jvj; 
mix,  heat  till  tlie  solution  tumc  green,  then  idd 
carbonate  of  potash  ^rv,  dissolved  in  water  1  qaut ; 
filter,  wash  Uie  residue  with  water,  evaporate  tbs 
filtered  mixed  liquors,  and  crystallize.  The  Edin- 
burgh form  is  similar.  Prod.  4  oz.  of  iodine  yield 
4  oz.  3  dr. 

II.  (P.  D.)  By  saturating  with  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash an  aqueous  solution  of  bydriodic  acid,  formed 
by  transmitting  chlorine  through  water  in  whiek 
iodine  is  suspended.  Prod.  4  oz.  of  iodine  yield  4 
oz.  7  dr.  20  grs. 

III.  (Turner.)  Add  to  a  hot  solution  of  eaoatie 
potassa,  sp.  gr.  1'19,  as  much  iodine  as  it  will  <fi»> 
solve,  then  pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  throogfa  the 
liquid  until  it  becomes  colorless,  apply  a  geatb 
heat  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  filter,  exactly  neatrd- 
ize  with  potassa,  evaporate,  and  crystaJlize.  Pr9i. 
4  oz.  of  iodine  yield  4  oz.  4  dr.  5^  grs. 

IV.  (Gregory.)  Add  iodine  to  a  hot  aolntiea  of 
pure  potassa  until  the  alkali  ia  neutralized,  evap^* 
rate  to  dryness,  and  expose  the  dry  maas  to  a  ges- 
tie  red  heat  in  a  platinum  or  iron  crucible,  thai 
dissolve  out  the  salt,  evaporate,  and  crystallin. 
An  excellent  process. 

V.  (Scanlan.)  As  the  last,  but  mix  a  portion  of 
powdered  charcoal  with  the  maas  before  ignitioik 
An  excellent  procen. 

VI.  (Duflos.)  Iodine  and  granulated  zmc,  of 
each  4  oz.;  water  8  oz.;  after  the  action  has 
ceased,  neutralize  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  in  slight  excess,  filter,  neutralize  with  a  lit- 
tle bydriodic  acid,  treat  it  with  sulphoieted  hy- 
drogen for  the  sake  of  security,  evapofate,  and 
crystallize.    Prod.  4  oz.  of  iodine  yield  5  oz.  1 7  gr. 

Remarks.  According  to  theory  4  oz.  of  iodine 
should  yield  5  oz.  1  dr.  55  grs.  of  pure  iodide  of  po- 
tassium ;  but  such  a  product  is  never  obtained  in 
practice,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above 
formulee,  which  are  those  most  generally  approved 
of  for  the  preparation  of  a  pure  salt  The  old 
method  of  acting  on  iodine  with  potash,  or  carbon- 
ate of  potash  water,  yields  a  very  impure  product 

*«*  Pure  iodide  of  potassium  in  powder  is  "to- 
tally soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  alteisthe 
color  of  turmeric  either  not  at  all,  or  but  very 
slightly.  It  does  not  discolor  litmus.  Subjected 
to  heat,  it  loses  no  weight.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
starch  added  together,  turn  it  blue.  lOgia.  of  thia 
salt  should  decompose  10*24  grs.  of  (pure)  nitrate 
of  silver  ;  the  precipitate  is  partly  dissolved  by  ni- 
tric acid,  and  partly  altered  in  appearance,  whidi 
is  not  the  case  when  ammonia  is  added."  (P.  L) 
'*  Its  solution  is  not  affected,  or  only  rendered  hazy 
by  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  A  solution  of  5 
grs.  in  f  ^  of  distilled  water,  precipitated  by  an  ex- 
cess of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  agita- 
ted in  a  bottle  with  a  little  water  of  ammonia, 
yields  quickly,  by  subsidence,  a  clear  supernatant 
liquor,  which  is  not  altered  by  an  excess  of  nitiie 
acid,  or  is  merely  rendered  hazy.'*  (P.  £L)  Dote. 
2  to  20  grs.  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a  day,  in  pills  or 
solution,  either  alone  or  combined  with  iodine ;  in 
bronchocele,  scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism,  drop^, 
syphilis,  and  various  glandular  diseiisea  It  is  also 
used  externally,  made  into  a  lotion  or  ointment 
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POTASSIUM,   PHOSPHURET.      Obtained 
by  gently  heating  phosphorus  with  potassium. 
POTASSIUM,    SULPHURET    OF.      Sun. 

LlTBR  OF^SULPHUR.      SuLPHURET  OF  PoTABH.     Hs- 

FAK  SuLFHURU.  Kau  Sulfhurbtum,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
PoTARRiB  Sulfhurbtum,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  and 
P.  D.)  PoTAtui  Sulfhurbtum,  (P.  L.  and  El) 
Prep,  (P.  L.)  Salphur  Jj;  carbonate  or  potash 
Jit  ;  mix,  and  heat  them  in  a  covered  crucible  till 
thsy  unite.  *«*  It  diasolvet  in  water,  yielding  a 
fetid  yellow  solution,  and  in  acids  evolvmg  strong 
fames  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Dote.  2  to  4  grs. 
ia  solution,  or  made  into  piUs  with  soap ;  in  obsti- 
Date  skin  diseases.  It  is  chiefly  used  externally 
Bude  into  a  lotion,  (1  to  2  drs.  to  the  pint,)  or  an 
ointment,  (30  grs.  to  the  oz.)  It  is  poisonous  in 
luge  doses.  *«*  Besides  the  above,  there  are 
other  compounds  of  sulphur  and  potassium  disUn- 
goished  by  chemists. 

POTESTATES  SUCCINI.  Prep.  Oil  of  am- 
ber ^  ;  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  |8s ;  alcohol 
^  pint ;  digest  4  days,  and  decant  Doee.  10  to 
40  drops,  externally,  in  hooping  cough. 

POTION.    PoTus. 

POUDRE  A  LA  MARESCHALLE.  Prep. 
1.  Oak  moss  2  lbs. ;  starch  1  lb* ;  cloves  and  cala- 
mus aromaticus,  of  each  1  oz. ;  Cyprus  and  rotten 
oak  wood,  of  each  2  oz. ;  aH  in  fine  powder  ;  mix, 
■ad  pass  through  a  sieve. — H.  Starch  powder  28 
lbs. ;  powdered  cloves  |  lb. ;  mix  as  last 

POUDRE  CLARIFICANTE.  Powdered  al- 
bomen. 

POUDRE  DE  CHIPRE.  Prep.  1.  Wash  oak 
moBs  for  3  days  in  running  water ;  dry.  powder, 
and  perfume  it  once  or  twice  with  jasmine  or 
moBk  rose  flowers,  then  add  other  scent — ^2.  {Pou- 
4t€  de  Ckipre  de  Montpellier.)  Poudre  de  chipre, 
BBlast,  2  lbs.;  musk  30  gra.;  civet  18  grs.;  the 
last  two  ground  with  a  little  sugar. 

POUDRE  DE  FLEURS  D'ORANGES. 
Prep.  Starch  powder  25  lbs. ;  orange  flowers  1 
Ibw ;  mix  in  a  covered  chest ;  stir  2  or  3  times 
a  day,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  flowers  a 
•Boond  and  a  third  time. 

POUDRE  DE  FRANGIPANE.  Prep.  Pbu- 
dre  de  fleurs  d^oranges  and  poudre  de  chipre,  of 
each  6  lbs. ;  essence  of  ambergris  1  oz. ;  civet 
powdered  with  sugar  ^  dr. ;  mix  well.     Ash  gray. 

POUDRE  DE  JASMINE.  As  poudre  de 
flears  d*oranges,  using  jasmine  flowers. 

POUDRE  DE  JONQUILLE.  As  the  last, 
nangjonqniiles. 

POUDRE  KUSIQUE.  Prep.  Nitre  and  sul- 
phnr,  of  each  50  parts ;  powdered  charcoal  and 
antimony,  of  each  1  part;  mix  and  divide  into 
doses  of  2  grammes,  and  put  three  doses  in  each 
packet  Given  to  dogs  in  a  ball  of  butter,  to  pre- 
Tent  the  disorders  to  which  they  are  liable.  A  pop- 
alar  French  nostrum. 

POUDRE  DE  ROSES.  Prep.  1.  (Poudre 
de  Roses  communes.)  As  poudre  de  fleurs  d*or- 
anges,  but  leavuig  the  box  open,  and  changing  the 
flowers  m  24  hours. — ^2.  {Poudre  de  Roses  Mus- 
pties.)  As  the  last,  but  using  musk  roses  and 
akotting  the  chest 

*»*  All  the  above  perfumed  powders  are  used 
BB  cosmetics  for  the  hair. 

POULTICE.    Syn.    Cataflabm.     Cataflab- 
(Lat.,bom  csr«vX««vM,  to  spread  like  a  plus* 


ter.)  Poultices  are  external  applications  used  to 
promote  suppuration,  allay  pain  aud  inflammation, 
resolve  tumors,  &c.  The  following  are  the  poul- 
tices of  the  pharmacopoeias : — 

POULTICE,  CHARCOAL.  Syn.  Cat.  Car- 
BONIS  LiONi.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Charcoal  recently 
ignited  and  cooled  in  a  close  vessel,  mixed  with 
simple  poultice.  In  fetid  and  gangrenous  sores, 
firequently  renewed. 

POULTICE,  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Cataplas- 
MA  CoNii.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Extract  of  hemlock 
Jij ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  thicken  with  lin- 
seed meal.  In  painful  nipples,  cancer,  glandular 
tumors,  irritable  sores,  Slc 

POULTICE,  LINSEED.  Syn.  Cat.  Lini. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Linseed  meal  made  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  water.  Used  to  promote  suppuration.  A 
little  oil  should  be  added,  and  some  smeared  over 
the  surface  as  well,  to  prevent  its  getting  bard. 
*«*  For  small  gatherings,  as  of  the  nnger,  a  little 
chewed  bread  and  butter  is  an  efficient  and  con- 
venient substitute. 

POULTICE,  MUSTARD.  Syn.  Cat.  Si- 
NAFis.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  E^ual  parts  of  flour  of 
mustard  and  linseed  meal,  made  into  a  poultice 
with  hot  vinegar.  As  a  powerful  counter-irritant, 
stimulant,  and  rubefacient ;  in  low  fevers,  Slc.  It 
should  not  be  left  on  long  enough  to  raise  a  blister. 

POULTICE,  YEAST.  Syn.  Cat.  Fermknti. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Flour  lb.  j ;  yeast  |  pint ;  mix  and 
apply  tt  gentle  heat  till  they  begin  to  swell  In 
gangrenous  or  foul  ulcers,  &jc 

POUNCE.  Powdered  gum  sandarach.  (For 
Liquid  pounce  see  Indbublr  Ink.) 

POWDER,  ALOES.  The  powdered  Socotrine 
aloes  of  the  shops  is  mostly  a  factitious  article 
made  by  grinding  together  equal  parts  of  Cape  and 
hepatic  aloes.     (See  Aloes.) 

POWDER,  ALOES,  (COMP.)  Syn.  Pulvib 
Aloes  compositus.     Prep.  (P.  L.)     Aloes  ^iss; 

aiacum  rosin  ^ ;  compound  cinnamon  powder 
powder  and  mix.     Purgative  and  sudorific. 

^ose.  10  to  20  grs. 

POWDER,  ANTIMONIAL.  Syn.  Fever 
Powder.  James*s  do.  Pulvis  Antimonii  comf. 
(P.  L.)  P.  Antimonialis,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  P.  Jacobl 
P.  Fbbrifuous  Jacobl  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sesqui- 
sulpharet  of  antimony  lb.  j  ;  hartshorn  shavings 
lb.  ij;  powder,  mix;  throw  them  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and  stir  constantly  until  vapor  no  longer 
arises  ;  cool,  powder,  put  it  into  a  crucible  with  a 
perforated  cover,  and  calcine  at  a  red  heat  for  2 
hours ;  reduce  the  residue  to  fine  powder.  Dose. 
3  to  8  or  10  grs.  as  a  febrifuge  and  diaphoretic,  in 
fevers,  rheumatic  affections,  and  chronic  skin 
diseases.  It  is  a  very  uncertain  and  variable  prep- 
aration. (See  Antimonious  Acid.)  %*  A  fac- 
titious article,  made  by  adding  1  oz.  of  tartar  emet- 
ic to  18  or  19  oz.  of  burnt  hartshorn,  is  frequently 
sold  in  the  shops  for  antimonial  powder. 

POWDER,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Pulv.  Aro- 
MATicus.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Cinnamon,  cardamom 
seeds,  and  ginger,  equal  parts ;  powder  and  mix. 
Aromatic  and  carminative.     Dose.  10  to  30  grs. 

POWDER,  ASARABACCA.  Syn.  Pulv. 
Asari  Comp.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Asarabacca  leaves 
^ ;  lavender  flowers  3j  ;  both  dried ;  mix  and 
powder.  Used  as  an  errbine  in  headache  and  oph- 
thalmia.   (See  Abarabacoa  Snurr.) 
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POWDER,  BASILIC.  Syn.  Royal  Powder. 
PtjLv.  Babiucub.  Prep,  Scammony,  calomel, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  cenuBa  antimonii,  (antimonic 
acid,)  equal  parts ;  powder  and  mix.  The  com- 
pound powder  of  Bcammony  b  now  uniTersally 
Bubetituted. 

POWDER,  CHALK.  (COMPOUND.)  Syn, 
PuLv.  Cretjb  Comp.,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
L.)  Prepared  chalk  lb.  bb  ;  cinnamon  Jiv ;  tor- 
mentil  and  gum  acacia,  of  each  Jiij ;  long  pepper 
Jbb  ;  powder  and  mix.  Aromatic,  astrin^nt,  and 
antacid ;  in  atonic  diarrhcsa.  Do9e.  10  to  30  gn. 
*«*  The  foUowingr  form  is  uaed  by  many  whole- 
Bale  housea :  prepared  chalk  4  Iba. ;  powdered 
caasia  2  lbs. ;  do.  calamus  aromaticus  }  lb. ;  do. 
gum  1  ^  lbs. ;  long  pepper  \  lb. ;  mix. 

POWDER,  CHALK,  (WITH  OPIUM.)  Syn. 

PuLV.  CRETiB  CoMP.  CUM  OpiO,  (P.  L.  &,  D.)  PoLV. 

CRETiC  Opiatub,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Com- 
pound chalk  powder  Jvias ;  powdered  opium  3iy  ; 
mix. — 2.  {WhoUfale.)  Compound  chalk  powder 
21  i  oz.,  (avoird.;)  powdered  opium  3iv,  (troy;) 
mix.    Dose.  10  to  30  grs.  in  diarrhoea. 

POWDER,  CINNAMON,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Aromatic  Powder.  Pulv.  Cinnamoni  Comp. 
(P.  L.)  P.  Aromaticus,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Cinnamon  Jij  ;  cardamoms  JisB  ;  singer  Jj ;  long 
pepper  Jm;  powder  and  mix.  Rose.  10  to  30 
g». ;  as  an  aromatic  and  carminative.  *«*  In 
the  powder  of  the  shops  cassia  is  almost  imiyenial- 
ly  substituted  for  cinnamon. 

POWDER,  COLOCYNTH,  (PULP.)  A  fac 
titioiis  article  is  met  with  in  trade,  made  by  grind- 
ing bryony  root  1  lb. ;  with  colocynth  seeds  3  lbs. ; 
adding  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  gamboge. 

POWDER,  CRYSTAL.  From  quartz,  like 
Powdered  Glass.  Used  to  make  glass  and  as  a 
drjer  for  paints. 

POWDER,  CURRIE.  Syn.  Indian  Currie 
Powder.  Prep.  1.  Coriander  seeds  and  black 
pepper,  of  each  8  lbs. ;  turmeric  and  cumin  seeds, 
of  each  4  lbs. ;  (all  in  powder,)  mix.  •»•  This 
receipt  w  employed  by  a  wholesale  house  that  does 
very  largely  in  currie  powder. — 2.  Coriander  seeds 
]  i  lb. ;  black  pepper  3  oz. ;  cayenne  do.  1  oz. ; 
turmeric  and  cumin  seeds,  of  each  \  lb. ;  fenu- 
greek seed  i  oz. ;  mix: — 3.  To  No.  1,  add  cayenne 
i  lb.     lined  as  a  sauce  and  condiment. 

POWDER,  FILTERING.  Pure  clay  or  ful- 
ler's  earth,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  ground  to 
powder.     Used   to   filter  and   bleach  oils.     (See 

Fll.TR  AT  lOV.^ 

POWDER,  FLY.  Prep.  White  arsenic  4  oz. ; 
white  Hiigar  6  lbs. ;  rose  pink  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  put 
6  dre.  in  each  paper.  Used  to  kill  fliea  %♦  It 
is  poisonous,  and  should  be  employed  with  great 
caution,  especially  where  there  are  children. 

POWDER,  ESCHAROTIC.  Syn.  Pulv. 
EscHAROTicA  Arbenicalis.  Poudrb  Caustiqub 
Du  Frerks  Cosme  ou  de  Roubselot.  Prep.  (P. 
Cod.)  Finely  powdered  cinnabar  and  dragon's 
blood,  of  each  16  grs. ;  do.  arsenious  acid  8  grs. ; 
mix.  Used  to  cauterize  cancerous  wounds,  but 
should  be  applied  with  great  caution,  and  only  fo 
a  small  surface.  It  is  made  into  a  paste  with  the 
saliva  when  used,  and  is  hence  called  Arsenical 
Paste^  (Pasta  Atsenicatis.) 

POWDERS,  GINGER  BEER.  Prep.  Pow- 
dered white  sugar  2  dr.  *,  powdfind  ^^«t  S  \pft.\ 


caibonate  of  soda  26  en. ;  mix,  and  wrap  in  Uoe 
paper ;  tartaric  acid  30  gn. ;  wrap  in  white  paper. 
For  use  disBolve  each  separately  in  half  a  giasi  ti 
water,  mix,  and  drink  while  efl^rveecing. 

POWDER,  HAIR.  Staich  powdered  and  afted 
very  fine,  and  scented  at  pleamire.   (See  Poudrx.) 

POWDERS,  INK.  Prep,  Aleppo  galk  3  Ibi.; 
copperas  (dry  but  not  calcined)  1  \h. ;  gum  aiabic 
6  oz.;  white  iugar  2  ox.;  all  m  powder;  mix. 
*«*  1  pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  1^  or  S  oz., 
makes  a  pint  of  ink. 

POWDER,  IPECACUANHA,  (COM- 
POUND.)     Syn.  Dovka's  Fowdee.     Pulv.  Do- 

VERL      p.   IrECACUANHJB   CoMT.,    (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.) 

Preo.  1.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  ipecacuanha  aad 
hara  opium,  of  each  3j ;  da  sulphate  of  potash  Jj ; 
mix. — ^2.  {WkoUsaU,)  Powdered  ipecacoaniia 
and  opium,  of  each  1  lb. ;  do.  sulphate  of  potash  8 
lbs. ;  mix.  A  powerful  and  valuable  sudorifie. 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs. ;  in  mflammatory  a^tioiii, 
rheumatisms,  colds,  &c. 

POWDER,  JALAP,  (COMP.)  Syn.  Tw. 
Jalapjb  Comp.  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L) 
Jalap  Jiij ;  cream  of  tartar  f  vj  ;  ginger  &ij ;  all  ia 
powder ;  mix.  Do9e.  20  to  60  gn.  as  a  poigative 
in  habitual  costiveneBS,  dropsies,  &c 

POWDER,  KINO,  (COMP.)  Syn.  Pew. 
Kino  Comp.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Kino  3zv;  cinos- 
mon  ^m ;  hard  opium  3j ;  powder  and  mix  wdL 
Dose.  5  to  20  grs.  in  diarrluBa,  &c 

POWDER,    MERCURIAL.      Syn.   Qmcx- 

BILVEE  WrrU   CHALK.      HrDRAEGYEUM  CUM   CEBTA, 

(P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Pref.  L  (P.  L.)  Mercury  fiq; 
prepared  chalk  fv ;  triturate  till  the  gtobutes  di»> 
appear.  Dose.  5  to  30  grs.  as  a  mild  mercmiaL 
*«*  **  When  pure,  part  is  evaporated  by  heat ; 
what  remains  is  coloriess,  and  totally  soluUe  ia 
acetic  acid  with  efiTervescence ;  this  solution  is  ool 
colored  by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  These  sub- 
stances can  scarcely  be  so  diligently  triturated  that 
no  globules  shall  be  visible."  (P.  L.)  As  common- 
ly met  with,  this  powder  contaim  too  little  merca- 
ry.  When  properly  prepared,  it  efifervesces  when 
digested  in  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  darii 
undissolved  portion  when  dried  should  be  equal  to 
about  I  of  the  weight  of  the  powder  employed ;  it 
should  also  be  totally  dissipated  by  heat,  without 
incandescence,  and  readily  and  entirely  soluble  in 
nitric  acid ;  when  examined  by  the  micro6<»pe  it 
should  exhibit  minute  globules  of  mercury  unmixed 
with  foreign  matter.  The  Dublin  Ph.  orders  pre- 
cipitated chalk. 

II.  (Tyson.)  Calomel  Jiv;  liquor  of  potassa 
f  ^vj  or  q.  s. ;  rub  together,  add  liquor  of  ammonia 
^88,  and  again  triturate ;  decant  the  clear,  weU 
wash  and  gently  dry  the  bluish  powder,  and  mix 
it  with  twice  its  weight  of  prepared  chalk.  Strouger 
than  the  former. 

III.  {Mercury  ipith  Magnesia,  Hydrargyrvm 
cum  Magnesia,  P.  D.)  Mercury  and  manna,  of 
each  8  parts ;  triturate  together  (adding  enough 
water  to  make  a  paste)  till  the  globules  disappear, 
then  add  carbonate  of  magnesia  1  part,  mix,  and 
further  add  warm  water  64  parts  ;  again  well  mix, 
and  aAer  repose  decant  the  clear;  repeat  the 
washing  with  fresh  water  a  second  and  third  time, 
then  add  3  parts  more  of  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
mix  well,  and  dry  on  bibulons  paper.  Uses  wad 
dote  the  same  •■  of  metooiy  and  chalk. 
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IV.  {Quicknlver  and  Sugar.  Mercurius  Sac-' 
eharatus.)  Qaicksilver  and  white  sugar,  of  each 
^  ;  oil  of  tansy  Soi ;  triturate  till  the  globules  dis- 
imiear.     Dote,  3j,  as  a  vermifuge. 

POWDER,  PEARL,  (COSMETIC.)  Prep. 
Pore  pearl  white,  {trieniirate  of  hitmuth,)  and 
French  chalk  scraped  fine  by  Dutch  rushes,  equal 
puts ,  mix.  Some  add  more  French  chalk.  A 
■kin  cosmetic  This  is  preferable  to  pearl  white 
alone,  from  being  more  adhesive. 

POWDER,  PLATfi.  Pre;»^l.  Quicksilver 
with  chalk  1  oz. ;  prepared  chalk  7  oi. ;  mix. — 
9:  Polisher's  putty,  and  burnt  hartshorn,  of  each 
^  lb. ;  prepared  chalk  1  Ib^  Ueed  to  clean  and 
polish  plate. 

POWDER,  PLATE  BOILING.  Prep.  Cream 
«f  tartar,  common  salt,  and  alum,  equal  parts ;  mix. 
A  little  of  this  pdwder,  added  to  the  water  in  which 
plate  is  boiled,  gives  it  a  silvery  whiteness. 

POWDER,  PLUMMER'S.  St/n.  ^thiops 
Plummbki.  Prep,  Calomel,  and  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony, equal  parts.    Alterative. 

POWDER,  PORTLAND,  (DUKE  OF.)  Syn. 
PoLv.  Dacis  PoRTLANDijs.  Prep.  Roots  of  gen- 
tian and  birthwort ;  tops  and  leaves  of  germander, 
pound  pine,  and  lesser  centaury,  of  each  equal 
parts  ;  powder  and  mix.    For  gout 

POWDER,  RHUBARB,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
jGraBooar's  Powder.  Pulv.  RuiBi  Comp.  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Magnesia  lb.  j  ;  rhubarb  Jiv  ;  ginger  Jij  ; 
ail  in  fine  powder ;  mix,  and  preserve  it  in  a  cork- 
ed bottle.  An  excellent  antacid,  stomachic,  and 
mild  purgative.    Doee.  20  to  30  grs. 

POWDER,  SCAMMONY,  (COMPOUND.) 
Sifn.  Basilic  Powdbr.  Rotal  do.  Pulv.  Ba- 
■njcua.  P.  SoAMMONii  Comp.,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.) 
Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Scammony,  and  hard  extract 
of  jalap,  of  each  fij ;  ginger  fss  ;  powder  and  mix. 
Do9e.  10  to  20  grra.— 2.  (P.  £.)  Scammony,  and 
bitartrate  of  potash,  equal  parts;  triturate  together 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Doee.  15  to  30  grb  Both 
are  used  as  cathartics  in  worms,  especially  for 
children. 

POWDERS,  SCENT.  Prep.  1.  Coriandere, 
orris  root,  rose  leaves,  and  calamus  aromsticus,  of 
each  4  ox. ;  lavender  flowers  8  oz. ;  rhodium  wood 
1  dr. ;  musk  20  grs. ;  mix,  and  reduce  to  coarse 
powder. — ^2.  Corianders,  orris,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  red  roses,  of  each  1  oz. ;  lavender  flowers  2 
OS. ;  mace  and  cloves,  of  each  1  dr. ;  easenlinl  oil 
of  almonds  10  drops ;  mix  as  last. — 3.  As  last,  but 
•abstitute  musk  3  grs.  for  oil  of  almonds.  Ueed  to 
fill  scent  bags,  and  for  boxes,  &c. 

POWDERS,  SEIDLITZ.  Prep.  1.  Tartrate 
of  soda  3ij  ;  carbonate  of  do.  3ij ;  mix,  and  put  it 
in  a  blue  paper  ;  tartaric  acid  35  grs.,  to  be  put  in 
white  paper.  For  ^  pint  of  water,  as  ginger-beer 
powden.  Laxative. — 2.  {In  one  bottle.)  Tartrate 
of  sodi  12  oz. ;  carbonate  of  do.  4  oz. ;  tartaric 
acid  3^  oz. ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  all  in  fine  powder ; 
dry  each  separately  by  a  gentle  hdat,  add  essence 
of  lemon  20  drops;  mix  well,  pa«  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  put  it  at  once  into  clean  dry  bottles. 
Doee.  A  demert-spoonful  to  a  glass  of  water. 

POWDER,  SENNA.  (BaHley'a  Green)  Sen- 
na leaves  dried  and  heated  till  they  turn  yellow, 
then  powdered  along  with  (blue)  charcoal,  q.  s.  to 
ghre  a  green  color. 

POWDER,  SILVERING.     Prep.  1.  SUver 


dust  (fine)  20  gra. ;  alum  30  grs. ;  cream  of  tartar, 
and  common  salt,  of  each  \  oz. ;  powder  and  mix. 
— ^2.  Silver  dust  1  oz. ;  common  salt  and  sal  am- 
moniac, of  each  4  oz. ;  corrosive  sublimate  \  oz. ; 
mix  as  last.  Ueed  to  silver  copper  previously  well 
cleaned,  by  friction,  adding  a  little  water  to  form 
a  paste. 

POWDERS,  SODA.  <9yti.  Epprrvescino 
Powders.  Saline  do.  Aerated  Soda  do.  Prep. 
Carbonate  of  soda  30  grs.  in  each  blue  paper ;  tar- 
taric acid  25  grs.  in  each  white  paper ;  disiM>lve 
each  separately  in  ^  of  a  glass  of  water,  mix,  and 
drink  immediately.  A  cooling,  wholesome  sum- 
mer beverage.  *»*  Midoeley*s  Soda  Powders 
are  made  by  adding  |  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mcMiy  to  each  paper  of  acid.  Refrigerant  and  dia- 
phoretic 

POWDERS,  SPRUCE  BEER.  As  ginger- 
beer  powders,  substituting  essence  of  spruce  §  ot 
4  drops,  for  the  powdered  ginger. 

POWDER,  TIN.  Syn.  Tin  Filings.  GaAnt 
Tin.  Pulvis  Stanni,  (r.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  1. 
(P.  E.)  Melt  tin  in  an  iron  vessel,  pour  it  into  an 
earthenware  mortar  heated  a  little  above  its  melt- 
ing point,  and  triturate  briskly  as  the  metal  cools, 
then  sift  the  product  and  repeat  the  process. — 2. 
Pour  melted  tin  into  a  wooden  box,  the  inside  of 
which  is  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  shake  violently 
till  the  metal  is  reduced  to  powder,  then  sift  as  be- 
fore. Doee.  2  to  4  drs.,  as  a  vermifuge.  *«*  Pol- 
ishers' putty,  colored  with  ivor}'  black,  is  frequently 
substituted  for  this  powder,  and  hence  arise  the 
ill  effects  that  sometimes  follow  its  use. 

POWDERS,  TOOTH.  Prep.  1.  Red  bark, 
and  Armenian  bole,  of  each  1  oz. ;  powdered  cin- 
namon, and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  ml 
of  cinnamon  2  or  3  drops ;  all  in  fine  powder ; 
mix.  (Lancet) — 2.  Substitute  cassia  for  cinna- 
mon, and  cream  of  tartar,  carbouate  of  magnesia, 
or  prepared  chalk,  for  bicarbonate  of  soda. — 3. 
{Oro»t>enor*».)  Rosepink  3  lbs.;  orris  powder  ^ 
lb. ;  03^er  shells  2^  lbs. ;  oil  of  rhodium  25  drops ; 
as  above. — 4.  (Aaiatie  dentifrice.)  Prepared  red 
coral  8^  lbs. ;  Venetian  red  }  lb. ;  ochre  and  pum- 
ice-stone, of  each  li  lb. ;  China  musk  30  grs. ;  all 
in  fine  powder;  mix.— 5.  (Hemefe  dentifrice.) 
Cuttlefish  bones  6  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  1  oz. ;  or- 
ris root  I  oz. ;  as  last. — 6.  (RuspinVe  dentifrice.) 
Cuttlefish  bones  8  oz. ;  roach  alum  and  orris  root, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  2  oz. ;  oil  of  rho- 
dium 6  drops  ;  as  before.  (See  Cosmetics.) 
POWDER.  TRAGACANTH,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Pulv.  Traoacantha  Comf.,  (P.  L.  and  E.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Tragacanth,  gum  arable,  and  starch, 
of  each  Jiss ;  white  sugar  Jiij ;  powder  and  mix. 
Demulcent,  and  as  a  vehicle. 

POWDER,  VERMIFUGE.  Prep.  1.  (Col- 
lier.) Powdered  jalap  and  scammony,  of  each  3j; 
cream  of  tartar  3ij ;  Ethiop*s  mineral  3iij  ;  mix. 
Doee.  10  to  20  grs.,  for  children.— 2.  (E.  H.) 
Scammony  and  calomel,  of  each  3j  ;  riiubarb 
3iij  ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix.  Dose  15  to  30  grs. 
or  more. 

POWDER,  VIOLET.  Prep.  1.  Powdered 
starch  28  lbs. ;  do.  orris  root  1  lb. ;  essence  of  ber- 
gamotte  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  rhodium  ^  dr. ;  mix  and  pa« 
through  a  sieve. — 2.  Powdered  starch  scented  with 
a  little  bergamotte.  Ueed  as  a  dusting  powder  ia 
ezcoriatioBfi  and  tar  ohildreo. 
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POWDER,  WARWICK,  (EARL  OF.)  Sytu 
PuLv.  CoMiTis  Warwicenms.  Pfcp.  Scammony 
4  oz. ;  diapiioretic  antimoDy  2  oz. ;  cream  of  tar- 
tar 1  oz. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix. 

POX,  CHICKEN.  Syn,  Waterpox.  Vari- 
cella. (Dim.  of  Variola.)  Ad  eruptive  skin 
disease,  consistingr  of  smooth  vesicles  of  various 
sizes,  which  afterwards  become  white  and  straw 
colored,  and  about  the  fourth  day  break  and  scale 
ofil  lu  hot  weather  the  dischar^re  sometimes  be- 
comes purulent,  and  at  others  the  eruption  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  fever.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  a  lij|rht  vegetable  diet, 
and  in  the  administration  of  mild  aperients  and 
cooling  drinks. 

POX,  COW.  Syn.  Vaccinia.  Variola  Vac- 
cina. This  disease  was  proposed  as  a  substitute 
and  preventive  of  smallpox,  by  Dr.  Jenner  in  1798. 
The  success  which  has  followed  its  artificial  pro- 
duction has  nearly  led  to  the  extinction  of  small- 
pox in  England.  The  process  of  vaccination  is 
similar  to  that  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox,  be- 
fore noticed.  About  the  third  day  the  puncture 
usually  becomes  red  and  elevated,  and  continue 
to  enlarge  and  become  vesicular,  until  at  about  the 
8th  or  9th  day,  it  is  at  its  height,  and  the  vesicle  is 
surrounded  with  a  florid  areola.  About  the  elev- 
enth or  twelflh  day  these  symptoms  decline  ;  the 
centre  of  the  pustule  becomes  brown,  and  a  dark 
scale  gradually  forms  and  separates,  leaving  the 
arm  as  heretofore.  This  disease  seldom  requires 
medical  treatment;  but  should  febrile  symptoms 
come  on,  an  aperient  may  be  given. 

POX,  SMALL.  Syn.  Variola.  (From  va- 
rt'tis,  changing  color,  because  of  its  action  on  the 
skin.)  This  disease  comes  on  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  infiainmutory  fever.  About  the  third  day, 
red  spots,  resembling  floa  bites,  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  face  and  head,  and  gradually  extend 
over  the  whole  body.  About  the  fifth  day  small 
circular  vesicles,  depressed  in  the  centre,  surround- 
ed by  an  areola,  and  containing  a  colorless  fluid, 
begin  to  form,  when  the  feverish  symptoms  abate  ; 
about  the  sixth  day  the  throat  becomes  sore  ;  about 
the  eighth  day  the  face  is  swollen,  and  about  the 
eleventh  day  the  pustules  acquire  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  ceuse  to  enlarge,  the  matter  which  they  con- 
tain becomes  opaque  and  yellow,  a  dark  central 
spot  forms  on  each,  the  swelling  of  the  face  sub- 
sides, and  secondary  symptoms  of  fever  come  on  ; 
the  pustules  become  rough,  break  and  scab  over, 
and  a  dark  spot  remains  for  some  days,  often  fol- 
lowed by  permanent  indentation.  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  day,  the  symptoms 
usually  disappear.  In  the  confluent  smallpox,  the 
pustules  coalesce,  the  eruption  is  irregular  in  its 
progress,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  more 
severe.  The  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  small- 
pox resembles  that  mentioned  above  for  chicken- 
pox.  When  great  irritability  exists,  small  doses  of 
morphia,  opiurn,  or  camphor,  may  be  administered, 
and  obstinate  vomiting  arrested  by  effervescing  sa- 
line drau}Tht«.  The  application  on  the  third  day 
of  a  mask  formed  of  thick  muslin,  covered  with 
mercurial  ointment,  and  having  holes  cut  out  for 
the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth,  will  effectually  pre- 
vent "  pUlinerr  (Dr.  Stewardson.)  Gold  leaf  is 
also  applied  for  the  same  purpose. 
PRADIER'S   CATAPLASM.     Prep.   Balm 


of  Mecca  3tj  ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  {xvj ;  dis- 
solve ;  red  cinch4fna  barii,  Barsaparilla,  and  sage, 
of  each  ^;  saffron  ^ss;  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
Jxxxij  ;  digest  for  48  hours,  filter,  mix  the  two  li- 
quors, and  add  twice  their  weight  of  time  water.  In 
gout,  f  ^ij  sprinkled  on  the  tuiface  of  a  hot  linseed- 
meal  poultice  sufficiently  large  to  sarround  the  af- 
fected part  *«*  The  Emperor  Napoleon  give 
je2500  for  this  receipt 

PRECIPITATE,    GREEN.      Syn.   Merou- 

RIUS    PrACIPITATUS    ViRIDIB.        LaCBRTA     VlRIOtt. 

Prep.  Quicksilver  ^  ;  nitric  acid  f  ^isb  ;  dissolTe; 
copper  ^  ;  nitric  acid  f  ^  ;  water  f  Jisb  ;  dissohre ; 
mix  the  solutions,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  cal- 
cine till  red  fumes  cease  to  arise.     Caustic 

PRECIPITATE,  WHITE.  Syn.  Cosmttic 
Mercury.  Ammoniatid  Mbrcitkt.  Muriate  or 
Ammonia  anb  Mercury.  Ammoniatko  Submuri- 
ATE  of  Mercury.  Ammonucal  Oxychlorurbt 
OF  Da  Chloramide  op  oa  Chloro-amidtde  op 
Da  Mercurius  PRjBciprrATUs  Alsus,  (P.  L 
1745.)  Calx  Hydrargyri  Alba,  (P.  L.  178a) 
Hydrargyrus  Prjecuttatub  AlLbus,  (P.  L.  1809.) 
Hydrargyrum  Prjujipitatum  Album,  (P.  L.  1834, 
&  P.  E.)  Hydrargyri  Ammonio  Chloridum,  (P. 
lu  1836.)  Hydrargyri  Submurias  Ammo.siatvh, 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Bichloride  of  mercory 
jvj ;  distilled  water  3  quarts ;  dissolve,  and  add 
liquor  of  ammonia  f  ^viij  ;  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate. 

II.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniac,  of 
each  Jvij  ;  dissolve  in  water  3  qaarts,  and  precipi- 
tate with  liquor  of  potassa.  Some  use  only  4  oi. 
of  sal  ammoniac. 

Remarks.  A  white,  inodoroos  solid  or  powder, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  partially  soluble  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  wholly  dissolved  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
muriatic  acids,  without  effervescence.  It  is  "  to- 
tally dissipated  by  heat  Digested  with  acetic  acid, 
it  yields  no  yellow  or  blue  precipitate  with  iodide 
of  potassium.  Its  powder  triturated  with  lime  wa- 
ter does  not  become  black.  When  heated  with  so- 
lution of  potash  it  exhales  ammonia,  and  assomes 
a  yellow  color."  (P.  L.)  Used  to  make  an  oint- 
ment,  in  various  skin  diseases,  &c. 

PRESERVES  AND  PRESERVING.  (See 
Fruits,  Jelues,  Jams,  Marmalades,  Conserves, 

&C.) 

PRINTING  INK.  Syn.  Encrk  d'Imprimbiii, 
{Fr.)  BircHDRUcKERFARBE,  {Gcr.)  Prcp—'l. 
The  varnish.  10  or  12  gallons  of  linseed  oil  an 
set  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot,  capable  of  contain- 
ing at  least  as  much  more,  to  allow  of  its  swelling 
up  without  running  over.  When  it  boils  it  is  kept 
stirred  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  if  it  does  not  take 
fire  of  iUelf  soon  after  the  smoke  begins  to  rise,  it 
is  kindled  by  means  of  a  piece  of  burning  papv, 
stuck  in  the  cleft  end  of  a  long  stick.  The  pot  ii 
then  shortly  afterwards  removal  from  the  fire,  and 
the  oil  is  suffered  to  bum  for  about  half  an  boor, 
or  till  a  sample  of  the  varnish  cooled  upon  a  pallet 
knife,  may  be  drawn  into  strings  of  about  half  an 
inch  long,  between  the  fingers.  The  flame  is  now  ex- 
tinguished by  the  application  of  a  closely-fitting  tin 
cover,  and  as  soon  as  the  froth  of  the  ebullition  baa 
subsided,  black  rosin  is  added,  in  the  proportion  of 
6  lbs.  to  every  6  quarts  of  oil  thus  treated ;  the 
mixture  is  next  stirred  until  the  rosin  is  dissolved, 
when  l\  lbs.  of  brown  soap,  cut  into  slice«i  is  for* 
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tber  added,  {cautiously^)  and  the  uigredicntfi  are 
mgaiu  Htirred  with  the  spatula  until  united,  the  pot 
bimg  once  more  placed  over  the  fire  to  promote 
the  combination.  When  this  is  effected,  the  yar- 
niih  is  removed  from  the  heat,  and  after  thorough 
itirring,  covered  over  and  set  aside.  *«*  It  is  ne- 
eeasary  to  prepare  two  kinds  of  this  varnish,  vary- 
JDg  in  consistence,  from  more  or  less  boiling,  to  be 
oecasionalty  mixed  together  as  circumstances  may 
require ;  that  which  answers  well  in  hot  weather 
being  too  thick  in  cold,  and  vice  vers&.  Large 
characters  also  require  a  thinner  ink  than  small 
ooes.  A  good  varnish  may  be  drawn  into  threads 
like  glue,  and  is  very  thick  and  tenacious.  The 
oil  loses  from  10  to  Idg  by  boiling. — 2.  Making 
TBB  Lnk.  a.  {Black.)  Fmely-powdered  indigo  and 
Phissian  blue,  of  each  2^  oz. ;  best  mineral  lamp- 
black 4  lbs. ;  do.  vegetable  lampblack  3^  lbs. ;  put 
tiiem  into  any  suitable  vessel,  and  mix  in  gradually 
the  warm  varnish.  The  mixture  must  now  be 
■ubmitted  to  careful  grinding,  either  in  a  mill  or 
with  a  slab  and  muller.  On  the  large  scale  steam 
power  is  employed  for  this  purpose — 6.  {An  eX' 
temporaneoua  superfine  ink,)  Balsam  of  copaiba 
(pure)  9  oz. ;  lampblack  3  oz. ;  indigo  and  Frus- 
lian  blue,  of  each  5  dr: ;  Indian  red  |  oz. ;  yellow 
■oap  (dry)  3  oz. ;  grind  to  an  impalpable  smooth- 
DMSb  Canada  balsam  may  be  substituted  for  bal- 
nm  of  copaiba  where  the  smell  of  the  latter  is  ob- 
jectionable, but  it  dries  quicker. 

Remarka.  Old  linseed  oil  is  preferaUe  to  new. 
Yellow  rosin  soap  is  preferred  for  black  and  dark 
colored  inks,  and  white  curd  soap  for  light  ones. 
Vegetable  lampblack  takes  the  most  vanibh.  The 
addition  of  indigo  and  Prussian  blue  is  to  correct 
the  brown  color  of  the  black.  The  Indian  red  is 
added  to  increase  the  body  and  richness  of  the  co- 
lor. Some  persons  find  much  trouble  in  grinding 
up  the  indigo,  from  its  running  into  a  mass  and 
clogging  the  mill ;  but  this  may  bo  avoided  by 
mixing  it  as  above,  or  by  first  grinding  it  with  a 
mfficient  quantity  of  Canada  balsam  or  copaiba, 
and  using  a  proportionate  quantity  of  varnish,  and 
that  of  a  little  thicker  coiisistouce.  The  French 
employ  nut  oil  instead  of  linseed.  Mr.  Savage  ob- 
tained the  large  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
Ui  black  ink  made  as  above.  It  is  unrivalled. 
%*  Colored  inks  are  made  in  a  similar  way.  The 
pqpfuents  used  are — Carmine,  lakes,  vermilion, 
chrome  red,  red  lead,  orange  red,  Indian  red,  Ve- 
netian red,  orange  chrome,  chrome  yellow,  burnt 
terra  di  sienna,  gall  stone,  Roman  ochre,  yellow 
do^  verdigris,  Scheele*s  green,  Schweinfurtb*s  da, 
blnee  and  yellows  mixed  for  greens,  indigo,  Prus- 
aan  blue,  Antwerp  do.,  cobalt  do.,  charcoal  do., 
lustre,  umber,  sepia,  &c.  &c.  (See  Savage*s  "  Prep- 
ABATiON  OP  Printing  Ink,"  and  the  **  Encyclo- 

fMDlA    BrITANNICA.") 

PRINTS,  ACKERMAN'S  LIQUOR  FOR. 
Prep.  Best  pale  glue  and  white  curd  soap,  of  each 
4  ox. ;  hot  water  3  pints  ;  dissolve,  then  add  pow- 
dered alum  2  oz.  Used  to  size  prints  and  pictures 
before  coloring  them. 

PROMETHEANS.  Pre/).  Chlorate  of  potash 
and  loaf  sugar,  equal  parts ;  vermilion  to  color ; 
powder  each  separately,  mix,  and  make  a  stiff 
paste  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum  arabic.  This 
paste  is  divided  into  small  pieces.  A  number  of 
mall  oral  glass  beads  are  now  made  from  a  small 
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thin  glass  tube  by  means  of  a  cundio,  one  end  of 
which  is  closed  while  soft.  These  are  dipped  while 
still  hot  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  open  end  is  then 
closed  by  having  the  flame  directed  upon  it  by  a 
blowpipe.  A  slip  of  paper  2  inches  long  and  1 
wide  is  next  taken,  and  one  of  the  comers  cut  off. 
A  little  gum  alrabic  is  applied,  and  the  paper  is 
rolled  into  a  small  cylinder,  leaving  a  hollow  at 
the  grummed  end.  Into  this  hollow,  one  of  the 
glass  beads,  surrounded  with  a  little  of  the  red  mix- 
ture, is  then  gently  squeezed  with  the  fingers,  and 
finished  off  by  smoothing  the  external  surface  with 
the  finger  moistened  with  gum  water.  The  whole 
is  now  dried.  Used  to  procure  a  light  The  bead 
containing  the  oil  of  vitriol  at  the '  loaded  end  is 
broken  by  a  smart  blow,  and  on  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  chlorate  mixture,  catises  it  to  burst 
into  flame.  *«*  The  bead  and  red  paste  together 
should  not  be  larger  than  a  barley  com.  (See 
Chlorate  Matches.) 

PROTEIN E,  (from  irp«r«t»«,  /  take  the  first 
place,  because  it  is  the  original  matter  from  which 
albumen,  caseine,  and  fibriue  are  derived.)  A 
compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, discovered  by  Mulder.  It  is  obtained  when 
albumen,  caseine,  or  fibrine  is  dissolved  in  moder- 
ately strong  liquor  of  potassa,  the  solution  heated 
for  some  time  to  120^,  and  acetic  acid  added  ;  a 
gelatinous  precipitate  forms,  which,  after  being 
washed  and  dried,  is  proteine.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms 
sulphoproteic  acid,  and  with  chlorine,  ehloropro- 
teic  acid.  When  digested  in  nitric  acid  xantho- 
proteic arid  is  formed  along  with  ammonia  and 
oxalic  acid.  *,|»  Proteine  is  produced  by  vegeta- 
bles alone,  and  cannot  bo  formed  by  animals,  al- 
though the  animal  organism  possesses  the  power 
of  converting  one  modification  of  proteine  into  an- 
other, fibrine  into  albumen,  or  tice  versa,  or  both  into 
caseine.  Veg;etable  albumen,  caseine,  and  fibrine, 
are  therefore  the  only  sources  of  proteine  for  ani- 
mal life,  and  c*jnsequently  of  nutrition,  strictly  so 
called,  or  the  growth  in  mass  of  the  body.  (Lie- 
big,  Animal  Chem.  p.  106.) 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  Syn.  Berlin  Blue. 
Prussiate  op  Iron.  FERRo-PRifssiATK  op  do. 
Ctanuret  op  do.     Ferro-cyanide  op  do.     Per- 

CYANIDE     op     do.         SeBQUIPERROCYANIDB     OP    DO. 

Cyanure  ferroso-ferrique,  (Berzelius.)     Eisen- 

BLAUS&URES      EISENOXYD  ;      BeRLINERBI.AU,     {Get.) 

Bleu  de  Prusse  ;  Prussiate  de  Fer,  {^Fr.)    Fer- 

RI  PERCYANIDUM,  (P.  L.)   Do.  CyANURKTUM,  (P. 

D.)  Do.  perro-sesquicyanidum.  Prep.  I.  Pre- 
cipitate the  crude  but  clear  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash  {blood  lye)  by  a  mixed  solution  of  2  parts 
of  alum,  and  1  part  of  green  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  dingy  green  precipitate  that  falls,  gradually 
becomes  blue  by  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen, which  is  promoted  by  exposure  and  agitation 
of  the  liquor.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  its  full 
color,  the  whole  must  be  allowed  to  repose,  the 
clear  portion  decanted,  and  the  sediment  repeated- 
ly washed  with  water,  drained,  and  dried,  at  first 
in  a  stove,  but  afterwards  on  chalk  stones. 

II.  Partly  saturate  the  free  alkali  in  the  crude 
lye,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  before  precipitation. 
Very  superior. 

III.  Repeatedly  digest  and  wash  the  precipitate 
obtained  by  either  of  the  above  processes,  in  very 
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dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  then  in  pure  water; 
drain  and  dry.     Superior. 

IV.  {Pari*  Blue.)  Neutralize  the  solution  of 
pniwiatc  of  potash  above,  with  dilute  lulphuric 
acid,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  any  porsalt 
of  iron,  (as  the  persulphate,  nitrate,  sesquichloride, 
or  peracftate ;)  well  wash,  and  dry  the  precipi- 
tate.    A  very  rich  and  intense  color. 

y.  (Iloclist&tter.)  Cr}'btallized  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash aud  greon  vitriol,  of  each  6  parts ;  dissolve 
each  separately  in  water  15  parts ;  then  add  oil 
of  vitriol  1  part ;  fuming  muriatic  acid  34  parts ; 
agitate  well.  After  some  hours,  treat  the  whole 
with  chloride  of  lime  I  part,  dismlved  in  water  80 
partH,  and  ptr|^ined,  observing  to  stop  the  addition 
of  the  latter  solution  as  soon  as  an  efierveecence 
from  the  escape  of  chlorine  gas  is  observed  ;  after 
standing  some  hours,  thoroughly  wash  the  precip- 
itate, and  dry  it ;  or,  instead  of  the  above,  at  once 
wash  the  precipitate  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  till  it  ac- 
quires a  deep-blue  color.  Product,  Of  the  finest 
quality. 

Remark*.  The  object  of  employing  alum  is  to 
prevent  or  lessen  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron 
by  the  free  alkali  in  the  blood  lye,  but  a  portion 
of  alumina  u  in  consequence  thrown  down  with 
the  blue,  and  tends  to  render  it  paler,  and  increase 
the  product  The  same  purpose  is  effected  by 
neutralizing  the  alkali  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  omitting  the  alum  from  the  precipitating  solu- 
tion ;  but  in  this  case,  if  green  copperas  is  em- 
ployed, it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  it  with  very 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  to  remove  the  excess  of  per- 
oxide of  ut>n,  before  the  precipitate  acquires  its 
full  richnew  of  color.  The  quantity  of  alum  em- 
ployed may  be  varied  according  to  the  shades  of 
the  intended  blue.  The  quality  of  Prussian  blue 
may  be  estimated  by  its  color,  and  by  the  quanti- 
ty of  potash  or  soda  required  to  destroy  its  blue 
color.  If  it  cfTervcRces  with  acids,  it  contains 
chalk  ;  and  if  it  forms  a  paste  with  boiling  water, 
it  is  adulterated  with  starch.  It  is  pure,  if,  "  af- 
ter being  boiled  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  ammo- 
nia throws  down  nothing  from  the  filtered  liquid.*' 
(P.  L.)  It  has  been  occasionally  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  is  principally  employed  as  a  pigment  It 
is  purgative,  and  not  poisonous.  *«*  Prussian 
blue  is  distinguished  from  indigo  by  exhibiting  a 
coppery  tint  when  broken,  but  which  is  removed 
by  rubbing  with  the  nail. 

PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH.     Syn.  Ferro- 

PRUSSIATE  OF  PoTASII.  TrIPLE  DO.  DO.  FeRRU- 
RETEU    HyuROCVANATE  OF  DO.       FeRROCYANATE  OF 

DO.  Ferrocyamdr  of  Potassium.  Cyaivure  fer- 
ruso-potassique,  (Berzelius.)  Ferrocyanure  de 
Potassium  ;  Prussiate  jaune  de  Potasse,  {Fr.) 
Kalium  eisencyanur  ;  Cyaneisen  Kalium,  {Ger.) 
Potassii  FERRocYANiDUM,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Prep.  I. 
Dried  blood,  horns,  or  hoofs,  5  parts ;  good  pearl- 
ash  2  parts ;  both  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  mix, 
and  inject  into  an  egg-shaped  iron  pot  in  a  state 
of  moderate  ignition  ;  stir  well  with  an  iron  spatu- 
la, so  as  to  prevent  it  running  together,  and  con-  j 
tinue  the  calcination  till  fetid  vapors  cease  to  be ' 
evolved.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  process, 
the  pots  should  remain  covered,  ond  only  occasion- 
ally stirred.  The  calcination  is  known  to  be  fin- 
ished when  flame  is  no  longer  seen  on  stirring  the 
mixture.    When  tliis  is  the  case,  remove  the  pasty 


mass  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  when  cold,  dissolve  it 
in  water ;  filter  or  defecate,  and  evaporate,  that 
crystals  may  form  on  cooling ;  redissolve  in  hot 
water,  and  cool  very  slowly,  when  large  and  beu- 
tiful  yellow  crystals  will  be  deposited.  *«*  The 
greaves  obtained  fipom  the  tallow-chandlers  an 
employed  as  an  economical  substitute  for  bonu  or 
blood,  by  one  of  the  largest  Scotch  manufactnr- 
ers ;  but  blood  is  the  best  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  after  that,  horns  and  hoofs. 

II.  (L.  Thompson.)  Potash  or  peailash,  and 
coke,  cinders,  or  coal,  of  each  10  parts ;  iron  tun- 
ings 5  parts ;  all  in  coozse  powder ;  mix,  and  ex- 
pose for  half  an  hour  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an  open 
crucible,  stirring  occaaonally  till  small  jets  of  pur- 
pie  flame  are  no  longer  seen,  then  cool,  disBotrs 
out  the  soluble  matter,  and  proceed  as  above.  If 
this  solution  be  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  the  precipitate  brightened  by  muriatic  acid,  ai 
before  described,  35|  of  the  weight  of  the  pun 
potash  employed,  will  be  obtauied  in  Franaa 
blue. 

III.  (Pure.)  Fuse  oflioresced  commercial  pris* 
siate  of  potash  in  a  glass  vessel,  dissolve  in  water, 
neutralize  with  acetic  acid,  precipitate  with  stroiig 
alcohol,  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  little  weak  al- 
cohol, redissolve  in  water,  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  The  yellow   prussiate  of  poCaifa  ii 
chiefly  used  m  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  in 
chemistry,  as  a  test  and  a  source  of  prussic  add 
When  pure,  it  is  totally  dissolved  by  water ;  kMi 
12*6}  of  its  weight  by  a  gentle  heat ;  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  alters  the  color  of  turmeric  ;  is  precipitated 
deep  blue  by  the  sesquisalts  of  iron,  and  white  bj 
zinc;   its  ashes  dissolved  by  muriatic  ackl,  an 
again  thrown  down  by  ammonia ;  it  yields  Ifr?! 
of  Bcsquioxide  of  iron.  (P.  L.)      *«*  Ferrocta- 
.MDE  OF  Iron  precipitates  solutions  of  antimony t 
bismuth,  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  zinc,  white— 
Cadmium,  pole  yellowisli  white — Protoxide  of  ce- 
rium, white,  soluble  in  acids — Protoxide  of  copper, 
white,  changing  to  red — Protoxide  of  iron,  white, 
rapidly  turning  hlue^Lead,  white,  with  a  pale 
yellowbh  cast — Protoxide  of  manganese,  white, 
rapidly  passing  into  peach  or  blood-red — Peroxidt 
of  mercury,  white,  turning  blue — Oxide  of  nieket, 
wl)ite,  turning  green — Silver,  white,  turning  brown 
in  the  light — Protoxide  of  tin,  white,  (gelatinom) 
Cobalt,  green,  turning  reddish  gray — Peroxide  rf 
copper,  brown-red — Peroxide  of  iron,  dark  blue— 
Deutoxide  of  manganese,  greenish  gray — Molyb- 
denum,   dark   brown — Protoxide  of  palladium, 
green,    (gelatinous) — Tantalum,    burnt  yellow— 
Peroxide  of  tin,  yellow,  (gelatinous) — Uranium, 
reddish  brown.     t4.t  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash 
{ferridcyanide  of  potassium)  is  distinguished  by 
precipitating  solutions  of  bismuth,    (pale,)  roa- 
mium,  peroxide  of  mercury,  and  zinc,  (deep.)  of  a 
yellow    color — Protoxide    of   mercury — Cobalt, 
(dark) — Protoxide  of  copper,  molybdenum,  silver, 
aud  uranium,  reddish  brown — Peroxide  of  cower, 
greenish  yellow — Protoxide  of  iron,  blue — Sw«- 
ganese,   brown — Nickel,  yellowish  and  gre^n — 
and  protoxide  of  tin,  white.     It  does  not  anect  m- 
lutions  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.    HvDRocTAMC  Acin.  Aci- 

DVH    HYDROCYAMCUM.       Prep.    I.    AnIITDROCS.     S. 

(Licbig.)  Pure  crj'stallized  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium 15  parts ;  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  of  each 
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9  parts ;  distil  in  a  glass  retort  into  a  well-cooled 
nceiver,  containing  chloride  of  calcium  in  coarse 
fragments,  5  parts;  stop  the  process  as  soon  as 
tbe  chloride  in  the  receiver  is  perfectly  covered  by 
the  distilled  fluid,  and  decant  the  acid  into  a  bottle 
fiiniishe(l  with  a  good  stopper.  Keep  it  in  the 
4uk,  with  the  bottle  inverted.  6.  (Gay-Lussac.) 
Treat  bicyanide  of  mercury  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  pass  the  vapor  first  over  carbon- 
ate  of  lime,  and  then  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

II.  Dilute,  o.  (Acidum  Hydroeyanieum  di- 
UUum.)  Solphnric  acid  Jiss ;  water  f  Jiv ;  mix 
IB  a  glass  retort,  cool,  add  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
■am  Jij ;  dissolved  in  water  |  pint,  and  distil  f  Jvj 
into  a  well-cooled  receiver,  containing  f  Jviij  of 
water ;  lastly,  add  f  Jvj  of  water  more,  or  as  much 
as  may  be  sufficient,  so  that  a  solution  of  13*7  grs. 
of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  accurately  saturated  by 
100  grs.  of  the  acid.  Ck>ntains  2}  of  real  acid. 
h.  (^eritt)  Cyanide  of  silver  48^  grs. ;  distilled 
water  f^;  mix,  add  39^  grs.  of  muriatic  acid, 
agitate,  and  decant  the  clear  into  another  vial. 
(P.L.)  Contains  31  of  pure  acid.  e.  (P.D.)  Bi- 
eyanide  of  mercury  ^ ;  muriatic  acid  f  3vij ;  wa- 
ter f  Jviij ;  distU  f  Jviij.  Sp.  gr.  0^9a  Contains 
1*€|  of  pure  acid,  d,  (Laming.)  Cyanide  of  po- 
tassium 23  grs. ;  water  f  3vj ;  dissolve,  add  crvs- 
tallized  tartaric  acid  50  grs.,  dissolved  in  reotined 
qarit  f  3iij ;  shake  well  together,  and  decant  the 
dear:  f3j  contains  1  gr.  of  pure  acid.  e.  (P.  E.) 
Similar  to  the  P.  L.,  but  contains  3*23g  of  pore 
aeid.  /.  (Dr.  Clark.)  Tartaric  acid  1  part ;  wa- 
ter 40  parts ;  dissolve,  add  2§  parts  of  pure  cya- 
nide of  potassium,  agitate,  and  decant  Contains 
S|  of  pure  aeid,  and  a  little  bitartrate  of  potash. 
g.  (Majendie.)  Pure  anhydrous  acid  f^;  water 
'Sri*  (or  1  to  8^  by  weight)  ConUins  12}  of 
pore  acid,  or  6  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
P.  L.  A.  (Winckler.)  Powdered  crystals  of  prus- 
mate  of  potash  (pure)  120  grs. ;  solution  of  pure 
phosphoric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*25)  240  grs. ;  alcohol  of 
80|,  480  grs. ;  mix  in  a  retort  connected  with  a 
receiver  containing  120  grs.  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  infuse  for  ^  hours,  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, and  then  distil,  adding  to  the  distilled  liquid 
•affident  alcohol  to  make  it  up  to  exactly  1  ^  oz. 
Cootains  2)  of  pure  acid,  u  (Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson.) 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (P.  L.)  f  3ij  ;  distilled  water 
f 3vj ;  mix,  cool,  add  pure  cyanide  of  lead  43*36 
ps.;  agitate  well,  and  decant  the  clear.  Con- 
tains 2f  of  pure  acid,  k,  (Scheele.)  Prussian  blue 
(piue)  |ij ;  red  oxide  of  mercury  Jvj ;  distilled 
water  f  Jyj ;  boil  till  the  blue  turns  green,  wash 
the  sediment  with  hot  water  f  Jx ;  pour  the  liquid 
upon  clean  iron  filings  3iij ;  add  oil  of  vitriol  3j ; 
pour  the  liquid  from  the  quicksilver  that  has  sepa- 
rated, and  distil  ith.  The  strength  of  the  product 
'/aries.  An  acid  of  4}  is  usually  sold  under  this 
name ;  but  the  acid  prepared  as  above  is  generally 
much  stronger. 

Remarks,  Pure  anhydrous  prussic  acid  is  a 
most  deadly  poison  ;  1  or  2  drops,  either  swallowed 
or  applied  to  the  skin,  being  sufficient  to  cause 
speedy  death:  even  its  vapor  has  a  like  effect 
Dilute  prussic  acid  has  been  taken  with  apparent 
advantage  in  chronic  coughs,  phthisis,  and  some 
other  diseases.  The  dose  of  the  acid  (P.  L.) 
may  be  from  2  to  5  minims  3  or  4  times  a  day, 
into  a  mixture  with  water  flavored  with 


gum  or  sirup.     It  is  also  used  externally  in  some 
skin  diseases. 

*0*  Prussic  acid,  even  when  dilute,  is  very 
liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  this 
speedily  occurs  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  light 
To  promote  its  preservation,  it  is  usual  to  sur- 
round thd  bottles  containing  it  with  thick  purple 
paper,  and  to  keep  them  inverted  in  an  obscure 
situation.  The  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  muriatic  acid  renders  it  much  less  liable  to 
change,  and  is  generally  made  by  manufacturers 
for  that  purpose.  But  in  testing  the  strength  of 
such  acid  by  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  necessary  to 
deduct  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  from 
that  of  the  mixed  precipitate.  The  cyanide  of 
silver  is  soluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  also  in  boiling  nitric  acid ; 
but  the  chloride  is  insoluble  in  either  of  those 
menstrua.  For  estimating  the  strength  of  the 
commercial  acid  the  following  plan,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Ure,  will  be  found  very  exact  and  convenient, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  check  to  the  above : — To 
100  grains,  or  any  other  convenient  quantity  of 
the  acM  contained  in  a  small  vial,  add  in  suc- 
cesROo,  small  quantities  of  the  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury in  fine  powder,  till  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved 
on  agitation.  The  weight  of  the  red  precipitate 
taken  up  being  divided  by  four,  gives  a  quotient 
representing  the  quantity  of  real  prussic  acid 
present  By  weighing  out  beforehand,  on  a  piece 
of  paper  or  a  watch-glass,  40  or  50  grains  of  the 
peroxide,  the  residual  wei^t  of  it  sliows  at  once 
the  quantity  expended.  The  operation  may  be 
always  completed  in  five  minutes,  for  the  red  pre- 
cipitate dissolves  as  rapidly  in  the  dilute  prussic 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  slight  agitation,  as  sugar  dis- 
solves in  water.  Should  the  presence  of  muriatic 
acid  be  suspected,  then  the  difference  in  the  vola- 
tility of  pnisstate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  may 
be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage ;  the  former 
exhaling  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  latter  re- 
quiring a  subliming  temperature  of  about  300^ 
F.  After  adding  anunonia  in  slight  excess  to 
the  prussic  acid,  if  we  evaporate  to  dryness  at  a 
heat  of  212°,  we  may  infer  from  the  residuary 
sal  ammoniac  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
present 

Tests, — 1.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  strong  odor 
of  bitter  almonds. — %  Neutralized  by  potash,  and 
tested  with  a  solution  of  sulphate,  or  tincture  of 
iron,  it  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  or  one  turning 
blue  on  Uie  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid. — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.^-4.  Super- 
saturated with  potash,  it  gives  a  greenish  blue 
precipitate  with  sulphate  of  cop)>er,  which  is  turn- 
ed white  by  the  cautious  addition  of  muriatic 
acid. — 5.  Tincture  of  guaiacnm  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  and  when  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
sulphate  of  coj^r  are  added,  a  blue  color  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  heightened  by  adding  alcohol 
(Pagenstecher.) — 6.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  if  the 
above  tests  cannot  be  applied,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  be  introduced  along  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  retort,  and  distilled,  and  the 
reagents  applied  to  the  distilled  liquor. 

Ant. — 1.  Chlorine  water,  or  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  or  soda,  in  doses  of  2  or  3  spoonfuls  diluted 
with  water,  frequently ;  also  apply  it  externally.— S. 
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Small  quantitieK  of  ammonia  water  diluted  with 
10  or  12  purt«  of  water ;  aim  the  fumes  inhaled. — 3. 
The  joint  administration  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  iron.  This  has  boon  lately  very 
Btrontrjy  recommended.  •»•  Cold  affusion  should 
be  adopted  in  all  cases,  and  b  almost  of  itself  a 
certain  cure,  if  employed  before  the  convulsive 
sta|re  is  over;  and  it  is  often  successful  even 
during;  the  stajro  of  insensibility  and  paralysis. 
(Herbht)  Artificial  respiration  should  also  be  at- 
tempted. Unfortunately  the  poisonous  action  of 
prusHic  acid  is  so  rapid  that  life  is  usually  extinct 
before  antidotes  can  be  applied. 

PUFF  PASTE.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
flour,  and  rub  into  it  a  pound  of  butter  very  fine. 
Make  it  up  into  a  lijrht  paste  with  cold  water, 
just  stitr  enough  to  work  well.  Next  lay  it  out 
about  as  thick  as  a  crown-piece  ;  put  a  layer  of 
butter  all  over,  then  sprinkle  on  a  little  flour, 
double  it  up,  and  roll  it  out  again.  Double  and 
roll  it  with  layers  of  butter  three  times  or  more, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Dy  repeating  this  pro- 
cess 10  or  V2  times,  a  very  light  paste  will  be 
forme<l.     Bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven. 

PULVERIZATION  OF  SALTS.  Many 
salts  which  are  pulverized  with  difliculty,  and  do 
not  dissolve  in  spirit  of  wine,  are  easily  transform^ 
ed  into  a  flno  powder,  by  agitating  their  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  spirit  of  wine ;  the  disengaged  fine  crys- 
tallized powder  may  then  be  dried,  and  further 
divided  by  trituration.  (I)u  Menil.)  A  large 
number  of  salts  may  also  be  reduced  to  coane 
powder  by  keeping  their  solutions  in  a  state  of 
constant  agitation  during  the  evaporation. 

PUxNCIl.  Prep.— I.  Juice  of  3  or  4  lemons  ; 
yellow  peel  of  1  or  2  lemons ;  lump  sugar  }  Ih. ; 
boiling  water  3^  pints ;  infuHe  ^  an  hour,  strain, 
add  ix)rter  ^  pint ;  rum  and  brandy,  of  each  f  to 

1  pint,  (or  either  alono  1^  to  2  pints,)  and  add 
more  wanu  water  and  sugar,  if  det»ircd  weaker  or 
sweeter. — ^2.  {Cold  Punch.)  Arrack,  port  wine, 
and  water,  of  each  1  pint ;  juice  of  4  lemons ; 
white  sugar  1  lb. ;  mix. — 3.  {Gin  Punch.)  Yel- 
low peel  and  juice  of  1  lemon  ;  gin  j  |rint  ;  water 
1|  pints;  sherrj'  1  glass;  mix. — {Iced  Punch.) 
Champagne  or  Rhenish  wine  1  quart ;  arrack  1 
pint ;  juice  and  yellow  peels  of  6  lemons  ;  white 
sugar  1  lb. ;  soda  water  1  or  2  bottles ;  ice  as 
cream. — 4.  {Milk  Punch  or  Verder.)  Yellow 
rinds  of  2  dozen  lemons  ;  steep  for  2  days  in  rum 
or  brandy  2  quarts ;  then  add  spirit  3  quarts 
more ;  hot  water  3  quarts  ;  lemon  juice  1  quart ; 
loaf  sugar  4  lbs. ;  2  nutmegs,  grated  ;  boiling  milk 

2  quarts  ;  mix,  and  in  2  hours  strain  through  a 
jelly  bag. — 5.  {Norfolk  Punch.)  French  brandy 
20  quarts ;  yellow  peels  of  30  oranges  and  30 
lemons ;  infuse  for  12  hours  ;  add  30  quarts  of 
cold  water,  15  Ihs.  of  lump  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
the  oranges  and  lemons  ;  mix  well,  strain  through 
a  hair-sieve,  add  new  milk  2  quarts,  and  in  6 
weeks  bottle.  Keeps  well. — (].  {Orange  Punch.) 
As  No.  1,  using  oranges,  and  adding  a  little 
orange  wine.  A  little  Cura(joa,  Noyeau,  or 
Marcuchino,  improves  it. — 7.  {Raspberry  Punch.) 
As  last,  but  using  rasplnTn,'  juice  or  vinegar  for 
oranges  or  lemons. — 8.  {Regent's  Punch.)  Strong 
hot  green  tea,  lemon  juice,  and  capillaire,  of  each 
li  pints ;  rum,  brandy,  arrack,  and  Cura9oa,  of 


each  1  pint ;  Champagne  1  bottle  ;  mix,  and  iliee 
a  pine-apple  into  it — ^9.  ( Tea  Punch.)  Hot  tea 
1  quart ;  arrack  ^  bottle ;  white  sugar  6  ox. ; 
juice  of  8  lemons;  yellow  rinds  oi  4  lemon; 
mix.— 10.  {Wine  Punch,)  Sugar  1  lb.;  yellow 
peel  of  3  lemons ;  juice  of  9  lemons ;  arrack  1 
pint ;  port  or  sherry  wine  (hot)  1  gallon ;  cinna* 
mon  i  01. ;  nutmeg  1  dr. ;  mix.  *«*  All  the 
above  are  pleasant  intoxicating  beverages.  (See 
Shrub.) 

PURI..  Prep.  To  warm  ale  or  beer  add  bitten 
1  wine-glassful,  or  q.  s.     Some  add  ^rit 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS.    Syn.  PuarLE  Pee- 

CIPITATB.     CasSIUS*   DO,     GOLD   PuaPLE.     POCBPSI 

DK  Cassius,  {Fr,)     GoLD-ruartTK,  {Ger,)    Al'ecm 

STAN.NO   rARATUM,    (P.  Cod.)      PcRPURA     MIKERALIS 

Cahbii.  Prep,  I.  Crystallised  pcotochloride  of  tin 
1  part ;  cr^iitallized  perchloride  of  tin  2  parts ;  dis- 
solve each  separately,  mix,  and  add  it  to  a  aolutioii 
of  crystallized  torchloride  of  gold  1  part ;  waih, 
and  dry  the  precipitate.    Very  fine. 

II.  (Frick.)  Dissolve  tin  in  cold  dilute  aqna  re- 
gia,  till  the  fluid  becomes  faintly  opalescent,  then 
take  the  metal  out  and  weigh  it ;  dilute  largely 
with  water,  and  add  simultaneoiuly  a  dilute  kIo- 
tion  of  gold  and  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  ui  such  pro- 
portion, that  the  tin  m  the  one  shall  be  to  the  gold 
ui  the  other,  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  36. 

in.  Silver  150  parts;  gold  20  parts;  tin  35-1 
parts;  fuse  together  under  charcoal  and  borax, 
cool,  laminate,  and  dissolve  out  the  silver  with  ni- 
tric acid.  Used  as  a  purple  in  porcelain  painting, 
and  to  communicate  a  ruby  red  color  to  glasi, 
when  melted  in  open  vessels. 

PURPURINE.  A  coloring  principle  fonnd  by 
Robiquet  and  Colin  in  madder.  It  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  water,  and  solutions  of  alum  and 
alkalis.     It  is  also  called  madder  purple, 

PUTREFACTION.  St/n.  Putreitactio.  {Lat,, 
from  putrefacio^  I  make  rotten.)  The  spontane- 
ous decomposition  of  animal  and  azotized  vegeta- 
ble substances,  under  the  joint  influence  of  warmth, 
air,  and  moisture.  The  solid  and  fluid  matters  are 
resolved  into  gaseous  compounds  and  vapors,  which 
escape,  and  earthy  matters  which  remain.'  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  this  species  of  fer* 
mentation  or  decay,  is,  the  ammoniacal  or  fetid 
exhalations  that  accompany  it  We  have  already 
noticed  some  of  the  most  useful  antiseptic  pnxreflH 
es,  (see  p.  62.)  and  shall  therefore  merely  obsenre 
here,  that  putrefaction  may  be  prevented  by  the 
abstraction  or  exclusion  of  any  of  the  conditiow 
essential  to  its  occurrence.  This  may  be  eflected 
by — reduction  of  temperature^ — exclusion  of  ct- 
mospheric  air,  or — the  abstraction  of  moisture. 
Frozen  meat  may  bo  preserved  for  an  unlimited 
period,  while  the  same  substance  will  scarcely 
keep  for  more  than  a  few  da>'8  at  the  ordinvy 
heat  of  summer.  Animal  substances  will  aUo  re- 
main uninjured  for  a  long  period  if  kept  in  vet«els 
fn>m  which  the  air  is  entirely  excluded,  as  in  the 
procem  which  is  described  below.  The  third  coa- 
dition  is  fulfilled  when  azotized  matter  is  presenred 
in  alcohol  or  in  any  similar  fluid,  or  is  dried.  In 
cither  case  water  is  abstracted  from  the  surface, 
which  then  loses  its  propensity  to  putrefy,  and 
forms  an  impervious  layer,  which  excludes  atmo- 
spheric  oxygen  from  the  interior  and  softer  portioD 
of  the  substance.   Creosote,  alcohol,  the  acidi»  tad 
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some  of  the  ealts,  act  in  the  latter  way.  One  of 
the  commoneat  methods  of  effecting^  this  purpose, 
is  to  iuiinene  the  substance  in  alcohol  of  60  to  70|, 
to  which  some  camphor,  ammonia,  or  common 
•alt  may  be  added ;  but  a  cheaper  and  equally 
efficient  plan,  is  to  employ  a  weak  spirit  holding  a 
little  creosote  in  solution ;  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  may  be  substituted  for  alcohoL  Meat  im- 
mened  for  1  hour  in  water  holding  jj^T^^  P^*^  ^^ 
ercosote  in  solution,  may  be  preserved  unchanged, 
even  during  summer.  In  Messrs,  Donkin  and 
Oamble*s  patent  proeess,  the  substances,  previous- 
ly  parboiled,  are  placed  in  small  tin  cylinders, 
which  are  then  filled  up  with  rich  soup ;  the  lids 
are  next  soldered  on  quite  air-tight,  and  a  small 
hole  afterwards  made  in  the  centre ;  the  cylinders 
are  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  brine,  and  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  to  complete  the  cooking  process, 
when  the  hole  in  the  lid  is  hermetically  sealed,  by 
soldering  while  the  vessel  still  remains  boiling  hot 
The  ends  of  the  tins  on  cooling  assume  a  concave 
form  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  without 
which  they  cannot  be  air-tight  The  patentees 
expose  the  canisten  prepared  as  above  for  at  least 
a  month  to  a  heat  of  100  to  110°,  when  if  the  pro- 
cess has  failed,  putrefaction  commences,  and  the 
«nds,  instead  of  remaining  concave,  bulge  and  be- 
come convex.  This  is  called  the  "  test."  This 
process  was  mvented  by  M.  Appert  in  France. 
Fish,  flesh,  and  poultry  may  be  thus  preserved  for 
yeara  in  any  climate.  (See  Fermbntation,  Ani- 
mal Substances,  Anatomical  Preparations,  &c) 

PUTTY,  GLAZIER*S.  Whiting  worked  up 
with  drying  oil. 

PUTTY.  POLISHER'S.  Syn,  Poteb  d'Etaim. 
CALeiNE.  CiNBREs  Stanni.  Prep. — 1.  Melt  tin, 
fake  off  the  drcMs  as  it  is  formed,  and  calcine  this 
droas  till  it  becomes  whitish. — 2.  Melt  tin  1  ox. 
with  an  equal  weight,  or  1  ^  oz.  of  lead,  and  then 
raise  the  heat  so  as  to  render  the  mixed  metal  red 
hot,  when  the  tin  will  be  immediately  flung  out  in 
the  state  of  putty.  Both  are  very  hard,  used  for 
polishing  glass  and  japan  work,  and  to  color  opaque 
white  enamel. 

PUZZOLANA.  A  volcanic  ash  found  at  Pom- 
peii, Vesuvius,  &c.  Mixed  with  lime  it  fonns  an 
excellent  hydraulic  cement  A  good  artificial  puz- 
Bolene  may  be  made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  3 
buslieb  of  (lay  and  I  bushel  of  slaked  lime,  for 
aome  hours,  to  redness.     (M.  Bruyere.) 

PYRETHRLV.  An  acrid  resinous  principle 
extracted  by  alcohol  and  ether  from  the  bark  and 
root  of  pcUitory  of  Spain,  (anthemis  pyrethrum.) 
It  is  also  soluble  in  acetic  acid. 

PYROACIDS.  (From  w^p,  fire.)  This  term 
b  applied  to  several  acids  that  aro  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  other  acids. — Pyrocitric  Acid, 
(Citricic  do.  Itaconic  do.) — Pyrooallic  do. — Pr- 
aoLiTHic  Da — Pyromauc  do. — Pyromeconic  do. 
— Pyroxucic  do. — Pyropiiospiiorio  Da,  (formed 
by  exposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  for  some  time  to  a  heat  of  415®.) — Pyrotar- 
TAaic  and  Pyruvic  do.,  (obtained  together  from 
tartaric  acid,)  are  examples  of  the  pyroacids.  The 
mltM  of  the  pyroacids  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
pi«fix  pyro. 

FYRODIGITALINA.  A  semi-solid,  poison- 
ous empyreumatic  oil,  obtained  by  Dr.  Monies  by 
tha  destructive  distillation  of  tha  dried  leaves  of 


foxglove.  Pyroconia  is  obtained  in  the  same 
way. 

PYROUGNEOUS  ACID.  Syn.  Vinegar  of 
Wood.  Spirit  or  oa  Smoki.ng  LiauoR.  Essencb 
OF  Smoke.  Acidum  Pyrolionosum.  (From  «vf, 
fire,  and  lignum,  wood.)  Impure  acetic  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in 
close  vessels.  It  comes  over  along  with  tar  and 
gaseous  matter.  In  this  state  it  is  very  impure, 
and  contains  much  empyreumatic  matter  in  solu- 
tion ;  but  by  separation  from  the  tar,  saturation 
with  slaked  lime  or  chalk,  defecation,  and  evapo* 
ration,  an  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  obtained,  which, 
after  being  gently  heated,  to  destroy  port  of  its 
empyreumatic  matter  without  injuring  its  acetic 
acid,  is  again  dissolved  and  defecated,  and  then 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  when 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  and  a  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  lime  are  formed  by  double  decomposi- 
tion. The  solution  is  nex^  evaporated  to  drj'ness, 
the  dry  mass  dissolved  in  wnter,  and  the  new  solu- 
tion filtered  and  recrystallized.  The  crystals  of 
acetate  of  soda  obtained  by  the  last  process  yield 
pure  acetic  acid  by  distillation  along  with  sulphurio 
acid.  (See  Acetic  Acid  and  Animal  Sub- 
stances.) 

PYROPHORUS.  (From  mp,  fire,  and  ^cp«, 
/  hear.)  Syn.  Luft-zunder,  (Oer.)  A  substance 
that  inflames  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Prep. — 1.  (Homberg's.)  Alum  and  brown 
sugar,  equal  parts ;  stir  the  mixture  in  an  iron  ladle 
over  the  fire  till  dry,  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  or 
coated  glass  vial,  and  keep  it  at  a  red  beat  so  long 
as  flame  is  emitted;  it  must  then  be  carefully 
stopped  up  and  cooled. — 3.  (Dr.  Hare.)  Lamp- 
black 3  parts ;  burnt  alum  4  parts ;  carbonate  of 
potash  8  parts  ;  as  above. — 3.  (Gay  Lussac.)  Sul- 
phate of  potash  9  parts ;  calcined  lampblack  5 
parts ;  as  last. — i,  (Gobel.)  Heat  tartrate  of  lead 
red  hot  in  a  glass  tube,  and  then  hermetically  seal 
it. — 5.  Alum  3  parts  ;  wheat  flour  1  part ;  as  Na 
1.  *«*  When  the  above  are  properly  prepared,  a 
little  of  the  powder  becomes  glowing  hot  and  in- 
flames on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  accession  of 
the  combustion  is  promoted  by  moisture,  as  a  damp 
atmosphere  or  the  breath.  They  all  (except  the 
fourth)  owe  their  combustibility  to  the  presence  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  (Gay  Lussac.) 

PYROTECHNY.  (From  ir«p,  fire,  and  rcx»«r, 
art.)  The  art  of  making  fireworks.  "  The  three 
prime  materials  of  this  art  are,  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal,  along  with  filings  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 
zinc,  resin,  camphor,  lycopodiom,  &c.  Gunpow- 
der is  used  either  in  grain,  half'Crushed,  or  finely 
ground,  for  different  purposes.  The  longer  the 
iron  filings,  the  brighter  red  and  white  spots  they 
give ;  thoiie  being  preferred  which  are  made  with 
a  coarse  file,  and  quite  free  from  rust  Sieelfil- 
ings  and  cast'iron  borings  contain  carbon,  and 
afford  a  more  brilliant  fire,  with  wavy  radiations. 
Copper  filings  give  a  greenish  tint  to  flame ;  those 
o(  xmc,  a  fine  blue  color;  the  sulphuret  of  anti^ 
many  gives  a  less  greenish  blue  than  zinc,  but  with 
much  smoke ;  amber  afibrds  a  yellow  fire,  as  well 
as  colophony,  (rosin,)  and  common  salt ;  but  the 
last  must  be  very  dry.  Lampblack  produces  a 
very  red  color  with  gunpowder,  and  a  ;iifil;  one 
with  nitre  in  excess ;  it  serves  for  making  golden 
showers."    When  Hghtly  mixed  with  gunpowderj 
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and  put  into  caMi,  it  throws  ont  imall  slm  re- 
■einblinif  the  rowel  of  a  spur ;  thw  compomtion  has 
hence  been  called  **  aptir  hre.**  "  The  yellow  sand, 
or  gUHening  mica,  eommunieutes  to  fireworki 
golden  radiatioM.  VerdigrU  impaita  a  pale 
green:  •ulphate  of  copper  and  9al  ammoniac  give 
a  palm-tree  green.  Camphor  yields  a  very  white 
flame  and  uroniotic  fumes,  which  masks  the  bad 
■mell  of  other  substances.  Benzoin  and  alorax 
are  used  also  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odor. 
hy  CO  podium  bums  with  a  ro*e  color  and  a  mag- 
niiicent  flame ;  but  it  is  principally  employed  in 
theatres  to  represent  liglitning,  or  to  charge  the 
torch  of  a  fury."  (Diet,  of  Arts,  Manuf,  and 
Mines.) — Our  space  will  only  permit  a  brief  notice 
of  the  proccws  of  making  gunpowder,  and  the  com- 
position for  rockets  and  colored  fires. 

Gt'NPowoBR  is  composed  of  saltpetre,  charcoal, 
and  sulphur.  (See  page  347.)  The  oaltpetre  hav- 
ing been  trrbly  refined,  is  melted  into  cakes,  which 
are  then  brushed  to  remove  any  adhering  grit  or 
dirt,  broken  into  pieces  with  a  mallet,  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  in  a  mill,  and  sifted  through  a  fine 
bolting  sieve  of  brass  wire.  The  charcoal  is  that 
of  the  dogwood,  alder,  or  willow,  and  Is  carefully 
burnt,  as  described  at  p.  177,  and  is  then  reduced 
to  powder  as  above.  The  sulphur  m  refined  and 
ground  to  the  same  finenew  as  the  charcoal  and 
saltpetre.  The  ingredients  are  then  weighed  ont 
in  the  proper  proportions,  and  mixed  by  placing 
them  gradually  in  a  wooden  vessel,  in  alternate 
and  equal  layers,  after  which  the  whole  is  tlio- 
roughly  and  perfectly  mixed  together.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  sifted,  and  carefully  ground  to  »  paste 
with  water,  and  pressed  into  a  hud  cake,  which  is 
next  broken  into  pieces,  granulated  by  agitation  in 
parchment  sieves,  and  afier  being  glazed  by  fric- 
tion, and  the  dust  separated,  is  dried  with  proper 
precaution  in  a  stove  heated  to  about  100^. 

CoLORKD  FiRK&  I.  {Bluc.)  Prep. — 1.  Saltpe- 
tre 5  parts ;  sulphur  2  parts  ;  metallic  antimony  1 
part ;  mix. — 2.  (Ruggieri.)  Gunpowder  4  parts  ; 
sulphur  and  zinc,  of  each  3  ports;  saltpetre  2 
parts. — 3.  Nitrate  of  bar^-ta  77  parts;  sulphur  13 
parts  ;  chlorate  of  potash  5  parts ;  charcoal  3  parts ; 
realgar  2  parts;  mix. — 4.  (Marah.)  Chlorate  of 
potuKh  G9  gra. ;  sulphur  24  grs. ;  sulphate  of  cop- 
per 7  grs. — 5.  (Bird.)  Black  sulphuret  of  antimony 
|iv  ;  nitre  ^xij  ;  sulphur  Jxvj  ;  charcoal  and  orpi- 
ment,  of  each  3ij. 

II.  (Crimoon.)  Prep.  (Marsh.) — a.  Chlorate  of 
potash  4)  parts ;  nitrate  of  strontia  67^  da ;  char- 
coal (aider  or  willow)  5}  do. ;  sulphur  22^  do. ; 
mix,  lightly  press  it  into  teacups  or  small  pots,  and 
prime  with  a  quick-match. — b.  Chlorate  of  potash 
17^  parts;  sulphur  li^  parts;  nitrate  of  strontia  55 
parts;  charcoal  4^  parts;  sulphuret  of  antimony 
5^  parts;  mix,  load  pill-boxes  with  it,  and  prime 
with  a  quick -match.     For  stars. 

III.  (Green.)  Prep. — 1.  Nitrate  of  baryta  and 
.charcoal,  equal  ports.  Used  in  ghost  scenes. — fL 
Sulphur  13  ports ;  nitrate  of  baryta  77  do. ;  chlo- 
rate of  potash  5  do. ;  charcoal  3  do. :  metallic 
arsenic  2  do.  Very  beautiful.  It  shows  best  when 
burnt  before  a  reflrctor. — 3.  (A.  Bird.)  Nitrate  of 
barjrta  Jxx ;  sulphur  5is8 ;  black  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony Jss ;  chlorate  of  jMtash  Jj  3ij ;  charcoal 
3ij  to  3iv. — 4.  (Man»h.)  Nitrate  of  bar>'ta  62^ 
parts;  sulphur   10|  da;  chlorate  of  potash  23| 


da ;  eharooal  mod  mlphnrat  of  anenic,  of  each  1) 
da    Pot  it  ioAo  mall  pill-bozM  for  stars. 

IV.  (laUe.)  Prep.  (Maish.)— a.  Chlonte  of 
potash  49  parts ;  sulphur  25  da  ;  dry  chalk  20  da ; 
tHack  oxide  of  copper  6  da  For  pans. — h.  Chb- 
rate  of  potash  50  parts ;  sulphur  25  da ;  dfiei 
chalk  22  da ;  black  oxide  of  copper  3  da  For 
stars. 

V.  {Purple.)  Prep.-^!.  fjampUack,  lealgir, 
and  nitre,  of  each  1  part ;  sulphur  2  parts ;  chlo- 
rate of  potash  5  do. ;  fused  nitrate  of  strontia  IS 
ports ;  mix. — ^2.  (Marsh.)  a.  Chlorate  of  potaA 
42  ports ;  nitrate  of  potash  and  sublimed  solphsi 
of  each  22|  da;  black  oxide  of  copper  lU  da; 
sulphuret  of  mercury  2}  da  For  pans. — i.  Chk^ 
rate  of  potash  77^  parts  ;  sulphur  13  da  ;  sulphill 
of  copper  9|  da     For  stars. 

VI.  (Red.)  Prep^\.  (Rog^ieri.)  Fused  nitnta 
of  strontia  40  parts ;  sulphur  13  da  ;  chlorate  of 
potash  5  do. ;  sutphuret  of  antimony  4  da  A  lil- 
tle  charcoal  or  lampblack  will  make  it  bnm  qnick- 
er. — ^2.  (Marah.)  Dried  nitrate  of  strontia  72  parti ; 
sulphur  20  da  ;  gunpowder  6  da  ;  coal  dust  2  do 
— 3.  (Bird.)  Dried  nitrate  of  strontia  Jxx;BaI- 
phur  Jviss ;  chlorate  of  potash  iiias ;  black  sul- 
phuret of  anthnony  Jij  ;  charcoal  \ea,  4.  Sulphur, 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  nitre,  of  each  1  ol  ; 
drie^i  nitrate  of  strontia  5  oz. 

VII.  {Yellow.)  Prep.  (Marah.)  Nitrate  of  sodi 
(pure  and  dry)  74^  parts ;  sulphur  19^  da ;  Gha^ 
coal  6  da     For  pans. 

VIII.  {White.)  Prep.— I.  (Ruggieri.)— «.  Ni- 
tre 48  parts ;  sulphur  13}  da ;  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony 17i  da — b.  Nitre  24  parts;  sulphur  7  da; 
realgar  2  da — c.  Nitre  75  parts ;  sulphur  24  do. ; 
charcoal  1  da — d.  Gunpowder  100  parts ;  iron  or 
zinc  borings  25  da — 2.  (Bird.)  Black  antimony 
Jiv ;  nitre  Jxij  ;  sulphur  Jxvj  ;  white  arsenic  3ij ; 
charcoal  3ij ;  or  more. — 3.  (Marah.)— «.  Sai^w- 
tre  46^  parts ;  sulphur  23  do. ;  gunpowder  12^  60. ; 
zinc  filings  18  da  For  pans. — h.  Saltpetre  57 
parts;  sulphur  28  da;  zinc  filings  15  da  For 
stars. 

Remarks.  In  preparing  colored  fires,  the  ingre- 
dieuts  sliould  be  separately  reduced  to  fine  ponder, 
ond  sifted  through  lawn ;  and  should  be  kept  in 
well-corked  wide-mouthed  bottles  till  the  time  of 
mixing  them,  w^en  the  requisite  quantity  of  each 
sliould  be  weig^d  out,  and  thoroughly  but  care- 
fully mixed,  with  a  bone  or  wooden  knife,  on  1 
sheet  of  clean  white  paper.  The  mixed  ingredi- 
ents are  then  lightly  packed  in  small  cups  or  poni 
for  illuminations,  or  into  small  pill-boxes  for  itan; 
in  either  case  affixing  a  piece  of  quick-match. 

*»*  The  process  should  be  conducted  with  great 
care  to  prevent  explosion.  They  sometiniei  in- 
flame spontaneously  by  keeping.  Colored  fine 
should  not  be  kept  long  before  being  used.  (See 
Ciir/>RATK  OF  Potash.) 

RocKRTs.  The  cases  are  made  of  stout  cartridge 
paper  rolled  on  a  mould  and  pasted,  and  then 
throttled  a  little  below  the  mouth,  like  the  neck 
of  a  vial.  The  (external  ?)  diameter  of  a  rocket 
should  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  a  leaden  ball  of 
the  same  weight,  and  the  length  should  be  eqoal 
to  3^  times  the  internal  diameter.  (Mai^.)  Tber 
are  filled  with  the  following  mixtures  tightly  driven 
in,  and  then  "  garnished,''  and  afiixed  to  willow  rodi 
'  to  direct  their  flightw~I.  (Manh.) — a.  (Far  2  st. 
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nekett.)  Nitre  54^  parts ;  sulphur  18  do. ;  char- 
coal 27 i  da;  all  in  fine  powder,  and  paned 
throngrh  lawn. — h.  {For  4  as.  do,)  Nitre  64  parts  ; 
flolphur  16  do. ;  chareoal  30  da ;  as  last — c.  (For 
i  i6.  fo  1  lb.  do.)  Nitre  63}  parts;  sulphur  15) 
da;  aharcoal  21^  da;  as  last — II.  (kufjrgrieri.) 
«.  For  rockets  of  }  mch  diameter  use  nitre  16 
parts ;  charcoal  7  da ;  sulphur  4  do. — 6.  For  }  to 
1^  inch,  use  1  part  more  nitra — e.  For  1}  inch, 
■■e  2  parts  more  nitre. — d.  By  umng  I'part  less 
charcoal,  and  addmg  respectively  3,  4,  and  5  parts 
wi  fine  steel  filings,  the  above  are  converted  into 
hrUliant  fires. — t.  By  the  substitution  of  coane 
cast-iron  borings  for  filings,  and  a  further  omission 
•f  2  parts  of  charcoal  from  each,  the  latter  are 
eoBverted  into  Qhinese  fire. — Hand  or  ground 
rmekeU  are  usually  loaded  with  nothing  but  meal 
gunpowder  and  filings  or  borings.  Alter  sky- 
lockets  are  charged,  a  piece  of  clay  is  driven  in, 
through  which  a  hole  is  piercfed,  and  the  head  or 

Smrniture  filled  with  stars,  and  a  little  compowder 
then  affiled. 

Staes  Foa  RooKRTs.  1.  Brilliant.  (Manh.) 
Nitre  52^  parts ;  sulphur  and  black  antimon};,  of 
each  13'  parts;  powder,  mix,  and  make  a  stiff 
paste  with  isin^asB  1^  parts,  dissolved  in  vinegar 
6|  parts,  spirits  of  wine  13  parts ;  form  into  small 
pieces,  and  while  moist  roll  them  in  meal  gunpow- 
der.~2.  White.  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre  16  parts;  sul- 
phiir  7  da ;  gunpowder  4  da ;  make  a  paste  as 
hut. — 3.  Oolden  Rain.  m.  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre  and 
gunpowder,  of  each  16  parts ;  sulphur  10  da ; 
charcoal  ^  da  ;  lampblack  2  do. ;  mix  and  pack 
it  into  small  paper  tubes. — h.  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre  16 
parts ;  snlpliur  and  gunpowder,  of  each  8  da ; 
charcoal  and  lampblack,  of  each  2  da ;  as  last — 
«.  (Marsh.)  Mealed  gunpowder  66|  parts;  sul- 
phur 1 1  da ;  chareoal  22^  do. ;  as  last 

FYROTHONIDE.  (From  wp,  jfire,  and  <}Mrir, 
iinenJ)  A  popular  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  and 
■kin  diseaws,  obtained  by  distilling  rags,  {rag  oil,) 
or  by  burning  a  small  cone  of  paper  on  a  cold 
plate,  (paper  oiL) 

PYROXILENE.  Syn.  PyaoxANTmNB.  Eb- 
uiNiN.  An  orange  red  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained by  Scanlan  from  raw  pyroxilic  spirit  by 
adding  potash  water,  preasing  the  precipitate, 
washing  with  cold  alcfl»hol  of  sp.  gr.  0*840,  and 
crystallizing  from  boiling  alcohol.  With  oil  of  vit- 
riol it  gives  a  rich  crimson,  and  with  muriatic  acid 
a  deep  purpla 

QUASa  Syn.  PoBCA.  Prep.  Mix  rye  flour 
and  warm  water  together,  and  keep  it  by  the  fire- 
aide  till  it  has  turned  sour.  Used  as  vinegar  in 
Russia. 

QUASSIA,  ROASTED.  Used  when  induced 
to  powder,  to  embitter  beer  and  give  it  color,  but 
the  liquor  soon  grows  turbid. 

QUA8SIINE.  A  white  crvstalline  substance, 
intensely  bitter,  extracted  by  alcoliol  from  quassia 
wood,  (quassia  amanu) 

QUEEN'S  METAL.  A  species  of  pewter 
iiaed  to  make  teapots,  du*.,  madt  by  fusing  under 
charcoal  a  mixture  of  tin  9  ports ;  antimony,  bis- 
mnthy  and  lead,  of  each,  1  part ;  or  tin  100  parts ; 
antimony  8  da ;  copper  4  do. ;  bismuth  1  da 

QUERCITRINE.  The  prellow  coloring  prin- 
ce of  ^nercitnm  bark.    It  is  crystoUizaUa 


QUILLS.  Prep.  Suspend  the  quills  iu  a  cop- 
per, over  water  Buffieientiy  high  to  touch  the  nibs ; 
then  close  it  steam-tight,  and  apply  four  hours 
hard  boiling ;  next  withdraw  and  dry  them,  and 
in  24  hours  cut  the  nibs  and  draw  out  tlie  pith ; 
lastly,  rub  them  with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  expoee 
them  to  a  moderate  heat  in  an  oven  or  stova 
The  quills  prepared  in  this  way  are  as  hard  as 
bone,  without  being  brittle,  and  as  transparent  as 
glass. 

QUININE.  Syn.  Ciiinine.  Quina.  Quinina. 
[  Qui.NiA.  QiriNiNUM.  A  white,  odorieni,  bitter,  fu- 
sible and  crystallizuble  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou  in  cinchona  bark.  It  is  most 
readily  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  or  disulphate  by  ammonia,  and  washing 
and  drying  the  precipitate.  By  solution  in  alcohM 
sp.  gr.  0*bl5,  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  it  may 
be  procured  in  cr}-8tuls.  Cr)'Ktuls  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  its  solution  in  hot  water  with  a  little 
anmionia,  (Ijiebig.)  Quinine  is  not  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  several  of  its  salts  are  lai^ly  employed 
on  account  of  their  tonic  and  febrifuge  powers. 
They  may  all  be  made  by  saturating  the  dilute 
acids  with  the  base,  evaporating  and  crystalli- 
zing. 

QUININE,  FERRO-CITRATE  OF.  Syn. 
QoiNiK  FsRao-CiTRAS.  Prep.  To  a  solution  of 
pure  citrate  of  peroxide  of  iron  add  as  much  pure 
quinme  as  it  will  dissolve;  filter,  evaporate,  and 
spread  it  on  hot  plates,  as  directed  under  Ammo- 
nio-Citrate  of  Iron. 

QUININE,  FERRO-SULPHATE.  S^n. 
Quina  Fbrro-Sulphas.  From  a  mixed  solution 
of  the  sulphates  of  non  and  quinine  in  atomic 
proportions ;  as  last 

QUININE,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Sub- 
sulphate    OP    Da       DlSL'LPlIATR    OP    Da      QuiNiB 

Sulphas.  Quina  Disulthas,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  I.  (P. 
L.)  Heartleaved  (^'ellow)  cinchona  bark,  bruued, 
lb.  vij ;  sulphuric  acid  Jiv  3ij  ;  diluted  with  water 
6  gallons ;  boil  1  hour  and  strain  ;  repeat  the  boil- 
ing a  second  time  for  1  hour,  with  a  like  quanUtr 
of  acid  and  water,  and  again  strain;  next  bod 
the  bark  In  water  8  gallons,  and  strain;  to  the 
mixed  liquors,  add  moist  Iiydrated  oxide  of  lead 
nearly  to  saturation,  decant  the  supernatant  fluid, 
and  wash  the  sediment  with  distilled  water ;  boil 
down  the  liquor  for  15  minutes  and  strain,  then 
precipitate  the  quina  by  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  (with  cold  water)  until  noth- 
ing alkaline  is  perceptible  ;  saturate  what  remains 
with  sulphuric  acid  Jss  diluted  with  water,  digest 
with  animal  charcoal  Jij,  and  strain ;  lastly,  the 
charcoal  being  well  washed,  evaporate  the  mixed 
liquors  that  cr>f(tals  may  form. 

II.  (P.  E.)  This  proceflB  varies  from  the  former 
in  fiiBt  boiling  the  bark  (lb.  j)  in  water,  (4  pints,) 
along  with  carbonate  of  soda,  (Jiv,)  pressing,  and 
moiatening  the  residuum  with  fresh  water  and 
pressing  it  a  second  and  a  third  time,  for  the  pot- 
pose  of  removing  the  acids,  coloring  matter,  gum, 
and  extractive,  before  proceeding  to  extract  the 
alkaloid  Lime  (Stolze)  and  caustic  potash  (Ba- 
dollier  and  Scharlau)  have  been  proposed  for  the 
same  purpose.     An  excellent  proceHS. 

III.  (Wholesale.)  Boil  coarsely -powdered  cali- 
saya,  or  yellow  bark,  in  water  acidulated  with 
•ulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  strain  with  pressure, 
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and  repeat  the  proceai  with  fresh  water,  a  Mcond, 
third,  and  fourth  time ;  filter  the  mixed  liquors, 
and  when  cold,  add  finely-powdered  slaked  lime 
or  milk  of  lime  till  the  fluid  becomes  distinctly  al- 
kaline and  acquires  a  dark  color ;  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate, drain  on  a  linen  filter,  and  then  submit 
the  mafls  to  a  powerful  hydraulic  press ;  dry  the 
cake,  powder,  and  digest  in  rectified  spirit ;  filter, 
distil  off  the  sjilrit  till  the  liquor  acquires  the  con- 
sistence of  sirup  or  honev,  carefully  saturate  with 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  set  it  aside  to 
cr)'stallize ;  drain  the  crystals  on  a  linen  filter, 
submit  thom  to  pressure,  dmolve  in  boiling  water, 
decolor  with  animal  charcoal,  recr)'Btallize,  and 
dry  the  resulting  salt.  In  some  laboratories,  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  before  distilling  off  the 
spirit 

Remarks.  The  use  of  spirit  of  wine  does  not 
increase  the  expense  above  |  to  !</.  per  oz.,  which 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saying  of 
time  and  the  superiority  of  the  product  Disul- 
phate  of  quinine  is  extensively  employed  as  a  sto- 
machic in  doses  of  ^  to  1  gr. ;  as  a  tonic  1  to  3 
grs. ;  and  as  a  febrifuge  2  to  20  gre.  When  pare 
it  forms  li^ht,  delicate,  white  needlea.  "  It  is  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  (hot.)  and  more  readily  so 
when  an  acid  is  present.  IVecipituted  by  ammo- 
nia, the  residuary  liquid  after  evaporation  should 
not  taste  of  sugar.  By  a  gentle  heat  it  looes  8  or 
10|  of  water.  It  is  wholly  consumed  by  heat 
If  chlorine  be  fint  added,  and  then  ammonia,  it 
becomes  green."  (P.  L.)  "  A  solution  of  10  grs. 
in  f  Jj  of  distilled  water,  and  2  or  3  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  if  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  Jss  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  two  waters,  and  heated  till 
tlie  precipitate  shrinks  and  fuses,  yields  on  cooling 
a  solid  mass,  which,  when  dry,  weighs  7-4  gns., 
and  in  powder,  diwiolves  entirely  in  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid."  (P.  E.)  It  is  often  adulterated  with 
starch,  magnesia,  gum,  sugar,  ciuclionine,  &c. 
The  first  three  remain  undissolved  when  the  salt 
is  digested  in  spirit ;  the  fourth  is  dissolved  out  by 
cold  water,  and  the  last  may  be  detected  by  pre- 
cipitating the  quinine  by  liquor  of  potassa,  and 
dissolving  thn  precipitate  in  boiling  ulcohol ;  cin- 
chona cr>-stallizes  out  as  the  solution  cools,  but 
the  quinine  remains  in  the  mother  liquor.  (Perei- 
ra.)  »,«  The  Neutral  Sulphate  of  Quinine  is 
formed  by  dissolving  disulphate  of  quinine  Jj,  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  f3as,  and 
crystallizing. 

QUINOMETRY.  The  art  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  quinine  in  cinchona  bark. 

Pror.  (P.  E.)  "  A  filtered  decoction  of  100  grs. 
in  f  Jij  of  diHtilled  water,  gives  with  fjj  of  a  con- 
ceiitruti'd  Hohition  of  carlMuate  of  soda,  a  precipi- 
tate, which  whon  heated  in  the  fluid,  becomes  a 
fused  moss,  weighing,  when  cold,  2  grs.  or  more, 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid." 
■Quinine  may  be  separated  from  cinchonine  by  di- 
gestion in  ether.     (Scharlau.) 

QUINOVINE.  Syn.  (  jnchovine.  An  alka- 
loid obtained  from  the  bark  of  quina  ovata  by  a 
like  process  to  that  by  which  quinine  is  obtained 
from  yellow  bark. 

QUINTESSENCE.  A  term  used  by  the  al- 
chemists synonymously  with  essence. 


RACEMIC  ACID,  iffyii.  Paeataktaiic  Acm 
An  acid  found  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  replacing 
tartaric  acid.  It  is  disUngubhed  from  tartaric  add 
by  being  less  soluble  in  water,  and  by  not  gnring 
indications  of  electricity  when  one  of  its  crystals, 
held  by  a  pair  of  platinum  tongs,  and  gently  heated 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  plate  of  an  electroscope,  whereat  t 
crystal  of  tartaric  acid  causes  electrical  excite- 
ment (Boettger*s  BeitrSge.)  By  the  action  of 
heat  it  yields  paratartralic,  pwratartrelie^  and  sa- 
kydrous  racemic  acids.  It  is  principally  found  in 
the  grape  juice  of  the  district  of  the  Vosges.  Ra- 
cemic and  tartaric  acids  are  isomeric  compounds. 

RAIK:LIFFE*S  elixir.  Prep,  Socotrins 
aloes  3yj ;  cinnamon,  cochineal,  and  zedoary  iwA, 
of  each,  3hb  ;  rhubarb  3j ;  sirup  of  buckthorn  f  3ij ; 
proof  spirit  1  pint ;  water  f  Jv ;  digest  a  week. 
Aromatic,  stomachic,  aud  purgative.  Dose,  1  to 
4  dr. 

RATAFIA.  A  liquor  prepared  by  imparting  to 
sweetened  spirit  the  flavor  of  various  kinds  of  fniit 
The  following  are  examples : — 

1.  (Ratafia  de  Cassis,)  Prep^ — s.  Black  car- 
rants,  stoned  and  crushed,  3  lbs.;  doves  1  dr.; 
cinnamon  2  dra. ;  spirit  at  16^  B.  4  quarts  ;  whits 
sugar  2i^  lbs. ;  digest  in  a  corked  bottle  for  a  fort- 
night, occasionally  shaking,  then  strain  through  a 
cloth  and  filter  through  paper. — b.  Black  cunanti 
6  lbs. ;  cloves  ji  dr. ;  cinnamon  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit 
2^  gallons ;  sugar  4  lbs. ;  as  last  A  deliaoos 
liquor.  2.  (Cura^oa,  Ratafia  de  Curafom,\  Spirit 
of  18^  B.  5  quarts ;  yellow  peels  of  5  or  6  smooth 
Portugal  oranges ;  uifuse  for  14  days^  add  whits 
sugar  4  lbs.,  dissolved  in  pure  water  ^  a  gallon ; 
cinnamon  and  mace,  of  each,  well  bmised,  48  gra ; 
ground  Brazil  wood  1  oz. ;  mfuse  with  frequent 
agitation  for  10  days  longer,  bring  up  the  cokv 
with  burnt  sugar,  and  filter.  Ver>'  fine. — b.  Proof 
spirit  1  gallon  ;  Seville  orange  peel  cut  thin,  driedy 
and  coarsely  powdered,  or  cut  small,  \  to  ^  lb. ; 
digest  14  da)'8,  press  out  the  liquor,  filter,  and  add 
an  equal  measure  of  simple  sirup  or  capillatre.  and 
coloring  q.  s.  Stomachic.  3.  {Ratafia  tTAnge- 
lique.)  Angelica  seeds  1  dr. ;  do.  stalks  4  oz. ; 
blanched  bitter  almonds,  bruised,  |  to  1  oz. ;  proof 
spirit  6  quarts  ;  wliite  sugar  2  to  3  lbs. ;  digest  for 
10  days,  and  filter.  4.  (Ratafia  d'Anis,)  Bruised 
aniseeds  2  oz. ;  proof  spirits  2  quarts  ;  sugar  |  lb* 
dissolved  in  water  1  pint ;  as  last  5.  {Ratafia  de 
Caffe.)  Coffi'e,  ground  and  roasted,  1  lb. ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon ;  sugar  I  ^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  1 
quart ;  as  last.  6.  {Ratafia  de  Cerises.)  MoreDo 
cherries,  with  their  kernels  bruised,  7  or  8  lbs.; 
proof  spirit  1  gallon;  sugar  1^  lbs.;  as  last  7. 
{Ratafia  de  Grenoble.)  Small  wild  black  cherries, 
with  their  kernels  bruised,  2  lbs.:  proof  spirit  1 
gallon  ;  white  sugar  2^  lbs. ;  citron  peel  a  few 
grains ;  as  last.  8.  {Ratafia  de  Cacao.  R.  ds 
Chocolat.)  Caracca  cacao  nuts  1  Ibw ;  Wfst  In- 
dian do.  b  'h. ;  both  roasted  and  bruised ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon  ;  digest  for  14  days,  filter,  and  add 
white  sugar  2(  lbs. ;  tincture  of  vanilla  ^  dr. ;  or  a 
shred  of  vanilla  may  be  infused  with  the  nuts  in 
the  spirit  instead.  \).  {Ratafia  de  Coings.)  Quince 
juice  6  pints  ;  bitter  almonds  4  drs. ;  cinnamon  3 
drs. ;  coriander  seeds  2  drs. ;  mace  ^  dr. ;  cloves 
15  grs. ;  all  bmised  ;  rectified  spirit  3  pints  ;  digest 
for  a  week,  filter,  and  add  sugar  2^  to  3  lbs.    iO. 
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{Ratafia  de  framboises.) — a.  RaBpberriee  8  lbs. ; 
proof  spirit  2  quarts  ;  sugar  1  lb. ;  digest,  press,  and 
filter.---^.  Raspberry  juico  and  proof  spirit,  of  each 

3  quarts  ;  su^ar  3  lbs. ;  as  last  11.  {Ratafia  de 
geniivre.)  ^  Juniper  berries  (whole)  1  oz. ;  proof 
nirit  1  quurt ;  sugar  5  oz. ;  digest  12.  {Ratafia 
it  Brou  de  noix*)  Young  walnuts  with  soft  shells 
GO  in  no. ;  brandy  2  quarts ;  sugar  |  to  1  lb. ; 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  of  each  15  grs. ;  di- 
gest for  8  weeks  ;  press,  filter,  and  keep  for  some 
months  before  use.  Stomachic.  13.  {Ratafia  de 
Noyeau,) — a.  Peach  or  apricot  kernels,  bruised, 
120  m  no. ;  proof  spirit  2  quarts ;  white  sugar  | 
lb. ;  digest  for  a  week,  press  and  filter. — 6.  For 
jNTOof  spirit  use  juice  of  apricots  or  peaches  3^  pints  ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  4^  da  14.  {Ratafia  de 
millets.)  Clovepinks  without  the  white  buds,  4 
lbs. ;  cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  15  gra. ;  proof 
spirit  1  galL ;  white  sugar  1  to  1^  lbs. ;  direst  for 
10  days,  press  and  filter.  15.  {Ratafia  a  la  Pro- 
vtn^iUe.)  Striped  pinks  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
sugar  7  or  8  oz. ;  juice  of  strawberries  |  lb. ;  saf- 
fron 15  grs. ;  as  last  16.  {Ratafia  d^ecoreee 
d^Oranget.)    Fresh  yellow  peel  of  Seville  oranges 

4  oz. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ; 
digest  for  6  hours.  17.  {Ratafia  de  fleure  d^or- 
angee.) — a.  Fresh  orange  flowers  2  lbs. ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon ;  sugar  1^  to  2  lbs. ;  as  last— -6.  In- 
stead of  orange  flowera  use  neroli  1  dr.  18.  {Rat- 
afia a  la  VioUtteg.)  Orris  powder  1^  oz. ;  archil 
4  oz. ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine  2  gallons  ;  digest  for 
10  days,  strain,  and  add  white  sugar  9  lbs.,  dis- 
solved in  water  1  gallon.  19.  {Ratafia  de  bourne 
de  Tolu.)  Balsam  of  Tola  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1 
quart ;  dissolve,  add  water  3  pints  ;  filter,  and  fur- 
ther add  sugar  1^  lbs.  Pectoral.  20.  {Red  Rat- 
afia.) Juice  of  black  cherries  3  quarts ;  do. 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  of  each  1  quart ;  cin- 
namon 1  dr. ;  mace  and  cloves,  of  each  15  grs. ; 
proof  spirit  2  gallons ;  sugar  6  lbs. ;  macerate. 
21.  {Ihry  Ratafia.)  Juice  of  gooseberries  5  pints ; 
da  of  cherries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries,  of  each 
1  pint ;  proof  spirit  6  quarts  ;  sugar  6  lbs. ;  as  last 
512.  {Cream  Ratafia,)  Noyeau,  dierry  wine,  capil- 
laire,  of  each  \  pint ;  cream  1  pint ;  beat  together. 
S3.  {Ratafia  dee  quatre  fntite.)  Cherries  30  lbs. ; 
gooseberries  15  lbs. ;  raspberries  8  lbs. ;  black  cur- 
nmts  7  lbs. ;  express  the  juice,  and  to  each  pint 
add  white  sugar  4  to  6  oz. ;  cinnamon  6  gra. ; 
doves  and  mace,  of  each  3  gn.  *«*  The  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  ambergris,  or  a 
grain  of  ambergris  infused  in  the  spirit,  miparts  a 
delightful  flavor  and  boquet  which  is  much  ad- 
mired. 

RATS  AND  MICE  may  be  most  easily  and 
safely  exterminated  by  mixing  powdered  nux  vom- 
ica with  oatmeal,  and  laying  it  in  their  haunts, 
observing  to  use  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent 
accideutsL  White  arsenic  is  also  employed  in  a 
similar  manner.  Dr.  Ure  has  recommended  the 
use  of  oatmeal  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  phos- 
phorus for  this  purpose. 

RECTIFICATION.  Syru  Rectificatio, 
(Lat.)  (From  r«c<u«,  right,  and  ^,  to  be  made.) 
A  second  distillation  of  a  fluid  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  purer. 

RED  DYESw— 1.  Give  the  goods  a  mordant  of 
alom,  rinse,  dry,  and  boil  them  in  a  bath  of  mad- 
der.   If  acetate  of  iron  be  used  instead  of  alum, 
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the  color  will  be  purple,  and  by  combining  the  two 
any  intermediate  shade  may  be  produced. — 2, 
{Adrianople  or  Turkey  red.)  This  is  given  by 
many  distinct  operations.  The  first  consists  in 
cleansing  or  scouring  the  goods  by  alkaline  bathst 
after  which  they  are  steeped  in  oily  liquora  brought 
to  a  creamy  state  by  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  solu- 
tion. Infusion  of  sheep's  dung  is  often  used  as  an 
intermediate  or  secondary  steep.  The  operation 
of  oiling,  with  much  manual  labor,  and  then  re- 
moving the  superfluous  or  loosely-adhering  oil  with 
an  alkaline  bath,  is  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
taking  care  to  dry  hard  after  each  process.  Then 
follows  the  galling,  aluming,  maddering,  and 
brightening,  for  removing  the  dun-colored  princi- 
ple, by  boiling  at  an  elevated  temperature  with 
alkaline  liquids  and  soap.  The  whole  is  often  con- 
cluded with  a  rosing  by  salt  of  tin. — 3.  The  yam 
or  cloth  is  put  into  a  very  weak  alkaline  bath  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  then  washed,  dried,  and 
galled ;  or,  when  the  calico  is  to  be  printed,  for  this 
bath  may  be  substituted  one  of  cow-dung,  subse- 
quent exposure  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
immersion  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
way  the  stuff*  gets  opened,  takes  and  retains  the 
color  better.  After  the  galling,  the  goods  are 
dried,  and  alnmed  twice  ;  then  dried,  rinsed,  and 
passed  through  the  madder  bath.  This  is  com- 
posed of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  madder 
for  every  pound  weight  of  the  goods.  The  bath  is 
slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  poilit  in  the  course  of 
fifty  or  sixty  minutes,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  shade  of  color  wished  for.  When  the  boiling 
has  continued  a  few  minutes,  the  stuff  is  taken 
out,  washed  slightly,  and  dyed  a  second  time  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  as  much  madder.  It  is 
then  washed  and  dried,  or  passed  through  a  hot 
soap  bath,  which  carries  off  the  fawn-colored  par- 
ticles. Other  dyes  likewise  are  added  to  the  mad- 
der bath,  to  obtain  other  nhades  of  color ;  for  in- 
stance, a  decoction  of  fustic,  weld,  logwood,  quer- 
citron, or  knoppem,  the  mordants  beiuff  modified 
accordingly.  When  bran  is  added  to  i\w  madder 
bath,  the  color  becomes  much  lighter,  and  of  a 
more  agreeable  tint  *»*  Red  dyes  are  also  given 
by  archil,  carthamus,  cochineal,  Brazil  wood,  &c. 

RED  LIQUOR.  The  crude  acetate  of  alumi- 
na,  used  by  dyers.     (See  Alumina.) 

RED  PIGMENTS.  The  principal  of  these  am 
brown  red,  Indian  do.,  light  do.,  (burnt  light 
ochre — ^makes  a  flesh  color  with  white-lead  and 
oil,)  orange  red,  {eandix — made  by  calcining 
white-lead,)  stone  do.,  Venetian  do.,  red  ockre, 
chrome  red,  vermilion,  red  lake,  d-c. 

REGULUS,  (dimin.  of  rex,  a  King.)  A  term 
applied  by  the  alchemists  to  various  metallic  mat- 
ters obtained  by  fusion  ;  as  Regulus  of  antimony, 
arsenic,  ^c.  The  former  was  often  distinguished 
by  the  simple  term  Regulus.  Martial  Regulos 
OF  Antimont  is  sulphuret  of  antimony  reduced  by 
fusion  with  1^  times  its  weight  of  old  nails  or  iron 
filings,  and  some  nitre  and  tartar.  Rbgulus  Jovis 
is  made  by  melting  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
martial  regulus  of  antimony  and  tin.  Both  are  cast 
into  cups.  Wine  kept  in  them  for  a  night  becomes 
emetic. 

RESINS.  Syn.  Rbsines,  (Fr.)  Harzb,  {Ger.) 
Resins,  {Lat.,  from  ^cw,  /  fiow.)  Proximate 
vegetable  principiei|;jthe  ultimate  composition  of 
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which  M  carbon,  hydrogeui  and  oxyg«n.  They 
are  di8tin^iBhc4  by  their  Bolubility  in  alcohol,  in- 
■olubility  in  water,  fimin^ir  by  a  moderate  heat,  and 
not  being  volatile  without  decomposition.  Their 
•p.  frr.  varies  from  0*9  to  1*2.  According  to  Liebig, 
they  are  oxidized  efaential  oils.  Conunon  reain, 
and  the  Bhellac  of  which  aealing-wax  is  made,  are 
familiar  examples  of  these  substances. 

RKIilSH,  KITC:HINER'S.  Prep,  Ground 
Mack  pepper,  and  salt,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mund  all- 
■pice,  scraped  horseradish,  and  minced  uialotes,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  walnut  pickle,  or  mushroom  ketchup, 
1  pint ;  infuse  14  days,  and  strain.  Uwd  as  a 
■auco,  &c. 

RENNET.  i9yfi.  Calves*  Maw.  CoAonLUM. 
The  stomach  of  calves,  washed,  and  preserved 
either  in  brine  or  dry  salt.  Used  to  cuitlle  milk. 
Two  square  inches  from  the  bottom  are  sufficient 
for  a  cheose  of  60  lbs.     (See  Chebse.) 

RESIN  EON  E.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  along 
with  rewinone  when  resin  and  lime  are  distilled  to- 
gether. (Frerny.) 

RHABARBERIN.  Syn.  RmuMm.  Rhein. 
RiiABARBERic  AciD.  RiiEUMic  AciD.  The  yel- 
4ow  coloring  principle  of  rhubarb.  It  is  obtained 
by  digesting  powdered  rhubarb  in  ether,  distilling 
off  greater  part  of  the  ether,  and  submitting  the 
remainder  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  crys- 
tals thus  procured  are  purified  by  repeated  solu- 
tions and  crystallizations -in  alcohol.  Orange  yel- 
low.   Gripes,  but  does  not  purge.  (Brandos.) 

RHAMNINE.  Prep.  Express  the  juice  iVom 
buckthorn  berries  scarcely  ripe,  boil  the  residue 
with  water,  strain,  and  press ;  crude  rhamnine  will 
be  obtained  as  the  liquid  cools,  which,  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  filtration,  may  be  procured 
in  crj'stals. 

RHAPONTICIN.  A  peculiar,  yellow,  odor- 
less, tasteless,  and  crystallizable  substance,  obtain- 
ed from  the  root  of  English  rhubarb.  It  is  extracted 
by  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 

RHEUMATISM.  Syn.  Rheumatismus,  (Lat) 
^vftariffftoft  {Chr.f  from  ^cv/tan^w,  to  be  afflicted 
with  defluxiortM.)  A  painful  afTection  of  the  joints, 
attended  by  swelling  and  stiffuess,  and  also  attack- 
ing the  muscular,  tendinous,  and  fibrous  textures. 
Acute  Rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  fever  —  Ar- 
thritis ^  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
or  rheumatic  gout — Sciatica,  or  rheumatism  of  the 
cellular  envelope  of  the  gpreat  sciatic  nerve,  affect- 
ing the  hip^and  Lumbago,  or  rheumatism  of  the 
loins,  are  all  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  purga- 
tives and  sudorifics,  accompanied  by  a  course  of 
bark,  quinine,  or  other  tonics.  Calomel  and  opi- 
um, and  iodide  of  potassium,  have  also  been  large- 
ly and  successfully  administered  in  this  complamL 
When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  severe, 
occasional  venesection  should  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  taken  at 
night  will  generally  promote  the  ease  and  sleep  of 
the  patient,  and,  by  its  sudorific  action,  tend  con- 
siderably to  promote  a  cure.  Where  possible,  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  regular  temperature  should 
be  sought.  Stimulating  embrocations,  blisters,  fric- 
tions, and  the  hot  or  vapor  bath,  are  frequently 
very  serviceable  in  rheumatism,  especially  in  /mhi- 
6a£o,  and  casual  attacks  arising  from  cold. 

RHODIZONIC  ACID.    Prep.  When  dry  car- 


bonic acid  gaa  ii  pawed  over  fbaed  potaarinm,  a 
black  porous  masi  is  obtained,  and  thk  ■ubstaooe 
ezpoaed  to  moist  ur,  deliqneacea  into  a  8olntio&  of 
rkodixonate  of  patana  of  a  acarlet  color,  ftoni 
which  the  exce«  of  alkali  may-  be  taken  by  alco- 
hol. By  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alco- 
hol, the  rfaodizonic  acid  may  be  separated.  Wliea 
its  solution  is  heated,  it  is  converted  into  ertcmk 
acid.  The  latter  acid  ii  obtained  by  adding  floo- 
stlicic  acid  to  a  aolution  of  croconate  of  potash, 
evaporatmg  to  dryness,  and  disaolving  out  the  cio- 
conic  acki  with  water.  This  acki,  as  well  as  ib 
salts,  is  yellow,  hence  its  name,  (from  eroeut,  * 
saffron.) 

RHODIUM,  (fhmi  h^v,  a  r«#e,  becaon  of  the 
color  of  the  solutions  of  its  salts.)  A  whitish  metal 
discovered  by  Wollaston  m  1803,  associated  witk 
palladium,  in  the  ore  of  platinum.  It  is  obtained 
fh)m  the  nitromuriatic  solution  of  platinum  ore, 
previously  saturated  with  soda,  by  precipitating  the 
palladium  by  bicyanide  of  mercury,  Bltering,  add- 
ing muriatic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  powder- 
ing, and  digesting  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0'637 ;  ths 
undissolved  portion  (double  ehhride  of  rhodium 
and  oodium)  is  then  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
either  exposed  to  a  very  strong  beat,  or  gently 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  after- 
wards well  washed  with  water.  Another  method 
is  to  dissolve  m  water  the  portion  left  after  the  ac- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  and  to  precipitate  by  a  plats 
of  zinc  In  this  state  it  is  a  black  powder.  Hiii 
powder  exposed  to  heat  continues  Uack ;  bat  with 
borax  it  acquires  a  white  metallic  lustre,  though  il 
remains  infusible.  Sulphur  or  aisenie,  however, 
renders  it  fusible,  and  may  afterwards  be  expelled 
by  contmuing  the  heat  The  button  is  not  malle- 
able. Oxide  of  RiioDn7M  {peroxide)  is  prepared 
by  heating  pulverulent  rhodium  mixed  with  hy- 
drate of  potassa,  and  a  little  nitre,  in  a  silver  cmci- 
'ble,  and  well  washing  the  resulting  powder,  fint 
wKh  water,  then  with  muriatic  acid,  and  again 
with  water.  A  greenish  gray  powder.  In  this 
state  it  is  msoluble  in  acids.  An  impure  soluble 
oxide  b  precipitated  when  carbonate  of  potash,  or 
soda,  is  added  in  excess  to  the  double  chloride  of 
rhodium  and  potassium. — Chloeide  of  Rhodicti 
{perchUnride)  is  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solutioo 
of  the  double  chloride  of  rhodram  and  potasmmn, 
sitico-hydroflnoric  acid,  as  long  as  the  double  floo* 
ride  of  potassium  and  silicon  is  generated,  tfa«B 
filtering,  evaporating,  and  rediss^ing  in  water. 
(Berzelius.)  *«*  Pure  rhodium  is  insoluble  in  adds, 
but  dissolves  in  aqua  regia  when  alloyed  with  other 
metals.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  11.  It  is  employed 
for  making  the  points  of  the  **  rhodium  pens** 

RINGWORM,  i^yn.  Scald-Head.  PoaiTGO. 
A  disease  that  appears  in  circular  patches  of  little 
pustules  that  afterwards  form  scabs,  leaving  a  red 
pimply  surface,  and  destroying  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair  in  its  progress.  It  spreads  rapidly,  and  ii 
very  infectious,  often  running  through  a  whole 
school.  It  chiefly  affects  the  neck,  forehead,  and 
scalp,  of  weakly  children.  The  proper  treatment 
consists  in  shaving  the  part,  and  keeping  it  clean 
with  soap  and  water.  When  the  scabbing  com- 
mences, dressing  of  tar  ointment,  or  the  ointment 
of  nitrate  or  nitnc  oxide  of  mercury  of  the  London 
Ph.,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  first,  and 
either  the  second  or  third,  should  be  applied  in 
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each  case,  diluting  the  mixture  with  lard  to  rait  it 
to  the  state  of  irritability  of  the  part  (See  Acetic 
Acid.) 

ROB.  (Arab.,  dense.)  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  an  inspisBated  vefrotabls  juice. 

ROCELLINE.  Syn.  Roosixic  Acid.  A  fat- 
ty  crystallixable  sabstanee,  obtained  from  rocella 
tiatoria,  or  dyer's  orchil 

ROLL,  WINE.  Prep.  Soak  a  French  roll,  ok 
■pon^-biscnit,  in  raisin  or  sherry  wme,  surround 
it  by  a  cwtard  or  cieam  thickened  with  eggs,  and 
add  some  spice  and  ornaments. 

ROSACIC  ACID.  The  red  crystalline  rab- 
■tanee  deposited  by  the  urine  of  perMus  laboring 
under  intermittent  or  nervous  fevers.  It  is  purified 
by  alcohol. 

ROUGE.  8yn.  Rouok  loa  tbk  Toilkttb. 
RouoB  d'Espaonk;  Fakd,  (Ft.)  Prep.  Wash 
■af&owers  (any  quantity)  until  the  water  comes  off 
oolorieM ;  dry,  powder,  and  digest  in  a  weak  solu- 
tioa  of  carbooate  of  soda ;  then  place  some  fine 
gotten  wool  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  throw 
down  the  coloring  matter  by  gradually  adding  lem- 
<Mi  jaice  or  white  vinegar  till  it  ceases  to  produce 
ft  pracipitata.  Next  wash  the  cotton  in  cold  water, 
Ibaa  dissolve  out  the  cok>r  with  a  fresh  solution  of 
soda,  add  a  quantity  of  finely -powdered  talc,  or 
Fkenefa  chalk,  proportional  to  the  intended  quality 
ef  the  rouge ;  mix  well,  and  precipitate  as  before ; 
lirtly,  oolleot  the  powder,  dry  with  great  care,  and 
tritnrate  it  with  a  minute  quantity  of  oil  of  oUves, 
Id  render  it  smooth  and  adhesive.  *«*  This  is  the 
osly  article  which  will  brighten  a  lady's  complex- 
fan  irithottt  ii^unng  the  skin.  The  relative  fine- 
Bsss  and  proportion  of  talc  employed  determines 
IM  quality  of  the  rouge. 

t4.t  Rouge  Indienne  Is  the  terra  perrica,  or  In- 
dian red,  imported  from  Ormuz ; — Liquid  Rouge, 
Iko  red  liquid  left  trmn  the  preparation  of  carmine, 
•r  a  solution  of  carmine  m  weak  carbonate  of  pot- 
Mb  water,  or  of  pure  rouge  in  alcohol  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid ; — Rouge  de  Pruue,  burnt  yel- 
faw  ochre; — Vert  Rouge  d^Athineo,  or  "pure 
BNige,"  is  obtained  firom  safiloweis  as  above,  but 
without  the  use  of  any  talc  or  French  chalk  ;  in- 
iMse  oopper-bronze  color  when  dry;  red  when 
moistened  or  diluted  ; — Spamish  Lsa^s  Rouge  is 
cotton  wool  repeatedly  wetted  with  ammoniacal 
tolatioB  of  carmine,  and  dried. 

ROUSSEAU'S  DROPS.  Syn,  Oourria  db 
l'A!bbk  Roosuau.  VofUM  Oni  rcaineNTATiONB 
PAEATUM.  Prep.  Honey  ^xij  ;  warm  water  lb.  iv  ; 
0t  in  a  warm  place  till  it  begins  to  ferment,  then 
add  opium  Jiv ;  dissolved  m  water  f  ^xij ;  ferment 
far  I  month,  filter,  evaporate  to  f  x ;  strain,  and 
add  rectified  spirit  Jivss.  Milder  than  common 
kuidannm.    Dooe.  5  to  30  drops. 

ROYAL  PREVENTIVE.  Syn.  Wmra  Was* 
A  quack  lotion  formed  of  solution  of  diaeetate  of 
lead  and  proof  spirit,  of  each  ^ ;  water  I  pint 
Uoed  agaiiMt  infection. 

RUM.  Syn.  Sriarrus  baccraiu.  An  ardent 
spirit  obtamed  by  distillation  from  the  fermented 
skimmings  of  the  sugar-boilers,  (oirup  oeum,)  the 
drainings  of  the  sugar  pots  and  hogsheads,  (sioUs- 
909,)  thb  washings  of  the  boilers,  and  occasionaUy 
tke  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  Rum  is  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  best  comes  from 
Jamaica.   Ltoward  Joland  Rum  is  less  esteemed. 


Rum  owes  its  flavor  to  a  volatile  oil  and  butyric 
acid.  The  duty  on  West  India  rum  is  9«.  per 
proof  gallon ;  that  on  East  India  tSe. ;  the  latter 
amounts  to  a  prohibition.  The  consumption  of 
rum  has  long  been  declining  in  England ;  its  place 
being  supplied  by  gin  or  British  brandy.  In  Ja- 
maica it  is  usual  to  pot  sliced  pine-apples  mto  the 
puncheons  containing  the  fine^  qualities  of  mm, 
which  is  then  termed  ptne^apple  rum.  (See  Al- 
cohol.) 

RUPERT'S  DROPS  are  made  by  letting  drops 
of  melted  glass -fall  into  cold  water ;  the  drop  as- 
sumes by  that  means  an  oval  form  with  a  tail  or 
neck  resembling  a  retort  They  possess  this  sin- 
gular property,  that  if  a  small  portion  of  the  tail  is 
broken  off,  the  whole  bursts  into  powder  with  an 
explosion,  and  a  considerable  shock  is  communica- 
ted to  the  hand  that  grasps  it 

RUSKS.  Prep.  7  eggs  well  beaten  ;  new  milk 
^  pint ;  melted  butter  i  lb. ;  yeast  \  pint ;  sugar  3 
OS. ;  beat  well  together  with  as  much  flour,  i^ed 
gradually,  as  will  make  a  very  light  paste ;  let  it 
rise  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  a 
little  more  flour,  form  into  small  loaves  or  cakes  5 
or  6  inches  wide,  and  flatten  them ;  bake  mode- . 
rately,  and  when  cold,  cut  them  into  slices  the  size 
of  rusks,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  to  brown  ■ 
little.  A  nice  tea-cake  when  hot,  or  with  cara- 
ways to  eat  cold. 

RUTILINE.  A  name  given  by  Braconnot  to 
the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  salidne  by 
sulphuric  acid.  A  brownish  red  solid,  colored 
blood-red  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalis. 


SABADILLIC  ACID.  Syn.  Cbvadic  Acid. 
A  crystalline,  fusible,  volatile,  fatty  acid,  obtained 
from  the  oil  extracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds  of 
veratrum  sabadilla.  The  sabadillate  of  baryta  is 
prepared  m  the  same  way  as  the  butyrate  of  baryta 
is  from  butter.  When  this  salt  is  heated  with  con- 
centrated phosphoric  acid,  the  sabadillic  acid  sub- 
limes in  White  needles.  It  has  an  odor  resembling 
butyric  acid. 

SABADILLINA.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by 
Couerhe  from  cebadilla  seeds.  According  to  Si- 
mon, it  is  merely  a  compound  of  the  resinates  of 
soda  and  veratria. 

SACCHARIC  ACID.  Syn.  Oxalhvbric 
Acid.  Prep.  Sugar  or  gum  1  part ;  nitric  acid  9 
parts ;  diluted-  with  water  10  parts ;  dissolve  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  as  long  as 
reaction  takes  place,  then  neutralize  by  carbonate 
of  lime,  precipitate  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  decom- 
pose the  precipitate,  suspehded  in  water,  by  snl- 
phureted  hydrogen ;  neutralize  the  filtered  liquid 
with  potash,  concentrate,  and  crystallize ;  redis- 
solve  the  resulting  oaeeharate  of  potaaoa,  decolor 
by  animal  char<»al,  reprecipitate  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  decompose  the  precipitated  saccharate 
of  lead  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  as  before.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  baMs  called  Saeeharateo. 

SACCHAROMETER  (From  oaeeharum,  su- 
gar, and  metrum,  a  measure.)  An  hydrometer 
for  determining  the  sp.  gr.  of  brewer's  and  distil- 
ler's worts.     (Soo  HvDROMrm  and  BaBwimi.) 

SACCHULMIC  ACID.  A  light  brown  pow- 
der, obtained  by  Malaguti  and  Boullay,  by  boilhig 
sugar  along  with  dilute  sulphuric  aeid'    It  is  sohi« 
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ble  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalis,  forming 
■alts. 

SACCHULMINE.  An  inioluble  aubetance, 
obtained  like  the  last,  by  boilinj;  10  parta  of  sufpir, 
30  of  water,  and  1  of  sulphuric  acid  for  a  very  lonjif 
time.  It  is  deposited  in  brilliant,  brown  scales, 
alonjr  writh  some  sacchulmic  acid.  The  latter  is 
removed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  water. 

SACHET.  Syn.  Sacculus.  Sachets  are  little 
bags*  containing  dry  substances,  used  as  local  ap- 
plications. 

SACHET.  ANTI-PHTHISIC.  Syn,  Saccu- 
lus ANTi-PirrHisicus.  Prep,  Dissolve  Jj  of  aloes 
in  f  J^U  strong  decoction  of  fresh  rue.  Fold  a  large 
piece  of  soft  muslin  iu  8  folds,  large  enough  to 
cover  the  chest  and  part  of  the  stomach.  Steep  it 
in  the  decoction  and  dry  it  in  the  shade.  Wear  it 
on  the  chest  constantly.  *«*  A  celebrated  do- 
mestic remedy  for  consumption. 

SACK.  (From  see,  ilry.)  A  wine  used  by  oor 
ancestors,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Rhenish 
or  canary  ;  but,  with  more  probability,  by  others 
to  have  been  dry  mountain  or  "  vin  d'Espagne ; 
vin  sec  ;'*  (Howell,  Fr.  and  Eng.  Diet,  1650.)  Fal- 
staff  calls  it  **  gherris  •ack,''*  (sherry  sack,)  from 
Xeres,  a  sea  town  of  Cordubs,  whore  that  kind  of 
■ack  (wine)  is  made.  (Blount) 

SAFFRON.  The  prepared  stigmaU  of  the 
crocus  sativus.  There  are  two  kinds  of  saffron 
found  iu  commerce. — 1.  Hat  Sappron  (crocus  in 
fmno)  consists  of  the  stigmas  with  parts  of  the 
style  carefully  dried.  Of  this  sort  the  Spanish  is 
the  beet. — 2.  Cake  Sappron,  {crocus  in  placenta,) 
This  is  properly  merely  the  former  compressed  into 
cakes ;  but  the  cake  saffron  of  commerce  is  now 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  safflower  made 
into  a  paste  with  gum-water,  and  rolled  out  on 
paper  into  oval  cakes  10  to  12  inches  long,  9  or  10 
broad,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dried. 
'*  I  can  detect  neither  saffron  nor  marigold  in 
them.'*  (Dr.  Percira.)  Pur.  Saffron  is  largely 
adulterated  ;  abroad  it  is  frequently  mixed  with 
safflower,  and  in  England  with  *'  prepared  mari^ 
goldsy"  or  French  (mock)  naffrou.  These  frauds 
may  be  detected  by  the  inferiority  of  the  color,  and 
by  soaking  the  leaver  in  water,  when  the  stigmas 
of  the  crocus  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  florets  of  safflower  and  the  (>t>tttls  of  marigolds. 
Winckler  and  CJruner  propose  to  detect  these  sub- 
stances by  means  of  a  solution  of  silver  or  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron.  The  infusion  of  true  Mtffron  is  not 
altered  by  these  reagents,  but  the  extract  of  either 
of  the  uliove -mentioned  adulterants  is  rendered 
opaque,  and  at  length  precipitated.  (Jahrhuch 
fur  Prakt.  Pharm.)  The  writer  of  this  article 
knows  one  wholesale  drug  house  alone,  who  a 
sliort  time  Ninoe  had  a  stock  of  several  hundred- 
wei;;ht  of  pn'pared  maris[olds,  which  they  not  only 
employed  to  mix  with  genuine  saffron,  but  sold  ex- 
tensively to  the  country-  dealers.  Old  and  dry  saf- 
fron is  "  frenhened  up"'  by  rubbing  it  b<>tween  the 
hand,  slijrhtlv  oiled. 

SACIAPENTM.  This  substance  is  described 
in  the  Iiondon  PharmacofxiMa  as  a  gum  resin,  the 
production  of  an  uncertain  sp<'cies  of  ferula.  The 
mosM  of  the  sagafH'num  sold  to  the  retail  trader  is, 
however,  factitious,  and  formed  by  mixinir  together 
asafa>tida,  galhanum,  and  otiier  drugs  in  variable 
proportioDs.    This  is  generally  done  by  tlie  con- 


scientious druggists,  by  softening  a  miztore  of  3 
parts  of  asafoetkia  and  15  parts  of  galbanum.  in  a 
water  or  steam  bath,  and  then  stirring  in  aboil 
one -seventeenth  of  their  weight  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, to  which  a  little  oil  of  juniper  has  been  add«^ 
Thb  mixture  is  called  **  gunmii  sagapeni  Opt.,* 
an  inferior  sort  being  made  by  adding  sundry-  por- 
tions of  yellow  resin  and  paste  of  gum  tragacanth 
to  the  above.     (C-ooley,  Chem.,  ▼.  369.) 

SAGO.  A  species  of  fecula  or  starch,  obtained 
from  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm-tree.     (See  Jkl- 

UBS.) 

SALADS.  These  articles  being  eaten  raw.  are 
mostly  of  difficult  digestion,  especially  those  of  the 
more  cooling  kind.  They  are,  however,  antateptie* 
and  tend  to  correct "  the  gromnesa*'  of  animal  food 
Tliey  are  made  of  various  vegetables  (either  siniHy 
or  mixed)  seasoned  with  oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  and 
other  condiments.     Salads  are  useful  in  senmr. 

SAL  ALEMDROTII.  Syn.  IlTDaAauVao- 
ciiLORiDR  OP  Ammonia.  Sal  Sapif-ntije.  Prep,  Sal 
ammoniac  and  corrosive  suUimate,  equal  pails; 
dissolve  in  water,  evaporate,  and  cr}*8taUite. 

SALEP.  Syn.  Salop.  The  prepared  root  d 
the  orchis  mascula.  It  chiefly  consists  of  baaMwia 
and  fecula.  Mixed  with  boiling  water,  it  Ibms  a 
nutritious  jelly. 

SALICINE.  A  white,  crystallme  mbstanee, 
discovered  by  Le  Roux  and  Buchner,  and  oUaiaed 
from  several  species  of  salix  and  populua.  It  is 
found  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  all  bitter  willowa. 
Prep  (Merck.)  Exhaust  willow  bark  by  repealed 
coction  with  water,  concentrate  the  mixed  liquon, 
and  while  boiling,  add  litharge  till  tlie  liqiiid  ii 
neariy  decolored ;  remove  the  dissolved  oxide  of 
lead,  first  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwaidi  by 
sulphuret  of  barium  ;  .filter,  and  evaporate.  The 
salicine  that  crystallizes  must  be  purified  by  r^ 
peuted  solutions  and  cr}'stallizationK.  From  willow 
bark  which  is  fresh  and  rich  in  salicine,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  the  cautious  evapcHatiou  of  the  cold 
aqueous  infusion. 

Remarkn.  Salicine  forms  white,  silky  needl<s 
and  plates,  is  bitter,  inodorous,  neutral,  fusable  st 
230°  F.,  and  soluble  in  water  and  ether.  Hvdre- 
chloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  con\*ert  it  luio  i 
tasteless  powder  called  Saliretine^  which  is  insulo- 
ble  in  water,  but  dissolves  iu  alkalis  and  alcohol 
With  chlorine  it  forms  ChloroMalicine.  It  ha»  bees 
given  in  dynpepsia,  intemiittents.  and  other  d»- 
eases  in  which  quiniue  is  commonly  adminartered 
Dose.  10  to  30  fT^ 

SALICULIC  ACID.  A  volatile,  crystaHixa- 
ble  acid  discovered  bv  Piria,  and  obtained  bv  heal- 
ing  Kuliculous  acid  with  caustic  (kAokIi  till  the  mil- 
ture  turns  white  and  gus  is  di«*enc[n|rt*d.  and  trest- 
intr  the  nttidue  with  u  mineral  acid,  to  M-parate  the 
potath. 

SALICULOUS  ACID.      Syn.  IIvlriiift  of 

SAI.irULK.        lIVDRrRRT    OP    .^PIROYLP..       S4I.iril.IC 

Act  I)  ?      A  nearly  colorless,  oily,  intlammaliS-  li- 
quid, discovered  by  Pagenstecher  iu   the   ^ol^ttile 
oil   of   spiraea   uliiiaria,   (fnr/i</oir-sireef.>    and  by 
I  Piria,  as  a  product  of  the  derom{KMition  of  pahnne. 
It  is  cither  obtained  by  diHtilling  the  oil  of  ^plr«« 
along  with  liquor  of  potawa,  as  long  as  oil  cuines 
over,  deromfMjsing  the  residuum  of  saliciilite  of  po- 
i  tasna  with  dihite  sulphuric  acid,  and  aj^ain  diolill- 
I  iug,  when  saliculous  acid  comes  over  along  aitJi 
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water  ;  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  I  part  each  of 
salicine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  2^  parts  of  oil 
of  Titriol,  and  20  parts  of  water.  The  salicine  is 
dissolved  in  part  of  the  water,  the  acid  diluted 
with  the  remainder,  and  the  whole  mixed  in  a 
retort,  bat  not  distilled  till  the  eflferrescence  ceases. 
Prod.  U^  (Ettling.)  •«•  Salioulous  acid  is  so- 
luble in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in 
water.  It  combmes  with  the  bases  to  form  salts 
called  9aliculite9.  It  also  forms  several  inter- 
esting compounds  with  iodme,  bromine,  chlorine, 

SALOOP.  Sassafras  (chips)  tea  flavored  with 
milk  and  sugar.  A  wholesome  and  useful  drink 
in  cntaneoos  and  rheumatic  affections. 

SALT.  Syn,  Sel,  {Fr.)  Salz,  (Ger.)  Sal, 
{Lot,  from  ^tf  seO'SalL)  In  Chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  an  acid  with  an  alkali  or  a  salifiable  base, 
or  of  bromiife,  chlorine,  fluorine,  or  iodine,  with  a 
metal.  The  names  of  the  salts  are  derived  from 
the  acids  which  they  contain  ;  as  sulphate  of  soda, 
a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda;  sul- 
pkite  of  lime,  a  compound  of  lime  and  sulphu- 
rous acid.  When  the  name  of  a  salt  terminates  in 
ate,  it  implies  that  the  acid  that  it  contains  is  at 
the  maximum  of  oxidizement,  (or  ends  with  ie,) 
and  when  the  name  terminates  in  ite,  that  the  acid 
contains  leas  oxygen,  (or  ends  with  cue.) — Neutral 
oalto  are  such  as  contain  1  eq.  each  of  acid  and 
base  ;  baoie,  or  tubealte,  such  as  contain  2  or  more 
atoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid ;  acid,  or  superealts, 
snch  as  contain  more  than  1  eq.  of  acid  ;  hydrous 
or  hydrated  salts  are  such  as  contain  water  of 
crystallixation,  or  combined  water;  anhydrous 
salts,  those  that  are  destitute  of  water.  Deliques- 
cent  salts  are  those  that  attract  mobture  from  the 
atmo^here ;  efflorescent  salts,  such  as  part  with 
their  combined  water,  and  become  opaque  and 
pulverulent  under  like  circumstances.  The  salts 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  archeal  ele- 
ments, chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  as  sea-salt,  are 
formed  haloid  salts,  and  their  names  are  formed 
by  adding  ids  or  uret  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
names  of  their  electro-negative  elements ;  as  ehlo' 
ride  of  sodium^  or  common  salt,  a  compound  of 
eAior-ine  and  sodium  ;  iodide,  or  ioduret  of  iron, 
a  compound  of  tod-ine  and  iron.     See  Oxide. 

SALT  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Sal  Ab- 
fnrTHii.    Carbonate  of  potash. 

SALT,  RED.  Common  salt  wetted  with  an 
infusion  of  beet-root,  or  cochineal,  or  tincture  of 
red  Sanders  wood,  then  dried  and  rubbed  through 
a  sieve.  Used  to  impart  a  color  to  gravies,  Slc. 
Infusion  of  saffron  also  gives  a  beautiful  color  for 
this  purpose.  *«*  It  has  been  proposed  to  color 
Epsom  salts  in  this  way  to  distinguish  them  from 
oxalic  acid. 

SALT,  SORE  THROAT.  Syn.  Sal  Pro- 
NBLL&  Lahs  do.  Crystal  Mineral.  Prep, 
Melt  nitre,  and  when  it  flows  smooth,  pour  it  into 
moulds,  either  balls  or  cakes.    Prod.  5U|. 

SALTS,  SMELLING.  Syru  Sal  volatibe 
OLEOsus.  Prep.  I. — Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
1  lb. ;  oil  of  lavender  3  oz. ;  grind  together,  and 
sublime  with  a  gentle  heat — 2.  To  the  last  add, 
before  distillation,  oil  of  verbena  ^  oz.  Very  fine. — 
3.  Subcarbonate  of  potash  and  sal  ammoniac,  of 
each  Jviij ;  powder,  add  leaves  of  Syrian  herb 
mastich  (marum  Syriacum)  ^ss ;  alcohol  I^  pints,  I 


holding  in  solution  oil  of  cloves  3s8,  oil  of  nutmeg 
3ij,  oil  of  cinnamon  3j,  oils  of  sweet  marjoram, 
lemon,  and  orange,  of  each  3j  ;  water  1  quart ;  dis- 
til with  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  stop  the  process  as 
soon  as  the  liquid  that  rises  begins  to  dissolve  the 
salt  Very  fragrant— 4.  {Extemporaneous.) — a. 
Sal  ammoniac  I  dr. ;  pure  potassa  3  dr. ;  grind 
together,  and  add  essence  of  lemon  15  drops. — 6. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  bruised,  q.  s. ;  essen- 
tial oil  a  few  drops  to  perfume. 

SALTING  AND  PICKLING.  (In  domes- 
tic Economy.)  This  is  best  performed  by  well 
rubbing  the  meat  with  a  mixture  of  salt  2  lbs. ; 
saltpetre  2  oz. ;  and  moist  sugar  1^  oz.,  till  every 
crevice  is  thoroughly  penetrated,  after  which  it 
should  be  set  aside  till  the  next  day,  when  it 
should  be  covered  with  fresh  salt  in  such  parts  as 
require  it  It  may  then  be  advantageously  placed 
in  any  proper  vessel,  and  subjected  to  pressure,  ad- 
ding a  little  fresh  salt  as  necessary,  and  turning  it 
daily  till  sufficiently  cured.  When  the  brine  as  it 
forms  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  meat,  the  pro- 
cess is  called  dry  salting  ;  but  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  allowed  to  remain^n  it,  the  article  is 
said  to  be  wet  salted.  On  the  small  scale,  the  lat- 
ter is  most  conveniently  performed  by  rubbing  the 
meat  with  salt,  Slc,  as  above,  and  after  it  has  lain 
a  few  hours,  putting  it  into  a  pickle  formed  by  dis- 
solving 4  lbs.  of  salt,  ^  or  1  lb.  of  sugar,  and  2  oz.  of 
saltpetre  in  2  gallons  of  water.  This  pickling  liquor 
gsts  weaker  by  use,  and  should  therefore  be  occa- 
sionally boiled  down  a  little  and  skimmed,  at  the 
same  time  adding  some  more  of  the  dry  ingredients. 
*«*  The  sooner  meat  is  salted  alter  being  killed 
the  better,  as  it  then  possesses  considerable  absorb- 
ent power,  which  it  gradually  loses  by  age.  On 
this  property  is  based  the  process  of  M.  Gannal  for 
the  preservation  of  animals  intended  .for  food  in  a 
fresh  state.  This  operation  consists  in  injecting  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  aluminum,  at  10°  Baume, 
into  the  carotid,  by  means  of  a  sj'phon,  as  soon  as 
the  blood  ceases  to  flow  from  the  slaughtered  ani- 
mal ;  both  extremities  of  the  jugular  vein  being 
previously  tied.  9  to  12  quarts  of  the  solution  are 
sufficient  for  an  ox.  When  thb  animal  has  been 
well  bled,  and  the  injection  skilfully  performed,  it 
is  scarcely  perceptible  that  the  animal  has  under- 
gone any  preparation.  The  injected  animal  is  cut 
up  in  the  usual  way ;  and  when  intended  to  be 
eaten  within  2  or  3  weeks,  merely  requires  to  be 
hung  up  in  a  dry  situation  free  from  flics  ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  period,  it  is  directed  to 
be  washed  with  a  mixed  solution  of  common  salt 
and  chloride  of  aluminum  at  10°  B.,  and  then 
simply  dried  and  packed  in  clean  air-tight  barrels, 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  athe  air  cannot 
be  perfectly  excluded,  it  should  be  packed  in  dry 
salt,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  but  to 
prevent  the  vegetation  of  bissus ;  as  without  this 
precaution,  the  moat  becomes  musty,  from  ex- 
posure and  the  action  of  moisture.  Meat  preserved 
by  this  process  may  be  kept  for  several  years,  and 
merely  requires  soaking  for  24  hours  in  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  swelling  its  pores,  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance and  taste  of  fresh  meat,,  fit  either  for 
roasting  or  boiling. 

SALVE.  A  name  indiscriminately  applied  by 
the  vulgar  to  any  consistent,  greasy  preparation. 
(Soe  Cerates,  Ointment,  dtc) 
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SALVE,  LIP.  Syn,  Cbkatum  labials.  Prep, 
-^L  (White.)  Spermaceti  ointment  or  cerate  3 
oz. ;  finely-powdered  white  mxgta  1  oz. ;  scent  q. 
a. ;  mix. — 2.  (Red.)  Spermaceti  ointment  ^  lb. ; 
alkanet  root  1  oz.;  melt  together  till  sufficiently 
colored,  strain,  and  when  consideraUy  cooled,  add 
20  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  or  3  drops  of  oil  of  rho- 
dium, or  otto  of  roses,  or  1^  dr.  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

SANDALWOOD.  iSyn.  Red  Sanders  Wood. 
Santal,  (Fr.)  Sandelholz,  {Ger,)  Lignum  san- 
TAU  RUBU ;  Lignum  bantaunum  rubrum,  {Lat.) 
The  wood  of  pterocarpus  santaliuus.  Wool  may 
be  dyed  a  carmine  red  by  dipping  it  alternately 
into  an  infusion  of  this  wood,  and  an  acidulous 
bath.  (Trommsdorff)  Prepared  with  a  mordant 
of  alum  and  tartar,  and  then  dyed  in  a  both  of 
sandal  wood  and  sumach,  it  takes  a  reddish  yel- 
low. (Bancroft)  The  coloring  principle  of  red 
Sanders  wood  is  called  eantaline,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained as  a  reddish  resinous  mass  by  evaporating 
its  alcoholic  infusion,  or  by  digesting  the  rasped 
wood  in  ammonia  water,  and  precipitating  by  an 
acid.  Its  spirituous  solution  gives  a  rich  purple 
precipitate  with  protochloride  of  tin,  and  a  violet 
one  with  acetate  of  lead. 

SANDIVER.  Sytu  Sbl  dk  Verre.  Glam 
Gall.  Fel  Vitrl  The  saline  scum  that  swims 
on  glass  when  first  made.  It  is  occasionally  used 
in  tooth  powders. 

SANGUINARIN.  Obtamed  from  the  root 
of  sanguinaria  Canadensis  by  digesting  it  in  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  precipitating  by  water  of  ammonia, 
washing  the  red  precipitate  in  water,  boiling  with 
water  and  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  and  digesting 
the  solid  portion  in  alcohol ;  this  solution  by  dis- 
tillation yields  a  peari-gray  or  yellowish  subrtance 
which  is  sanguinarin.  It  excites  sneezing,  and  is 
turned  red  by  acids. 

SANTOxNINE.  Prep,  Worm  seed  {semen 
cynai)  4  parts ;  slaked  lime  2  parts ;  alcohol  of 
90S,  X20  parts  ;  digest,  evaporate  the  clear  liquid, 
diHsolve  iu  dilute  acetic  acid,  filter,  again  evapo- 
rate, diMiolve  in  10  parts  of  alcohol  at  80{,  and 
boil  with  some  animal  charcoal.  The  filtered 
liquid  deposites  colorless  crj'stals  of  santonine  as  [ 
it  cools.  Tasteless,  inodorous,  fusible,  volatizable,  i 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in 
water.  It  is  much  etAecmed  as  **  a  taeteleee 
worm  medicine,'*  and  is  especially  adapted  to  re- 
move luiiibricales,  (large  rouud  worms.)  Doee. 
10  to  30  grs.  repeated  uight  and  morning,  followed 
by  a  hrifik  purge. — Lozengee  of  Santonine.  San- 
tonine 3j ;  sugar  Jv ;  tragacunth  3ss ;  all  in 
powder ;  make  a  mass  with  water  and  divide 
into  144  lozenges.  Doee  for  a  cliild  5  to  10 
daily. 

SAPONINE.  A  white  non-cr>-stallizable  sub- 
stance obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
root  of  supouaria  officinalis,  (soap  wort.)  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  frotlis  strongly 
on  agitation.  The  smallest  quantity  of  the  powder 
causirs  violent  sneezing.  By  the  action  of  acids 
and  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  a  white  powder 
tcnnod  mo  panic  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

SARS.VPARILLA.       Syn.      Radix     Sarz.r,  , 
(Lat.)       The   Jamaica,    red   Jamaica,    or   red-  '\ 
bearded  eareaparilla,  is  the  variety  which  should 
alone  be  ut«ed  in  medicine.     Thu  kind  yields  33 
to  40g  of  its  weight  of  extract,  (Ileunell,  ButUey, , 


Pope,)  and  oontaint  le«  Btaichj  matlBr  than  tkt 
other  varietieB.  It  is  distinguiBhed  by  the  duty 
orange-reddish  color  of  its  bark,  and  by  its  coU 
decoction  being  dwrkeaed,  but  not  rendered  Um 
by  a  solution  of  iodine.  Its  powder  has  also  a 
pale  reddiBh  brown  color.  The  other  rarieties  ei 
sarsapariUa,  viz. — the  LUbon,  Litmrn^  Verm  CruM, 
and  Honduras,  ara  frequently  subatituted  for  the 
Jamaica  by  the  fraudulent  druggist  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  decoction  and  extracta  of  th»  drug ; 
but  the  products  are  vastly  inferior  in  qmmmtitff 
color,  taste,  and  medicinal  virtme.  Decoction  si 
sarsaparilla,  when  made  with  the  Honduras  root, 
is  very  liable  to  ferment  even  by  a  few  boun*  ex- 
posure in  hot  weather.  I  once  saw  a  pan  hokkv 
3  hogsheads  of  the  strong  decoction,  that  had 
been  left  exposed « all  night,  in  bb  active  a  state  it 
fermentation  as  a  gyle  of  beer ;  it  bora  a  frothy 
head,  and  evolved  a  most  disagreeable  odsr. 
that  was  not  wholly  removed  by  eeveral  boiui' 
boiling. 

8ARSAPARILLINE.  ^^yii.  Smilacdi 
SALBErARiN.  Paralunb.  Parigu.m.  Paraunw 
AoiD.  A  white,  crystallizable,  odorleas,  and  neariy 
tasteless  substance,  discovered  by  PakMta  and 
Folchi,  In  Barsaparilla.  It  is  bert  obtained  by 
treating  the  bark  of  Jamaica  BanapariUa  with  IhI 
alcohol,  decoloring  the  solution  by  animal  char- 
coal, and  repeatedly  dissolving  and  crystalliiiBf 
the  impure  amilacin  that  depositee  as  the  liquid 
cooIb.  It  may  also  be  extracted  by  boiling  watic 
Water  holding  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  su^ 
stance  in  solution,  froths  oonaiderebly  on  agitatioik 
This  is  eapecially  the  case  with  infusion  of  Ja- 
maica sarsaparilla,  and  this  property  has  conse- 
quently been  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  quahty  of 
samparilla  root  Dose.  2  to  10  gn.  in  the  usual 
cases  in  which  the  root  is  given. 

SAUCES.  Prep."!.  (Anrkavy.)  3  or  4  aa- 
chovies,  chopped  ;  butter  3  or  4  oz. ;  water  :i  os. ; 
vinegar  *2  tublecipoonfuls ;  flour  1  do. ;  sttr  orcr 
the  fire  till  it  thickens,  then  rub  it  thixNifb  a 
coarse  hair-sieve. — iL  (Chetney.  Quiki  do.)  Shaxf 
apples,  pored  and  cored,  tomatoes,  aalt,  browa 
sugar,  and  raisins,  of  each  8  oz. ;  red  chillies,  sad 
powdered  ginger,  of  each  4  oz. ;  garlic  and  ■ha- 
lotes,  of  each  *2  oz. ;  pound  well,  add  vinegar  3 
quarts,  and  lemon  juice  1  da ;  digest  with  fre- 
quent agitation  fur  a  month,  pour  otif  neariy  sM 
the  liquor,  and  bottle.  Used  for  fish  or  meat, 
either  hot  or  cold,  or  to  flavor  stews,  Slc,  Tbs 
residue  is  the  Chetney,  and  must  be  put  mto  pots 
or  jars.  It  is  uned  Uke  mustard. — 3.  -{Ftsh.)  & 
Port  wine  1  gallon  ;  mountain  1  quart ;  walnat 
ketchup  2  quarts ;  anchovies  aud  liquor  :2  Iba  ;  d 
lemons  ;  36  shalotes  ;  scraped  horseraduh  1  ^  lb. ; 
flour  of  mustard  b  oz. ;  mace  1  oz. :  i'ayenae 
q.  s. ;  boil  up  gently,  rtrain,  and  bottle. — -b.  '2\ 
anchovies ;  10  shalotes ;  scraped  honcnuhiih  3 
spoonfuls ;  mace  and  cloves,  of  each  ^  <n. :  S 
sliced  lemons ;  anchovy  liquor  8  oz. ;  w^ater  1 
pint ;  Ilock  or  Rhenittli  wine  1  bottle  ;  walnut 
ketchup  i  pint ;  boil  to2|  lbs., strain,  and  bott!e.— t 
(Quins.)  a.  Walnut  pickle,  aud  port  wine,  of 
each  1  pint ;  nniriliroom  ketchup  1  quart ;  an- 
chovies  aud  slialolem  chopped,  of  each  '2  doxen ; 
soy  i  pint ;  Cayenne  \  oz. ;  simmer  for  10  uitnut^ 
strain,  and  Iwttle. — b.  Walnut  pickle,  uiiadiroom 
ketchup,  aud  soy,  of  each  1  pint ;  diopped  eknm 
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of  gmriic  and  anchovies,  of  each  I  dozen  ;  Cay^enne 
and  bruised  clovee,  of  each  1  dr.  As  last — 5. 
(^Sauee  Superlative.)  Port  wine  and  mushroom 
ketchup>  of  each  1  quart ;  walnut  piokle  1  pint ; 
pounded  anchovies  ^  lb. ;  lemon  peel,  minced 
ihalotes,  and  scraped  honeradish,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
^Uspioe  and  black  pepper,  bruised,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
Cayenne  pepper  and  bruised  celery  seed,  of  each  \ 
OS.,  (or  currie  powder  }  oz. ;)  digest  14  days,  strain, 
and  bottle^— 6.  {Tomato,)  Bruiwd  tomatoes  1 
gallon ;  salt  ^  lb. ;  in  3  days  press  out  the  juice, 
to  each  quart  add  shalotes  2  oz. ;  black  pepper  1 
dr. ;  boil  for  30  minutes,  strain,  add  mace,  all- 
qiioe,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  corian- 
der seed  and  cochineal,  of  each  1  dr. ;  simmer 
gently  for  15  minutes,  strain,  cool,  and  lK>ttle« — 7. 
{Sauce  Aristoeratique.)  Green  walnut  juice, 
anchovies,  equal  parts  ;  cloves,  mace,  and  pimento, 
bruised,  of  each  1  dr.  to  every  pound  of  juice ; 
boil  and  strain,  then  to  every  pint  add  1  pint  of 
Tinegar,  ^  {Hut  of  port  wbe,  j  pint  of  soy,  and  a 
few  shalotes.  Let  the  whole  stand  for  a  few  days, 
•nd  decant  the  clear  liquor. — 8.  {Sauce  au  Roi.) 
Brown  vinegar  (good)  3  quarts ;  soy  and  walnut 
ketchup,  of  each  \  pint ;  cloves  and  shalotes,  of 
each  ^  doz. ;  Cayenne  pepper  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  let 
them  stmd  for  14  days. — ^9.  {Sauce  Piquante.) 
Soy  1  part ;  port  wine  and  Cayenne,  of  each  2 
parts ;  blown  vinegar  16  parts  ;  mix,  and  let  them 
stand  for  3  or  4  days  before  bottling. 

SAtJR  KRAUT.  Prep,  Clean  white  cabbages, 
•nt  them  into  small  pieces,  and  stratify  them  in  a 
cask  along  with  salt  and  a  few  juniper  berries 
and  caraway  seeds,  observing  to  pack  them  down 
as  hard  as  possible  with  a  w(M)den  rammer,  and  to 
cover  them  with  a  lid  pressed  down  with  a  heavy 
weight  The  cask  shbuld  be  placed  in  a  cold 
sHuation  as  soon  as  a  sour  smell  is  perceived. 
Much  used  by  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 

SAUSAGES.  Fat  and  lean  of  pork  or  beef 
chopped  small,  flavored  with  spice,  and  put  into 
duns,  or  pressed  into  pots.  Crumb  of  breaid  is  also 
frequently  added. 

'  SAVEXOYS.  Prep,  Young  pork,  free  from 
bone  and  skin,  3  lbs. ;  salt  it  with  1  oz.  of  salt- 
petre, and  \  lb.  of  common  salt  for  2  days ;  chop 
It  fine  ;  put  in  3  teaspoonfuls  of  pepper ;  1  doz. 
sage  leaves  chopped  fine,  and  1  lb.  of  grated 
bread  ;  mix  it  well,  fill  the  skins,  and  bake  them 
half  an  hour  in  a  slack  oven.  They  are  good 
either  hot  or  cold. 

SAVONETTES,  (Fr.,  WoBh^haUa,)  Prep,  1. 
{CommuneB^ — a.  Soap  5  lbs. ;  starch  2  lbs. ; 
esMsnce  of  orange  or  citron  1  oz. ;  eau  pour  la 
barbe  1  gallon  ;  beat  together,  and  form  into 
balls. — h.  Soap  shavings  5  lbs. ;  eau  de  citron  1 
quart ;  digest,  force  it  through  a  coarM  cloth,  add 
starch  2  lbs.,  and  esMuce  of  orange  or  citron  1 
oz. ;  mix  well.  As  last. — 2.  {Sana  balU.)  Soap 
and  silicious  sand,  of  each  1  lb. ;  perfume  (any) 
q.  s.— ^.  Soap  shavings  1  lb. ;  orange  flower  or 
rose  water  ^  pint ;  mix,  and  when  sufficiently 
•oil,  add  scent  q.  s.,  and  form  into  balls. 

SCAMMONY.  The  masB  of  the  scammony 
of  the  shops  is  adulterated.  The  following  re- 
ceipts are  current  for  factitious  Smyrna  scam- 
mouy: — 1.  Aleppo  scammony  1  lb. ;  jalap  7  lbs. ; 
senna  and  charcoal,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  manna  6  lbs. ; 
gamboge  4  lbs. ;  ginger  {  lb. ;  sirup  of  buckthorn, 


q.  s. — 2.  Jalap  2  lbs. ;  senna,  Aleppo  scammony, 
and  gamboge,  of  each  8  oz. ;  charcoal  and  ginger, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  as  last^ — 3.  Aleppo  scammony  1 
lb. ;  extract  of  jalap  5  lbs. ;  gum  guaiacum  and 
sago,  of  each  10  llis. ;  ivory-black  4  lbs. ;  mix. 
These  imitations  may  be  detected  by  the  want  of 
the  resinous  fraoture  of  true  scammony,  and  by 
their  inferior  solubility.  Sulphuric  ether  separates 
from  pure  scammony  fully  78|  of  resinous  matter 
dried  at  280^  F. ;  and  its  cold  decoction  is  neither 
rendered  blue  by  iodine,  nor  its  tincture  turned 
green  by  nitcks  acid. 

SCARLET  DYE.  Proc.  {For  1  lb.  of  cloth.) 
Cream  of  tartar  1}  oz. ;  water  q.  s. ;  boil  in  a 
block-tin  vessel,  and  when  dissolved,  add  solution 
of  tin  (made  by  dissolving  2  oz.  of  grain  tin  in  a 
mixture  of  1  lb.  each  of  nitric  acid  and  water, 
and  1^  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac)  ]|  oz. ;  boil  for  3 
minutes,  then  introduce  the  cloth  and  boil  it  for 
2  hours ;  drain  and  cool.  Next,  take  cream  of 
tartar  \  oz. ;  water  q.  s. ;  boil,  and  add  powdered 
cochineal  1  oz. ;  boil  for  5  minutes,  then  gradually 
add  solution  of  tin  1  oz.,  stirring  well  all  the  time ; 
lastly,  put  in  the  goods  and  dye  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. (PoSmer.) 

SCENTS,  POMATUM.  Prep.—\,  {Cow- 
elip.)  Essence  of  bergamotte  1  lb. ;  essence  of 
lemon  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  cloves  ^  lb. ;  mix. — H.  {Jon- 
quille,)  Elesences  of  bergamotte  and  lemon,  of 
each,  8  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  2  oz. ;  oils  of  sassafras 
and  orange,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  mix. — 3.  {Millefleur.) 
Essence  of  ambergrn  4  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon  3 
oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  and  English  oil  of  lavender,  of 
each,  2  oz. ;  essence  of  bergamotte  1  oz. ;  mix. 

SCHWARTZ'  DROPS.  Prep.  Barbadoes  tar 
f  ^  ;  tincture  of  asafoetida  f  ^iss  ;  mix.  Dose,  40 
drops  3  times  a  day  for  tapeworm. 

SCUEELE*S  GREEN.  Syn,  Arsenitb  op 
CoprxR.  Prep.  Powdered  arsenious  acid  11  oz.; 
cari)onate  of  potash  2  lbs. ;  boiling  water  1  gal- 
lon ;  dissolve,  filter,  and  %dd  the  solution,  grad- 
ually, to  a  filtered  solution  of  2  lbs.  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  copper  in  3  gallons  of  water,  as  long 
as  it  produces  a  grass-green  precipitate ;  weU 
wash  with  warm  water  and  dry.  Prod,  1^  lb. 
A  very  fine  color.     U»ed  as  a  paint 

SCILLITIN.  Syn.  Scillitina.  Scillititb. 
A  whitish,  resinous,  transparent,  bitter,  deliques- 
cent substance,  obtained  from  squills.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  purgative 
and  poisonous. 

SCUDAMORE'S  GOUT  LOTION.  Prep. 
Camphor  mixture  f  Jix ;  alcohol  f  5'>j  )  n^i^*  -^P* 
plied  on  rags  br  poultices,  adding,  for  the  former^ 
enough  hot  water  to  warm  it     ' 

SCURVY.  Syn.  Scorbutus.  The  treatment 
of  ordinary  cases  of  this  disease  mainly  cansists  in 
employing  a  diet  of  fresh  animal  and  green  vege- 
table food,  and  mild  ale,  beer,  or  lemonade,  as 
beverages,  scrupulously  avoiding  salted  and  dried 
meat 

SEA  SICKNESS.  The  most  efl^ectual  pre- 
ventive is  the  horizontal  position.  When  there  is 
much  pain,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  ta- 
ken, or  an  opium  plaster  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach.  Persons  should  put  their  stomach 
and  boweb  in  proper  order  by  the  use  of  mild 
aperients,  and  an  emetic  if  required,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  sea,  when  it  will  generally  be  found, 
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that  a  glan  of  waim  weak  biuDdy  and  water,  to 
w'Mch  15  or  20  drops  of  laudanum,  or  still  better 
1  or  2  drops  of  creosote  have  been  added,  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  any  disposition  to  sea  sickness, 
provided  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  is  at  the 
same  time  avoided. 

SEBACIC  ACID.  (From  w6iim,  suet)  Prep, 
Distil  fat,  oil,  or  suet,  in  an  earthen  retort,  and 
treat  the  product  with  hot  water  as  long  as  that 
liquid  deposites  any  thing  on  cooling;  wash  the 
crystals  in  cold  water,  and  crystallize  from  hot 
water,  repeating  the  process  till  t^^rystals  be- 
come colorless.  Volatile,  light,  pe«^k  "cales,  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid.  With  the  bases  it  forms 
■alts  called  tehatet.  It  is  very  soluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter, ether,  and  alcohol. 

SEDATIVE.  Sytu  Sedativis.  {Lat,  from 
9tdot  to  ease  or  assuage.)  Medicine  that  dimin- 
ishes the  animal  energy  without  destroying  life : 
opium,  henbaue,  and  several  of  the  neutral  salts 
and  ucidM,  are  sedatives. 

SELENIUM.  (From  xa^rir,  tht  moon.)  A 
chemical  element  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1818. 
Prep.  (Magnus.)  Native  sulphuret  of  selenium 
1  part ;  binoxide  of  manganese  8  parts ;  expose 
the  mixture  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  gloss  retort,  the 
beak  of  which  dips  in  water. 

Propt.f  ^c.  A  brittle  opaque  substance,  having 
somewhat  Uie  appearance  of  lead,  when  in  mass, 
but  forming  a  deep  red  powder ;  sp.  gr.  4*30  to 
4-32 ;  softens  at  212° ;  fuses  at  220"^ ;  boils  at 
650°.  With  the  metals  it  forms  compounds  called 
Meleniurelg. — Oxide  of  ttelenium  is  a  gatieous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  heating  selenium  in  a  vessel  of 
air,  and  washing  the  product  with  water. — Sele- 
niou9  mcid  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  selenium 
in  aqua  regia  or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  to 
dr}'ne88.  It  may  be  sublimed  unchanged,  is  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms  salts  with  the 
bases,  termed  srlrnitfu. — Selrnic  acid  is  btttt  ob- 
tained by  fusing  seleninm  or  tM>leniuret  of  lead 
along  with  nitrate  of  sodu  or  {lolussa,  acting  on 
the  tused  niiu«  with  water,  tiltcnng,  boiling  briskly 
to  throw  down  the  scleniate  of  sodu,  cooling  to 
separate  the  nitrate  of  Hoda,  and  rejM'ating  the 
procew  until  all  the  furnior  salt  in  separated.  The 
self  niate  of  soda  is  then  decon)|SKH>d  by  nitrate  uf 
lead,  and  after  well  wushing  the  precipitate,  it  is 
decoInIlo^ed  by  sulphurett'd  hydrogen,  when  a  so- 
lution of  S4.'lt*nic  acid  is  obtained.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  and  forms  suits  called  tclfuiatfs. — SrUniu- 
retcd  hydrosfn  {hydronelenic  acid)  is  obtained  by 
tlie  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  proto- 
selcniurot  of  iron,  munganeiie,  or  iiotussiuin.  It  is 
a  colurU-M  gus,  freely  ahstirbed  by  water.  Its 
niotJt  rfrnurkuble  pro{>erty  is  its  (wwer  of  irritating 
i\u'.  no>e,  exciting  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  d*'- 
Btroying  the  sense  of  smell.  This  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  the  evolution  of  this 
suU-^tunce  hy  volcanoes,  and  its  dilFusion  through 
the  utUK^phi-ro,  may  1m>  the  cause  of  certain  forms 
of  the  epidemic  disorder  called  influenza. — 6'm/- 
phurrt  and  phosphorrt  of  ite'.enium  are  made  by 
simply  fiiMiiitr  their  elements  together. 

SKNLlilNE.  «Vy«.  I*oLYt;ALixE.  Poly<jali<: 
Arii>.  A  white  (Mlorl«-ss  powder  discovered  hy 
Gehlin  in  the  h.trk  of  neneka  root,  (Pulyjrala  Se- 
ncffa.)  It  i>  a  |io\vi  rl'ul  errhine  and  poison.  It  is 
volatile,  and  soiuble  in  water  and  alcohol. 


SEPIA.  The  ink  of  the  cottl«  fiA.  1  put  ■ 
capable  of  making  1000  parts  of  water  nrariy 
opaque.  The  dried  native  sepia  is  prepared  far 
artists  by  boiling  it  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  lye 
of  caustic  alkali,  precipitating  by  an  acid,  and 
well  washing  the  precipitate,  and  dr^'ing  it  by  a 
gentle  heat  A  fine  brown  cokir.  Used,  like  Ib- 
dian  ink,  by  artists. 

SEVUM,  PREPARED.  Mould  candles,  at 
least  2  years  old,  melted  by  a  very  gentle  heat 
and  strained  from  the  wicks.  (Pharm.  Journal) 
Used  to  make  mercurial  ointment  Tnturated 
with  8  to  12  times  its  weight  of  quicksilver,  it  ei- 
tinguislies  the  globules  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour.  *0*  The  magnetic  adeps  sold  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  made  by  pouring  melted  lard,  in  a 
small  stream,  into  cold  water,  placing  the  thii 
fragments  thus  obtained  in  a  sieve  coverrd  with 
paper,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  and  exposing  it 
to  the  air  for  3  or  4  months.  (Csuibourt)  Sperdilf 
"  kills*'  30  or  40  times  its  weight  of  silver.  •'  Fresh 
lard  reduced  by  oil  of  almonds,  or  a  gentle  warmth, 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream,  will  extinguiih 
7  or  8  times  its  weight  of  running  mercur}*.**  (Ana. 
I  de  Chim.) 

SHERBET.  {Arab.)  A  cooling  drink  ued  in 
the  East,  prepared  with  the  juices  of  fruit  aod 
water,  variously  sweetened  and  flavored. 

SHOEMAKERS  BLACK.  A  mlution  of 
copperas  in  water.     Rubbed  on  leather  it  tons 

black.  

SHOT  METAIi.  I«ead  1000  parts;  anenicS 
parts:  or  if  the  lead  is  coarse,  6  to  8  parts. 

SHRUB.  A  species  of  concentrated  cold  pouch. 
Prep.   I.   {Brandy  Shrub.)    a.  Brandy  I  gaiksi; 
orange  and  lemon  juice,  of  each  I  pint ;  peeb  of 
2  oranges ;  do.  of  1  lemon ;  digest  for  24  Iknui, 
strain,  and  add  white  sugar  4  lbs.,  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter 5  pints,     b.  Bran<ly  at  proof  34  gallons ;  fssea- 
tial  oils  of  oranges  and  lemons,  of  each  1  oz..  d»- 
solved  in  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  good  lump  Nigar 
i  300  lbs. ;  diMiolved  in  water  20  gallons ;  nnx  well 
'  by  niminuging,  and  gradually  and  cautiously  add 
I  of  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  or  of  Seville 
i  orange  juice  q.  s.  to  produce  a  pleasant  but  scarce- 
ly perceptible  acidity  ;  next  "  rummage'*   well  for 
15  minutes,  add  water  to  make  the  whole  nieas- 
!  urti  exactly  100  gallons,  and  again  "  rummage'* 
I  well  for  half  an  hour;  lastly,  bung  down  locto«ty; 
in   10  or   12  days  it  will  usually  lie  sudicienUy 
'  brilliant  to  be  rucked.     Thbt  is  Gti  u.  p. 

II.  {Rum  Shrub.)  As  the  last,  but  substituting 
rum  for  hnindy. 

III.  {Punch  Shrub.)  Concentrated  punch,  made 
with  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water.  L'aed  te 
make  punch. 

IV.  (Lemonade  Shrub.)  (^oncentrdtcn!  lemoa- 
ade.     Uitrd  to  make  lemonade  or  lemon  siierbet 

Remark*.  Rum  shrub  is  the  kind  m  thv  great- 
est demand,  and  that  having;  a  slight  prr|iondf*r- 
ance  of  the  orange  flavor  is  the  moot  o^t»*eined.  If 
wholly  flavored  with  lemon,  it  is  apt  to  ariiuiri>  a 
kind  of  *•  dead**  or  "  musty"  flavor  by  loni;  keep* 
ing.  The  snbxtitstion  of  a  few  (ralions  of  brandy 
for  a  |>ortion  of  the  mm,  or  the  addition,  after 
rncking,  of  al>ont  1  o/.  each  of  l>riii«^*d  bitter  al- 
mi>nd.'<,  cloves,  and  cassia,  the  peels  ot'  a  dn7»'n  i>r  15 
;  oranijes,  and  a  •*  thread'^  of  the  «'Ks#-iices  of  ara- 
I  bergris  and  vanilla,  renders  it  dehciou*.     *,*  I 
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have  employed  the  above  fonnule  for  the  manu- 
imcture  of  some  score  hogsheada  of  shrub,  which 
have  been  hij^hly  adnured  in  the  wholesale 
tr^de. 

SIGHS  OF  LOVE.  Prep,  a.  Spirit  at  IS^ 
B.  1  gallon ;  white  migta  4  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water 
i  gallon;  mix,  perfume  with  otto  of  roeee,  and 
OPlor  to  a  pale  pink  with  cochineaL  6.  Aa  last, 
but  disM>lye  the  sugar  in  rose  water,  and  omit  the 
otto.    A  pleasant  cordiaL 

SIGNATURES,  FAC-SIMILES  OF.  Proc. 
Write  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  while 
the  ink  is  wet,  sprinkle  over  it  some  finely-pow- 
dered gum  arable,  then  make  a  rim  round  it,  ai^d 
pour  on  it  some  fusible  alloy  in  a  liquid  state.  Im- 
ftvmnnnn  may  be  taken  from  the  plates  formed  in 
ahm  way,  by  means  of  printing  mk  and  the  cop- 
peiplate  preai. 

SILICA.  Prep.  Levigated  porcelain,  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  iron  filings,  equal  parts ;  mix,  and 
make  them  into  a  paste  with  the  thickest  quick- 
drying  eopal  varnish.     Ueed  to  fill  hollow  teeth. 

SiLlCA.  Syn*  Siucic  Acid.  Silex.  Siu- 
movB  Eakth.  (From  eiUx,  a  flint,  or  xaKtt,  a  peb- 
Ue,)  The  earth  of  flints,  and  the  basis  of  glass 
and  all  silioious  minerals. 

»  Prep.  1.  Heat  quartz  or  rock  crystal  to  red- 
'iMss,  plunge  it  into  cold  water,  dry,  and  powder, 
laeoluble.  3.  Powdered  quartz,  as  last,  1  part; 
eaibonate  of  potash  3  parts ;  fuse  together.  This 
•■bstance  (tolubh  glaee)  dissolves  in  water,  form- 
ing a  true  solution,  {liquor  of  JUnte,  silicum 
fif^ior,)  from  which  concentrated  acids  throw  down 
ft  gelatinoue  hydrate  of  eilieie  acid, 

SIUCO^^XUPRIDES.  Double  fluorides, 
fiwmed  by  precipitatmg  or  saturating  silico-hydro- 
Ifaioric  acid  with  the  bases.  (See  f^Luoeiucio 
Acid.) 

SILICON.  Syn,  Siucium.  The  combustible 
base  of  silica.  It  was  first  procured  by  Berzelius 
yi  1824,  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  fluotilicic 
acid ;  but  it  is  more  conveniently  obtained  from 
the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium  or  so- 
dhmi,  previously  dried  at  nearly  a  red  heat  This 
mbatance,  gently  heated  with  potassium  in  a  glass 
tube,  and  the  resulting  compound  washed  with 
water,  yields  silicon  under  the  form  of  a  dark 
bown  powder.  It  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  fluoric  acids,  and  bums  or  explodes  when 
heated  with  the  hydrates  and  carbmiates  of  the 
alkalis.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  even  when 
hoated. 

SILKa  No  silks  look  well  after  washmg, 
however  carefully  it  be  done,  and  this  method 
tbtonld  therefore  never  be  resorted  to,  hut  from  ab- 
oohite  necessity.  It  is  recommended  to  sponge 
fiuied  silks  with  warm  water  and  soap,  then  to  rub 
them  with  a  dry  cloth  on  a  flat  board,  after  which 
to  iron  them  on  the  inside  with  a  smoothing  iron. 
ftMmging  with  ifMrits  will  also  improve  old  black 
Mks.  Tlie  ironmg  may  be  done  on  the  right  side, 
wUh  thm  paper  spread  over  them  to  prevent 
gUzmg. 

SiLLABUa  Prep.  Grate  off*  the  peel  of  a 
kmon  with  lump-augar,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in 
}  of  a  pint  of  wine ;  add  the  juice  of  ^  a  lemon, 
■od  i  of  a  pint  of  cream ;  beat  the  whole  together 
mtil  of  a  proper  thickne«,  and  then  put  it  into 
%•  Milk  1  pint  ■  often  rabntitiited  for 
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I  cream,  and  cider  or  perry  for  wine.  Grated  nut- 
meg is  often  added.  When  **  whipt"  to  a  froth  it 
is  called  **  whipt  eillabub.** 

SILVER.  Syn.  Silbee,  {Oer.)  Aeoknt,  (Fr.) 
AaoxNTUM,  {Lat.)  Diana;  Luna,  (Ale.)  This 
metal,  like  sold,  appears  .to  have  been  as  much 
valued  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  as  at'  the  present  day. 
It  is  procured  from  its  ores  chiefly  by  amalgama- 
tion and  cupellation.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  10*474,  and 
melting-pomt  1873^,  (Daniell,)  or  bright  redness. 
It  is  soluble  h^tric  acid,  and  in  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  aid  of  hAL  RxnNBD  SiLvaa  {Argentum  Cu* 
peUatum)  is  silver  that  has  passed  the  cupeL  (See 
AsBATiNO.)  Puas  SiLVEE  is  obtained  by  placmg  a 
copper  rod  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  digesUng 
the  precipitate  in  caustic  ammonia,  and  washing 
with  water;  jot  by  boiling  recently  precipitated 
and  still  moist  chloride  of  silf%r  in  a  bright  iron 
vessel  along  with  water.  SiLvaa  lkap  {Argent 
turn  foliatvm)  is  used  by  denttsts,  and  fit  silvef  • 

ing.  It  is  only  -prvVYY^  ^^  "^  ^^^  thick.  Sil- 
VBE  SHELLS  an  used  by  artists,  and  are  made  like 
gold  sheik.  Silvee  dust  (Crocua  argenti)  Is  pore 
puWerulent  silver  obtained  as  above,  and  used  by 
japanners. 

Pur.,  TeaU,  j-e.  «  Entirely  soluble  m  diluted 
nitric  acid.  This  solution,  treated  with  an  excess 
of  muriate  of  soda,  gives  a  white  precipitate  en- 
threly  soluble  in  ammonia  water,  and  a  fluid  which 
is  not  afiS»cted  by  sulphureted  hydrogen."  (P.  £.) 
The  nitric  solution  of  silver  gives^— <1.  A  white 
curdy  precipitate  {chloride  ojnlver)  with  muri- 
atic acid,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  insoluble  in  ni- 
tric acid,  and  blackened  by  exposure  to  light 
2.  It  gives  white  precipitatee  with  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  oxalates,  and  prussiates.  3.  It 
gives  yellow  precipitates  with  the  alkaline  axaen* 
ites  and  phosphates.  4.  With  the  aneniates,  red 
precipitates.  5.  With  the  fixed  alkalis,  brown 
precipitates.  6.  With  sulphureted  hydrogen,  a 
black  powder,  and, — 7.  With  phosphcirtts  and  me- 
tallic copper,  pure  eilver. 

SILVER,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Aeoenti 
Chloeidum.  Prep,  Precipitate  a  solution  of  chlo> 
ride  of  silver  by  dilute  muriatic  acid ;  wash  and 
dry  in  the  shade.  Dote.  3  grs.  3  or  4  times  daily ; 
in  epilepsy,  chronic  dysentery,  dianrhcBa,  ite. 
(Dr.  Perry.) 

SILVER,  CYANIDE  OF.  Syn.  Htdeoot- 
anate  op  Silvee.  Ctanodide  of  na  Aeoentum 
ZooTiNicuM.    (See  Cyanide  of  Silvee.) 

SILVER,  FULMINATING.    Syn.  Aeobn- 

TUM  FULMINANS.      FuLMINATE   OF   SiLVEE.      Prop. 

I.  Digest  oxide  of  silver  (recently  precipitated,  and 
dried  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper)  in  cm^ 
centrated  liquor  of  ammonia  for  12  or  15  hours, 
pour  off*  the  liquid,  and  cautiously  dry  the  black 
powder  in  the  air.  The  decanted  ammonia,  when 
gently  heated,  yields,  on  cooling,  small  crystals, 
which  posseoB  a  still  more  formidable  powef  of  det- 
onation, and  will  scarcely  bear  touching*  even 
while  under  the  liquid. 

II.  Dissolve  chloride  of  silver  in  liquorof  ammo- 
nia, cautiously  add  f^ragments  of  pure  potassa,  and 
when  efllervescence  ceases,  decant,  and  wash  and 
dry  the  powder.    Inferior. 

III.  (BrunateUi'a)  Silver  1  part;  nitrio  aoid 
(sp.gr.  1*36  to  1*38)  10  parts;  dissolvo  at  a  guOlo 
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heat,  and  add  the  wlatioii  to  alcohol  of  SSJ,  20 
parts ;  apply  a  grentle  heat  till  the  liquid  begina  to 
boil,  then  remove  it  from  tiio  fire,  and  set  it  aside 
to  cool ;  the  fulminate  of  Hilver  is  deposited  in  lus- 
trous, snow-white,  acicular  crystals,  and  when 
washed  and  dried,  equals  in  weight  the  silver  em- 
ployed. (Liebig^ 

Remarks.  This  compound  is  exploded  by  the 
slightest  friction  or  percussion  ;  and  should  there- 
fore be  only  made  in  very  tmall  quantities  at  ft 
time,  and  handled  with  great  eautwn.  Its  explo- 
sive powers  are  tremen^os ;  in  fan,  it  can  hardly 
be  handled  with  safety,  even  in  the  moist  state. 
Many  frightftil  accidents  have  happened  from  the 
spontaneous  explosion  of  this  substance.  1  or  2 
grains  are  the  most  that  can  be  exploded  with 
safety. 

SILVER,  GERMAN.  Syn,  Nickel  Silvkr. 
Albata.  Whitic  Copper.  Prep.  1.  (GersdorflT.) 
Nickel  and  zinc,  of  each  1  part ;  copper  2  parts. 
Very  fine.  2.  (Gersdorff.)  Nv:kel  25  parte ;  zinc 
20  do. ;  copper  60  do.  Used  for  rolling.  3.  (Gers- 
dorflT.) Nickel  and  zinc,  of  each  20  parts ;  .copper 
60  do. ;  lead  3  do.  For  castings.  4.  (Gersdorff.) 
To  either  of  the  above  add  2  to  3g  of  white  sheet 
iron.  5.  (Kefenrtein.)  Copper  40^  parts;  nickel 
3U  da;  zinc  25^  da;  iron  2^  da  This  resem- 
bles the  genuine  German  silver  made  from  the  ore 
of  Hildburghausen,  as  well  as  Pakfong,  as  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Fyfe.  6.  (Keferstein.)  Nickel  and 
zinc,  of  each  7  parts ;  copper  5  do.  This  is  the 
composition  of  the  Chinese  white  copper,  Tute- 
nag  or  Pakfong.  7.  Nickel  15  parts;  copper 21 
da  ;  zinc  28  da  Malleable,  resembles  the  Chi- 
nese pakfong.  *«*  All  the  above  are  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  silver. 

SILVER,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  AaoETn  Iodi- 
DUM.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  by  another  of  iodide  of  potassium.  («reen- 
iali  yellow  ;  insoluble  in  wutor  and  ammonia.  Used 
m  some  of  the  French  hospitals. 

SILVER,  NITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Aroenti 
NiTRAB.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pure  silver  Jiss;  nitric 
acid  f^'}  ;  diluted  with  water  fjij ;  dissolve  by  the 
heat  of  a  sand-bath,  evaporate  till  ebullition  ceoKos 
and  the  water  is  exi>elled,  then  pour  it  into  (iron) 
moulds.  In  this  state  it  fonns  the  Lunar  Cai-stic 
(Causticum  Lunare^  Argenti  Nitratt  Fusum,  Ar- 
gentum  Nitratum)  of  the  shops ;  but  when  the 
solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  and  crystallized, 
it  forms  colorless,  transparent,  rhoinhic  prisms, 
(Arfrrnti  Nitratis  Crystalli ;  Cryslnlli  LunarrM.) 

Rrmarks.  Pure  nitrate  of  silver  is  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  yielding  a  colorless  solution,  from  which 
metallic  silver  is  precipitatinl  by  a  piece  of  bright 
copper.  The  fused  nitrate  is  originally  whito,  but 
is  darkened  by  exposure  to  light  and  contact  with 
organic  matter.  "29  ers.  dissolved  in  fjj  of  wa- 
ter acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  precipitated  by  a 
solutiiin  of  9  grs.  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  briskly 
agitated  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  allowed  to 
rest  a  little  ;  yiehls  a  clear  supernatant  liquor, 
which  is  still  precipitable  by  more  of  the  twt." 
(P.  E.)  /)/;/»*•.  One-sixth  of  a  grain  gradually  in- 
creased, 2  or  3  a  day,  inado  into  a  pill  with  crumb 
of  bread,  in  cliorea,  rpilcjMy,  &c.  Its  continued 
use  colors  the  skin.  It  is  also  used  externally. 
Antidote.  A  solution  of  common  salt,  emetics,  and 
demulcents. 


SILVER,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Arqbyti  Ozt- 
DDM.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solotion  of  nitrate  of 
silver  by  lime  water,  or  a  solution  of  pot  Ms  ■  ;  waA 
and  dry  ui  the  shade  at  a  gentle  heat  Olive- 
brown,  darkened  by  light.  Dose.  ^  gr.  in  epi- 
lepsy, gastralgic  irritations,  itjc  It  b  much  iMed 
in  France. 

SILVER,  POWDER  OF.  Syn.  ARcc!rn 
PuLVis.  Prep.  Heat  the  oxide  to  a  dull  red  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  cool,  triturate  in  an  agate  mor- 
tar, and  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve.  Both  this 
and  the  last  are  used  at  the  hospital  of  Moat- 
pellier. 

SILVER,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  ARorsni 
Sulphas.  Prepared  by  dimolving  silver  in  sulphu- 
ric acid  containing  one-tenth  of  nitric  acid  :  or  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  another 
of  sulphate  of  soda.  It  dissolves  in  t*Q  parts  ^ 
hot  water,  and  falls  in  small  needles  as  tlie  solu- 
tk>n  cools.  . 

SILVER,  SULPHURET.  P^pared  by  pa*, 
ing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  a  solutioo  ef 
nitrate  of  silver. 

SILVERING  OF  METALS.  The  art  rf 
covering  the  surface  of  bodies  with  a  thin  coatiag 
of  silver. 

Proc.  I.  {Leaf  Gilding.)  Thk  ie  peHbraid 
with  leaf  silver  in  the  way  described  at  p^  334,  tm 
Gilding  of  Polished  Metob. 

II.  {Cold  Silvering.)  Mix  1  part  of  ehloridi 
of  silver  with  3  ports  of  pesriash,  1^  parts  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  1  part  of  whiting,  and  well  rub  tbs 
mixture  on  the  surface  of  brass  or  copper,  previ- 
ously well  cleaned.)  by  means  of  a  piece  of  ssA 
leather,  or  a  cork  moistened  with  water  and  di^ 
ped  into  the  powder.  1  part  of  precipitated  i9f«r 
powder,  mixed  with  2  parts  each  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  common  salt,  may  also  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  When  properly  silvereti  the*  niKal 
should  1m'  well  wiished  in  hot  water  sli«i:htlv  alka> 
lized,  and  then  wiped  drj-. 

III.  (By  the  electrotype.^  M.  de  Rno!?  per* 
forms  this  by  means  of  a  solution  of  oxid'^  «>:*  nI- 
ver  in  cyanide  of  potussiuni.  in  the  way  d«'«onbed 
in  the  article  Voltaic  («ilding.  Citrate  of  snivel 
has  also  been  used  with  advantage. 

*,•  Ijeather^  paper,  trtntd,  dec,  are  (■■Irer'il 
with  silver  leaf  by  a  similar  process  to  that  em- 
ployed in  gildinjj  them. 

SILVEHINC;  OF  GLASS.  Pror.  I.  Minwf 
are  silvered  as  follows: — A  sheet  of  tin  ft»il  rone- 
s{N)nding  to  the  size  of  the  plate  of  i^laiw  u  ^renljr 
spread  on  a  perfectly  smooth  and  Si>lid  marble 
table,  and  ever\'  wrinkle  on  its  surface  is  carefully 
rubbed  down  with  n  bnish ;  a  jwrtion  of  ni^rruiy 
is  then  {Mxired  on,  and  nibbed  over  the  fo:I  with  ■ 
clean  piece  of  soft  woollen  stuff,  after  \*lnrh  tw» 
rules  are  applied  to  the  edges,  and  mercur\-  {lotir^ 
on  to  the  depth  of  a  crown  jiiece,  when  any  oyjde 

,  on  the  surface  is  carefully  reniov«Ml,  and  the  i>i\rH 
of  gliLHs,  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  is  Klid  alun^  crer 

'  the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal,  so  that  no  ar,  dot. 
or  oxide,  can  por^ibly  either  remain  or  get  lietweo 
the  III.  When  the  gloss  has  arrived  at  it«  pmprr 
position,  gentle  pressure  is  applied,  and  the  tsble 
slop^Mi  a  little  to  carry  otFthe  waste  nierrur\'.  after 
which  it  u<  covered  with  flannel,  and  load'-d  with 
hea\'>'  weii^hts ;    in  24  houm  it  is  removed  to  a 

t  wooden  table  and  further  slanted,  and  this 
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k  progreeMvely  increaMd  dnringf  a  month,  till  it 
becomes  perpendicular. 

II.  {Drayton's  Patent.)  Proc,  A  mixture  is 
fint  made  of  coarBely-puIverized  nitrate  of  silver 
1  oz. ;  spirits  of  hartshorn  ^  oz.,  and  of  water  2  oz. ; 
which,  after  standing  for  24  hours,  is  filtered,  (the 
deposite  upon  the  filter,  which  is  silver,  beingr  pre. 
served,)  and  an  addition  is  made  thereto  of  spirit, 
(hy  preference,  spirit  of  wine,)  at  60^  above  proof, 
or  naphtha  3  oz. ;  from  20  to  30  drops  of  oil  of 
cassia  are  then  added ;  and,  a£ter  remaining  for 
•bout  6  bouTB  longer,  the  solution  is  ready  for  use. 
The  glass  to  be  silvered  is  well  cleaned  and  pol- 
idled,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  wall  of 
potty,  or  other  suitable  material,  formed  around  it, 
and  the  solution  poured  over  it  to  the  depth  of 
from  i  to  i  mch  ;  from  6  to  12  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  oil  of  cloves  and  spirit  of  wine  (in  the  proportion 
aff  1  part,  by  measure,  of  oil  of  cloves,  to  3  of  spirit 
aff  wine)  are  next  dropped  into  it,  at  different  places ; 
or  the  diluted  oil  of  cloves  may  be  mixed  with  the 
■olntion  before  it  is  poured  upon  the  glass.  The 
more  oil  of  cloves  used,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
deposition  of  the  silvery  but  the  patentee  prefers 
that  it  should  occupy  about  2  hours.  When  the 
required  deposite  has  been  obtained,  the  solution  is 
poured  off*;-  and  as  soon  as  the  silver  on  the  glass 
ii  perfectly  dry,  it  is  varnished  with  a  composition 
formed  by  melting  together  equal  quantities  of 
beeswax  and  tallow.  The  solution,  after  being 
poured  off;  is  allowed  to  stand  for  3  or  4  days  in  a 
doee  vessel ;  as  it  still  contains  silver,  and  may 
be  again  employed  after  filtration,  and  the  addition 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  ingredients  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  which  have  been  used.  The 
p^ntee  states,  that,  by  experiment,  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  about  IS  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  are 
need  for  each  square  foot  of  glass ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  varies  somewhat,  as  its  evaporation 
depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
an^  the  duration  of  the  process.  If  the  glass  be 
placed  in  an  inclined,  or  even  a  vertical  position, 
and  the  surface  covered  over,  leaving  a  narrow 
Mace  for  the  solution  between  the  surface  of  the 
pass  and  the  cover,  which  fits  close,  tlicn,  by  using 
spirit  without  water  in  the  mixture,  the  object  will 
be  accomplished.  By  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  of  caraway  or  thyme,  the  color  of 
the  silver  may  be  varied.  (Newton's  Journal.) 
This  method  seems  likely  to  supersede  all  others 
Tor  silvering  mirrors,  and  the  backs  of  diamonds 
and  pastes. 

SIRUP.  Syn,  Sirop  ;  Syrop,  (Fr.)  Strupus, 
{Lat.,  from  serab,  Arab.,  a  potion.)  A  thick  solution 
hangar  in  water,  either  simple,  flavored,  or  medi- 
cated. In  the  preparation  of  sirups  care  should  bo 
taken  to  employ  the  best  refined  sugar,  as  they 
will  thus  be  rendered  less  liable  to  spontaneous  de- 
composition, and  if  made  with  distilled  water,  or 
filtered  rain  water,  will  be  perfectly  transparent, 
without  the  trouble  of  clarification.  When  the 
fatter  operation  is  required,  it  should  be  conducted 
in  the  manner  described  at  article  Capillaire. 
IVhen  vegetable  solutions  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  sirups,  they  should  be  rendered  perfectly 
transparent  by  filtration  or  clarification,  before  be- 
inff  added  to  the  sugar.  In  general,  2  lbs.  (av.) 
inil  be  required  to  every  imperial  pint  of  water  or 
thin  aqueous  fluid  to  make  a  sirap  of  a  proper  ccm- 


sistence  or  density,  which  will  allow  for  the  por- 
tion that  is  lost  by  evaporation  during  the  process. 
It  is  proper  to  employ  as  little  heat  as  nossible,  as 
a  solution  of  sugar,  even  when  kept  at  the  temper- 
ature of  boiling  water,  undergoes  slow  decomposi- 
tion. A  good  plan  is  to  pour  the  water  (cold)  on 
the  sugar,  and  to  let  the  two  lie  together  for  a  few 
hours,  occasionally  stirring,  and  then  to  apply  a 
gentle  heat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a  water- 
bath)  to  finish  the  solution.  Somo  persons  (falsely) 
deem  a  sirup  ill  prepared  unlew  it  has  been  allowed 
to  boil ;  but  if  this  method  be  adopted,  the  ebulli- 
tion should  be  only  of  the  gentlest  kind,  (simmer- 
ing,) and  should  be  checked  after  the  lapso  of  1  or 
2  minutes.  If  it  be  desired  to  thicken  a  simp  by 
boiUng,  a  few  fragments  of  glass  should  be  intro- 
duced, as  ebullition  takes  place  under  the  usual 
boiling  point  when  these  are  present  In  moat 
pharmaceutical  works  directions  are  given  to  com- 
pUtely  saturate  the  water  with  sugar,  so  that  the 
sirup  shall  have  the  sp.  gr.  1*321  when  cold ;  but 
I  find,  from  extensive  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sirups,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  that, 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sirup  with  a 
very  slight  excess  of  water  keeps  better  than  one 
fully  eaturated.  In  tlie  latter  case,  a  portion  of 
sugar  generally  crystallizes  out  on  standing,  and 
thus,  by  abstracting  sugar  from  the  remainder  of 
the  sirup,  so  weakens  it  that  it  rapidly  ferments 
and  spoils.  This  change  proceeds  at  a  rapidity 
proportionate  to  the  temperature.  Saturated  sjrup 
kept  in  a  vessel  that  is  frequently  uncorked  or  ot-  . 
posed  to  the  air,  loses  sufficient  water  by  evapora- 
tion from  its  surface  to  cause  the  formation  of  mi- 
nute crystals  of  sugar,  which,  falling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  continue  to  increase  in  size  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar  in  solution.  I  have  seen  a 
single  six-gallon  stone  bottle,  in  which  sirup  has 
been  kept  for  some  time,  the  inside  of  which,  iniien 
broken,  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  cased  with 
sugar-candy,  amounting  to  16  or  18  lbs.  On  the 
other  hand,  sirups  containing.too  much  water  also 
rapidly  ferment,  and  become  ascesceut ;  but  of  the 
two,  this  is  the  less  evil,  and  may  be  more  easily 
prevented.  The  proportions  of  sugar  and  water 
given  above  will  form  an  excellent  sirup,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  allow  but  little  to  be  lost  by  evap- 
oration. To  make  transparent  sirups,  the  sugar 
should  be  in  a  suiglo  lump,  and  by  preference  taken 
from  the  bottom  or  broad  end  of  the  loaf,  as,  if 
powdered  or  bruised,  the  simp  will  he  cloudy.  Sir- 
ups are  judged  to  be  sufficiently  boiled  when  some 
taken  up  in  a  spoon  pours  out  like  oil ;  and  when 
a  thin  skim  appears  on  blowing  upon  the  sirup,  it 
is  judged  to  be  completely  saturated.  A  fluid 
ounce  of  saturated  sirup  weighs  577^  grs.,  and  a 
gallon  13}  lbs.,  (avoird. ;)  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*320,  or  35° 
of  Baumo's  areometer ;  its  boiling  point  is  221° 
F.,  and  its  density  at  the  temperature  of  212°  is 
equal  to  1*260,  or  30°  B.  The  sirups  prepared  with 
the  juices  of  fruits,  or  that  contain  much  extrac- 
tive matter,  as  those  of  sarsaparilla,  poppies,  &c., 
should  be*  made  to  mark  about  2°  or  3°  more  on 
Baume^s  scale  than  the  other  sirups. 

*«*  The  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  sirup,  multiplied  by  26, 
gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  it  contsuns 
per  gallon  very  nearly.  (Ure.)    In  boiling  s\m^, 
if  they  appear  likely  to  boil  over,  a  Uttlte  o\i.  ox 
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robbing  the  edges  of  the  pan  with  WAp,  will  pce- 

Tent  it 

Pre9.  Sirapii,  as  wen  as  all  saocharine  eolation*, 

■hoald  be  kept  m  a  cool  place.  "  Let  nrapa  be 
kept  m  a  eitoation  where  the  temperatnre  nerer 
riaee  above  55^."  (P.  L.)  The  beet  plan  is  to  keep 
them  in  myUh  rather  than  in  largt  bottles,  as  the 
longer  a  bottle  lasts,  the  more  freqaently  it  will  be 
opened,  and  consequently  the  more  exposed  it  will 
be  to  the  air.  By  bottling  straps  while  boiling  hot, 
and  immediately  corking  down,  and  tying  the  bot- 
tles over  with  bladders  perfectly  air-tight,  they 
may  be  kept,  even  at  a  sommer  heat,  for  yean 
without  fermenting.  A  certain  wholesale  drug 
bouse,  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  their  siraps, 
adopt  this  method,  etfiploying  thick  green  glass 
botUee  for  quantities  of  2  quarts  and  under,  and 
stoneware  bottles  for  larger  quantities.  Each  bot- 
tle is  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  sirup,  and  the 
date  at  which  it  was  made.  On  lately  examining 
the  stock  of  the  parties  alluded  to,  I  dbserredsome 
that  had  been  bottled  upwards  of  two  years,  and 
which  still  preserved  its  transparency  and  usual 
appearance.  The  addition  of  a  little  citric  or  tar- 
taric acid  (3ij  to  3iv  to  the  ^llon)  will  prevent 
■rap  candying,  unless  it  be  boiled  too  thick ;  and 
a  little  sulphite  of  potassa  or  lime  will  efl^tually 
prevent  fermentation ;  but  the  two  must  not  be 
need  'together.  The  one  method  is  applicable  to 
nturatM  or  nearly  saturated  siraps ;  the  other  to 
those  that  are  scarcely  saturated  with  su^,  and 
which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  cool  situation. 
Chlorate  of  potash  has  also  been  proposed  on  theo- 
retical grounds  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  I  am  told  that  its  application  is 
advantageous. 

SIRUP  OF  BUCKTHORN.  Syn.  Svrupus 
Rhamni,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Ste.  Spina  Ckrvi- 
NA  Prep. — 1.  (P.  li.)  Juice  of  buckthorn,  defe- 
cated, 2  quarts ;  ginf^f  r  and  allspice,  bruised,  of 
each  3vj  ;  macerate  the  spice  in  1  pint  of  the  juice 
at  a  gentle  heat  fot  4  hours,  and  filter ;  boil  the 
rest  to  1^  pints,  mix  the  liquors,  and  dissolve  therein 
white  sugar  lb.  iv. — ^2.  (Wholesale.) — a.  Buckthorn 
juice  3  gallons  ;  bruised  pimento  and  ginger,  sided 
from  the  dust,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  simmer  for  15  min- 
utes, strain,  and  add  sugar  44  lbs. — h.  Buckthorn 
juice  3  gallons ;  boil  to  2  gallons,  add  bruised  pi- 
mento and  ginger  grufis,  free  from  dust,  of  each 
I  lb. ;  boil  to  1  gallon,  strain,  add  moIasMs  72  lbs. ; 
and  finish  the  boiling.  Cathartic.  Dote.  ^  oz.  to 
1  oz.  *«*  Should  the  color  be  dull,  the  addition 
of  a  few  grains  of  tartaric  acid  will  brighten  it. 

SIRUP  OF  CAPILLAIRE.  Syn.  Sirup  of 
Maidp-nhair.  Strupus  capillorum  Veneris.  Sir- 
op  DK  Capillairb.  Prep.  Maidenhair  Jv ;  liquor- 
ice root  Jij  ;  boiling  water  lb.  vj  ;  steep  for  6  hours, 
strain,  and  add  white  sugar  q.  s.  (See  Capillairb.) 

SIRUP  OF  COCHINEAL.  Syn.  Syrupus 
CocciNELLJK.  Prep.  Powdered  cochineal  3j  ;  wa- 
ter U  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint,  filter,  and  add  white 
sugar  2  lbs.  1  oz.  Used  as  coloring  sirap,  and  often 
sold  for  sirup  of  clovepinks. 

SIRUP  OF  COLTSFOOT.  Syn.  Svrupus 
TussiLAGiNis.  Pr^-  (P.  Cod.)  Flowen  of  colts- 
foot lb.  j  ;  (or  dried  flowen  ^ij ;)  boiling  water  lb.  ij  ; 
macerate  12  hours ;  strain,  press,  filter,  and  add 
sugar  lb.  iv.  A  popular  remedy  in  coughs,  cold, 
dM.    I>0fe.  1  to  2  UbleqxKmfals  ad  UbHam. 


SIRUP  EMPYREUMATIC.    Syn.  Svarra 
EMPTRKuifATicua.  FjBX  Sacopael    Treaeie.  3f*> 


SIRUP  OF  GUM.  Syn.  Svaunm  Acacia 
Syrop  dk  Gommb.  Prtp,  (P.  Cod.)  Daaslve  pak 
and  picked  gum  arabic  in  an  equal  weight  of  water 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  the  sohitaon  to  twice  ili 
weight  of  simple  sirap,  simmer  for  3  or  3  nunotsBi 
remove  the  scum,  and  eool.  A  pleasant  demnksBt. 
The  additkm  of  1  or  3  oz.  of  ormnce-fl«wer  water  Is 
each  pint,  renders  it  ymry  agreeule. 

SIRUP  OF  GINGER.  Syn.  Svanro  Zim- 
9KRIS,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prej*.  (P.  L.)  BnHsed 
ginger  fiiss ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  fcr  4 
houn,  strain,  and  add  white  sugar  Ib^  iiss.  Vted  as 
a  flavoring. 

SIRUP  OF  HOREHOUND.  Syn.  Svarpn 
Marubu.  Syrop  nx  Prasho.  Prtp.^—1.  (P.  Cod.) 
Dried  horehound  Jj ;  horeboond  water  Ibgij :  dh 
geot  in  a  water-bath  for  3  bovrs,  strain,  and  add 
white  sugar  lb.  iv^ — ^White  horeboimd  (fresh)  1  lb. ; 
boiling  water  1  gallon ;  infuse  for  3  hous,  prHi 
out  t^  Uquor,  filter,  and  add  sugar  q.  a.  A  popu- 
lar remedy  in  coughs  and  diseases  of  the  Ium. 
Dose.  A  taUespoonfhl  ad  hbitmn.  <•  It  is  seld  Isr 
any  sirup  of  herbs  that  is  demanded,  and  which  ii 
not  in  the  shop.**  (Gray.) 

SIRUP  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON.  Syn.  Sir- 
upus  FxRRi  loniUL  PTep4 — 1.  (P.  E.)  ENy  iedias 
200  griL;  fine  iron  wire  1(N)  gia.;  water  f|vj; 
mn  m  a  flask  and  boil,  at  first  gently,  and  after- 
wards briskly,  till  reduced  to  two-thirds;  fite 
while  hot  mto  a  matrass  containing  white  smt 
^ivss;  dissolve,  and  add  water  if  necessary  to  mais 
the  whole  measure  exactly  f  fvj.  auij  contain  1 
gr.  of  iodide  of  iron. — 3.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Cea- 
tains  34  gri.  of  dry  or  33  ns.  of  hydrated  iediis 
of  iron  in  each  oz.^ — 3.  (Ricord.)  3  gn.  to  the  si. 
*«*  Either  of  the  last  two  may  be  made  Itvm 
the  former  by  adding  simple  sirap.— 4.  (ITAsJr- 
sale.)  Dry  iodine  6  oz. ;  iron  filings  3  oz. ;  bodmr 
water  2^  lbs.;  sugar  5^  lbs.;  mix  as  No.  l,aBd 
make  it  up  to  8i  lbs.  This  is  of  the  strength  rw- 
ommended  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  D%»e.  Of 
either  (except  the  third)  3ss  to  3j,  as  a  tonic  aai 
resolvent,  in  debility,  scrofula,  &c  *«*  It  riioaU 
bo  perfectly  transparent  and  coloriees,  or  at  UMit 
only  of  a  very  pale  green  tint,  and  should  be  with- 
out sediment  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (P.  &) 
It  keeps  best  in  well-closed  bottles,  excluded  fna 
the  light    (See  Iodiue  op  laoM.) 

SIRUP  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Syn.  Svarf- 
vn  IpECACDANHiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  C-oarsely-pov- 
dered  ipecacuanha  Jiv ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint ;  dh 
gest  24  hours,  strain,  add  proof  npirit  f  Jxiv  ;  agaii 
digest  and  strain,  and  repeat  the  procesi  with  wa- 
ter f  Jxiv  ;  distil  oflf  the  spirit  from  the  mixed  li- 
quofB,  evaporate  to  f  Jxij  ;  filter,  add  rectified  spiiJI 
f  Jv,  and  simple  sirap  7  pints  ;  mix  well.  Dtt. 
As  an  emetic  for  infants  \  tea^wonful ;  for  sdallv 
1  to  1  ^  oz. ;  as  an  expectorant,  1  to  3  teaspoonfuk 

SIRUP  OF  LEMONa  Syn,  Svrcpvs  Lms- 
NUM,  (P.  L.  E  and  D.)  Pref.  (P.  L.)  \jtmm 
juice  (strained  or  defecated)  1  pmt ;  sugar  Ib^  'mm\ 
ditsolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  set  it  aside ;  in  M 
hours  remove  the  scum,  and  decant  the  cle«r.  A 
pleasant  refrigerant  sirap  in  fevers,  dbc  Dmm.  I 
to  4  drs.  in  any  diluent  With  water  it  fc 
extemporaiieouB  lemonada. 
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SIRUP  OF  MARSHMALLOW.  Syn,  Syr- 
JPVB  Althmm,  (p.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Idanhmallow  root,  fresh  and  sliced,  ^viij  ;  boilin|^ 
v«ter  2  quarts ;  boil  to  one-half,  set  aside  for  24 
Iwiin,  decant  the  clear,  add  white  sugar  lb.  iiss, 
■ad  gently  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  -De- 
nalMnt  and  pectoral.  Do»e.  1  to  4  dis.,  in  coughs, 
Ibe^  added  to  mixtures. 

SIRUP  OF  MULBERRIES.  Syn.  Sykotob 
Mau.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Juice  of  mulberries,  strained, 
1  pint ;  sugar  lb.  iiss ;  dissolve.  Used  as  a  color- 
mg  and  flavoring  when  alkalis  and  earths  are  not 
praaent  Sirup  of  red  po(>pie8,  (Rhnadoe,)  slightly 
■cidnlated  with  tartaric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is 
rsnr  generally  sold  for  it 

SIRUP  OF  ORANGE.PEEL.  Syn.  Steupus 
AoAaktii,  (P.  L.  E.  D.)  Prep.— 1.  (P.  L.)  Freeh 
■tange-peel  {iiss ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate 
fisr  Iv  hours  in  a  coveM  vessel,  strain,  and  add 
Hfar  lb.  iij. — 3.  (Wholeg'ale.)  a.  Fresh  orange-peel 
18  OK.,  (or  dried  }  lb. ;)  sugar  18  lbs. ;  water  q.  s. — 
k  Tincture  of  orange-peel  f  g ;  simple  sirup  f  Jxix ; 
BIX.  As  an  agreeable  flavoring  and  stomachic. 
Dms.  1  to  4  diB. 

SIRUP  OF  POPPIES.  Syn.  Sulup  of  White 
PomEs.  Steupus  Papaveexs,  (P.  I*  E.  dL  D.)  Da 
DOb  AI.BL  Ste.  de  MEcoNia  DiAcoDioN.  Prep. 
1.  XP-  L-)  Poi^y  heads,  dried,  bruised,  and  without 
Ihe  seeds,  lb.  iij ;  water  5  ^lons ;  boil  to  2  gal- 


*«*  The  color  of  this  sirup  is  injured 


press  out  the  liquor,  bou  to  2  quarts,  set  it 
for  12-houn,  decant,  strain,  boil  to  1  quart, 
and  add  sugar  lb.  v.— 2.  {WhoUtale.)  Extract  of 
poppies  li  lbs. ;  boiling  water  2^  gallons ;  dissolve, 
Blarify,  or  filter,  so  that  it  may  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent when  cold,  then  add  whit^  sugar  44  lbs. 
ud  dissolve.  Anodyne  and  soporific.  Dote.  For 
an  infant  i  to  ^  teaspoonfiil ;  for  an  adult  2  to  4 

SIRUP  OF  RED  POPPIES.  Syn.  Sieup  of 
Cmuf  POPPT.  Steupus  Rhjbados,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Petals  of  the  red  poppy  lb.  j ;  boil- 
ing  water  1  pint;  mix  in  a  water  bath,  remove 
the  vessel,  macerate  for  12  hours,  press  out  the 
lienor,  and  after  defecation  or  filtering,  add  sugar 
Dbw  iiss.— 2.  (^WkoletaU.)  Dried  red  poppy  petals  3 
Ba. ;  boiling  water  q.  s. ;  white  sugar  44  lbs. ;  as 
last  Employed  as  a  coloring.  A  little  acid 
brightens  it 
by  contact  with  iron  or  copper. 

SIRUP  OF  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Syeupub  RniBi. 
Prep. — 1.  (P.  Cod.)  Bruised  rhubarb  Jiij  ;  water 
{zvj;  macerate  12  hours,  filter,  and  add  white 
iiifar;xxxij^2.  (IFAo/«m/«.)  Bruised  rhubarb  1| 
Ibt.;  water  q.  a. ;  sugar  20  lbs. ;  as  last  Stomachic 
and  purgative. 

SIRUP  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  Sveupus  Rosjb. 
[P.  L.  &  D.)  Ste.  Rosis  centifollb,  (P.  E.)  Prep. 
—1.  (P.  L.)  Dried  petals  of  red  roses  {Roea  eenti- 
felia)  f  vij  ;  boiling  water  3  pints ;  macerate  for  12 
boms,  filter,  evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  1  quart, 
■nd  add  white  sugar  lb.  vj. — 2.  (WhoUeaU.)  Rose 
laaves  I  lb. ;  sugar  19  lbs. ;  water  q.  a. ;  as  last 
Grently  laxativo.  Doee.  i  to  1  oz.  It  is  usual  to 
idd  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  brighten 
the  odor.    Alkalis  turn  it  green. 

SIRUP  OF  RUE.  Syn.  Steupus  Rutjb.  Prep. 
CXI  of  rue  12  drops ;  rectified  spirit  f  Jss ;  divolve, 
ind  add  simple  sirup  1  pmt  Doee.  ^  to  2  tea- 
yponfnls  in  the  flatulent  colic  of  children. 


SIRUP  OF  SAFFRON.  Syn.  Steupus  Ceoci» 
(P.  L.  &  E.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Hay  saffron  3x ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  12  hours,  strain, 
and  add  sugar  lb.  iij. — ^2.  {WkoUeale.)  Hay  saffitm 
6  oz. ;  boiling  water  6  quarts ;  white  sugar  24  Ibi. ; 
as  last     U»ed  for  its  color  and  flavor. 

SIRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn.  Steufto 
Saezjb,  (P.  L.  dL  E.)  Ste.  Saesapaeilub,  (P.  D.) 
Prep. — 1.  (P.  I»)  SarsapariUa,  sliced,  f  xv ;  boil- 
mg  water  1  gallon ;  macerate  for  24  hours,  boil  to 
2  quarts,  strain,  add-sugar  Jxv,  and  boil  to  a  simp. 
—2.  (Wholeeale.)  Extract  of  sarBaparilla  3  lbs. ; 
boiling  water  3  quarts ;  dissolve,  strain,  and  add 
white  sugar  12  lbs.  Alterative  and  tonic  Doee  2 
to  4  drs. 

SIRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Steupus  Saezjb  Compositub.  St- 
Eop  DE  CusiNiBE.  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  SarBaparilla» 
bruised,  lb.  ij. ;  fuaiacum  wood,  rasped,  ^iy ;  red 
roses,  senna,  and  liquorice-root  bruised,  of  each  Jij ; 
diluted  alcohol  10  pints,  (wine  measure ;)  mace- 
rate for  14  days,  express,  filter  through  paper,  and 
evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  4^  pints ;  then  add 
su|;ar  lb.  viij,  and  when  cold  oils  of  sassafras  and 
aniseed,  of  each  5  drops,  and  oil  of  partridge  berry 
(gualtheria  procumbens)  3  drops,  previously  tritura- 
ted with  a  little  of  the  sirup.  An  excellent  prepa- 
ration. Dose,  f  Jss,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  an  al- 
terative, tonic,  and  restorative.  *«*  The  sirup  of 
the  P.  Cod.  is  made  with  water  instead  of  spirit, 
and  is  vastly  inferior  as  a  remedy. 

SIRUP  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Steupus  Senna, 
(P.  L.  dL  E.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.)  Senna  Jiias; 
bruised  fennel  seed  3x;  boiling  water  1  pint; 
macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for  1  hour,  strain,  add 
manna  Jiij ;  white  sagar  ^xv,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence^ — 2.  {WkolesaU.)  The  manna 
is  usually  omitted. — 3.  (P.  E.)  Senna  Jiv ;  boiling 
water  f  ^xxiv;  strain,  add  treacle  5xlviii,  and 
evaporate  to  a  proper'  consistence.  Cathartic. 
Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

SIRUP,  SIMPLE.  Syn.  Steupus,  (P.  L.)  Steup- 
us Simplex,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep^-l.  (P.  L.)  White 
suffar  lb.  x  ;  water  3  pints;  dissolve. — 2.  {WkoU' 
siue.)  Double  refined  sugar  44  lbs. ;  distilled  water 
2)  gallons ;  make  a  sirup.  It  should  be  as  trans- 
parent as  water.  Used  as  a  flavoring,  and  to  give 
cohesivenesB  and  consistence  to  pulverulent  sub- 
stances in  the  preparation  of  electuaries,  pills,  &c. 
(See  Capillaieb,  and  the  introductory  remarkb  on 
Sieup.) 

SIRUP  OF  SQUILLS.  i9yn.  Steupus  Scilijb. 
Prep. — 1.  (P.  E.)  Vinegar  of  squills  3  pints ;  white 
sugar  lb.  vij  ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat — ^2.  {WkoU' 
sale.)  Vinegar  of  squills  14  lbs.,  {perfectly  trans- 
parent ;)  double  refined  sugar  28  lbs. ;  dissolve  in 
a  stoneware  vessel  in  the  ctAd,  or  at  most  by  a 
very  gentle  heat  It  should  be  as  clear  as  water, 
and  nearly  colorless.  Dose.  1  to  2  drs.,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant in  chronic  coughs  and  asthma.  In  large 
doses  it  proves  emetic 

SIRUP  OF  TOLU.  Syn.  Balsawo  Sieup. 
Steupus  Tolutanus,  (P.  L.  Sl  E.)  Ste.  Baliami 
ToLUTANi,  (P.  D.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.)  Balsam  of 
Tolu  3x ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  boil  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  ^  an  hour,  frequently  stirring,  cool,  strain, 
and  add  su^  lb.  iiss^ — ^2.  (P.  E.)  Simple  simp 
(warm)  lb.  ij  ;  tincture  of  Tolu  |j ;  mix  well  to- 
gether in  a  close  vefleL— 3.  (WkoUsaU.)  Warm 
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water  23  lbs. ;  add  tincture  of  Tolu,  gradually, 
until  it  will  bear  no  more  without  becoming  opaque, 
constantly  Bliaking  the  bottle,  cork  down  and  oc- 
casionally agitate  till  cold;  filter  through  paper, 
add  double  refined  sugar  44  lbs. ;  and  dinolve  in  a 
close  vessel,  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  water  bath. 
Tliis  sirup  should  be  clear  and  colorless  as  water, 
but  as  met  with  in  the  shops  it  is  usually  milky. 
Pectoral.     Dose,  1  to  4  drs.  in  mfoctures. 

SIRUP,  VELNO'S  VEGETABLE.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Paris  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  this  celebrated 
nostrum  is  prepared  as  follows : — ^Young  and  fresh 
burdock  root,  sliced  5>j ;  dandelion  root  ^  ;  fresh 
q>eannint,  senna,  coriander  seed,  and  bruised 
liquorice  root,  of  each  3isB  ;  water  l^  pints ;  boil 
down  gently  to  a  pint,  strain,  add  lump  sugar  1  lb., 
boil  to  a  sirup,  and  add  a  tmall  quantity  of  corro- 
nve  sublimate,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  spirit 
Used  as  an  alterative  and  purifier  of  the  blood. 

SIRUP  OF  VINEGAR.  Syn,  Syrupus  Acbti. 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Vinegar  (French  wine)  f  Jxj ;  white 
sugar  Jxiv ;  make  a  sirup.  Dose  1  dr.  to  1  oz.  as 
an  expectorant  in  coughs  and  colds,  or  diffused 
through  any  mild  diluent,  as  a  drink  in  fevers. 

SIRUP  OF  VIOLETS.  Syn.  Syrupus  Viola 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Syr.  Violarum.  Pre/?.— 1.  (P.  E.) 
Fresh  violets  1  lb.;  boiling  water  2^^ pints;  infuse 
for  24  hours  in  a  covered  vessel  of  glass  or  earthen- 
ware, strain  off  the  liquor,  (with  gentle  pressure,) 
filter,  add  white  sugar  lb.  viiss,  and  dissolve. — 2. 
(Wholesale.)  Double-refined  white  sugar  66  lbs. ; 
anthokyan*  11  lbs. ;  water  22  lbs.  or  q.  s. ;  dissolve 
in  earthenware.  Gently  laxative.  Dose.  A  tea- 
qpoonful  for  an  infant.  *«*  Grenuine  sirup  of  vio- 
lets should  have  a  lively  violet  blue  color,  and 
should  be  reddened  by  acids  and  turned  green  by 
alkalis,  and  should  smell  and  taste  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  frequently  used  as  a  test.  A  spurious  sort  is 
met  with  in  the  sliops,  which  is  colored  by  litmus, 
and  slightly  scented  by  orris  root.  The  purest 
sugar,  perfectly  free  from  either  acid  or  alkaline 
contamination,  should  alone  be  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. The  P.  E.  orders  the  infusion  to  be  strain- 
ed without  pressure,  and  the  P.  Cod.  and  other 
Ph.  direct  the  flowers  to  be  first  washed  in  cold 
water. 

SIZE.  Obtained  like  glue  from  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, but  is  evaporated  less,  and  kept  in  the  soft 
state. 

SMALTS.  Syn.  Powder  Blue.  Smalta.  Azu- 
RUM.  Prep.  I.  Koast  cobalt  ore  to  drive  off  the 
arsenic,  make  the  residuum  into  a  paste  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  heat  it  to  redness  for  an  hour  ;  pow- 
der, dissolve  in  water,  and  precipitate  the  oxide  of 
iron  by  carbonate  of  potash,  gradually  added,  until 
a  rose  colored  powder  begins  to  fall,  then  decant 
tlie  clear,  and  precipitate  by  a  solution  of  silicate 
of  potash  prepared  by  fusing  together  for  5  hours  a 
mixture  of  ten  parts  of  potash,  15  parts  of  finely- 
ground  flints,  and  1  part  of  charcoal.  The  precip- 
itate, after  being  dried,  may  be  fused  and  powder- 
ed.    Very  fine. 

II.  Roasted  cobalt  ore  and  potash,  of  each  1 
part ;  silicious  sand  3  parts ;  fuse  together,  cool, 
and  powder.  Used  in  painting,  to  color  glass,  and 
to  get  up  linen. 

•  The  expressed  Jnlre  of  violets,  defecated,  gently  heat- 
ed in  earthenware  to  192°.  Rkiinined,  cooled,  filtered,  Kliule 
spirit  added,  and  again  filtered. 


SNUFF.    Syn.  Tabac,  (en  poudre,  Fr.)  The 
finer  kinds  of  snuff  are  made  from  the  best  de- 
scription of  tobacco,  separated  from  the  damaged 
leaves ;  but  the  ordinary  snufib  of  the  shops  are 
mostly  prepared  from  the  coarser  and  damaged 
portions,  the  stems  or  stalky  parts  that  remain 
from  the  manufacture  of  shag  tobacco,  the  durt  or 
powder  silted  from  the  bales,  and  tlie  fragmenti 
that  are  imfit  for  other  purposes.    To  impart  to  the 
dried  leaves  the  characteristic  odor  and  flavor  of  to- 
bacco, and  to  render  them  agreeable  to  **  smoken" 
and  "  snuflSsrs,"  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
undergo  a  certain  preparation,  or  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion.    If  a  fresh  green  leaf  of  t<»bacco  be  crushed 
between  the  fingers,  it  emits  merely  the  herboceooi 
smell  conunon  to  most  plants ;  bat  i^  it  be  trito- 
rated  in  a  mortar  along  with  a  very  amall  quantky 
of  quicklime  or  caustic  alkali,  it  will  immediately 
exhale  the  peculiar  odor  of  mannfactured  tobacca 
This  arises  from  the  active  and  volatile  ingredieiits 
being  liberated  from  theur  prevKHis  combination,  by 
the  ammonia  developed  by  fermentation,  or  the 
action  of  a  stronger  base.     Tobacco  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  muriate  of  anunonia,  and 
this  substance,  as  is  well  known,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  lime  or  potassa,  immediately  evotres 
free  ammonia.    If  we  reverse  the  case,  and  satu- 
rate the  excess  of  alkali  in  prepared  tobacco  by  the 
addition  of  any  mild  acid,  its  characteristic  odor 
will  entirely  disappear.     In  the  preparatioo  of  to- 
bacco previously  to* its  manufactiue  into  snaC^ 
these  changes  are  effected  by  a  qiecies  of  fer- 
mentation.    The  tobacco,  either  unprepared  or 
cut  into  pieces,  is  placed  in  layers  or  heaps,  and 
sprinkled  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  nit  and 
j  water,  (about  the  sp.  gr.  1*107,)  or  sauce  as  it  if 
I  called ;  the  salt  being  added  to  prevent  the  to- 
'  bacco  becoming  mouldy,  and  to  keep  it  moist,  as 
I  well  as  to  moderate  the  fermentation.     Molasses  is 
I  also  frequently  added  to  the  BSMce  when  a  violet  or 
dark -colored  snuff  is  desired,  and  some  peraons 
with  a  like  intention  add  a  decoction  or  solution  of 
extract  of  liquorice.    I  am  informed,  however,  tint 
pure  water,  without  any  addition,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  promote  and  maintain  the  perfect  fermentattoi 
of  tobacco,  and  that  of  late  years  the  larger  and 
more  respectable  houses  have  employed  nothing 
else.    The  leaves  soon  become  hot,  and  evolre 
ammonia  ;  during  this  time  the  heaps  require  to  be 
occasionally  opened  up  and  turned  over,  lest  they 
become  too  hot,  take  fire,  or  nm  into  the  putrefac- 
tive  fermentation.    The  extent  to  which  the  pio- 
cess  is  allowed  to  proceed  varies  with  different 
kinds  of  snuff,  from  one  to  three  montha    When 
the  leaves  have  arrived  at  the  proper  state,  they 
are  sufficiently  dried  to  bear  being  pulverized.  This 
is  either  performed  in  a  mill,  or  with  a  kind  of  pes- 
tle and  mortar.    While  powdering,  the  tobacco 
should  be  frequently  sifted,  that  it  may  not  be  re- 
duced  to  too  fine  a  powder,  and  it  should  be  moist- 
ened with  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  or  eaa 
d'ange,  which  are  the  only  waters  fit  for  the  supe- 
rior kinds  of  snuff     This  moistening  is  usually  re- 
peated several  times.    Tonca  beans  are  put  into 
snuff-boxes  to  scent  the  snuff,  but  the  concentrated 
essence  of  tonca  beans  is  now  mostly  used :  the 
leaves  of  orchis  fusca,  and  those  of  several  other 
species  of  orchides  that  have  the  scent  of  the  tones 
bean,  are  also  uaed  to  scent  anufl^     French  saufT 


■  aceoted  with  the  root  of  calunu  uomalieiu, 
DuHng  thn  griading  of  tobacco  it  u  but  too  (re- 
"     miied  with  dark-colond  rotten  iTaad,  Ta- 
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nunafoclurer  to  reduce  the  cent.  It  ia  a  j^neial 
{mcCice  vith  many  deilen  to  add  aoiuiaDia  to 
their  aouffi  to  iDCrsase  their  pungeDcy.  I  have 
aeen  1  cwt.  of  powdered  ml  ammoniac  aent  at  one 
time  to  B  ceitain  London  tobaeconiiL  Powdered 
fflam  and  hellebore  are  alao  frequently  added  for  a 
nke  purpose.  The  moist  kinda  of  anas'  are  gener- 
ally drugged  with  peariaali,  for  the  triple  purpose 
«r  keeping  Ihem  moiat  and  increaalng  their  pun- 
fency  and  odor.  Thediy  anuf6,(*i»cially  VFeUA, 
are  commonly  adulterated  with  quicklime,,  the 
imiliclM  of  which  may  oflen  be  dialinguUied  by 
the  naked  eye.  Thia  addition  cauaea  ili  biting  and 
deakcating  effect  on  the  pituitary  memhrano. 
Scotch,  Iriik,  Welih,  and  Sjnnuh  tauff;  Lundy- 
/mI.  ^c,  are  eiamplea  of  the 
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of  the  ordii.  .. 
waafSi  of  the  shops,  are  pepared  from  the  midribs 
«nd  waste  piecea ;  but  the  Straiburgh,  French, 
Ruftian,  and  Maeoaba  tnuff;  from  tlie  soft  ports 
of  the  lesTca.  The  immense  variety  of  anuffi 
k*pt  in  the  shops,  depend '  for  their  dialiagniahing 
ciMricterisIica  on  the  length  of  the  ferraentatian. 
tbs  fineness  of  the  powder,  the  height  to  which 
they  are  dried,  and  the  sddition  of  odorous  sub- 
atances.  Among  some  of  the  most  esteemed 
French  snuOs  are  the  following  :—TaAac  dt  ct- 
dral,  bergamtltt,  and  ntrali,  are  made  by  adding 
the  esssncM  to  the  anufT— Tainc  parfumii  nux 
JUvrr,  by  putting  orange  flowen,  jasmins,  tube- 
naea,  mittk-msea.or  common  rosea,  to  the  snuff  in 
■  closechest  or  JBi,sining  them  out  afleriM  hours, 
and  repeating  the  infuaion  with  fresh  flowen  aa 
Another  way  ia  to  lay  paper  pricked 
r  witli  a  large  pin  between  the  flowers  and 
iff — Tabae  manjHCe,  Any  scented  annff  I 
usk  (ground  to  a  powder  with  wl ' 
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—Tabac  ambrc.     Tabao  sui  flei  ,      .  . . 

pis  powdered  aa  last  34  gra. — Tabac  in  adeur  dt 
Mahhe.  Tabac  do  nerolo  1  Ih. ;  ambergris  30 
gn. ;    civelte    ID  gra. ;  sugar  q.  a. — Tabac  a  la 

Sinlt  d'Etpagnf.  Snuff  aui  fleurs  1  lb. ;  musk 
gra.;  eivelto  G  gn. ;  sugar  q.  s. —  Tabac  la 
odeur  dt  Romt,  Snuff  aui  fl^un  1  lb. ;  amber- 
pis  afl  gia. ;  muak  S  grs. ;  civf  tte  5  gm. ;  sugar  q. 
i—raioc  dt  Pongihou.  Yellow  anuff  acentod 
with  orange  Sowcn  1  lb. ;  civette  13  gn. ;  sugar 

vioualy  acented  with  the  aauie  Itowerm — Tabac  Jia 
/ajan  d'Etpagni.  Red  snulT  perfumed  with 
flowers. — Ma£Ouba  snu^  is  imitated  by  moistening 
the  tobacco  with  a  miiture  of  treacle  and  water, 
and  allowing  it  to  ferment  well. — Spanith  muff. 
Unsifted  HsTannab  snuff  ground  and  reduced  by 
adding  ground  Spanish  nutshells,  qirinkling  the 
miMnn  with  treacle  water,  and  allowing  it  to 
•treat  Ibr  •ooHi  days  before  packing.  Mart  of  the 
iMitatitiM  of  fbreipi  anuff  raqniie  to  be  well  packed 


to  give  them  a  good  appearance. — YeUtne  wtuff 
Yellow  ochre  the  aiie  of  an  egg,  add  chalk  to  lowtt 
the  color,  grind  with  4  dis.  of  oil  of  almonds  till 
fine,  then  add  water  hy  degrees,  and  3  spoon&Ua 
of  mucilage  of  tragaoanth,  till  you  have  about  a 
quart ;  mil  this  with  purified  anuff  q.  s.  and  dry  it ; 
then  grind  aome  gum  Iragac.  with  some  scented 
water,  and  moisten  your  snuff  with  it,  and  whan 
dry,  with  a  very  fine  sieve  aill  out  the  color  that 
does  not  adhere  to  the  snuff.— Red  Snuff.  As 
last,  but  use  red  ochre.~£ye  Snuff.  Subulphale 
of  mercury  }  dr. ;  dry  Scotch  suiiff  or  Lundyfoot 
1  OS. ;  triturate  well  together.     A  pinch  of  this 

ally,  in  iaflammBtioD  ofthe  eyes,  dimnen 

headache,  d^. 

'.  Syn.  S*vos,  {Ft.)  Sii7E,  (Ger.J 
axta,  {Lat.)  Spanith  or  CusfiJesoap,  made  with 
olive  oil  and  soda,  (^apo.  Sapo  a  oliva  olco  et 
loda  confecluf,  P.  L.,)  and  nft  toap  made  with 
olive  oil  and  potash,  (aopo  maUit,  Mpo  ex  elivr 
bUb,  tl  polatta  confcclui,  P.  L.,)  are  the  only 
kinda  directed  to  he  employed  in  medicine.  The 
foroier  is  intended  whenever  nap  ia  ordered,  and 
is  the  only  one  employed  internally  ;  the  latter  is 
used  in  ointments,  &.C 

Cabt[LE    SoAr,  {SpanitK  nap.    MaTteilltt  d«. 
Sapo,     Sape  dunu,     iSapq  Hitpanicut.)     Olite 


ArjioKoSoiir  (Sapo  Amygdalinut)  ismBdeftom 
almond  oil  and  caustic  soda,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  loiieL 

CuM>  SoAr  is  made  with  tallow  and  soda. 

Mottled  SoAr  with  refuse  kitchen-stuff,  Ste. 

Yellow  Soaf  (Aosin  nap)  with  tallow,  rosin, 
and  caustic  soda. 

Sorr  SoAr  (of  commerce)  with  wbale,  aeal,  or 
cod  oil,  tallow,  and  potash.  The  olive  oil  soft  soap 
of  Xho  PhatmacopiEia  ia  not  met  with  in  trade. 

SUAP  A  LA  ROSE.  Prrp.  New  olive  oil 
soap  3D  lbs.;  new  tallow  soap  30  lbs. ;  reduce 
them  to  ahavinga  by  aliding  (he  bars  along  l)ie  face 
of  on  inverted  plane,  melt  in  an  UDtinned  copper 
pan  by  the  heat  of  steam  or  a  water-bath,  add  1^ 

the  heat,  and  when  the  man  has  cooled  a  little, 
add  essence  of  rosea  (otto  T)  3  oi. ;  do.  of  cloves 
'        '    -  bergamotla  3}  la,  i 


it  be  added  to  make  Ihem  n: 


f  the  soaps 
It  easily.    Very 


fine. 

SOAF  AU  BOUQUET.  Prep.  Best  tallow 
soup  30  lbs. ;  enence  of  bergamolte  4  oz. ;  oils  of 
cloves,  saasafros,  and  thyme,  of  each  1  oi. ;  pure 
neroli  )  oz. ;  finely-powdered  brown  ochre  T  oi. ; 
mix  OS  Isal.     Very  fine. 

SOAP,  BITTER  ALMOND.  Prep.  Beat 
while  tallow  amp  i  cwl. ;  eaenca  of  bitlat  al- 
monds 1 0  OL  ;  aa  soap  k  la  rose.     Very  fine. 

SOAP,  BLACK.  Sgn,  SxrotiiatA.  Thisia 
properly  a  crude  soft  soap  made  of  ftesh  oil,  tallow, 
and  potash  ;  but  the  following  miilurs  is  usually 
sold  for  it  >-aofl  soap  7  lbs. ;  train  oil  1  lb. ;  water 
1  gallon  ;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence,  adding  ivory 
black  or  powdered  charcoal  to  color.     Vttd  by 
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SOAP,  CINNAMON.  Prep.  Bert  taOow 
aoap  30  lbs. ;  do.  palm  oil  soap  20  lbs. ;  eaenco  of 
cinnamon  7  oz. ;  do.  of  0a«afiraa  and  bergamotte, 
of  each  1^  oz. ;  finely  powdered  yellow  ochre,  1 
lb. ;  mix  as  soap  k  la  rose.    Very  fine. 

SOAP,  CROTON.  Syn,  Safo  Cftoroms. 
Prep.  Croton  oil  3j ;  liqaor  of  potaasa  3sb  ;  tritu- 
rate together.    Pargative.    Doee.  3  to  3  gn. 

SOAP,  FLOATING.  Prep.  Good  oU  soap  1 
cwt ;  water  ^  gallon ;  melt  by  the  heat  of  a  steam 
or  water  bath  in  a  pan  furnished  with  an  agitator, 
which  must  be  assiduously  worked  till  the  soap 
has  at  UoMt  doubled  its  volume,  when  it  must  be 
put  into  the  frames,  cooled,  and  cut  into  pieces. 
Lathers  well  and  is  very  pleasant  Any  scent 
may  be  added. 

SOAP,  MAGQUER'S  ACID.  Syn.  Sapo 
VrruouctTs.  Prep.  Castile  soap  4  oz. ;  soften  by 
heat  and  a  little  water ;  add  oil  of  yitriol  q.  s.,  con- 
tinually triturating  the  mass  in  a  mortar.  Deter-- 
gent     Deed  where  alkalis  would  be  prejudicial 

SOAP,  MUSK.  Prep.  Best  tallow  soap  30 
lbs. ;  palm  oil  soap  20  lbs. ;  powdered  cloves,  pale 
roses,  and  gilliflowers,  of  each  4^  oz. ;  essences  of 
bergamotte  and  musk,  of  each  3^  oz. ;  Spanish 
brovm  4  oz. ;  mix  as  soap  t.  la  rose.    Very  fine. 

SOAP,  ORANGB-FXOWER  Prep.  Best 
tallow  soap  30  lbs. ;  palm  oil  soap  20  lbs. ;  es- 
sences of  Portugal  and  ambergris,  erf*  each  7^  oz. ; 
yellowish  green  color  (ochre  and  indigo)  8^  oz. ; 
vermilion,  1^  ot. ;  mix  as  soap  t.  la  rose.  Very  fine. 

SOAP,  PEARL  SOFT.  Syn.  Auiond 
Gream.  Cremi  d'Amandxs,  Prep.  Best  hog's  lard 
20  lbs. ;  stir  it  assiduoudy  in  a  water  bath  till  it  is 
only  half  melted,  and  has  a  thick  creamy  appear- 
ance, then  add  5  lbs.  of  caustic  potash  lye  at  36^ 
B.  and  continue  stirring  at  the  same  temperature 
till  soapy  granulations  begin  to  fall  to  the  bottom ; 
then  add  5  lbs.  more  of  lye,  and  continue  the  stir- 
ring for  4  hours  more,  or  till  the  mass  becomes  too 
stiff  to  be  further  stirred,  when  it  must  be  ?ently 
beaten  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  When 
quite  cold  it  most  be  beaten  iu  small  portions  at  a 
time  in  a  marble  mortar,  till  it  unites  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mass,  or  **  pearW*  as  it  is  called ;  es- 
sence of  bitter  almonds  q.  s.  to  perfume  being  add- 
ed during  the  pounding. 

SOAP,  PALM  OIL.  Syn.  Violet  Soap. 
Made  of  palm  oil  and  caustic  soda  lye.  Has  a 
pleasant  odor  of  violets  and  a  lively  color. 

SOAP,  STARKEY'S.  Syn.  Savon  Terb- 
BOiTiiiNE.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Warm  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  Venice  turpentine, 
equal  parts ;  triturate  together  with  a  little  water 
till  they  combine  ;  put  it  into  paper  moulds,  and 
in  a  few  days  slice  it  and  preserve  it  in  a  well 
stopped  bottle. 

SOAP,  TRANSPARENT.  Prep^l.  Per- 
fectly dry  tallow  soap  in  shavings,  and  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  equal  parts  ;  put  them  into  a  still, 
apply  a  very  gentle  heat  to  effect  the  solution, 
allow  the  liquid  to  settle  for  2  hours,  then  pour  the 
clear  portion  into  frames. — 2.  Dissolve  dry  almond 
or  soft  Hoap  in  spirit  of  wine,  strain  while  warm, 
distil  off  the  spirit,  and  pour  into  moulds.  *«*  This 
soap  docs  not  acquire  its  full  transparency  till  after 
a  few  weeks*  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere :  the 
pieces  munt  then  be  trimmed  up  and  stamped  as 
desired.    It  may  be  scented  and  colored  by  add- 


ing the  ingredients  to  it  while  soft.  It  is  ookved 
ro9e  by  tincture  of  archil,  and  yellow  by  tincture 
of  turmeric.    Does  not  lather  wolL 

SOAP,  WINDSOR.  The  best  Wm^or  soap 
is  made  of  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  1  part,  and  oz  tal- 
low or  suet  9  parts,  saponified  by  caustic  soda ; 
but  most  of  the  Windsor  soap  of  the  shops  is  merr- 
Iv  ordinary  curd  soap  scented.  On  the  taige  scale 
the  perfhme  is  added  while  the  soap  is  in  the  soft 
state,  just  before  it  is  put  into  frames,  but  on  the 
small  scale  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  soap  t  la  rose. 

Prep. — 1.  Best  beef  tallow  and  oO  M>ap,  as 
above,  3  cwt ;  essence  of  caraway  2  lbs. ;  Eng- 
lish oil  of  lavender,  and  oil  of  rosemary,  of  each  ^ 
lb. ;  mix  as  soap  t  la  rose. — ^2.  Hard  curd  soap  1 
cwt ;  oil  of  caraway  1^  lbs. ;  tincture  of  musk  22 
oz. ;  English  oQ  of  lavender  2  oz. ;  oil  of  origa- 
num ^  oz. ;  as  lastw— ^.  Curd  soap  mehed  and 


scented  with  the  oils  of  caraway  and  beigamotte. 
*«*  Brown  Windsor  soap  is  the  same  colored. 

SOAPS,  TOILET.  I.  {SofU)  The  basii  of 
these  is  a  soap  made  of  hog's  lard  and  potash, 
variously  scented  and  coloretC— 2l  {Hard.)  The 
basii  of  these  is  a  mizturo  of  soet  9  parts,  and  obTe 
oil  1  part,  saponified  byeanstic  soda,  and variooily 
scented  and  colored.  They  are  also  made  of  white 
tallow,  olive,  almond,  and  palm  oil  soaps,  either 
alone  or  combined  in  various  pfoportisps,  aad 
scented. 

SODA.  Syn.  Oxros  op  Sodivic.  Socdb,  (fV.) 
Natron,  {Oer.)  The  hydrate  of  soda,  (Sod^  ify- 
drao,)  as  well  as  its  solution,  (Lt^iwr  Sodie,)  are 
prepared  from  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  same  way 
as  the  corresponding  preparations  of  potassa.  The 
majority  of  its  salts  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  those  of  potassa. 

Prop.,  Teeie,  ^c.  Pure  soda  resembles  potsssa, 
but  possesses  rather  less  powerful  basic  and  alks- 
line  properties.  Soda  and  it$  ealto  are  rerogni' 
Bed. — 1.  By  their  solubility  in  water,  and  not  h^inj; 
precipitated  by  any  reagent. — 2.  By  yieidini^  a 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  by  its  taste  and 
form  is  readily  recognised  as  sulphate  of  soda. — .1. 
By  its  salts,  when  exfiosed  by  means  of  platinum 
wire  to  the  blowpipe  flame,  imparting  a  rich  vH- 
low  color.— 4.  A  scrfution  of  caustic  soda  or  car* 
bonate  of  soda  turns  turmeric  brown  and  vegetable 
blues  green. — 5.  Its  muriate  imparts  a  yellow  tingf 
to  the  flame  of  alcohol. 

SODA,  ACETATE.  Syn.  Sodjb  Acrr«a 
(P.  L.  &  D.)  Terra  Fouata  Minkralis.  Prep. 
(P.  D.)  Saturate  dilute  acetic  acid  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  the  density  of 
r276 ;  dry  the  cr)'stals  deposited  as  the  liquid 
cools,  and  keep  them  from  the  air.  Do$e.  I  to  *J 
drs.  as  a  diuretic  ;  chiefly  used  to  make  acetic  acid. 

SODA,  PHOSPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Taste- 
LESS  Purging  Salts.  Tribasic  Phosthatf  or 
Soda  and  basic  water.  Rhombic  Pii«MrH%TE  or 
Soda.  Neutral  do.  Sal  Mirabilk  PcRLiTni. 
Soda  PHosrnoRATA.  Sod^c  Phosthas,  (P.  K  E 
&  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  bone  ashes  Ibu  z : 
sulphuric  acid  2  pints  and  f  Jiv ;  mix.  add 
gradually  water  6  pints,  and  digest  for  3  days.  r«*- 
placing  the  water  which  evaporates ;  add  6  pints 
of  boiling  water  and  strain  tlirouf^  linen,  and  wash 
the  residue  in  the  filter  with  boiling  water :  mix 
the  liquors,  and  aAer  defecation  decant  and  evap- 
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orate  to  6  pinto ;  let  the  impurities  again  settle 
and  neutralize  the  clear  fluid,  heated  to  boiling, 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  <^  soda  in  slight  ex- 
cess; crystals  will  be  deposited  as  the  solutiqn 
cools,  and  by  successiyely  evaporating,  adding  a 
little  soda  to  the  mother  liquor  till  it  is  feebly  alka- 
line, and  cooling,  more  crystals  may  be  obtamed. 
Keep  it  in  closed  vessels. 

Retnark*,  **  Exposed  to  the  air  it  slightly  efflo- 
resces. It  is  totally  dissolved  by  wa^r  hut  not  by 
alcohol."  (P,  L.)— "  45  gn.  dissolved  in  f  Jij  of 
boiling  water,  and  precipita|ed  by  a  solution  of  50 
gn.  of  carbonate  of  .lea4  in  f  ^  of  pyroligneous 
acid,  will  remain  precipitable  by  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead.*'  (P.  E.)  Do9e.  6  to  12  drs.  as  a  purga- 
tive in  broth,  or  soup.    It  has  scarcely  any  taste. 

SODA,  POTASSIO-TARTRATE  Of.  Syiu 

TaRTKATE    of    P0T4SH    AND    SoDA.      SkIONBTTE*S 

Salt.  Rochbllb  do.  Tartarizkd  Soda.  Sel  de 
Sbionette.  Sal  ^(^kllensib.  Sal  Poltchrbs- 
TUM    Sbignbttl      Soda    Tartarizata    Natron 

TARTARIZATUlf.      PoTASSJB   BT  SODiB  TaRTRAS,  (P. 

E.  Sl  D.)  Soda  Potassio-tartras,  (P.  L.)  Prep. 
(F.  L.)  Carbonate  of  soda  Jxij  ;  boiling  water  3 
quarto;  diaM>lve,  and  add,  gradually,  powdered 
bitartrate  of  potash  Jxyj ;  strain,  evaporate  to  a 
pellicle,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize;  dry  the 
crystals  and  again  evaporate  the  liquor  that  it  may 
yield  more  crystals.  *«*  Readily  soluble  in  cold 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws 
down  small  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  By 
heat  it  yields  a  mixture  of  the  pure  carbonates  of 

SiagAi  and  soda.  It  is  a  mild  and  cooling  laxative, 
ose.  ^  to  1  oz.  largely  diluted  with  water.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  the  popular  aperient  called 
Stidlitx  Powder*. 

SODA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Glauber's 
Salt.  Sal  Glauberi.  Sal  Catharticus  Glau- 
BBRL  Sal  Mirabile  Glauberi.  Natron  Vitrio- 
latum.  Soda  Sulphas,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Dissolve  lb.  ij  of  the  salt  left  in  distilling 
muriatic  acid,  in  Oij  of  boiling  water,  saturate  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarkw.  Glauber  salto  effloresce  when  exposed 
to  the  air;  are  totally  dissolved  by  water;  very 
slightly  so  by  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  neutral  to 
test  paper ;  nitrate  of  silver  throws  dovm  scarcely 
any  thing  from  a  dilute  solution ;  jiitrate  of  baryta 
more,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  It 
loses  55*51  of  ite  weight  by  a  strong  heat  (P.  L.) 
Doee.  I  to  1  oz.  as  a  purge.  The  (med  salt  {Sodee 
Sulphae  Exeieeata)  m  twice  as  strong.  *«*.  Sul- 
phate of  soda  is  also  made  in  the  same  way  from 
the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrio  acid  from 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  of  sal  ammoniac  from  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  common  salt — 
Lymington  Olmuber  Salt*  is  a  mixture  of  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  potash  obtained  from  the  mother 
liquor  of  sea-water. 

SODIUM.  Syn.  Natrium,  (Oer.)  The  mtf- 
tallic  base  of  soda.  It  is  a  soft  white  metal, 
scarcely  solid  at  common  temperatures,  fuses  at 
300^  F.,  and  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat,  &p.  gr. 
0-972  ;  ito  other  properties  resemble  those  of  po- 
tassium ;  but  are  of  a  feebler  character.  It  was 
first  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  by  means 
of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  but  it  may  be 
more  convenienUy  and  cheaply  procured  in  quan- 
tity, by  the  process  described  under  Potassium. 
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With  oxygen  it  forms  a  protoxide  (soda)  and  a  per- 
oxide ;  with  chlorine,  a  chloride,  (common  salt ;) 
and  with  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  &c,  bro* 
mide,  iodide ^  fluoride,  sulphuret,  ^^c,  of  eodiunif 
— all  of  whick  may  be  obtained  by  similar  pro- 
cesses to  the  respective  compounds  of  potassiuna. 

SODIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Muriatb 
OF  Soda.  HTDROoq|x>RATE  of  Da  Salt.  Com- 
mon Salt.  Sea  do.  Culinary  do.  SoDiB  Mu- 
RiAS,  (P.  EL  Sl  D.)  Sodii  Chloridum,  (P.  L.) 
This  important  and  wholesome  compound  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  (Gen.  xix.  §6,)  and  by  Homer  in 
the  Iliad,  (lib.  ix.  214.)  In  ancient  Rome  it  was 
subjected  to  a  duty,  (veetigal  oalinarium.)  C<nn- 
mon  salt  forms  no  small  portion  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  England,  and  has  become  an  unportant 
article  of  commerce.  The  principal  portion  of  the 
salt  consumed  in  this  country  is  procured  by  the 
evf^wration  of  the  water  of  brine  q>rings. 

Rock  Salt  {Fossil  Salt,  Sal  Oetnma,  Sal  FoS' 
silis)  \b  found  in  mineral  beds  in  Cheshire ;  it  has 
commonly  a  reddish  color,  and  is  mostly  exported 
for  purification^ — Salt  is  also  prepared  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea  water,  (hence  the  term  sea 
salt,)  but  this  process  has  been  almost  abandoned 
in  England,  being  more  suited  to  hot  dry  climates, 
or  very  cold  ones. 

Bat  Salt  {Sal  matinus,  Sal  niger)  is  import- 
ed frt>m  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  sea  water  evaporated  in  shallow  ponds 
by  the  sun.     It  is  large-grained  and  dark -colored. 

Cheshire  Stoved  Salt,  {Lump  Salt,  Basket 
do.,)  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  brine  of  salt 
springs  until  reduced  to  a  mass  of  small  flaky 
crystals  barely  covered  with  liquor,  when  it  is  put 
into  basketo  and  dried. 

London's  Patent  Solid  Salt,  is  Cheshire  rock 
salt  melted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  ladled 
into  moulds. 

British  Bay  Salt  {Cheshire  large-grained 
Salt)  is  obtamed  by  evaporating  the  brine  at  a 
heat  of  130^  to  140^  F.  Hard  cubical  crystals. 
Both  the  last  are  ui^  to  salt  provisions  for  hot 
climates,  as  thev  dissolve  very  slowly  in  the  brine 
as  it  grows  weaker. 

*«*  Common  salt  is  stimulant  and  antiseptic, 
and  is  hence  employed  as  a  condiment,  and  for 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  It  is 
also  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  in  clysters  and 
lotions.  For  medical  purposes  the  P.  E.  orders  it 
to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  the  solntkm 
filtered  and  evaporated  over  the  fire,  skimming  off 
the  crystals  as  they  form ;  they  must  be  then 
quickly  washed  in  cold  water  and  dried.  "  A  so- 
lution of  pure  salt  is  not  precipitated  by  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  followed  by  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda :  a  solution  of  9  gn.  in  distilled 
water  is  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a  solution  of 
26  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver."  (P.  E.) 

SOIL.  The  earth  in  which  vegetables  grow. 
In  cases  where  a  barren  soil  is  examined  with  a 
view  to  ito  improvement,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  compared  with  an  extremely  fertile  soil  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  and  in  a  similar  situation :  the 
difierence  given  by  their  analyses  would  indicate 
the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  thus  the  plan  of 
improvement  would  be  founded  upon  accorata 
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scientific  principles.    (See  AssoRrnoN,  Agricul- 
ture, Farming,  Mabtures,  Slc.) 

SOLANINE.  Swn.  Solanina.  Prep.  Filter 
the  juice  of  nightshade  berries,  (Solanum  nigrum,) 
quite  ripe,  add  ammonia,  filter,  wash  the  sediment, 
boil  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit ;  the 
solanine  is  left  as  a  white  powder.  Insoluble  in 
water,  bitter,  emetic,  uarcotiCf  and  poisonous.  By 
careful  crystallization  in  alcohol  it  forms  needle- 
like crystals,  resembling  disulphate  of  quinine.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  Arom  the  leaves  and  stem 
of  solanum  dulcamara,  {bitter-noeet,)  With  the 
acids  it  forms  salts,  many  of  which  are  crystal- 
lizable. 

SOLDER,  FINE.  Prep.  Tin  2  parts,  lead  1 
part;  melt  together.  Melts  at  350<^.  Used  to 
tin  copper,  solder  tin  plates,  8lc. 

SOLDER,  GLAZIER'S.  Prep.  Lead  3  parte ; 
tin  1  part ;  melte  at  500^. 

SOLDER  FOR  TIN,  (SMrra's.)  Prep.  Lead 
and  tin,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  bismuth  8  oz. ;  melte  in 
boiling  water. 

SOLDERING.  Tin-foU  applied  between  the 
jointe  of  fine  brass  work,  first  wetted  with  a  strong 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  makes  an  excellent 
juncture,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  much 
heat. 

SOLOMON'S  BALM  OF  GILEAD.  Prep. 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  made  with 
brandy  instead  of  proof  spirit,  1  pint;  tincture 
of  cantharides,  P.  L.  f  Jj ;  mix. 

SOLUTION  OF  ALUM,  (COMPOUND.) 
Sifn.  Batr's  Alum  Water.  Aqua  Aluminosa. 
Bate  ANA.  Liquor  Alumims  Compositus.  (P.  Lb) 
Prep.  Alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each,  ^; 
boiling  water  3  pinte ;  dissolve,  and  filter  if  ncces- 
san'.  Detergent  and  astringent  Used  as  a  lo- 
tion for  old  ulcer,  chilblains,  excoriation,  &c. ; 
and  diluted  with  water,  as  an  eye-wash  and  in- 
jection. 

SOLUTION  OF  AMMONL\.  Syn.  Liqior 
Am.monlis  ;  LiQ.  Ammonuc  fortior,  (P.  L.)  Aqua 
Ammonije;  do.  do.  fortior,  (P.  E.)  Aq.  Ammon. 
Caubtic.«,  (P.  I).)  The  Loucion  College  gives  no 
foriiiulu  for  their  stronger  solution,  thou^li  in  the 
noten  to  the  Ph.  it  is  stated  to  have  the  sp.  cr. 
0-8rt>. 

SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NL\.  Syn.  Liquor  Ammoni.«  Acf.tatis,  (P.  L.) 
AMMOM.f:  Acf.tatis  Aqua,  (P.  E.  &,  D.) 

SOLUTION  OF  SESQUICARBONATE 
OF  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Carbo.nate  of  Ammo- 
nia Watfr.     Liquor  Ammoni.c.     Sesquicarbo- 

NATIR.    (P.  h.)       AmMO.SI.C   CaRBONATIS   AqUA.    (P. 

E.  6l  D.)  Prrp. — 1.  (P.  h.)  Senquicarbonute  of 
amnion i:i  ijiv  ;  dintilled  water  1  pint ;  disHolve  and 
filter.  Stiniulunt  and  antacid.  Votte.  f3f«  to  fSim, 
in  WQter. — *2.  {Henry* b.)  Made  up  to  sp.  gr.  l-04(). 
Two  measures  are  equal  in  saturating  power  to 
one  of  his  carbonate  of  potash  water.  Used  in 
analysis. 

SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIO-NITRATE 
OF  SILVER.  Syn.  Hume's  Test.  Solutio 
Aruenti  Ammomati.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Nitrate  of 
silver  (pure  crystallized)  41  grains ;  distilled  water 
f  Jj ;  diMHolve,  and  ad<l  ammonia  water,  gradually, 
till  the  precipitate,  ut  first  thrown  down,  is  very 
nearly^  but  not  entirely,  redissolved.  U»ed  as  a 
test  for  aTBenious  acid. 


ISOLUTION  OF  AMMONIO-SULPHATE 
OF  COPPER.  Syn.  Blue  eye-watkr.  Aqfa 
Safphirina.  Solution  of  Ammomated  CorrcR. 
Liquor  Cutri  Ammomo-bulphatis,  (P.  L.)  So- 
lutio CupRi  Ammo.niati,  (P.  E.)  Aqua  pa  do. 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  Lb)  Amroonio-culphate  of  cop- 
per 3j  ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  filter.  Stimu- 
lant and  detergent  Applied  to  indolent  ulcer*. 
a^d  when  dilutod,  to  remove  specks  on  the  cor- 
nea ;  also  used  as  a  test 

SOLUTION  OF  ARSENITE  OF  POTAS- 
SA.  Syn.  Fowler*b  Soli'tio.m.  Mlxeral  Da 
Liquor  PoTAsSiB  Arsenftis,  (P.  L.)  Liq.  Absc- 
NiCAUS,  (P.  E.  iL  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Antenious 
acid,  coarBely  powdered,  and  carbonate  of  pota5h. 
of  each,  80  giB. ;  distilled  water  1  pint ;  boil  tilt 
dissolved,  add  compound  tincture  of  lavender  f3v. 
and  water  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  exactly  meas- 
ure  a  pint  Dote.  4  to  5  drops,  gradually  and 
cautiously  increased ;  in  agues  and  several  scaly 
skin  diseases.     (See  Arsexic.) 

SOLUTION  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID.  Syn 
Tasteless  Ague  Drop.  -Pr^.  AneniotH  acid  1 
gr. ;  water  f  ^ ;  dissolve.  Do9e.  I  teaspoontul 
twice  a  day  in  ague.     (See  Arsenic.) 

SOLUTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  .MER- 
CURY.  Syn.  Solutio-m  op  CoRRoan-E  r>vvu- 
mate.  Liquor  Htdrarotri  Biciiloridl  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  anunoniac,  of 
each,  10  grs. ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve.  I>o«e.  \ 
to  3  drs.  in  water.  It  also  forms  a  most  useful  lo- 
tion in  various  skin  diseases. 

SOLUTION,  BRANDISHES  ALKAUNE 
Prep.  American  peariashes  Ibw  vj  ;  quickluiie  and 
woodaslies,  (from  the  ash,)  of  each,  lb.  ij  ;  boiling 
water  6  gallons ;  slake  the  lime  with  a  portion  of 
the  water,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  in<n^ 
dients,  agitate  occasionally  in  a  covered  xemr\  for 
1  hour,  and  after  34  hours*  repose  decant  the 
clear.  Resembles  li^iuor  of  potassa  P.  L.,  but  the 
strength  is  variable ;  the  latter  is  almost  a]wa\*4 
sold  for  it.  It  is  largely  asked  for  in  trade.  .K 
drop  or  two  of  oil  of  juniper  renders  it  more  agree- 
able. 

SOLUTION  OF  CARBONATE  OF  POT- 
ASH.  Syn.  Subuarbo.nate  op  Potash-w  (Ter. 
Oil  OF  Tartar.  Oleum  Tartarl  Aqua  Kau- 
Liquor  PoTAssiS  Carbo.natis,  (P.  L.)  Poriw^ 
Carbo.natis  Aqua,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Carbonate  of 
potash  Jxx ;  water  1  gallon  ;  diamlvo  and  tiller 
Sp.  gr.  1*473.  Dose.  10  drops  to  1  dr. ;  as  an  an- 
tacid, &c. 

SOLUTION  OF  CI1U)RIDE  OF  BARI- 
UM.     Syn.  Liquor  Barii  Ciiloridi,  ;P.  L.'.    So- 

LirriO  BaRTT.E    MURIATIS,  (P.  E.)       .\qUA  IK>.  DOl, 

(P.  D.)  Prep.  Chloride  of  barium  3j;  water  fjj: 
dissolve  Dose.  10  drops  gradually  iiirrpajicd  :  :n 
scrofula,  scirrhous  afiections,  and  wonns ;  aI»o 
used  as  a  test  for  Hulphuric  acid. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  CAU'I- 
UM.     Syn.  Solutio.v  ok  Mtriate  of  Limf.    I.j- 

QirOR  CaLCII    C^HLORIDI,    (P.  I^)       SOU-TIO    C%L(» 

Mf'RiATis.  (P.  E.)  Aqua  ik>.  ik).,  (P.  l).">  Prr^. 
(P.  L.)  Fused  chloridti  of  calcium  5iv;  irr\«tai« 
|viij,  P.  E.  ;5  water  f  Jxij ;  dissolve  and  fi:t»-r 
l)o9e.  10  drops  to  "2  diK  ;  for  scrofuktus  tuiuorK 
bronchoccle,  6lc.  ;  also  used  as  a  test  for  »ul]»hunc 
acid. 
SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF   LIME 
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Syn,  PuRiFTiNO  Liquid.  Solution  of  Chlori- 
nated Lime.  Sol.  of  Hypochlorite  of  do.  Li- 
quor Calcis  CiiLORLNATiB.  Prep.  Chloride  of 
lime,  dry  and  good,  9  lbs. ;  hot  water  6  gallons  ; 
mix  in  a  stoneware  bottle,  agitate  frequently  for  2 
or  3  days,  then  decant  the  clear,  and  keep  it  in 
well-corked  bottles.  If  filtered  it  should  be  done 
M  rapidly  as  possible  through  coarsely-powdered 
glass  in  a  covered  vessel.  Thu  is  the  usual  stoength 
sold  in  trade.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  and,  di- 
lated with  water,  as  a  lotion,  injection,  or  colly- 
rimn,  in  several  diseases.  (See  Limk,  Culoudb 
or.) 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  POT- 
ASH. Syn.  Blkachino  Liquid.  Aqua  Alka- 
UNA  OxTMURiATicA.  Eau  db  Javelle.  Prepared 
like  solution  of  chlorinatjod  soda,  but  employing 
carbonate  of  potash.     Use.  As  the  last. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SODA 
Syn.  Labarraque*s  Disinfecting  Liquid.  Li- 
queur DB  Labarraque.  Chloride  of  Soda.  Oxt- 

MDRIATE  OF  DO.      ChLORURBT   OF  OxiDE   OF  SoDI- 

UM.  Hypochloris  Sodicus  Aqua  Solutub.  (P. 
Cod.)  SoDiB  Hypochloris.  Liquor  Sod^b  Chlo- 
miNAT^s.  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Carbonate  of  soda  lb.  j ; 
water  1  quart ;  dissolve,  and  pass  through  the  so- 
lution the  chlorine  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  com- 
mon salt  Jiv ;  binoxide  of  manganese  Jiij ;  sul- 
phuric acid  Jiv ;  diluted  with  water  Jiij  ;  piaced 
in  a  retort ;  heat  being  applied  to  promote  the  ac- 
tion, and  the  gas  being  purified  by  passing  through 
f  iv  of  water  before  it  enters  the  aUicdine  solution. 
Used  as  an  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  and  bleaching 
liquid.  Dose.  20  to  30  drops  in  any  bland  fluid, 
in  scarlet  fever,  sore  throat,  &c. ;  it  is  also  made 
into  a  lotion,  gargle,  injection,  and  eye-water. 
Meat  in  a  nearly  putrid  state,  unfit  for  food,  is  im- 
mediately restored  by  washing  or  immersion  in 
this  liquid. 

SOLUTION  OF  DIACETATE  OF  LEAD. 
Syn,  Extract  of  Lead.  Goulard's  Extract. 
EixT.  OF  Saturn.  Extractum  Saturnl  Aqua 
Lythargyri  Acetati,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Liquor 
Plumbi  Acetatis,  (P.  L.  1809.)  Liq.  Plumbi 
Subacbtatis,  (P.  L.  1824  &  P.  D.)  Liq.  Plumbi 
Di acetatis,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Solutio  do.  do.  (P. 
El.)  Liq.  Plumbl  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Acetate  of 
lead  Jzxvij ;  litharge,  in  fine  powder,  Jxvj ;  water 
3  quarts ;  boil  for  ^  an  hour,  frequently  stirrine>- 
tnd  then  add  enough  distilled  water  to  make  it 
measure  3  quarts  ;  filter  if  required,  and  keep  it  in* 
a  close<^ vessel. — ^2.  {Wholesale.)  Finely-powdered 
litharge  32  lbs. ;  distilled  vinegar  32  gallons ;  boil 
in  a  l^ght  copper  pan  for  2  hours,  cool,  add  water 
to  make  up  32  gallons,  and  decant--3.  (Dilute 
Solution  of  Diacetate  of  Lead.  Water  of  Saturn. 
Ooulard's  Lotion  or  Water.  Goulard.  Goulard's 
Vege to-mineral  Water.  Liquor  Plumbi  Diace- 
tatis  Dilutus,  P.  L.  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis 
Compositus,  P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Solution  of 
diacetate  of  lead  f  3iss ;  proof  spbrit  f  3ij ;  distilled 
water  1  pint ;  mix.  *«*  These  preparations  were 
formerly  made  with  common  vinegar,  and  hence 
were  colored,  but  those  of  the  Pharm.  are  white. 
If  wanted  cdored,  a  little  spirit  coloring  may  be 
Added.  The  formula  No.  2  will  take  a  quart  Use, 
The  stronger  liquor  is  only  used  diluted.  The  di- 
lated solution  (No.  3)  is  employed  as  a  cooling, 
■edative,  and  astringent  wash,  in  various  afiections. 


SOLUTION,  DONOVAN'S.  Syn.  Solution 
OF  Hydriodate  of  Arsenic  and  Mercury.  Li- 
quor Hydriodatis  Arsenici  et  Hydraroyrl 
Prep. — 1.  (Mr.  Donovan.)  Triturate  6-08  grains 
of  metallic  arsenic,  15*38  grains  of  mercury,  and 
50  grains  of  iodine  with  f  3]  of  alcohol,  till  dry  ;  mix 
with  f fviij  of  distilled  water,  put  them  into  a  flask, 
add  Sss  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  boil  a  few  moments. 
Whdn  cold,  make"*  it  up  f  Jviij. — ^2.  (Wholesale.) 
Metallic  arsenic  61  grs. ;  iodine  500  grs. ;  mercu- 
ry 154  grs. ;  rectified  spirit  f  3x ;  distilled  water  2 
quarts  ;  hydriodic  acid  f  3v ;  as  last.  It  must  meas- 
ure exactly  f  Jlxxx,  or  weigh  5  lbs.  1^  oz.  (av.) 
when  cold. — 3.  (Soubeiran.)  Iodide  of  arsenic  98 
grs. ;  biniodide  of  mercury  90  grs. ;  moisten  the 
two  iodides  with  a  little  hot  water,  then  pour  on 
sufiicient  to  dissolve  them,  filter,  and  add  enough 
distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  weigh,  when 
cold,  exactly  10,000  grs.,  (equal  to  Jxx  ovj  3ij,  or 
22|  oz.  and  47^  grs.  avoird.)  The  last  formula 
has  the  advantage  of  yielding  a  more  certain  pro- 
duct than  the  former,  as  when  this  liquor  is  pre- 
pared according  to  Mr.  Donavan's  directions,  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  is  seldom  dissolved,  unless  by 
the  most  careful  trituration,  besides  which  the  pro- 
cess is  very  tedious.  Soubeiran  recommends  the 
emp^yment  of  1  part  each  of  the  iodides,  and  98 
parts  of  water,  as  furnishing  a  simpler  formula,  the 
decimal  parts  of  a  grain  not  being  very  easily 
weighed ;  besides,  these  proportions  are  almost  ex- 
actly those  employed  by  Mr.  Donovan.  Dose. 
10  drops  to  f  3ss  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  lupus,  and  sev- 
eral other  scaly  skin  diseases. 

SOLUTION  OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Syn.  Liquor  Potasbii  Iodidi  Compositub.  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Iodide  of  potassium  10  grs. ;  iodine  5  grs. ; 
water  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Dme.  2  to  6  drs.  in  the 
usual  cases  where  iodine  is  employed. 

SOLUTION  OF  lODOHYDRARGYRATE 
OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.  Syn.  Li- 
quor Iodohtdrabgyratis  Potassii  Iodidl  Prep. 
(Puche.)  Biniodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, of  each  1  gr. ;  distilled  water  1000  gn. ; 
dissolve. 

SOLUTION  OF  IRON,  (Alkaline.)  Syn. 
LiQUOB  Ferri  Alkauni,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Prep. 
Iron  filings  Siias ;  nitric  acid  Jy ;  water  f  Jvj ;  dis- 
solve, decant,  and  gradually  add  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  f  3vj.  Tonic  ;  emmenagogue. 
Dose.  ^  to  1  dr. 

SOLUTION  OF  LIME.  Syn.  Limb-Wateb. 
Liq.  Calcis  Hydbatis.  Solutio  Calcis.  Liquob 
DO.,  (P.  L.)  Aqua  do.,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  Lime 
lb.  ss  ;  cold  water  added  gradually  so  as  to  slake 
the  lime  6  quarts  ;  agitate  well  together  in  a  covp 
ered  vessel ;  after  repose  decant  the  clear,  and 
keep  it  in  stoppered  bottles  from  the  air.  (See 
Limb.)  Dose.  ^  to  3  oz.  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a 
day  in  milk  or  broth.  It  is  antacid  and  astringent, 
and*  is  taken  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  calculous  af- 
feAbns,  &c. 

SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIA  Syn.  Flu- 
id Magnesia.  Carbonated  Magnesia-Wateb. 
iEBATBD  DO.     Aqua  vel  Liquor  Magnesije  Bi* 

CARBONATIB.      CONDENSED   SOLUTION  OP  MaGNESIA. 

Prep.  (Dinneford's.)  Water  and  Howard's  heavy 

carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  tlie  proportion  of  17^  grs. 

of  the  latter  to  every  fluid  oz.  of  the  former,  are  in- 

I  troduced  into  a  cylinidrical  turned  copper  vessel,  and 
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carbonic  acid,  generated  by  tbe  action  of  salphu- 
ric  acid  on  whitine,  m  forced  into  it  by  iteam  pow- 
er, for  5^  houn,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
the  cylinder  is  kept  moving.  Antacid  and  laxa- 
tive. *»♦  The  Paris  Codex  ordeiv  recently  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  magnesia  to  be  used  while 
atill  moist 

SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Sytu  SoLUTio  Morphia  Acbtatib.  Prep, 
(Majendie.)  Acetate  of  morphia  16  grs.;  acetic 
acid  4  drops  ;  rectified  spirit  f  3j ;  water  f  ^  ;  dis- 
solve. *c*  Each  f3ss  contains  nearly  1  gr.  of 
acetate  of  moiphia.    Dose,  5  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  CITRATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syru  Liquor  Morphia  Citratib.  Prep, 
(Majendie.)  Pure  morphia  16  grs. ;  citric  acid  8 
gis. ;  water  f  ^ ;  tincture  of  cochineal  f  3ij  ;  dis- 
solve.   Dote.  3  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  MURIATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syn.  SoLDTio  Morphia  Muriatis.  Prep, 
—1.  (P.  £.)  Muriate  of  morphia  3iss ;  rectified 
q>irit  fjv  ;  water  f  Jxv  ;  dissolve.  Contains  1  gr. 
in  106  minims.  Do9t,  10  to  30  drops. — 2,  (Apo- 
tkeeariet^  HalL)  Muriate  of  morphia  16  m.; 
rectified  spirit  f 3j ;  water  f  Jj ;  dissolve.  DoMe, 
3  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syn,  Liquor  Morphia  SuLPHATia  Prep. 
(Majendie.)  Sulphate  of  morphia  16  giv. ;  water 
f  Sj ;  rectified  spirit  f  3j ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  4 
drops ;  dissolve.    Dose.  5  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  BARYTA. 
Syn,  SoLUTio  Baryta  Nitratis.  Prep,  (P.  E.) 
Nitrate  of  baryta  40  grams ;  water  800  gn. ;  dis- 
solve.    Uaed  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid. 

SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 
Syn,  Liquor  Aroenti  Nitratis,  (P.  I*)  Solu- 
Tio  do.  do.,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Nitrate  of  silver  (pure) 
3j,  (40  grs.  P.  E. ;)  distilled  water  f^,  (1600  grs. 
P.  E. ;)  dissolve.  Used  as  a  test  for  chlorine, 
chlorides,  and  muriatic  acid.  It  should  be  kept 
from  the  light. 

SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM.  (Sedative.)  Syn. 
Liquor  Opii  SsDATn-ua  Prep.  {Battley'e.y^l. 
Hard  extract  of  opium  3  oz. ;  water  1  ^  pints ;  boil 
till  disHolved,  cool,  filter,  and  add  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  G  oz. ;  water  q.  a  to  make  the  whole  exactly 
measure  1  quart. — i.  Extract  of  opium  (P.  L.)  4^ 
ox ;  water  1  quart,  boil  till  reduced  to  34  oz. ;  cool, 
filter,  and  add  rectified  spirit  6  oz.,  and  water  q.  a 
to  make  exactly  1  quart — 3.  Hard  extract  of  opi- 
um ^2  oz. ;  boiling  water  13  pints ;  dissolve,  cool, 
add  rectified  spirit  3  pints,  and  filter.  Less  exci- 
ting tlian  opium.  Doee.  10  to  25  drops.  (Cooley, 
Chem.,  V.  170.) 

SOLUTION  OF  PHOSPHATE  OF  SODA. 
Syn.  SoLUTio  Sod.c  PiiospiiATia  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Cr\'8tallized  phosphate  of  soda  175  grs. ;  water 
f  |viij ;  dtraolve,  and  keep  it  in  a  corked  bottle. 
UBed  as  a  test 

SOLUTION  OF  POTASS  A.  Syn.  Caustic 
Potash  Water.  Liquor  Potassa,  (P.  L.)  Aqua 
PoTASsA,  (P.  E.)  Da  Da  Caustica,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  li.)  Lime  (recently  burnt)  Jviij ;  boil- 
ing diMtilled  water  1  gallon  ;  sprinkle  a  little  of  the 
water  on  the  lime  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  when 
it  is  slaked  and  fallen  to  powder,  add  carbonate  of 
potash  Jxv,  dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  bung  down,  and  shake  frequently,  until  cold. 


then  allow  the  whole  to  settle,  and  decant  the  clear 
supernatant  portion  into  perfectly  clean  and  stop- 
pered green  glass  bottles.  If  well  managed,  it 
need  not  be  filtered ;  but  if  it  is,  clean  calico 
should  be  employed,  and  the  operation  conducted 
out  of  contact  with  the  air.  (See  Filtratiox.^ — 
2.  (WhoUtaU.)  Carbonate  of  potash  (KaU)  1  Ib^ 
and  quicklime  ^  Ibw,  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  as 
last  The  formulie  of  the  E.  and  D.  colleges  vary 
only  as  regards  the  strength.  Sp.  gr.  of  the  Liq. 
Potasse,  P.  L.,  1-063 ;  of  the  P.  E.  1-072 ;  P.  D. 
1*080.  •«•  It  should  emit  few  or  no  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  on  the  addition  of  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  turns  turmeric  brown,  and  is  precipita- 
ted by  chloride  of  platina.  (P.  L.)  Hose.  10  to 
30  drops,  in  any  bland  diluent,  as  an  antacid,  dio- 
retic,  or  lithontriptic.  (See  Bra.mo!sh*s  Solttio.*!.} 
— 3.  (Henry* »  pure  potash  water.)  Made  up  Id 
the  sp.  gr.  1*1.  Two  measures  possews  the  same 
saturating  power  as  one  of  his  carbonate  of  potaih 
water.     Used  in  testing. 

SOLUTION  OF  POTASSA,  (Efferviscwo.) 
Syn,  Liquor  PoTAssiV  Bicarbcmatis.  Liq.  Po- 
TAsas  Effbrvescens,  (P.  L.)  Aqua  do.  na  (P.  E) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bicarbonate  of  potash  3j  ;  distilled 
water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  force  in  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  excess ;  keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered  vessel 
Resembles  soda  water.  An  excellent  sofastitota 
for  this  preparation  is  to  pour  a  bottle  of  soda-wa- 
ter into  a  tumbler  containing  20  gra  of  powdered 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  to  djink  it  immedi- 
ately. 

SOLUTION  OF  SODA.  Syn.  Henry's  Pure 
Soda  Water.  A  sdution  of  caustic  soda  made  op 
to  the  sp.  gr.  1*07  ;  has  the  same  saturating  power 
as  lib  carbonate  of  soda  water. 

SOLUTION  OF  CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 
Syn,  Subcarbo.mate  of  Soda  Water.  Liq.  Sod.r 
CARBONATia  Aqua  Da  do.,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Crys- 
tallized carbonate  of  soda  jj ;  water  1  pint :  dis- 
solve. Sp.  gr.  1  -024.  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  2  oz.,  as  an 
antacid ;  in  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  Slc. 

SOLUTION  OF  SODA,  (Effervesci>w.^ 
Sun.  Soda  Water.  IiIquor  Soda  EFrsRVEscEifs, 
(r.  Lb)  Aqua  do.  do.,  (P.  E.)  Liq.  Sod.c  Bi- 
CARBo.NATia  Aqua  Soda  Carbonatis  Acidc'la. 
(P.  D.)  Prep,  Sesquicarbonate  of  soda  3j  :  dis- 
tilled water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  force  carbonic  acid 
gas  into  the  solution.  Used  as  an  antacid  and 
grateful  stimulant,  often  proving  gently  laxative. 
The  soda  water  of  the  shops  cannot  be  substitutrd 
for  this  preparation,  as,  in  opposition  to  ita  name, 
it  is  usually  made  without  soda. 

SOLUTION  OF  SULPIIURET  OF  POTAS- 
SIUM.    Syn,  Solution  of  Sulpiivret  of  Pot- 

ASIL      SoLUTlO    POTASMI     SuLPHURRTI.       AqU4  Po- 

TAssjE  SuLPiiURF.Ti,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Washed  sulphur 
1  part ;  water  of  caustic  potassa  II  parts :  boil  10 
minutes,  filter,  and  keep  the  solution  in  well-closed 
bottles.  Do^e.  10  to  GO  drops,  diluted  with  water, 
and  externally  made  into  a  lotion,  in  itch,  and  sev- 
eral other  eruptive  diseases. 

SORBIC  ACID.  Malic  acid  obuined  from 
the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  (See  Mauc 
Acid.) 

SOUP.  In  Cookery  ;  a  strong  decoction  of 
flesh,  properiy  seasoned  with  salt,  spices,  ice,  Hot 


SPE  ft: 

tba  table.  The  diSerent  UuU*  of  ptapte  nqnin 
DWro  or  Ub  of  the  flmror  of  q>ices>  nit,  pirlic, 
boltBi,  &c,  which  cut  nsTar  be  ordered  b;  genenl 
nlw ;  uid  if  the  cook  hw  not  b  good  ti^,  end 
attentkiD  U  that  of  her  employen,  not  all  the  in- 
pvdisDti  which  mitDre  simI  ut  can  fuiniih  will 
gin  eiqninte  fliTor  to  her  diriiea.  The  proper 
■iliclea  dioold  be  it  hand,  and  die  mnrt  propor- 
1)00  them  nntil  the  tnie  Mat  be  obtained,  uut  a 
Twietjr  of  flaTor  be  g^nen  to  tbo  diffirant  dkhc* 
Mrred  al  the  lame  time. 

SOUP,  PORTABLE.  Syn.  Gluk.  Prtp. 
I.  Break  the  bonta  of  a  leg  or  ifain  of  beef,  put  it 
into  a  digester  that  will  fairly  hold  it,  cover  with 
eotd  water,  boil  it  eently  for  8  or  10  honn,  etroin, 
IM  it  cool,  take  off  the  tM,  pour  into  a  ibaltow 
Mawpan,  add  whole  Uack  pepper  1  oi.,  boil  away 
ta  about  a  quart,  poor  it  into  a  analler  itewpui, 
•■d  (itnmei  gently  till  it  it  reduced  to  the  thick- 
asB  of  a  arup  ;  then  either  poor  it  into  nnall  op- 
11^  jellj-poti,  with  coren,  and  when  cold,  paite 
tM  joinU  over  with  paper;  or  pour  it  out  upon  Sal 
dUiea,  to  lie  about  i  inch  deep ;  when  aet,  di- 


and  9i  Hk  of  meat  fit  fi>r  pottingv 

tin   melted  with   a  little  water,   and  flavored. — 

Vmd  on  TOyagee,  divolTed  in  boiling  water,  to 

SOY.  Genuine  aoy  ii  a  ipedea  of  thick  black 
nnce,  imported  from  China,  prepared  with  white 
haiicota,  wheat  ^our,  aall,  and  water ;  hut  a  ipu- 
liooi  kind  ii  mads  in  Etigland  ta  followi : — Secdi 
of  dolictaoa  MJB  (peoe  or  kidney  beam  may  be  used 
(ec  them)  I  gall.,  boil  till  ion,  add  bniued  wheat 
1  nil.,  keep  in  a  warm  place  for  34  houn,  then 
ai£l  cooimon  lalt  1  gall. ;  water  S  gall. ;  put  the 
iriMlfl  ioto  a  atone  jar,  bung  it  ap  for  two  or 
tluH  montho,  ahaking  it  very  fiequenlty,  then 
pteH  ont  (he  liquor ;  the  reeiduum  may  be  treat- 
ed afmh  with  water  and  ealt,  for  aoy  of  an  infe- 
rior quality. 

SPECIES.  Mixtura  ot  dried  plants,  or  part* 
of  pUnH,  in  a  divided  alata ;  which,  for  coaveni- 
eooe.  are  kept  mixed  for  uee.  The  dry  iugredienti 
of  pill*,  coaserrei,  electuaries,  miitune,  Ilc.,  that 
do  not  keep  well  when  mode  up,  or  which  are  in 
little  demand,  may  be  ecoaomically  and  coove- 
wenllyjRneerved  in  this  state. 

SPECIFIC  FOK  WORMS.  {Htrrtn- 
adtwaniPM.)  Frtp.  Gamboge  10  gra. ;  salt  of 
tutor  90  gn. ;  mix. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  ■■  the  deiMty  of  the 
matter  of  which  any  body  m  compoaed,  compared 
tD  the  deDMty  of  another  body,  aanmied  ai  the 
iUndanl,  or  1-000.  This  sUndard  ia  pure  dktilled 
water  for  liquids  and  solids,  and  atmospheric  air 
Ik  gaseoua  bodies  and  vapois.  In  England  the 
■p.  gr.  is  iwnaUy  taken  at  Si"  F. ;  but  m  France 
at  £l°,  or  the  temperature  of  meltinf 


IS  known  denAy  of  m 
fmnt  de«Mi  of  the  tbem 
tannine  the  tptdHc  gravil 
R,  fiM  tn  the  alt,  and  tb«i 


■ir,  at  dndiN 


Ta*ity  of 
id  then  in  water.  In  the  lat- 
tct  eaM  it  km,  <it  Ki  weight,  •  quantity  pnelMly 
•qoal  l»  tha  wrf^  of  ila  own  bnlk  rf  water ;  and 
hiiBB,  bj  aaajw^  ihb  wdgbt  with  it*  total 
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wnghl,  we  find  iii  speciSc  gravity.  The  rale 
therefore  m, — Divide  the  total  weight  by  the  lot* 
ot  weight  in  water;  the  quotient  ia  the  apedfio 
gravity,  tf  it  be  a  liquid  or  a  gaa,  wa  weigh  it  in 
a  sp.  gr.  bottle,  glasi  flaik,  or  other  veaael  of 
known  capai!ity  ;  and  dividing  that  weight  by  the 
weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  water,  the  quotient  ia, 
as  before,   the  spedfic   gravity.     (See  Hrnaoii- 

SPECULUM,   METAL.    Pnp.     I.  Copper 


e  little  metallic 


ic  renden  it 


a  little  black  Sui ;  incoiporate  thoroughly  by 
Blirriog  with  a  wooden  ipalula,  then  run  the 
metal  into  the  moulds,  so  that  the  face  of  the  in- 
tended minor  may  be  downwards ;  cool  dowly. 
Uttd  to  make  the  miiron  of  reflecting  teleacopea. 
The  a.-'-         -       ■  ■       - 


Syn. 
EanDcDs.   Prep — 1.  Tuimi  .     ,  . 

and    diapente,   equal    parti 3.    Turmeric    and 

cumin  seed,  of  each  5  lbs. ;  ginger  3^  Urn. — 3. 
Cayenne  9  oz. ;  bean  flour  and  mustard  halls,  of 
each  45  Iba. ;  cumin  and  caraway,  of  each  15 
Iba. ;  turmeric  13  Iba. ;  charcoal  3  11k  Mix.  V»e4 
by  farriera. 

SPICE,  RAGOUT.  Preji.  Flour  of  mntard, 
black  pepper,  and  grated  lemon  peel,  of  each  i 
lb. }  allspice,  ginger,  and  nulmeei,  of  each  i  ot, ; 
cayenne  pepper  3  oi. ;  dry  salt  1  lb. ;  all  in  powder. 

SPICE,  SAUSAGE.  (Fmuk.)  Syt- 
EricEs  Finn.  Prtp.  Black  pepper  S  lln. ;  ckivea 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  11  IIm.  ;  ginger  SJ  lbs. ; 
aniseed  andcoiiander  seeds,  of  each  )  lb. ;  powder. 


GAR.  Prtp.  Camphor  3j ;  alcobo]  30  drops ; 
powder  ;  odd  sugar  fij  ;  triturate,  and  further  add 
distilled  vinegar  Ji.     Ihn.  3  to  4  drs. 

SPIRIT.  Under  this  term  are  Included  all  the 
inflsnunabte  and  mtoilcating  bquon  obtained  by 
distillation,  and  used  as  beverages ;  as  brandy, 
gin,  ram,  du.,  each  of  which  has  been  noticed  m 
its  alphabetical  order.  Spirit  may  alao  be  obtain- 
ed by  fermeatation  and  distillation  from  all  vwe- 
table  juices  or  solutions  thai  contain  sugar. — AL* 
coHoi.  P.  U  has  the  ip.  gr,  0-615— P.  E.  0-796— P. 
D,  0-810— P.  Cod.  (AUehol  abtatut)  0-797_ 
RscTiriED  SnuT  or  Wine  {Sptritut  rtclijicatiu) 
P.  L  i  E.  has  the  sp,  gr.  0-838— P.  D.  0-840— P. 
U.  S.  0-935.— Paoor  Sriarr  (SpiHtiu  tinkiar) 
P.  L.  &.  E.  has  the  sp.  ^.  0-930,  and  is  made  by 
mixing  5  pints  of  rectified  quit  with  3  l^inla  m 
walerr-F.  Cod.  (JksW  fiUUt)  04S3^Tbe 
Aleakoi  da  Camaures  P.  Cod.  baa  the  sp.  fT. 
0463.  KeetiSad  a^  is  obtained  by  the  netiSea- 
tlon  of  raw  com  ^jrit  at  a  gantia  beat,  by  whioli 
the  itnmger  and  purer  pestioo  akoe  nawea  onr. 
Peailadi  or  qoieUinia  ia  ~— "~~'t  added  to  ntafai 
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ceratingr  the  bruised  seeds,  flowers,  herbs,  6lc  in 
the  spirit  for  2  or  3  days  before  distillation,  and 
then  drawing  off  the  spirit  by  a  gentle  heat  If  a 
naked  fire  be  employed,  a  little  water  should  be 
put  into  the  still  along  with  the  spirit,  to  prerent 
empyreuma.  They  are  abo  very  frequently  pre- 
pared extemporaneously,  by  adding  a  proper  pro- 
portion  of  essential  oil  to  pure  spirit  of  the  pre- 
scribed strength.  These  spirits  are  mostly  em- 
ployed as  aromatics  and  stimulants,  in  doses  of  \ 
oz.  to  1  oz. 

Spirits  (tn  Perfumery)  are  prepared  from 
aromatic  and  odorous  substances,  by  a  similar 
process  to  that  just  described ;  but  in  this  case  a 
▼ery  pure  and  scentless  spirit  must  be  emfrfoyed, 
and  the  distillation  should  be  preferably  conducted 
by  steam  heat  or  a  water  bath,  and  the  distilled 
■puit  should  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  cellar 
or  other  cold  situatk>n  previously  to  being  used. 
When  simple  solution  of  an  essential  oil  in  the 
spirit  is  adc^ted,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  oil 
is  pale  and  new  ;  or,  at  least,  has  not  been  much 
exposed  to  the  air ;  as  in  that  case  it  would  con- 
tain resin,  which  would  make  the  perfumed  spirit, 
or  essence,  liable  to  stain  delicate,  articles  of 
clothing  to  which  it  may  be  applied  The  per- 
fumed spirits  of  some  flowers  cannot  be  well  ob- 
tained in  either  of  the  above  ways,  or,  at  least, 
are  not  usually  so  prepared  by  the  foreij^n  per- 
fumers. The  spirits  of  orange  flowers,  jasmin, 
tuberose,  jonquille,  roses,  and  some  other  flowers, 
and  of  cuflsiu,  vanilla,  Alc,  are  commonly  pre- 

rred  by  digesting  pure  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for 
or  4  days  on  half  its  weiglit  of  the  respective 
pommades  or  oils,  obtained  by  infusion  or  contact. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  a  close  vessel  placed 
in  a  water  bath,  and  frequent  agitation  is  em- 
ployed for  3  or  4  days,  when  the  (>erfiiined  R]>irit 
b  decanted  into  a  second  digester,  containing  a 
Uke  quantity  of  oil  to  the  finit ;  ami  the  wliole 
process  Ih  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
aft<*r  which  the  spirit  is  allowed  to  nettle  and  w 
then  decuntud,  when  it  forniH  the  must  frasrrant 
and  perfect  eatH»nce  or  spirit  of  the  perfuinor. 
This  is  called  spirit  of  the  first  infusion.  The 
three  portions  of  oil  are  then  treated  ufruin  with 
fresh  spirit  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  spirits 
or  cHtences  of  inferior  quality  are  obtained,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  perfumers  as  No.  "2^  3,  4, 
dec. ;  or  spirits  of  the  firet^  second^  thirds  Slc, 
operation  or  infusion.  In  some,  thou{rh  vor\'  few 
cases,  the  spirits  are  afterwards  distilled.  These 
spirits  are  also  frequently  obtained  by  other  pro- 
cesses, which  have  been  already  noticed. 

*«*  For  further  information  on  spirits  and  their 
preparation,  see  Alcohol,  Aix:oiiolomktrv,  Dis- 
tillation, Brandy,  Rum,  Gin,  Eaux,    Esprits, 

ESHKNCKR,  WaTKRS. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  ^yn.  Alcohol 
-  Ammoniatih.  SpiRiTi's  Ammonia.,  (P.  I^  K.  6l  I).) 
Prep. — 1.  (P.  Ij,)  Muriate  of  annnonia  "^x  ;  car- 
bonate of  {M)tu2»li  Jxvj  ;  rectified  spirit  and  water, 
of  each  3  pints;  mix,  and  let  3  pints  distil. — 2. 
(P.  I>.)  Dissolve  Jiiiss  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
rectified  spirit,  3  wine  pints. — 3.  (P.  E.)  Quick- 
lime 3xij ;  slake  with  water  f  Jviss  ;  add  finely- 
powdered  muriate  of  ammonia  5^'iij,  and  distil  in 
a  glass  retort,  furnished  with  a  tube  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  containing  3  pints 


and  f  3ij  of  rectified  spirit,  and  kept  well  cooled 
A  sand  heat  is  to  be  employed,  and  the  distdla- 
tion  continued  as  long  as  any  thing  passes  over. 
Do9e,  i  to  1  dr. ;  in  hysteria,  flatulent  colic, 
nervous  debility,  6lc. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  (AROMATICi 
Syn.  Alcohol  Ammoniatum  AROMATicrx. 
8piRrr  OF  Sal  Volatile.  Spiriti's  AvM0!fi.a 
Aromaticus,  (P.  L.  E.  &,  D.)  Prep.— I.  P.  L) 
Muriate  of  ammonia  Jv ;  carbonate  of  poltsh 
^viij  ;  bruised  cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  3ij ; 
fresh  lemon  peel  Jiv  ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of 
each  ^  gallon  ;  mix  and  distil  6  pints. — '2.  :  P.  !)•} 
Spirit  of  'anunonia  2  pints,  (wine  measure  :.i  oU  of 
lemon  3ij ;  bruised  nutmegs  Jss ;  do.  cinnamoo 
3iij  ;  digest  for  three  days,  then  distil  1^  pints.^ 
(P.  E.)  Spirit  of  ammonia  f  Jviij;  oil  of  lemoa 
f  3j ;  oil  of  rosemary  f  3iss ;  dusolve.  Dote.  ^  Id 
2  drs.,  diluted  with  water,  in  lownes  of  spiiits, 
debility,  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  Slc. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  (FETID.)  Syn. 
Alcohol  Ammomatum  Foetidum.  Snanrs  Aa- 
Momjt  FatTiDus,  {?.  L.  E.  &.  D.)— 1.  iP.  L; 
As  spirit  of  ammonia,  but  adding  asafirtida  }v, 
before  distillation. — 2.  Spirit  of  anunonia  1  Ib^ : 
tincture  of  asafcctida  Jss;  mix.  Duee.  A  tea- 
spoonful  in  hysteria,  Slc. 

SPIRIT  OF  ANISEED,  ^vii.  Spiarrrf 
Anisl  Prep. — 1.  (P,  L.)  Bruised  aniseed  Jx; 
proof  spirit  1  gallon  ;  water  1  quart,  (or  q.  a ;' 
distil  1  gallon. — 2.  {Sp.  .4 nisi  Compoeilus,  P.  D.) 
Anise  and  angelica  seeds,  of  each  lb.  ss :  proof 
spirit  1  gallon  ;  water  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.  Whea 
colored  with  saffron,  or  sap  green,  the  hut  re- 
sembles the  Irish  Uequebaugk.  (M<HitgoiBery.; 
DoJie.  1  to  4  dm. 

SPIRIT  OF  CAR.\WAY.  Syn.  SpiRrrrt 
Carui,  (P.  L.  E.  Sl  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.^  Bruised 
caraway  seeds  jxxij  ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon  :  vater 
1  quart,  or  q.  s. ;  diMil  1  gitllon.  Aroiiiatir  and 
I  carminative.  Done.  1  to  4  drs.  ••  Sweet^-ned 
i  with  sugar,  this  spirit  is  drunk  in  (ftrmany  u 
a  drum,  {Kumclli'iuettr ;  Kumelbrovdtireiiu' 
(Pereira.) 

SPIRIT  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  SniiTn 
C\8si,K.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  C'oaR«ely-pi>wd^,'*d 
cassia  lb. j;  proof  spirit  7  pints;  water  I^  pints, 
or  q.  8. ;  draw  off  7  pints.  Dose.  1  to  4  dn. 
*«*  Almost  universally  substituted  for  spirit  of 
cinnamon. 

SPIRIT  OF  CINNAMON.  Syn.  Spiritti 
CiNNAVfOMi,  P.  U  E.  6l  D.)  Prrp.—l.  P.  L' 
Oil  of  cinnamon  oij  ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon  :  water 
1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon. — '2.  .  P.  E. !  As 
spirit  of  ciuwia,  P.  E.,  using  cinnamon  bark.  .VnK 
matic  and  stimulant     Done.  1  to  4  dn*. 

SPIRIT  OF  CYTIIEREA.  Prep.  S pints  of 
violets,  tulMTOse,  clove-gillyflower,  jasmin.  Na 
2,)  roses,  (No.  2,)  and  jmrtugal,  of  each  1  quart ; 
oratige-flowcr  water  2  quarts ;  mix.  A  delightful 
p*'rfiime. 

^  SPIRIT,  DYERS.  Prep.  I>>er's  ai{uafbrt» 
7  lbs. ;  grain  tin  1  Ih. ;  dissolve,  with  a<^tatioQ. 
Cited  in  dyeing  with  lac  dye ;  for  cochineal  nsp 
less  tin. — 2.  Nitric  acid  3  Ibn. :  sal  ammonise  I 
lb. :  tin  q.s,  to  disM>lve  without  eir»Trescence.  Vtei 
with  cochineal.     (See  Tin  .MoRnANTR.) 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FIA)\VERS  OF  ITALY. 
Syn,    Esparr  de   FLiuaa.     Prep,     Spihta   of 
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I,  (No.  1,)  jaBinin,  (No.  2,)  oranges,  (No.  3,) 
and  ca»ia,  (No.  2,)  of  each  4  pints ;  orange-flower 
water  3  pints  ;  mix.    Very  fragrant. 
.    SPIRIT  OF  HARTSHORN.    Suru   Liquor 
VoukTiLia  CoRNU  Ckrvi.    Originally  (ustilled  from 
hxrtahom,  but  is  now  unhrerBiJly  made  by  disaolv- 
ing  ■eaquicarbonate  of  ammtoia  in  water,  so  as  to 
Ibrm  a  solution  of  the  q>.  gr.  1*060.     The  pun- 
gency is  commonly  increased  by  passing  a  little 
ammoniacal  gas  into  it,  or  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  liquor  of  ammonia.     Dilute  liquor  of 
ammonia  is  also  frequently  sold  for  spirit  of  harti# 
horn. 

SPIRIT  OF  HORSERADISH,  (COM- 
POUND.) SftL  Spiritus  Armoracia  comfos- 
mrn,  (P.  L.  6c  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Sliced  horse- 
radish and  dried  ocange-peel,  of  each  Jxx ;  bruised 
nutmegs  3v ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  wat^r  1  quart, 
or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.  Stimulant  and  diuretic. 
Dose,  1  to  4  drs. 

SPIRIT  Of  JUKIPER,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn,  Snamm  JuifiPBRi  comtositus,  (P.  h.'E,  &, 
D.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  Lb)  Bruised  juniper  berries  Jxy ; 
do.  caraway  and  fennel,  of  each  Jij ;  proof  spirit 
1  gallon ;  water  1  quart,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon. 
2.  {Wholetale.)  Oil  of  juniper  3ij  ^  oils  of  caraway 
and  sweet  fennel,  of  oach  3aB ;  proof  spirit  5  quarts ; 
if  foul,  filter  through  magnesia.  Stimulant  and 
diuretic.  Dose.  2  to  4  drs.  *«*  This  spirit,  when 
mixed  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  proof 
spirit,  and  swoetened  with  a  little  sugar,  makes 
no  bad  imitation  of  Holland  gin. 

SPIRIT  OF  LAVENDER  Syn,  SpiRrrus. 
Lavandula  Prep.  (P.  h.)  Fresh  lavenderib.  iiss ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  water  1  quart,  or 
q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.  2.  (Wholesale.)  English  oil 
of  lavender  3  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1  gallon ;  dis- 
«>lve.     Cordial  and  fragrant. 

SPIRIT  OF  MURIATIC  ETHER  Syn. 
Dulcified  Marine  Acid.  Clutton's  Febrifuge 
Spirit.    Spirftus  Saus  Dulcis.    Sp.  Muriatico- 

iSTHBREUS.        iETHER     MuRIATICUS    AlCOHOLICUS. 

Prep,  1.  (P.  E.  1735.)  Muriatic  acid  1  part ;  rec- 
tified spirit  3  parts ;  digest  some  days,  and  distil 
in  a  sand-bath.  2.  Hydrochloric  ether  and 
spirits  of  wine,  equal  parts;  mix.  Dose.  f3j  to 
f  3iij,  in  dyspepsia,  liver  complaints,  hectic  fever, 

SPIRIT  OF  NITRIC  ETHER.  Syn.  Sweet 
Spirits  OF  Nitre.  Nitre  Drops.  Nitre  Dulcis. 
Spiritus  Nitri  Dulcis,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Sp.  ^Ethe- 
Bis  Nitrosi,  (P.  Lb  1788.)  Sp.  iETHERis  Nitrici, 
(P.  L.  1809,  and  since,  &  P.  E.)  Sp.  jEthrreus 
Nitrosus,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Rectified 
spirit  lb.  iij ;  nitric  acid  5iv ;  mix  gradually,  and 
distil  fjxxxij.  *«*  An  earthenware  still  and  con- 
densing worm  should  be  employed.  2.  (P.  E.) 
Pure  hyponitrous  ether  (P.  E.)  1  part ;  rectified 
q>irit  4  parts ;  mix.  3.  (Dr.  Geisler.)  24  ok.  of  al- 
cohol of  0*840  are  mixed  with  4  oz.  sulphuric  acid, 
left  to  stand  for  8  days,  then  poured  into  a  retort 
containing  4^  oz.  of  dried  nitre;  20  Oz.  of  the 
liquid  are  distilled  over  at  a  gentle  heat,  which  is 
then  rectified  over  magnesia.  Copper  retorts  and 
tinned  coding  apparatus  may  be  employed  in  this 
process  without  any  disadvantage.  The  prepara- 
tion is  pretty  constant  in  its  amount  of  ether. 
Mixinff  of  nitric  ether  with  -  alcohol  cannot  afibrd 
an  c^inal  Spir,  mtksr.  nitr.,  as  it  always  contains 


aldehyd.*  Preservation  over  magnesia  is  not 
practicable,  as  it  const ai^ly  gives  rise  to  decompo- 
Mtion  and  formation  of  nitrite  of  magnesia.  (Arch, 
der  Pharm.,  xxviii.  p.  60.) 

Remarks.  Pure  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  scarcely 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  gives  oflf  no  bubbles  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  Sp.  gr.  0*834.  (P.  L.)  "When  agitated 
with  twice  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of 
muriate  of  lime,  12)  of  ether  slowly  separates. 
Density  0*847."  (P.  £.)  Dose.  ^  to  3  drs.  as  a  feb- 
rifuge and  diaphoretic  *«*  The  mass  of  the 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  of  the  shops  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  made  directly 
fivm  spirit  that  has  paid  the  duty.  One  and  a 
very  large  portion  is  obtained  from  Scotland,  an- 
other fit>m  the  manufacturers  of  fulminating  mer- 
cury, and  a  third,  and  in  fact,  the  principal  part, 
from  certain  persons  in  the  neighborho<xl  of  the 
metropolis,  who  employ  contraband  spirit  for  its 
preparation,  as  this  article  is  not  under  the  excise. 
The  truth  of  the  above  is  well  known,  as  the  price 
at  which  this  spirit  is  sold  is  alone  sufficient  testi- 
mony. The  price  of  rectified  spirit,  purchased  in 
quantity  at  the  distillery,  is  from  16*.  4d.  to  16*. 
8d.  per  gallon,  or  about  2s.  Od.  per  lb.,  (av.,) 
wheroas  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  sp.  gr.  *850,  is 
commonly  and  publicly  sold,  in  quantity,  at  Is.  Id. 
to  Is,  9(2.  per  lb.,  (av.,)  and  I  have  seen  it  pur- 
chased so  low  as  1«.  6(2.  This  calls  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  excise.  The  spirit  obtained  from 
the  manufacturers  of  fulminating  mercury  fre- 
quently contains  prussic  acid,  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  testing.     (See  Prussic  Acid.) 

SPIRIT  OF  NUTMEG.     Syn.  Spiritus  Nu- 

CIS  MoSCHATiB.      Sp.  MYRISTICiB,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 

Prep. '  (P.  L.)  Bruised  nutmegs  Jiiss ;  proof  spirit 
1  gallon ;  water  1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  a  gallon. 
Cordial  and  carminative.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs. ; 
mostly  used  to  flavor  mixtures  and  draughts. 

SPIRIT  OF  PENNYROYAL.  Syn.  Spim- 
rrus  PuLEon.  Sp.  Mentha  Puleoii,  (P.  L.) 
Prepared  like  ^irit  of  peppermint,  P.  L.  Stimu- 
lant; antispasmodic^  carminative.  Dose.  A  to 
2dni. 

SPIRIT  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Syn.  Spiritus 
Mbnthjs  PiPERiTiK,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Sp.  Mentils, 
(P.  E.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Oil  of  peppermint  3iij ; 
rectified  spirit  1  gallon ;  water  1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  dis- 
solve, and  distil  1  gallon.  2.  Omit  the  water  and 
distillation.  3.  (P.  E.)  Green  peppermint  lb.  iss ; 
proof  q>irit  7  pints ;  macerate  2  days ;  add  water 
q.  s.,  and  distil  7  pints.  Dose.  ^  to  2  drs.  (See 
Essence  of  Peppermint.) 

SPIRIT  OF  PIMENTO.  Syn,  Spirit  or 
Allspice.  Spiritus  PiMENTiB,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
Bruised  alliq>ice  J  iiss ;  proof  ^irit  1  gallon ;  water 
1  pint,  or  q-  s. ;  distil  a  gallon.  Carminative  and 
stomachic     Dose.  1  to  4  drs.,  in  mixtures,  6lc 

SPIRIT,-  PYRO ACETIC.  Syn.  Pyroacetic 
Ether.  Acetone.  Esprit  Ptroacetique,  (Ft.) 
Brennzucher  Essiogeist  ;  Mesit,  {Oer.)  Spir- 
itus Ptroaceticus,  {Lat.)  An  ethereal  liquid, 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrated  acetic 
acid  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness ;  or  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  acetates,  the 
bases  of  which  retain  carbonic  acid  at  a  red  beat 

*  According  to  Prof.  liebif ,  this  aldebyd  is  an  ftwrmflsl 
constitiieat  of  ths  oAciaal  nitric  ether. 
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The  acetates  of  lime,  manganeee,  zinc,  lead,  iron, 
and  copper,  thus  yield  ^  in  quantities  decreasing 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  It  is  chiefly 
formed  during  the  second  half  of  the  process ;  the 
liquor  which  comes  oyer  then  should  be  set  MMuI, 
and  decanted  from  empyreumatic  oil,  &c.  ryro- 
acetic  spirit  is  also  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tity by  distilling  the  tarry  deposits  of  crude  pyro- 
ligneous  acid.  The  product  of  either  process  is 
purified  by  rectification,  first  from  quicklime,  and 
next  ftmn  bone-black.,  *«*  Pure  acetone  is  a 
clear  colorless  liquid;  misciUe  with  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  in  all  proportions ;  has  a  pungent 
taste,  resembling  that  of  peppermint,  and  a  pene- 
trating and  slightly  empyreumatic  smell ;  sp.  gr. 
0'792§ ;  boils  at  132<> ;  yerv  inflanmiable,  f^^  a 
brilliant  flame  without  smoke ;  and  dissolves  resins 
and  essential  oils.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  converts 
it  into  a  species  of  ether.  It  is  used  in  lamps,  and 
to  dissolvegums  by  the  hatters. 

SPIRI1\  PYROXILIC.  Syn.  Pteouonkous 
Spuut.  Wood  Najphtha.  Htdratb  of  Oxidb 
OF  McTHULK.  BiHToaATE  OF  Mbtutueni.  Com- 
mercial pyroxilic  spirit  is  obtained  by  saturating 
crude  pyroligneous  acid  after  it  is  separated  from 
the  tar,  with  quicklime  and  distilling,  when  about 
1%  of  q>irit  is  obtained,  which  is  purified  by  2  or  3 
rectifications.  In  this  state  it  contains  acetone 
and  other  inflammable  fluids,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  distilling  it  along  with  an  excess 
of  muriate  of  lime,  in  a  water-bath,  as  long  as  any 
▼olatile  matter  passes  over,  which  are  the  impuri- 
ties. A  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  spirit  em- 
ployed is  then  added,  and  the  distillation  continued. 
The  product  is  now  pyroxilic  spirit  combined  with 
a  Uttle  water,  fit>m  which  it  may  be  freed  by  dis- 
tillation along  with  quicklime.  *«*  Pure  pyroxilic 
qnrit  is  a  transparent,  colorieas  liquid,  having  a 
penetrating  ethereal  smell ;  it  is  very  inflamraa- 
'  ble,  yielding  a  pale  blue  flame,  by  which  it  may 
be  readily  distingruished  from  pyroacetic  spirit  It 
is  neutral  to  test-paper,  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether;  boils  at  ISO^' ;  sp.  gr.  0-798  at  68^  F. 
(Liebig. — 0*824,  Ure.)  It  is  used  to  dissolve  resins 
and  oils. 

SPIRIT,  RAISIN.  From  raisins  fermented 
along  with  water,  and  the  wash  distilled  by  a  quick 
firo.  Used  to  give  a  brandy  flavor  to  malt  spirit. 
1  gallon  added  to  150  gallons  of  plain  spirit,  along 
with  some  coloring,  and  a  little  catechu,  makes  a 
very  decent  **  British  brandy." 

SPIRIT  OF  ROSEMARY.  Syn.  Spiritus 
RosEMARiNi.  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  K) 
Oil  of  rosemary  3ij ;  rectified  spirit  1  gall. ;  water 
1  pint,  or  q.  8. ;  distil  a  gallon.  2.  As  last ;  but 
omit  the  water  and  distillation.  3.  Rosemary  tops 
lb.  iisB ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon  ;  water  q.  s. ;  distil  a 
gallon.     P^ra^rant 

SPIRIT  OF  SPEARMINT.  Syn.  Spiritus 
MsNTiiiC  VrRiuis,  (P.  Ij.  &,  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  As 
spirit  of  peppermint,  P.  L.  Dote  and  use  the 
same. 

SPIRIT  OF  SOUP  HERBS.  (KrrcmNERs.) 
Prep.  Lemon  thyme,  winter  savory,  mweei  mar- 
joram, and  Hwect  basil,  of  each,  1  oz.;  grated 
lemon-peel  and  shalotrs,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  bruised 
celery  seed  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit  I  quart ;  macerate 
10  days  and  strain.  Uted  as  a  flavoring  by 
cooks. 


SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER.  Syu. 
SwEBT  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  Mmmm.  Sulphuricvb 
CUM  Alcohols.  Snarrus  Vitriou  Dvlcis.  Sp. 
JBthbris  Sulphurici,  (P.  E.)  Da  do.  Vmiouci. 
Prep,  (P.  EL)  Sulphuric  other  1  pint ;  rectified 
spirit  1  quart ;  mix.  Spi  gr.  0*609.  It  sboold  be 
neutral  to  tost  paper,  mix  (clear)  with  water,  and 
when  shaken  with  twice  its  volume  of  concentra- 
ted solutioii  of  muriate  of  lime,  38|  of  ether  sboold 
separate.  Dose,  f  3j  to  f  3iij ;  as  a  stimulant  and 
anodyne. 

•  SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Hoffman's  Anodtne  Liqcor. 
Mineral  na  do.  Spiritus  JErmERis  Sulphurki 
CoMPOsrrus,  (P.  L.)  Do.  do.  VrrRiouci  Coap. 
Prep.  (P.  Lb)  Sulphuric  ether  f  Jriij ;  rectified 
spirit  f^xvj;  ethereal  oil  f3iij;  mix.  Hose.  f3ss 
to  f  3ij ;  as  an  anodyne. 

SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER,  (ARC 
MATIC.)  Syn.  Aromatic  Spnur  of  Etho. 
Sweet  Elixir  of  Vptriol.  SpiRrrcs  JEtkemm 
Aromaticus.  Euxir  VrrRiou  Dulcb.  Prep. 
(P.  L.  1834.)  Bruised  cinnamon  3iij  ;  cardamoms 
3iss ;  long  pepper  and  ginger,  of  each,  3j ;  recti- 
fied spirit  10  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether  5  os. ;  mix,  aad 
digest  14  days.  The  last  two  preparations  are 
also  frequently  called  **  Sweet  Elixir  «f  Vit- 
rioZ." 

SPONGE,  BURNT.  Syn.  Sporoia  Usta 
PuLvis  SpoNQiiB  VnM.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Beat 
pieces  of  sponge  to  remove  the  sand  and  stones, 
then  bum  it  in  a  closed  iron  vessel  till  it  becomsi 
black  and  friable ;  allow  it  to  cool,  excluded  from 
the  air,  and  reduce  it  to  powder.  U»ed  in  brai- 
chocele  and  scrofulous  complaints.  Dote.  1  to  3 
drs.  made  into  an  electuary  or  loxengeo.  *«*  If 
good  it  evolves  violet  fumes  of  iodine  when  heated 
in  a  flask  along  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  banc 
sponge  of  the  shops  is  made  from  the  cuttings 
and  unsaleable  pieces. 

SPONGE,  PREPARED.  Syn.  Spoxcia  Cb- 
rata.  Sponge  dipped  into  melted  wax  and  com- 
pressed between  2  iron  plates  till  cold.  L'sed  bv 
surgeons  to  make  tponge  tents. 

SPONGE,  WHITE.  Syn.  Bleached  Spowi. 
SroNGiA  dbalbata.  Prep.  Soak  the  Hponee  a 
very  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  remove  calcaieoos 
matter,  then  in  cold  water,  changing  it  frequently, 
and  squeezing  the  sponge  out  each  time :  next 
soak  it  in  water,  holding  a  little  sulphuric  or  sul- 
phurous acid,  or  chlorine  in  solution,  changing 
the  acid  frequently  till  the  sponge  is  sufficieuliv 
bleached ;  last,  repeatedly  wash  and  soak  in  clc^a 
water,  and  scent  with  rose  or  orange-flower  wa- 
ter. 

STARCH.  Syn.  Amidon;  Fecule,  yFr. 
Staerke,  ((rer.)  Amylum,  (Laf.)  A^vAo»,  (frr., 
from  a,  priratire,  and  fivXttt  a  mill.)  One  of  the 
coimnoncst  frauds  practised  upon  the  profi-wion 
and  the  public  is  the  mixing  cheap  kinds  of  starch 
with  arrow-root,  and  vending  manufactured  for 
genuine  tapioca,  sago,  and  other  articles  of  diet, 
used  for  invalids  and  children.  M.  Gobley  hss 
proposed  a  method  for  the  ready  detection  of  these 
frauds,  which  is  very  simple,  consisting  men*ly  in 
placing  various  kindi  of  starch,  in  a  moist  Mate, 
in  watch-glasses,  and  covering  them  over  with  s 
bell-glass,  under  which  there  is  also  placed  iodise, 
and  leaving  them  for  34  homa    The  vapor  <t(  the 
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todiae  BCti  upon,  snd  calara  all  kindi  at  Btarch, 
tnt  the  color  tl  [mp&rU  varieB  with  the  difiennt 
kbids.     Thiu  tbe  vapor  or  iodiae  colon — 

Wheal -itarcfa,  violet. 

Fotato-rtarch,  dare  gray. 

Genuine  airow-raot,  btitht  chocolate  coloy. 

GeauilM  tapioca,  unbroken,  nnifoniil;  jreQaw- 

Ditto,  powdered,  chamos  cidor. 

White  n^,  entire,  1000,  grannte«  violet  giay, 
Olben  yellowieb. 

IKtto,  powdered,  chnmoii  ctdor. 

DcTtiiae,  no  caloring. 

Thb  method,  at  all  evenli,  renden  the  detec- 
^tta  nl  potato-darch  very  eaiy,  and  ajao  whether 
Bwrnnon  or  potilo  Btiirch  ia  ■nbctituled  for  ta^naca 
powder,  and  probably  •omo  modification  of  it  will 
(•Oder  it  elill  farther  applicabto.  (Jonr.  de  Fhaim., 
April,  1S44} 

STEARIC  ACID.  Syn.  Stcimnc.  Hrro- 
■aKOiauuc  Acid.  Prtp.  I.  (Commereial)  Tal- 
lair  ia  boiled  in  larpi  wooden  venela,  by  means 
tt  bigfa-premire  steam,  with  about  164  of  hydrate 
tt  bme  (eq.  to  1  Ig  ot  pure  line)  for  3  or  4  houn 
tU  the  cwnbinalion  is  complete,  when  the  whole 
ii  allowed  to  cool.  The  nearste  of  lime  ia  then 
buaferred  to  another  wooden  veeeel,  and  decom- 
paaed,  by  4  paiij  of  oil  of  viliiol  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, for  every  3  paria  of  risked  lime  employed,  the 
■Mian  being  promoled  by  Meam  heaL  After  re- 
pan  the  Uberated  fat  ia  decantrd  ftom  the  eedl- 
mant  of  anlphate  of  lima  and  water,  and  ii  well 
waahed  with  water,  and  by  blowing  ateam  into  it  { 
it  Ii  next  reduced  to  ahavingi  by  mean*  of  a  num- 
ber of  knivea  worked  by  machinery,  and  in  thia 
<Bvided  etate  ia  jdaced  in  canvaaa  hage  and  anb- 
natted  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  proaa, 
which  expels  a  large  portion  of  the  olelne;  the 
Maaed  cake*  are  then  a  aecond  time  eipoaed  to 
tba  action  of  ateom  aod  water,  again  cooled  and 
eoanely  powdered,  and  again  submitted  to  the 
joint  action  of  (team  and  preisure  ;  tbey  are  lait- 
bmeltedandfaat  InloUocka  for  sale.— S.  (Pun.) 
Bepeatadly    ctystr'"--    ''    ------    ----' 


n  hot  alcohol,  till   ita  melt 


Ling  poi 
il  pearly  scales,  wiliible 
te  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  and  forming  sails  called 
•(HralM  with  the  basM.  The  commercial  acid 
fa  nnd  to  make  candles. 

STEAROPTENE.  The  name  given  by  Her- 
berger  to  the  concrete  portion  or  camphor  of  vola- 
tife  oils.     Biiio  calls  it  stereiui'n. 

STILL.  (From  lillare,  to  drop.)  A  vessel 
•r  apparatns  employed  for  the  distillation  of  liquids 
oa  the  large  scale.  The  forma  of  stills,  and  the 
■Mteriati  of  which  they  are  made,  vary  according 
te  the  pnrposea  for  which  they  are  iolended.  The 
Mknring  figure  repreaenls  the  most  common  and 
■ntnl  apparalns  of  this  kmd.  Alter  the  fluid  Is 
pM  into  the  still,  the  bead  must  be  plieed  on  and 
eoanected  with  the  refrigerator,  and  the  jointa 
mat  b«  all  securely  laled.  For  ordinary  liquids, 
•  HUT  paste  made  with  linseed  meal  and  water,  to 
wOeb  a  little  chalk  may  be  added,  will  answer 
weO  for  this  potpoae.  The  wonn  tub  should  be 
Mpplied  with  cold  water  in  snMcienl  quantity  to 
pnaerve  its  eonteola  at  a  proper  leuipsrathre ; 
mad  the  application  of  heat  ahodd  be  so  regulated 
Ihat  lb*  Uqnid  may  dno  ftom  the  end  of  the 


STRAINED  GALBANUM.  This  i 
prepared  by  botliag  the  gum  resm  in  water  until 
diaotved,  then  straining  it  through  a  canvass  ot 
hair  sieve  and  evsporating;  or  by  melting  it  in 
the  dry  stale  by  heat  caulioualy  and  quickly  a^ 
plied,  and  straining  it  through  a  piece  of  coaiM 
canvass  etretched  acron  a  frame.  (See  Filthu- 
TioM.)  The  SraiiBED  Galbiinuii  of  the  shops  is 
mostly  rcducid  with  inferior  drugs,  and  very  fre- 
quently a  factiliou*  atlictt  is  substituted.  Ilie 
following  forms  are  th«e  which  are  fnquently 
employ)^  in  the  wholesale  trade  : — 

L  (Reduced  Straiatd  GaltaHiim.)—a.  True 
galbanum  9  lbs. ;  aliain  as  shove,  and  when  near- 
ly finished,  add  black  resin  (clean)  3  Iba  ;  Venice 
turpentme  3  lbs.  ;  mil  welL  Product.  IS  Iba^ 
h.  True  strained  galbanum  and  black  rovn,  of 
each,  6  lbs. ;  stnined  asafoctida  >j  01. ;  mix,  and 
add  Venice  tnrpenline  3  lbs.     Fraduct.  14)  lbs. 

S.  {FaeliliouM  Strained  Oalbanum,)  Black 
niaia  4  lbs.;  Venice  turpentine  3  lbs. ;  strained 
asafcetida  S  01. ;  oila  of  juniper  and.fennel,  of  each, 
i  01.;  water!  pint;  mix  s.  a.  The  amall  and 
waste  of  the  galbanum  cheats  are  also  usually 
boiled  up,  strained,  evaporated,  and  added  to  the 
above  to  improve  them. 

STRAPPING.  Spread  adhesive- jJssler.  Vnd 
to  dma  wounds,  du:. 

STRAW  PLAIT  it  bUaehtd  by  exposing  it  to 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  in  a  dose  chest  or 
box,  or  by  iinmetsing  it  in  a  weak  aolulion  of  chin-, 
ride  of  lune,  and  afterwards  wa^mg  it  well  in 
water.  Water  strongly  acidulated  with  oil  o( 
vitriol  or  oxalic  acid,  is  also  osed  for  the  same  pnr- 
pose.  Straw  may  be  dytd  with  any  of  the  simple 
liquid  dyes. 

8TR0NTIA  Syn.  8t»o»ti*n.  STaoiram 
OiTDi  or  STaoimuM.  The  oxide  of  a  metal  called 
strontium.  It  greatly  resembles  baryta.  Hydrate 
of  stronlia  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
the  saturated  solution  depoaitea  crystals  on  conling 
The  solution  exhibits  an  alkaline  reactioii,  and  like 
baryta  is  precipitated  white  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  allulme  sialphatea  and  carbonate*.  It  ia  das- 
lingnisbad  bom  huyta  by  its  infiwior  •olnbititt^ 
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and  by  its  soluble  salts  gnring  a  red  tinge  to  flame, 
while  the  salts  of  baryta  impart  a  yellow  tinfl^e. 
The  salts  of  stroiitia  may  all  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  native  carbonate  in  the  respective  acids. 
The  nitrate  is  the  only  one  met  with  in  commerce, 
and  is  employed  to  form  colored  fireworks.  The 
metal  strontium  js  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to 
barium. 

STRYCHNINE.  Syiu  Stryciinina.  Strych- 
nia, (P.  L.  &  E.)  Vauqueuna.  Tktanine.  Prep. 
Precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  by 
ammonia.  The  sulphate  is  formed  by  digesting  a 
watery  solution  of  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica 
with  magnesia,  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and  boiling 
the  residueM>resud  nearly  dry  in  cloth,  in  rectifi- 
ed spirit  The  ^irit  having  been  distilled  oflf,  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
set  aside  to  cr)*Btallize.  Tlie  nitrate  aad  other 
salts  are  obtained  by  dissolving  strj'chnia  in  the 
diluted  acids,  and  crystallizing.  *«*  A  white 
powder,  soluble  in  7000  parts  of  cold  water,  to 
which  it  imparts  intense  bitterness  ;  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  of  0*850,  and  deposited  in  cr)-8tals  as  the 
solution  cools.  It  is  alkaline  to  test  papor ;  "  Ni- 
tric acid  strongly  reddens  it ;  a  solution  of  10  grs. 
in  f3iv  of  water  and  f3j  of  pyroligneous  acid, 
when  decomposed  by  f  Jj  of  concentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  on  brisk  agitation  a 
coherent  mass,  weighing  when  dry  10  gra.,  and 
entirely  soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid.**  (P.  E.) 
**  It  melts  by  heat,  and  if  more  strongly  urged,  is 
totally  disHipatcd.*'  (P.  L.)  It  is  a  most  drradful 
poison,  speedily  producing  tetanus  and  death. 
Dose  of  strychnia  and  its  salts,  one-twentieth  to 
one-sixteenth  of  a  gr.,  gradually  and  cautiously 
mcreased  till  it  afllects  the  muscular  system ;  in 
paralysis,  tic  douloureux.  See  It  is  also  used  ex- 
teniailv.  ^  gr.  at  a  time. 

STVRAX,  STRAINED,  (FACTITIOrs.) 
Prep. —  1.  Balsaiii  of  Peru  1  lb. ;  buisaiii  of  tohi  4 
lbs.;  mix. — 2.  (luin  tuMizoin  H  Ilis. :  liquid  styrax 
6ilw.  ;  balsam  of  tulii  'A  Hm*.  ;  do.  of  IN-rii  i2  llw.  ; 
N.  S.  W.  yellow  gum  7  Ilw, ;  n»otifird  spirit  7  gul- 
louH  :  digest  with  fn^quent  agitation  for  a  fortniglit. 
strain  and  distil  olf  the  hpirit  i^alM>ut  5^  galls.,  till 
the  residue  has  a  propir  consistence.  Pnul.  :J  1 
lbs. — ',i.  (I urn  l>rnzoin  G  lbs. ;  guni  stynix  'A  lbs. ; 
balsjim  of  tolu  iJi  Win. :  Socotrine  alo**!*  i  II). ;  rec- 
tified hpirit  (J  gallK. ;  digest  and  distil  us  ia«t,  and 
add  to  the  product  balsam  of  Peru  IJ  oz. ;  olive  oil 
4  oz. — I.  Liquid  storax  1  oz. ;  baisuin  of  tolu  '2  llw. ; 
recti  fled  spirit  q.  h. 

STYR.VCLN'K.  A  name  given  by  Simon  to  a 
crystalli/aMr  subHtanee  extracted  fn)iii  stnrax. 

SUBKRIN.  Cork  deprived  of  all  its  soluble 
mutter  by  the  Huccctwive  action  of  \vat»'r  aud  al- 
cohol. By  long  Iwiling  in  nitric  arid,  and  then 
evaporating  the  fluid  to  one  half,  it  yields  cr>stalH 
of  auhrrir  arid,  which  may  b**  purifii'd  by  ro-solu- 
tiun  and  crystullization.  Margaric  acid  tPMted  in 
the  same  way  also  yields  suberic  acid.  With  the 
buses  it  forms  sahs  called  tuleratrn^  many  of 
whirh  are  soluble. 

srcClMC  ACID.  Syn.  Volatilf  Salt  of 
Ambkr.  Ann  or  iwi.  Sal  Succini.  AcinrM 
SrcriMM,  (P.  Dj  Prep.  From  the  impun*  acid 
obtained  during  the  distillation  of  oil  of  amber,  by 
wrapping  it  in  bibulous  ]»uper  and  submitting  it  to 
strong  prewure,  to  remove  the  oil,  and  then  resub- 


liming  it  It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the 
ther  liquor  of  suberic  acid,  by  evaporation  and  di- 
gesting the-  resulting  crystals  in  ether,  to  rt* mam 
suberic  acid.  Succinic  acid  forms  salts  with  the 
bases  termed  tuccinatet.'^Suceinmte  of  amwmnU 
is  used  as  a  test  for  iron* — Succiuamide  is  tonned 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  water  on  succinic  ether; 
•—■bimrcinamidet  by  heating  anhydrous  surcmie 
acid  in  dry  gaseous  ammonia. — SMcrimone  »  ai 
oily  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  succiuic  acid  with 
lime.  Dose.  5  to  30  gra.  as  an  antispasmodic  aad 
diuretic.     Seldom  used. 

SUET.  Syn.  Srvim  ;  Sebum,  (Lat.)  Thw  ii 
prepared  from  tlie  fat  of  the  loins  of  the  sheep  or 
bullock,  by  melting  it  bv  a  gentle  beat^ — Mutiom 
ttuet  (Sevum,  P.  L.,  (at,  P.  JS.,  Adeps  uviiloi. 
P.  D.,  Sevum  ovillum.  Do.  prvparatum)  is  usrd  is 
medicine  as  the  basis  of  several  ointments,  ccraieii 
and  jplastera. 

SUET,  MEULOT.  Syn.  Setum  Meuloh. 
Prep.  Suet  8  lbs. ;  melilot  leaves  2  lbs. ;  bmi  till 
crisp  and  strain.  Used  by  farrieis,  and  to  make 
melilot  plaster. 

SUGAR.  Syn.  Slcrc,  (Ft.)  Zuckbr.  Gn.. 
Sacciiari'm,  {Lat.)  T\w  properties  and  ums  if 
sugar  are  too  well  known  to  require  descnptMO. 
It  constitutes  the  sweet  portion  of  animal  aad 
vegetable  substances.  The  sugar  consumed  ■ 
England  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  sujsir 
cane.  A  similar  ^lecies  of  sugar,  but  of  inl'rnar 
quality,  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  brri  -riMl 
and  sugar  maple.  There  are  also  other  kuid*  of 
sugar  procured  from  grapes  and  other  n|ie  iruiC* 
{j^rape  sugar ^)  from  milk,  {sugar  of  mitk,  in<B 
manna,  {mannitet)  from  mushrooms,  liquonce  rool, 
&4i.;  aud  from  glue,  fecula,  sawdust,  &c..  h\  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Can^,  Lfft.  aad 
maple  sugars  pOKsess  the  greatest  swt-«-lvBiag 
power,  which  is  UMire  than  double  tliat  oi  ibr 
other  varieties. 

I      Pur.  Sugar  is  larjrely  adulterated.     Pun    luje 

and  beet  sugars  may  Ik*  known  b\  tlu-ir  i^i  .'.i*» 

bending  the  lumiuous  rays  in  cin-iunpolarifatioB 

to  tht'   right,  whereas  gra))e   nud  tVcul  i   »u::4i> 

•  lN>nd  it  to  the  left.     Pure  eaue  sugar  huijt  •:  .j  s 

.  solution  of  caustic  pota&sa  reniaiiis  eolurl'-M*.  ti..t  c 

starch  sugar  is  present   the    liquid   turiL"  ic-'wa 

!   Chevallier.; — A  filteri'd  solutictn  of  33  gn*.  u!  >  oar 

or  b<>et  sugar  in  1  oz.  of  water,  mixed  wiih  'A  gtK 

'.  of  pure  caustic  |Kitassa,  and  then  agitatt-d  with  li 

I  grK  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  close  veiw«-l.  n-iii-usf 

clear,  even  after  the  la|iHe  of  several  da\!»;  !■.•:  R 

starch  sugar  is  present,  a  red  precipitate  is  i<ini:'C 

j  after  some  time,  and  if  present  iu   coiMUrrjH^ 

I  quantity,  the  cop|K>r  will  b«  wholly  rouvirtt  c  jic 

I  oxide  within  !24  huurs ;  the  solution  firrt  tiirtir  Nx 

'  or  green,  and  then  entirely  loses  its  cuIi^r      C 

'  Krantz.)      Of  late  yean   nuMHt  sugar   ha?  r«<ffi 

\  largely   adulteratin]  with  the  sweet   Witst*'  ir.:.t)r 

(solution  of  glycyrrhine;  uf  the  stearioc  i:i..iit.;jc- 

tories :  but  this  fraud  may  lie  detected  b>  li.'  .:i- 

fr'rior  sweetness,  and  by  the  moist  and  diR}  ap- 

{K'arance  of  such  sugar. 

Sl'G.\R.  ALl'M.  Syn.  Aumex  SAnini- 
MM.  Prep.  Powdf*red  alum  made  inti>  rtt»»» 
sugar-loaves,  with  white  of  egg  aud  rust'-WAlfr 
('aril  to  make  an  astringent  wash. 

SI(;AR,  HARLEY.  iVrf*.— l.  Sallrwi  i2 
giB. ;  hoi  water  q.  s. ;  infuse  till  ooloredr  stmo,  sM 
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white  BQgar  1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  full  candy  height ^  or 
that  state  called  "  crack"  or  **  crackled  sugar" 
when  2  or  3  drops  of  clear  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 
must  be  added,  the  pan  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
set  for  a  minute  in  cold  water  to  prevent  its  burn- 
ing ;  after  which  the  sugar  must  be  poured  out  on 
an  oiled  marble  slab,  and  either  cut  into  pieces,  or 
rolled  into  cylinders  and  twisted  as  usual.  1  drop 
of  oil  of  citron  will  flavor  a  considerable  quantity. 
Essence  of  bergamotte  or  lemons  may  also  be  used. 
*»*  White  barley  tugmr  is  made  with  a  decoction 
ef  barley  instead  of  water,  or  starch  is  added  to 
whiten  it 

SUGAR,  BOILING  OR  CANDYING.  Proe. 
Take  any  quantity  of  well  clarified  and  perfectly 
transparent  sirup,  and  boil  it  until  it  has  arrived  at 
a  weak  candy  height  This  is  known  by  dipping 
tb6  skimmer  into  the  sugar,  and  touching  it  be- 
tween the  forefinger  and  uiumb ;  and  immediately 
on  <^ning  them  a  small  thread  will  be  observed 
drawn  between,  which  will  crystallize  and  break, 
and  remain  in  a  drop  on  the  thumb,  which  will  be 
a  sign  of  its  gaining  some  degree  of  smoothness. 
Boil  it  again,  and  it  will  draw  into  a  larger  string ; 
it  is  now  called  bloom  eugar^  and  must  be  boiled 
longer  than  in  the  former  process.  To  try  its  for- 
wardness, dip  again  the  skimmer,  shaking  off  the 
aogar  into  the  pan ;  then  blow  with  the  mouth 
strongly  through  the  holes,  and  if  certain  bladders 
go  through,  it  has  acquired  the  second  degree :  to 
prove  if  the  liquid  has  arrived  at  the  state  called 
feathered  sugar ^  redip  the  skimmer,  and  shake  it 
overlhe  pan,  then  give  it  a  sudden  flirt  behind, 
and  the  sugar  will  fly  off  like  feathers.  It  now 
arrives  at  the  state  called  crackled  sugar;  to 
obtain  which  the  mass  must  be  boiled  longer  than 
in  the  preceding  degree ;  then  dip  a  stick  in  it, 
and  put  it  directly  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  draw 
i^the  sugar  which  hangs  to  the  stick  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  if  it  turns  hard  and  snaps,  it  has  acquired 
the  proper  degree  of  cryRtallization  ;  if  otherwise, 
boil  it  again  until  it  acquires  that  brittleness.  The 
lait  stage  of  refining  this  article  is  called  carmel 
migar ;  to  obtain  which  it  must  be  boiled  longer 
Ihim  ia  any  of  the  preceding  methods  ;  prove  it  by 
dipping  a  stick  first  into  the  sugar,  and  then  into 
cold  water,  and  the  moment  it  touches  the  latter, 
it  will,  if  matured,  snap  like  glass.  It  has  now 
arrived  at  a  full  candy  height.  Be  careful  that 
the  fire  is  not  too  fierce,  as  by  flaming  up  against 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  it  will  bum  and  discolor  the 
aogar.  The  boiling  is  best  conducted  by  steam 
beat  *«*  Any  flavor  or  color  may  be  given  to 
tbe  candy  by  adding  the  essences  or  coloring  mat- 
tar  to  the  sirup  before  boiling.  (See  Cake  Stains, 
p.  153.) 

SUGAR  CANDY.  Sytu  Saochaeum  Can- 
wsu.  Prep.  Sugar  crystallized,  by  the  saturated 
nrup  being  left  in  a  very  warm  place,  from  90  to 
I W  Fahr.,  and  the  shootmg  promoted  by  placmg 
fiticks,  or  a  net  of  threads,  at  small  distances  from 
aaeh  other  in  the  liquor ;  it  is  also  deposited  from 
oompound  sirups,  and  does  not  seem  to  retain 
any  of  the  foreign  substances  with  which  they 
were  loaded  ;  it  may,  however,  be  colored  red  by 
means  of  cochineal.  The  differences  of  color  and 
quality  arise  from  the  purity  of  the  sugar  employed 
to  make  the  sirup.  Chiefly  used  as  a  sweetmeat, 
and  being  longer  m  diaMlving  than  sugar,  in  coughs 


to  keep  the  throat  moist ;  it  ifl  also  blown  into  the 
eye,  as  a  very  mild  escharotic  in  films  or  dimness 
of  that  organ. 

SUGAR,  GRAPE.  Syn.  Glucose.  Diabetic 
SuoAE.  Starch  Sugae.  Sugar  of  Fruits. — 
Prep.  1.  {From  grape  juice.)  See  page  345. — ^3. 
FrcMR  dried  raisins.)  Pound  them,  wash  with 
cold  alcohol,  press,  dissolve  the  cake  ia  water,  and 
proceed  as  last — 3.  From  diabetic  urine,  by  evap- 
oration, washing  the  mass  in  cold  alcohol,  redissolv- 
ing  in  water,  and  crystallizing^— 4.  {From  starch.) 
Starch  100  parts ;  water  400  parts ;  sulphuric  acid  1 
to  10  parts ;  boil  for  35  or  40  hours,  adding  water  to 
make  up  for  evaporation ;  then  saturate  the  acid  with 
lime  or  chalk,  and  evaporate.  Under  pressure,  the 
conversion  is  produced  much  quicker.  Prod,  105 
parts.  (See  Fermentation.) — 5.  (From  woody 
fibre.)  Shreds  of  linen  or  paper  12  parts ;  strong 
sulphuric  acid  17  do.,  (Braconnot ; — 5  of  acid  and 
1  of  water,  Vogel ;)  mix  in  the  cold  ;  in  24  hours 
dilute  with  water,  and  boil  for  10  hours ;  then  neu- 
tralize with  chalk,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  and 
set  the  vessel  aside  to  crystallize.  Prod.  114^  of 
the  weight  of  the  rags.  Sawdust,  glue,  dec.,  also 
yield  grape  sugar  by  like  treatment. 

SUGAR,  LEMON.  Syn.  Portable  Lemon- 
ADE.  Saccharum  Limonatum.  Prep.  Sugar  4 
lbs. ;  tartaric  acid  3  oz. ;  essence  of  lemons  i  oz. 
Used  to  make  lemonade,  Slc. 

SUGAR  OF  MILK.  Syn.  Saccharum  Lac- 
Tia  Lactine.  Prep.  Evaporate  clarified  whey 
till  it  crystallizes,  and  purify  the  crystals  by  diges- 
tion with  animal  chart^  and  repeated  cr>'stalliza- 
tion. 

SULPHATE.  Syn.  Sulphas,  {Lat.)  A  saline 
compound  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  base.  The 
soluble  sulphates  may  all  be  recognised  by  yield- 
ing a  heavy,  white  precipitate,  with  chloride  of 
buium  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  which  is  insoluble  in 
acids  and  alkalis.  They  also  give  a  similar  pre- 
cipitate with  the  corresponding  salts  of  lime.  An 
insoluble  sulphate  may  be  tested  by  mixing  it  with 
3  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda, 
(both  in  fine  powder,)  exposing  the  mixture  in  a 
platinum  crucjble  to  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour, 
dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  filtering,  neutralising 
the  free  alkali  with  acetic  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  applying  the  reagents  as  before,  when  an  in- 
soluble white  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The 
sulphates  of  baryta«  tm,  antimony,  bismuth,  lead, 
and  mercury,  are  insoluble;  those  of  strontia, 
lime,  zirconia,  yttria,  and  silver,  venr  sparingly 
soluhU  ;  the  other  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water. 
Mixed  with  c&arcoal,  and  heated  to  redness,  a 
metallic  sulphuret  remains. 

SULPHOCYANIC  ACID.     See  Htdrosul- 

PHOCYANIC  ACID. 

SULPHOVINIC  ACID.  Syn.  OBnothionic 
Agio.  ETHEREo-SuLpmiRio  do.  Bisulphate  of 
Oxide  of  Ethule.  Prep.  Mix  equal  weights  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  and,  in  half  an  hour, 
add  as  much  carbonate  of  lead  as  acid  employed  ; 
filter,  when  a  solution  of  sulphovinic  acid  wiO  be 
obtamed.  This,  combined  with  the  bases,  fonns 
^Its  called  sulphovinates,  which  may  be  purified 
by  re-solution  and  ciystallization.  (See  Ether.) 

SULPHOCYANOGEN.  Syn.  Bibulphuret 
OF  Ctanogrn.  a  light,  insoluble,  deep  yellow 
powder,  discovered  by  Debig,  and  obtained  by  sat- 
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urating  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  metallic  sul- 
phocyanide  with  chlorine,  or  by  heating  it  with 
nitric  acid.     (See  HrDRoeuLPHOCYANic  Acid.) 

SULPHUR.  Syn,  Brimvtonb.  Sounu5,(^.) 
ScHWEPEL,  (Ger.)  Sulphur,  (Laf.)  This  aub- 
etance  is  imported  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  is  a 
yolcanic  prodaction.  Its  general  properties  are 
well  known.  It  is  an  undecompounded  substance 
or  chemical  element  With  oxygen  it  unites  to 
form  oil  of  vitriol  and  tulphuroua  add,  and  with 
the  metabs  to  form  mlpkur^U. — Subumed  Sul- 
phur, {Flovera  of  Sulphur,  Flore*  Sulphuri$, 
Sulphur  »ublimatutn,  P.  L.  and  E.,)  is  prepared 
by  subliming  sulphur  in  iron  vessels.  It  is  ordered 
to  be  wash^  with  water,  and  dried,  (Sulphur  lo- 
turn,  P.  D.) — Stick,  Roll,  or  Canb  Sulphur 
(Sulphur  in  bacculia.  Do,  in  rotulit.  Do.  rotun- 
dum)  is  melted  sulphur  cast  in  moulds. — Sulphur 
VivuM  is  crude  native  sulphur.  Dote.  As  an  al- 
terative i  dr. ;  as  a  purgative  1  to  3  drs. 

Pur.,  Ueeti,  ^c.  **  Pure  sublimed  sulphur  totally 
evaporates  at  a  heat  of  600^  F.  When  washed 
with  water,  it  (the  liquid)  does  not  alter  the  color 
of  litmus."  (P.  L.)  Sulphur  is  taken  in  various 
chronie  skin  diseases,  pulmonary,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  affections,  and  as  a  mild  purgative  in  piles, 
prolapsus  ani,  Slc  Externally,  it  is  extensively 
used  in  skin  diseases,  especially  the  itch,  for  which 
it  appears  a  specific. 

SULPHUR,  PRECIPITATED.  Syn,  Milk 
OF  Sulphur.  Hydrate  op  do.  Ijac  Sclphuris. 
Sulphur  Precipitatum.  Prep.  Sublimed  sulphur 
1  part ;  dry  slaked  lime  2  parts ;  water  8  to  12 
parts;  boil,  filter,  precipitate  by  muriatic  acid, and 
drain  ;  well  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate.  Reisem- 
bles  sublimed  sulphur  in  its  general  properties,  but 
is  much  paler,  and  in  a  finer  state  of  division. 

Remark».  The  precipitated  sulphur  of  the  shops 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  (plaster  of  Paris,)  owinnr  to  the  substitution 
of  sulphuric  for  muriatic  acid  in  the  above  process. 
This  fraud  is  detected  by  heating  a  little  of  the  suh- 
pected  sample  in  an  iron  npooii  or  shovel,  when  the 
sulphur  is  volatilized,  and  leaves  behind  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which,  wlien  mixed  with  water,  and 
gently  dried,  gives  the  amount  of  the  adulteration. 
A  still  simpler  plan  is  to  dimolvo  out  the  sulphur 
with  a  little  hot  oil  of  turpentine  or  liquor  of  po- 
tassa. 

SULPHUR,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Htpo- 
chlorite  op  Sulphur.  Sulphurib  Chloridum. 
Prep.  Spread  washed  sulphur  thinly  on  the  bottom 
of  a  wooden  box,  or  other  chamber,  and  pass  chlo- 
rine slowly  over  it  till  fully  saturated.  This  com- 
pound has  been  recommended  for  internal  use  by 
DerkKngi,  especially  in  old  gouty  afTections  com- 
bined with  pains  in  the  stomach  ;  and  also,  with  a 
salutar>'  efTect,  in  severe  nervous  fever,  when  it  is 
taken  diiwolved  in  ether,  in  doses  of  10  dropw,  with 
old  Hungary  wine.  It  is  used  externally  in  Pto- 
ria9i»  inretrrata. 

SULPIIURET.  Syn.  SirLniuRFTrM.  (Lat.) 
Sulphuretsare  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  elec- 
tro-positive or  inflammable  bodies.  They  are  either 
prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  metal  and 
sulphur,  in  equivalent  proportions,  in  a  covered 
crucible  ;  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  the  metallic  ox- 
ide and  sulphur ;  by  depriving  a  sulphate  of  the 
base  of  its  oxygen,  by  igniting  it  in  contact  with 
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charcoal ;  or  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  the 
sulphurated  hydrogen  or  a  soluble  metallic 
phuret  The  aulimurets  are  mostly  opaqoe, 
tie,  fusible,  ■emi-metallic  bodies ;  those  of  mercury 
and  arsenic  are  volatile,  and  thoae  of  the  alkalii 
and  the  earths  soluble  in  water.  The  same  pria- 
ciples  of  nomenclature  are  adopted  in  deecribtnjr 
the  snlphorets  as  are  employed  to  deagnate  the 
oxides  and  salts. 

SULPHURETS  OF  ANTIMONY— 1.  {St$- 
quitulphuret.  SulphureL  Antimtami  Srnqui- 
Bulphuretum,  P.  L.  ilii/tmontt  Suiphttretmm,  P. 
D.)  This  is  the  black  antimony  of  commerce.— 
2.  (Binlphuret.)  Fmmed  by  transmitting  sul- 
phureted  nydrogen  through  a  solation  of  antimooi- 
ous  acid,  m  muriatic  acid.  (Rose.)— 3.  (PeratiipAa- 
ret.)  A3  the  last,  but  employing  antimonic  actd 
(Rose.)  The  golden  sulphuret,  prepared  by  diMotv- 
ing  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  solphur,  in  a  solo, 
tion  of  potassa,  and  precipitating  br  an  acid,  ■ 
also  a  persulphuret  (Lieb^;.) — I.  (OxymlpkureL 
Antimonii  Oxytulphuretum,  P.  L.  Ami.  Sulpkm- 
return  Aureum  7  P.  E.  Sulphur  Amtimonimtmm 
Fu9eum,  P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Seeqnisnlpharrt 
of  antimony  5^!) ;  solution  of  pntaaii,  2  qaarts : 
water  2  gallons;  simmer  for  2  hour*,  f^oeallj 
stirring,  and  adding  water  to  supply  that  lost  by 
evaporation  ;  filter,  precipitate  with  dilute  solpba- 
ric  acid,  wash,  and  dry— 5.  (Golden  Smlphuret. 
By  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  and  deposite  its 
kermes  before  adding  the  acid.  This  ia  the  per- 
sulphuret 

Remark*.  The  oxysulphuret  of  the  pharmace- 
pcBia  is  a  deep  orange  red  powder,  **  totally  solabie 
in  nitromuriatic  acid,  emitting  eulphareted  hydra- 
gen."   (P.  L.)     It  is  **  tasteless;  twehre  times  its 


weight  of  muriatic  acid,  aided  by  heat,  diswilTW 
most  of  it,  fonning  a  colorieas  solution,  and  leav- 
ing a  little  sulphur."  (P.  E.)  The  oxysulpfaunt 
of  the  shops  has  a  brighter  coliH*  than  that  of  the 
pharmacopoeia,  and  is  made  by  boiling  sulphur 
along  with  the  sesquisulphuret,  at  the  imme  tune 
ujting  more  alkali.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  prnulphuni 
above  noticed.  (See  3  and  5.)  The  term  Gulden 
Sulphuret  is  wrongly  applied  by  the  Ed.  College. 
The  red  antimony  ore  of  mineraloini^s,  /ir^r. 
gla8»,  and  crocus  of  antimony^  and  Kermes  mis- 
era/,  are  also  oxysulphurets  of  antimony,  rar%'iaf 
chiefly  in  color  and  state  of  aggregation.  •«•  i>iy- 
sulphuret  of  antimony  P.  L.  is  alteratirr  in  dam 
of  1  to  4  gni. ;  emetic  in  doses  of  5  to  20  grs. ;  it 
is  given  in  skin  and  liver  diseases,  glandular  en- 
largements, rheumatism.  &c. 
SULPHURETED  HYDROGEN.    Syn.  Hi. 

DROSULPHURIC    AciD.      SuLPHOHYDRIC  AciD.      Hi- 

PATic  Gxa  A  gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  aad 
sulphur,  first  chemically  examined  by  Scheeie.  n 
1777.  Prep. — I.  Sesqutsulphuret  of  antimony  1 
part ;  strong  muriatic  acid,  4  or  5  parts  ;  mix  ui  a 
glass  retort,  apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  wai 
collect  the  evolved  gas,  either  over  mercur\'.  or  m 
bottira,  like  chlorine. — 2.  From  protosul phuret  «f 
iron  and  oil  of  ntriol,  diluted  with  4  or  5  parts  «f 
water. — 3.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  sulphuret  «f 
lime  or  potassium. 

Remarks.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  color1<« 
gas,  pontessing  a  powerful  oidor  of  rotten  eggv ;  if^ 
gr.  1-1912 ;  under  a  pressure  of  17  atmospheres,  il 
50^  it  is  hquid ;  it  is  abaorbed  by  water,  foRiiif 
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wl^ureted  hydrogen,  or  kydromlphuric 
t  »  a  powerful  poisoii.  An  atmosphere 
Bg  l-1500th  of  this  gas  instantly  killed  a 
iid;  1-lOOOth  killed  a  large  dog,  and 
a  horw.  (Dupaytren  and  TMnanL)  Be- 
iderably  denser  than  air,  it  may  be  poured 

Sinerating  bottle  into  cavities,  a  scheme 
y  employed  by  M.  Th^nard  to  destroy 
heir  holes,  a  method  equally  applicable  to 
rmin.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  may  be  re- 
l  by  the  odor,  and  by  its  blackening  moist 
to  of  lead,  and  tarnishing  silver,  and  also 
recipitating  arsenious  acid  yellow,  tartar 
orange,  and  the  salts  of  lead  black.  It 
iine  compounds  with  the  alkalis,  and  the 
anned  Hydromlphates  or  Hydromlphu- 
^  it  precipitates  metallic  sulphurets  from 
I  of  most  of  the  metals ;  hence  its  value  as 
Air  containing  1  •20,000th  part  of  pure 
n  will  sensibly  blacken  a  piece  of  white 
loistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
eted  hydrogen  is  the  active  ingredient  in 
•AureoiM  mineral  waters, 
PUURIC  ACID.  Syn.  Oil  or  Vitriol. 
10  Acid.  Acid  Sdlphurique,  (jFV.) 
'kls&ure,  (oer.)  acidum  sulphdricum  ; 
KMJCUM,  {L€U.)  This  acid,  which  has  been 
erer  since  the  7th  century,  is  made  by 

the  fumes  arising  from  the  slow  combus- 
nilphur  into  contact  with  those  evolved 
nixture  of  nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol,  so  that 
wr  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the 
The  process  is  conducted  in  a  series  of 
liambers,  having  a  little  water  on  the  floor, 
t>  the  acid,  and  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
of  gas.  Sulphuric  acid  is  only  made  on 
b  scale.     Fuming,  or  Nordhausen  mlphu' 

is  made  by  distilling  calcined  sulphate  of 
in  earthen  retort.     By  heating  this  acid  in 

retort,  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  distils 

,  Uses,  ^c.  Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid 
te  crystalline  solid*  resembling  asbestos ; 
ses  aud  fumes  in  the  air ;  melts  at  66°  ; 
about  105°  ;  does  not  redden  dry  fj^mus 
ip.  gr.  1*97  at  78°. — Fuming  Sulphuric 
an  oily,  dark  brown,  fuming  liquid  ;  sp.  gr. 
JL  OP  Vitriol  {Acidum  Sulphuricum,.  r. 
,  A.  Sulph,  Venale,  P.  D.)  is  a  coloriess, 
,  acrid,  and  corrosive  liquid,  the  general 

*  of  which  are  well  known.  Its  sp.  gr.  at 
lid  never  be  greater  than  1'8455,  or  less 
40.  It  is  immediately  colored  by  contact 
;anic  matter.  "  It  is  free  from  color ;  sp. 
I ;  what  remains  after  the  acid  is  distilled 
■i,  does  not  exceed  ^^  part  of  its  weight 
sulphuric  acid  is  scarcely  colored  by  sul- 
1  hydr^en."  (P.  L.)  "  DUuted  with  ito 
ome  of  water,  only  a  scanty  muddiness 
nd  no  orange  fumes  escape.'*  (P.  E.)  The 
eial  acid  frequently  contains  nitrous  acid, 
and  saline  matter.  The  first  may  be  re- 
y  adding  about  1^  grs.  of  sugar  to  each  fluid 
•f  the  acid,  heated  to  nearly  its  boiling 
id  continuing  the  heat  till  the  dark  color 
iroduced  shall  have  disappeared,  when  it 

•  distilled  ;  the  second,  by  adding  a  little 
it  of  barium,  or  copper-foil,  to  the  acid, 
I  the  mixture  well,  and  after  repose  de« 


canting  and  distilling ;  the  last  is  removed  by  sun* 
pie  re<^cation.  The  distillation  is  most  conve* 
niently  conducted,  on  the  small  scale,  in  a  glass 
retort,  containing  a  few  platinum  chips,  and  heat* 
ed  by  a  sand-bath  or  gas  flame,  rejecting  the  first 
f§ss  that  comes  over.  (P.  E.)  The  capacity  of 
the  retort  should  be  4  to  8  times  as  great  as  the 
volume  of  the  acid,  and  connected  with  a  large 
tubular  receiver,  by  a  loosely-fitting  glass  tube,  4 
feet  long  and  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  re^ 
ceiver  2iould  not  be  surrounded  with  cold  water. 
(Ure.)  Fragments  of  glass  may  be  substituted  for 
platina.  The  redistilled  acid  is  coloriess  ;  density 
1*845,  (1*842,  Ure  ;)  "  dilution  causes  no  muddi- 
ness ;  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  shows  no  redden- 
ing at  the  line  of  contact  when  poured  over  it'* 
(P.  E.)  Sulphuric  acid  is  largely  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  from  its  superior  affinity  to  disengage 
most  of  the  other  acids  firom  their  saline  combina- 
tions. In  the  diluted  state  it  is  used  in  medicine. 
When  swallowed,  it  acts  as  a  corrosive  poiscm. 
The  antidotes  are  chalk,  whiting,  magnesia,  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potash,  mixed  with  water,  or  any 
bland  diluent  The  tests  for  sulphuric  acid  have 
been  already  noticed.     (See  Sulphate.) 

Estim.  The  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  is  most 
correctly  ascertained  by  its  power  of  saturating 
bases ;  but  in  commerce  it  is  usually  determined 
from  its  sp.  gr.   See  Acidimetet. 

Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Dry 
Sulphuric  Acid  in  100  parts  of  the  Dilute  Acid 
at  different  Densities,  by  Dr.  Ure. 


Liquid. 

8p.  Gr. 

Dry. 

Liq. 
67 

8i».  Gr. 

Dry. 

100 

1*8485 

81-54 

1-5648 

54-63 

99 

1*8475 

80-72 

66 

1-5503 

53*82 

98 

1*8460 

79-90 

65 

1*5390 

53-00 

97 

1*8439 

7909 

64 

1*5280 

52*18 

96 

1*8410 

78-28 

63 

1*5170 

51-37 

95 

1-8376 

7.7*46 

62 

1*5066 

50-55 

94 

1*8336 

76-65 

61 

1*4960 

49*74 

93 

1-8290 

75-83 

60 

1-4860 

48-92 

92 

1-8233 

75-02 

59 

1-4760 

48-11 

91 

1*8179 

74*20 

58 

1-4660 

47-29 

90 

1-8115 

73*39 

57 

1-4560 

46*48 

89 

1-8043 

72*57 

56 

1-4460 

45*66 

88 

1-7962 

71*75 

55 

1-4360 

44*85 

87 

1*7870 

70-94 

54 

1-4265 

44*03 

86 

1-7774 

70-12 

53 

1-4170 

43*22 

85 

1*7673 

69-31 

52 

1-4073 

42*40 

84 

1-7570 

68*49 

51 

1-3977 

41*58 

83 

1-7465 

67-68 

50 

1-3884 

40-77 

82 

1*7360 

66*86 

49 

1-3788 

39-95 

81 

1*7245 

6605 

48 

1-3697 

39-14 

80 

1-7120 

6523 

47 

1-3612 

38*32 

79 

1*6993 

64*42 

46 

1*3530 

37*51 

78 

1-6870 

63*60 

45 

1-3440 

36-69 

77 

1*6750 

62*78 

44 

1-3345 

35-88 

76 

1*6630 

61-97 

43 

1-3255 

35-06 

75 

1-6520 

6115 

42 

1-3165 

34-25 

74 

1-6415 

60-34 

41 

1-3080 

33-43 

73 

1-6321 

59-52 

40 

1-2999 

32*61 

72 

1-6204 

58-71 

39 

1*2913 

31-80 

71 

1-6090 

57*89 

38 

1*2826 

30-98 

70 

1-5975 

57-08 

37 

1-2740 

30-17 

69  1  1*5868 

56-26 

36  1  1-2654 

2a-35 

68 

i  1-5760 

55-45 

35 

\  1-2572 

I  da-^ 

IT.iL.  conliDoed.] 

Lk. 

H.G.. 

Dtt. 

u«. 

SB.  Or._ 

Drr. 

34 

1-3490 

27-73 

17 

1-1165 

13-86 

33 

1-3409 

26-91 

16 

1-1090 

13-05 

n 

1-3334 

26^)9 

15 

1-1019 

is^a 

31 

i-2aeo 

35-38 

14 

1-0953 

11-60 

30 

1-21M 

34-46 

13 

1-0887 

10-41 

aa 

1-2108 

23-65 

la 

1-0809 

97B 

98 

1-3033 

22-83 

1-0743 

8-97 

27 

1-1956 

3»01 

10 

1-0683 

8-15 

36 

MS76 

31-30 

9 

1-0614 

7-34' 

35 

1-1793 

30-38 

8 

1-0544 

6-53 

34 

M706 

19-57 

7 

1-9477 

5-71 

33 

1-1636 

18-75 

6 

1-0405 

4-89 

33 

11549 

17-94 

5 

10336 

4-oe 

3] 

M480 

1712 

4 

1-0368 

3-36 

SO 

11410 

16-31 

3 

1-030S 

2-446 

19 

11330 

1549 

9 

1-0140 

163 

IS 

1-1346 

14-68 

1-0074 

0-8154 

SWE 

fheatin;  ■  miiUm  of  100  putt  of  Hack  andi 
□mnfuuao  uid  13  or  14  paitt  of  snlphDr  in  ■ 
IsH  niton.  Tba  gu  ■hoold  bs  oollectvd  one 
icuiy,  or  ncciTed  inlo  water  wboo  it  Scam 
I  aeid.    Water  abaoilM  30  liM 


SULPHURIC  ACID.  (DILUTE.)  Syit 
SrtaiT  or  Vitkiol.  Vitriol  to  clejui  CorrEi. 
SriHrruBViTRiou.  Do.  do.  tenuis.  Aoiduk  Sdl- 
mtriicua  Dildtith.  (P.  I.  E.  Jt  D.)  Prtp. — I. 
(P.  L.)  Sulphuric  acid  f  Jm>  ;  dMilled  water 
fjxivn;  mix.  Sp.  gt.  1-11.— 3.  (P.  E.)  Snl- 
pfcuric  acid  f  Jj  ;  walet  fjiiij  ;  mix.  Sp.  p.  1-OBG. 
—3.  [P.  D.)  Acid  1  part ;  water  7  do.  Sp.  gi. 
1-084 — 4.  (Hmry'ii.]  Stnmg  acid  diluted  to  &r 
tp.  p-  I'lSS.  Haj  the  lanie  mtnrating  power  as 
lus  miuialic  and  oilrie  acid.  Vted  for  sHaya. — 5. 
{Cmnmn  Elixir  tf  Vilrial.)  WaUr  acidulated 
with  aQ  of  vHtitd  q.  ■.  to  render  it  pratefuL 

Remarki.  (Zj  of  the  dilute  acid,  P.  L-i  weighs 
60-7  ™.,  aaluratea  28  pa.  of  cry«taljiied  caibonnti' 
of  soda,  and  contaios  9^  grs.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  oi  T-V 
grg.  of  dry  sulphuric  acid.  Do»e.  10  to  30  drops 
diluted  trilh  water,  as  a  lefrigeranl,  to  check  pro- 
fuse penpiraliou,  in  skin  diwsses  to  relieve  tbr 
itching,  in  dj-spepsia,  Slc,  ;  it  is  slsa  used  exter- 

"'sULPHURIC  ACID,  (AROMATIC.)  Syn 
Eliiih  of  Viraioi.  Acid  do.  do.  Aciduh  bul- 
rBURicuM  *aoiiiTic™,  (p.  E-  &.  D.)  Prep—l. 
(F.  E.)  Oil  of  Tilriol  f  |iii«B ;  rectified  spirit  1^ 
pint*;  mix,  add  powdered  cinnamoa  Jin;  pow- 
dered gim^r  Sj ;  dlgwt  for  6  days,  and  filter. — 3. 
(P.  I-  1746.)  Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon 
fj]n-j;  Bulphutic  acid  Jiv;  mix,  and  filter^-3. 
iWholttaU.)  CompoQud  tincture  of  cinuamon  1 
gallou  ;  oil  of  vitriol  I  lb. ;  mix,  and  in  a  week  fiU 
ter.     Date.  10  lo  30  dropa,  in  the  same  cawa  at 


SULPHURIC    ACID,     (ALCOHOLIZED.;    DaowiaiKO. 


jld  by  iU  enporatioa.    WA 

ine  DOKa  lUlptiurDU  acid  fuma  nJU  called  Sn- 
rHtras,  {nilphit,  LaL)  Uf.  To  Uoach  db 
woollens,  straw,  &«.,  and  to  reaMT*  TOfetiUi 
■tains  and  iron-mooldi  thim  linsn. 

SUMACH.  This  dye-stnff  ia  dud  J  and  ■  a 
■uhalilute  for  galls.  With  a  mocdant  of  acetilt 
of  iron,  it  gives  gra^  or  black  ;  with  tin  or  aeitA 
of  alomina,  yeUaic  ,-  and  with  anlphals  of  ime  a 
yellowiah  brown  ;  alone  it  givea  a  gnonidi  Cswi* 

SUPPOSITOEY.  Sfn.  SiirKmrttnimt,lLiL. 
from  tub,  under,  and  ^no,  lo  place.)  A  mediBat 
placed  in  the  rectum  isr  the  purpoae  of  icmsisisf 
there,  and  diMolving  gnulnally.  The  mads  of  [>*■ 
portioning  the  doses  lue  been  nolieed  ui  tb*  aitick 
Eremi. 

SUPPOSITORY  FOE  WOEM8.  Sn  Sw 
urmELMurrtcuH.  Prrp.  (Swe<UMiT.)  AkesScr; 
common  salt  3iij  ;  flour  Sj  ;  hoiMy  q.  ■.  to  make  s 
stiff  mas ;  divide  into  proper-shaped  pJBoes  wa^ 
ing  15  grs.  each.     One  to  be  naed  after  a  sWaL 

SUPPOSITORY  FOR  PILES.      Sy^   Sn. 

iUHOUUiaiDlLE.  8.  SEDITTVOM.  Prep—l.  (B- 
lis.)  Powdered  c^umSgia.;  soap  10  na.;  mil. 
— 3.  Powdered  otHum  3  gn- ;  Snely-powdeied  gib 
10  gn.;  spermaceti  cerate  3j  ;  inii^ — 3.  Eitiicti 
of  0[Hum  and  stramonium,  of  each  1  gr.;  coco 
ndt  butler  3ij ;  mix.     Uttd  when  the  pile*  an 

SUPPOSITORY,  PURGATIVE.  Sya.  Srr. 
ciTfUETicuH.— 1.  Soap  3j  ;  elatedum  2  gn.;  mil. 
As  a  strong  purf&-~a.  (Nieman.)  Soap  Sij ;  com. 
mou  salt  3j  ;  honey  q.  s. ;  mix.    As  a  mild  calbsnic- 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION,  (/™w  hng- 
ing-).  In  cases  where  a  body  ■  ftound  in  a  ns- 
pended  stale,  and  life  is  seemingly  eitincl,  IbP 
chief  remedy  coosista  in  cupping  tlw  temple*  •> 
opening  the  jugular  vein,  and  so  relieviog  the  besd 
aC  the  blood  which  accumulatea  in  it*  snpetfiol] 
veiiB  in  coosequeace  of  the  Ugature.  When  tba 
body  is  cold,  &oni  having  been  loa^  snspeiidfd, 
fhction,  and  Ibe  other  mean*  naed  for  reatormg  tte 
animal  heat  in  drowned  persons,  should  be  llkewia 
molted  to.  Electricity  or  galTinimi  may  sto 
be  of  service.     See  Ajiijutiox,  ■  * 


(P 


Cod.)     See  Ew  de  Rasei. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Acinua  »ui- 
FHcaosuH.  This  acid  is  fnely  evoUed  in  the  gase- 
ous form  when  lulphnr  is  burnt  in  air  or  dry  oxy- 
gen, snd  when  the  mvtals  are  digested  in  hot  sul- 
phuric  acid  ;  and,  mixed  with  carbonic  acid,  when 
chips  of  wood,  cork,  and  sawdust,  are  treated  in 
tbe  same  way.  '  The  pure  acid  i*  best  obliilned  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  copper  or  mercury  ; 
but  for  tbe  purposes  of  the  arts,  the  cbeapr-r  meth- 
ods may  bo  employed.  According  to  Berthior, 
ver^tpon  snlphuToua  acid  may  be  ftvely  cbtamed  I 


8WE1NFURTH  GREEN.  Sy«.  Test  m 
Mms.  ViEHKx  GsEEN.  Prfp^-1.  Acetate  tt 
c(f  per  and  arsentODS  acid,  equal  parU ;  dinohe 
each  separately  in  tbe  least  possible  qoantilyef 
boiling  water,  mix  ;  an  olive  gmu  precipitat*  ftUs, 
which  is  a  good  permanent  color  ;  but  which,  ^ 
boiling  the  liquor  from  5  to  B  minutes,  changes  10  a 
dense  granular  superb  green  powder. — 3.  Imtesd^ 
of  boiling  the  solution  containing  the  preclpUsU- 
let  It  coo]  and  stand  for  several  hours,  till  the  pow- 
der Bssumei  a  granular  and  beautiful  tint— 3. 
(Kastnei.)  Arsenioua  acid  8  lbs-,  dissolved  mmler 
as  before ;  verdigtis  9  m  10  lUn  USami  tbro*^ 
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water  at  190°  and  tha  pap  paB«l  through  a  Bieve ; 

Slide  till  the  raictiDn  of  the  iiigredienta  produces 
Ibe  proper  ahadc. — 1.  Dieeat  Scheele'a  gnen  in 
mcPtic  ucid.  *■*  A  very  fine  green  pigment.  The 
u>p  of  more  snenic  turoi  it  on  the  yellowiiih  green, 
■nd  boiling  it  with  ■  amalt  quantity  of  potash  tskei 
eff  the  blue  color.  The  veael  in  vbich  the  miied 
liquida  are  Kt  a>ide  ihould  be  coTcred  to  preTeot  a 
pnmatare  cryilalliiatioD  on  Ibeiurface.  Schttte'i 
fretn  is  akao  commonlif  lold  oikder  the  name  of 

SYDENHAM'8  LENITIVE.   Prep.  Coam- 


'no.  Coar 
ly-powdered  thabatb  3iij ;  temarinda  Jij  ;  aer 
JH ;  coriander  seeda  3ij ;    bixting '    -' 


flUaoi 

SYNAFTASE.  Syn.  EarruiHi.  The  while 
put  of  (weet  and  bHIer  almond*,  which  ■  aotubie 
in  water.  Amygdnline  cODTCrts  it  into  oil  of  bitter 
almontk,  imd  prusic  acid.  17  gra.  of  amygdaline 
diaMlved  in  f  Jj  of  an  emulnon  of  sweet  almoods, 
yield  ■  liquid  coataiuing  1  gr.  of  anhydroui  hydro- 
«anic  acid,  vhieli  don  not  require  to  be  dintilled. 
"FhiM  ■olulioD  haa  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
dilute  pruHie  acid  aud  bitter  ulinond  water.  100 
gra.  of  BinygdKline  yield  47  gn.  of  raw  oil,  and  50 
gn.  of  anbydnHW  hydracyanic  acid.     (Liebig.) 

SYLVIC  ACID.  Sgn.  fiavic  Acid.  A  ciys- 
lalline  aabrtance  eilmclcd  froui  roein  by  weak  al- 
cohol, and  purified  t^-  slrongRi  alcohol,  ll  ia  dia- 
lin^uished  from  pinic  acid  by  il«  iiuolubilily  in  cold 
Blcohol  qL  gr.  O-tJSS.  With  alkalis  it  fonns  salts 
called  ij/tvalti,  which  are  soluble  ia  Blcohol  and 


TALLOW  AND  OTHER  FATS  are  com- 
monly puri^ed  by  melting  theni  along  with  water, 
pawiDg  the  miied  fluids  tlinugh  a  (ieve,  and  let- 
ting the  wliole  cool  slowly,  when  a  cake  of  cleansed 
fat  is  obtaineiL — Anothtr  plan  m  to  keep  the  tal- 
low melted  for  some  lime,  along  with  about  Sg  of 
oil  of  vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water,  employing 
constant  agitation,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool 
■lowly  ;  Iben  to  remell  the  cake  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  hot  water,  and  to  wash  it  well Anolhtr 

method  m  to  Uow  Meom  tot  sonte  time  tlirough  the 
melted  fat.  By  either  Ihis  or  the  preceding  pro- 
cea  a  vjkite  liard  tallow  may  be  obtnined.  Some 
perioni  add  a  little  nitre  to  tha  mehed  fat,  and 
aAerwarda  a  little  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or 
if  bitulphate  of  potash.     Others  boil  the 
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hours  the  percolated  liquid  will  bo  found  divided 
Into  two  portions  ;  the  lower  and  heavier  beirig  ft 
watery  solution  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  upper  mn 
ethereal  solution  of  gallic  acid  and  coloring  nut- 
ter. Fresh  ether  must  be  puseed  through  the  pow- 
der aa  long  aa  the  lower  stratum  of  liquid  con- 
tinues to  augment.  The  two  fluids  are  now  sep- 
arated, and  after  the  heavier  one  has  been  w«U 
washed  with  ether,  it  is  gently  evaporated  to  dry- 
ne«  ;  preferably  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  or  over  sulphuric  acid.     Prod.  About  40). 

II.  To  a  hot  infusion  of  galls  add  a  few  dn^ 
of  sulphuric  acid,  agitate,  niter,  and  precipitate 
the  filtered  liquor  by  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 

clear,  precipilsle  with  strong  aulphutic  acid,  wash 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  preaa 
between  the  bids  of  bibulous  paper,  and  dinolTe 
in  pure  water ;  gradually  add  catboruite  of  lead, 
and  digest  till  the  sulpho-t annate  is  all  decom- 
posed, filter,  and  evaporate  ;  powder  the  dry  mam, 
digeat  in  ether,  and  evaporate  the  ethereal  boId- 
tion,  as  before. 

III.  Precipitate  an  infusion  of  galls  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  avoiding 


eoldvi 


n  dl- 


a  solution  of  bi 


well  with 


chromic  acid,  and  sflerwan 
water.     [See  Oil',  FixEp.) 

TANGHIMSE.  A  crystallSzabte  subrtance 
eitracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds  of  Tanj^nia 
Madagascailensia  after  the  fixed  oil  hai  been  re- 
moved by  preeaure.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  aleo- 
bol,  and  ether ;  bitter,  acrid,  and  poisonoua 

TANNIN.  Syn.  Tax.  T.itNic  Acii>.  Quek- 
cmn.vio  Acii>.  Tinkis,  (fV.)  GisnTOPT,  (Ger.) 
AouMTM  TaMHtcuH,  {Lai.)  A  peculiar  vegetable 
principle,  named  from  it*  power  of  ooavertiDg  tha 
dun*  of  aaimala  into  leather. 

Prrm  I.  By  perccdation,  in  a  close  veael,  from 
eannely  powdered  galb  and  sulphuric  ether,  that 
tm  baM  pnrlaarir  agitated  with  watu.    In  94 


lute  acetic  ncid,  filler,  precipitate  by  a 
lead,  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  suspend  it 
in  water,  decompose  it  by  aulphuretcd  hydrogen. 
and  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  in  vacuo  or  over 

Pnpi.,  Vttt,  ^c.  The  uses  of  tannin  in  the 
preparation  of  leather  are  well  known.     In  the 

pure  state  it  is  perfectly  white,  but  acquires  a  yel- 
low color  from  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  power- 
fully astringent,  reddens  vegetable  bluea,  and  by 
the  acttoa  of  beat  on  its  solution,  is  convorlcd  into 
ellagic,  gallic,  and  carboalc  acids.  When  heated 
in  tlie  dry  elate,  melugallie  and  pyrognllic  acids 
are  formed.  It  unites  with  the  haws  forming  salts 
called  tamiain,  which  are  chumcteriied  by  stri- 
king a  deep  black  with  the  jienults  of  iron,  (ink.) 
Tannic  acid  and  gelatin  are  iniituully  used  aa 
tests  of  each  other;  a  tfiick  flocculent  precipitate 
is  formed  when  ever -these  fubstances  meet  in  ao- 
lution.  When  s  solution  of  tannin  is  dropped  into 
another  of  gelatin,  thick  flocks  are  precipitated, 
but  redlesotve  when  heated  with  the  supematai)! 
fluid.  The  following  is  a  useful  and  simple  fbna 
for  preparing  this  test : — Infuse  I  ex.  of  pounded 
galb  iu  4  oz.  of  water  for  several  hours ;  strain 
with  pressure.  Add  to  the  turbid  fluid  Q  oi.  of 
common  sail,  and  alter.  Tbe  Eltrote  retains  it* 
trtUHparencv  and  power  of  precipitating  gelatin 
for  yeura.  (Cliem.  Gnx.)  Tannic  acid  is  occv 
■ionully  employed  as  un  aslrTngenl  in  medicine. 

1'ANTALUM.  Sy,,.  (-OLunlDU.  A  mo 
metal  discovered  by  Mr.  Halchet  in  1801  in  a 
mineral  from  Mawschusetts,  and  by  M.  Ekeberg 
in  1803  in  tantalite.  It  exists  in  mort  of  its  ore* 
in  combiuation  with  oxygen,  from  which  it  i*  wta- 
arated  by  fusing  the  ore  with  3  or  4  timea  ds 

weight  of  carbonate  of  j-~' .  disaolving  out  tbe 

residting  columbate  or  tantalate  of  potnaa  with 
water,  and  precipitating  by  a  mineral  acid.  The 
precipitate  is  hydraled  colamhie  or  tantalic  add. 
It  is  uisoluble  in  water,  but  readily  unitoa  with  the 
alkalis  forming  salt*  termed  ctlumbaitt  or  (infa- 
lalu,  which  are  ctyilalliiable-    ll  ■  solnble  in 
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hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  solaiion,  by  evaporation 
'at  76^,  deposites  crystals  of  terfluoride  of  Colum- 
hiuM, — Metallic  Columbium  w  beat  obtained  by 
heating  potaasiam  with  the  double  fluoride  of  po- 
tasBium  and  columbium  in  the  way  described  for 
siHcon.  (Berzelius.)  —  Oxide  of  Columbium  is 
formed  by  exposinji;  columbic  acid,  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal  and  luted,  for  4^  hours  to  an 
intense  heat  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and 
by  fusion  with  potash  or  nitre  is  converted  into 
columbic  acid. 

TARRAS.  Syn.  Terras.  A  volcanic  pro- 
duct resembling  puzzolene  that  imparts  to  mortar 
the  property  of  hardening  under  water.  Several 
other  argillo-ferruginous  minerals  possess  the  same 
power,  and  are  used  under  this  term. 

TARTAR,  AMMONIATED.  Syn.  Tar- 
TRATE  OF  Potash  and  Ammonia.  Ammonio-tar- 
TRATE  op'Potasba.  Prep.  Neutralize  a  solution 
of  cream  of  tartar  with  ammonia,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.  Very  soluble  in  water.  A  favorite 
laxative  on  the  Continent  This  is  frequently 
called  soluble  cream  of  tartar. 

TARTAR,  BORAXATED.  Syru  Soluble 
Cream  op  Tartar.  Borotartrats  op  Potassa. 
Tartarus  boraxatus.  Cremor  Tartari  solubi- 
Lis.  Tartris  boraxata  Potasrs  ET  SoDiB.  Po- 
tasra  BOROTARTkAs.  PrsD.— 1.  Borax  2  lbs.; 
cream  of  tartar  5  lbs. ;  both  in  powder ;  dissolve 
m  water,  and  evaporate^ — 2.  (P.  Cod.)  Cream  of 
tartar  Jiv;  boracic  acid  ^;  boiling  water  lb.  ij; 
diasolve,  evaporate  without  boiling,  dry  in  a  stove, 
and  powder.  A  popular  laxative  on  the  Conti- 
nent 

TARTAR  EMETIC.  Syru  Tartarized  An- 
timony. Stibllted  Tartar.  Antimonio-tar- 
TRATE  OF  Potash.  Potassio-tartrate  op  Anti- 
mony. PoTAssiE  Antimonio-tartras.  Tartarus 
BMETicus,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Antihomum  tartariza- 
TUM,  (P.  L.  1788,  1824,  and  P.  E.)     Antimomi 

rOTASSIO-TARTRAS,     (P.    L.     1836.)       A.NTIMONII     ET 

Pota8&<e  tartras  sive  Tartarum  emeticum,  (P. 
D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Sesquisulphuret  of  antimo- 
ny and  nitre,  powdered,  of  each,  lb.  ij  ;  add  grad- 
ually muriatic  acid  fjiv,  and  ignite  the  powder 
^read  on  an  iron  plate  ;  powder  the  residue  when 
cold,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  water  till  the  latter 
passes  ofl*  tasteless,  then  mix  the  powder  with  bi- 
tartrato  of  potash  Jxiv,  and  boil  for  1  hour  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  strain  while  hot,  and  set  tiie  li- 
quid aside  to  crj'stallize,  dry  the  crj'stals,  and 
again  evaporate  the  liquor  and  crj'staliize. 

II.  (P.  K.)  Powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony 
ihr ;  muriatic  acid  (commercial)  1  pint ;  dissolve, 
boil  for  ^  an  hour,  filter,  and  pour  the  liquid  into 
water  5  pinUt ;  collect  the  precipitate,  well  wash 
it  with  cold  water  on  a  filter,  and  dry  it  by  the 
heat  of  a  vapor  bath ;  then  take  of  this  precipitate 
{oxychloride  of  antimony)  Jiij  ;  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash Jiv  3ij  ;  water  f  Jxxvij  ;  mix,  boil  for  an  hour, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crj'stallize  as  before. 

IIL  (P.  D.)  Nitromuriatic  oxide  of  antimony 
ipxychloride)  4  parts ;  powdered  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash 5  parts ;  distilled  water  34  parts.     As  lost 

*«*  Hnely-divided  tartar  emetic  may  be  pre- 
pared, according  to  M.  Iloflhiann,  in  the  following 
manner: — 6  oz.  of  tartar  emetic  are  dissolved  in 
32  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  precipi- 1 
UUed  with  64  oz.  of  alcohol    The  loss  in  tartar  i 


emetic  does  not  amount  to  more  than  half  a 
drachm,  and  the  alcohol  is  reobtained  by  distilla- 
tion. (Jahr.  fOr  Prakt  Pharm.) 

Remarks.  Tartar  emetic  forms  white,  transpa- 
rent crystals,  which  become  opaque  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Its  taste  is  at  first  sweeti^,  then  as- 
tringent, and  metallic  It  dissolves  in  14^  parts 
of  water  at  60°,  and  in  2^  paits  at  212°  ;  is  insol- 
uUe  in  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  heat  When 
pure,  the  crystals  and  their  powder  should  be  per- 
feetly  white,  and  the  precipitate,  formed  by  add- 
ing to  its  boiling  solution  a  few  drops  of  solutioa 
af  carbonate  of  soda,  should  not  be  redinmlved. 
If  it  is,  the  salt  is  adulterated  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar. (Hennel.)  Pure  tartar  emetic  is  **  totally  sol- 
uble in  water,  no  undissolved  bitartrate  of  potash 
remaining  in  the  vessel,  and  sulphureted  hydroffn 
being  added,  a  reddbh-cdored  precipitate  is  ob- 
tained. Neither  chloride  of  barium  nor  nitrate  of 
silver  precipitates  its  (dilute)  solution.  Nitric  acid 
throws  down  a  precipitate,  which  is  rediasolved  by 
excess  of  the  precipitant"  (P.  L.)  "  Its  solution 
is  not  aflected  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  !>■- 
solved  in  40  parts  of  water,  the  solutioq  is  not  af- 
fected by  its  own  volume  of  a  solution  of  8  parts 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  32  parts  of  water,  and  15 
parts  of  acetic  acid."  (P.  £.)  For  other  teats,  see 
Antimony. 

Dose,  As  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic,  ooe- 
twelfth  to  one-sixth  of  a  gr. ;  aa  a  nauaeant,  \  to 
^  gr. ;  as  an  emetic,  1  to  3  grs. ;  aa  antiphlog«tie, 
i  to  4  grs.  In  large  doaea  it  ia  poisomous,  AnL 
Tannin,  infusion  of  gall,  bark,  tea,  4bc.,  vomiting 
being  promoted  at  the  same  time  by  drinking  co- 
piously of  tepid  water. 

TARTAR,  REDUCED.  Syn.  Cremor  Tar- 
tari REDUCTua  An  article  is  sold  under  the  nana 
of  British  cream  of  tartar,  which  contains  ^th  its 
weight  or  more  of  bisulphate  of  potash. 

TARTAR,  SOLUBLE.  Syn.  Tart^ri  m  »- 
LUBiLR.  Tartrate  up  Potash.  Potaiw.r  T«t- 
TRA8.  Prep.  Water  1  gallon  ;  carbonate  of  [loC- 
ash  1  lb. ;  dissolve,  add  cream  of  tartar  as  loxi;*  ss 
eflcrveHCcnce  arises,  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystal- 
lize.    Purgative.     Done.  1  dr.  to  1  oz. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Nyn.  Crystallized 
Acid  of  Tartar.  Acidum  Tartarkm-m,  J*.  U 
E.  6l  D.)  ACIDK  TARTARIQI'R,  (/•>.)  Wei-m^tei^- 
sauRR,  {Oer.)  Prep.  (P.  L)  Cri>am  of  tartar  lb. 
iv ;  boiling  water  2  gallons ;  diwolve  by  boding, 
add  gradually  chalk  Jxij  3vij ;  and  when  the  rli^r- 
vescence  ceases,  add  another  like  portion  of  chalk, 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  f  Jxxviss,  or  q.  a.,  ddutcd 
with  water  4  pints ;  collect  the  precipitated  tar- 
trate of  lime,  and  well  wash  it  with  water,  then 
boil  it  for  15  iniuutes  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  7 
pints  and  fjxvij,  next  filter,  evaporate,  to  the 
density  1*38,)  and  set  it  aside  to  cr^-stallize.  'Vhe 
crj-stals  must  be  dissolved  and  crj'stallized  a  second 
and  a  third  time. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale,  tlie  dccooiposi- 
tion  of  the  tartar  is  usually  effected  in  a  copper 
boiler,  and  that  of  the  tartrate  of  liiiie  in  a  h-udro 
ciMtem.  This  part  of  the  prucoss  is  often  iM-rtorm- 
cd  by  mere  digestion  for  a  few  days,  wilh«»ut  the 
application  of  heat,  as  ordered  by  the  (\»il(*ge. 
Ijoadon  or  stoufwure  veswl**  are  us**d  ax  crs^tal- 
lizers.  (Jtxxl  creain  of  tartar  nH|u:re«  'Jiig  ol  chalk, 
and  2b*6g  of  dry  chloride  ol'  calcium  for  its  perfect 
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decompoeition.  Thy  tartrate  of  lime  requires  75{ 
of  oil  of  vitriol  to  liberate  the  whole  of  the  tartaric 
acid.  A  very  flight  excett  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
advantageously  employed.  Some  manufacturers 
bleach  the  colored  solution  of  the  first  crystals  by 
treating  it  with  animal  charcoal ;  but  for  this  pur- 
poae  the  latter  substance  should  be  first  purified 
by  digesting  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  by 
edulcoratmg  it  with  water,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
duU  red  heat  in  a  covered  vessel  The  general 
management  of  this  manufacture  resembles  that 
of  citric  acid. 

Propt.,  U$e9,  ^e.  Tartaric  acid  forms  inodor- 
ous, sour,  scarcely  transparent  prisms,  soluble  in 
2  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water.  It  contains  about  9g  of  combi- 
ned water.  It  fuses  when  heated,  and  after  los- 
ing ^th  of  its  water,  is  converted  into  tartralic 
acid,  and  by  continuing  the  heat  until  another  ^th 
of  its  water  is  driven  off,  it  is  converted  into  ioT' 
trelie  acid ;  by  a  higher  heat  it  fives  off  all  its 
water,  and  becomes  anhydrous  and  insoluble.  By 
distillation  it  yields  pyrotartaric  and  pyruvic  acids 
with  other  products ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  is 
wholly  dissipated.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts 
caUed  tartrate*.  Tartaric  acid  is  chiefly  employed 
in  calico  printing,  and  in  medicine,  as  a  substitute 
for  citric  acid  and  lemon  juice,  for  the  preparation 
of  cooling  drinks  and  saline  draughts.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  sesquicarbonate  of  sMla  is  the  alka- 
line salt  commonly  employed. 

20  grs.  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid 
^ ^ * 

are  saturated  by 
* * » 

37  grs.  of  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  potash. 
22  grs.  of  commercial  carbonate  of  do. 

22  grs.  of  crystallued  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

38  grs.  of  do.  carbonate  of  soda. 

15^  grs.  of  da  sMquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Pur,  and  Tests.  "  Tartaric  acid  is  entirely  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  the  solution  throws  down  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa  from  any  neutral  salt  of  potassa. 
The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  lead  is 
aoluble  in  nitric  acid."  (P.  L.)  By  heat  it  is  totally 
dissipated.    Tartaric  acid  is  known  to  be  such  by 

E'ving  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of  caustic 
ne,  baryta,  and  strontia,  and  acetate  of  lead, 
which  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  acid.  A  solution 
of  potash  causes  a  white  granular  pre^pitate  of 
cream  of  tartar,  soluble  by  agitation  in  excess  of 
the  precipitant  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  which,  when  heated,  fumes,  and  leaves 
pore  metallic  silver.  At  about  .570°,  all  the  tar- 
trates are  blackened,  and  yield  a  peouliar  and  char- 
acteristic odor. 

TARTRATE  OF  IRON.  Prep.  By  dissolv- 
ing the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  solution  of  the  acid, 
and  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  addition  of  a  lit- 
tle ammonia  converts  either  of  these  salts  into  the 
ammonio-tartraie  of  the  peroxide  or  protoxide  of 
iron^  as  the  case  may  be.     (See  Iron.) 

TARTRALIC  ACID^  This  acid  is  distinguished 
from  tartaric  acid  by  saturatinf^  ^th  less  hue,  and 
by  formi|(ig  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta. 
By  heat  it  is  converted  into  tartrelic  acid.  This 
new  acid  possesses  only  half  the  neutralizing  power 
of  tartaric  acid.  In  contact  with  water  the  tar- 
tralic and  tartrelic  acids  and  their  salts  are  recon- 
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verted  into  tartaric  acid  and  tartrates.  Dry  tar- 
tralic, tartrelic,  and  tartaric  acids  ace  isomeric 
compounds. 

TAURINE.  Obtained  along  with  choloidio 
aoid  and  ammonia  when  bile  is  boiled  with  an  ex- 
cess of  muriatic  acid.  It  forms  white  crystalline 
needles,  soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol 

TEA.  This  useful  article  is  said  to  be  frequent- 
ly adulterated,  after  its  arrival  in  England,  with 
the  leaves  of  other  plants  ;  but  the  only  adultera- 
tion which  is  extensively  employed  at  the  present 
day,  is  mixing  it  with  a  certain  portion  of  exhaust- 
ed ^a-leaves,  which  have  been  redried  and  curled. 
The  leaves  which  have  been  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  manufacturers  of  imitation  tea,  are  those 
of  the  sloe  tree,  ash  tree,  elder  bush,  and  white 
thorn.  They  are  described  as  having  been  boiled, 
in  some  cases,  with  logwood,  or  scalded,  then  roil- 
ed up  and  dried,  the  green  bloom  being  given  to 
them  by  Dutch  pink  or  verditer.  The  use  of 
sheep's  dung,  verdigris,  or  copperas,  seems  a  mere 
slander.  According  to  Mr.  Warrington,  a  most 
extensive  system  of  adulteration  is  practised  in 
China,  since  the  very  numerous  specimens  he  has 
examined  have  been  obtained  from  sources  which 
renders  the  fact  of  their  having  actually  been 
brought  from  China  indisputable.  Many  samples 
are  found  not  to  contain  a  single  grain  of  tea,  be- 
ing made  up  entirely  of  other  leaves.  Green  teas 
are  for  the  most  part  spurious,  being  manufactured 
out  of  cheap  black  teas.  This  fraud  seems  to  be 
accomplished  with  great  dexterity,  and,  with  the 
greater  care,  the  higher  the  price  of  the  green  tea 
it  is  intended  to  imitate.  From  the  common  green 
teas  the  coloring  matter  may  be  .washed  off  by  agi- 
tating the  tea  with  cold  water  and  drying  it,  when 
it  is  at  once  converted  into  black  tea  without  the 
leaf  uncuriing.  On  examining  it  with  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  that  a  uniform  whitish  surface  is 
given  to  it,  by  means  of  what  appears  to  be  Koalin 
or  porcelain  clay,  which  also  very  conveniently 
adds  to  the  weight ;  upon  this  a  yeUow  substance, 
mixed  with  Prussian  blue,  is  dusted ;  hence  the 
green  color,  which  may  thus  be  rendered  of  any 
tint  Chemical  examination  detected  the  presence 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  Prussian  blue,  and  a  vege- 
table yellow-coloring  matter,  probably  turmeric. 
(Chem.  Gaz.)  It  is  a  common  practice  among  the 
grocers  in  England  to  impart  what  they  call  a 
"  bloom**  to  their  green  teas  by  "  roundng**  them 
up  with  a  little  calcined  magrnesia,  or  finely-pow- 
dered aluminous  earth.  The  quantity  that  ad- 
heres to  tbe  tea  is  very  trifling,  but  it  greatly  im- 
proves their  appearance.  This  plan  is  not  advisa- 
ble, as  I  find  the  presence  of  even  a  very  small 
quantity  of  magnesia  in  water  lessens  its  solvent 
power  considerably,  and  consequently  tends  to 
make  the  leaves  produce  a  weaker  infusion.  It  is 
a  practice  of  this  kind,  but  carried  on  for  a  more 
dishonest  purpose,  that  »  alluded  to  above  by  Mr. 
Warrington.  Pure  China  tea  is  not  turned  black 
by  being  put  into  water  impregnated  with  sulphn- 
reted  hydrogen  gas,  nor  does  it  tinge  spirit  of  harts- 
horn blue.  The  infusion  is  amber-colored,  and  is 
not  reddened  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  oil  or  spirit 
of  vitriol  to  it  *«*  Among  domestic  substitute! 
for  tea  are— the  leaver  of  speedwell,  wild  german- 
der, black  currants,  syringa  or  mock  orange,  pur- 
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pie-spiked  willow  herb,  sweetbrier,  cheny  tree, 
tAoe,  all  of  which  are  used  for  tea,  either  singly 
or  mixed.  In  (on'ign  couutries  a  yariety  of  i^anta 
are  used  instead  of  Chinese  tea. 

TEARS  OF  THE  WIDOW  OF  MALA- 
BAR.  Frep,  Plain  spirit  at  18^  B.  5  quarts; 
bruised  cloves  ^  oz. ;  bruised  mace  48  gis. ;  digest 
ID  a  corked  carboy  for  a  week,  add  burnt  sugar  to 
impart  a  slight  color,  filter,  and  add  white  sugar  4^ 
lbs. ;  dissolved  in  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water  ^ 
gallon ;  some  add  2  or  3  ox.  of  orange-flower  wa- 
ter.    A  pleasant  liquor. 

TEETH,  (THE.)  Anobject  veiy  subservient 
to  health,  and  which  merits  due  attention,  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  teeth ;  the  care  of  which,  consider- 
ing their  importance  in  preparing  the  food  for  di- 
gestion, is,  in  general,  far  from  being  suflUciently 
cultivated.  Very  few  persons,  comparatively,  wash 
their  mouths  in  the  morning,  which  ought  always 
to  be  done.  Indeed,  this  ought  to  be  practised  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  meal,  where  either  animal 
food  or  vegetables  are  eaten ;  for  the  former  is  apt 
to  leave  behind  it  a  rancid  acrimony,  and  the  lat- 
ter an  acidity,  both  of  them  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
Washing  the  mouth  frequently  with  cold  water  is 
not  only  serviceable  in  keeping  the  teeth  clean, 
but  in  strengthening  the  gums,  the  firm  adhesion 
of  which  to  the  teeth,  is  of  the  greatest  inportance 
in  preserving  them  sound  and  secure.  (See  Cos- 
metics, Dentifkices.) 

TELESCOPE.  Some  remarks  connected 
with  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  head»— 
Achromatism,  Glass,  Specitlum,  Metal,  6lc. 

TELLURIUM,  (From  tellut,  the  earth.)  A 
rare  grayish-white  metal,  found  only  in  small  quan- 
tities ill  the  metallic  state,  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Trans^-lvania.  It  fuses  below  redness,  and  volatil- 
hes  at  a  red  heat ;  sp.  gr.  6-2578 ;  with  oxygen 
it  foniis  3  compounds. — Oxide  of  Tkllukiitsi 
(tellnrous  arid)  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to 
the  nitric  solution,  or  by  ovaporating  it  to  drj'noss ; 
a  white  powder. — Telli'sic  Acid  is  obtaintHi  by 
deflagrating  tclhirous  acid  with  nitre,  and  decom- 
posing the  renulting  tellurate  of  poturaa. — Telli;- 
eetf.d  Hydrogen  {hydrotellurie  acid)  w  a  gase- 
ous substance  formed  by  acting  with  muriatic  acid 
on  an  alloy  of  tellurium  with  zinc  or  tin.  It  bears 
some  ffKomblance  to  sulphurcted  hvdro|ren. 

TEMPERANt'E  DRINKS.   (Src  Lemonade, 

ORAN(ir\DK,  SlIRRBKT,  GiNGKR  BeRR.) 

TERRACOTTA.  {Baked  clay.)  This  term 
IS  appiifd  to  statues,  architectural  ornaments,  dec., 
made  of  pure  white  clay,  fine  sand,  and  powdered 
potsherds,  slowly  dried,  and  baked  to  a  strong 
hanlness. 

TEST  FOR  ARSENIC.  Dr.  Baumann  rec- 
omnicndM  for  detecting  small  quantities  of  arsenic, 
the  HiiMpected  body  to  bi»  triturated  with  from  three 
to  six  tiineH  its  amount  of  iron-filings,  which  have 
been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  are  known  to  be 
free  from  ar^onic.  and  heating  the  mixture  on 
charrual  in  the  n>dncing  flame  of  the  blowpijie. 
Even  uilh  the  sinulloHt  quantity  of  arsenic,  the 
odor,  at  least,  is  disengaged,  ((iiem.  Gaz.)  See 
AasKMorH  Ann. 

TESTIXC;.  Th«  tests  both  of  the  purity  and 
presence  of  the  prinripul  article**  of  commerce  will 
be  found  in  their  aiphahrtical  order. 

THEINE.     Hyn.  Tiieina.  A  peculiar  crystal- 


liiaUe  azotized  substance,  extracted  from  tea.  (9 
Caffeine.) 

THEBAINE.  ^yii.  PARAMoaraiA.  A  cnr»- 
talline  substance  obtained  bv  Thibounner^'  frsoi 
an  infusion  of  opium  that  had  had  its  morphia  ex- 
tracted by  acting  on  it  by  an  exceas  of  lime.  Hie 
resklue  dnsolved  in  dilute  acid,  precipitated  b>'  am- 
monia, and  the  preeinitate  diasolved  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  yields  pure  thebaine  on  evaporation.  It 
has  a  sharp  metallic  taste,  is  fusible,  alkaline,  and 
scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  with  the  weak  acids  it 
forms  salts  which  do  not  cr}'stallixe.  It  m  distin- 
guished from  morphia  by  not  becoming  blue  on  the 
addition  of  seaquichlOTide  of  iron.  1  gr.  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  acts  like  str%'chnia. 
and  causes  tetanus  and  death  in  a  few  minutes. 
(Majendie.) 

THEOBROMINE.  A  peculiar  principle, 
obtained  by  Woskresensky  from  the  mit  of  the 
theobroma  cncaa  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  the 
nuts  in  distilled  water,  straining  the  decoction,  and 
mixing  it  with  acetate  of  lead ;  after  filtration,  the 
oxide  of  lead  being  removed  with  sulphurcted  hy- 
drogen, the  clear  liquor  is  evaporated.  A  reddiA* 
white  powder. 

THERMOMETERS.  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter is  the  one  univeraally  empk>yed  in  England, 
while  Celsius',  or  the  centigrade  scale,  is  used  oo 
the  Continent  Reaumur's  is  another  scale  occa- 
sionally employed  As  reference  to  these  sralfs 
are  frequently  met  with  in  books,  it  is  useful  to 
know  their  relative  value,  and  the  method  uf  re- 
ducing the  one  to  the  other.  The  6oi7inir-/)oisf 
of  water  is  indicated  by  313^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale. 
100°  on  the  centigrade  scale,  and  ^^  on  that  of 
Reaumur ;  the  freezinf^'point  of  water  marks  32^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  0,  or  zero,  on  the  centiirrade  or 
Reaumur.  The  0  or  zero  of  F^ahrenheit  is  3*2^ 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 

1.  To  reduce  Centigrade  degrees  to  those  of 
Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  and  divide  by  5,  and 
to  the  quotient  add  33,  that  is, — 

^^!^:2^  +  33  =  Fahr. 
5 

3.  To  reduce  Fahrenheit*s  degrees  to  Centi- 
grade:— 

Fahr.^33x5  ^  ^^^^ 

9 

3.  To  reduce  Reaumur's  to  Fahrenheit's :— 

Reau.X9_^3g^p^^ 

4 

4.  To  convert  Fahrenheit's  to  Reaumur's : — 

Fahr.  —  33  X  4       « 
=  Reaumur. 

9 

THIOXURIC  ACID.  A  while  cr>-^allin^ 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  arid  on 
alloxan.  Its  saturated  solution,  heated  to  tli«>  bml- 
in(;-|K)int,  congeals  into  a  semitluid,  rr%-(itttllme 
mass  of  uramile. 

THORIN.V.  Syn.  Oxide  of  Tiiorh  m.  A 
primitive  earth  diwovered  by  Berzelius  in  1*^ 
It  iH  obtained  from  the  mineral  called  thurife,  by 
reducing  it  to  |H>wder.  digeMins^  in  muriatic  arid. 
eva|K)rutin?  to  dryiieiw.  rodissolvrng  in  dilute  ar:d. 
filtering,  passing  snlphureted  hydrojri-n  tlirtui^i 
the  solution,  precipitating  by  pure  ammonia. 
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in^  the  precipitate  with  water,  dissolving  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  till  only  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid  remains,  collecting  the  de- 
posited sulphate  of  thorina,  washing  it  with  water, 
and  heating  it  to  redness.  *«*  white;  sp.  gr. 
9^2 ;  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  the  sulphuric  ; 
it  is  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalis,  and  by  expo« 
■me  in  this  state  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  becomes  easily  soluble  in  the  acids  and  alka- 
line carbonates.  Its  carbonate  and  subsalts  are 
also  soluUe  in  the  alkaline  carbonates. — Thorium, 
the  metallic  base  of  thorina,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassium  on  the  chloride  of  thorium, 
and  washing  the  resulting  mass  in  water. 

TIN.  Syn,  Etain,  (Fr.)  Zinn,  {Oer.)  Stan- 
NUM,  {Lat.)  JoTK ;  Jupiter,  (Ale.)  This  metal 
has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
being  mentioned  Ui  the  books  of  Moses,  (Numb., 
xixi.  22,)  and  by  Homer,  (Iliad,  x.  25,)  and  other 
eariy  writers.  The  ancients  obtained  it  principal- 
ly, if  not  solely  from  Cornwall.  The  Phcenicians 
traded  with  England  for  this  metal,  at  least  1000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 

Prop,,  Uses,  ^e.  Tin  is  only  manufactured  on 
the  large  scale.  It  melts  at  442°  F.,  volatilizes  at 
a  white  heat,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  7*29.  It  evolves 
a  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed,  and  when  bent  back- 
wards and  forwards,  emits  a  crackling  noise.  Its 
uses  in  the  arts  are  well  known.  In  medicine  1 
to  3  drs.  of  the  filings  or  powders,  made  ibto  an 
^ectuary  with  treacle,  are  given  in  tapeworm,  for 
3  or  3  successive  mornings,  followed  by  a  purge. 

Pur.,  Tests,  ^e.  **  It  is  almost  entirely  dis- 
solved by  muriatic  acid,  yielding  a  colorless  solu- 
tion; the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  potash  w 
white,  and  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant*' 
(P.  L.)  The  salts  of  tin  are  characterized  by  the 
following  general  properties : — 1.  Fenro-prussiate  of 
potash  gives  a  white  precipitate. — 2.  Hydrosul- 
phuret  of  potash,  a  brown-black  with  the  protox- 
ide; and  a  golden-yellow  with  the  peroxide. — 3. 
Galls  do  not  affect  the  solutions  of  these  salts. — 4. 
Corrosive  sublimate  occasions  a  black  precipitate 
with  the  protoxide  salts  ;  a  white  with  ihe  perox- 
ide.— 5.  A  plate  of  lead  frequently  throws  down 
metallic  tin,  or  its  oxide,  from  the  saline  solutions. 
— 6.  Chloride  of  gold  gives,  with  the  protoxide 
solutions,  the  purple  precipitate  of  Cassius. — 7. 
Chloride  of  platinum  occasions  an  orange  precip- 
itate with  the  protoxide  salts. 

TIN,  IODIDES  OF.  Svn,  Stanni  Iodidum. 
Prep. — 1.  (Iodide.  Protiodide.)  Granulated  tin, 
3  parts ;  iodine  5  parts ;  heat  together.  A  fusible, 
brownish-rsd,  translucid  substance,  soluble  in  wa- 
ter.— 2.  (Periodide.)  By  dissolving  hydrated 
peroxide  of  tin  in  hydriodic  acid.  Yellow,  silky 
crystals. 

TIN  MORDANTS.  Prep.  I.  (BerthoUet) 
Nitric  acid  at  30°  B.  8  parts ;  sal  ammoniac  1 
da ;  dissolve,  then  add  by  decrees  tin  1  part ;  and 
when  dissolved,  dilute  the  s^ition  with  ^th  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

II.  (Poemer.)  Nitric  acid  and  water,  of  each  1 
lb.;  sal  ammonia  1^  oz.;  dtssolve,  then  add  by 
▼ery  slow  degrees  pure  tin  beat  into  ribands  2  oz. 

III.  (Schefier.)  Nitric  acid  and  water,  of  each 
3  lbs. ;  sal  ammoniac  2  oz. ;  pure  tin  4^  oz. ;  as 
last. 

IV.  (Hellot)  Nitri?  acid  luid  water,  of  each  1 


lb. ;  sal  ammoniac  1   oz. ;  nitro   j^  oz. ;    dissolve, 
then  add  by  degrees  granulated  tin  2  oz. 

V.  (Damboumey.)  Muriatic  acid,  at  17°  B., 
4  parts  ;  nitric  acid,  at  30°  B.,  1  do. ;  dissolve,  and 
add  by  degrees,  Molucca  tui  1  do. 

VI.  Nitric  acid,  30°  B.)  6  parts ;  muriatic  acid, 
17°  B.,  2  do. ;  mix,  and  add  by  degrees  grain  tin 
1  part 

VII.  Aquafortis  8  parts ;  sal  ammoniac,  or 
common  salt,  1  part;  dissolve,  and  add  grain  tin 
1  part ;  as  before.  This  is  the  conomon  spirit  of 
the  dyers. 

*«*  All  the  above  are  used  for  dyeing  scariet 
See  Dyers*  Snair  and  Scarlet  Dtb. 

TIN,  MURIATES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (Proto- 
chloride  or  Protomuriate  of  Tin.)  By  transmit- 
ting muriatic  acid  gas  over  grain  tin  heated  in  a 
glass  tube.  Gray ;  solid ;  anhydrous.  Or  by  di- 
gesting granulated  tin  in  muriatic  acid  as  long  as 
any  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  This  solution  is  used 
as  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  crystals  by  evaporation.*^  (Bichloride 
of  tin.  Permuriate  of  do.)  The  pure  bichloride 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  protochlorido  in  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  grain 
tin  with  24  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when  a 
very  volatile,  coloriess  liquid  comes  over,  which 
was  formerly  called  Libavius^  fuming  liquor.  A 
solution  of  the  bichloride  or  permuriate  of  tin  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  nitromuriatio  acid. 
This  solution  »  much  used  by  dyers,  under  the 
name  of  Spirits  of  Tin,  Dyerr  Spirits,  Tin  MoT' 
dant,  &c.  For  this  purpose,  the  acid  b  best  made 
by  mixing  2  parts  of  muriatic  acid  with  1  part  each 
of  nitric  acid  and  water,  all  by  measure.  (Liebig.) 
The  tin  should  be  added  by  degrees,  one  portion 
being  allowed  to  dissolve  before  adding  another ; 
as  without  thw  precaution  the  action  is  apt  to  be- 
come violent,  and  peroxide  of  tin  to  be  deposited. 
A  process  which  has  been  highly  recommended, 
and  seems  preferable  to  all  others,  is  to  prepare  a 
simple  solution  of  the  protochloride,  and  to  con- 
vert it  into  the  biehloriae,  either  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  and  a  gentle  heat,  or  by  passing  chlo- 
rine through  it — 3.  (Suhnuriate,  or  oxychloride 
of  tin,)  A  white  powder,  obtained  by  pouring  a 
large  quantity  of  water  on  crystallized  protochlo- 
ride  of  tin. 

TIN,  OXIDES  OF.  Prev.  1.  (Protoxide.) 
Precipitate  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  by  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  ;  well  wash  and  dry  the  powder  at 
a  heat  under  196°,  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as 
possible.  It  is  also  formed  on  the  surface  of  melt- 
ed tin.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  and  the  pure  fixed 
alkalis. — ^2.  (Sesquioxide.)  By  mixing  fresh,  moist 
hydrated  peroxide  of  tin  with  a  solution  of  the  neu- 
tral protochlorido.  The  sesquioxide  falls  as  a  slimy 
precipitate.  (Fuchs.) — 3.  (Peroxide  of  tin.  Stan^ 
nie  acid.)  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metallic 
tin.  The  white  powder  must  be  well  washed  with 
water.  When  heated  to  low  redness,  it  turns  yel- 
low, and  becomes  anhydrous.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  potassa,  or  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
to  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin.  Obtained  in  the 
latter  way,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  acids  and  pure 
alkalis ;  its  compounds  with  the  latter  are  some- 
times called  stannateSi 

TIN,  SULPHURETS  OF.  Prep.  1.  (Pro^ 
iostUpkwret.)     A  brittle  bluish-gray  compottud. 
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obtained  by  agitating  melted  tin  with  its  own 
weight  of  sulphur,  iu  a  close  vessel. — 3.  {Se»qui- 
nUphuret)  By  heating  the  protosalphuret  along  . 
with  ^  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  to  low  redness. —  | 
3.  {Bisulphuret,  Mosaic  gold.  Aurum  Musi' 
mim.,  Do.  Mosaieum.) — a.  (Berzelius.)  Peroxide 
of  tin  and  sulphur,  of  each  2  parts  ;  sal  ammoniac 
1  part ;  mix,  and  expose  it  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a 
g^aas  or  earthenware  retort,  till  sulphurous  fumes 
cease  to  be  evolved. — 6.  (Marquis  de  Bullion.) 
Tin  and  mercury,  of  each  8  oz. ;  mix,  add  to  the 
amalgam  sulphur  G  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac  4  ox. ;  mix 
well,  and  expose  the  mixture  for  3  hours  on  a  sand 
heat  so  as  to  render  the  bottom  of  the  matrass 
obscurely  red. — c.  (Chaptal.)  As  the  last,  but 
expose  the  matrass  to  a  nuked  fire,  and  apply  a 
violent  heat,  when  the  mixture  will  take  fire,  and 
a  sublimate  form  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  beautiful  aurum  musivum,  in 
hexagonal  plates. — d.  Tin  filings,  sulphur,  sal  am- 
moniac, equal  parts  ;  sublime.  *«*  In  these  sub- 
limations, if  the  fire  is  too  ^n^at,  only  a  gray  suU 
phuret  of  tin  is  obtained.  Used  us  a  metallic  gold 
color  in  vaniish-work  and  sealing-wax. 

TINNING.  Proc.  1.  Plates  or  vessels  of  brass 
or  copper,  boiled  with  a  solution  of  stanuate  of 
potaasa,  mixed  with  turnings  of  tin,  become,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  covered  with  a  firm- 
ly-attached layer  of  pure  tin. — 2.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  boiling  the  articles  with  tin  filings 
and  caustic  alkali,  or  cream  of  tartar.  In  the  above 
way  chemical  vessels  made  of  copper  or  brass  may 
be  easily  and  perfectly  tinned. 

TINCTURE.  Syn.  Teinturk  ;  Alcoole, 
{Fr.)  TiscTL'RA,  (Lfl/.,  from  tingo^  to  dye.)  A 
spirituous  solution  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  uiiueral 
substances.  The  merit  of  having  invented  tinc- 
tures is  usually  assigned  to  Anioldus  do  Villa  Nova, 
who  was  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Montpollier,  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centur>'.  He  was  the  ' 
firet  penwn  who  employed  alcuhol  jj^ir  the  puqioHe 
of  extracting  the  active  principles  of  vcgetahle  i 
matter.  Prep.  "  Tinctures  are  usually  prcpan.>d  , 
by  reducing  the  solid  ingredients  to  8mall  frag- 
ments, coarse  powder,  or  fine  powder,  macerating 
them  for  7  days  or  upwards  in  proof  or  rectitii'd 
spirit,  straining  the  solution  through  linen  or  calico, 
(or  pafHT,)  and  finally  expressing  the  residuum 
strongly,  to  obtain  what  fiuid  is  still  rt>tained  in  the 
mass.  They  arc  also  prepared  by  the  method  of 
displacement  or  percolation."  (P.  E.)  *•  AU  tinc- 
tures should  Im'  pn>pared  in  close  glass  (or  stone- 
ware) vessels,  and  bf»  shaken  frequently  duriug  the 
process  of  maceration.**  (P.  L.)  Cooper's  patent 
jaw  are  very  convenient  for  the  preparation  of 
tinctures,  us  thev  are  made  with  wiide  mouths, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  hand,  and  yet  may  be 
closed  in  an  instant,  with  as  much  eaM*  and  cer- 
tainty as  an  ordinary'  stoppered  bottle.  Tinctures 
are  better  clarified  by  repose  than  by  fih ration,  as 
in  the  latter  caw^  a  considerable  portion  is  retained 
by  the  medium,  and  lost  by  evaporation.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  it  will  \w  sufficient  to  allow  the  tincture 
to  si'ttle  for  a  few  days,  and  then  to  |iour  off  the 
clear  su|M'rnatant  |)ortion  through  a  funnel  loosely 
choked  with  n  piece  of  s{>onge  or  tow,  to  keep  back 
any  floating  fragiiientj<  of  straw  or  other  light  sub- 
stances  ;  after  wliirh  the  remaining  foul  portion  of 
the  liquid  may  be  filtered  through  pajier.     When 


it  is  absolutely  necewary  to  filter  a  tincture,  and 
the  quantity  is  large,  conical  bags  should  l>e  em- 
ployed. The  filtration  sliould  be  conducted  m 
rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  double  purpose  of  les- 
sening tho  amount  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  fluid.  Tinctures  lung  ex- 
posed to  the  air  frequently  lose  their  trauspartrncy 
within  a  few  days  after  being  filtered,  owing  to  the 
oxidizement  and  precipitation  of  some  portion  of 
the  matter  previously  held  in  solution.  Resinous 
and  oily  tinctures,  as  those  of  mjrrrh,  tolu.  and 
lavender,  (comp.,)  may  be  usually  rertored  to  their 
former  brightness  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of 
s{Nrit,  equal  to  that  they  have  lost  by  evaporatioa  ; 
but  many  tinctures  resist  this  mode  of  treatment, 
and  require  refiltering.  Ethereal  tinctures  are  best 
prepared  by  percolation,  and  should  be  both  made 
and  kept  in  stoppered  bottles. 

Usea^  ^c.  Tinctures,  from  the  quantity  of  al- 
cohol thev  contain,  are  necessarily  administered 
in  small  doses,  unless  iu  cases  where  stimulants 
are  indicated.  The  most  important  and  useiid  of 
tliem  are  those  that  contain  ver}'  active  ingrvdients, 
such  as  the  tinctures  of  opium,  foxglove,  hemlock, 
henbane,  &c.  In  many  instances,  the  solTeot. 
even  in  doses  of  a  few  fluid  drachms,  often  acts 
more  powerfully  on  the  living  sj'stem,  than  the 
principles  it  holds  in  solution.  In  ordinary'  cases, 
this  action,  when  continued  for  some  time,  pco- 
duces  the  same  deleterioiM  eft'ects  ax  the  habitual 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  often  la>*s  the  foundation 
of  the  pemicioiM  custom  of  dram-drinking.  When 
tlie  action  of  a  substance  is  the  reverse  of  wtmiu- 
lant,  it  cannot  with  propiiety  be  exhibited  in  tlui 
form,  unless  the  dose  be  so  small  tliat  the  operatioa 
of  the  spirit  cannot  be  taken  into  account :  u  m 
the  tinctures  of  foxglove  and  opium,  for  example. 
The  chief  uw^  of  this  class  of  preparation.*,  there- 
fore, is  to  enable  infusions  and  decoctions,  to  v^  hich 
they  are  added,  to  sit  lighter  on  the  stomarli,  or 
to  add  to  them  some  active  principle  which  water 
is  incapable  of  extracting.  They  are  alni  ii'^'-tul 
i3A  means  of  preser\'ing  the  active  ingredients  of 
dnigs  without  alteration. 

Qnal.  The  tinctures  of  the  shops  are  usually 
ver>'  uncertain  and  inferior  preparations.  Net  unly 
is  their  manufacture  carelessly  conducted,  uiih- 
out  reference  to  the  respective  characters  of  their 
ingredients,  but  the  ingredients  thenL**eivt's  arc 
usually  deficient  in  strength  and  quantity.  It  n:  u 
general  practice  among  the  dniggists  to  KiiU>iiiutr 
a  mixture  of  exjual  parts  of  rectified  spirit  ni  w^w*^ 
and  water,  or  a  spirit  of  about  "2^  u.  p..  for  {irorif 
spirit :  and  a  mixture  of  2  gallons  of  water  with  5 
gallons  of  spirit  of  wine,  for  riH^titied  spirit.  The 
dry  ingredients  are  also  usually  selected  fmtn  Mirh 
as  are  unfit  for  sale.  In  some  wholesale  dru;- 
hoiises  it  is  a  general  practice  to  make  ail  \\^m 
simple  tinctures  (except  those  that  are  of  a  v.  r>- 
active  or  valuable  kind,  as  laudanum,  for  in>ta:ie'* 
with  1  lb.  of  the  dry  ingn'dient  to  the  guUiui  tf 
spirit.  Appearance  is  the  ohjert  which  i>  :i!'inr 
aimed  at,  without  reference  to  quality.  If  the 
tincture  1m*  perfectly  tninspap'nt.  and  has  a  i^Mid 
color,  tho  coiiHcieiiee  of  the  seller  and  the  htoiiiaeh 
of  the  consumer  an'  alike  satiitfied.  Verily,  im- 
aginution  iniist  he  a  {Hiwerfui  auxiliary  to  ph\>ic  ! 

T1N(  TIRI-:  OF  ACONITE.  Syn.  Tinti- 
RA   AcosiTi  Rkcc.ntis.     Prep.  (^P.  Cod.)     Fresli 
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le&Tes  of  aconite,  bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  and 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  equal  parts ;  macerate  for 
15  days,  press,  and  filter.  *«*  In  the  same  way 
tinctures  are  prepared  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  beU 
ladoftndt  foxglivt^  hemlock,  henbane,  strong- 
oeented  lettuce,  {lactuea  viroea,)  eiramonium, 
trailing  poimm  oak,  (rhuo  toxicodendron,)  mug' 
Wfort,  {artemioia  vulgaris,)  colchicum  eormo, 
squirting  eueufiUfer,  (momordiea  elaterium,)  ja- 
eobea,  white  poppy,  tetraxaeum,  ^c,  ^c.  These 
tinctures  {preserved  vegetable  juices,  dleohola- 
tures)  are  stronger  than  those  prepared  from  the 
dried  plants,  and  are  not  to  be  used  except  when 
expressly  ordered.  Another  mode  of  preparing 
them  is  to  express  the  juice  from  the  bruised  leaves, 
add  to  it  the  spirit,  and  filter.  The  fmner  method, 
adopted  in  the  Paris  Codex,  is  preferred  by  M. 
Soubeiran  as  afibrding  more  uniform  products. 
(See  Veobtable  Juices.) 

TINCTURE  OF  ALOES.  Syn.  Tinctura 
Aix>Es,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Aloes, 
(hepatic,)  coarsely  powdered,  Jj ;  extract  of  liquor- 
>oo  !["jf  water  1^  pints;  rectified  spirit  ^  pint; 
macerate  4  days.  Purgative  and  stomachic.  Dose. 
^  to  1  oz. 

TINCTURE  OF  ALOES,  (COMP.)  Syn, 
TnfCT.  Aloes  Composffa,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  T. 
Aloes  et  Mtrrius,  (P.  E.)  Elixir  Proprieta- 
TB.  Prep.  L  (P.  L.)  Aloes,  (hepatic,)  coarsely 
powdered,  Jiv ;  hay  safiron  Jij  ;  tincture  of  myrrh 
1  quart ;  macerate  14  days  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, and  strain.  The  Dublin  College  omits  the 
■affhm^ — 3.  (Wholesale.)  *Aloes  1  lb.;  myrrh  | 
lb. ;  hay  saffiron  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  5  pints ;  wa- 
ter 3  pints ;  as  last  Purgative,  stomachic,  and 
emmenagogue.    Dose.  ^  to  1  dr. 

TINCTURE  OF  AMMONIA,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
TiNCT.  Ammonia  Comp.,  (P.  L.)  Spiritus  Ammo- 
Hi  js  SucciNATUs.  Prcp.  (P.  L.)  Mastich  3ij ;  rec- 
tified spirit  f  Six ;  macerate  till  dissolved,  pour  off 
the  clear,  add  oil  of  lavender  14  drops ;  oil  of  am- 
ber 4  drops ;  stronger  liquor  of  ammonia  1  pint, 
Rnd  agitate  well  together.  Without  the  oil  of  am- 
ber this  fprms  eau  de  luce,  (aqua  lucis.)  Anti- 
spasmodic and  stimulant  Dose.  10  to  40  drops, 
in  hysteria,  Slc 

TINCTURE  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Tinct. 
AirriMONU.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1745.)  Crude  antimony 
lb.  SB ;  salt  of  tartar  lb.  j ;  melt  with  a  strong  heat 
for  half  an  hour,  powder  while  still  warm,  a£l  rec- 
tified spirit  1  quart,  and  digest  for  4  days. 

TINCTURE  OF  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn.  Tinct. 

FcBTIDiE,  (P.  L.  1745.)      T.  ASATOETIDiK,  (P.  L.  E. 

and  D.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.)  Asafcetida  (small)  1[v; 
rectified  spirit  1  quart;  macerate  14  days.-— 3. 
(Wholesale.)  Asafcetida  2  lbs.;  boiling  water  2 
quarts ;  dissolve,  add  rectified  spirit  1^  gallons,  agi- 
tate well  for  3  or  4  days,  then  let  it  settle,  and  cb- 
cant  the  clear.  Dose.  ^  to  2  drs. ;  in  hysteria  and 
flatulent  colic 

TINCTURE  OF  ASAFCETIDA,  (AMMO- 
NIATED.)  Syn,  Tinct.  AsAroBTiD^  Ammonia- 
TA.    Sp.  AMMONiiE  FoBTiDus.    (See  Spiarrs.) 

TINCTURE  OF  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Syn. 
Tinct.  Balsami  Peruviani.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1788.) 
Balsam  of  Peru  {iv;  rectified  spirit  f  {xvj;  dis- 
solve.    Pectoral,  stimulant,  and  fragrant 

TINCTURE  OF  BALSAM  OF  TOLU.  Syn. 
TofOT.  Tolutanl    T.  Baliami  Tolutani,  (P.  L. 


and  D.)  T.  Tolutana,  (F.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Balsam  of  Tolu  Jij  ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  dis- 
solve. Pectoral  and  expectorant  Dose.  ^  to  2 
drs.  as  an  adjunct  in  pectoral  mixtures. 

TINCTURE  OF  BELLADONNA.  Syn. 
Tinct.  BsLLADONNiK.  Prep. — 1.  (Bailey.)  Dried 
leaves  of  belladonnajij ;  proof  spirit  f  Jxvj  ;  mace- 
rate 20  days.— 2.  (Wholesale.)  Dried  leaves  1  lb. ; 
proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  macerate  14  days.  J>ote. 
15  to  40  drops. 

TINCTURE  OF  BENZOIN.  Syn.  Pecto- 
ral Balaam  op  Honey.  Tinct.  of  Benjamin.  T. 
Benzoini.  T.  Benzoes.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  Cod.)  Gttm 
benzoin  Jiv;  rectified  spirit  1  pint;  macerate  6 
days. — 2.  To  the  last  add  liquid  storax  3vj  ;  essence 
of  jasmine  3ij ;  oil  of  rhodium  3ss ;  musk  12  grs. ; 
civet  9  grs.  Used  to  perfume  clothes,  to  evapo* 
rate  in  sick  rooms,  mixed  with  rose  water  to  make 
extemporaneous  milk  of  roses,  and  in  doses  of  5  to 
10  drops  as  a  pectoral  and  antispasmodic. 

TINCTURE  OF  BENZOIN,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Friar's  Balsam.  Vervain's  do.  Wound 
DO.  The  Commander's  do.  Bauulm  for  Cuts. 
Wade's  Drops.  Jesuft's  Da  Compound  Tinct. 
of  Benjamin.  Baumb  de  Commandeur.  Balsa- 
mum  Traumaticum,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Tinct.  Ben- 
zSes  Comp.,  (P.  L.  1788.)  T.  Benzoini  Comp., 
(P.  L.  1809,  and  since,  P.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.— I. 
(P.  L.)  Gum  benzoin  jiitss ;  strained  storax  Jiiss ; 
balsam  of  tolu  3x ;  aloes  (hepat)  3v ;  rectified 
spirit  1  quart;  macerate  with  frequent  agitation 
for  14  days.  This  produces  a  most  beautiful  tinc- 
ture, truly  balsamic;  the  following  is,  however, 
very  generally  substituted  in  the  wholesale  trade. 
— ^2.  Gum  benzoin  4  lbs. ;  aloes  (lively  colored)  1^ 
lb. ;  liquid  storax  1  lb. ;  balsam  of  tolu  \  lb. ;  pow- 
dered turmeric  (best)  6  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  5^  gal- 
lons ;  digest  with  frequent  agitation  for  10  days, 
then  add  water  1|  gallons ;  again  digest  for  4  days, 
and  after  24  hours'  repose,  decant  the  clear.  Very 
fine  colored.  Dose.  10  drops  to  2  drs.,  as  a  stim- 
ulating expectorant  in  chronic  coughs.  It  is  also 
used  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  cuts,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  BUCHU.  Syn.  Tinct. 
BucKu,  (P.  E.)  T.  BucHU,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  R) 
Bucbu  leaves  ^v ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  7 
days,  or  percolnte.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs.,  as  a  toniC) 
sudorific,  and  diuretic.  It  is  inferior  to  the  fresh 
infusion.  " 

TINCTURE  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn.  Tinct. 
CALUMBiE,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  T.  CoLUMSiE,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Calumba  root  Jiij ;  proof  spirit  1 
quart;  digest  for  14  days.  The  P.  E.  says  this 
tincture  is  more  conveniently  prepared  by  percola- 
tion.— ^This  tincture  is  commonly  made  with  1  lb. 
of  Calumba  root  to  the  gallon  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  rectified  spirit  and  water.  Dose,  1  to  9 
drs.,  as  a  stomachic  bitter  and  tonic,  usually  joined 
with  soda  or  chalybeates. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAMPHOR  Syn.  Sphutb 
OF  Wine  and  Camphor.  Camphorated  Spirit.. 
Tinct.  Camphors,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Spirffus 
Camphoratus,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Camphor  Jv ;  rec- 
tified spirit  1  quart ;  dissolve.  Stimulant  and  ano- 
dyne. Dose.  10  to  60  drops.  Also  as  a  liniment 
for  sprains,  bruises,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAMPHOR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn,  Paregoric  Elixir.  Camphor- 
ated Tincture  or  Opium.   Elixir  PARBOoiuonMy 
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(P.  L.  1745.)  TiNCT.  Opii  Camphorata»  (P.  L. 
1788,  P.  E.  and  D.)  T.  Camphors  Composita, 
(P,  L.  1809,  and  «uce.)  Pre/»— 1.  (P.  L.)  Cam- 
phor 3iias ;  powdered  opium  and  benzoic  acid,  of 
each  12  grains ;  oil  of  aniscod  f  3j  ;  proof  apirit  1 
quart ;  macerate  for  14  dajn.  Tho  oil  of  aniseed 
was  omitted  in  the  P.  L.  18:24,  but  restored  in  1836. 
— 2.  (Wholesale.)  Powdered  opium  3  oz. ;  benzoic 
acid,  camphor,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  3  gallons ;  digest 
with  agitation  a  week.  An  excellent  pectoral  and 
anodyne  where  there  are  no  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. Do9e.  1  to  3  drs.  in  troublesome  couglis, 
Slc.    f  ^  contains  neariy  1  gr.  of  opium. 

TINCTURE  OF  CANTHARIDES.  Syn. 
TiNCT.  LYTTiB,  (P.  L.  1809.)  T.  Caktiiariois, 
(P.  L.  1824.)  Prep— 1.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  can- 
tbarides  Jss  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14 
days. — 2.  (Wholesale.)  Powdered  cantharides  3 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  ^  gallon ; 
as  last  Dose.  10  drops  gradually  raised  to  f3j, 
in  any  bland  liquid.  *«*  This  tincture  should  be 
used  with  caution.  The  Ed.  College  recommends 
it  to  be  prepared  by  displacement. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAPSICUM.  Syn.  Tikct. 
Capbici,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Capsi- 
cum, bruised,  3x ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Dose.  10  to  60  drops ; 
in  scarlet  fever,  ulcerated  sore  throat,  &«.  It  is  also 
made  into  a  gargle. 

TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOiMS.  Syn. 
Tlvct.  Cardamomi,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L) 
Bruised  cardamom  seeds  JIIihs  ;  proof  njiirit  1  quart ; 
digetft  for  14  da>'8,  (or  percolate,  P  E.)  *«*  The 
shells  should  be  Kifled  from  the  seeds  before  mace- 
ration, and  they  are  preferably  ground  iu  a  pepper 
mill  instead  of  pounding.  Aromatic  aud  carmina- 
tive. Dose.  1  to  2  dnu  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative 
mixtures. 

TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOMS,  (COM- 
POUND.)      »VyW.   StOMACHK'  TlXCTl'RK.      TiNCT. 

Cari>amomi  compokita.  (P.  li.  E.  &.  1).)  Prep. 
1.  (P.  li.)  Cunlaiiioiii  and  caraway  wodn,  of  each 
3iiHH  ;  rinnamon  3v  ;  coohiiical  3j ;  raisins  (slonod) 
Jv  ;  pmof  spirit  1  quart ;  maccratr  14  days,  (or 
perrolato,  P.  E.)  2,  {WhnUtialr.)  (*ardanium  and 
caraway  seedM,  of  eacii  4  o/.. ;  cochineal  (S.  (>.) 
6  oz. :  cuKsia  H  oz. ;  misiiis  5  ihs. ;  proof  spirit  4 
gallons,  (or  rcrtifird  spirit  and  water,  of  each  12 
gallons :)  macerate  as  hist.  *«*  The  Dublin  (^ol- 
lego  omits  tho  cochinoal  and  raisins.  The  order 
of  the  Ijondon  C*olIege  to  stone  the  rairaiis,  is  sel- 
dom adopted  in  practice.  If  it  were  neces<ar\',  a 
better  plan  would  In*  to  use  sultana  raisiii.s.  which 
have  no  stones.  Dose.  1  to  4  dra.  as  a  cordial  and 
•tomachic.  but  chiefly  as  an  adjunct,  for  its  color 
and  flavor. 

TINCTl^RE  OF  CASCARII.LA.  Syn. 
TiNTT.  Casc:arill,k.  /P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  T.  ('r«ito- 
Hw  ELKrTiiKRi.K.  Prep.  (p.  I  J.)  CoMcarilla  5v  : 
proof  spirit  1  quart:  macerate  14  days.  (,  or  perco- 
late. J*.  E.)  An  excellent  tonic  and  stomachic; 
chiefly  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  mixtures,  &c. 
Dosr.'  1  to  :1  drs. 

TINCTUKE  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Timt. 
Cassi.c  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Cassia  JiiisH;  pnwf  spirit 
I  quart ;  macenite  tnr  7  da)s,or  ]>ercolate.  Stom- 
achic.    Donr.   1  to  :i  drs. 

TINCTURE   OF  CASTOR.     Syiu   Tlsct. 


CAffTORKi,  (P.  L.  &,  E.)  T.  Castorei  Romci, 
(P.  D.)  Prep,  Castor  Jiias;  rectified  npuit  I 
quart ;  macerate  14  davs,  (or  percolate.)  *«*  The 
Dublin  College  orders  ftuisian  castor,  but  the  •car- 
city  and  liigh  price  of  that  variety  pn-clude  iti 
use.  The  tincture  of  the  shops  is  usually  madr 
with  only  8  oz.  of  castor  to  (he  gallon,  livse.  '^ 
drops  to  f  3ij,  as  an  antispasmodic  ;  in  liy^itfha. 
epilepsy,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASTOR,  ;AM.MONlA. 
TED.)  Syn.  Tinct.  Castorei  Axmonuta.  P. 
E.)  T.  Castorei  comp.  Prep.  (P.  K.]  Castor 
Jiiss;  asafffitida  3x;  spirit  of  aumionia  1  quaxt; 
digest  7  days.  Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Dose 
and  use  as  last  *»*  This  is  the  Elixir  Fatidum 
of  For.  Ph.,  and  with  the  addition  of  ym  of  ofNuni. 
forms  the  Elixir  Uterinum,  or  Elixir  Castoret 
Thehaieum. 

TINCTURE  OF  CATECHU.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Catechu,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  T.  Japo.\ica.  Prrp. 
1.  (P.  L.)  Catechu  Jiiiss  ;  bruised  cinnamon  3iiM : 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  ^or  perco- 
late, P.  E.)  2.  {Wholesale.)  Catechu  1^  Ibi.; 
oil  of  cassia  3j ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  uf  e»ch 
1  gallon ;  macerate  10  days.  Dose.  1  to  :?  dm. 
as  an  astringent;  in  (iiarrfaoca,  Slc.,  combined 
with  chalk. 

TINCTURE  OF  CHAMOMILES.  Sy*. 
TiNCT.  AxTHEMiDis.  Prep.  Chamomile  dowi»  1 
lb. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  macerate  10  diy*. 
Stomachic  and  tonic.     Dose.  1  to  3  dm. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA.  Syn.  Ti^cr 
OF  Bark.  T.  Ci.nciionjb,  (P.  L.  E.  &l  D.  T 
CoRTicis  pKRUViAXi.  Prep.  {,P.  L.)  Yrllow  no- 
chona  bark  Jviij ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  mareratt 
for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  •»«  The  Duhlio 
College  orders  pale  bark,  and  the  Edinburgh,  eith'^r 
species,  according  to  prescription.  Tunic  and 
stomachic.     Dose.  1  to  3  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA.  roM- 
POUND.)     Syn.  (.-uMroi  Nu  Ti.MTiki:  ti»  IUex 

llrXllAM*S  DO.  Tl.NCT.  CiNC'HON.C  lUMPtti^lT  %.  V 
L.  K.  &   D.)     T.  CORTIC'IS  IV.RI  VIAM  VOMr.       Prfp. 

1.  (P.  L.)  Pale  bark  5"V  ;  dried  oransji'-p-*  I  yi.y. 
seqK>ntar>'  root  3vj  ;  hay  saflrun  3ij  :  cucliimai  jj : 
macerate  14  days,  (or  jHTColate,  P.  E.  Xi.  Wi/.tV- 
sale.)  Pale  bark  3  lbs. ;  dried  orangf-pei-1  '2  i\*^ : 
seriK'Utar)'  ntot  4  o/. ;  hay  satfron  1  o/. :  c(icii:Li-al 
^  oz. ;  proof  spirit  4  gallon.^,  (or  rertiticd  i>piril  aad 
water,  of  each  2  gallons;)  macerate  14  d.i)i. 
*«  *  The  P.  E.  orders  yellow  bark.  Dose  ano  use 
as  the  la*>t. 

TINCTUKi:  OF  CINN.V.MON.  Syn.  Tiscr 
CiNNAMuHi,  (P.  I*,  il.  Sl  D.)  Prrp.  Ctnnamoo 
Jiiisu;  prtHif  spirit  1  quart;  macerate  14  da\»,  vr 
p<*rcoIato.  P.  E.)  In  the  sliopH  cahauit  i»  lI^uaUy 
substituted  for  cinnamou,  and  siiirit  2**  u.  p.  lor 
proof  spirit.  Dosr.  1  to  4  drs.,  as  u  cordial,  aro- 
matic, and  stomachic. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINNAMON,  (  DM- 
POUND.)  Syn.  Tintt.  Cinnamoiii  c-oMnisi-i. 
(P.  k  &  K.i  r.  Aromatiia,  fP.  I*.  174.V  Pr^p 
1.  (I*.  li.)  Cinnamon  5] ;  cardamoms  5M. ;  looc 
)M>pper  and  (^iii};<'r,  ot'  each  3iiKR :  proof  «pirit  1 
t]uart;  diirest  1 1  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E..  T^ie 
P.  E.  omits  tho  irin^er.  The  following  lonii  if 
used  by  many  wliolrsiile  houst's: — 2.  Cuwia  J  lb.; 
cardamoms,  long  ]H>pp<*r,  and  ginger,  of  each  \  !1>. ; 
oil  of  cassia  3s^ ;  ]>ruof  spirit  4  gallons,  ^ur  spuiis 
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of  wine  and  water,  of  each  2  gallooB.)  Cordial 
and  aromatic.     Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  CLOVES.  Syn,  Tinct. 
Caeyophilu.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Clovee  jiv ;  rec- 
tified siNrit  (sp.  gr.  0*863)  1  pint ;  digest  7  days. 
Aromatic  and  ■tomachic  Dose.  10  to  60  drope, 
M  an  ac(ji}iict 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (SEEDS.) 
iSyn.  TiNCTTUEE  of  Meadow  Safteon.  Tinct. 
CoLCiuci,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  T.  Seminum  Cojlchici, 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Meadow  safiron  eeeda, 
bnuaed,  (ground  in  a  cof!ee-iniU,  P.  £.,)  Jv ;  proof 
niirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or  percolate, 
P.  E.)     Do8e.  f3flB  to  3j,  in  gout,  Slc 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (EXTRACT.) 
Sipn.  TufCT.  CoLCHici  Exteacti.  Prep,  (Bate- 
man.)  Extract  of  colckicum  8  grB.;  proof  spirit 
f  Jj;  dissolve  and  filter. 
"TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (FLOW- 
ERS.) Syn.  De.  Wilso.n'8  Eau  Medicinale. 
Ti2«CT.  Fu>EUM  CoLCHici.  Prep.  Fresh  expressed 
juice  of  meadow  saffron  flowers  2  parts ;  brandy 
1  part ;  shake  well  together,  and  in  a  few  days 
decant  the  clear. 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (COMP.) 
Syn.  TiNCT.  Colchici  coup.,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Spir- 
iTUs  CoLOHici  Ammoniatus,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Colchicum  seeds  (as  above)  Jv  ;  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  1  quart ;  digest  14  days.  Dose, 
f  3as  to  f  3j ;  in  gout,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  CUBEBS.  Sun.  Tinct. 
CuBEBiB.  T.  PiPEEis  CuBEBA,  (P.  D.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Cubebs  Jv ;  rectified  (proof,  P.  D.)  spirit  1 
quart ;  digest  14  days.  Dose.  1  to  2  drs.,  three 
times  a  day,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
&c. 

TINCTURE  OF  CUSPARIA     Syn.  Tinct. 

CuSPARIiE,    (P.    E.)      T.   ANGOSTUEiB,    (P.  D.)      T. 

BoNPUkNDivB  Teifoliat.«.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Angos- 
tura barkJivsB ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  or  per- 
colate. Tunic,  stimulant,  and  stomachic.  Dose. 
1  to2drB. 

TINCTURE  OF  DIGITALIS.  Sun.  Tinct. 
OF  Foxglove.  T.  Digitalis,  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.) 
Dried  foxglove  leaves  Jiv ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
digest  14  days,  (or  percolate.)  Sedative,  diuretic, 
and  narcotic  Dose,  10  to  40  drops.  In  fever, 
dropsy,  phthisis,  asthma.  6lc. 

TINCTURE  OF  ERGOT.  Syn.  Tinct.  Er- 
GOTiB.  T.  Secaus  Coenutl  Prep.  (Apotheca- 
ries' Halt)  Ergot  (ground  in  a  coffee-mill)  Jij ; 
proof  spirit  1  pint ;  digest  7  days.  Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful,  to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  in 
labor. 

TINCTLTIE  OF  GALBANUM.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Galbanl  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Galbanum  Jij  ;  proof 
■yiirit  f  Jxxxij  ;  digest  7  days.  Stimulant  and  an- 
tispasmodic    Dose.  1  to  3  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  GALLS.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Gallm,  (P.  L.)  T.  Gallarum,  (P.  E.  6l  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bruised  galls  Jv;  proof  q>irit  1 
quart ;  digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Astrin- 

rt    Dose,   i  to  2  drs.    Chiefly  used  as  a  test 
iron. 

TINCTURE  OF  GENTIAN,  rCOMP.) 
Syn.  Tinct.  GsNTiANiE  comp.,  (P.  L.  £.  &.  D.) 
T.  Amaea,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Gen- 
tian root,  sliced  and  bruised,  ^iiss ;  dried  orange- 
peel  3z ;  cardamom  seeds  3v ;  proof  qiirit  1  qnart ; 


digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  £.)  The  Edin- 
burgh College  substitutes  canella  for  cardamoms, 
and  adds  cochineal  Sss.  2.  ( Wholesale.)  Gentian 
2  lbs. ;  dried  orange-peel  1  lb. ;  braised  cardamoms 
i  Ibi ;  proof  spirit  4  gallons,  (or  rectified  spirit  and 
water,  of  each  2  grallons ;)  digest  as  last 

TINCTURE  OF  GINGER.  Syn.  Tinct. 
ZiNoiBERis,  (P.  L.  E.  &,  D.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.) 
Coarsely-powdered  ginger  §iiaB ;  rectified  spirit  1 
quart ;  macerate  for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  R) 
2.  (Wholesale.)  Coarsely-powdered  bleached  Ja- 
maica ginger  1^  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  (or  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  the  essence)  1^  gallons;  water  |  gal- 
lon ;  digest  as  above.  Stimulant  and  carminative. 
Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  GUAIACUM.  Syn.  TmoT. 
GuAUoi,  (P.  L.  £.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Gum 
guaiacum  ^vij ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14 
days.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs. ;  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
gout,  &jc.     . 

TINCTURE  OF  GUAIACUM,  '(COM- 
POUND.)  Syn.  Volatile  Tinctuee  of  Guaia- 
cum.   Ammoniated  do.    Tinct.  Guaiacina  Vol- 

ATILIB,    (P.  L.    1745.)      T.    GUALLCI    COMP.,    (P.  L. 

1836.)  T.  GuAiACi  Ammoniata,  (P.  E.  &  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Guaiacum  in  coane  powder  Jvij  ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  1  quart;  digest  14 
days.  A  powerful,  stimulating  sudorific  and  em- 
menagogue,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout.  Sec. 

TINCTURE,  HATFIELD'S.  Prep.  Gum 
guaiacum  and  soap,  of  each  3ij  ;  rectified  spirit  1 
pint ;  digest  for  a  week. 

TINCTURE  OF  (BLACK)  HELLEBORE. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Helleboei,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Black 
hellebore  Jv ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days. 
Emmenagogue.     Dose.  ^  to  1  dr. 

TINCTURE  OF  (WHITE)  HELLEBORE. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Veeatei.  T.  Helleboei  Albi.  T. 
Veeatri  Albi.  Prep.  (P.  K.)  White  helleboro 
Jiv ;  proof  spirit  1  pint ;  digest  or  percolate.  Dose. 
10  drops  2  or  3  times  a  day,  gradually  increased, 
in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

TINCTURE  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Tinct. 
CoNii,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  T.  CicuTA  Prep.  1.  (P. 
L.)  Dried  hemlock  leaves  Jv ;  cardamom  seeds 
|j ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days. — 2.  (P. 
£.)  Fresh  leaves  ^xij,  express  the  juice,  and  per- 
colate the  residue  with  tincture  of  cardamoms  f  f  z ; 
rectified  spirit  1^  pints ;  mix  the  liquids,  and  filter. 
Deobstruent  and  narcotic.  Dose  of  the  P.  L.  20 
to  60  drops. 

TINCTURE  OF  HEMP,  (INDIAN.)  Syn. 
Tinct.  Cannabis.  Prep.  (O'Shaughnessy.)  Al- 
coholic extract  of  Indian  hemp  24  gn. ;  proof  spir- 
it f^  ;  dissolve.  Dose.  10  drops  every  ^  hour  ill 
cholera ;  3j  every  ^  hour  in  tetanus  till  this  panuL* 
yarns  cease,  or  catalepsy  is  induced. 

TINCTURE  OF  HENBANE.  Syn.  Tinot. 
Htosctami,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried 
henbane  leaves  Jv ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Anodyne,  sedative,  so- 
porific, and  narcotic  Dose,  f  3as  to  3ij.  *«*  The 
tinctures  of  henbane,  foxglove,  hemlock,  hops,  ja- 
lap, lobelia  inflate,  rhatany,  savin,  squills,  senna, 
valerian,  wormwood,  &c.,  are  usually  prepared  bv 
the  druggists  with  1  lb.  of  the  dried  leaves  to  each 
gallon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified  qnrit 
and  water. 

TINCTURE  OF  HOPS.    Syn.  Tikot.  Lu- 
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Fou,  (P.  L.)  T.  HuMuu,  (P.  D.).  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Hops  Jyj;  proof  spirit  1  quart;  digest  14  dajn. 
Anodyne,  scdatiTO,  and  soporific.   Dose.  ^  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE,  HUDSON'S.  Prep.  Tinctures 
of  myrrii  and  cinchona,  and  cinnamon  water, 
equal  parts,  with  a  little  arquebusade  and  gum 
arable.     Used  as  a  cosmetic  for  the  teeth. 

TINCTURE  OF  IODINE.  Syn,  Tinct. 
loDiNii,  (P.  D.)    T.  loDiNKi,  (P.  E.)    Prep.—!. 

S*.  D.)  Iodine  ^  ;  rectified  spirit  Jx  ;  dinolye. 
ajendie  and  the  Paris  Codex  order  the  same 
proportions. — 2.  (P.  E.)  Iodine  |j ;  rectified  spirit 
f  Jxyj  ;  dissolve.  Date.  5  to  30  drops  where  ths 
use  of  iodine  is  indicated. 

TINCTURE  OF  IODINE,  (COMPOUND.) 
8yn.  Tinct.  Iodinii  coup.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Iodine 
{) ;  iodide  of  potassium  Jij ;  rectined  ipirit  1  quart ; 
diMolve.  -  Dote.  10  drops,  gradually  increased  to  1 
dr.  where  the  use  of  iodine  is  indicated. 

TINjCTURE  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Syn. 
Tinct.  IpECACUANHic  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Ipecac- 
nanha  Jj ;  rectified  spirit  f  Jv ;  digest 

TINCTURE  OF  ACETATE  OF  IRON. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Fkrei  Acktatib.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Acetate  of  potash  2  parts  ;  sulphate  of  iron  1  do. ; 
triturate  together,  dry,  digest  in  rectified  smrit  26 
parts,  for  7  daj's,  and  decant  the  clear.  Dote.  ^ 
to  1  dr.,  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 

TINCTURE  OF  ACETATE  OF  IRON, 
(ALCOHOLIC.)  Syn.  Tinct.  Feeri  Acetatis 
CUM  ALcoiioLE.  Prtp.  (P.  D.)  Sulphate  of  iron 
and  acetate  of  potassa,  of  each  Jj ;  alcohol  1  quart, 
(wine  measure ;)  proceed  as  last,  and  digest  for  24 
hours.     Dotf  and  use  as  the  last 

TINCTURE  OF  IRON,  (AMMONIATED.) 
Syn.  Mynmciit*s  Tincture  op  Iron.  Tincture 
or  ammonio-cuix>ridi  op  Iro.n.  T.  Ferri  ammo- 
Nio-ciiLURiDi,  (P.  L.)  T.  Ferri  ammoniati. 
Prep.  (P.  Lu)  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  Jiv; 
proof  Hpirit  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Pose.  20  to  60  drops, 
as  a  Btimulant,  chalvbeato  tonic. 

TlMTl  RE  Oi"  SKSQLICHLORIDE  OF 
IRON.  Syn.  Tinct.  ok  siirRiATE  op  Iron.  T. 
Ferri  Sksuuichloridi,  (P.  L.)     T.  Ferri  mcria- 

TI8,     (F.     F^)       LlQlOR     Fp.RRI     MURIATI8,     (P.    D.) 

Prejh  {V.  L.)  SeHquioxide  of  iron  Jvj  ;  muriatic 
acid  I  pint ;  difrcHt  in  f^ioM  for  3  days,  frequently 
shakinj;,  then  add  rectitied  Hpirit  3  pintH,  and  de- 
cant. A  ferruginous  tonic.  Dose.  10  to  30  drops, 
Sadually  iner(>a«ed.  •^i*  In  the  old  Tinctura 
artiis.  V.  Ij.,  iron  filinp*,  and  in  the  T.  Ferri 
muriatiH,  P.  E.  1817,  black  oxide  of  iron,  were 
used  inst«'ad  of  the  seMpiioxide  or  carbonate. 

TINCTURE  OF  SESQUINITRATE  OF 
IRON.  Syn.  Tinct.  Flrri  sesquinitratib.  Do. 
DO.  rKRSKrturiNiTRATiH.  Prep.  (Onion.)  Iron  fil- 
ingH  5sk;  nitric  acid  (15)  Jij  3ij ;  dinolve,  add 
muriatie  acid  (IIG)  3vj  ;  sinnner  for  2  or  3  min- 
utes, cool,  add  rectified  spirit  Jviij,  and  filter. 
ProjKwed  an  a  sulwtituto  for  the  last  preparation. 
Dose  the  name. 

TINCTIKK  OF  JALAP  Syn.  Tinct.  Ja- 
lap^., \\  L  E.  &  D.)  T.  Jalapii,  (P.  I^  17hH.) 
Prep.  ^1*.  L.)  IJruisod  jalap-root  Jx  ;  proof  npirit 
1  quart ;  digeht  14  davM,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Ca- 
thartic.    Do9e.  1  to  4  drv. 

TINCTl  RK  OF  KINO.  Syn.  Tinct.  Kino, 
(P.  L.  E.  &.  D.;  Prep.  Kiiiojiiiss;  rectified  npir- 
it  1  quart;  macerate  14  da>-s.     Astringent  Dose. 


1  to  3  dri.  eombmed  with  chalk  miztnre  in  diar- 
rhoea, &C. 
TINCTURE    OF  LACTUCARIUM.     Sym. 

Tinct.  Lactucaril  Prep.  (P.  El)  Powdered 
lactucarium  Jiv ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  or 
percolate.  Anodyne,  soporific,  antispasmodic,  and 
sedative.  Dose.  20  to  60  drops,  nix  contain  1  gr. 
of  lactucarium. 

TINCTURE  OF  LAVENDER,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Syn.  Lavender  Drops.  Red  Da 
Red  Lavender.  Red  Hartshorn.  Tinct.  La- 
VANDULiB  coMPOsrrA,  (P.  L.)  Spimrrrs  I«avah- 
dula  coMPosm^s,  (P.  E.  &l  D.)  Prep. — I.  (P.  L.) 
Spirit  of  lavender  1^  pints;  spirit  of  rosemary  \ 
pint;  red  sandera  wood  (railed)  3v;  cinnamon 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  3iiM ;  macerate  14  days. — 
2.  (Wholesale.)  Oil  of  cama  |  oi. ;  oil  of  nut- 
megs 1  ox.;  oils  of  lavender  and  rosemary,  of 
each  4^  oz. ;  red  sandeni  (rasped)  3  lbs. ;  proof 
spirit  6  gallons,  (or  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of 
each  3  gallons;)  digest  14  days.  Should  it  be 
cloudy,  add  a  little  more  proof  spirit  Stimulant, 
cordiiU,  and  stomachic.  Dose.  1  to  3  teaifKwnfoli 
(^  to  3  drs.)  in  lowness  of  ^Mrits,  faintness,  flatu- 
lence, hysteria,  Ate 

TINCTURE  OF  LOBELIA.  S^  Tinct. 
OP  Indian  Toracco.  T.  Loreu^,  (P.  E.)  T. 
LoRELiA  iNPLATA  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Dried  and 
powdered  lobelia  inflata  Jv ;  proof  spirit  1  quart : 
dige«t  or  percolate.  Dose.  As  an  eipectorant,  10 
to  60  drops ;  as  an  emetic  and  antispasmodic  f  3j 
to  f3ij,  every  third  hour  till  it  causes  vomiting. 
It  is  principally  employed  in  spasmodic  asthma, 
and  some  other  pulmonary  aflections. 

TINCTURE  OF  LOBELIA,  (ETHEREAL^ 
Syn.  Tinct.  Loreu^b  atiierea.  Prep.  1.  ;P. 
E.)  Powdered  lobelia  inflata  Jv  ;  qwit  of  suIphuiK 
ether  1  quart ;  digest  or  percolate  in  a  clode  vessel 
— ^2.  (Whitlaw.)  Lobelia  lb.  j  ;  rectified  Kpirit  and 
spirit  of  nitric  ether,  of  each  2  quarts ;  macerate 
for  14  days  in  the  dark.  Use  and  doses  as  the 
last 

TINCTURE  OF  LUPULINE.  Syn.  Tinct. 
LrpiLix^..  T.  LiPiLi,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  The  yel- 
lowinh  bro^m  powder  attached  to  the  pcaien  of 
hopH,  tieparated  by  friction  and  sifting,  Jv :  recti- 
fied spirit  1  quart;  digest  or  percolate.  DftS* 
f3j«  to  f  3ij.     (See  Tiniti'rk  op  Hops.) 

TINCTURE  OF  MUSK.  Syn.  Txsrr 
Moflciii.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Musk  3ij  ;  rectified  ^p^r- 
it  f  Jxvj  ;  digest  7  da\'B.  Antispasmodic,  but 
principally  used  as  a  perfume,  being  too  weak  for 
medical  UHe. 

TINCTURE  OF  MYRRII.  Syn.  Tinct. 
MvRRiiJE,  (P.  U  E.  &  D.)  Prep.—X.  :P.  L.. 
Myrrii  Jiij  ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart :  digest  for  14 
da)'H,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.) — 2.  (Wholesale. \  Bruis- 
ed niyrrh  2^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  gallons  ;  water 
I  1  gallon.  As  last.  Tonic  and  stimulant  l^ose. 
j  ^  to  1  dr.,  as  an  adjunct  in  mixtures,  &lc.  Chiefly 
used,  diluted  with  water,  os  a  dentifrice  or  waiii 
for  ulcerated  spong}'  gums. 

TINCTURE  OF  .MYRRH,  (COMPOUND.. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Myrrh.c  comp.  Prep.  Bruised 
inyrrk  and  Socotrine  aloes,  of  each  3  lbs. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  and  water,  of  each  2^  gallons ;  di;^*st  for 
14  days.  This  is  frequently  sulistituted  for  com- 
pound tincture  of  aloes  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

TINCTURE    OF    NUX    VOMICA.      Syn. 
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TiNCT,  Nucw  Vomica.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Nux 
voni'ca  (ground  in  a  cofFee-mill)  Jij  ;  rectified  spir- 
it f  5viij  ;  macerate  7  (14)  days.  Dose.  5  to  10 
drops,  in  paralysis,  Slc.    It  is  poisonous. 

TINCTURE,  ODONTALGIC.  Prep.  (Col- 
lier.) PelUtory  of  Spain  {es  ;  camphor  3iij  ;  opium 
3j  ;  oil  of  cloves  3ij ;  recUfiad  spirit  f-^xvj ;  digest 
for  a  week.  Used  for  the  toothache ;  applied  on 
lint 

TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  Laudanum. 
TiNCT.  Opii,  (P.  L.  E.  &,  D.)  Prep.—\.  (P.  L.) 
Hard  opium,  powdered,  Jiij  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
macerate  14  days,  and  filter.  This  preparation 
has  a  deep  brownish  red  color,  and  mxix  contain 
about  1  gr.  of  opium.  Its  sp.  grr.  is  0*952.  (Phil- 
lips.) Dose.  10  to  60  drops  as  an  anodyne,  or 
hypnotic.  The  followmgr  form  is  substituted  for 
that  of  the  Phannacopoeia  by  some  wholesale  drug 
houses. — 2.  Turkey  opium  2^  lbs. ;  boiling  water 
9  quarts ;  digest  till  dissolved,  cool,  add  rectified 
npirit  2  gallons,  and  after  repose,  decant  the  clear. 
Prod.  4  gallons. 

TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM,  (AMMONIA- 
TED.)  Syn.  Tinct.  Opii  ammoniata.  Prep. 
(V.  E.)  Benzoic  acid  and  hay  saf&on,  of  each, 
3vj ;  sliced  opium  3iv ;  oil  of  aniseed  3j ;  spirit  of 
ammonia  1  quart ;  digest  for  a  week,  and  filter. 
Stimulant  and  antispasmodic  Dose.  20  to  60 
drops  in  haoping-cou^,  &,c.  *«*  This  prepara- 
tion is  called  paregoric,  or  paregoric  elixir,  in 
Scotland,  but  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  which 
passes  under  the  same  names  in  England ;  as  the 
former  contains  about  4  times  as  much  opium  as 
the  latter. 

TINCTURE  OF  ORANGE   PEEL,    Syn, 

TlNCT.  AURANTII,   (P.  L.  &,  E.)      T.  CORTICIS  AU- 

RANTii,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried  orange 
peel  ^iiias ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  for  14  days. 
A  grateful  bitter  stomachic  Doss.  1  to  3  (hs., 
mostly  as  an  adjunct  to  mixtures,  Slc, 

TINCTURE  OF  PELLITORY.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Ptrethei.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Pellitory  of  Spain 
and  water,  of  each,  5i ;  rectified  spirit  Jv ;  digest 
Used  to  relieve  toothache. 

TINCTURE  OF  QUASSIA.  Syn.  Tinct. 
QuAssiiB,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Quassia, 
ia  chips,  3x ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  7  days. 
Bitter.  Dose.  ^  to  2  drs.  in  dyspepsia  and  stom- 
ach diseases. 

TINCTURE  OF  QUASSIA,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
TiNcrr.  Quassia  coup.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Cardamoms 
and  cochineal,  bruised,  of  each,  ^;  powdered 
cinnamon  and  quassia  chips,  of  each,  3vj ;  raisins 
^j ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  for  7  days,  or 
percolate.  Aromatic  and  tonic.  Doss  and  use 
as  the  last 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Rhai.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  rhubarb  Jiiiss ; 
cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  ^ss ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
digest  or  percolate.  Cordial,  stomachic,  and  laxa- 
tive.   Dose.  3j  to  T]. 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
Tinct.  Rosi  coup.,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  T.  Rhabae- 
BAKi  COMP.,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.)  Rhu- 
barb, sliced,  |iisB ;  liquorice  root,  bruised,  3vj ; 
ginger,  bmisM,  and  bay  saffron,  of  each,  3iij ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days,  .^popular 
rsniedy  in  dwnliflBa  tnd  colic,  espeeiaUy  of  drunk* 
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ards.  Dose.  As  a  stomachic,  1  to  3  dra. ;  as  a 
purgative,  ^  to  1^  oz.  The  tincture  of  rhubarb 
of  the  shops  is  mostly  inferior,  being  deficient  both 
in  rhubarb  and  q>irit  The  following  forms  I  have 
seen  extensively  used  in  the  wholewle  trade  >— 3. 
East  India  rhubarb  20  lbs. ;  boiling  water  q.  s.  to 
cover  it,  infuse  for  24  hours,  then  slice  the  rhu- 
barb, and  put  it  into  a  cask  with  moist  sugar,  H 
lbs. ;  ginger,  bruised,  3^  lbs. ;  hay  saffiron  1  lb. ; 
carbonate  of  potash  ^  lb. ;  bruised  nutmegs  i  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit  19  gallons  ;  water  21  gallons ;  ma* 
cerate  with  frequent  agitation  for  14  days,  deoant 
the  clear,  press,  and  filter  the  bottoms.  Those 
houses  that  adhere  to  the  L.  Ph.  for  1824  substi- 
tute cardamom  seeds  5  lbs.  for  the  ginger. 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  AND  ALOES. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Rn.si  kt  Aloes.  Euxir  sacrum. 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb  Jias ;  Socotrine  or  East 
Indian  aloes  3vj ;  cardamom  seeds  3v  ;  proof  spirit 
1  quart ;  macerate  7  days,  or  percolate.  A  warm 
stomachic  purgative.  •  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  1  oz. 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  AND  GEN- 
TIAN.  Syn.  Tinct.  Rhjei  bt  GxNTiANiE,  (P. 
E.)  T.  Rhai  am ara.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb 
Jij  ;  gentian  ^ ;  proof  spirit  *1  quart  As  last 
Stomachic,  tonic,  and  purgative.  Dose.  1  dr.  to 
1  oz. 

TINCTURE,  RUSPINFS.  Prep  Orris  root 
^iij ;  cloves  ^  ;  ambergris  9j ;  rectified  spirit  1 
quart ;  digest  for  14  days.  A  fashionable  denti- 
frice. 

TINCTURE  OF  SAFFRON.  Syru  Tinct. 
Croci.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Hay  safifron  Jij ;  proof 
spirit  1  quart ;  digest  or  percolate.  Stimulant, 
and  emmenagogue.  Dose.  1  to  2  drs.  Chiefly 
.used  for  its  color  and  flavor. 

TINCTURE  OF  SENNA,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Tinct.  Senna  comp.,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Elix- 
ir Salutib.  Prep. — 1.  (PJj.)  Senna  Jiiias ;  cara- 
way seeds  3iii8s ;  cardamom  seeds  3j  ;  raisins  Jv ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days,  (or  per- 
colate, P.  E.) — 2.  (P.  E.)  Sugar  Jiiss ;  coriander 
seeds  ^ ;  jalap  3vj ;  raisins  and  senna,  of  each, 
§iv ;  caraways  and  cardamoms,  of  each,  3v ;  proof 
spirit  1  quart.  As  last — 3.  {Wholesale.)  Senna 
6  lbs. ;  treacle  2  lbs. ;  caraways  |  lb. ;  carda- 
moms i  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  an(l  water,  of  each,  4 
gallons ;  as  before.  Carminative,  stomachic,  Imd 
purgative.     Dose.  4  to  1  oz. 

TINCTURE  OF  SERPENTARY.  Syn. 
Tinct.  of  Snake  Root.  T.  SxEPENTARiiB,  (P.  L. 
E.  6l  D.)  Prep.  Seipentary  Jiiias ;  proof  roirit  1 
quart ;  macerate  for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.) 
Tonic  and  diaphoretic.    Dose.  1  to  3  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Tinct. 
SciULiB,  (P.  L.  £.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried  squiUs 
(fresh)  ^v  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Expectorant  and  diu- 
retic Dose.  10  to  30  drops,  in  chronic  coughs> 
and  other  bronchial  afiections. 

TINCTURE  OF  STRAMONIUM.  Syn. 
Tinct.  of  Thorn  Apple.  T.  Stramonil  Prep. 
(P.  U.  S.)  Bruised  stramonium  seeds  Jij  ;  proof 
spirit  Jxvj  ;  digest  for  6  days.  Anodyne.  Dose. 
10  lo  20  drops,  in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  &c; 
Said  to  be  superior  to  laudanum. 

TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAN.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Valeriana,  (P.  L.  E.  4*  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Va. 
Ufian  root  Jr ;  proof  spidt  1  qout ;  macerate  14 
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days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Tonic  and  antispas- 
modic    Dot.  1  to  3  dn   in  hysteria,  epilepsy, 

TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAN,  (COMP.) 
Syn.  Ahmoniated  Tincture  of  Valerian.  Vo- 
latile Da  DO.  TiNCT.  Valerian^b  CoMr.,  (P.  L.) 
T.  Valeriana.  Ammoniata,  (P.  E.  iL  D.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Valerian  Jv;  aromatio  spirit  of  ammonia 
1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or  percolate  P.  E.) 
Stimulant,  tonic,  and  antispasmodic  Dose  and 
Mte  as  the  last.  The  tincture  of  the  shops  is  gen- 
erally made  with  only  1  lb.  of  the  root  to  the  gral- 
Ion. 

TINCTURE  OF  ACETATE  OF  ZINC. 
Syn.  TiNCT.  Zinci  Acetatis.  Prep,  (P.  D.) 
Acetate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  sine,  of  each, 
]y  ;  rub  together,  then  add  rectified  spirit  f  Jxyj, 
and  macerate  for  a  week.  Astringent.  Diluted 
with  water,  it  Ih  used  bh  a  collvrium  and  injection. 

TINCTURES,  CONCENTRATED.  S^n. 
Ti.nct.  Concentrate  Haenli.  Prep.  (Baden  Ph.) 
Thcso  are  much  stronger  than  ordinary  tinctures, 
and  are  tlius  prejmred : — Digest  8  parts  of  the  vege- 
table powder  hi  16  of  spirit  of  wine  0*857  for  4 
days  at  IH^  F.,  stirring  occasionally.  Tlien  press 
and  filter.  Add  to  the  residue  as  much  spirit  as  it 
has  absorbed,  press,  and  filter.  Mix  the  liquors, 
the  weight  of  which  should  be  16  parts.  In  this 
way  are  prepared  concentrated  tinctures  of  aco- 
nite leaves ;  arnica  and  chamomile  flowers ;  bella- 
donna, conium,  digitalis,  hyoscyamus,  peppermint, 
and  savinc  leaves;  ipecacuanha  and  valerian 
roots,  &c. 

TINCTURES.  iETHEREAL.  Syn.  Tinct. 
jf^TiiKRK.c  i*re/».  (P.  Cod.)  1.  Ethereal  Tinc- 
ture OF  Aconite.  Powdered  aconite  leaves  ijj  ; 
sulphuric  ether  Jiv.  (fjvj.)  It  is  best  prepared  by 
percolation  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  fumiiihed 
with  u  Htop|H.'r,  and  teuninating  at  the  lower  end 
in  a  fiiniK'l,  which  is  tci  Im*  obfttnirled  with  a  little 
cotton.  The  |x>\v<hT  lieing  iiilnxiiirtvi  over  tlie 
cotton.  {XMir  on  it  cnoufrh  etiirr  to  nioistrn  it,  put 
in  tilt'  Htop|M*r.  tix  the  tube  into  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle, and  leav**  it  for  A^  lioutK  Then  add  gradually 
tlie  rest  of  the  ether,  and,  lastly,  enough  water  to 
displace  the  ether  alisorlwd.  *,•  in  a  similar 
manner  are  pp'pappd  the  ethereal  tinctures  of  ar- 
nirn  fimrent,  hrUnduunay  hrmhck^  foTtrlorr^  to- 
barm,  peUitnry,  snlanumy  rulerianj  tftramouium, 
4'f'i  of  thi"  Paris  Codex. 

:?.  KniKRKAL  Ti.MrrrRE  of  Amrf.rrris.  Ain- 
ber;rri.s  5J  ;  sulphuric  ether  Jiv,  (f  ]5vj  ;'i  macerate 
in  u  HtopjH'p'd  bottle  for  4  days,  and  filt«'r  in  a 
covrn-d  lunnt>l.  *«■  In  u  Hiniilar  way  an*  mad** 
the  rtfierrai  tinrture^  of  amifntidtif  rantharidrjty 
(5'j  *"  aw'tir  etlii»r  ^viij.)  niMtnr,  muMk^  amhery 
tola.  ^.r..  of  the  1*.  (*'o<Iex. 

'A.    KtiIKRKAL     Ti.NCTI'RK     of     PKRC'ilI.ORIDR     OF 

Iron-.  lirntHchrr^  Tnirture.)  Perclilorid**  of 
iron,  (ilrif  d.y  3j  ;  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  f .3ix ; 
dt»s^o|v^^ 

T1N(  TURKS  FOR  KITCHEN  USE.  (See 
Ehsi:.n<i:k.) 

TISANE.^.  Syn.  Ptwans.  Fluid  medicin««s. 
con>i>tin'^  lor  the  must  part  of  a()ueout<  infusions, 
or  dcc(M-tj()iiH  of  subntunces  |>os»<«*HMing  little  activi- 
ty, and  inteiidrd  to  1k^  drunk  in  considerahle  quan- 
tity. Tli»'y  are  much  used  in  France.  They  may 
be  readily  funned  by  slightly  medicating  bariey, 


rice,  or  tamarind  water,  lemonade,  &«.     (^See  Ju- 
leps, Decoctions,  Infusions,  6ic^) 

TITANIUMt  (after  the  TiUne  of  ancient  fa- 
ble.) A  rare  metal,  discovered  by  KlapMih.  in 
mechanite,  in  17!M,  but  first  minutely  exanaiud 
by  Wollastou,  in  l^:2:2.  It  is  hard,  brittle,  ana  in- 
fusible ;  sp.  gr.  5*3.  It  is  occasionally  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  smelting  furnaces  of  iron  wurkjt. 
under  the  form  of  minute  cr)'slals,  havini;  a  cop- 
pery lustre. — Oxide  of  Titamum  is  a  de<>p  piu^»ie 
powder,  obtained  by  placing  a  piece  of  metallic 
zinc  or  iron  in  the  muriatic  solution  of  titanic  acxL 
— Titanic  Acid  (j»eroxide  of  litanium)  is  found 
nearly  pure  in  the  minerals  ruUle  and  ana^tase. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  rutile  by  fusing  it  iu  \tov- 
der,  mixed  with  3  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  powdering  and  washing  the  resulting;  com- 
pound ;  dissolving  in  strong  muriatic  acid  ;  dilu- 
ting with  water,  and  boiling ;  when  nioi»t  of  tlie 
titanic  ackl  falls  down,  and  after  being  collected 
on  a  filter  must  be  well  waslied  with  dilute  111  una- 
tic  acid.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  caliMnsnc 
titanium  along  with  nitre,  and  decoinposine  the 
resulting  titanate  of  potassa,  as  abo%-e.  MetallK 
titanium  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  exce]>t  the  nitro- 
hydrochloric,  and  then  only  when  reduced  to  \ery 
fine  powder. 

TOHACCO.  Syn.  Tabac,  (Fr.)  Tabaciii. 
{Lat.)  The  dried  and  prepared  leaves  of  the  ai- 
cotiana  tabaciim.  The  name  was  given  by  the 
Spaniards,  because  it  was  fiiwt  seen  by  them  at 
Tabasro,  or  Tahaco^  a  province  of  Yucatan,  ia 
Mexico.  (Sec  Snuff.)  The  cheap  tobacco  vend- 
ed in  the  shops  is  largely  adulterated.  I^oImcco  i* 
now  offt'red  for  sale  at  .'W.  per  ounce,  i.  e.  4*.  i*r 
pound,  while  the  duty  alone  amounts  to  about  'A* 
.'id.,  thus  leaving  only  M.  to  be  divided  ain<>n2  tin- 
grower,  the  importer,  the  manufacturer,  and  li." 
retailer;  besides  which  there  is  a  Iomi  by  uiii^Ji-nz 
it  out  in  small  quantities,  and  by  eva{M>ratiiiij.  1" 
it  iNixsible  for  this  tobacco  to  I>e  rrenuiiie  *  I;  ■'  in- 
not  be.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  t-.l  j"  ■• 
is  largely  adulterated  with  fon-ign  matter.  It  >  a 
general  pnictic*'  to  moisten  it  with  treacle  w  at- :. 
in  which  a  little  saltj>etre  has  been  diNMiU'U.  :•>: 
the  puqioM>  of  making  it  sutiicit-iitly  adli"'.\i-  to 
retain  the  fine  sand  which  is  alterw»ril>  ad.:-c. 
and  to  make  it  burn  well.  All  this  ii*  doue  in  .n- 
cn'ase  the  weight.  When  other  vejjetaMe  i.jjttrr 
is  mixed  with  tobacco,  *•  Ik'iigal  saHIower  Jt  ihr 
price  of  ySft  per  cwt.)  is  preferred.  If  i»  ui::te!»>i 
in  a  weak  solution  of  potSKsu  or  ammonia,  tt.-  !\  r- 
nier  giving  a  dark  brown  color  refu-mbim!;  •  Sl.ji:.* 
and  the  latter  a  light  brown,  appnoaeluii:;  in  .tie 
[N*araiice  to  *  Returns.*  Considvnible  Kmwx.  ).<.>u> 
ever,  having  occurred  from  the  vegetable  iniiTier 
dissolved  out.  an  iinproveiiient  has  lately  W*  u  in- 
troduced :  the  safflower,  having  btN>ii  mtuMeif  J.  ^ 
placed  in  trnys  in  a  cask,  into  which  th»'  aii.!i:<ini- 
acal  gas  is  allowed  to  jiass.  liy  this  prvM  «.>»  :hi- 
weight  is  increased,  whereas,  after  tit*-  '.i.'..'.r 
meth«Nl.<f  of  preparing  it.  a  low  of  one  half  w.x<  <•-..«• 
tained.**     K'heni.  ill.  .30 1.) 

TOBACCO.  lUilTlSlI  HERB.  Nyu.  .--n. 
riF.s  STKRMTOKi.t:.  iVr/i.  Thyme,  marji-niii, 
and  hyssop,  of  each  :2  oz. ;  coltsfoot  3  uz.  :  U'tony 
and  eyebright,  of  each  4  oz. ;  rosemary  and  laven- 
der, of  mich  H  oz. ;  mix,  pn*ss  t«igcther,  and  cut  in 
imitation  of  manufactured  foreign  tobocca 
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TODDY.  From  various  species  of  palms,  by 
cutting  off  the  end  of  the  flowering  bud,  collect- 
ing the  sap,  and  letting  it  stand  a  few  houn  to 
ferment 

TOKAY.  A  luBcioUs,  yet  agreeable  wine,  made 
in  Hungary.  It  is  preferred  in  the  turbid  state, 
and  benee  it  is  agitated  before  pouring  it  into  the 

TOMBAC,  (WHITE.)  Stfn.  Whtte  Copper. 
An,  alloy  of  c(^per  and  aisenic.  (See  Gkrman 
Silver.) 

TONICS.  (Fwmrop^Si  I  strengthen.)  Medi- 
cines that  increase  the  tone  of  the  mu8<;ular  fibre, 
and  impart  vigor  to  the  system.  The  principal 
mineral  tomce  are — ironr  zinc,  copper,  silver,  ar- 
senic, bismuth,  mercury,  and  the  mineral  acids. 
The  principal  vegetable  tonics  are— cinchona, 
dnchonine,  quinine,  the  vegetable  bitters,  and  some 
of  the  aromatics.  Of  the  above,  iron,  bark,  and  its 
lireparations,  and  the  aromatie  bitters,  are  those 
generally  employed,  and  which  prove  most  genial 
to  the  constitution. 

TONQUIN  REMEDY.    Syn.  Pulvis  Truh- 

'CHDfENSIB.      P.   AUEXIPUARMICUS   SINENSIS.      Prep. 

Powdered  valerian  20  grs. ;  musk  16  grs. ;  cam- 
phor 6  giB.;  mix.  Antispasmodic,  alexiterial,  in 
doses  of  6  to  ^2  grs.  in  hooping-cough ;  to  1  dr. 
in  hydrophobia  and  exanthemata ;  to  diiss  in  ma- 
nia. 

TOOTHACHE.  This  fiequently  ar»es  from 
sympathy  with  a  disordered  stomach.  In  such 
cases  administer  a  saline  purgative,  and  an  emetic 
if  required.  Wheu  cold  is  the  cause,  the  best 
remedy  is  a  hot  embrocation  of  poppy-heads,  fol- 
lowed by  thA  use  of  flannel.  When  it  arises  from 
a  hoUotD  or  decayed  tooth,  the  best  application  is 
a  piece  of  lint  moistened  with  creosote,  or  a  strong 
^>urituous  solution  of  creosote,  and  closely  rammed 
mto  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  Laudanum  and  tinc- 
ture of  pelUtory  of  Spain  are  also  used  in  the  same 
way.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  latter 
kind  of  toothache,  the  cavity  should  be  filled  with 
an  amalgam  of  gold,  or  with  mineral  marmora- 
tom. 

TRACING  PAPER  In  order  to  prepare  a 
beautiful,  transparent,  colorless  paper,  it  is  best  to 
employ  the  varnish  formed  with  Damara  resin  in 
the  following  way  : — The  sheets  intended  for  this 
purpose  are  laid  flat  on  each  other,  and  the  var- 
nish spread  over  the  uppermost  sheet  by  means  of 
.  a  brash,  until  the  paper  appean  perfectly  cdoriess, 
without,  however,  the  liquid  therein  being  visible. 
The  first  sheet  is  then  removed,  hung  up  for  dry- 
ing, and  the  second  treated  in  the  same  way. 
After  being  dried,  this  paper  is  capable  of  being 
written  on,  either  with  chalk  and  pencil,  or  ste^ 
pens.  It  preserves  its  coloriess  transparency  with- 
out becoming  yellow,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  that  prepared  in  any  other  way ;  it  is  at  the 
same  time  cheap,  and  the  operation  gives  very 
little  trouble.  (Verb.  d.  Gew.  V.  ru.  K6\n.)  See 
Paper. 

TRAGACANTHIN.  Syn.  Adraoantw.  The 
soluble  gum  of  tragacaath.  It  slightly  difiers  firom 
arabine. 

TREACLE,  GERMAN.  Syn.  Extract  or 
JcNiPKR  Berries.  Prep. — 1.  {Best.)  Aa  evapo- 
rated cold  infusion  of  juniper  henries.— 5.  {Com* 
')    Aa  avaporated  deoootkn  qf  juniper  ber- 


ries. Both  are  sweet-tasted,  aromatic,  and  diu- 
retic 

TREACLE,  VENICE.  Syn.  Theriaca. 
Theriaca  Andromachi  (P.  L.  1746)  consists  of  61 
ingredients,  and  contains  1  grain  of  opium  in  75. 
The  theriaca  of  P.  Cod.  consists  of  72  mgredients, 
and  contains  gr.  j  of  opium  in  72.  For  these  the 
foUowmg  may  be  sabstituted :  Theriaca  edinensiSf 
(P.  E.  1744.)  Seipentary  root  Jvj  ;  valerian  and 
contrayerva  roots,  of  each  Jiv  ;  aromatic  powder 
^iij  ;  guaiacum,  resin,  castor,  and  nutmeg,  of  each 
jij  ;  safiron  and  opium,  (dissolved  in  a  little  wine,) 
each  £  ;  clarified  honey  Jlxxv ;  reduce  all  the  diy 
ingredients  to  fine  powder,  then  mix.  100  gn. 
contain  1  gr.  of  opium. 

TUNGSTEN.  (From  tung  sten,  Swed.,  heavy 
stone,  from  the  density  of  its  ores.)     Syn.  Wooi<- 

VRAM.      WOOLFRAMIUM.        ScHEELlUM.       TuNOBTS- 

NUM.  A  heavy,  gray,  brittle  metal,  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Delhuyart  Itssp.  gr.  is  17*35.  It  occurs 
in  the  mineral  woolfram,  united  with  oxygen, 
{tungstic  acid,)  manganese,  and  iron,  from  which 
it  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  charcoal  or 
hydrogen  gas,  assisted  by  heat"  It  is,  however, 
more  conveniently  obtained  by  treating  tungstic 
acid  as  above.  Tungstic  acid  ia  a  yellow  powder, 
obtained  by  digesting  native  tungstate  of  lime, 
finely  powdered,  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure 
potassa,  forming  tungstate  of  potassa. 

TURMERIC.  The  root  of  the  curcuma  longa 
and  rotunda,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the  East  In- 
dies. Its  coloring  principle  is  called  curcumuu. 
Turmeric  is  employed  to  give  a  fugitive  golden 
yellow  with  weld,  and  an  orange  tinge  to  scariet 
It  dyes  wool  and  silk,  mordanted  with  common 
salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  a  fugitive  yellow 

TURPENTINE,  CHIO,  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Syn.  Terebinthina  Chia  Factitia.  Prep.  Black 
rosin  7  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  the  heat,  and  stir  in 
balsam  of  Canada  7  lbs.  Some  add  a  few  drops 
of  the  oils  of  fennel  and  juniper.  This  article  is 
now  very  generally  sold  in  trade  for  genuine  Chia 
turpentine. 

TURPENTINE,  VENICE.  Syn.  TerebDi. 
THiNA  Veneta.  Genuine  Venice  turpentine  is  the 
product  of  Uie  Larix  EuropaBa,  but  this  is  now 
scarcely  ever  met  with  in  trade.  That  of  the 
shops  is  wholly  a  factitious  article,  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Black  rosin  48  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  the  heat, 
and  add  oil  of  turpentine  2  gallons. 

TUTTY.  Syn.  Tutia.  Tuthia.  Imfure  Ox- 
IDE  or  ZiNO.  llie  sublimate  that  collects  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  furnaces  in  which  ores  of  zinc  are 
smelted.  Drying;  astringent  Used  in  eye-wa- 
ten  and  ointments. 

TYPE  METAL.  Prep.  Lead  3  parts ;  anti- 
mony 1  part ;  melted  together.  Small  types  are 
usually  made  of  a  harder  composition  than  large 
cmes.  A  good  stereotype  metal  is  said  to  be  made 
of  lead  9  parts ;  antimony  2  da ;  bismuth  1  da 
This  alloy  expands  as  it  cools,  and  consequently 
biingB  out  a  fine  impression. 

ULMIN.  Syn.  Ulmio  Acid.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  a  peculiar  substance  examined  by 
Klaproth  ui  1802,  and  which  was  a  spontaneous 
exudation  from  the  trunk  of  a  species  of  elm,  (Ul* 
mni  nifia.)    It  has  since  been  observed  on  loaiiy 
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other  trem.  When  dry,  it  is  hard,  blackiah,  remn- 
ooi,  readily  soluble  in  the  mouth,  but  hisoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  formed  artificiaily 
by  heatinfjr  caustic  potassa  with  wood,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on  vegetable  matter,  and  by 
combining  gallic  acid  with  ammonia  and  exposnng 
the  comnound  to  oxygen. 

ULTRAMARINE.    Syn.  Ultramarine  Blub. 

C<XRULCUM      UlTRAMONTANUM,      {Lot.)        OUTRE- 

MBR,  (Fr.)  Ultramarins,  {Oer.)  This  beautiful 
pigment  is  obtained  from  the  blue  mineral  lazulite 
or  lapis  lazuli ;  the  finest  specimens  of  which  are 
brought  from  China,  Pexsia,  and  Great  Bu- 
charia.  Prep.  Lapis  lazuli  (reduced  to  fragments 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  colorless  pieces  re- 
jected) lb.  j,  is  heated  to  redness,  quenched  in  wa- 
ter, and  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  to  this 
is  added,  yellow  rosin  6  oz. ;  turpentine,  beeswax, 
linaeed  oil,  of  each  2  oz. ;  previously  melted  to- 

Ether,  and  the  whole  made  into  a  mass ;  this  is 
leaded  in  successive  portions  of  warm  water, 
which  it  colors  blue,  and  from  whence  it  is  deposit- 
ed by  standing,  collected,  well  washed  with  clean 
water,  dried,  and  sorted  according  to  its  qnalities. 
Some  persons  prefer  leaving  the  pieces  of  wax  for 
14  or  15  days  in  the  water  before  kneading  them  ; 
the  first  water,  which  is  usually  dirty,  is  thrown 
away  ;  the  second  gives  a  blue  of  tlie  first  quality ; 
and  the  third  yields  one  of  less  value.  The  process 
is  founded  on  the  property  which  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  azure-stone  has  of  adhering  less  firmly  to  the 
resinous  cement  than  the  foreign  matter  with  which 
it  is  associated.  When  azure-stone  has  its  color 
altered  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  reckoned  bad. 
The  price  of  ultramarine  of  the  richest  shade  of 
blue  is  4  to  5  guineas  per  oz.  Gennino  ultrama- 
rine, as  well  as  lazulite,  when  heated  to  a  full  red, 
does  not  change  color.  Ultramarine  is  the  nio«t 
q>lendid  and  permanent  blue  pigment  the  painter 
possesHes,  and  works  well  in  oil. 

ULTRAMARINE  ASHES.  Si/n.  SAirxnER'n 
Blur.  Obtuiiiod  from  tht*  rrsinouM  mam  of  the  lunt 
procew  after  it  ha.s  yielded  all  itM  ultramarine,  by 
melting  it  with  fref<h  oil.  and  kuradlnjr  it  in  water 
containing  a  little  potash  ornrnla;  or  by  biirnint; 
away  tlio  wax  and  uil  of  tlio  niaM,  and  well  griml- 
ing  and  washing  the  residue  with  water.  Inferior 
to  ultramarine. 

ULTRAMARINE,  FACTITIOUS.  Accord- 
ing to  (tinelin,  of  Tiibinfren,  sulphiiret  of  sodium 
is  the  r(iIorin(r  principle  of  lapis  lazuli,  to  which  the 
color  of  ultramarine  is  owin;;;  but,  according  to 
Eisner  and  Timmon,  a  minute  quantity  of  huI- 
phuret  of  iron  is  an  esKential  ingredient.  The 
above,  and  84*venil  other  chemists,  have  succeeded 
in  preparing  artificial  ultniniarine,  by  heating  sul- 
phuret  of  sodium  with  a  mixture  of  silicic  acid  and 
alumina.  In  these  cases  it  is  said  that  a  minute 
quantity  of  iron  is  derived  from  the  alum,  (Tim- 
mon 0  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  color 
can  depeufl  on  the  presence  of  so  small  a  |>ortion 
of  that  metal.  The  finer  sjK'cimens  of  artificial 
altranianue  are  quite  equal  in  durability  and  l>eauty 
of  color  to  that  {irepared  fmni  lazulite,  while  it  is 
much  less  ex|>eni(ive.  In  I*aris  it  fetches  60  fijincs, 
or  about  ^  inii"<^<^  <^  {)ound. 

Prrp.  I.  (Timmon.)  C'rj'stallized  carbonate  of 
■oda  1075  gni. ;  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  when 
fated  in  its  water   of   crystaUizatkxi>  ahake  in 


finely-pulverized  orpiment  5  gis.,  and  when  partly 
decomposed,  add  as  much  gelatinous  hydrate  of 
alumina  as  contains  7  gn.  of  anhydrous  alumina ; 
finely-sifted  clay  100  gni.,  and  flowen  of  sulfihur 
221  grs.,  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  w}K>!r 
placed  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  at  fin4  ^rai!^ 
heated  to  drive  off  the  water ;  and  as  soon  as  thii 
is  effected,  raised  to  redness.  The  heat  mufi  be 
so  regulated  that  the  mass  only  **  sinters**  to- 
gether without  fusing.  The  mass  must  be  theo 
cooled,  finely  pulverized,  suspended  in  river  water, 
and  brought  upon  a  filter.  The  product  has  now 
a  beautiful  delicate  green  or  bluish  color.  It  miut 
next  be  heated  in  a  covered  dish,  and  stirred  about 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  temperature  reaches 
that  of  dull  redness,  at  wliich  it  must  be  kept  for  1 
or  2  hours.  If  the  heat  of  the  fiivt  calcinatioa 
has  been  properiy  regulated,  the  whole  of  the  ma* 
taken  from  the  crucible  will  have  a  uniform  color : 
but  if  too  little  heat  has  been  used,  and  the  ingre- 
dients have  not  been  properiy  mixed,  there  will  be 
colorieas  parts,  which  sliould  be  rejected:  if  too 
much  heat  has  been  used,  or  the  mas*  allowed  to 
/use,  brown  parts  will  appear,  especially  if  the 
crucible  is  of  a  bad  kind,  or  easily  destroved. 
(Compt  Rend.,  Mai  1B42,  p.  761.) 

II.  (Gmelin.)  Sulphur  2  parts ;  dry  carbonate 
of  soda  1  part ;  mix  well,  gradually  heat  them  in  a 
covered  cmcible  to  redness  till  the  mixture  fuses, 
then  sprinkle  in  by  degrees  another  niixturv  of  «i. 
licate  of  soda  and  aluminate  of  soda,  ;containiaff 
72  parts  of  silica,  and  70  parts  of  alumiim.)  and 
continue  the  heat  for  1  hour  longer.  The  product 
contains  a  little  free  sulphur,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  water. 

III.  (M.  Robiquet)  By  heating  to  redneoi  a 
mixture  of  pure  kaolin,  sulphnr,  and  carbonate  of 
soda. 

IV.  Artificial  ultramarine  m  occasionally  formed 
in  preparing  Antim.  diaphor.  ahiutum,  and  I'rv- 
qnently  also  in  the  preparation  of  milk  of  sulphur 
When  chlorated  water  is  added  to  a  soliitioti  oi 
sulphuret  of  |>otasfiium  made  with  comniMn  po:x<^ 
and  siil)>hur  of  commerce,  green  or  blue  tl.ike*  are 
thrown  down.  The  earthen  vensels  in  wh;ch  lir 
meltinir  pmcesR  has  been  eflected.  no  duiiU  ;i!f  ni 
the  aluniina,  silica,  and  iron.  (Juhr.  filr  Fnikt 
Phann.,  iv.  p.  ^*3.) 

I'RAMILE.  A  product  of  the  decumfh»>it:os 
of  thionuric  acid,  discovered  by  Wohler  and  Ije 
big.  It  is  obtained  by  treating  a  hot  saturateii  •{». 
liition  of  thionurate  of  ammonia,  with  hydrorhlitr.c 
acid  in  excess,  and  boiling  till  a  slisfht  turbidit)  v 
uliser\'ed,  when  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  senii- 
thiid  mass.  Cr>'Rtalline  or  pulvemlent.  Soluble  in 
boilincf  water  and  alkalis. 

URAMILK^  ACID.  A  product  of  th*»  decora- 
position  of  uromile,  discovered  by  Wohler  and  Lk?- 
big.  A  saturated  solution  of  thionurate  of  ammo- 
nia in  cold  water,  is  mixed  iiinth  a  small  quantity  oi 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  m  a 
water-lmth,  when  cr\-stals  of  uramilic  acid  are 
slowly  defmsited.  Soluble  in  water :  with  th''  al- 
kalis it  forms  cr\'BtRllizable  salts,  called  uramil'iUw 

rRANir.M.'  .Vya.  I.'rasite.  A  metal  discov- 
ered  by  Klaproth  in  l7^!l^  and  named  after  the 
planet  Uraniw,  which  was  discovered  about  the 
same  time.  It  occurs  in  the  peehblende  of  Saxony, 
and  the  wranite  of  CornwalL    Uraaiam  nay  be 
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extracted  from  the  former  mineral  by  heating  it  to 
redness,  cooling,  powdering,  digesting  it  in  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  in  quantity 
tnsufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole,  passing  sulphuret- 
ed  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  boilmg  to  expel 
firee  sulphdrojos  gas,  concentrating  by  evaporation, 
and  setting  the  remaining  fluid  aside  to  crystallize, 
iHien  beautiful  lemon-oolored  crystfds  of  pemitrate 
of  uraniuM  are  slowly  deposited.  These  crystals, 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  yield  protoxide  of  ura- 
nium, (green  oxide,)  which,  by  exposure  to  hydro- 
gen gas  and  heat,  are  reduced,  and  metallic  ura- 
nium remains.  (Arfwedson.)  It  is  a  brittle,  gray> 
or  reddish-brown  metal ;  sp.  gr.  about  9*0. — Perox- 
ide of  uranium  (yellow  oxide,  uranic  acid)  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  yellow  hydrate,  when  a  pure  alkali 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  the  pemitrate,  and  aJB  a 
carbonate  when  alkaline  carbonates  are  used.  It 
is  soluble  in  alkalis  in  excess,  acting  the  part  of  a 
feeble  acid.  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  uranium  are 
characterixed  by  their  green  color;  those  of  the 
peroxide  by  a  yellow  color.  With  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash they  yield  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  resem- 
bling prusnate  of  copper,  and  with  infUsion  of  galls 
a  brown  one.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  turns  the 
solutions  of  the  peiaalts  green. 

UREA.  Syn.  Cyanate  of  Ammonia,  (Anom- 
alous.) A  crystalline,  colorless,  transparent  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  in 
urine,  and  by  Wdhler  as  the  first  organic  com- 
pound artificially  produced. 

Prep,  I.  (Th^nard.)  Fresh  urine,  gently  evap- 
orated to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  is  to  be  treated 
with  its  own  volume  of  nitric  acid  at  24  deg. ;  the 
mixture  is  t6  be  shaken  and  immersed  in  an  ice- 
bat|i  to  solidify  the  crystals  of  supemitrate  of  urea ; 
these  are  washed  with  water  at  0,  drained,  and 
pressed  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper.  When 
they  are  thus  separated  from  foreign  matters,  they 
are  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  to  which  subcarbon- 
ate  of  potash  is  added,  whereby  the  nitric  acid  is 
taken  up,  and  the  urea  set  at  liberty.  This  new 
liquor  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  nearly  to  dry- 
ness; the  residue  is  treated  with  pure  alcohol, 
which  only  dissolves  the  urea,  the  aolution  is  con- 
centrated, and  the  urea  crystallizes. 

II.  (LiebiflT.)  See  Cyanate  of  Ammonu,  p.  57. 

*»*  Urea  has  the  sp.  gr.  1*33,  is  freely  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  fuses  at  250°,  and  is  decom- 
posed at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  said  to  be  di- 
uretic, and  has  been  given  in  the  dose  of  a  gros, 
dissolved  in  sugared  water. 

URIC  ACID.  Syn,  Lithic  Acid.  An  acid 
discovered  by  Scheele,  and  peculiar  to  the  urine 
of  certain  animals,  and  the  excrement  of  serpents 
and  several  birds  of  prey.  The  feces  of  the  boa 
constrictor  consist  of  little  else  than  urate  of  am- 
monia. Uric  acid  forms  one  of  the  commonest 
varieties  of  urinary  calculi,  and  of  the  red  gravel 
or  sand,  which  is  voided  in -certain  morbid  states  of 
the  urine.  Ouajw,  which  is  largely  imported  for 
manure,  is  also  composed  in  greater  part  of  urate 
of  ammonia ;  hence  its  immense  powers  as  a  fer- 
tilizer of  the  soil. 

Prep.  Dissolve  urinary  calculi,  or  the  chalk- 
like excrement  of  serpents,  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
deff  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  by  boiling,  add 
mnriatic  acid  in  excess,  again  boil  for  15  minutes, 
and  well  mix  the  precipitate  with  water 


Prop.f  Tests t  ^c.  Brilliant  small  scales,  white  and 
silky,  tasteless,  inodorous,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  by  water,  it  forms  salts  with  the  bAses 
called  urates.  The  characteristic  of  uric  acid  m, 
that,  when  moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  heated, 
it  dissolves,  and  by  evapcNration  yields  a  red  com- 
pound, which,  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  becomes  of  a  fine 
crimson,  {purpurate  of  ammonia,) 

URIC  OXIDE.  Syn,  Xanthic  Oxide.  A 
rare  constituent  of  urinary  calculi,  discovered  by 
Marcet 

USQUEBAUGH.  Syn.  Escubac.  A  strong 
compound  liquor,  much  drunk  in  Ireland,  and 
made  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  Drogheda. 

Prep.  1.  fellow,)  a.  Brandy  or  proof  spirit  3 
gallons  ;  hay  safiroi^  and  juniper  berries,  of  each  1 
oz. ;  dates,  without  their  kernels,  and  raisins,  of 
each,  bruised,  \  lb. ;  mace,  cloves,  coriander,  and 
aniseed,  of  each  }  oz. ;  cinnamon  \  oz. ;  digest  till 
sufficiently  flavored  and  colored ;  filter,  and  nd^ 
capillaire,  or  simple  sirup,  1  gallon — 6.  Proof  spirit 
1  gallon ;  stoned  raisins  1  lb. ;  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  aniseed  1  oz. ;  hay 
saffron  ^  oz. ;  brown  «ugar  2  lbs. ;  rind  of  1  or- 
ange ;  digest  14  days,  then  filler  or  clarify. — e.  Pi- 
mento and  caraways,  q{  each  3  oz. ;  mace,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  2  oz. ;  aniseed,  coriander, 
and  angelica  root,  of  each  8  oz. ;  hay  safiron  3  oz. ; 
raisins,  stoned  and  bruised,  14  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  9 
gallons ;  digest  14  days,  with  frequent  agitation^ 
then  press,  filter,  or  clarify,  and  Aidd  simple  sirup 
q.  s.  Should  it  turn  milky,  add  a  little  strong 
spirit,  or  clarify  it  with  alum,  or  filter  through 
maj^esia. 

n.  {Oreen.)  As  the  above,  but  using  sap  green 
to  color,  instead  of  safi'ron. 


vaccine;  matter  collected  cither  upon 
lancets,  or  by  opening  the  pustule,  and  applying  a 
small  glass  ball  and  tube  (like  those  called  by  the 
boys  in  London  candle  pope,  or  fire  pope)  to  the 
opening,  expellitig  p%rt  of  the  air  in  the  ball  by 
bringing  a  lighted  taper  near  it,  then  withdrawing 
the  taper  the  matter  is  drawn  into  the  ball,  in 
which  it  maybe  sealed  up  hermetically  or  cement- 
ed, and  thus  kept  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  also 
conmionly  preserved  between  two  small  pieces  of 
glass,  used  lately  for  an  absolute  preventive  of 
the  smallpox,  but  now  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  susceptibility  of  acquiring  that  disease,  and  to 
render  it  milder  if  acquired.  The  matter  may  be 
liquefied  with  a  little  clean  water.  Smaixpox  mat- 
ter is  collected  in  the  same  way.  Used  occasion- 
ally to  communicate  the  disease,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  instead  of  hazarding  it  being  ac- 
quired under  unfavorable  one&  Both  of  these 
matters  are  applied  in  the  way  described  under 
Inoculation. 

valerianic  ACID.  A  voIaUle,  fatty  acid, 
obtained  by  distilling  valerian  root  along  wiUi  wa- 
ter, and  acting  on  the  product  with  caustic  potassa, 
when  valerianate  of  potassa  is  formed,  and  a  vola- 
tile oil  is  separated ;  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  the 
latter  is  dissipated,  and  the  dry  mixture,  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  distilled,  yields  an 
aqueous  solution  of  valerianic  acid.  By  carefrxl 
redistillation  it  may  be  deprived  of  water.    Vale- 
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rianic  acid  may  also  be  produced  aitifidally,  by 
heatingr  fused  potaasa  along  with  the  oil  of  potato, 
or  corn  spirit,  {hydrated  oxide  of  amuU,)  when 
valerianate  of  potassa  is  obtained,  the  acid  of 
which  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  obtained 
from  the  root  of  Valeriana  Officinalis.  (Liebi);.) 
*«*  Colorless,  limpid,  oleaginous ;  boils  at  270^  ; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  30  parts  of 
water  ;  smells  strongly  of  valerian  ;  with  the  bases 
it  forms  salts  called  VaUrianatett  most  of  which 
are  soluble. 

VANADIUM.  (From  Vanadis,  a  Scandina- 
vian idol.)  A  rare  metal  discovered  by  Sefstdm, 
in  1830,  in  some  Swedish  iron,  extracted  from  an 
iron  mine  near  Joiik6ping.  It  has  since  been  found 
in  a  lead  ore  from  Scotland.  It  is  white,  brittle, 
very  difEcult  of  reduction,  and  soluble  in  nitric  and 
nitromuriatic  acids,  with  which  it  yields  dark  blue 
colored  solutions.  Vanadium  is  obtained  from  the 
native  vanadate  of  lead,  by  dissolving  the  ore  in 
nitric  acid,  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through 
tlie  solution,  to  throw  down  lead  and  anenic,  and 
evaporating  the  resulting  blue  liquid  to  dryness ; 
the  residuum  is  then  disHolvcd  in  a  solution  of  am- 
monia, and  u  piece  of  sal  ammoniac,  considerably 
larger  than  con  be  dissolved,  introduced ;  as  the 
latter  dissolves,  a  pulverulent  precipitate  of  vana- 
date of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  must  bo  washed, 
first  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  in  al- 
cohol of  O'bOO.  By  exposing  this  salt,  in  an  open 
platinum  crucible,  to  a  heat  a  little  below  redness, 
and  keeping  it  constantly  stirred,  until  it  acquires 
a  dark  red  color,  pure  vanadic  acid  is  obtained. 
(Johnston.)  From  this  acid  metallic  vanadium 
may  bo  procured,  by  placing  fused  fragments  of  it, 
and  potiuwiuiii,  of  equal  size,  in  alternate  layers, 
in  u  purcolain  crucible,  the  potassium  being  in  the 
largest  proportion,  and  after  well  luting  on  the 
cover,  lieuting  it  carefully  over  a  s])irit-lamp  ;  the 
cooled  muKs  inuNt  th<-u  oo  washed  with  water. 
(Berzelius.) — Protoxide  of  vanadium  is  obtained 
by  actlitiT  un  vanuilic  acid  by  hent  uiid  charcoal,  or 
hydru^^cn  gas.  HI  tick. — Uinoxide  of  vanadium, 
by  heating  to  dull  n*diie»«  u  niixtun*  of  10  parts  of 
the  protoxide  and  1*J  uf  vanadic  acid,  in  on  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  out  of  contact  with 
air  and  combustible  matter.  It  is  also  fonned  by 
heatiii<r  vanadate  of  ammonia  in  cltMu>  vcwh'Is.  A 
black  {>o\vder.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  grayish- white 
hydrate  Iroiu  its  solutions,  by  carlionate  of  soda  in 
sliuht  exc«"SM. —  Vatuidic  acid  (fK^roxIde)  ]»  orantre- 
colored,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  forms,  with 
the  alkaline  basi's,  soluble  salt^,  called  VanadatfH^ 
and  with  the  other  Ikinos,  s|Mmugly  Holiil>le  salts. 
All  oi'  thi-se  have  an  oritnsn>  **r  yt^Ilow  color.  Va- 
nadiiiiii  is  distlnifiiished  from  chruinium  by  deox- 
idi/.iii<;  sulistanres  giving  u  hlue  color  to  solutions 
of  the  roniHT,  but  a  izrren  one  to  solutions  of  the 
latter. — '•  Vanudatf  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  solii- 
tioii  iif  trallH.  tonus  a  l)l.ick  tUiid,  whi(rh  is  the  best 
writiii;r  mk  hitlierto  known.  The  quantity  of  the 
sail  P-quirei!  tor  this  pur]Nis«'  is  very  small  ;  the 
wriliui:  IS  |MTf»'ctly  black,  and  not  obliterat*'<I  by 
alkalis,  acids,  chltiniie,  or  oth«T  reagents,  that  at 
the  saini*  linn-  will  u«)t  di'^trnv  the  iKijHT."  {Tn'O 

VAN  SWIKTKNS   DROPS.     A  solution  of 
corro>ive  suhliiiiate.     fSfij   Solltiox  ok  I)icni^>- 

EIDK  OF  .Mi:Ki'|-KY,  V.  Ij.' 

VARNISH.      Syn.   Verms,    {Fr.)      Fie-niss 


(jOer.)  A  solution  of  resinous  matter,  which,  wlien 
spread  thin  upon  the  surface  of  u  solid  body,  be- 
comes dr)',  and  foniw  a  gl(M<y,  transparent  coatmg, 
impervious  to  air  and  moisture.  Varnishes  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  twt>  kinds,  vix.,  ttfnrit 
and  oil  rarnitket.  Concentrated  alcohol  is  usvd 
as  the  solvent  m  the  former,  and  fixed  or  volatile 
oils,  or  mixtures  of  the  two,  for  the  latter.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  making  var* 
nishes  sliould  not  be  greater  than  O'b'^jl).  Cam|»hor 
is  often  dissolved  in  it  to  increase  its  solvent  puwen. 
The  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  the  essential  od 
chiefly  employed,  should  be  pure  and  colurifss. 
Pale  drying  linseed  oil  is  the  fixed  oil  geuemlK 
used  for  varnishes,  but  fwppy  and  nut  oil  are  also 
occasionally  employed.  Among  the  substances 
which  are  dimolved  in  the  uliove  menstrua  are.— 
turpentine,  copal^  matticht  lac,  elemi^tandnraek, 
animCf  and  amber,  to  im}»art  body  and  lurtre; 
benzoin  to  impart  scent ;  f^amhture,  turmeric,  m/- 
froUf  annottOf  and  Socotrine  aiortt,  to  give  a  yel- 
low color;  drationn  blood  to  give  a  red  tiucr: 
asphalt um  to  give  a  black  color  and  body  ;  caout' 
chouc  to  hnpart  body,  toughness,  and  elariicity. 

In  the  preparation  of  SriaiT  VAaMsiiFm  cair 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evu(>oration  of  the 
alcohol  as  much  as  possible,  and  alM>  to  pnv^rvr 
the  portion  that  evaporates.  On  the  large  M*ti:e.  i 
common  still,  mounted  with  its  head  and  conu*-''ifd 
with  a  proper  refrigerator,  should  be  einploye<i.  'IV 
capital  sliould  be  furnished  with  a  stutfing-hox.  iv 
pennit  of  the  paM<age  of  a  vertical  roil,  c<inn*ci<>tJ 
with  a  stirrer  at  one  end,  and  a  working  handle  at 
the  other.  The  gum  and  spirit  being  iutrMiur•^i. 
and  the  head  of  the  still  doiiely  fitted  on  and  hit*^. 
heat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a  wat«'r-ha*.^ 
should  be  applied,  and  the  spirit  brought  to  a  K^!. 
when  the  heat  should  lie  partially  withdrawn,  -i.nd 
agitation  continued  till  the  sum  is  di»M>lved.  Tir 
spirit  which  has  distilled  over  should  In*  thm  .mi- 
ed  to  the  varnish,  and,  after  thoroui^h  adm.x'.u;^. 
the  whole  should  lie  nin  oti'  through  a  silk  z*^'*'' 
sieve  into  stone  jars,  which  bhould  be  imnieiitaV  ;. 
corked  down,  and  set  aside  to  clarity.  ( hi  t::' 
small  sirale,  spirit  varnishes  are  l)t>t  made  by  irii- 
ceration  in  close  bottles.  In  onler  to  prrv.-ti!  *.h' 
afTirlutinution  of  the  resin,  it  is  often  advAiiU;;'*. 
on.ily  mixed  with  clear  silicious  sand,  or  (hiuiiii*N.' 
glow,  by  which  the  surface  iMniuch  incr«*XM'd.aiui 
the  solvent  |K>wer  of  the  fuenstniuni  pruniotfd. 

In  the  manufacture  of  oil  xakmhiiks.  mte  <>i 
the  most  imiNirtant  |)oints  is  the  i\yc  of  f^md  dr%'.nc 
oil.  liinseed  oil  for  this  purpoM*  Nhouid  In*  )ii>. 
lim]>id,  brilliant,  scarcely  (wlonius.  and  nieli.m-  and 
sweet  to  the  taste. — IIH)  irallons  of  such  oil  .ir^  put 
into  un  in>n  or  cnp|>er  l>oiler.  capable  of  li'ijiiiu; 
ir>0  gallons,  and  gradually  hr-ateil  to  u  gentle  -irr.- 
nier  for  '2  hours,  to  ex|H.'l  moisture  :  llif  >rurA  s 
then  can^fully  n-moved,  and  14  llki.of  s*-al*-  liiji  ir;^ 
I'-i  ll>s.  of  red  lead,  and  ^  11)8.  of  i»owdereil  ui:.'.*-r. 
;all  can'fully  dried  and  free  from  moist i in',  xn- 
(gradually  sprinkled  in  :  the  whole  is  tli*Mt  kefii  w.: 
stirred,  to  prevent  the  driers  siukiiii!  to  the  U»tti>':i. 
and  tliH  lioiling  is  continued,  at  a  ^entlo  hf-ut,  !•? 
.1  hours  longer;  the  fire  is  next  willidrawii.  .iin!. 
in  :2t  to  3()  hours,  the  Kcum  is  can-t'iilly  n'iii«>vrd. 
and  the  clear  HU|M'matant  oil  der.int*'d  tnmi  th»- 
Iwttoni.  This  forms  the  bi>t  hmlrd  or  ditfing  oil 
Another  uietliod  is  to  heat  a  hogsliead  of  the  vi 
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gradiially  for  2  hours,  then  to  gently  simmer  it  for 
about  3  hours  longer,  and,  after  removing  the  scum, 
to  add  gradually  1  lb.  of  the  best  calcined  mag- 
nesia, observing  to  mix  it  up  well  with  the  oil,  and 
afterwards  to  contmue  the  boiling  pretty  briskly 
4/or  1  hour,  employing  constant  agitation.  l*he  fin 
ii  then  allowed '  to  die  away,  and,  after  24  hours, 
the  oil  is  decnnUfd  as  before.  The  product  is  called 
"  clarified  oil/*  and  requires  to  be  used  with  driers. 
It  should  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  cistern  for  2  or  3 
months  to  clarify.  In  the  preparation  of  oil  var- 
nishes, the  '*  gum*'  is  melted  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
without  discoloring  or  burning  it ;  and  when  com- 
pletely fused,  the  oil,  also  heated  to  nearly  the 
boiling  point,  is  poured  in^  after  which  the  mix- 
ture »  boiled  till  it  appears  perfectly  homogeneous 
and  clear  like  oil,  when  the  heat  is  raised,  and  the 
driers  (if  any  are  to  be  used)  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously scattered  in,  and  the  boiling  continued, 
with  constant  stirring,  for  3  or  4  hours,  or  till  a  lit- 
tle when  cooled  on  a  palette  knife,  feels  strong  and 
stringy  between  the  fingers.  The  whole  is  next 
allowed  to  cool  considerably  ;  but  while  still  quite 
Jluidf  the  turpentine,  previously  made  moderately 
hoty  is  cautiously  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
incorporated.  The  varnish  b  then  run  through  a 
filter  or  sieve  into  stone  jars,  cans,  or  other  vessels, 
and  set  aside  to  clarify  by  subsidence.  When  no 
driers  are  used,  the  mixture  of  oil  and  gum  is  boil- 
ed till  it  runs  perfectly  cl^ar,  when  it  is  removed 
from  the  fire,  and,  after  it  has  cooled  a  little,  the 
turpentine  is  added  as  above.  It  b  generally  con- 
ceived that  the  more  perfectly  the  "  gum**  is  fused, 
or  *'  run^**  as  it  is  called,  the  greater  and  stronger 
will  be  the  ]»oduct ;  and  the  longer  the  boiling  of 
the  "  gum"  and  oil  is  continued,  within  modera- 
tion, the  freer  the  varnish  will  work  and  cover 
when  made.  An  excess  of  heat  renders  the  varnish 
**  eftringy,"  and  injures  its  flowing  qualities.  For 
pale  varnishes  as  little  heat  as  possible  should  be 
employed  throughout  the  whole  process.  Body 
varnishes  should  contain  1^  lbs. ;  carriage ^  toain- 
scott  and  mahogany  varnish  1  lb. ;  and  gold  size^ 
and  hlack  japan,  fully  ^  lb.  of  '*  gum"  per  gallon, 
besides  the  asphaltum  in  the  latter.  The  use  of 
too  much  driers  injures  the  brilliancy  and  trans- 
parency of  the  varnish.  Copperas  does  not  com- 
bine with  varnish,  bht  only  hardens  it ;  sugar  of 
lead  does.  I  am  informed  that  boiling  oil  of  tur- 
pentine combines  very  readily  with  melted  copal, 
and  that  it  is  an  improvement  to  use  it,  either  be- 
fore or  in  conjunction  with  the  oil,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  copal  varnish  that  is  desired  very  white. 
All  varnishes  require  age  before  use.  Trans,  of 
the  Soc.  of  Arts,  vol.  49;  and  Copal,  Amber, 
Caoutchouc. 

*K*  From  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials of  which  varnishes  are  composed,  their  manu- 
facture should  be  only  carried  on  in  a  detached 
building,  that  n  of  little  value,  and  built  of  unin- 
flammable materials.  When  a  pot  of  varnish, 
gum,  or  turpentine,  catches  fire,  it  is  most  readily 
extinguished  by  closely  covering  it  with  a  piece  of 
fltout  woollen  carpeting,  which  should  be  always 
kept  ready  for  the  purpose. 

t4.t  To  give  lustre  to  varnish  after  it  is  laid  on, 
,  it  is  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  very  finely  powder- 
ed, and  water ;  which  being  dried  with  a  cloth, 
the  work  is  afterward  patiently  robbed  with  an 


oiled  rag  and  tripoli,  till  the  required  polish  is  pro- 
duced. The  surface  is  last  of  all  cleaned  with  soft 
linen  cloths,  cleared  of  all  greasiness  with  powder 
of  starch,  and  rubbed  bright  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

Tj^f  In  i>amt>Atfi^,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  surface  is  free  from  grease,  ox  smoke  ;  as  un- 
less thb  is  the  case,  the  best  oil  or  turpentine  rar-, 
nish  in  the  world  will  not  dry  and  harden.  Old 
articles  are  usually  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
by  the  painters,  before  being  vamishea. 

VARNISH,  AMBER.  Prep,  I.  {PdU.)  Am- 
ber, pale  and  transparent,  6  lbs. ;  fuse,  add  hot 
clarified  linseed  oil  2  gallons ;  boil  till  it  strings 
strongly,  cool  a  little,  and  add  oil  of  turpentine  4 
gallons.  Pale  as  copsX  varnish ;  soon  becomes 
very  hard,  and  is  the  most  durable  of  oil  varnishes ; 
but  requires  time  before  it  is  fit  for  polishing. 
When  wanted  to  dry  and  harden  quicker,  "  dry- 
ing*' oil  may  be  substituted  for  linseed,  or  "  driera** 
may  be  added  during  the  boiling. 

II.  Amber  1  lb. ;  melt,  add  Scio  turpentine  ^ 
lb. ;  transparent  white  resin  2  oz. ;  hot  Unseed  oQ 
1  pint ;  and  afterwards  oil  of  turpentine  q.  s. ;  as 
above.    Very  tough. 

III.  {Hard,)  Melted  amber  4  oz. ;  hot  boiled  oil 
1  quart ;  as  before. 

IV.  (Pale.)  Very  pale  and  transparent  amber  4 
oz. ;  clarified  linseed  oil  and  oil  of  turpentme,  of 
each  1  pint ;  as  before. 

*K*  Amber  varnish  is  suited  for  all  purposes, 
where  a  very  hard  and  durable  oil  varnish  is  re- 
quired. The  paler  kind  is  superior  to  copal  var- 
nish, and  is  often  mixed  with  the  latter  to  increase 
its  hardness  and  durability.     (See  Amber.) 

VARNISH,  BLACK.  Prep.  I.  {Black  am- 
ber varnish.)  Amber  1  lb. ;  fuse,  add  hot  drying 
oil  ^  pint ;  powdered  black  rosin,  and  asphaltum, 
{Naples i)  of  each  3  oz. ;  when  property  incorpo- 
rated and  considerably  cooled,  add  oil  of  turpentine 
1  pint.  This  is  the  beautiful  black  varnish  of  the 
coachmakers.     It  is  also  fit  for  metals. 

II.  {Ironwork  black.)  Asphaltum  48  lbs. ;  fuse, 
add  boiled  oil  10  flrallons  ;  red  lead  and  litharge,  of 
each  7  lbs. ;  dried  and  powdered  white  copperas  3 
lbs. ;  boil  for  2  hours,  then  add  dark  gum  amber 
(fused)  8  lbs. ;  hot  linseed  oil  2  gallons  ;  boil  for  2 
hours  longer,  or  till  a  little  of  the  mass,  when  cool- 
ed, may  be  rolled  into  pills,  then  withdraw  the 
heat,  and  afterwards  thin  down  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine 30  gallons.  Used  for  the  ironwork  of  carriages, 
and  other  nice  purposes. 

III.  {Black  japan.)  Naples  asphaltum  50  lbs. ; 
dark  gum  anime  8  lbs. ;  fuse,  add  linseed  oil  12 
gallons ;  boil,  add  dark  gum  amber  10  lbs. ;  pre- 
viously fused  and  boiled  with  linseed  oil  2  gallons  ; 
add  the  driers,  and  proceed  as  last  Used  for  wood 
or  metals. 

IV.  {Brunswick  black.) — a.  Foreign  asphaltum 
45  lbs. ;  drying  oil  6  galls. ;  litharge  6  lbs. ;  boil  as 
last,  and  thin  with  25  gfallons  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Used  for  ironwork,  &c. — b.  Black  pitch  and  gas 
tar  asphaltum,  of  each  25  lbs. ;  boil  gently  Tor  5 
hours,  then  add  linseed  611  8  gallons ;  *  Utharge  and 
red  lead,  of  each  10  lbs.;  boil  as  before,  and  thth 
with  oil  of  turpentine  20  gallons.  Inferior  to  the 
last,  but  cheaper.     (See  Amber  Varmish.) 

VARNISH,  BODY.  Pren.  I.  Finest  African 
copal  8  lbs. ;  fuse  carefully,  add  clarified  oil  2  gal- 
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loDfl ;  bofl  gently  for  4^  houn,  or  till  quite  stringy, 
cool  a  little  and  thin  with  oil  of  turpentine  3^  gal- 
loDB.    Dries  Blovoly. 

IL  Pale  gum  copal  8  lbs. ;  clarified  oil  2  sal- 
lona ;  dried  sugar  of  lead  ^  lb. ;  boil  as  before,  men 
add  oil  of  turpentine  3^  gallons,  and  mix  it,  while 
still  hot,  with  the  following  varnish : — 8  lbs.  of  pale 
gum  anime ;  linseed  oil  2  gallons ;  dried  white  cop- 
peras \  lb. ;  boil  as  before,  and  thin  with  oil  of 
turpentine  3^  gallons ;  the  mfxed  varnishes  are  to 
be  immediately  stramed  into  the  cans  or  cistern. 
Driet  in  about  6  hours  in  winter,  and  4  hours  in 
summer.  Uted  for  the  bodies  of  coaches  and  other 
vehicles. 

VARNISH.  CABINET-MAKERS'.  Prep.  I. 
Very  pale  shellac  5  lbs. ;  mastich  7  oz. ;  alcohol, 
of  90S,  5  or  6  pints  ;  disHolve  in  the  cold  with  fro- 

?uent  stirring.  Uted  for  French  polishing,  &«. 
t  is  always  opaque.  A  similar  vaniish,  made 
with  weaker  spirit,  is  used  by  bookbinders  to  var- 
nish morocco  leather  book  covers. 

II.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  wood  naphtha  6 
pints  for  the  alcohol. 

III.  {Japanner'9  copal  vamUk.)  Pale  African 
copal  7  lbs  ;  fuse,  add  clarified  linseed  oil  ^  gallon ; 
boil  for  5  minutes,  remove  it  into  the  open  air,  add 
boiling  oil  of  turpentine  3  gallons,  mix  well,  strain 
it  into  the  cistern,  and  cover  it  up  immediately. 
Used  to  varnish  furniture,  and  by  japanners, 
coachmakers,  Slc.  Dries  in  15  minutes,  and  may 
be  polished  as  soon  as  hard.  (See  French  Foush.) 

VARNISH,  CARRIAGE.  I.  {Spirit.)  San- 
darach  19  oz. ;  pale  shellac  9^  oz. ;  very  pale  trans- 
parent rosin,  12^  oz. ;  turpentine  18  oz. ;  alcdiol, 
at  85g,  5  pints ;  dissolve.  Used  for  the  internal 
parts  of  carriages,  &c    Dries  in  10  minutes  or 

II.  {Best  Pale.)  Palo  African  copal  8  lbs. ;  fuse, 
add  clarified  liusoed  oil  2^  pilous ;  boil  till  vcrj' 
string',  tlieu  add  dried  copperas  and  lithurc^,  of 
each  \  lb.;  boil  o^  bi>fore  directed,  thin  with  oil  of 
turpentine  d^  ^ulloiui,  mix  while  hot  with  the  fol- 
lowing vaniiHli,  and  iniuiediutely  strain  the  mix- 
ture into  a  covered  vessel : — (>nm  aninie  8  lbs. ; 
clarified  linHoed  oil  2^  gallons;  dried  KUjrar  of  lead 
and  litharge,  of  each  ^  lb. :  boil  as  before,  thin 
witli  oil  of  turpentinn  5^  gallons,  and  mix  it  while 
hot  with  the  lost  varnish  as  above  directed.  Dries 
in  4  hours  in  Rumnier  and  G  in  winter.  Used  for 
Uie  wheelH,  Hprinys.  and  carriage  partH  of  coachen, 
and  other  vehicleM,  and  by  house  paiutere,  decora- 
tors, &c.,  who  want  a  strong,  quick-drying,  and 
durable  vaniiHh. 

III.  (Srrotid  Quality.)  Sorted  gum  anime  8 
lbs. ;  clarified  oil  3  jrallons ;  litharge  .5  oz. ;  dried 
and  ()ow(lor(>d  su|rar  of  lead  and  white  copperas, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  boil  us  lost  and  thin  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine i)^  (rallonn. 

VARNISH,  COPAK  Prfp.^\.  {Turpentitif.) 
Oil  of  tiir|M>ntino  1  pint ;  net  the  bottle  in  a  water 
bath,  and  add  in  Hinall  portions  at  a  time,  3  oz.  of 
powdcrr'd  copal  that  has  l>een  pn^vioutily  melted 
by  a  tT'iitlo  heat,  and  dropiiod  into  water :  in  a 
few  (lays  decant  thi>  clear.  Drirs  Hlowly,  but  is 
very  pale  and  dnrahlo.     Uged  for  picturen,  &c. 

II.  {Oil.)  Pal*'  hard  copal  2  llkt. ;  fii8i>,  add  hot 
dryint;  oil  I  |>int ;  lx)il  as  iM'fon*  directed,  and  thin 
with  oil  of  tiiqtontine  3  pintti,  or  q.  lu  Very  pale. 
Dries  hard  iu  12  to  2-1  hours. 


III.  Clearest  and  palest  African  copal  8  lbs. : 
fuse,  add  hot  and  pale  drying  oil  2  gal  Ions :  bwl 
till  it  strings  strongly,  cool  a  little,  and  thin  with 
hot  rectifiMi  oil  of  turpentine  3  gallons,  and  imme- 
diately strain  into  the  store  can.  Very  fine.  Both 
the  above  are  used  for  picture*. 

IV.  {Spirit.)  Coarsely-powdered  copal  and 
glass,  of  each  4  oz. ;  alcohol,  of  90},  1  pint :  cam- 
phor i  oz. ;  heat  it  in  a  water-but h  so  that  th>' 
bubbles  may  be  counted  as  they  rise,  ofaserviii;r  frr- 
quently  to  stir  the  mixture  ;  when  cold  decani  ti.e 
clear.     Used  for  pictures. 

V.  Copal  melted  and  dropped  into  water  3  07. ; 
gum  sandarach  0  oz. ;  mastich  and  Cbio  turpeuinif . 
of  each  2^  oz. ;  fiowdercd  glass  4  os. ;  alcohol,  ni 
8r>S,  1  quart ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  i'sfd  ivt 
metal  chairs,  &c. 

*«*  All  copal  varnishes  are  hard  and  dtirablf*. 
though  less  bo  than  those  made  of  amber,  but  thty 
have  tlic  advantage  over  the  latter  of  being  palt-r. 
They  are  applied  on  coaches,  pictures,  poli«hn{ 
metal,  wood,  and  other  objects  re<}uirini;  e^im! 
durable  varnudi.  (See  Body  and  Caeeuuk  Vak- 
NiBiiGs,  and  C^oPAU) 

VARNISH,  CRYSTAU  Prep.  I.  Genuiiu' 
pale  Canada  bakam  and  rectified  oil  of  turp«.>uiiiir. 
equal  parts ;  mix,  place  tho  bottle  in  wanii  wat^r. 
agitato  well,  set  it  anide,  in  a  moderately  w&riu 
place,  and  in  a  week  pour  off  the  clear.  L'sed  fur 
maps,  prints,  drawings,  and  otlier  articles  c»f  paper, 
and  also  to  prepare  tracing  paper,  and  to  trau>fi-r 
engravings. 

II.  Mastich  3  oz. ;  alcohol  1  |Mnt ;  dissolve. 
Used  to  fix  pencil  drawings. 

VARNISH,  ETCHING.  Prep.  I.  (Lawrence.) 
White  wax  2  oz. ;  black  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  melt  together,  add  by  degrees  pow- 
dered asphaltum  2  oz.,  and  boil  till  a  drop  takfu 
out  on  a  plate  will  break  when  cold  by  beiui;  bent 
double  2  or  3  times  between  the  fingers  ;  it  niu»t 
then  be  }>onred  into  wann  water  and  niaUi-  .!*;<.• 
umall  ballB  for  une. 

II.  {CalloCs  Hard   Varnish.     Florrntin*    ./i». 
linseed  oil  and  mastich,  of  each  4  oz. ;  ui'lt  to- 
gether. 

III.  {CalluVs  Soft  Varnish.)  Unseed  oil  4  or, : 
gum  benzoin  and  white  wax,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  boil  w 
two-third.x.  • 

VARNISH,  FURNITIRE.  Prrp,  Wum- 
wax  (>  oz. ;  oil  of  tur})entine  1  pint ;  dii«olvr  ^y  a 
gentle  heat.  Used  to  |M>li^h  wood  by  t'rii-t:o:i. 
(See  Cabinkt-makkrh*  and  (^opai.  Varmhiiki^ 

VARNISH,  FLEXIBLE.  Prep.— I.  In.i.au 
rubber  in  Hhavings  1  oz. ;  mineral  naphtha  2  lb». : 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  close  vewel  till  dii*Mi;\i-d. 
and  Htrain. — 2.  Indian  rubber  1  oz. ;  drying  iiI  1 
quart ;  diswlve  by  us  little  heat  05  potviblc.  rro- 
ploying  constant  8tirrin«r,  then  strain.  3.  L<.n!>etd 
oil  1  gallon  ;  dried  white  copperas  and  sii£;.ir  of 
lead,  of  each  3  oz. ;  litharge  (^  oz. ;  liuil  with  i*ou- 
Htant  agitation  till  it  strinsK  well,  then  cutil  >Iu'Aiy 
and  (h'cant  the  clear.  If  too  thick,  thiu  it  wiih 
quick-drying  linseed  oil.  Thr  almve  urr  um  iI  for 
balloons,  friia  Uigs,  6ic.  (Sec  Balloon  V.wMtfU 
and  <\<)rTriioi(\^ 

VAR.MSII  FOR  CnLOEP  ARTU  I.KS. 
Prrp.  (Wat in.;  («uni  lac  in  irrains.  gaiiibi'jt*. 
dra;ron*H  I)I(kk1,  and  annntto.  of  each  12J^  ni. :  ^jf- 
fron  31  oz. ;  each  reiiiu  luiist  be  dutsulved  KOpurali;- 
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ly  in  5  pints  of  alcohol  of  90g,  and  two  separate 
tinctures  must  be  made  with  the  dragon's  blood 
and  annotto  in  a  like  quantity  of  spirit,  and  a 
proper  proportion  of  each  mixed  together  to  pro- 
duce the  required  shade. 

VARNISH,  ITALIAN.  Prep.^1.  Boil  Scio 
turpentine  till  brittle,  powder,  and  dissolve  in  oil  of 
tu^ntined — 3.  Canada  balsam  and  clear  white 
rosin,  of  each  6  ox. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quarl ;  dis- 
■olve.     Ueed  for  prints,  &c 

VARNISH,  LAC.  Prep.— 1.  Seed  lac  8  oz. ; 
alcohol  I  quart ;  dirat  hi  a  close  vessel  in  a  Warm 
situation  for  3  or  4  days,  then  decant  and  strain. — 
2.  Substitute  lac  bleached  by  chlorine-  for  seed  lac. 
Both  are  very  tough,  hard,  and  durable  ;  the  last 
almost  colorless.  Uted  for  pictures,  metal,  wood, 
or  leather. 

VARNISH,  LAC.  Sytu  Lacquke.  Prep.  I. 
Seed  lac  3  oz. ;  turmeric  1  oz. ;  dragon's  blood  i 
oz. ;  alcohol  1  pint ;  digest  for  a  week,  frequently 
shaking,  decant  and  filter.    Deep  gold  colored.* 

IL  Ground  turmeric  1  Jb. ;  gamboge  1^  oz. ; 
ffum  sandarach  3^  ibs. ;  shellac  }  lb. ;  all  in  pow- 
der f  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gallons  ;  dissolve, 
strain,  and  add  turpentine  varnish  1  pint  Gold 
colored. 

III.  Spanish  annotto  3  lbs. ;  dragon's  blood  1 
lb. ;  gum  sandarach  3^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  gal- 
lons; turpentine  'Varnish  1  quart;  dissolve  and 
mix  as  the  last     Red  colored. 

IV.  Gamboge  cut  small  1  oz. ;  Cape  aloes  cut 
small  3  oz. ;  pale  shellac  1  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  2 
gallons ;  as  the  last     Pale  brass  colored. 

V.  Seed  lac,  dragon's  blood,  annotto,  and  gam- 
boge, of  each  i  lb. ;  saffiron  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  5  quarts ;  as  last 

*«*  Lacquers  are  used  upon  polished  metals 
and  wood  to  impart  the  appearance  of  gold.  As 
they  are  wanted  of  different  depths  and  shades  of 
color,  it  is  best  to  keep  a  concentrated  solution  of 
each  coloring  ingredient  ready,  so  that  it  may  at 
any  time  be  added  to  produce  any  desired  tint 

VARNISH,  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  Sorted  gam 
anime  8  lbs. ;  clarified  oil  3  gallons ;  litharge  and 
powdered  dried  sugar  of  lead,  of  each  \  lb. ;  boil 
till  it  strings  well,  then  cool  a  little,  thtn  with  oil 
of  turpentine  5^  gallons,  apd  strain. 

VARNISH,  MASTICH.  Syn.  Picture  Var- 
nish. TuaFBNTiNB  Varnibh.  Prep. — 1.  (Fine.) 
Very  pale  and  picked  gum  mastich,  5  lbs. ;  gliiss 
pounded  as  small  as  bariey,  and  well  washed  and 
dried,  2^  lbs. ;  rectified  turpentine  2  gallons ;  put 
them  into  a  clean  4  gallon  stone  or  tin  bottle,  bung 
down  securely,  and  keep  rolling  it  backwards  and 
forwards  pretty  smartly  on  a  counter  or  any  other 
solid  place  for  at  least  4  hours  ;  when,  if  the  gum  is 
all  dissolved,  the  varnish  may  be  decanted,  strain- 
ed through  muslin  into  another  bottle,  and  allowed 
to  settle.  It  should  be  kept  for  6  or  9  months  be- 
fore use,  as  it  thereby  gets  both  tougher  and 
clearer. 

II.  (Second  Quality.)  Mastich  8  lbs. ;  turpen- 
tine 4  gallons  ;  dUssolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  add 
pale  turpentine  varnish  ^  gallon. 

III.  Gum  mastich  6  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1 
quart;  dissolve. 

*«*  Mastich  varnish  is  used  for  pictures,  &c. ; 
when  good,  it  is  tough,  hard^  brilliant,  and  color- 
Should  it  get  *'  ehUUd,"  I  IK  of  weU-washed 
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silicious  sand  should  be  made  moderately  hot,  and 
added  to  each  gallon,  which  must  then  be  well 
agitated  for  5  minutes,  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
settle. 

VARNISH,  OAK.  Pr«p.— 1.  Clear  pale  rosm, 
3^  lbs. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  gallon ;  duasolve.— 3. 
Clear  Venice  turpentine  4  lbs. ;  oil  ef  turpentine  5 
lbs. ;  mix.  Both  are  good  common  varnishes  for 
wood  or  metal. 

VARNISH,  OIL.  Prc/».— 1.  Rosin  3  Ibfc ; 
melt,  add  Venice  turpentine  2  lbs.  4  pale  drying 
oil  1  gallon ;  cool  a  little  and  thin  with  oil  of 
turpentine  1  quart — 2.  Rosin  3  lbs. ;  drying  oil  ) 
gallon  ;  melt  and  thin  with  oil  of  turpentine  2 
quarts.  Both  the  above  are  good  varnishes  for 
common  work. 

VARNISH,  PICTURE.  Several  varmshes 
are  called  by  this  name.  Pale  copal  or  mastich 
varnish  is  generally  used  for  oil  paintings,  and 
crystal,  white  hard  spirit,  or  mastich  varnish,  for 
water-color  drawings  on  paper. 

VARNISH,  SPIRIT.  Prep,  L  (Brown 
Hard.) — a.  Sandarach  4  oz; ;  pale  seed  lac  2  oz. ; 
elemi  (true)  1  oz. ;  alcohol  1  quart ;  digest  with 
agitation  till  dissolved,  then  add  Venioe  turpentine 
2  oz. — 6.  Gum  sandarach  3  lbs. ;  shellac  2  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit,  (65  over  proof,)  2  gallons ;  dis- 
solve,  add  turpentine  varnish  1  quart ;  agitate 
well  and  strain.  Very  fine. — c.  Seed  lac  and 
yellow  resin,  of  each  1^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2 
gallons. 

II.  (White  Hard.)  a.  Gum  sandarach  5  lbs. ; 
camphor  1  oz. ;   rectified  spirit  (65  over  proof)  2 

fallens  ;  v^ashed  and  dried  coarsely -pounded  glass 
lbs. ';  proceed  as  in  making  mastich  varnish ; 
when  strained  add  1  quart  of  very  pale  turpentine 
varnish.  Very  fine. — 6.  Picked  mastich  and 
coarsely-ground  glass,  of  each,  4  o2. ;  sandarach 
and  pale  clear  Venioe  turpentine,  of  each  3  oz. ; 
alcohol  2  lbs. ;  as  l«0t — c.  Gum  sandarach  1  lb. ; 
dear  Strasburgh  turpentine  6  oz. ;  rectified  spirit 
(65  over  prooQ  3  pints ;  dissolve. — d.  Mastich  in 
tears  2  oz. ;  sandarach  8  oz. ;  gum  elemi  1  oz. ; 
Strasburgh  or  Scio  turpentine  (genuine)  4  oz. ; 
rectified  ^irit  (65  0.  p.)  1  quart  Uted  on  metals, 
&c.     Polishes  well. 

III.  (Soft  Arilliant.)  Sandarach  6  oz. ;  elemi 
(genuine)  4  oz. ;  anime  1  oz. ;  camphor  ^  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  as  before. 

*«*  The  above  spirit  varnishes  are  chiefly  ap- 
pfied  to  objects  of  the  toilette,  as  work-boxes, 
card-cases,  dtc,  but  are  also^  suitable  to  other 
articles,  whether  of  paper,  wood,  linen,  or  metal, 
that  require  a  brilliant  and  quick-drying  varnish. 
They  mostly  dry  almost  as  soon  as  applied,  and 
are  usually  hard  enough  to  polish  in  24  hours. 
Spirit  varnishes  are  less  durable  and  more  liable 
to  crack  than  oil  varnishes. 

VARNISH,  STOPPING  OUT.  Syn.  Petit 
Vernis.  Prep.  Lampblack  made  into  a  paste 
with  turpentine.     Used  by  engravers. 

VARNISH,  TRANSFER  Syn.  Mordant. 
Prep.  Mastich  in  tears  6^  oz. ;  rosin  12^  oz. ; 
pale  Venice  turpentine  (genuine)  and  sandarach,  of 
each  25  oz. ;  aieohol  5  pints ;  dissolve  as  before. 
Used  for  fixing  engravings  or  lithographs  on  wood, 
and  for  gilding,  silvering,   &c.      (Siee  Crystal 

VAR.NISH.) 

VARNISH,  TURPENTINE.  Prep,  Maitich 
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in  tears  12  oz. ;  pounded  glaw  5  oz. ;  camphor  ^ 
ox. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quart ;  dijBrest  with  agita- 
tion till  disBolved,  then  add  Venice  turpentine 
(pure)  li  oz.;  previously  liquefied  by  a  gentle 
heat,  mix  well,  and  the  next  day  decant  Very 
fine.     U8ed  for  paintiufr»«     i^<*e  Mabticu. 

VARNISH,  WAINSCOT.  The  same  as 
mahogany  vamiiih,  but  using  paler  gum  and  oil. 
(See  Oak  Varnish.) 

VARNISH,  WAX.  Prep.^h  (Milk  op 
Wax.)  White  wax  (pure)  1  lb. ;  melt  with  as 
gentle  a  heat  as  possible,  add  warm  spirit  of  wine, 
sp.  gr.  0'830,  1  pint ;  mix  perfectly,  and  pour  the 
liquid  out  upon  a  cold  iy>rphyry  slab ;  next  grind 
it  with  a  muUer  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste,  with 
the  addition  of  more  spirit  as  required,  put  the 
paste  into  a  marble  mortar,  make  an  euiubnon 
with  water  3^  pints,  gradually  added,  and  strain 
through  muslin.  U»ea  as  a  varnish  for  paintings ; 
when  dr>',  a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  it,  or  heat  is 
otherwise  evenly  applied,  so  as  to  fuse  it,  and 
render  it  transparent ;  when  quite  cold  it  \b  polish- 
ed with  a  clean  linen  cloth.  The  most  protective 
of  all  varnishes.  Many  ancient  {Niintings  owe 
their  freshness  at  the  present  day  to  this  varnish. 
Also  used  for  furniture. — 2.  Wax  3  oz. ;  oil  of 
turpentine  1  quart ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat. 
Uted  for  furniture. 

VARNISH,  WHITE.  Pren.  I.  Tender 
copal  7^  oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ;  alcohol  of  9r>g,  1 
quart :  dissolve,  then  add  mastich  2  oz. ;  Venice 
turptMitiue  1  oz. ;  dissolve  and  strain.  Very  white, 
dr}'ing,  and  capable  of  being  polished  when  hard. 
V»ed  for  toys. 

II.  Sandarach  8  oz. ;  mastich  3  oz. ;  Canada 
balsam  4  oz. ;  alcohol  1  quart.  Uted  on  paper, 
wood,  or  linen. 

VEGETABLES.  Vkoetabii.ia,  (P.  I.)  The 
following  general  directions  are  given  in  the  IjOu- 
don  PharinacnjMi'iu  for  the  collection  and  preser\'a- 
tion  uf  vi'frctuhlo  subst:uio(»H : 

**  Vkuktablks  are  to  he  eathered  in  drj* 
weather,  and  when  no  dew  nor  ruin  is  upon 
them  :  they  are  to  be  collected  ever\-  year,  and 
any  which  shall  have  boon  longer  kept,  are  to  be 
thrown  away. 

*•  Roots,  for  tlie  most  part,  are  to  l>c  dug  up  be- 
fore their  stems  or  loaves  sliuot  forth. 

*'  Barks  are  to  be  coliorttH]  at  that  season  in 
which  they  are  more  easily  seiKiruted  in>iu  the 
woo<l."  Spring  is  the  season  hero  alluded  to  :  as 
at  this  time,  al'tf>r  the  sap  l>e<riiis  to  ascend,  the 
biirk  is  in  general  ver\'  easily  s«*])arated. 

*•  Lk.avrs  are  to  Im»  gathered  after  the  flowers 
have  expanded,  and  U-fore  the  s(.*edM  an*  mature. 

*»  Fmiwkrm  i\xv  t«>  be  gathered  when  just  o|H'n- 
cd."  The  red  n»Hf,  however,  must  lie  gathered 
before  tlio  buds  are  expanded. 

*'  Sj:ki>s  are  to  be  collected  when  they  an' 
rip<'.  and  bi'fcjn*  they  dn»p  from  the  )>lant.  They 
ought  to  Ik-  pnwrvf'd  in  their  seed-vesHels." 

PrrH.  '•  VnnFTAiii-Ks.  sutin  alter  they  an'  gatli- 
en'd,  fxei'pt  thcMk*  which  are  to  \w  used  in  the 
remit  stale,  are  to  Is*  lightly  spnsid  out,  and 
dried  as  ({uickly  :is  {HMtihli*,  with  a  heat  so  gentle 
that  thrir  color  will  not  1m'  alten>d  :  and  then  pre- 
served in  pniprr  situations  or  vessels,  when'  the 
light  and  nioistun*  are  e.xeluded. 

"  Routs,  which  are   required  to  be  preserved 


fresh,  should  be  buried  in  dr}*  sand.  The  S^i  nx 
bulb,  before  it  is  dried,  is  to  be  denuded  (if  \\\r 
arid  coats,  and  cut  trausvenely  into  thin  sli'**^ 
The  comis  of  colchicum,  dug  up  in  July  or 
August,  should  be  cut  into  thin  transverw  s'ic-«. 
driMl  without  heat,  or  in  a  very  gi-ntle  heat,  and 
preserved  in  well -stopped  bottles. 

"  PrLPY  Fruits,  if  they  be  unripe,  or  ripe  and 
dried,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  damp  situation  untjl 
they  become  soft :  then  the  pulp  is  to  bf  pn  ]*>ed 
out  through  a  hair  sieve ;  afterwards  boil«nJ  w jh  a 
gentle  heat,  frequently  stirring ;  and.  tinalK.the 
water  evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  until  the'  pulp 
acquires  a  proper  consistence. 

**  Over  the  bruised  jiods  of  Cassia  pour  iioilini: 
water,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  pulp,  wliirh  is  tu  be 
fint  pressed  through  a  sieve  with  large  holt's,  and 
afterwards  through  a  hair  sieve ;  then  diiwi|>ute 
the  water  in  a  water-bath,  until  the  pulp  aci|U£m 
a  proper  consistence. 

"The  Pulp  or  Juick  of  fresh  and  rijie  fruit 
is  to  be  pressed  thmugh  a  sieve  without  boil  ins:  it." 

<*  Gum-Rksins  are  to  be  esteemed  the  best, 
which  occur  so  free  from  admixture  as  not  to  re- 
quire purification ;  but,  if  they  appear  lew  pure, 
boil  them  in  water  until  they  soften,  and  expms 
them  through  a  canvass  doth  ;  then  let  the  mu- 
ous  portion  subside,  and  evaporate  t^e  effuMsi 
supernatant  liquid  in  a  water-bath,  adding  towank 
the  end  the  resinous  part,  and  mixing  it  well  into 
one  mass  with  the  gummy  |mrt.  Thos^  srura- 
resins  that  melt  eafilif,  may  be  puriAed  h\  m- 
I  closing  them  in  an  ox-bladder,  and  holding;  them 
in  lioiiing  water  (or  steam)  until  tliey  beoMfm*  9C 
soft  that  they  can  bo  sepamted  from  their  im- 
purities through  a  canvass  cloth,  by  means  of  .n 
press.'* 

Vkoktarlks   anii   their   ji'Ices   may    altm  he 

prenrrred  by  hrtitins  in  trell-rhtted  rennrh.    The 

siilKitances  to  lie  pn'sen-ed    are   to    lie   )Mit    into 

stning  glass  iMittles,  with   necks  of  a  pntjx'r  >ize. 

corked  with  the  trreatt^t  care,  liiti'd  with  u  inii- 

ture  of  linn'  and  Mift  cheese,  spread  on  t>vz*.  !inii 

I  the  whole  bound  down  with  win's  acn»M  it.     Tf.*' 

bottles  are  then  jilactrd  in  an  ovn.  tti«>  ti-ir  \»r\- 

I  tun*  of  which  is  cuiitiouslv  rais«'d  to  IJi'J^.  or  \uf\ 

an>  onclf»>ed  S4'panit<'ly  in  canvass  Kaufs.  and  pui 

!  into  a  copper  of  waliT.  which  is  gradually  l.tit'.o 

I  till  it  boils,  and  thus  kt-pt  for  several  ininiilrt:  thr 

■  whole  is  then   left    to  cool,   and  the    liutiU-!*  :irp 

I  taken  out  and  carefully  examined  before  \\\r\  ar* 

I  laid  bv,  lest  thev  should  have  crackrd.  or  th''  lute 

given  way.     ;Sce  Fhmt,  .Mii.k,   Pu-kifs,   Psr- 

'  SKKVINC.     PrTRKF.VCTIO.X,  VKiiKTiSLK    Jriri>.    Vf- 

I  uKTAnLi's  for  distillation.  \c. 

I      •»•  The  generality  oi  vegi-tahle  suhstanci-s  thai 

exercis(«   no  ver}-  marked  action  on  the   hurnin 

I  frame,  may  lie  taken   in  {Hiwder,  in   iH«ii«  i-f  a 

•  drarhiiij  night   and  inomiud  :  or  an   oiuir*-.  '^r  q 

s.  to  ini|mrt  a  mofI<>rat*-ly  stron;;  ta.»tf*   nr  r>i!>  r 

may  he  infu.sed.  or  lioiled  in  1  pint  of  w.iti  r.  -tiiO  i 

wiuo-jrIatiKful  or  thereabouts,  taken  'il  or  .'{  iii;i->  j 

'  day. 

VEdKTAHLES     FOR     PI.s  TII.I.ATION 

The  Dublin  College  states  that  "  iikrbs  and  hua- 

Kits  from  which  «i7«  and  dintdlrd  irntmt  iw*  t<>  br 

.  obtained,  should  be  drii'd  as  S4)on  as  t)if\  at**  <  i*.- 

'  li'ctrd.*'      This   metho«l.    however   much    n-eom- 

I  mended  by  authority  or  common  usage,  is  vafdy 
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inferior  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  large  perfumers 
and  many  of  the  wholesale  druggists,  which  con- 
nstB  in  preserving  the  flowers  and  herbs  by  means 
of  conmion  salt  The  objection  which  is  raised 
against  the  use  of  fresh  aromatic  plants  is  thus  ob- 
Tiated,  while  the  odors  of  the  products  of  distilla- 
tion are  rendered  fuUy  equal  or  superior  to  those 
obtained  from  the  aned  plant,  fruit,  or  flowers, 
without  the  great  loss  and  trouble  attending  the 
drying  and  preserving  of  them.  Besides,  many 
aromatic  and  odorous  substances  almost  entirely 
lose  their  properties  by  drying  ;  while  most  of  them 
yield  more  oQ,  and  that  of  a  finer  quality,  in  the 
/resA  than  in  the  dried  state.  The  odor  of  roses, 
elder  flowers,  and  a  variety  of  others,  are  vastly 
improved  by  this  treatment,  and  these  flowers  may 
thus  be  preserved  with  ease  and  safety  from  sea- 
son to  season,  or  even  longer,  if  required.  The 
procetB  simply  consists  in  intimately  mixing  the 
flowers,  or  other  vegetables,  soon  after  being  gath- 
ered, with  about  \  their  weight,  or  less,  of  good 
dry  salt,  and  ranmiing  down  the  mixture  as  tight- 
ly as  possible  into  strong  casks.  The  casks  should 
then  be  immediately  pUced  in  a  cold  cellar,  and 
covert  with  boards,  on  which  heavy  weights 
should  be  put  to  keep  the  mass  tight  and  close. 

VEGETABLE  JUICES,  (EXPRESSED.) 
The  juices  of  plants  are  obtained  by  bruising  the 
fresh  leaves  in  a  marble  mortar,  or  in  a  mill,  and 
expressing  the  juice,  which,  after  defecation  for 
some  houiB  in  a  cool  situation,  is  either  filtered 
through  paper,  or  strained  after  coagulating  its  al- 
buminous matter  by  heat  Some  plants  require 
the  addition  of  |  of  water  before  pressing.  The 
expression  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  quinces, 
&c.,  is  facilitated  by  previously  mixing  the  pulp 
with  clean  chopped  straw.  Buckthorn  berries, 
mulberries,  &c.,  after  being  crushed  between  the 
hands,  are  left  3  or  4  days  to  undergo  a  slight  fer- 
mentation, before  pressing.  A  very  powerful 
screw  press  is  required  for  tins  purpose.  The  pres- 
BEVATioN  of  the  juices  of  the  narcotic  plants,  and 
■(Hne  other  vegetables,  has  lately  assumed  consid- 
erable interest,  from  these  preparations  having 
been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  the  conmion  tinc- 
tures. It  appears  that  the  juice  of  young  plants 
just  coming  into  flower,  yields  only  |  the  amount 
of  extract  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
quantity  of  juice  expressed  from  the  matured  plant, 
or  when  the  flowers  are  fully  blown,  and  the 
strength  of  the  product  is  also  inferior.  The  leaves 
akme  should  be  preferably  employed,  and  should 
be  exclusively  of  the  second  year*s  growth,  when 
the  plants  are  biennials;  (Squire.)  Vegetable 
juices  preserved  with  alcohol,  {preterved  vegeta- 
ble juieet,  Sued  alcoholati,  Aleoholatures^  are 
prepared  as  follows : — 

L  (Bentley.)  Bruise  the  leaves  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar, (on  the  large  scale,  in  a  mill,)  and  submit  them 
to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press  ;  aHow  the  juice 
to  remain  for  24  hours  in  a  cold  place,  then  decant 
the  clear  portion  from  the  feculence,  add  i  part  by 
measure  of  rectified  spirit,  (56  over  proof,)  agitate, 
and  in  24  hours  again  decant  the  clear,  and  filter 
it  through  paper.  Keeps  well  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

II.  (Squire.)  As  the  last,  but  adding  to  the  de- 
canted juice  one-half  its  volume  of  rectified  q>irit 
Keeps  as  well  as  the  comspooding  tinctures 


III.  (Gieseke.)  As  the  last,  but  using  only  one- 
fifth  rectified  spirit. 

IV.  To  the  clear  depurated  juice,  add  one -for- 
tieth part  by  weight  of  alcohol,  in  24  hours  filter, 
cork  down  close,  and  preserve  the  bottle  sunk  up 
to  its  neck  in  sand,  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Remarke.  The  juices  preserved  by  Mr.  Bentley, 
or  after  .his  method,  are  now  those  generally  em- 
ployed and  approved  of  by  the  profession,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  numerous  t^timonials  from  the 
leading  medical  authorities  in  their  favor.  These 
preparations  have  been  extensively  tried,  and  in 
no  instance  have  they  failed  in  producing  the  most 
decided  and  characteristic  effects  of  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  prepared.  At  a  moderate 
temperature  they  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  deposite, 
but  the  sediment  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
found  not  to  contain  any  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  plant  They  are  confidently  recommended 
by  Mr.  Bentley  as  being  superior  to  most  other 
preparations  of  the  like  nature,  from  containing 
less  SPIRIT.  The  conmiencing  dose  of  the  narcotic 
juices  is  about  5  drops.  *«*  In  the  above  man- 
ner are  prepared  the  preserved  juices  of  aconite, 
belladonnot  eolchieum,  (corms,)  hemloekf  henbane, 
foxglove,  elaterium,  lactuca  virosa,  taraxacum, 
&c. 

VEGETATION,  METALLIC.  Prep.  1. 
{Tin  Tree.)  Muriate  of  tin  3  dm;  nitrio  acid  10 
to  15  drops ;  distilled  or  rain  water  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve in  a  white  glass  bottle,  and  hang  in  it  by  a 
thread,  a  small  rod  of  zinc. 

II.  {Lead  Tree.  Arbor  Saturni.)  Sugar  of  lead 
1  oz. ;  distilled  water  1^  pint ;  acetic  acid  2  drops  ; 
dissolve,  and  suspend  a  piece  of  zinc  in  it,  as  be- 
fore.    Less  lustrous  and  beautiful  than  the  last 

III.  {Silver  Tree.  Arbor  Diana.)  Nitrate  of 
silver  20  grs. ;  water  1  oz. ;  dissolve  in  a  vial,  and 
add  about  ^  dr.  of  mercury.  Very  brilliant  and 
beautiful  ' 

*»*  In  the  above  experiments,  the  metals  are 
precipitated  in  an  arborescent  form.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  lamins  shoot  out,  as  it  were,  from 
nothing,  assuming  forms  resembling  real  vegeta- 
tion. This  phenomenon  seems  to  result  from  a 
galvanic  action  being  set  up  between  the  Uquid 
and  the  metals. 

VELVET  PAINTING.  Any  of  the  ordinary 
non-corrosive  pigments  or  liquid  colors,  thickened 
with  a  little  gum,  may  be  employed  in  this  art ; 
preference  bemg,  however,  given  to  those  that  pos- 
sess the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  which  dry  without 
spreading. 

VENTILATION.  It  is  evential  to  health 
that  the  habitations  occupied  by  us  should  be  free 
of  impure  air  and  all  noxious  vapors.  The  first 
step  towards  this  end  is  to  effect  and  maintain  a 
liberal  circulation  of  fresh  air,  either  by  ventila- 
tors, or  by  regulariy  opening  the  windows  for 
stated  daily  periods.  The  kindling  of  fires  also 
promotes  the  circulation  of  atmospheric  currents. 
Noxious  effluvia  may  be  most  efl*ectually  removed 
by  occasional  sprinklings  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  upon  the  floors  and  walls,  the  windows  be- 
ing kept  open  the  while.  It  is  always  proper,  also, 
that  an  infected  house  should  be  whitewashed 
Lives  are  sometimes  lost  by  sleeping  in  a  close 
room  in  which  charcoal  is  bumi^,  the  person  in 
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thb  caw  being  stifled  with  tho  noxious  gas.  Wc 
advise  that  every  sleeping  apartment  should  be 
well  ventilated,  and  that  no  one  should  go  to  bed 
with  charcoal  burning  in  the  grate  or  stove.  (See 
Disinfectants,  Fumigation,  &c.) 

VERATRINE.  Syn.  Vkratria,  (P.  L.  &  E.) 
Vkratrina.  Sabadillin.  a  vegetable  alkali, 
discovered  by  Pelleticr  and  Caventou  in  tho  seeds 
of  veratrum  sabadilla,  (asagrea  officinalis,)  in  mea- 
dow saf&on,  and  white  hellebore.  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Boil  sabadilla  seeds  lb.  ij  with  rectified  spirit  1  gal- 
«  Ion  for  an  hour,  ia  a  retort  with  a  receiver  fitted 
to  it,  decant  the  solution,  boil  the  residue  with  an- 
other gallon  of  spirit  and  that  which  has  distilled, 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  boil  with  fresh  spirit  a  third 
time  ;  press  the  sabadilla,  distil  tho  spirit  from  the 
liquors  mixed  and  strained,  evaporate  the  residue 
to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  boil  this  three  or 
more  times  in  water  acidulated  with  a  little  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  tho  strained  liquor 
with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  sirup ;  to 
this,  when  cold,  add  magnetna  to  saturation,  assid- 
uously stirring,  then  press  and  waah  two  or  three 
times  ;  next  dry  the  residue,  and  digest  it  two  or 
three  times  in  spirit  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain 
as  often  ;  distil  off  the  spirit,  boil  what  remains 
with  animal  charcoal  in  water,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  for  \  hour,  strain,  well  wash  the 
charcoal,  evaporate  the  liquors  carefully  to  the 
consistence  of  sirup,  precipitate  by  ammonia,  wash, 
and  dry. 

Remarkt.  Pure  veratria  b  perfectly  white  ;  but 
as  usually  met  with,  it  has  more  or  less  of  a  brown- 
ish or  grayish  tint  It  is  odorous,  acrid,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  fusible  at  340°  F.,  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  sparingly  so  in  ether,  but  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol.  With  the  dilute  acids  it  forms  salts ;  with 
fulphuric  acid  it  strikes  an  intensti  red  color.  A 
dilute  acetic  solution  of  veratria  is  precipitated 
whitr  by  tincture  of  giills  and  by  uniiuonia,  and  is 
turned  to  a  suprrh  red  hy  Ktniiii;  siilphurie  acid. 
The  HmallcMt  portiun  of  its  |)owd«T  cause's  vi<>l<>nt 
8neeziM;r.  *'  An  an  external  application,  it  has  been 
officaciously  einployttd  by  Majrndie  in  Franco, 
and  Dr.  Tumbuli  in  this  country  ;  but  the  extrav- 
agant eulogies  of  the  latter  have  not  tended  to  ron- 
fimi  the  reputation  of  the  n*niedy.  From  G  to  12 
gn.  dissolved  in  f  5J  of  uirtihol  as  a  liniment,  or  30 
gn«.  mixed  with  3)  of  olive  oil  and  5J  of  lard  as  an 
ointment,  have  lM«en  employed  in  neural<Tia,  and 
other  painful  affection'*,  and  in  (Toii^y  and  rheu- 
matic paralyse.  If  it  Ih>  internally  employed,  the 
dose  should  not  exceed  one-sixteenth  part  of  a 
grain  ;  and  the  ai'tion  of  even  thin  minute  dose 
sliould  Ix*  watched.  In  large  dos*^,  it  is  a  power- 
ful irritant  pnixon." 

VKUATRir  ACID.  A  crvKtalliue,  fuMihIe. 
volatile  aciii.  soluble  in  alcohol,  Hlijrhtly  ho  in  wa- 
ter, and  insoluble  in  ether,  found  bv  .Men:k  in  the 
seeds  of  sabadilla.  It  is  obtained  by  exiiaustintr 
tlie  hniised  seed  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  pn'cipitatinir  the  filtiTcd  solution  hy  milk  of 
lime  ;  venitrate  of  lime  HMiiains  in  solution.  This 
salt  is  d«*coni|>ot<itMl  hy  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
veratric  acid  crystal li/es. 

VKUDKIRIS.      Sifn.   Durr.T4TK  of  Coppkr. 

SuBACKTATK  OK  DO.    Vkrt-i>k-(iris,  ; /*>.)     (■ItiiNS- 

fan,    (frVr.)     /Krico  :   Cipri    i>ia<'f.tas   impi'ra. 
(P.  L.)     When  this  article  is  of  good  quality,  *'  it 


is  partly  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  is  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  and.  with  the  aiw»t- 
anee  of  heat,  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.**  .:P.  L.' 
**  Not  above  b%  of  impurity  should  be  ieil** 
(P.  E.)     (See  AcET.%TB   of  Coffer.     Ant,  Ser 

COPPKR.) 

VERDIGRIS,  ENGLISH.  Prep,  I.  Blue 
vitriol  24  lbs. ;  white  vitriol  10  lbs.  ;  suirar  of  lead 
V2  lbs. ;  alum  2  lbs. ;  all  coarsely  powdered  :  mix. 
and  heat  them  in  a  pot  over  the  tire  till  they  unite 
into  a  maw.   . 

II.  {Dittilltd  or  cryMtaUUfd."\  Sulphate  of 
copper  V2^  lbs. ;  dissolve  in  water,  and  add  a  so- 
lution of  19  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  q.  s. ;  filter, 
eva()orate,  and  cr\'stallize.  Both  ore  used  a»  sub- 
stitutes for  foreign  verdigris. 

VERDITER,  (DLL  E.)  Syn.  Rffivcrs'  Vr.R. 
DiTF.R.  C KNURRS  BI.EVF.S.  A  blue  {»i(rrnent.  ob- 
tained by  adding  chalk,  whiting,  or  milk  of  hnie. 
to  the  solution  of  copper  in  luiuufortis  ;  or  by  tniB' 
rating  reoutly  precipitated  and  still  moist  carbon- 
ate or  oxide  of  copiHT  with  hydrate  of  lime.  Prrp 
A  quantity  of  whitini;,  or  milk  of  lime,  is  put  into 
a  tub,  and  upon  this  the  solution  of  ro|>per  if 
poured.  Tiie  ,mixtifh*  is  to  be  stirred  ever>'  day 
for  some  hours  togetlMT,  till  the  liquor  U^m  its 
color.  Tho  liquor  is  then  to  lie  poured  off.  and 
more  solution  of  copper  is  to  be  added.  This  if  lo 
be  repeated  till  the  whiting  has  acquired  the  prupf  r 
cok>r.  Then  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  spread 
on  large  pieces  of  chalk,  and  dried  in  tlie  sun. 

Remarks.    The  cupreous  Holution  emphiyed  ia 
the  above  proceM,  is  made  by  neutralizing  th*  ni- 
tric solution  obtained  from  the  refiners  of  c^ld  aad 
silver,  by  heating  it  along  with  metallic  r<^pprr. 
For  the  finest  qualities  of  verditer  the  lime  *\wu\d 
be  of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  cupreoat  prec-pnate 
should  be  carefully  triturated  with   it.  alter  it  » 
nearly  dry.  by  which  a  fine  velvety  color  i;*  ;»rn- 
duced.  The  eemlres  hleiien  en  pate*  of  the  Fr»n«  h 
j  differs  from  the  al)ove  mainly  in  a  solution  of  i::i:. 
\  riate  of  copper  Ix'ing  employed,  and  in  the  p-^u.:- 
j  ing  green    precipitate  \w\\\z  turned  blue    b\    v.ve 
I  action  of  carbonate  of  }K>tash.     Verditer  U  t-k'.hr: 
dried  into  a  powder,  or  used  as  a  water  c^il'^r  la 
the  moist  state. 

VERDITER,  (GREEN.)  The  process  !  r 
refinew'  verditer  frequently  miscarri*^.  and  a  ::T"*n 
color  is  produced  instead  of  a  blue.  It  may  .\\m 
be  obtained  by  omitting  the  *'  blueing  up"  «.lh 
|K>tash,  mentioned  above. 

VERMU-ELLI.  This  is  prepared  from  a  -t.!f 
paste  made  of  a  peculiar,  fine  kind  u!'  i^r>:r.i;ir 
wheat  flour  called  jtrmou/c,  which  is  niixfii  up 
with  hot  water,  and,  af^er  being  well  kiu-.id'  d.  m 
formed  into  small  ribands,  cylinden.  or  tul^-!>.  hv 
being  placed  in  a  vertical  cylinder  pre**.  th»-  Ui!- 
tom  of  which  is  filled  with  pro|H'r  hhajied  h^'.v*. 
through  which  it  is  driven  by  the  iron  pla!-  i^* 
"  follower"  being  forced  down  by  means  ot  a  }>«i»- 
I  erful  screw.  The  j»ieces  that  protrude  an*  br^'k  ■:: 
,  otT,  twisted  into  the  desired  sliape  Ufion  pajKT.  oiiw 

tlried.   fSee  M  \«'arom.^ 

!  VERMILION.  Syu.  FMTiTiors  i^NN%n«t. 
i'  BisiLPHiRKT  OK  .Mkrctry.  Prep.  I.  Ily  SI  HII* 
I  MATiov. — a.  Mercury 'Jlhi  parts  ;  sulphur  \\\\  part»: 
fuse  tojjelher  by  a  gentle  heat.  ol»i»«*rvin:;  not  ii- 
■  allow  tlie  nutss  to  take  fire  ;  when  fiiM'd.  ruvt-r 
I  over  Uie  veasel,  cool,  powder,  and  Fublmie  in  a 
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close  vessel,  so  placed  in  a  furnace  that  the  flame 
may  freely  circulate  and  play  upon  it  to  about  half 
its  height  The  heat  should  be  at  first  j^radually 
applied,  and  afterwards  augmented  till  the  lower 
part  of  the  sublimingr  vessel  becomes  red  hot. 
When  cold,  the  sublimate  is  broken  to  pieces, 
ground  along  with  water  to  a  fine  powder,  elutri- 
ated, passed  through  a  sieve,  and  dried.  Prod. 
About  112|  of  the  weight  of  the  mercury  em- 
ployed.*-6.  By  grinding  170  lbs.  of  quicksilver  and 
50  lbs.  of  brimstone  together,  throwihg  the  mixture 
by  ladlefuls  into  heated  earthen  subUmecs,  where 
it  takes  fire ;  the  superfluous  sulphur  being  con- 
sumed, the  mouths  of  the  vessels  are  then  covered 
with  tiles,  which  stops  the  conflagration,  and  the 
sublimation  conunences,  which  is  continued  until 
the  whole  b  risen  upw 

Remarkt.  It  is  said  that  the  rich  tone  of  Chi- 
nese vermilion  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  the 
materials  1|  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  by  di- 
gesting the  i^und  sublimate,  first  in  a  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  next  in  diluted  muri- 
atic acid,  after  which  it  must  be  well  edulcorated 
with  water,  and  dried. 

Prod.  10  lbs.  for  every  9  lbs.  of  mercury  em- 
ployed. 

II.  In  the  humid  wat< — a.  (Brunner.)  Pure 
quicksilver  300  parts;  pure  sublimed  sulphur  114 
parts;  triturate  together  for  several  houre  till  a 
perfect  ethiops  is  formed,  and  add  gradually  caus- 
tic potassa  75  parts,  dissolved  in  water  450  parts ; 
continue  the  trituration  for  some  time,  then  gently 
heat  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel,  at  first  con- 
stantly stirring,  but  afterwards  only  from  time  to 
time,  observing  to  keep  the  heat  at  about  113°,  or, 
at  all  events,  under  122°  F.,  and  to  add  fresh  wa- 
ter to  compensate  for  the  portion  evaporated. 
When  the  color  begins  to  redden,  great  caution  is 
requisite  to  preserve  the  mixture  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature, and  to  keep  the  sulphuret  of  mercury 
perfectly  pulverulent  $  as  soon  as  the  color  b^ 
comm  nearly  fine,  the  process  must  be  conducted 
with  increased  caution,  and  at  a  lower  heat  for 
tfome  hours,  or  till  a  rich  color  is  produced,  when 
the  vermilion  must  be  elutriated  with  water,  to 
separate  any  particles  of  metallic  -mercury,  and 
carefully  dried.  Prod.  332  parts  of  vermilion,  equal 
in  brilliancy  to  the  finest  Chinese. 

h.  Mercury  300  parts ;  sulphur  150  da ;  po- 
tassa 152  da ;  water  450  do. ;  proceed  as  last, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  heat  under  130°.  Prod. 
382  parts.  *«*  Vermilion  is  a  beautiful  and  per- 
manent red  pigment,  and  works  and  coven  well 
both  in  oil  and  water.  (See  Bisulphuxkt  of  Mke- 

CUEY.) 

VESICANTS.  Prep^h  (Verieant  Taffeta, 
Blittering  Cloth.  Pannut  V€9icator;fU9.  Spar- 
adrap  VeHean».)  Distil  oflTthe  ether  from  a  con- 
centrated ethereal  tincture  of  cantharides,  melt 
the  oily  residue  with  twice  its  weight  of  wax,  and. 
spread  it  on  thin  oiled  silk,  (P.  CmLJ  or  on  cloth 
prepared  with  wax  plaster.* — ^2.  {Blittning  Tia- 
9ue.  Tela  Vetieatoria.)  Similar  to  the  last — 
3.  (BliHering  paper.    Charta  Veaicatoria.)    As 

*  White  wax  Jviij ;  olive  oil  Jiv  ;-melt  together, 
and  add  turpentine  ^  This  plaster  spread  on 
eloth  forms  the  Toile  priparU  d  la  cme  of  the 
FVmcb.    (Honry  and  Guibonrt) 


above. — 4.  {Blistering  paper.  Epispaetic  do. 
Papier  Epinpastique.  Henry  and  Guibourt.) 
White  wax  8  parts  ;  dive  oil  4  parts ;  spermaceti 
3  parts  ;  turpentine,  and  powdered  flies,  of  each  1 
part;  water  10  parts;  boil  slowly  with  constant 
agitation  for  2  hours,  strain  through  flannel,'  with- 
out pressure,  and  spread  the  mass  before  it  cools 
on  paper.  *«*  All  the  above  are  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  ordinary  blistering  plaster. 

VESICATORIN.  Syn.  Cantharidin.  Can- 
TUARiDEB-CAMPHOiu  The  blistering  principle  of 
Spanish  flies  discovered,  by  M.  Robiquet  Prep. 
1.  Prepare  a  concentrated  tincture  of  cantharides 
by  percolating  the  powder  with  alcohol,  and  aban- 
don it  to  spontaneous  evaporation ;  the  cantharidin 
slowly  cr>^alUzes,  and  may  be  purified  by  wash- 
ing with  cold  alcohol,  boiling  with  alcohol  and  an- 
imal charcoal,  filtering,  and  agitin  allowing  the 
solution  to  crystallize. — 2.  Digest  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  cantharides  in  alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  digest  in  sulphuric  ether,  evaporate,  and 
slightly  wash  the  resulting  crystals  with  cold  alco- 
hol. *«*  Micaceous  plates  resembling  spermaceti ; 
fusible^  vaporizable  ;  insoluble  in  water  ;  soluble  in 
ether,  oils,  and  hot  alcohol ;  powerfully  vesicant 
and  poisonous.  Its  vapor,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, frequently  produces  temporary  blind- 
ness. The  1-lOOth  part  of  a  grain,  placed  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  applied  to  the  edge  of  the 
lower  lip,  caused  small  blisters  in  15  minutes, 
which,  when  rubbed  with  a  little  simple  cerate, 
extended  over  a  large  surface,  and  covered  both 
lips  with  blisters.  (Robiquet) 

VINEGAR.  Syn.  Acetum,  (Lat.)  Vinaioee, 
(Fr.)  EssiosAURE,  (Oer.)  Vinegar  is  dilute  acetic 
acid,  more  or  less  contaminated  with  gum,  sugar, 
and  other  vegetable  matter. 

The  ordinary  colored  vinegar  consumed  in  Eng- 
land {malt  vinegar  ;  acetum^  P.  L. ;  acetum  Bri- 
tannicum,  British  vinegar,  P.  E.)  is  prepared  from 
malt,  or  a  mixture  of  malt  and  barley,  which  is 
mashed  with  hot  water,  and  the  resulting  wort  is 
fermented  as  in  the  common  process  of  brewiuff. 
The  liquor  is  then  run  into  barrels,  placed  end- 
ways, tied  over  with  coarse  canvass,  and  arranged 
side  by  side  in  darkened  chambers,  moderately 
heated  by  a  stove,  and  properly  supplied  with  air. 
Here  it  remains  till  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
neariy  complete,  which  usually  occupies  several 
weeks,  or  even  month&  The  vinegar  is  next  run 
ofi*  into  two  large  tuns,  furnished  with  false  bot- 
toms, on  which  <<rape"  (the  pressed  cake  from 
making  domestic  wines,  or  the  green  twigs  or  cut- 
tmgs  of  vines)  is  placed.  One  of  these  vessels  is 
wholly,  and  the  other  only  three-fourths  filled. 
The  fermentation  conamences  and  proceeds  more 
rapidly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  tun,  and 
the  liquor  it  contains  consequently  matures  sooner. 
When  fit  for  sale,  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  is  with- 
drawn from  the  smaller  quantity,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  a  like  quantity  from  the  full  tun, 
and  this  in  its  turn  is  refilled  from  the  barrels  before 
noticed.  This  process  is  carried  on  with  a  number 
of  tuns  at  once,  which  are  all  worked  in  pairs. 
Malt  vinegar  was  formerly  wholly  made  by  placing 
the  wort  in  casks,  loosely  covering  the  bungholes 
with  tiles,  and  exposing  them  to  the  joint  action  of 
sun  and  air  for  several  months,  till  the  acetification 
was  complete.    *«*  The  genwal  propeitiei  of  thit 
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kind  of  rinegar  are  well  known.  Its  pleasant  and 
refreflhing  odor  is  derived  firom  acetic  acid  and 
acetic  ether.  Its  strength  is  distinguished  by  the 
makera  as  Nos.  18,  20,  iti,  24,  the  last  of  which  is 
the  Mtrongest,  and  usually  contains  about  4*6g  of 
real  acetic  acid.  Its  density  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  it  contains.  Sp.  gr. 
l-OOG  to  1012,  (P.  E. ;)  1-019,  (Phillips  ;)  1-0135 
to  1-0251,  (Thomson.)  This  vinegar  usually  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Wine  Vinegar  (vinaigre  d*Ori^ans,  French  vin- 
egar, acetum  Gallicum,r.  E.,  acetum  vini,  P.  D.) 
is  prepared  in  wine  countries  by  a  similar  process 
to  that  employed  for  making  malt  vinegar.  That 
prepared  from  white  wine  {White  Wine  Vinegar) 
is  most  esteemed.  It  is  purer  and  pleasanter  than 
malt  vine^r.  Sp.  gr.  1-014  to  1-022,  (P.  £. ;) 
1-016,  (Phillips.)  It  usually  contains  from  5  to  6| 
of  acetic  acid. 

Oerman,  or  quick  method  of  making  Vinegar. 
Wo  have  seen  that  acetification  consists  in  the 
mere  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  contact  with  organic 
matter.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  an 
improved  method  of  making  vinegar,  which  con- 
sbts  in  the  direct  employment  of  dilute  alcohol, 
and  in  vastly  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
expoHed  to  the  air.  "  This  is  efiected  by  causing 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  alcohol  at  80  per  cent.,  4  to 
6  parts  water,  j^^^  of  ferment,  honey,  or  extract 
of  malt,  to  trickle  down  through  a  mass  of  beech 
shavings  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  contained  in  a 
vessel  called  a  vinegar  generator  (eeeigbilder)  or 
graduation  vessel.  It  is  an  oaken  tub,  narrower  at 
the  bottom  Uian  at  tlie  top,  furnished  with  a  loose 
lid  or  cover,  below  which  is  a  perforated  shelf, 
(colander  or  false  bottom,)  having  a  number  of 
small  holes  loosely  filled  with  packthread  about  6 
inclirH  long,  and  prevented  from  falling  through  by 
a  knot  at  the  npix'r  end.  The  shelf  is  also  per- 
fontti-d  with  four  o|K'u  glum  tuhen,  as  air  vents, 
each  litivinGf  itn  endrt  projootinir  altove  and  Ih'Iow 
the  nholf.  The  tub  at  itM  lower  part  in  pierced 
with  u  horizontal  row  of  fight  e<{uiditttant  round 
holen,  to  admit  atmoHphcric  air.  One  inch  above 
the  bottom  is  a  Hvphon-formed  discliurge  pipe, 
whoHo  upper  cur\-ature  Htands  one  inch  ImtIow  the 
levj'l  of  the  air-holes  in  th<»  nidi'  of  the  tub.  The 
bo<!y  of  the  tub  being  filled  with  l>eech  chips,  the 
alcoholic  liquor  (first  heated  to  between  75°  and 
83°  F.)  is  placed  on  the  shelf.  It  trickles  slowly 
down  through  the  holes  by  means  of  the  pack- 
tlireuds,  diffuses  itself  over  the  rhi|K«,  slowly  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  then  nins  off 
by  the  syphon  pifK*.  The  uir  entem  hy  the  cir- 
cumferential holes,  circulates  (T**v\y  through  the 
tub,  and  et«capes  by  the  glass  tubes.  As  the  oxy- 
gen is  aluorbed,  the  tem{>erature  of  the  liquid  rises 
to  100°  or  104°  F.,  and  remains  statiouarv  ut  that 
point  while  the  action  goes  on  favorably.  The 
liquid  requires  to  be  passed  throe  or  four  times 
throutrli  the  cask  Ix'foni  acetifiration  is  complete, 
which  is  in  general  <'trerte<l  in  fn)m  '2  \  to  .'<(!  hours.*' 
(Pereira,  Mjit.  M«'d.  I.  :<91-*J.)  A  mixture  of  about 
80  gallons  of  water,  !)  gallons  of  spirit  of  from  44 
to  4.^i3  Tralles,  and  .')  (rallons  of  vine^rur,  containing 
3*5^  of  real  arid,  fornini!;  to«;etlier  \i'2  gallons,  yields 
on  an  averac»>  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  vinegar, 
Irom  90  to  91  gallons,  of  the  above-stated  strength. 
(KdoPIk) 


Wood  Vinegar  is  obtained  by  the  destnictire 
distillation  of  wood  in  iron  cyiinck^n. 

Other  VinegarM. — Cider  Vinegar.  From  rider 
worked  as  malt  vinegar. — Sugar  Vinegar.  Rruwn 
sugar  4  lbs.  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  worked  at 
last. — Gooseberry  Vinegar. — From  bruist-d  i^nose- 
berries  and  brown  sugar  1^  lbs.  to  each  gallon  of 
water;  worked  as  last^ — Raisin  Vinegar.  From 
the  marc  left  from  making  raisin  wine.  1  cwt.  to 
15  gallons  of  water,  along  with  a  little  yrast ; 
worked  as  malt  vinegar. — Pickling  Vinegar'.  Hht* 
ish  white  wine  do.)  Ab  malt  vinegar,  but  paW 
and  stronger.— .4 /tf  Vinegar t  ;^ alegar,  a(*ftuiu  ci*re- 
visie.)  From  strong  pale  ale,  worked  u|Kjn  fine 
cuttings  or  rape;  as  the  last. — Crystal  I'l'i^irsr. 
Pickling  vinegar  1  gallon,  agitated  with  frenh-bumt 
animal  charcoal  for  24  houm,  and  then  dei'antfd 
or  filtered.  Used  for  pickles. — Argul  Vtn^gar, 
(acetum  ex  tartaro.)  White  argol  or  cream  of  tartar 
lb.  j ;  boiling  water  2  gallons  ;  diasolve,  cool,  add 
proof  spirit  3  pints,  and  keep  it  lightly  covt* red  lo  s 
warm  place  till  ripe.  White  and  pleasant. — GeT' 
man  household  Vinegar.  Soft  water  7^  ga'Jons: 
honey  or  brown  sugar  2  lbs. ;  cream  of  taitar  'i 
oz. ;  com  spirit  1  gallon  ;  as  last. 

•«•  See  Acr.Tic  Aciu.  ArKTincATiox.  \ct- 

TOMETaV,  Fr.RMKNTATtO.N,  and  PraOLIGXEOl  4  \riIK 

VINEGAR,  AROMATIC.     Syn.    Ar<»m»tic 

SpIRFT  or  VlNRGAR.      AcETl'M  AROMATICI'M.    Prtp. 

I.  (P.  (^od.)  Acetic  acid  Jxx  ;  camplior  yj  :  oi!  of 
cloves  3flB  ;  oils  of  cinnamon  and  lavender,  oi  eich 
9  drops ;  mix. 

II.  {Acidum  aceticum  aromaiicum,  P.  E^ 
Rosemary  and  origanum,  dried,  of  each  ^j  :  dnfd 
lavender  jss ;  bruised  cloves  Sm :  acetic  arid  1^ 
pints  :  digest  a  week,  pn^iM,  and  filter.  This  wuu 
the  addition  of  about  Jiim  of  camphor. 

III.  (Henrys.)  (>lacial  acetic  arid  stronffly 
scented  with  the  oils  of  cloves,  lavender.  rr*.*'iiiin-. 
and  calamus  aroniaticns,  to  which  camphor  >  add- 
ed.    This  is  the  formula  adu{)ted  at  A{K>ih*>'-ar.«^' 

'  Hall. 

IV.  (ilacial  acetic  acid  1  lb. ;  oil  of  cloven  ."j : 
oil  of  rosemary  '^ij  ;  oils  of  l)on;anintte  and  <  :!iDa- 
mon,  of  each  3sh  :  oil  of  piment4>  '2\  i^rv  :  u.!  nt 
lavender  :^j  ;  neroli  10  drojis ;  camphor  Jj  :  aco- 
hoi  Jhs  ;  mix.     Ver\'  fine. 

V.  i  Extrmfuiraiifous.)  Acetate  of  {wit a!»h  iJr\" 
5j  ;  oil  of  vitriol  '20  dru[is ;  oils  uf  lemon<i  &jJ 
cloves,  of  Cfich  'A  (lr«>|»s.  ■,*  Aromatic  vui'-cnr  i« 
used  as  a  piui«ri>iit  and  refrr-Mliini;  |>erfume  in  tam!- 
nesK,  Ac.  For  thi><  purfHx<«>  it  is  usual iy  dr']»p^ 
on  a  small  |Mece  of  s|X)nfiro  placed  in  a  Mopjicnnd 
bottle  or  a  vinaifrrette.  It  is  com  wive,  and  »hou.d 
Im'  then>fore  kept  from  contact  with  the  »k.:i  and 
clothefi. 

VINK(;AR,  the  camp.  Prep.  .<licednr- 
lie  t<  or.. ;  Cayenne  jx'pper,  soy,  and  walnut  ketch- 
up, of  each  4  oz. :  'M\  chopj»cd  anchovits  ;  Viiiejii 
1  grallon  ;  |»owdered  cochineal  ^  oz. ;  mact-rate  lor 
I  month,  and  stniin. 

VINKtiAR.  CAMPIIORATKIX  S^n.  Au- 
IMM  ArKTiciM  cAMrnoRATi'M.  Prrp.  p.  F..  I'oa- 
centrated  acetic  acid  f  ^viiw :  camiihor  3« :  dy 
solve,     l^sed  an  aromatic  vineirjir. 

VIN  KtiAR  OF  CANTIIARIDE.^.     .Vyt 

ACKTI'M    CvNTHARtlllK.       I*.    K  J^     K- '        Prfp        P 

I  J.)  I*owdere«l  cautliarideb  y}  ;  acetic  arid,  P.  U. 
1  pint ;  digest  for  b  da>'s,  presa,  and  irtraia.   Lmd 
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aa  B  coDDter-iiritanl,  and  to  taiie  bliiten.  Many 
wholwate  honna  smploy  twice  the  above  quantity 
of  fliea. 

VINEGAR,  CUCUMBER.— Capncan  Vi'>»- 
gar.—GarUe  Viiagar,-~Shatiitc  Vi7iegarr~0nion 
Vinegar,— Cajur  Vintgar.—CriH  Seed  Vint- 
gttr,^Ctlery  Seed  Vinegar ^Truffl,  ~ 
—Smillr   Orange-peel   Viiteear,—Oh 

gar,— Black   Pepp,  . 

Vinegar, — ChiUie  Vinegar, — -HorteradUh 
gar,  ^e.,  are  all  made  by  Meetiiiig  about  an  oz-oi 
the  anicin  ia  enoh  plot  of  vinegar  fbrl4duya,  and 
•training.— TiaaAOOM  Vinidir, — Batil  Vinegar, 
— Greea  jtfinf  Vinegarr—Elder-Jtaicer  Vinegar, 
—Celery  Vinegar^Cherrille  Vinegarr-Bumet 
Vinegar,  ^-c.  Leave.  2  or  3  oi ;  vinegar  1  pint ; 
•teep  for  14  dayi,  tben  Blrain,  and  keep  in  half. 
piDt  botllea.     Tfae  wliole  are  used  in  cookery. 

VINEGAR,  CURRIE.  i'ri-p.  Currie  powder 
}  ib. ;  vinegar  1  gallon ;  infuse  for  1  week.  Uted 
M  a  flavoring. 

VINEGAR,  DISTILLED.  Syn.  Acrrua 
DIKTILLX1VM,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Malt  viuegar  I  galton  ;  djalil  in  glaa,  (or  eaitben- 
ware,)  nwrving  Ibe  finrt  7  pinU  only  for  use. 
*«'  If  a  pewter  worm  is  used,  a  portion  of  lead  ia 
dissolved,  and  the  product  becomes  cloudy.  100 
gra.  should  saturate  13  grs.  of  cryilalliisd  carbon- 
ate of  soda.  It  contains  about  4'6g  of  real  acetic 
acid.     (See  Acetic  Acin.) 

VINEGARS  FROM  FLOWERS.  Prep. 
Drird  flowers  1  to  3  oi. ;  distilled  vinegar  1  pint ; 

Witli  fresh  Rowen,  if  neceswiry.  They  may  hIki 
be  prepared  by  adding  Q  or  3  drops,  or  q.  a  of  the 
respective  essential  oils  to  (lie  viaegar.  ","  In  a 
aimilar  way  are  made  the  Vinrgari  of — nrange- 
lloirrri,  (fresh,)  eldtr-fioatre,  cUte-gilli/  Jtaatre, 
wuuk  Tiitet,  red  rate;  (vinaigre  de  rose,  acetum 

mariu,  acetam  anthosatuin,)  latender,  (vinaigre 
Jistilld  da  laronde,)  Tarragan,  lif-  Su:. 

VINEGAR,  MARiiEILLES.  Syn.  Vi^raia 
OF  THE  roua  TiiiBVEa  PaorHiLAcric  ViNKoia. 
AcETvK  raoruTLtcTicuH.  A.  axTiacErTicuH.  A. 
THiatAcaLE.  A.  auaTuoa  FuatiH.  Vikaiube  nES 
auATsE  VoLEcaa  Prep.  Summits  of  rosemary, 
flowers  of  sage,  dried,  of  each  Jiv  ;  dried  lavender 
flowers.  JiJ  ;  cloves  3j  ;  distilled  vinegar  1  gullon  ; 
digest  for  T  daya,  pren,  and  tiller.  Uted  as  a 
corrector  of  bad  smelbi,  and  formerly  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  the  plague,  and  other  coal^ous 
diseases.  Haid  to  be  a  favorite  proventivo  with 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  always  carried  some  with 

VINEGAR  OF  OPIUM.  Sjn.  Actnnt  Oni, 
(P.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Opium  jiv;  dis- 
tilled vinegar  fjivj  ;  macerale  for  7  days,  press, 
■nd  filter.  Anodyne  and  soporific.  Preferable  to 
laudanum.     Daee.  5  to  30  drops. 

VINEGAR,  RASPBERRY.  Frtp.  Bnuad 
lips  iBspberrin  and  while  wine  vinegar,  of  each  3 
puts ;  macerate  2i  hours,  press,  strain,  and  to 
each  pint  add  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  boU,  skim,  aotd. 
•nd  to  each  pint  add  brandy  3  oi.  *,*  la  a 
■milar  way  may  be  mads  Stramittrjf  Viuegwr, 
and  Ckerry  d». 

VINEGAR  OF  SQUILLS.  Sgn.  Aomm 
SeiLLC  (P.  L.  B.  *i  D.]    A.  wiLuiKnni,  (P.  1* 


IT4S.J  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.)  Squills,  recently  dried, 
^xv  ;  distilled  vinegar  G  Plata  ;  digest  at  a  gentle 
heat  for  H  hOun,  press,  filter,  and  add  proof  qjirit 
i  piDt^-3.  iWhoUiaU.)  Squills  7  Iba. ;  distilled 
vinegar  T  gallons ;  macerate  m  the  cold  for  10 
days,  prea,  and  filler.  Eipeclorant  and  diurelio 
Dote.  See  Id  3ias  in  chronic  pulmonary  a^tio» 
and  dropsies. 

VIOLET  DYE,  like  purple,  is  produced  by  a 
niixtare  of  red  and  blue  coloring  matter,  applied 
either  together,  or  in  succession.  A  good  violet 
may  be  given  to  si'tit  or  teool  by  paaing  it  first 
through  a  solutiou  of  verdigris,  (hen  through  a  de- 
coction of  logwood,  and  lastly  through  alum  water. 
Kfatt  violet  may  be  given  by  dying  the  goods  a 
criAison  with  cochineal,  without  alum  or  lartar. 
and,  alter  linsng,  possuig  them  through  the  indigo 
vat.— Ltneni  or  eDKoni  are  first  galled  with  I^ 
of  gall-DUls,  next  passed  tlirough  a  muted  mordant 
of  alum,  Iron  liquor,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  work- 
ing lliem  well,  then  worked  in  a  madder  bath 
made  with  an  equal  weight  of  root,  and  lastly 
brightened  trith  soap  or  aoda.  Another  good 
method  is  to  pass  cloth  dyed  Turkey  red  through 
the  blue  vat.— IfoBl,  tilk,  aHlon,  or  liaen,  mor- 
danted with  alum  and  dyed  in  a  logwood  bath,  or 
a  mixed  bath  of  Archil  and  Braiil,  also  lakes  a 
pretty,  hut  false  violeL 

VIOLINE.  Syn.  Violisa.  ExiTique  indi- 
□E.tE.  A  white,  pulverulent,  bttler,  acrid  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  seeds  of  the  viola  odorata.  It  is  sparingly  aol- 
uble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  lis  opera- 
tion resembles  emetine,  for  which  it  was  at  first 


WAFERS.  Prep.  I.  {Flour  aafert.)  Mir  fine 
wheat  flour  with  water  to  a  smooth  pap,  odd  col- 
oring  as   requited,  pass  -Ihe  niiilure   through   a 

ironi  (previously  warmed,  and  gseosed  with  but- 
ter or  olive  ail)  with  the  batter,  close  them  light, 
and  expose  them  for  a  short  time  to  the  heat  of 
a  clear  charcoal  fire.  The  tabolo  must  then  ba 
allowed  to  cool,  when  the  iroim  must  be  opened, 
and  tlie  tliiu  cake,  which  is  now  hard  and  brittle, 
cut  Ato  wafeis,  by  means  of  sharp  annular 
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two  plates  of  iron,  united  together  in  a  nmllai 
manner  t»  a  pair  of  pincers  or  loogg,  and  which, 
when  cl&ed,  leave  a  apace  between  their  inteiaal 
surface  proper  for  the  thickness  of  wafera. 

II.  (Gelorin  do..  Glue  do.,  Trantparent  de.) 
Dinolve  islnglaiB,  or  the  best  pale  glue,  in  sofii- 

pour  it,  while  hot,  upon  the  surface  of  a  warm 
plate  of  mirror  glan,  slightly  oiled,  and  snrroiinded 
with  a  border  of  card  paper,  (laid  Sat ;)  neilapfly 
a  similar  plate,  also  wanned  and  died,  and  prea 
the  two  into  a*  close  contact  as  is  peimitted  by 
the  card  paper.  When  cold,  the  thin  cake  of 
gelatin  most  be  removed)  and  cut  into  wmftee 
with  punches,  as  before. 

Ui.  iMeiaUmt.)  Color  Rallsbary  ^m ;  flit  up 
the  hollow  part  of  a  seal  with  gum  water  mizad 
with  anj  eriofed  powder,  1mtui(  the  fiat  part 
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clear ;  then  poor  as  much  of  the  melted  colored  !  which  appears  infallible  it  pertererrd  in  irilA  prop' 
glue  on  the  seal  as  will  lie  upon  it,  and  let  it  dry   er  confidence,  and  which  is  suitable  either  to  the 


m  a  ^ntlo  heat ;  when  used,  wet  the  paper  where 
the  wafer  is  to  be  applied,  and  place  the  back  of 
the  wafer  upon  the  wet  paper. 

*«*  The  coloring  matters  employed  for  wafers 
are  the  following: — Red,  a  decoction  of  Brazil 
wood,  brightened  with  alum ; — yellow,  a  decoction 
of  French  berries,  or  an  infusion  of  safih>n  or  tur- 
meric ; — blue,  sulphate  of  indigo  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, and  partly  saturated  with  potash ;  green,  blue 
and  yellow  mixed.  Vermilion,  gamboge,  smalts, 
&«.,  are  also  used  for  the  best  wafers. 

WAFERS.  (In  cookery.)  Prep.  Take  fine 
flour*  dried  and  sifted,  make  it  into  a  smooth  thin 
batter  with  very  good  milk,  or  a  little  cream  and 
water;  add  about  as  much  white  wine  as  will 
make  it  thick  enough  for  pancakes,  sweeten  it 
with  a  little  loaf-sugar,  and  flavor  with  beaten  cin- 
namon. When  thus  prepared,  have  the  wafer- 
irons  made  ready  by  being  heated  over  a  charcoal 
fire ;  rub  the  irons  with  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  dip- 
ped in  butter  ;  then  pour  a  spoonful  of  the  batter 
upon  them,  and  close  them  almost  immediately ; 
turn  them  upon  the  fire,  and  pare  the  edges  with 
a  knife,  as  some  of  the  batter  will  ooxe  out  A 
short  time  will  bake  them,  when  the  irons  are 
properly  heated.  The  wufen  must  be  curled 
round  while  warm.  Wafkr  Papkr  is  prepared  in 
a  similar  wav  to  the  above.     U«ed  by  cooks,  &c. 

WARD'S  RED  DROP.  A  strong  soluUon  of 
emetic  tartar  in  wine. 

WARTS  on  the  hands  may  bo  removed  by  the 
daily  use  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric  or 
acetic  acid,  in  the  way  described  at  p.  ii!23,  (art 
CoENB.)  The  first  of  the  above  applications  pro- 
duces a  black  stain,  and  the  second  a  yellow  one ; 
both  of  which,  however,  wear  ofl*  after  the  lajwe 
of  some  duv8.  Acetic  acid  scarcely  discolors  the 
■kin.  The  pajnilur  oniption  which  covers  the 
handx  of  some  i)creonH,  and  which  in  (Hrcattionaliy 
called  "  Mtf't  wart*"  w  best  removed  by  the  daily 
use  of  (niwland's  lotion. 

WASH  FOR  FRECKLES.  Prr/i.  Brandy  !  Ikmhc  10.  Water  chan|r,.8  itH  volume  wiih  t::r^ 
1^  oz.,  (or  Hpirits  of  wine  1  oz.,)  water  U  oz.,  diUi-  j  temperature  ;  its  greatoHt  density  is  at  aUnit  l\\*- 
ted  muriatic  aci<I,  a  te:u<]iooufiiI ;  mix.  To  be  iiKod  i  F.,  and  its  sp.  gr.  decreast-s  from  that  fKiiiii.  rit::«r 
after  w;Lshin^.  Tim  Kiili>titutiun  of  1  oz.  of  orun^re-  .  way.  By  the  enormous  pn>srture  of  .'lOJNMl  Ib^.  oq 
flower  water,  or  H  oz.  of  roHe-watvr,  for  a  like  j  the  square  inch,  14  voIumu'h  of  water  urr  r>>ni:'-a- 
proportion  of  the  water  order«'d  above,  renderH  it    sed  into  13  volumes.    WutiT  rva|>oratcs  at  .tli  t*  m- 


sitting  or  rccumbent  posture,  consists  in  tyin^  a 
decanter  cork  with  a  metallic  top,  or  any  other 
bright  object,  on  the  forehead,  in  such  a  position 
that  the  eyes  must  be  distorted  or  strained  to  be 
capable  of  seeuig  it  By  resolutely  gazing  in  thtf 
way  for  a  short  time,  vitkout  winking,  the  mos- 
cles  of  the  eyes  gradually  relax,  and  the  experi- 
menter falls  asleep. 

WATER.  Syn.  Feotoxide  or  Hydeoge.v.  Ekv, 
(Fr.)  Aoi'A,  (So.)  AcQUA,  {Itai)  Wassee,  Jier.^ 
Aqua,  {Lat.)  i^wp,  {Gr.)  The  ancientB  regarded 
water  aa  a  simple  substance,  and  as  couve rtiMr 
into  earth,  and  various  organic  products.  Earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water,  were  at  one  time  conceivrd  to 
be  the  elementary  principles,  or  essences  of  mattf  r. 
from  which  all  form  and  substance  derived  thnr 
existence.  The  true  constitution  of  water  wu  not 
discovered  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centur>-. 
when  the  Honorable  Mr.  Cavendish  proved  that 
thb  liquid  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oiy- 
gen.  These  gases  exist  in  water  in  the  proportioB 
of  1  to  8  by  weiglit,  or  2  to  1  by  volume  ;  the  t^ 
gr.  of  hydrogen  being  to  that  of  oxygen  as  I  to  IH. 
When  water  is  made  a  part  of  the  voltaic  cirvuit. 
it  is  resolved  into  2  measures  of  hydrogen,  and  1 
measure  of  oxygen  gas ;  and  if  the  gases  thus  ob- 
tained be  mixed,  and  exploded  by  the  i-irrtric 
spark,  they  again  combine,  and  produce  their  oim 
weight  of  pure  water.  The  composition  of  water 
is  thus  clearly  and  easily  demoiistrated.  by  analy- 
sis and  synthesis.  In  the  production  of  water  irvta 
its  constituent  gases,  there  is  a  condensation  of 
nearly  i2iHK)  volumes  into  1,  thus  showing  the  won- 
derful eflTectd  of  chemical  combination.  One  cubic 
inch  of  {R'rfectly  pure  water  at  &2^  F..  anil  30 
inches  of  the  barometer,  weiglis  ^ri:2'45*i  grv. :  by 
which  it  will  l)c  seen  that  it  is  do  tinim  hti\K-r 
than  atmospheric  air.  Itjt  sp.gr.  is  10,  it  \f,nz 
made  the  standard  by  which  the  drUMtics  of  ot::«-r 
bodies  are  estimated.  The  sp.  gr.  of  frozen  »  ait  • 
(ice)  is  (Miri;  that  of  aqueous  va|ior  0(j:Ji»-J,  a.r 


much  more  asireeahle. 

WASH  FOR  THE  TEETH.  Prep.  Chloride 


p<'ratures,  but  at  :213^  this  takes  placo  m3  rap:i!.y. 
that  it  boils,  and  is  convert*'d  into  vapor,  >trjiu. 


of  UiiH'  ^  oz. ;  water  "2  oz. ;  agitate  well  to(;eth(*r  i  whose  hulk  is  about  1701)  times  greater  than  tin! 
in  a  vial  for  ^  an  hour,  filter,  and  add  spirit  "2  oz.,  -  of  water.  The  gtMieral  pn>|K-rties  and  u^es  ot  vutr-r 
rose  or  orange-tlower  water  1  oz.     (J»rd  diluted  |  are  too  well  known  to  nM{uire  notice. 


with  wati>r,  by  Bmokers  and  persons  having  a  foul 
breath. 

WATCHFULNESS.  Si/n.  Slkkpli»sses8. 
AcRvr.MA.  (from  a,  priv.  and  Crwf,  xirrp.)  The 
coniiiK'ii  causr.s  of  watclifulnrss  are  thoughtfulness 
or  gricl',  a  disorden^d  stomach  or  iMwels,  heavy 
and  lat«'  sM|>|K>rs.  or  d«*tioi«'ncy  of  pn){K'r  exercise. 
The  hf>t  treatment  in  ordinary  cases  consists  in 
an  atti.iitioa  to  those  ]M»iuts.  The  method  of  pro- 
ducing sleep  recommeii(l(;d  by  a  late  celebrated 
Hypnitti'^t.  consisted  in  men'ly  adopting  an  easy 
recumh'-ut  {Ki*<ilion,  inclinin«;  the  head  towards  the 
chest,  ^iluttinlr  the  eyes,  and  taking  several  deep 
inspirations  with  the  mouth  claied.  Another  meth- 
od   reconnnunded    by  an  eminent  surgeon,  and 


Pur.  Pure  water  is  jN'rfectly  transparent,  odor- 
less,  and  colorIet«,*and  evaporates  wittiout  rt^sidue. 
or  even  leaving  a  stain  bt>hind.     The  purest  njta* 
ral  w^ater  is  that  obtained  by  melting  snow  or  fro- 
zen rain,  that  has  fallen  at  some  dislanre  inim  an> 
town.     Alisolutely  pure  water  can  only  Ik*  ohtaMi' 
ed  by  the  union  of  its  gaseous  roust  it  uents  :  hut 
very  pure  water,  sufficiently  so  for  all  chemirdi 
and  philosophical  purposes,  may  he  prorurt*d  by  tiii* 
careful  distillation  of  connnon  water.     The  I'uilow- 
ing  are  the  tests  usually  employed  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  water,  or  tlie  nature  of  the  sut»«taiiri<-s  il 
holds  in  solution : — 1.  Ebillition.  If  a  preeipitiite 
is  formed,  or  a  crust  deiKwited  on  the  ve!>«ol.  it  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime.     Tliis  it 
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the  caoM  dT  the  Dalesnoni  fur  that  tints  lea- 
kfltllea  uid  boilen  lUed  for  common  waln^-3. 

EvAKi«»TioK.  The  mattCT  l»(t  behind  when  wMer 
iscrnponiWd  ia  impurilf  ;  if  il  ba  organic  matter, 
nnolie  and  a  peculiar  odor  will  be  evDlved,  u  the 
raaidus  becomM  dry  and  charred — 3.  Paorowi^ 
FBATi  or  laoN.  If  a  iillle  of  thi>  tnt  be  addM  to 
W«ter,  placed  in  a  iti^ipend  rial,  and  a  reddiuli 
brown  precipitate  form  in  a  few  days,  Ihe  presence 
of  oxygen  gaa  ii  indicated. — 4,  Neither  Lrmira, 
tiruf  of  TMeU,  nor  turmeric,  i>  diMotoredar  af- 
fected when  mmatened  with  pure  water ;  if  IJie 
jfrfi  (BO  aro  rtddmid,  it  indieatea  an  Acid  ;  if 
the  laat  i>  turned  brmtn  an  Aliali. — 5.  Liue- 
WATEK,  mixed  with  purs  water,  remaioi-traiiBpa- 

idoyed  befort  Ibo  water  hoe  been  boiled,  and  not 
*fttr,  carbonic  acid  i«  preaenl- — 6.  CiiLomuK  of 
Baiiuh  occanDns  a  white  precipitate,  inioluble  in 
nitric  acid,  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
(iMaally  ia  the  itale  of  sulphate  of  lime.)— T.  Oi- 

in  water,  containinj^  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
— 8.  NrrxATB  of  Silvk«  oecaniona  a  cloudy  while 
imoluble  In  nitric  acid,  bnl  soluble  in 
in  water  containing  chlorine  or  muriale*. 
— 9.  PiioaFHiTC  OF  SonA  anu  Amhoma  added  lo 
water  that  has  been  boiled,  and  precipitated  by 
oiallc  acid,  (if  required,)  produceK,  in  a  few  houn,  a 
white  precipitate,  if  the  water  cntttniiu  mngnena. 
—10,  TiHCTOaEoii  INFUSION  OF  tiALutunu  water 
containing  iron  black  ;  when  thin  lukeB  place  iMtli 
befoni  aud  after  Ihe  water  ha.1  been  bailed,  the 
metal  is  preaent  under  the  forni  of  sulphale  ;  but 
if  it  only  occurs  before  boilini;.  then  carbonate  of 
iron  may  be  suspected,  and  will  be  precipitated  as 
ft  reddish  powder  by  cxponurr  and  heat. — II.  Fek- 
aocTAxiDE  or  PoTAsBiuu  K"'*^  <■  It'^e  precipitate 
in  water  containing  a  sesquisalt  of  iron,  and  a 
while  one.  turning  blue  by  eiposure  to  the  air,  in 
water  containing  a  protosalt  of  iron. — 13.  Suuhu- 

brown  or  black  precipitate  In  waltr  containing  inn 
ar  lead.— 13.  Soaf,  or  a  sahition  of  soap  in  alco- 
bol,  miles  easily  and  perfectly  with  pure  water, 
but  i*  curdled  and  precipitated  in  waler  containing 
oarbonalee,  sulphates,  or  munales. 

Vor.  DwTiLLED  Watii,  {Anna  dtttitUta,  P. 
I.  &  E.  A.  Deitillata,  P.  D.  A.  dfpurala. 
Holy  walrr.)  The  purest  kind  of  artificial  water 
ii  obtained  in  quantity,  by  the  distillatiDn  of  com- 
mon water,  abwrving  lo  reject  the  first  and  last 
portions  that  come  over.  The  still  employed  for 
thin  operation  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  \ 

•hould  be  pertormed  in  gloss  or  oarthenware.  Pure 
distilled  water  is  uuafTeclsd  by  solulions  of  t)ie 
cauf.tic  and  carbonated  alkalis,  liine,  baryta,  oxalic 
uid,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  linclnre 
of  soap.  *«*  Distilled  water  should  alone  be  em- 
ployed in  Ihe  preparalion  of  infusions,  decoetioni, 
eitraks,  tinctures,  saline  solutions,  &f .,  and  in  the 
yarious  other  processea  of  chemistry  and  phaimacy 
wbcro  delicacy  k  required,  as  its  power  at  a  men- 
n  ia  not  only  greater  than  that  of 
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producta,  in  tin  pnpanH^  of  wlii^,  Irnpare  wa- 
UrhMbamnnd.    Whan  diMiUad ««m b Mt it 
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hand,  or  in  large  operations,  clean  jilfrrril  or  eloH- 
Jifd  ram  aater  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  suo< 
cesafully  substi luted.— Rain  Watib,  (,Aqiia  Plu- 
rialii.  A.  Ptueia.  jl. /mirium.}  Thisbavny 
pure  kind  of  natural  water,  hut  contains  minute 
quantities  of  air,  carbonic  and  nitric  acids,  carbon- 
ale  of  ammonia,  ju:.— S^ow  Wates,  {Aqua  Ni- 
rail's.  A,  ex  iViH.)  The  purest  of  all  natural  wa- 
ters.—Sraiso  Watke.  (Aqaa,  P-  E.  Aqua  Fon- 
lana.)  Rain  water  which  has  percolated  through 
the  earth  usually  contains  luincnil  impuritlea. 
■•  For  pharmaceutical   use,  cpring  water  must  be 

quality  of  hurdnns.  or  contain  abore  l-GOOUlh 
part  of  solid  matter."  (P.  E.)— Bive«  W*ti«, 
(Aqua  Fluciati:  A.  ex  Fluminf.)  Leas  pure  than 
gomi  spring  water.  Thames  waler  containa  about 
l-3j00th  part  of  fixed  impurities,  chiefly  carbon- 
ate of  lime.— Wei.1.  Wateh,  iPump  Water.  Aqua 
Puleaaa.  A.  ex  Puteo.)  Less  pure  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  Usually  contains  a  targe  quanli^ 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Hence  ils"Aar^ 


river  water,  bul  a 
organic  matter  in  a  state  of  deeompoailion,  and 
are  hence  deemed  unwholesome.  Sea  Watek. 
{Aqua  Marina.  A.  Marit.)  The  characteristic  of 
this  variety  ia  its  laltneaB.  Its  density  is  about 
1-U2T4,  and  Ihe  overage  quantity  of  saline  matter 
which  it  contains  is  iiboul  3^  per  cenL,  of  which 
about  jjllia  are  chloride  of  eudium,  and  the  re- 
ily  chloride  of  niaguesium  and  aul- 


phat, 

Purif.  Pure  water  ia  mcapable  of  putrefaction, 
but  ordinary  water  contains  a  small  quantity  of  OF- 
ganie  matter  in  solution,  wliich  speedily  undergowi 
decompOMlion,  even  in  clowd  vessels.  This  is  ea- 
ppcially  the  case  with  water  kept  in  wooden  casks, 
or  open  cisterns,  into  which  leaves  and  iosccta  may 
be  driven  by  the  wind.  Putrescent  water  is  un- 
wholesome as  a  beverage  Among  the  sim[deat 
methods  for  purifying  foul  waler  are  Ihe  following: 

freah-bumt  charcoal,  either  animal  or  vegetable  ! 
bul  preferably  the  former.  This  will  not  only  re- 
move mochauically  suspended  matter,  but  olao  the 
calcareouB  and  gaaeona  impurities  held  in  aolutioii. 
— 3.  By  exposing  it  freely  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
by  which  the  organic  matter,  becoming  oiidiied 
and  insoluble,  apeedily  subsides.  This  operation 
may  be  eawly  performed  by  agitating  the  water  in 
contact  with  fresh  air.  or  bv  forcing  air  through  it 
.f  bellows.— .1,  the  i  ' '  "       ■   " 


sulphuri 


e  eOl'cl 
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dly  sufiiciei: 
dilion  may  Du  advantageously  made  to  water  in- 
tended for  fillrulioD  through  charcoal,  by  which 
plan  at  least  twa-thirda  of  the  latter  may  be  saved. 
(Lowiti.) — 1.  An  ounce  of  powdered  alum,  (dia- 
Botved,)  well  agitated  with  a  hogahead  or  more  of 
foul  water,  will  pteciptata  the  foul  matter  in  the 
coune  of  a  few  hours,  when  the  clear  portion  may 
be  decanted.  When  Ihe  waler  ia  very  putrid,  a 
acmpla  to  a  dnebm  may  be  employed  to  the  pl- 
ioa,  and  any  atom  thai  may  be  left  in  aoluiion  may 
be  pneipitaled  bf  lbs  eantiona  additioD  of  an  eqnir- 
aknt  pcopotlion  of  caiboiiBta  of  sodo'— 5.  A  aoln- 
Hon  M  IM  aulphil*  «f  inn  nMa  in  tfa*  anma  way 
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as  alum :  a  few  drops  are  sufficient  for  a  gallon^ — 
6.  Agitation  with  about  the  ^  of  ig  of  finely -pow- 
dered black  oxide  of  manganese,  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect to  the  last^ — 7.  The  addition  of  a  littU  aqueous 
chlorine,  or  chlorine  gas,  to  foul  water,  cleanses  it 
immediately.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
the  water  being  perfectly  freed  from  any  excess  of 
the  precipitant  by  heat. — 8.  Sea  water  may  be 
rendered  fit  for  washing  by  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  as  long  as  it 
turns  milky.  After  repose,  the  clear  portion  must 
be  decanted.  (Dr.  Mitchell.) — 9.  Hard  water  may 
bo  softened  in  the  way  last  mentioned. 

Prea.  Water  is  usually  preserved  on  ship-board 
in  iron  tanks,  or  in  casks  well  charred  on  the  in- 
side. It  cannot  be  safely  kept  in  copper  or  leaden 
vessels,  and  receives  a  calcareous  impregnation  by 
contact  with  lime,  mortar,  stucco,  or  stone  con- 
taining lime.  The  addition  of  about  ^  of  Ig  of 
finely -powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  to  wa- 
ter, materially  promotes  its  preservation,  especially 
at  sea,  as  the  motion  of  the  vessel  and  consequent 
agitation  of  the  water  increase  the  points  of  contact 

WATER,  CHALYBEATE.  Prep.  (Ure.) 
Protosulphate  of  iron  3  gn. ;  bicarbonate  of  potash 
61  grs. ;  cold  (rain)  water  1  quart ;  mix  and  agi- 
tate in  a  corked  bottle.  This  artificial  chalybeate 
water  posBesses  equal  tonic  powers  to  that  of  the 
springs;  but  it  may  be  rendered  pleasanter  by 
forcing  in  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas. 

WATER-COLOR  CAKES.  These  are  the 
ordinary  colori  that  work  well  in  water,  made  into 
a  stiff  and  perfectly  smooth  |»aste  with  gum  water, 
or  isinglass  size,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  then 
c<Miiprt>f4H-d  in  a  polished  steel  mould,  and  dried. 

WATER,  FLY.  Prep.  W  bite  aiscnic  1  dr. ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  sweeten  with 
treuclti.  C^jr^r/ to  kill  flies.  A  dan fferoue  methods 
and  one  that  tshould  never  be  adopted  where  there 
are  cliiUIrcn. 

WA  TKUPROOF  CLOTH.  Prrp.  I.  {Han- 
roch's  Patent.)  Bynpreadin^  the  liquidjuiceof  the 
cuoutc'hoiic  Xtvv  ii|>on  the  inner  siirfuce  of  the 
gomls,  und  alli>\viii«r  tluMii  to  dry  in  the  uir. 

II.  {Pottrr'M  Patrnt.)  Hy  iiiibuingr  the  cloth  on 
the  wn)iii;  tiuie  with  u  »(oliition  of  isinglass,  uliiin,  und 
suap.  by  iiicuns  of  u  hniNh.  When  dry,  it  is  brushed 
on  tilt'  wroii{r  sido  uirainst  the  grain,  and  thon  gone 
ov*'r  with  a  briiHh  di))|>i'd  in  water.  Iin|K'rvious  to 
wulfT.  hilt  not  to  air. 

III.  (A'i>rj>rV  Ptitfnt.)  Ry  applying  finrt  a  ko- 
lution  of  Indian  rnblM-r  in  oil  of  tnrp<'ntinr,  und  af- 
terwards another  Iniliun  rubl»cr  vumisli,  rendered 
vcrv  drvinir  bv  the  us«-  of  driers.  On  this,  wool  or 
otlii-r  Miatrrial  uf  which  the  fabric  is  made,  cut  in- 
to proptT  IrntrtliK,  is  spread,  und  the  whole  puKsed 
throuirh  a  prc.os,  whereby  the  surface  ncquin's  a  nap 
or  pile. 

IV.  Moisten  the  cloth  on  the  wrong  hide,  finit 
with  a  weuk  solution  of  isingla.**!,  und  when  dry, 
with  an  nifflsion  of  nntgalls. 

V.  Ah  tliu  last,  but  sulistitute  a  solution  of  soap 
for  isinirlaM,  and  another  of  alnin  for  galls. 

WATKRrROOF  LlQlID.  Prrp.—l.  In- 
dian  rnbU'r  \  o/. :  oil  of  tnr)N'ntine  \  pint ;  put 
them  into  a  |>ot,  tie  it  over  with  bladder,  and  set  it 
in  hot  water ;  when  disholved,  add  hot  "  Irailed" 
oil  1  pnit. — "2.  Ri>iled  oil  1  (piart ;  Indian  niblter  1 
oz. ;  disbolvc  by  heat. — 3.  Linseed  oil  1  pint ;  yel- 


low wax  and  common  turpentine,  of  each  d  ol  ' 
Burgundy  pitch  1  oz. ;  melt  together. — t.  Linseed 
oil  1  pint ;  suet  8  oz. ;  beeswax  G  oz. :  rosin  1  oz. ; 
melt  together.  All  the  above  are  used  to  render 
leather  boots  and  shoes  waterproof! 

WATER,  ROSE.  Prep.  Otto  3iij  ;  rectified 
spirit  (warm)  I  pint ;  dissolve,  add  hot  water  lU 
gallons ;  mix  in  a  12-galIon  carboy,  cork,  and  agi- 
tate till  cold,  lliis  makes  the  ordinary*  roue  wa- 
ter  of  the  shops.    It  is  better  for  distillation.    -  .^^ 

DlSTILLRD  WaTEEB.) 

WATER,  (CORDIAL.)  Uqueam  pomrismg 
little  viscidity.  They  are  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  balms,  creams,  oils,  and  other  cordials  of 
the  liquauriste,  but  with  less  sugar.  The  follow mg 
is  an  example  of  this  class  of  liqueun : — 

Watee  of  Cedeat.  Double  refined  sugar  6 
lbs. ;  boiling  rain  water  7  quarts :  dispolve.  add 
qsrit  of  cedrat  2  quarts  ;  spirit  of  citron  1  quart : 
mix  well,  and  filter  while  hot,  as  rapidly  as  fkoaa- 
ble,  through  a  clean  bag  into  a  carboy  or  hoitle ; 
cork  down  immediately,  and  in  12  or  3  inontlLo  bot- 
tle.   Very  fine.     (See  C*or dials  and  LiQCFias. 

WATERS,  (DISTILLED.)    Syn,  Aqi  *  Des- 

TILLATA,  (P.  L.)  A.  DlSTILLAT.C  ;P.  I).)  DIS- 
TILLED Waters,  (P.  E.)  Aromatic  do.  Per- 
fumed Da  Pure  water  charged  with  the  odoruui 
and  aromatic  principles  of  plants.  Distilled  witeit 
are  mostly  employed  as  vehicles  or  prrfunMi 
Those  intended  for  medical  purposes  are  coinnuiO- 
ly  prepared  by  simply  distilling  the  herb  or  t1«i«er» 
along  witli  water  in  an  ordinary  still :  a  lareer 
quantity  of  water  being  employed  than  it  is  intend- 
ed to  draw  over,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent  in ;:  em- 
pyreuma.  The  aromatic  waten  for  medicai  pur- 
poses may  be  prepared  extemfioraneonHly.  of  nearly 
equal  quality  to  those  obtained  by  distil lutinn.  by 
carefully  triturating  a  drachm  of  any  of  the  fv^n- 
tial  oils,  whh  an  cfpial  quantity  of  niairni^ui.  and 
agitating  it  well  with  2  quurtii  of  ir/itm  d -i  led 
water  in  a  corked  bottle  :  or  as  much  of  a  hi  in  a 
of  the  efsential  oil  in  rectitied  Hpirit  may  In-  iiiil'd 
to  the  water  as  it  will  boar,  williunt  hf'i-iu.uz 
milky,  the  whole  being  well  ajritated  &•»  >•>  !ii-r. 
and  when  cold  filtered,  if  nece^arv.  ihpittirij  ;.■  > 
ulous  pa|HT.  White  sujrur  may  l»e  adv;i:k;ij'- 
oiisly  substituted  for  magnesia,  as  the  w:iter  i«  vA 
to  dissolve  a  little  of  the  latter  substam'e,  ani  » 
hence  rendered  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  s«»lvi  nt  ti<r 
metallic  salts,  t^sp«*rjully  bichloride  of  nierrury  jad 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  do^f  of  the  uroniatio  i^r  ear- 
iiiinative  waters,  us  those  of  dill.  rarawa\ .  |>^|>- 
p4Tiiiint,  |>ennyroyal.  &.C..  ii  a  wine-;:la^.'<>tu!  ad 
libitum. 

In  thr  distillation  of  itater*  intrnd*-d  f"r  f'er- 
fumrry^  the  utinnst  care  is  requisite  to  ppniiH-e  a 
highly  fragrant  article.  The  still  should  l»«'  lur- 
nished  with  a  high  and  narrow  neck,  ami  tli<-  i:*  at 
of  steam,  or  a  siilt-water  l»alli.  -hoiiM  iilnii"  tip 
employed.  The  lirst  lew  ounre"*  of  the  rini;ii-.-.r* 
should  Ix'  rejected,  exrept  when  spirit  is  u-'d-^:  -J 
the  remainder  collected  till  the  pr*ijHT  ipi.tnMv  !"• 
obtained,  olwer\'ini:  tbat  the  whi>l»*  prt*iurl  be 
mixed  toci-ther  :  as  distilled  waters  pn»:;ri«f  x- 1) 
deerejujo  in  8tn*nj^li  the  loniT'-r  the  ppM-f-**.  .*  '•  •:•• 
tinned.  When  a  verv  sniN-ri«ir  arlh-!e  i*  li.  -.-^^I. 
the  waters  may  Ih*  redistilled  by  a  !;*-hl.>  !■•  i!. 
the  firwt  two-thirds  only  b«'ing  pn's«*rve«l.  T?:* 
odor  of  distilled  waters  is  improved  by   keeping 
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them  for  some  months  in  a  cold  cellar  loosely  cov- 
ered, as  they  thus  lose  the  herbaceous  smell 
which  they  frequeatly  possess  when  recently  pre- 
pared. When  these  waters  have  been  carefully 
prepared,  so  that  none  of  the  liqaor  in  the  still  has 
*'  spinted"  over  into  the  condensing  worm,  they  keep 
well,  and  are  not  liable  to  change ;  but  should  the 
reverse  be  the  case,  they  frequently  become  ropy 
and  viscid.  The  best  remedy  is  to  redistil  them. 
Waters  which  have  acquired  a  burnt  smell  in  the 
"stilling,"  lose  it  by  freezing.  Distilled  waters 
may  be  prevented  from  turnings  pour  by  adding  a 
little  calcined  magnesia  to  them ;  and  those  which 
have  begun  to  spoil,  may  be  recovered  by  adding 
to  each  pint,  a  grain  each  of  borax  and  alum. 
This  doctoring  is  not,  however,  to  be  recommond- 
•d.  A  drop  of  muriate  of  gold  added  to  these  wa- 
ters shows  whether  they  contain  any  uncombined 
essential  oil,  by  forming  in  that  case  a  fine  metal- 
lic film  on  the  surface.  After  distilled  waters  have 
acquired  their  full  odor,  they  should  be  carefully 
pTMerved  in  well-stopped  bottles.  Some  houses 
Leep  a  separate  still  for  each  of  the  more  delicate 
perfumed  waters,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
move any  odor  that  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the 
still  and  worm.  The  best  method  of  cleaning  a 
still  is  to  employ  it  for  the  distillation  of  pure  wa- 
ter with  the  worm-tub  empty.  The  addition  of 
the  small  quantity  of  spirit  oidere^  by  the  colleges 
in  the  preparation  of  their  wates,  m  no  way  tends 
to  promote  their  preservation ;  in  fact,  I  have  ob- 
served that  waters  so  treated,  acetify  much  sooner 
than  those  without  spirit  I  have  prepared  scores 
of  hogsheads  of  rose  and  elder-flower  waters,  which 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  undergo  spontaneous 
decomposition,  without  the  use  of  a  single  drop  of 
spmt 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  the  respect- 
ive ingredients  ordered  by  the  Colleges,  for  the 
preparation  of  one  gallon  of  their  distilled  waters : 
— (2  gallons  of  water  are  put  into  the  still  along 
with  f  Jvij  of  proof  spirit,  but  only  one  gallon  is 
drawn  over.) — Dill  watrr,  {Aqua  Anethif  P.  L.) 
— Caraway  do.,  (A.  Carui,  P.  L.) — Fennel  oa, 
(ii.  FanictUit  P  L.,)  bruised  seeds  lb.  iss. — Oranub 
Flower  do.,  (A,  fiorum  aurantiit  P.  L.) — Rose 
DO.,  {A.  RoBiBf  P.  L.) — Elderflower  do.,  {A. 
Sambuci,  P.  L. ;)  fresh  flowers  lb.  x. — Cinnamon 
do.,  (A.  Cinnamomif  P.  L.) — Cassia  do.,  (A.  Cob- 
st<e,  P.  E. ;)  bruised  bark  lb.  iss,  or  essential  oil 
3ij. — Orange  perl  do.,  {A.  Cortieis  Aurantiit 
P.  L.  1746 ;)  fresh  peel  J  v. — Castor  do.,  {A.  Ca»- 
toreU  P.  L.  1746;)  castor  Jv. — Spearmint  do., 
{A.  Menthtt  Viridut  P.  L.) — Peppermint  Da,  (A, 
Mentha  Piperit<Bt  P*  L.) — Pennyroyal  Da,  (A. 
Mf.nth<E  Pulegii,  P.  L. ;)  fresh  herb  lb.  iv,  or  dry 
herb  lb.  ij,  or  essential  oil  3ij. — Pimento  do,  {A. 
PimentiB,  P.  L. ;)  berries  lb.  j,  or  essential  oil  3ij. 
— Lettuce  Da,  (A.  Laetue4B,  P.  Cod.) — Borage 
DO.,  (A.  Bora^ini9,  P.  Cod.,)  &«.,  &>c.,  fresh 
leaves  lb.  xij. — Lavender  do.,  {A.  Lavandula,  P. 
Cod.) — Sage  do.,  {A.  Salvia,  P.  Cod.) — ^Tansy 
DO.,  {A.  Tanaceti,  P.  Cod.) — Thyme  Da,  {A. 
Thymi,  P.  Cod.,)  Jcc.;  flowering  tops  lb.  vj. — 
Cherry  Laurel  do.,  {A.  Lauroceraai,  P.  Cod.) 
— Prach  do.,  (A.  Pernea,  P.  Cod.,)  Sec ;  fresh 
leavevlb.  xij. — Bitter  Almond  oa,  (ii.  Amyg- 
dalarum  Amarum,  P.  Cod. ;)  bitter  almond  cake, 
from  which  tho  oil  Km  been  eipicwedi  Uk  t  ;  wa- 


ter q.  s. ;  macerate  24  hours,  and  distil. — Balm 
DO.,  \A,  Melis»a,  P.  Cod.) — Hyssop  Da,  {A.  Hy»' 
9opi,  P.  Cod.,)  Slc,  fresh  tops  lb.  xij. — Mkulot 
DO.,  (A,  Meliloti,  P.  Cod.) — Origanum  do,  {A.  On- 
gani,  P.  Cod.,)  &a,  &c. ;  dried  flowers  lb.  iijj — 
Angelica  oa,  {A,  Angelica,  P.  Cod.,)  &c. ; 
bruised  seed  lb.  iij. — ^Valerian  do.,  (A,  RmdieiM 
Valeriana,  P.  Cod.) — Cascarilla  oa,  {A,  CortU 
eia  CoBearilla,  P.  Cod.) — Clove  Da,  (ii.  CaryO' 
philli,  P.  Cod.) — Sassafras  do.,  {A.  Ligni  Satga- 
fra»,  P.  Cod.) — Juniper  do.,  (A,  Baeea  Juniperi, 
P.  Cod.,)  &c.,  of  each,  bruised,  lb.  iii. — Cherry- 
laurel  Water,  {A.  LaurO'Ceran,  P.  E. ;)  fresh 
leaves,  chopped,  lb.j;  water  2^  pints;  distil  1 
pint,  add  compound  spirit  of  lavender  f  ^,  agitate, 
and  if  milky,  filter  it  Dose.  3ss  to  3j,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  u  commonly  imita- 
ted in  trade,  by  dissolving  75  drops  of  the  oil  of  bit- 
ter almonds  in  f  Jiiss  of  rectified  spirit,  and  agitating 
the  mixture  with  1  gallon  of  warm  distilled  water. 

*«*  In  a  similar  manner  may  be  made  the  dis- 
tilled waters  of  other  aromatic  and  odorous  sub- 
stances. In  general,  the  druggists  draw  off  2  gal- 
lons or  more  of  water  from  the  above  quantities  of 
the  herbs,  barks,  seeds,  or  flowers ;  hence  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  waters  of  the  shops.  They  do, 
however,  very  well  for  vehicles.  The  perfumers, 
on  the  contrary,  use  an  excess  of  flowers,  or  at 
least  reserve  only  the  first  and  stronger  portion  of 
the  water  that  distils  over,  the  remainder  being 
collected  and  used  for  a  second  distillation  of  fresh 
flowers.  The  most  beautiAil  distilled  waters  are 
tlrase  prepared  in  the  South  of  France,  and  which 
are  imported  into  England  under  the  French 
names.  Thu«,  Eau  de  Rose,  Eau  de  fieure  <r- 
oranges,  Slc,  are  immensely  superior  to  the  best 
English  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  &G.  The 
water  that  distils  over  in  the  preparation  of  the  es- 
sential oils  is  usually  of  the  strongest  and  finest 
class.  (See  Eaux,  Essences,  and  Vegetables  for 
distillation.) 

WATERS,  EYE.  Syn.  Collyria.  Prep,  1. 
Vinegar  ^ ;  proof  spirit  or  brandy  f  Jss ;  rose  or 
elder-flower  water  f  3  viij ;  mix.  In  simple  ophthal- 
mia.— 2.  (Krimer.)  Muriatic  acid  20  drops  ;  mu- 
cilage 3j  ;  rose  water  f  Jij.  To  remove  particles 
of  iron  or  lime  from  the  eye. — 3.  Wine  of  opium 
3ij  ;  sulphate  of  zinc  3j ;  rose  and  distilled  water, 
of  each  f  Jiv ;  astringent  and  anodyne  ;  in  painful 
ophthalmia.— -4.  (P.  C.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  10  grs. ; 
water  fjiv;  dknolvc.  An  excellent  astringent 
water  in  ophthalmia.  It  may  be  made  with  rose 
water. — 5.  (Bates.)  Blue  vitriol  15  grs. ;  camphor 
4  grs. ;  boiling  water  f  Jiv.  When  cold  make  it  up 
4  pints,  and  filter.  In  pumleut  ophthalmia. — 6. 
(Common.)  White  vitriol  and  camphor,  of  each 
3ss ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  when  cold  filter.  Used 
in  ophthalmia. — 7.  Opium  10  grs. ;  boiling  water 
f  Jvj  ;  when  cold,  add  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia f  Jij,  and  filter.  In  painful  ophthalmia. — 8. 
Camphor  julep  f  Jvj  ;  solution  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia and  rose  water,  of  each  f  Jij  ;  mix.  For  weak 
eyes  after  ophthalmia. — 9.  (Goulard*s.)  Solution 
of  diacetate  of  lead  10  drops ;  rose  or  elder-flower 
water  f  Jvj  ;  mix.  In  the  inflammatory  stage  of 
ophthalmia. — 10.  Acetate  of  lead  10  grs. ;  water  } 
pint ;  as  the  last — 1 1.  Sulphate  of  copper  4  m ; 
camphor  mizton  6  os. ;  diaolve.  In  the  purulent 
ophUwlmia  of  faifiuits.~13.  (P.  Cod.)  Extract  oC 
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C|ten4gii.;  roMWBtorfSb;  diMhfe.   Impaiii- 


ATERS,  (In  PBEnmnLT.)  The  fJMjrfe  ili#- 
HiUd  wmitn  of  the  peiftuner  heve  beea  elraedj 
BOticed.  Thej  may  be  weperad  from  aay  eab- 
■teiicee  which  imput  their  fhigniioe  to  water  bj 
diililninn  The  eompmnd  wmUn  empkyyed  ae 
poftimee  cooeiit  of  very  pure  rectified  ipnH,  hoUU 
mg  in  eolation  eawntial  odi»  or  other  odoroai  mat- 
tert  and  reeembte  the  eeerttt,  eeemeet*  tmd  ifcrtlt, 
befete  noticed.  They  diflbr  from  exfretit  m  being 
moitly  oolorie«»  or  neariy  eo,  and  in  bemg  mor- 
ally piepared  by  diitiUatioa,  or  by  the  addiUoii  of 
the  mue  evential  oila  or  eaencee  to  eaieftitty  lec- 
liAed  and  perfectly  eeentleai  ipiiit ;  wheraasi  the 
otiaita  an  moetly  and  preferably  piepared  by 
■laceratinff  the  flowera,  &o.  m  the  w^irX,  after  the 
Banner  of  making  tinctnrBo.  Extndta  are  to  be 
pwfened  to  enur  and  ttpnU  ae  the  baw  of  good 


■wftiimijl,  where  the  color  ii  not  objectionable. 
The  ip.  gr.  of  epirit  lor  theee  pteparauone  riioold 
•hraye  be  under  0^,  and  for  the  finer  qnalitiee 
Aodd  be  abont  0-838  or  0-84a  The  following  an 
w^mpl**  of  atmpommi  perfumed  wmtert  :—- 

HoNKT  WATsa.  SytL  Sweet^aeenUd  Hometf 
Water.  Ajmm  MMU  odmriftrm,  IVvpu— 1.  Spirit 
if  naee  (No.  3)  Squarte;  ipiiit  of  jamin  and  rec- 
tified ipfait  of  wine,  of  each  1  qoart ;  emenoe  of 
Pottngal  1  oi.;  eaencee  of  vanilla  and  mniktof 
each  (Na  3)  4  ol  ;  flowen  of  benioin  1^  dnL ; 
■dz,  agitate,  and  add  eaa  de  fleuis  d'oiangee  1 
qnart  Deligfatfally  fragrant— A  Honey  3  oa.; 
aaence  of  bemmot  ^  ol  ;  eennoe  of  lenum  \  oi. ; 
OH  of  clo?ei  19  drope ;  modi  19  gn. ;  ambergrie  6 
gn. ;  rectified  epirit  1  gallon ;  orange-flower  and 
nee  water,  of  each  1  qnait;  macerate  14  daye, 
with  frequent  agitation,  and  filter^-^  (CfoUred.) 


Tethelaitaddhayaaffian90gnL  llMabofeaia 
imd  ae  perlhmee,  and  the  laettwo  an  nwdeinte 
ratafiae  with  eugar.  *«*  Hmtey  wafer  for  the  hair 
ie  a  diflbrent  aitide  to  the  abore.  It  ie  obtained 
by  the  dry  dwtillatifln  of  honey,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  clean  eand,  a  gentle  beat  only 
being  employed  The  product  ie  yellow  iA  and 
aoiduloui,  fiiom  the  preecnce  of  acetic  acid.  It  ii 
ond  to  piumote  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

hkYtmnEM,  Watuu  (See  Eau  db  Latbicdb.)  It 
may  be  nwftd  to  obeerre  here,  thai  the  eommon 
ioveiMlfr  tMlcr,  dleuMe  ditiiUed  dm^  or  9pirit$  e/ 
knendtr  of  the  druggiole,  ■  made  with  opirit  at 
proof,  or  under;  hence  ita  inierior  quality  to  that 
of  the  mere  eelebrated  perftmien.  One  ounce  of 
true  Endirii  oil  of  lavender  ii  all  that  wiU  prop- 
erly  combine  with  one  gallon  of  proof  ipint«  with- 
out byuring  the  color  by  rmdering  it  moddy. 

Mnxmsim  Watbr.  Syn,  Emu  de  MiUeJUmn. 
Prep.  Very  pure  rectified  epirit  9  pinto;  baliBm  ef 
Peru  (genuine)  and  eoMaoe  of  dovea,  of  each  I 
OB. ;  BMBnoM  of  bergamot  and  murii,  of  each  9  oa. ; 
MmnoM  of  neroli  and  thyme,  of  each  i  ol  ;  eaa 
de  fieniB  d'orangee  I  quait ;  mix  weU.  Very  fine. 
(Seepw9ea) 

Eau  db  Moohbuicb.  Frep,  Ean  de  fieun 
d'orangee  and  Mbit  of  doregiDy  flower,  of  each  I 
quart;  epirit  of  roeee,  (Na  3,)  ipirit  of  jaemia, 
(Na  4,)  ipiiit  q(  orange-flowen,  CNa  4,)  of  each  9 

3uarti ;  mmnoui  of  Tanilla  and  murii,  of  each  (Na 
)  9oB.;  eanderi  wood^OL;  mix.  Very  fina 
WATERS,  MINERAL,  fiya.  Aaim  Mm- 
BBALBa  Our  ipaoe  will  not  permit  a  deeciiptioa 
of  theee  individuaUy.  The  following  tablee,  ex- 
hibiting their  oompodtion,  will,  however,  enable 
the  reader,  with  a  little  attention,  to  prodnoe  them 
artificially: — 
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III.  Analysis  of  Sea  Water,  English  Channel, 


by  SchweiUer. 

Pure  water      .  * .    .    . 
Chloride  of  sodium  .    . 

potasnum  . 

magnenom 
Bromide  of  magneeiom 
Sulphate  of  lime  .  .  . 
Sulphate  of  magneaia  . 
CariMnate  of  lime    .    . 


« 


964-74372  gra. 
27*05948 
0-76552 
3*66658 
0'02929 
1*40662 
2*29578 
0-03301 
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*«*  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  traces  of  iodine  have  been  found  in 
the  water  of  Cheltenham,  (old  well,)  traces  of 
bromine  in  the  water  of  Epsom,  and  traces  of  both 
hromine  and  iodine  in  that  of  Leamington,  (royal 
pump.)  Manganeee  has  been  found  in  the  waters 
of  Tunbridge,  Carlsbad,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Marien- 
ImuI,  Saidschfits,  dtc  Traces  of  phosphoric  and 
Jluorie  acids  have  also  been  found  in  somd  mineral 
waters.  It  is  the  opmion  of  many  high  authori- 
ties, that  the  medicinal  virtues  of  these  waters  de- 
pend more  on  the  minute  quantities  of  the  above 
substances,  than  on  their  more  abundant  saline  in- 
gredients.—C. 

WAX.  Syn.  Cire,  {Fr.)  Wachs,  (Ger,) 
Cera,  (Lat.)  The  substance  which  forms  the 
celb  of  bees.  Pure  beeswax  {yellow  toax,  eera 
jCssa)  has  a  pleasant  ceraceous  odor,  a  pale  yel- 
lowish brown  color,  and  the  sp.  gr.  0*960  to  0*965. 
It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  farina,  rosin,  and 
mutton  suet  or  stearine.  The  first  may  be  de- 
tected by  oil  of  turpentine,  which  dissolves  only 
the  wax, — the  second,  by  its  solubility  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  by  its  terebinthinate  taste, — ^the  last 
two,  even  when  forming  less  than  2g  of  the  yrhx, 
may  be  detected  by  its  affi>rding  sebacic  acid  by 
distillation.  When  greasy  matter  is  present  in 
any  considerable  quantity,  it  may  also  be  de- 
tected by  the  suspected  sample  having  an  unctU' 
OMS  feel,  and  a  disagreeable  taste. 

WAX,  BEES'  ^FACTITIOUS.)  Syn.  Cera 
FLAVA  PACTiTiA.  Frcp. — 1.  YoUow  Fosin  16  Ib^  ; 
hard  mutton  suet  or  stearine  8  lbs. ;  palm  oil  2^ 
lbs.;  melt  together. — 2.  As  last,  but  substitute 
turmeric  1  lb.  for  the  palm  oil. — 3.  Best  annotto 
6  OS.  or  q.  s. ;  water  1  gallon ;  boil  till  dissolved, 
add  hard  mutton  suet  or  stearine  35  lbs. ;  yellow 
rosin  70  lbs. ;  boil  with  constant  agitation  till 
perfecfly  mixed  and  of  a  proper  color,  and  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken,  pour  it  out  into  basins 
to  cool.  When  cold  rub  each  cake  over  with  a 
little  potato  starch.  Used  instead  of  wax  in  omt- 
ments  by  farriers. 

WAX,  REFINED.  Crude  wax,  especially 
that  imported,  is  generally  loaded  with  dirt,  bees, 
and  other  foreign  matter.  To  free  it  from  these 
substances,  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  rkh- 
NOfo.  This  is  done  by  melting  the  wax  along  with 
about  3%  of  water  in  a  bright  copper  boiler,  pref- 
erably heated  by  steam,  and  after  the  whole  is 
perfectly  liquid,  and  has  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
withdrawing  the  heat,  and  sprinkling  over  its  sur- 
face a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
3  or  4  ox.  (fluid)  to  every  cwt  of  wax.  This 
operation  should  be  conducted  with  great  care 
aiid  circumspection;  as,  if  done  cardessly,  the 
melted  wax  will  froth  np,  and  boil  over  the  sides 


of  the  pan.  The  acid  should  also  be  well  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  surface.  The  melted  wax 
is  next  covered  over,  and  left  for  some  hours  to 
settle,  or  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  cool  to  be 
drawn  off  mto  the  moulds.  It  is  then  very  gently 
skimmed  with  a  (hot)  ladle,  and  bailed  or  decant* 
ed  into  basins,  where  it  is  left  to  cooL  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  sedimeilt 
When  no  more  clear  wax  can  be  drawn  off,  the 
remainder  in  the  meltmg  pan  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  the  cake  or  "foot,  na  it  is  called,  is  taken 
out,  and  the  impurities  (mostly  bees)  scraped  from 
its  under  surface.  The  remaining  portion  m 
usually  reserved  for  a  second  operation,  but  if 
requiiid,  may  be  at  once  melted,  and  strained 
through  canvass  into  a  mould. — Much  of  the 
foreign  wax  has  a  pale  dirty  color,  which  renders 
it,  no  matter  however  pure,  objectionable  to  the 
retail  piirehaser.  Such  wax  undergoes  the  opera- 
tion of  COLORING.  This  is  done  as  follows: — A 
small  quantity  of  the  beet  roll  annotto,  cut  into 
slices,  (i  lb.  more  or  less,  to  wax  1  cwt,  depending 
on  the  paleness  of  the  latter,)  is  put  into  a  olean 
boiler  with  about  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boiled  for 
some  time,  or  till  it  is  perfectly  dissolved,  when  a 
few  ladlefiils  of  the  melted  wax  are  added,  and 
the  boiling  continued  till  the  wax  has  taken  up  all 
the  color,  or  till  the  water  is  mostly  evaporated. 
The  portion  of  wax  thus  treated  has  now  a  deep 
orange  color,  and  is  added  in  quantity  as  required 
to  the  remainder  of  the  melted  wax  in  the  larger 
boiler,  till  the  proper  shade  of  color  is  produced 
when  cold,  observing  to  well  mix  the  whole,  and 
to  cool  a  little  now  and  then  to  ascertain  when 
enough  has  been  added.  The  copper  must  be 
then  brought  to  a  boil,  and  treated  with  vitriol, 
Slc.,  as  before. — Another  method  is  to  add  palm 
oil  (bright)  to  the  wax  till  it  gets  sufficient  color ; 
but  this  plan  is  objectionabie  from  the  quantity 
required  for  the  purpose  being  often  so  large  as  to 
injure  the  quality  of  the  wax  ;  besides  which  the 
color  produced  is  inferior,  and  less  transparent 
and  permanent  *«*  The  great  art  in  the  above 
proceps  is  to  produce  a  wax  which  shall  at  once 
be  "bright,**  or  semitranslucent  in  thin  pieces, 
and  good  colored.  The  former  is  best  ensured  by 
allowing  the  melted  mass  to  settle  well,  and  l^ 
carefully  skimming  and  decanting  the  clear  por* 
tion  without  disturbing  the  sediment  It  should 
also  not  be  poured  into  the  moulds  too  warm,  as, 
in  that  case,  it  is  apt  to  "separate,**  and  the 
resulting  cakes  to  be  "  streaky,**  or  of  difieront 
shades  of  color.  It  should  also  be  allowed  to  cool 
very  slowly.  When  cooled  rapidly,  especially  if 
a  current  of  air  fall  upon  its  surface,  it  is  apt  to 
crack,  and  form  cakes  full  of  fissures,  some 
persons  who  are  very  nice  about  their  wax,  have 
the  cakes  polished  with  a  stiff  brush  when  quite 
cold  and  hard.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  '*  jacki^' 
or  cans,  ladles,  and  skimmers  used  in  the  above 
process  kept  pretty  hot,  as  without  this  precaution 
the  wax  cools,  and  accumulates  upon  them  in 
such  quantity  as  to  render  them  inconvenient,  and 
often  quite  useless,  without  being  constantly 
scraped  out 

Another  method  of  refining  crude  wax,  and 
which  produces  a  very  bright  article,  ■  to  melt  it 
with  abiout  1  per  cent  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
in  a  large  eaithen  or  stoneware  vessel,  heated  by 
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iteam  or  a  salt-wator  bath,  and  to  coatinne  the 
faNMling  till  nitrouB  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved,  after 
which  the  whole  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  treated 
as  before. 

WAX,  SEALING.  Syn,  Cire  a  Cacuktkr, 
(J^.)  SiEGRLLACK,  (OcT.)  Prtf,  I.  {Red.)  a. 
Shellac  (very  pale)  4  ox. ;  cautiously  melt  in  a 
bright  copper  pan  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  and 
when  fuiied  aidd  Venice  turpentine  1^  oz. ;  mix, 
and  further  add  vermilion  3  ox. ;  remove  the  pan 
from  the  fire,  cool  a  little,  weigh  it  into  pieces, 
and  roll  them  into  circular  sticks  on  a  wann 
marble  slab  by  means  of  a  polished  wooden  block ; 
or  it  may  be  poured  into  moulds  while  in  a  state 
of  fusion.     Some  persons  polbh  the  sticks  with  a 

rag  till  quite    cold.      Fine b.    Shellac  3  lbs. ; 

Venice  turpentine  19  oz. ;  finest  cinnabar  2  lbs. ; 
mix  as  before.  Fine. — c.  As  the  last,  but  um  ^ 
less  vermilion. — d.  Rosin  4  lbs. ;  sliellac  2  lbs. ; 
Venice  turpentine  and  red  lead,  of  each  1  ^  lb. ;  as 
before.    Common. 

II.  {Black.)  a.  Shellac  60  parts;  very  fine 
ivory-black,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  3U 
parts ;  Venice  turpentine  20  parts.  Fine. — b.  Ah 
the  last,  but  using  lampblack  for  ivory-black. 
Fine. — c.  Rosin  6  lbs. ;  shellac  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, of  each  2  lbs. ;  lampblack  q.  s.     Inferior. 

III.  {Bottle  lVax.)-Hi.  {Black.)  Black  rwin 
6^  lbs. ;  beeswax  ^  lb. ;  finely-powdered  ivory- 
black  1  ^  lb. ;  melt  together^.  {Red.)  As  the 
last,  but  substitute  Venetian  red  or  red  lead  for 
ivoiy-black. 

IV.  {French.)  Shellac  (pule)  3  lbs.;  Venice 
turpentine  li  lb. ;  vermilion  2|  lbs. ;  divide  into 
sticks  12, 24,  36,  or  40  to  the  lb.    Fme. 

V.  {Gold.)  By  stirring  gold-colored  mica 
spangles  or  talc,  or  aurum  musivum  into  the 
melted  resins  when  they  begin  to  cool.     Fine. 

VI.  {Marbled.)  By  mixing  2  or  3  different 
colored  kinds  just  as  tiioy  begin  to  grow  solid. 

VII.  {Soft.)— I.  {Red.)  BccMwax  8  parts; 
olive  oil  5  parts ;  melt,  and  add  Venice  tuQN'ntiue 
15  partn;  red  lead  to  color. — 2.  {Green.)  As  tiie 
last,  but  subxtitute  iK>wdered  verdigris  for  red 
lead.  Both  are  used  for  scaling  certain  official 
documents  kept  in  tin  Ixixes  ;  also  as  a  ceineut. 

•»*  All  the  alx)ve  funiis  for  *'/«<•"  wax  pro- 
duce "  nuperjine*'  by  employing  the  best  qualities 
of  the  ingredients ;  and  "  extra-superjine"  or 
**  grentidf"*  by  adding  Ij  of  balsam  of  Peru  or 
li<iuid  storax  to  the  ingredients  when  considerably 
cooled.  The  variegated  and  fancy -colored  kinds 
are  commonly  scented  with  a  little  essence  of 
musk  or  ambenrris,  or  any  of  the  more  fragrant 
essential  oils.  The  addition  of  a  little  camphor, 
or  spirit  of  wine,  makes  sealing-wax  burn  esisier. 
Sealing-wax  adulterated  with  rosin,  or  which 
contains  too  nmch  turpentine,  runs  into  tliin  drops 
at  the  tlanie  of  a  candle. 

>V  AX,  WIIITK.  5yn.BLF.AcnEDWAX.  Block 
wiiiTK  Wax.  Ckka  ai.ba  in  massis.  From  pure 
beeswax,  by  expoeting  it  in  thin  flakes  to  the  action 
of  the  snu,  wind,  and  rain,  fretpiently  changing 
the  surface  thus  ex|Nisod.  by  renielting  it.  and  rv- 
during  it  again  to  thin  flakes.  Uitrd  in  making 
candles,  and  in  white  tiintnients,  for  the  sake  of  its 
color.  ViRiiiNs'  \Vax,  {t'akr  white  ifwx,  cera 
alba  in  uJH*.)  The  last  made  into  round  flat 
cakes. 


WEIGHT.  The  measure  of  the  force  bv  which 
any  body,  or  any  given  portion  of  a  substance, 
gravitates  towards  the  earth.  •  The  eatimAtion  of 
the  weiglit  of  bodies  is  called  tteiekinp,  and  eon- 
sists  in  the  comparison  of  the  thing  to  be  weigh*^ 
with  some  conventional  standard.  This  stand^mj 
may  be  determined  by  the  constant  ratio  which 
exists  between  the  volume  and  the  weight,  or  grav- 
itating power  of  the  same  substances  when  placed 
in  precisely  the  same  ph^-sical  coodition:  hencr 
for  the  primary  creation  of  a  standard  weight,  ref- 
erence must  be  had  to  the  measure  of  the  vtilunie 
of  some  substance,  us  a  cultic  foot  or  inch  of  pure 
water  or  mercur)',  the  weight  of  which  is  ronrtani 
at  the  same  temperature,  and  under  the  same  «t- 
I  mo^hcric  pressure.  The  method  of  estiuiatius 
I  the  weight  of  bodies,  witliout  reference  to  their 
I  volume,  or  to  a  standard  which  is  already  known. 
I  is  difficult  and  uncertain.  In  fact,  it  is  imp(j«Hibl« 
'  to  communicate  merely  by  oral  description,  with- 
out reference  to  some  sensible  object,  a  proper  idea 
of  a  pound  weight,  or  a  foot-rule  ;  since  the  uiind 
requires  some  known  measure  of  volume  or  grun- 
tating  power,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  But 
man  is  not  directly  supplied  by  nature  with  any 
constant  standard  of  weight  or  volume,  by  which 
he  can  accurately  determine  tliat  of  otlier  bodies^ 
The  original  standard  of  small  weight  was  the 
grains  or  corns  of  wheat,  and  of  measure,  the  foot, 
cubit,  span,  pace,  Alc.,  derived  from  the  human 
body ;  but  since  the  sixe  of  grains  of  wheat,  sod 
the  linear  surface  of  the  human  body,  varies  und«r 
different  circumstances,  and  in  different  individuals, 
however  carefully  the  specimens  may  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  an  average,  it  is  ver>-  evident  that 
such  bodies  can  never  furnish  permanent  and  ac- 
curate standards  of  eomparisoiL  It  may  be  fairiy 
stated,  that  nature  funiishes  no  standard  of  weii^ht. 
at  the  same  time  iuvarialiln  and  accefwiUr  to  ail 
mankind,  and  that  without  reference  to  foni-  li"- 
teniiiiied  and  constant  mesisure  of  vol  urn**.  n>i  «ii(.ii 
standard  can  lie  created.  But  the  elnin-iii*  o: 
such  a  standard  of  measure  an>  furiiislit-d  h\  itp- 
aid  of  natural  philoM)pliy,  and  a  refined  knuu:*  ii::(- 
of  the  arts.  The  form  and  iiiuirnitiidt*  nf  the  i  anh 
are  presumed  to  remain  the  same  in  iiil  a:;i-o.  .mJ 
hence  a  deterinine<l  |M>rtion  of  its  circumft-reno-.  :i-> 
l-.'i()(lth  part,  or  a  degree,  will  repn-wnt  an  tisii.- 
terable  standard,  fit  for  the  |Nir|>OHes  of  iiit'tn.->>i:\ 
The  force  of  gravitation  at  the  earth's  snr:  n  i  <• 
also  constant  under  the  Kiiine  parallfiN  of  lat.iiKJt 
and  at  the  some  elevation  alM)ve  th«*  level  oj  riu' 
sea,  and  hence  the  length  of  a  Herond's  pfiiijuhiiii 
is  invariable  at  any  given  place,  under  prt-<  «■  :y 
similar  circumstanctts.  This  fnmishfs  a  fw-rnuii 
element  for  the  <ietennination  of  a  lineal  stand  ir>:. 
which  by  its  involution  forms  similar  stand.irdo  ^•i 
measure,  both  of  8up(.>rficies  and  volume.  .\  iit-.t!»- 
nre  of  bulk  or  volume  l)eing  detennined.  it  u>  r.L«]i 
to  estimate  weight,  or  the  gravitatini;  {tower  <•:  .my 
subhtance,  by  reference  to  such  a  standani.  Ar 
soon  as  a  unit  of  weight  or  nie.u4iire  Ii.ln  Im**  ii 
aiH'ced  on,  and  a  inodfl  weight  or  nira^urf*  |i*riii<ii. 
the  latter  becomes  the  standard,  and  iil{i'-n>  im.iv 
of  counw'  Im*  n'ailily  foniit-d  by  int-n'  roiiipir-'xin  : 
but  when  these  stundard>.  or  tlirir  n>pr<>«-iit.ii.\-«, 
are  lost.  n-('(»ursf  iiiiiKt  1h>  ai;:tin  had  to  M'li'tici  mu: 
calcnlatioii.  Tli»*  relation  b'*l\verii  tin-  wvi^iif  .hh! 
I  volume  of  a   body,  cunijuired  to  u  givt-ii  sIau- 
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fTivUy. 

For  IIm  pnipoM  of  wiiaiuNa,  &  ialmntt  or  Intr 
IM  requiradi  which,  wben  BccunlaJy  Kupandxl  ia 
*  itale  of  sqnilibrium,  viW  be  lika  aSftcted  by  liks 
weighta  Biqilied  (o  cither  extretnlt]'.  The  nwnu- 
fvsture  of  ihew  iiutrumeati  require*  E™t  i^U 
■nd  oiperience.  A  balaace,  mide  by  KuiMdeii, 
tumuig  on  poiaU  imtsiul  of  edge*,  wu  oeawbly  af- 
fMted  by  the  l-1600lhD(  a  gimin.  when  lokded 
wHh  4  or  5  ounces  Thia  ia  l-3H4,aoath  put  of 
the  weight ;  ki  thai  tbi«  beam  would  delermiue 
tbe  weight  of  any  lubatance  to  5  place*  o{  deci- 
inaJa,  b«idea  a  liith  figure,  which  laigfat  be  cHi- 
meted.  (Phil.  Tram.,  ral.  75.)  A  balaooe  made 
by  the  same  artiK  for  the  Royal  Society,  wa*  ca- 
pable of  weighing  10  lb*.,  and  yet  lamed  with  the 
1-lOOliiof  a  gimin,  which  u  only  (he  l'7,(H)0,(N>0th 
part  of  the  weight.  A  balance  with  uugiulamu 
will  weigh  Bi  accuntely  aa  anothei,  of  Ibe  aaioe 
workmanahip,  with  fquai  amu,  proTidad  the  aub- 
Mance  weighed  be  removed,  apd  atandard  weighta 
placed  ip  tbe  aamo  acale  till  the  equilibrium  be 
again  reatored,  when  the  weights  ao  employed,  be- 
iag  exactly  in  the  aame  conditioD  aa  the  aubatance 
previoualy  occupying  the  acale,  will  of  comae  in- 
dicale  ita  proper  weight.  A  knowledge  of  thii  loct 
y  UMful,  aa  it  enablea  any  one  to  weigb  CBrT«ti|> 
with    muquai    toilet. 


Smill  WcioRTa  may  be  made  of  thia  leaf-braaa. 
Jsweller'a  (oil  i>  a  good  material  for  weighia  below 
1-lDth  d(  a  graiu,  aa  low  aa  to  1-lOOlhof  a  grain  ; 
•sd  all  lower  quantiliea  may  be  either  eatimated 
by  the  poaitioa  of  the  iudex,  or  ahown  by  actually 
OODnting  riaga  of  wire,  the  value  of  which  haa 
been  determuied.  The  readieat  way  (o  aubdivide 
•mail  woighta,  conaiata  in  woigiiing  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  amall  wire,  and  afterward  culling  it  into 
Mch  porta,  by  iDenanrB,  aa  are  deaied  ;  or  (he  wire 
may  be  wniqied  cl«e  round  two  pina,  and  then 
eat  aannder  with  a  knife.  By  thia  means  it  will 
be  diTided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  lengths,  or 
nnali  ringa.  Tbe  wire  ought  to  be  ao  thin,  that 
one  of  theae  ringa  may  barely  produce  a  aeiaibte 
tOtet  on  the  beam. 

lie  fidlawing  TiaLia  represent  the  nluea  and 
telalire  piopottiona  of  the  principal  Weighla 
wnployad  in  Commerce  and  the  Arts. 


I.  EliraiJiH  Weiohtb. 
1.  Imprrial  Avoirdupoit  Wtight. 
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%■  The  (tandord  in  aminlupoia  weight  ia  the 
same  aa  in  troy  weighL  The  aroirdupois  drBcbm 
ia  now  never  uaed  except  in  weighing  ailk  ;  when- 
Bver  a  drachm  ia  mentioned  in  book*,  the  troy,  or 
apolhecariea'  drachm,  ia  intended.  The  tfona  of 
butcheia'  meal  ia  S  Iha.,  Mid  of  olher  c 
14  lb*.,  in  London. 

a.  Imperial  TVoy  WtigkL 


On. 

fiaim. 

Dwa. 

Oa. 

Lb. 

ponad. 

SUM 

SO 
3t0 

,! 

. 

','  The  atandard  of  the  above  meaaure  ia  1 
cubic  inch  of  diadlled  water,  at  63°  F.,  and  30 
incha  of  the  banmetei,  which  weighs  353-45S 
tmy  graina. 

The   carat   nsed  in  weighing  diamonda  is  3l 
gtalna,  (nearly.)     IVoy  weight  w  uaed  in  weirii- 
ing  gold,  ailver,  jewellery,  «c>  and  in 
icat  experiments. 

3.  Apolhicarit^  Weight. 


II.  FaiNCH  Wiratria. 
I.  Jfelrical  or  Decimal  WeighU. 
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,•  Tbe  Mandard  unit  In  tbe  ahore  table  ia 
A  metrical  niiilal  ia  10  mylia- 
Niffier  ia  1000  kilo» 


ry  10  Dtaarr^  Ihal  Iba  /ii  an'  la  latftcaud  « 
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*,■  The  old  Fraoch  gnin  b  equal  to  0-B30  of 
9iU  imperiii]  tjoy  ffrain;  hpacet  1  (roy  f^iii  b 
•quel  In  1-21  old  t?encli  gniam.  The  ^roi,  oace, 
and  other  raulliplea  of  the  gnin,  sre  of  courae  pre- 
portioniite.  The  new  French  gnia  (oT  1H13}  ii 
•qoel  to  0-0542  gTBrnme,  oi  S-\i365a2S  gr.  tioy. 
It  ia  eaid,  in  •ame  works,  to  be  equal  to  087^  p. 
troy ;  or,  iu  round  aamben,  U-9,  hul  tbu  is 
much  too  hi^. 


2  WHl 

of  milk  after  the  cord  hea  been  wparalHl.  ll 
CODWU  chiefly  of  augar  of  milk. — A  pBund  oT 
milk,  mixed  with  a  lableapoonful  of  proof  •pini, 
allowed  lo  becomo  aour,  aod  ihe  *h«y  dltrrfd 
from  the  aediment,  yieldi,  in  the  coune  of  ■  lew 
weeka,  a  good  vinegar  l^tktj/  eimtgar)  free 
tnaa  lactic  acid.  (Scheele.)  ilkimmed  milk  may 
beueed. 

WHISKEY.  (Fium  Utqarbaugk,  the  IrM 
Dame  oripaelly  applied  lo  it.)  Dilute  aJcohol  ob- 
tained from  tlu  feTmeated  wort  of  malt  or  fTkioL 
That  fram  the  farmer  ia  the  moat  eMeemed.  The 
inferior  qualities  of  ihii  epitii  are  preparMi  (nun 
barley,  Data,  or  rye,  a  unall  porlioD  only  of  whKb 
it  malted  ;  oi  from  pMaloee  maihed  with  a  psitioa 
of  battey  malt,  the  naulliug  waah  being  earplnidy 
fermented  and  diatilled,  and  puipoaely  auSiind  to 
bum,  to  impart  the  peculiar  empyreamatic  oi 
reliihed  by  the  lower  crden 
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WELSH  RAREBIT.  Prtp.  Cut  alirn  of 
liread.  toaM  and  buller  them ;  then  cover  llicm 
vitli  Blicea  of  rich  cheeM,  Bpread  a  litltp  mue- 
tard  over  the  clieeiie.  and  put  Ihe  bread  in  a 
cheeee-IOBBter  before  the  fire.  Serve  it  up  verv 
hot 

WELD.  Sjn.  WoALD.  Voieue.  (Fr.) 
BaaKnj  mtkoi.>,  (Lin.)  An  berbacrokM  annual 
■mployed  by  the  dyera.  A  decoction  of  Ihe  Ktemn 
and  leuvni  pvca  a  rich  yellow  to  )[oada  mordanted 

eolotinj;  priniiiplo  may  be  c*Iained  iu   hi'autiful. 
Iranipan-nt  yellow  nenllea  by  aublimalion.     (See 

LOTEOI.INE.) 

WHEAT.  The  quality  of  thia  groin  may  be 
•aeeniuned  in  Ihe  way  directed  for  wheat  flour,  p. 
817.  ^ 


■uch)  of  tho  principal  i^colch  and  Iriah  dialillFn, 
a  fully  equal  in  quaiilylo  London  gin,  from  wbich 
it  merely  difTrra  in  flavor.  The  pecuJiai  flavor  of 
SnfcA  ickiikff  may  be  nicely  imitated  by  adding 
a  fea  drops  of  pure  creosote  to  2  or  3  galloM  of 
good  Loudon  gin  ;  and  Ihe  imitation  will  be  Mi 
more  perfect  if  the  liquor  be  kept  for  aome  mootla 
before  drinking  it. 
WHITE  CUPPER.  (See  GiBHAM  SiLxa.^ 
WHITE  I'lUMENTS.— Ann  Wurra. 
(Ainme'a.)  Powderod  Roman  alum  3  Iba. :  honey 
1  lb. ;  mix,  dry,  powder,  calcine  in  a  ■hallow  duh 
to  whileneia,  cool,  wash,  and  dry.  A  beautiful 
and  permanent  white  both  in  oil  and  water.— 
DtaaTaiiiKE  Whit*,  f'awk,  heavy  apar.  or 
native  aulphate  of  barj'tes^ — Fuaa  White.  The 
liner  kinib  of  while  lead  are  »  called. — Wiuti 
Leai>.  {fineWhilt.  Carbaaali  of  Lra<f.  Sui- 
mrbanalr  of  do.  Crrutr.  frrusM.  Magiilrr* 
of  lead.  Flunbi  Cufbomu.  P.  L.)  Mad-  b> 
■uapendiug  rollxof  thin  >heet-lead  over  mull  vuie- 
gar,  or  pyroligiieoua  acid,  in  cloae  veawl*.  ttiF 
evuporaliou  from  the  acid  being  kept  up  by  ihr 
vewrln  being  placed  in  a  heap  uf  dune,  or  a 
■team-bath.  Comnterciul  carbonate  of  \riti  t 
never  quite  pure,  being  commonly  adiitii  rjiid 
with  aulpliatB  of  baryla,  (Arstii  t/iur,  and  hii:k- 
tiniea  with  chulk.  The  /arm 
by  ill  InMilubilily  in  dilute  l 
(o((er  by  the  nitric  • 

cipilale  with  oialic  or  aulpiiunc  aciu.  ur  oiu^uie  oi 
uinnioiila,  after  having  been  treated  with  n£- 
pliureleil  hydrogen,  or  a  hydioaulphurel.  lo  throw 
down  the  lead.  "  Pure  carhunate  of  lead  doe. 
not  loee  weight  at  a  teiiiperiiture  of  '21'2'  ;  ti->  gm 
are  entirely  diivolved  in  151)  iiiiuinu  of  acetir  arid, 
diluted  with  f  Jj  of  dMilled  water  ;  and  th-  ih'lu- 
lion  w  not  tHlirttg  precipitateil  by  a  niliii  mt  ul 
tH>  gra.  of  phoaplmte  uf  soda."  (P.  K.  Tl»  »■ 
lution  iu  nitric  acid  aliould  not  yield  a  prrrifqt*!' 
when  treated  with  a  solution  of  aulpli^ile  ui  «.!j 
Unril  uit  a  auperior  while  point,  and  in  nie>L>-.:i>-. 
externally,    as    an    astringent,    ri'frigerant.    naii 

drsiccani FaiNcH   Wiiitf.    Lkid.       .  ff.'anr  lir 

Plamh.)  Litharge  diasotved  in  dilute  arrlic  arid, 
and  the  curbonuie  of  li'ad  thrown  down  l^y  ■ 
current  nf  carbonic  acid  gw.  [)nes  nol  i-uv'i 
wrll.—VK,%ETi*;<  White  Le*d.  (CefttSM  fenew. 
Flake  while,  or  pure  while  lead  and  eawk,  aqua) 


may  be  d 

a  yielding  a  whi 
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parta. — Hamburgh  White  Lead.  Flake  white  1 
cwt ;  cawk  2  cwt — Best  *Dutch  White  Lead. 
Flake  white  1  cwt. ;  cawk  3  cwt — Dutch  White 
Lead.  Flake  white  1  cwt ;  cawk  7  cwt.  The 
last  four  are  commonly  sabBtituted  ui  trade  for 
ffenoine  white  lead. — Engubh  Whtte  Lead. 
Flake  white  lowered  with  chalk.  Goven  badly, 
and  color  inferior  to  the  precedinff. — Graci's 
WmTB  Lead.  Made  from  lead,  wi&  the  refuse 
#ater  of  the  starch-makeri,  eoured  brewer*! 
graine,  && — Whtte  PRBcirrrATB  or  Lead.  (SuU 
pkate  of  Lead,)  An  acetic  or  nitric  solution  of 
utharge,  precipitated  by  addingr  dilute  enlphuric 
acid,  and  the  white  powder  washed  and  dried. 
The  clear  lk|uid  decanted  from  the  precipitate  is 
pomrad  on  fireah  litharge,  when  a  second  solution 
takes  place ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  for  any 
number  of  times.  Uged  in  miniature  oainting, 
being  a  beautiful  and  durable  white. — I^ottino- 
BAM  White.  White  lead  made  with  alegar. — 
Newcastle  White.  White  lead  made  with  mo- 
lasses vinegar. — Mineral  WmrB.  A  nitric  or 
acetic  solution  of  litharge,  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda. — ^Wilkinson's  White.  litharge 
ground  with  sea-water  till  it  ceases  to  whiten,  and 
then  washed  and  dried. — Permanent  White. 
Axiificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  prepared  by  precipi'* 
tating  the  muriate  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
solution  of  glauber  salts.  A  good  fast  white. 
Uted  to  mark  jars  and  bottles  for  containing  acids 


or  alkalis,  as  it  is  aflfected  by  very  few  sub- 
stances.— Pearl  White,  {Fard's  Spanish  White.) 
Trisnitrate  of  bismuth. — ^Spanish  White.  {Blanc 
d'E^agne,  Blanc  de  Troyee.)  The  softest  and 
purest  white  chalk,  elutriated,  made  into  balls, 
and  well  dried.  Vted  as  a  cheap  white  paints— 
WHrriNO.  The  same  as  prepared  chalk,  but  pre- 
pared more  carelessly. 

WHITES,  SHARP.  Prep,  I,  Wheat  flour  and 
powdered  alum,  equal  parts,  ground  together. — SI. 
{Stt^,  Baker's  stuff,)  Alum  ground  to  tha 
coarseness  of  common  salt  1  lb. ;  common  salt  3 
lbs. ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  used  by  bakers  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  alum  into  their  bread 
under  a  disguise. 

WINDOWS,  SASH.  These  may  be  kept  up 
without  sash -lines  and  pulleys,  by  means  of  coik, 
in  the  simplest  manner,  and  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
pense. Bore  three  or  four  holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
sash,  into  which  insert  common  bottle  corks,  pro- 
jecting about  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  These 
will  press  against  the  window-frames,  along  the 
usual  groove,  and  by  their  elasticity  support  the 
sash  at  any  height  which  may  be  required. 

WINDOWS.  (Prismatic  Diamond  Crywtcit 
for,)  Mix  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
with  a  clear  solution  of  gum  arable,  and  lay  it  on 
hot  For  a  margin,  or  for  figures,  wipe  off  the 
part  you  wish  to  remain  clear  with  a  wet  towel 
The  eStd  is  very  pretty. 


L  Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Alcohol  in  Wot b.    By  Dr.  Chbistison. 


Names,  Ice. 


Alcohol  of 

O-TVSO  per 

cent  by 

volome. 


Poet 


''Weakest      . 
Mean  of  7  samples 


Strongest 
IWhite 

Weakest 

Mean  of  13  wines,  excluding  those  very  > 
long  kept  in  cadL             .                .    ^    * 
Sheebt    -i  Strongest  

Mean  of  9  wines  long  kept  in  cask  in  \ 
the  East  Indies  .   )    * 

^  Madre  da  Xeres  ...... 

«j.  ._  $  Long  kept  in  cask  in  5  Strongest 
"^■'*^J  the  East  Indies  J  Weakest 
TeneeIffb  long  in  cask  at  Calcutta      .... 

Ceroial 

Lisbon  (dry) 

Srieaz 

Amontillado 

Claeet.    a  fint  growth  of  1811 

Chateau-Latoue.    Da  1825 

RosAN.    Second  growth  1825 

Oedinaet  Claeet.    (Vin  Ordinaire)     .... 

RlVESALTES 

Malmset 

RfloESBEiMBE.    Ist  quaU^  . 


f< 


Inferior 
Hambaohes.    Superior  quality 


14-97 
1&20 
1710 
14-97 
13-96 

15-37 

1617 

14-72 

16-90 

16-90 

14-09 

13-84 

15*45 

16-14 

12-95 

12-63 

7-72 

7-78 

7-61 

8-99 

9-31 

12-86 

8-40 

6-90 

7-35 


Proof  spirit 
percent,  by 
volaine. 


30-56 
33-91 
37-27 
31-31 
30-84 

33-59 

35-12 

32-30 

37-06 
36-81 
30-86 
30-21 
33-65 
34-71 
28-30 
27-60 
16-95 
17-06 
16-74 
18-96 
22-35 
28-37 
18-44 
1519 
16-15 
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IL  QuANTiTT  of  Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-825*  at  60^ 
F.)  in  100  parU  of  Wine  by  Tolume. 


Names  of  Wine. 


Alba  I'lora 
Banac 
BucellajB 
Burgundy  (average) 

Ditto      . 
Calcayella  (ayerage) 
Cape  Madeira  (do.) 
Cape  Muflchat   . 
Champagne  (average) 

Ditto 
Clarot  (average) 
Coiaret 

Constantia  (White) 
Ditto  (Red)     . 
Ditto  (average) 
C6te  Rdtie . 
Currant 
Elder 
Froutignac  (Riveealte) 
Gooeeberry 
Grape  (Englinh) 
Hermitage  (Red) 
Ditto  (White) 
Hock  (average) . 
Lachr>-ma  Christi 
Lisbon 

Li»a  (average)  . 
Ditto  (do.)       . 
Lunel 
Madeira  (average) 

Ditto      (da)  . 
Malaga 
Ditto 
Mahnsey  Madeira 
Manmla  (average) 

Ditto       (da)  . 
Nice  . 

Orange  (average) 
Fort  (da)  . 

Ditto  (da)  . 
Raisin  (do.)  . 
Ditto  (da)  . 
Red  Madeira  (do.) 
RouKiillon  (do.)  . 
Sautonie  . 
Sheruaz 

Sherry  (average) 
Ditto      (da)  . 
Syracwie 

Ditto 
Tencriffe 
Tent  . 
Toicay 
Vidonia 
Vin  d«f  Grave 
Zante 


Alcoholic 
Content. 


17-26 
13*86 
18-49 
14-57 
12-16 
18-65 
20-51 
18-25 
12-61 
12-20 
15-10 
19-75 
19-75 
18-92 
14-50 
12-32 
20-55 
8-79 
12-79 
11-84 
18-11 
12-32 
17-43 
12K)8 
19-70 
18-94 
25-41 
15-90 
15-52 
22-27 
21-20 
17-26 
18-94 
16-40 
25-09 
1^-40 
14G3 
11-26 
20-64 
22-96 
25-41 
15-90 
20-35 
18-13 
14-22 
15-52 
19-17 
23-80 
2000 
15-28 
1979 
13-30 
9-88 
1925 
13.94 
1705 


Anthority. 


Brande 

da 

da 

da 

Front 

Brande. 

da 

da 

da 

Fontenella 

Branda 

do. 

da 

da 

Prout. 

Brande. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

da 

Prout. 

Brande. 

do. 

Prout. 

Brande. 

da 

do. 

do. 

Prout 

Brande. 

da 
Prout. 
Brande. 

do. 
Prout. 
Brande. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
Prout. 
do. 
Brande. 
do. 
do. 

do.       , 
do. 
do. 
do. 


WINK.  Syn.  Vin,  (Fr.)  Wei.n.  (Gr.)  Wyn, 
(Dut.)  Win,  {Swfd.)  Vino.  (Ital  and  Span.) 
ViNLM,  {Lat.)     The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

•  Alcohol  of  0-i»25  rontfiint  920 J  of  renl  or  unhydniaii 
alrohol.  iin«l  in  nmnd  nuinhrrn  niny  l>e  Mid  (n  be  about 
twice  the  fttrvngth  uf  brandy  ur  riuii,  as  usually  mid. 


The  general  characten  and  qualitiea  of  wine  m 
principally  inOuenced  by  climate,  soil,  and  aspect, 
the  nature  and  maturity  of  the  grape,  and  the 
method  of  conducting  the  fenuentation.  Want  of 
space  will  compel  ua  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
properties,  uses,  and  management  of  grape-juice 
after  it  has  pawed  tlirough  the  sUge  of  fermenU- 
tion,  or,  in  reality,  become  Witu.  Some  observa- 
tions connected  with  this  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  articles  Fbementation  and  MANuaEs. 

Officinal  Winb.  The  only  wine  ordeivd  by 
the  British  college*  is  sherr)-,  ( Vinum  Xeheum^ 
F.  L. ;  V,  Album ;  White  Wine,  P.  E. ;  V.  Al^ 
bum  Hytpanieum,  P.  D.;)  but  several  other 
i  wines  are  employed  in  medicine,  as  tonics,  stimu- 
lants, antispasmodics,  and  rcslorativea.  In  phar- 
macy, the  less  expensive  Cape  or  raisin  wine  ■ 
usually  substituted  for  shem-  in  the  preparation  <rf 
the  medicated  wines  of  the  i'harmacoptvia. 

Varietie9,  ckaracteri»tie»,  ^e.  Our  space  will 
not  permit  a  notice  of  the  principal  wines  of  com- 
merce individually  ;  the  reader  is  therefofv  reier- 
red  to  tlie  preceding  Tables,  which  wUi  cuove)' 
much  useful  information  on  this  subject  in  a  coo- 
densed  fonn. 

Composition*    The  constituents  of  wine  aif^— 
aleoholt  which  is  one  of  its  principal  ingredtrnts, 
and  on  which  its  power  of  producing  iuloiicauoo 
chie6y  depends ;— iVv irar  which  has  escaped  the 
process  of  fermentation,  and  which  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Hweet  wines,  aM  tokay.tent.  frontienac. 
&«. ; — Extractive,  derived  chiefly  from  the  hiMk 
of  the  grape  ;  its  quantity  diminishes  by  prrrlpita- 
tion,  owing  to  the  gradual  action  of  the  ainiunpliere ; 
—Coloring  matter;  tiiis  resides  in  the  hwk  of  the 
grape,  and  is  extracted  by  the  newly.foniii*d  alco- 
ho! ;    iu  natural  color  is  blue  or  purple ;  itif  red 
tint  iH  owing  to  the  action  of  free  acid  ; — Tartar. 
Bitartrate  of  potash  coiistiiutrstlie  movt  imporl^iot 
{lortion  of  the  naline  matter  of  wine,  and  apft^ar* 
to  exe^ci^«e  an  important  influence  ov«'r  thr  iVr- 
nientution.     It  \»  gradually  deiioctited  alonj;  with 
coloring  matter  by  age;— Oiori/rrvas  matter.  Ttiv 
churacteriMtic  vinous  odor  a|>pean  to  dejiend  upon 
the  presence  of  a^uanthic  acid  and  ether.  l»ut  th*» 
bouquet  of  vine  arises  from  the  essential  oil.  pmb- 
ably  existing  under  the  form  of  ether.     Ucaidni  tlie 
above,  small  quantities  of  tannin.  Kum,  aretie  and 
malic  acidg,  acetic  ether,  lime,  «fr.,  exi>l  in  w:ne. 
'Die  Hp.  gr.  of  wine  depends  on  the  rirhne*  and 
ripenen  of  the  grapes  used  in  itii  manufacture,  the 
nature  of  the  fermentation,  and  its  age.     It  y^trf 
from  1-0G27  to  1-1283.     The  rp.  gr.   of  <;enn.in 
wines  is  usually  from  1-039  to  1-091,  acconi.u;r  to 
the  season. 

Purity.  The  most  frequent  species  of  fraud  in 
tlie  wine  trade  is  the  mixing  of  wines  uf  infennr 
quality  with  those  of  a  superior  grade.  In  nunv 
cases  the  inferior  kinds  of  foreign  wine  are  fljvwr- 
(m1  and  substituted  for  the  more  expensi\f  un'-». 
This  iri  commonly  practised  with  cape  trine,  wh  r  h. 
after  having  a  slight  •*  nuttiuew"  couiiauiiK-.i!.  d  to 
it  by  bitter  aliiuiuds  or  i)each  krniels,  u  lu«-ious- 
new,  or  fulness,  by  honey,  and  additional  stn-in.tK 
by  a  little  plain  H|>irit  or  pale  brandy,  in  in.id/io 
imdt-rgo  the  operation  of  **  fretting  in,'*  and  » 
then  K)ld  for  sherry.  F'onnerly,  it  was  a  common 
practice  of  ignorant  wine-dealers  to  add  a  mile 
litharge,  or  acetate  of  lead,  to  their  inferior  wiu«s 
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to  correct  their  acidity,  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
poisonous  substance  is  now  never  employed  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  lead  which  is  frequently  de- 
tected in  bottled  wine  may  be  traced  to  shot  being 
left  in  the  bottle,  and  not  to  fraud.  The  presence 
of  lead  in  wine  may  be  readily  detected  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  sulpbureted  hydrogen,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  any  hydrosulphuret,  which  will  m  that  case 
produce  a  black  precipitate.  Sherry  is  commonly 
colored  in  Spain  by  the  addition  oif  must,  boiled 
down  to  one-fifth  of  its  original  volume,  and  in 
England  by  burnt  brown  sugar,  or  spirit  coloring. 
Amontillado  (a  verv  nutty  wine)  is  commonly 
added  to  sherries  dencient  in  flavor ;  variolic  other 
ingredients,  as  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
bitter  almonds  in  substance,  cherry-laurel  leaves 
and  water,  dtc,  are  also  employed  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. In  Portugal  the  juice  of  elderberries  is  (re- 
qaently  added  to  port  wine  to  increase  its  color, 
and  extract  of  rfaatany  for  the  double  purpose  of 
improvinjor  its  color,  and  imparting  an  astringent 
taste.  The  use  of  the  former  was  once  carried  to 
snch  an  extent  that  the  Wine  Company  of  Portu- 
gal put  themselves  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
out  all  the  elder  trees,  and  prohibiting  their 
in  the  wine  district  In  England,  beet-root, 
wood,  the  juice  of  elderbemes  and  bilberries, 
the  pressed  cake  from  making  elder  wine,  extract 
of  logwood,  &C.,  are  frequently  added  to  port  to 
deepen  its  color ;  and  oak  sawdust,  kino,  alum, 
and  extract  of  rhatany,  to  increase  its  astringency. 
Grenuine  red  wines  yield  greenish  gray  precipitates 
with  sugar  of  lead,  and  greenish  ones  with  potassa ; 
but  those  colored  with  elderberries,  bilberries,  and 
logwood,  give  deep  blue,  or  violet  precipitates, 
anid  those  colored  with  Brazil,  red  sanders  wood, 
or  red  beet,  give  red  precipitates.  A  factitious 
bouquet  is  ateo  commonly  given  to  wine  by  the 
addition  of  sweetbrier,  orris  root,  clary,  elder-flow- 
en,  &c  The  latter  can  only  be  detected  by  a 
discriminating  and  sensitive  palate. 

l/stfs.  The  uses  of  wine  as  a  beverage  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  As  a  medicine, 
port  wine  m  most  esteemed  as  an  astringent  and 
tonic  ;  and  eherry  and  Madeira  as  stunulants  and 
restoratives,  in  diseases  where  the  acidity  of  the 
former  would  be  objectionable ;  champagne  is  diu- 
retic and  excitant;  and  the  Rkenioh  wines  are 
refrigerant,  diuretic,  and  slightly  aperient  Cla^ 
ret,  Rkenioh,  and  MooeUe  wines  are  the  most 
wholesome.  In  pharmacy  wine  is  used  as  a  men- 
atnium. 

Manaoimsnt  op  Winb.  Age,  The  sparkling 
wines  are  in  their  prime  in  from  18  to  30  months 
after  the  vintage,  depending  on  the  cellaring  and 
dimate.  We&  wines,  of  inferior  growths,  £ould 
be  drunk  within  12  or  15  months,  and  be  preserved 
in  a  very  cool  cellar.  Sound,  well-fermented,  full- 
bodied  wines  are  improved  by  age,  within  reason- 
able limits,  provided  they  be  weU  preserved  from 
the  air,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  having  a  pretty 
oniform  temperature.  To  promote  the  npening  of 
wine,  some  persons  cover  the  months  of  the  casks 
or  bottles  with  bladder,  and  others  remove  them 
into  a  warmer  situation.  A  very  little  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  eonunonly  added  to  the  coarser 
wines  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  a  small  quantity 
of  pore  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  would  be  preferable. 
S  or  3  dropa  of  tho  fbrmeri  added  to  a  bottle  of 


some  kinds  of  new  wine,  immediately  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  2  or  3  years  old. 

Bottling.  The  secret  of  bottling  wine  with 
success  consists  in  the  simple  exercise  of  care  and 
cleanliness.  The  bottles  should  be  all  sound, 
clean,  and  dry,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  least 
mustiness  or  other  odot  The  corks  should  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and '  inunediately  before  being 
placed  m  the  bottles  should  be  compressed  by 
means  of  a  *'  coik-squeezer."  For  superior  or  very 
delicate  wines,  the  corks  are  usually  prepared  by 
placing  them  in  a  copper  or  tub,  covering  them 
with  weights  to  keep  them  down,  and  then  pour- 
ing over  them  boiling  water,  holding  a  little  pearl- 
aili  in  solution.  In  this  state  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  24  hours,  when  they  are  drained,  and 
reimmersed  for  a  second  24  houn  in  hot  water, 
after  which  they  are  well  washed  and  soaked  in 
several  successive  portions  of  clear  rain  water, 
drained,  dried  out  of  contact  with  dust,  put  into 
paper  bags,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  for  use. 
The  WINE  should  be  clear  and  briUiant,  and  if  it 
be  not  so,  it  must  undergo  the  process  of  "  fining'' 
before  being  bottled.  In  fact,  it  is  a  common 
practice  with  some  persons  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion whether  the  wine  requires  it  or  not ;  as  if  it 
has  been  mixed  and  doctored,  it  **  amalgamates 
and  ameliorates  the  various  flavors."  The  bottles, 
corks,  and  wine  being  ready,  a  fine  clear  day 
should  be  preferably  chosen  for  bottling,  and  the 
utmost  cleanliness  and  care  should  be  exercised 
during  the  process.  Great  caution  should  also  bo 
observed  to  avoid  shaking  the  cask  so  as  to  disturb 
the  bottoms.  The  remaining  portion  that  cannot 
be  drawn  off  clear  should  be  passed  through  tho 
"  wine  bag,"  and  when  bottled  should  be  set  apart 
as  inferior  to  the  rest  The  coopers,  to  prevent 
breakage  and  loss,  place  each  bottle,  before  coric- 
ing  it,  in  a  small  bucket,  having  a  bottom  made  of 
soft  coriL  They  thus  seldom  break  a  bottle, 
though  they  **  flog**  in  the  corks  very  hard.  When 
the  wine  is  all  beetled,  it  is  stored  in  a  cool  cellar, 
and  on  no  account  on  the  bottM  bottoms,  or  in 
damp  straw,  but  on  their  sides,  in  sweet,  dry 
sawdust  or  sand, 

Brandying.  Brandy  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
or  vapid  wines,  to  increase  their  strength,  or  to 
promote  their  preservation.  In  Portugal  one  third 
of  brandy  is  commonly  added  to  port  before  ship- 
pbg  it  for  England,  as  without  this  addition  it 
generally  passes  into  the  acetous  fermentation 
during  the  voyage.  A  little  good  brandy  is  also 
usually  added  to  sherry  before  it  leaves  Spain. 
By  recent  regulations  of  the  customs  of  England, 
idg  of  brandy  may  be  added  to  wines  in  bond,  and 
the  increased  quantity  is  only  charged  the  usual 
duty  on  wine.  The  addition  of  Immdy  to  wine 
injures  its  proper  flavor,  and  hence  is  chiefly  made 
to  port,  sherry,  and  other  wines,  whose  flavor  is  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  easily  injured.  Even  when 
brandy  is  added  to  wmes  of  the  latter  description, 
they  require  to  be  kept  for  some  time  to  recover 
their  natural  flavor.  To  promote  this  object,  the 
wine  doctors  em^oy  the  process  called  "fretting 
in,"  bv  which  they  effect  the  same  change  m  3  or 
4  weeks,  as  would  otherwise  require  some  months, 
at  the  very  least 

Cellaring,  A  wine  cellar  should  be  dry  at  hot* 
torn,  and  eSher  covered  with  good  hard  gravel,  or 
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be  paved  with  flags.     Its  gratings  or  windows  |  be  required,  according  to  the  nature  and  int^wity 


should  open  toward  the  north,  and  it  should  be 
sunk  sufficiently  below  the  surface  to  ensure  an 
equable  temperature.  It  should  also  be  sufficiently 
removed  from  any  public  thoroughfare,  as  not  to 
suffer  vibration  from  the  passing  of  carriages. 
Should  it  not  bo  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  regular 
temperature,  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
apply  artificial  heat  in  winter,  and  proper  ventila- 
tion in  summer.  A  celebrated  wine  establishment 
known  to  the  writer,  whose  cellars  are  abovo 
ground,  have  a  number  of  ihormometers  suspend- 
ed on  tlie  walls,  and  whenever  the  mercury  sinks 
below  43^  F.,  several  Arnot*8  stoves,  arranged  for 
that  purpose,  are  immediately  lighted,  and  their 
action  properly  watched  and  regulated. 

Coloring.  Wines  are  as  commonly  doctored  in 
their  color  as  their  flavor.  A  fawn  yellow  and 
golden  Bherry  yellow  are  given  by  means  of  a 
tincture  or  an  infusion  of  sanron,  turmeric,  or  saf- 
flower,  followed  by  a  little  spirit  coloring  to  prevent 
the  color  being  too  lively.  All  shades  of  amber 
nndfawn  to  deep  brown  and  brandy  color,  may 
be  given  by  burnt  sugar.  Cochineal  (either  alone 
or  with  a  little  alum)  gives  a  pink  color ; — beet- 
root and  red  senders  (five  a  red  color ; — the  ex- 
tracts of  rhatany  and  logwood,  and  the  juice  of 
elderberries,  bilberries,  &c.,  a  port  wine  color.  A 
hogshead  of  inferior  pale  sherry  or  white  cape  is 
commonly  converted  iuto  a  full-flavored  brown 
tkerry  by  the  **  honest**  wine  dealer,  by  the  oddi- 
tk>n  of  \  pint  of  spirit  coloring,  a  gallon  of  l^randy, 
and  a  few  drojis  of  the  esbential  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds dissolved  in  spirit ;  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  and  fined  down. 

Decanting.  This  only  refers  to  small  quantities 
of  wine,  ready  for  consumption.  In  decanting 
wine,  be  cart>ful  not  to  bhukc  or  disturb  the  crust 
when  moving  it  about  or  drawing  the  cork,  partic- 
ularly port  wine.  Never  decant  wine  without  a 
wiuc-Htrainer.   with   some    fine  cunlbric    in    it   to  ■  Helf  to  fine  and  inipriM>nmout     i.See  lli«- latl' :  ji^rt 


of  the  color,  or  the  shade  of  color  desired,  i'har- 
coal  is  seldom  used,  as  it  removes  the  flavor  si 
well  as  color,  but  a  very  little  milk  of  lune  miy 
sometimes  be  advanta^reously  substituted  for  milk, 
when  the  wine  has  much  acidity. 

Fining.  Wine  is  clarified  in  a  similar  manner 
to  beer.  White  Winks  are  usually  tined  bv  wu- 
glass,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1^  ox.  ,di*«lvrd 
in  1^  pints  of  water,  and  thinned  with  Mnie  of  the 
wine)  to  the  hogshead.  Rkd  Winei^  sire  p^ueral- 
ly  fined  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  in  the  prupurtipo 
of  12  or  18  to  the  pipe  ;  they  must  be  wcrll  Iwaia,^ 
to  a  froth  with  about  a  pint  of  water,  and  afkP'' 
wards  with  a  little  of  the  wine,  before  addin<;  thsn 
to  the  liquor.  Sometimes  liartKliorn  cliavin^,  or 
pale  sweet  glue,  is  substituted  for  iwuiriaiv:  and 
for  some  strong  red  wines,  abounding  in  tannin.  ■ 
little  sheep's  or  bullock's  blood  is  \ct\  coinmoolT 
employed.  The  use  of  blood  is  not,  however,  to  bs 
recommeud^d,  as  it  communicates  a  ver>-  tnfliBf, 
but  still  an  unpleasant  flavor  and  odor,  which  ■ 
easily  recognised  by  the  palate  of  a  proi>sBrd 
'*  wine-taiiter  ;"  besides  which  the  pr^cticr  is  duty 
and  disgusting.  Gypsum  is  frequently  ust-d  to 
clear  muddy  white  wines :  as  aUo  milk  of  lime. 
Some  persons  add  about  1  oz.  of  sugar  uf  lead  d»- 
solved  in  water  to  a  hogsliead  of  auch  wio'*.  and 
after  well  mixing  it  in,  further  add  a  like  quantity 
of  bisulphate  of  potash,  (iial  enixum. '  also  diawilvrd 
in  water,  and  rummage  well.  In  this  pnviw  liw 
sugar  of  lead  is  decomposed  and  fallK  down  a*  aa 
insoluble  suli>liute,  and  hence  it  is  ai^pied  in.it  ii  > 
not  so  dangerous  as  has  bt^eo  generally  rrpruirated 
by  Accum,  and  others  atHicted  witii  the  i*<)MHI 
mania.  The  um^  of  lead,  however,  in  any  frhape 
is  objectionable,  and  should  never  be  ad'^pt'-d  by 
the  wine -dealer,  however  pltimrible  the  ubovs 
statements  may  ap}K'iir.  In  Kruii«-e  a  f»-r>oD 
known  to  employ  lead  in  wine  would  hiih)«-(  t  r  ni- 


preveDt  the  cniMt  and  bits  of  cork  goint;  into  the 
decanter.  In  decanting  purt  wine  do  not  firain  it 
too  near  ;  there  ure  generully  two  thirds  of  u  wine- 
glass of  thiek  drr(rs  in   each  l>oUle,  which  ought 


of  the  article  Bki:wim«.) 

FlatnrsH.  This  is  beet  removed  by  the  uii'i  t,i«o 
of  a  little  new  brit^k  wine  of  iht*  siariif  kind  :  nr  dv 
rousing  in  *2  or  3  Ibn.  of  hone\.  tir  liniiM'd   Miit^iu 


not  to  be  put  in  ;  but  in  white  wine  there  ih  not  '  ruiHiiis,  und  li  or  4  qnartn  nf  iiood  hrand\  ]*»  r  ii!.>k>- 
much  M'ttling  ;  {xntr  it  out,  however,  very  hlowly,  j  head.  By  this  treatment  the  wiuf  will  n!>ii.ii.;.  w 
and  raise  the  l)ottle  up  gradually  ;  it  should  ne\'er  recovered  in  ul)out  a  i'ortntuhl.  iiulfNi  in  vi-r\  •'  iJ 
be  decanted  in  a  hurry.  .Be  careful  not  to  jontle  |  weather.  Slioiild  it  be  wantetl  ik>onrr.  add  i  :.i.Vi*- 
the  decanters  uLrainst  each  other  when  moving  ;  s^MNinful  or  two  of  yoa^t.  und  remove  it  to  a  u  ir::irr 
tliem  about,  ns  they  easily  break,  e8pi>cially  when    situation. 

full.  Fliirnriiitr.  VariiM"*  insredirnts  are  udii*t:  !-•  m- 

Pecolnrintr.  The  color  of  wines  is  prcrliiitaled  ferior  wines  to  gi\e  thi*iii  \\u'  fltiror  oi"  nthfr*-  i;i.-r* 
by  age  and  by  exposure  to  the  li(rht.  It  is  also  expensive,  and  to  British  wims  to  make  thnii  t^ 
artificially  removed  hy  the  action  of  milk,  lime-  semble  those  iiniN)rled.  Snli»itan<'(-<  are  al.-^i  ^d'^ 
water,  or  fresh -bnrnt  charcoal.  Wine  iiierchauL«  '  in  a  similar  manner  to  comiiiiiulcat**  tii**  tir',rn-i  ef 
avail  themwlves  of  this  projxTty.  for  the  puriMMw  |  the  highly-flavon'd  !rrai>e  wines.     Ani'mi:  in-  ^r*t 


of  whitening  wines  that  have  aci|uired  a  brown 
color  fn)in  the  cask,  or  which  an'  esti-eiiied  pul** ; 
and  nliM)  for  turning  "  [iricked"  rt'd  or  dark-irnlored 


are  hitter  ahnnndx,  or  the  r»nrutuil  ml  ••;  u.m.>.,in, 
or  preferably  its  alcuh-ilir  ntiintiotu  whiii;  ar--  ::>«^d 
to  impart  a  siitkrv  or  mttv   iL\\nR  t-i  w-  l&- 


wines,  into  white,  in  which  a  small  des;ree  of  acid-  llavon-d  wim-s.  w^  >liiTry.  while  c:t|M'.  nui.-..  r  :.-ir.. 
ity  is  not  so  much  perciivrd.  The  milk  should  be  ,  parsnip,  and  othiTsiiuilar  Brilish  wiurs  : — f  \  :t  jm. 
well  skiiiimed  liefore  Is'ing  mixed  with  the  wine,  i  kino,  nnk  murdimt  and  bnik.  alunt.  \c.,  to  •  •!:<- 
an<l  should  l)«  use<l  in  th««  same  manner  as  ordina- !  vey  astrivjiacy,  and — tincture  '•/"  tft^  Mtftix  i.' 
ry  finings,  for  which  it  will  Is*  found  u  go<Hi  sub-  rainin*  to  impart  a  ruRT  wink  n.t\i»a.  Aiuvuc 
stitute.  In  tliis  way  hroirn  cherry  is  comiiKuily  |  the  sulintances  employed  to  ctnuiiiiiuii^at-  t)i''  t'»- 
converted  into  pale  or  aold-rolor^d  Mfirrry.     For    urKT  of  the, /iwri  rriri^.*,  may  U*  ri)t-iiti«t:ifil — >.rriM 


the  latter  pnppom>  1  to  'A  pints  are  usually  Butficient, 
but  to  decolor  red  wine  2  to  3  quoits  or  more  will 


rfw/,  rau  d*  Jleurt'*  d^nrtiitsen^   urrult,  nrnbfrjn*. 
vanilUt  rioUt  pttait,  cedrat,  twrttbrur,  e**r\. 
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filler  jtowtTi,  fuiiKU,  ektrrti-latiTti  walti 
By  the  akilful,  Ifaough  fnudulenl  ate  of  the 
flaToriDg  aabitaaces  tuA  perfumM,  tbe  experienced 
wine-brewer  muiagei  to  pniducB,  in  (he  dark  cel- 
lan  of  London,  from  wlute  cape,  cumnt,  goon- 
berry,  niiia,  iliubwb,  puinip,  ind  molt  wine, 
Vscy  eicellenl  imilatiara  of  foreign  wins,  and 
;whicb  puH  cuireut  amonH  the  mBJohty  of  Engliib 
nrine-driukera  a*  the  choiceat  producliona  of  the 
£nipe,  ^* genuine  at  imporlad" — A  gnin  or  two 
of  ambergrie,  well  rubbed  down  with  Hugnr,  and 
added  tu  a  hogiheul  of  clant,  giica  it  a  flavor  aud 
bouquHt  much  sHteemcd  by  Bome  canooineun. 

Imprening.  This  is  llie  cant  lemi  of  the  wine 
Uade,  under  wbich  all  tlie  aduitenition  and  "doc- 
lofing"  of  wine  u  carried  od.    A  poor  tAtrry  ia 


red  tarter, 
(aBKiTen  in  ooiunfr  watrr.J  some  Kino,  rbatany, 
or  catechu,  and  a  little  lioaey  and  brandy. 

Mixing.  F«w  winm  ate  Boldwilboul  odmixlur 
It  ii  found  that  the  inloxicHlinK  propcrtln  of  win 
•re  tncreaacd  by  miiiiig  tbem  with  other  winei  o 
B  diflcnat  age  and  growdi.  In  many  case*  th 
flavor  ii  at  the  lame  lime  improved.  Thus,  a  Ml 
oef ( ie  iinprovfd  by '■       "''       '  '" 


agilaling  the  wino  for  nine 

"         '     '     "'  w  of  the 

the  Rtrd  oil  wiieK  on  and  rinni  with  it  to  the  aurface, 
wbeii  i(  may  be  ekimnied  off.  A  little  coarwly- 
powderrd  fimh-bunit  charcoal,  or  even  nome  nliccs 
of  bread  toantod  black,  will  frequently  have  a  like 
e&ct    A  little  bruised  muatud  ia  used  by  nine 

Ptrf timing.  This  ii  chiefly  prrformed  on  Britisli 
wince  for  family  um>.  For  its  npplienlion  lo  foreign 
winra,  HHi/fdcarin^'.  Winm  may  be  perfumed  by 
the  tfiinjilo  uddilion  of  any  odoroui  auliituiices  pre- 
viouely  well  mixed  with  a  liKlo  of  the  wine,  or  dia- 
■olvMl  in  a  few  m.  of  spiril. 

Racking.  Tliix  Hlioiitd  be  performed  in  oool  wea- 
ther, and  preferably  early  id  the  apring.  To  avoid 
diilutbing  the  drc£H.  a  clean  Hypbau,  well  man- 
aged, will  be  Ibund  bi'tler  than  a  cock  or  faucet. 
The  bodouis,  or  font  portion,  may  bu  Mrained 
through  a  wiue  bag.  and  added  lo  aonie  other  in- 

Riprning.  To  promote  (he  maturation  of  wine, 
Tariou*  plans  are  adO|ited  by  the  growen  and  deal- 
eta.  One  of  the  safest  ways,  especially  for  atroDg 
wines,  is  not  to  rack  tliem  lUI  they  have  stood  15 
or  It!  monthi  upon  the  lees,  at  the  some  time  rrg- 
olatiDg  the  lemperalurv  upon  the  principles  de- 
Kribed  under  FKKMKHTATro.t.  In  this  way,  tbe 
dow  or  insensible  fermentation  which  eaosea  the 


H  of  the  Meloui  fennentalioii,  or  that  whidt 
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cause*  acidity. — ilnolAer  sa/e  nitADil  ia,  to  remora 
the  rackrfd  wine  into  a  rather  warmer  situattim 
than  usual,  observiug  properly  (o  eiclude  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  which  cannot  be  done  with  wine  ia 
wood,  if  tJie  place  be  very  dry. — A  third  mttkad 
a  to  remove  the  corka  or  bungs,  and  to  substitute 
bladder  lied  or  fastened  over  air-tight  BatUed 
wine  treated  in  this  way,  ripens  very  quickly  in  0 
temperate  sitiAtion. 

Roughtning.  A  roughnesa  or  astringency  ia 
readily  communicated  to  wiue  by  the  cautious  use 
of  kino,  calochu,  or  riialauy. 

Ropineu  or  viicidilf.  Thia  arisea  from  the 
wine  containing  too  little  tannin  or  aalringenl  mat- 
ter to  preclpitute  the  gluten,  albumen,  or  other  aio- 
tized  substance,  occasioning  the  malady.  Snch 
wiuo  caunot  be  clarified  in  the  ordinary  way,  be- 
cause il  ii  incapable  of  causing  the  coagulation  or 
precipitation  of  Lho  Riiitlga.  The  remedy  is  to  sup- 
ply the  principle  in  which  it  is  deficient.  M.  Fnn- 
;ais  of  Nantea  preacnbea  the  bruised  beiiies  of  the 
inounlatn  aali  (1  lb.  to  the  barrel)  frr  this  purpoae. 
A  little  CHlechu,  kino,  or  the  bruised  foot  stalk*  of 
the  grape,  may  also  be  conveniently  and  advan- 
lagrously  used  in  the  same  way.  Any  other  sub- 
slaiice  that  precipilalei  albumen,  may  likewise  be 
employed.     8ee  Malt  Liauoii  and  Dskwino. 

iS<canif/'ermen(d(ian.(La-pau»  of  the  French.) 
luordmole  fermealalion,  either  primary  or  second- 
ary, in  wine  or  any  other  fermented  liquor,  may 
be  readily  checked  by  racking  il  into  a  cask  wlikib 
has  been  previously  fumigated  witli  biirnlug  aul- 
pliur  ;  or  one  half  of  Ihe  wine  may  be  drawn  off 
from  the  cask,  ani'A.  lighted  match,  mode  by  dip- 
ping sonie  rags  in  melted  brimstone,  may  be  held 
by  a  pair  of  tongi  in  the  bung-hole,  ilighLly  cover- 
ed, so  OH  lo  impregnate  the  liquor  with  the  fumea. 
Tlie  decanted  portion  of  the  wine  is  then  relumed 
to  the  cask,  which  ia  immediately  bunged  down 
close,  and  well  agitated  for  a  few  minutes.  1  oi. 
of  brimstone  thus  employed  is  suflicieni  fur  a  liogs- 
head.  This  is  lho  common  plan  adopted  in  Ihs 
wine  districts  of  France,  either  to  ullay  the  fer- 
nienlalion  of  wine,  or  to  preserve  muft  or  gnpa 
juice  in  the  sweet  state. — Analher  mtthad,  wliieh 
is  very  convenienl  and  hamilew,  ia  lo  mix  uboul  ^ 
lb.  lo  1  lb.  of  bmiaed  mualard  need  with  each  hogs- 
head.— A  faurlh  Mrtitit  b  lo  add  lo  the  wine 
alioul  l-lOWJtli  part,  or  lena,  of  sulpliite  of  lime. 
This  subataiice  srldoni  fails  of  arresting  the  fer- 
monlalion, — la  addition  lo  Ihe  above  reiuedtes,  a 
titlls  sulphuric  aciil  is  sometimes  employed,  and 
the  use  of  black  -oxide  of  inangauese,  or  chlorate 
of  pataah,haabeen  proponed  on  theoretical  grounds. 

Soariiie-  This  u  either  occasioned  by  the  wine 
having  been  imperfectly  fermcnled,  or  from  its 
having  been  kept  in  a  cellar  where  il  has  been  ei- 
pned  to  loo  much  beat  or  air,  or  lo  continual  vi- 
brations, occasioiied  by  the  passage  of  loaded  ve- 
hicles through  the  adjoining  tboroughfarti.  The 
common  remedy  recommended  in  books  for  thia 
purpose,  is  lo  salurale  the  acid  with  chalk,  milk 
of  lime,  or  calcined  oyster  shells  ;  but  auch  addi- 
tions, mode  in  sufficient  quantity  to  eltect  this  ob- 
ject, destroy  the  chancier  of  Ihe  wine,  and  render 
il  aickly  and  vapid.  Formeriy  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon practice  to  add  litharge  to  alleviate  the  acid- 
ity ;  but  the  wine  was  thus  nndetsd  higidy  injuri- 

oia  to  health,  and  bequently  convened  into  a  ecr- 
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tain  and  deadly  poiMn.  Owingr  to  the  i^crtionB  of 
the  Council  of  Salubrity,  this  practice  hoii  been 
wholly  put  down  in  France ;  and  this  example, 
combined  with  the  eaay  meaiu  of  detecting  lead  in 
wine,  which  are  now  bo  generally  known,  have  aim 
led  to  itj«  discontinuance  in  Eu{;land.  The  best 
and  Mifost  remedy  w  to  mix  it  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  full-bodied  new  wine,  adding  at  the 
■ame  tinio  a  little  brandy,  and  in  2  or  3  weeks  to 
fine  it  down,  and  either  to  put  it  into  bottles,  or  to 
consume  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sparklingt  creaminpt  and  hrisknegs.  These 
properties  are  conveyed  to  wine  by  racking  it  into 
close  vemels  before  the  fermentation  is  complete, 
and  while  there  still  remains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  undecomposed  sugar.  Wine  of  this  de- 
scription which  has  lost  its  briskncNH,  may  bo  re- 
stored by  adding  to  each  bottle  a  few  grains  of 
white  lunip-HUgar  or  sugor^candy.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  champagne  is  treated  in  France. 
The  bottles  are  afterwards  inverted,  by  which 
means  any  bedimcnt  that  forms  falls  into  the 
necks,  when  the  corks  are  partially  withdrawn,  and 
the  sediment  is  immediately  expelled  by  the  pres- 
sure of  (he  gtts.  If  the  wine  remains  muddy,  a 
little  solution  of  sugar  and  finings  are  added,  and 
the  bottleH  are  again  placed  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  after  two  or  three  months  the  sediment  is 
discharged,  us  Itefore.  Sometimes  this  process  is 
repeated  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  if  the  wine 
continues  muddy. 

Sitentiiiff  in.  The  technical  tenns  "  eweatins^" 
and  "/f « ttirig  in"  are  applied  to  the  partial  produc- 
tion of  a  secondary  fermentation,  for  the  purpose 
of  **  amalgamating'*  (he  flavor  of  foreign  ingre- 
dients (chiefly  brandy)  added  to  the  wine.  For 
this  pur}>uiH.^  4  or  5  lbs.  of  sugar  or  honey  are 
commonly  added  to  a  hogrtheud,  and  when  the 
wine  is  wanted  in  h:i»<te,  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
yeast,  or  a  little  crude  tartar,  or  bruised  vine 
leaves,  are  also  mixed  in,  or  the  cask  is  placed  in 
a  moderately  warm  Kitnation  till  the  elFect  is 
nearly  complete,  when  it  is  removed  to  the  winc- 
cellur,  and  fnied  down. 

Taste  ttf  Cask. — The  remedies  for  this  malady 
are  the  same  as  for  mn^iiness. 

•»*  Ft»r  further  information  connected  with 
the  nutum  and  management  of  Wines,  and  other 
fermentfil  liquors,  see  Brf.wlno,  Fkrmextatiox, 
MANrKri<,  Malt  Liquors,  and  the  following  ar- 
ticle's. 

WINK,  BRITISH.  The  various  processes  in 
British  wine-making  resemble  those  employed  for 
foreign  wine,  and  do|>end  uix)n  the  same  prin- 
ciples. The  Fruit  should  b«.»  preferably  g-athered 
in  fine  weather,  and  not  till  it  has  arrived  ut  a 
proper  slute  of  maturity^  as  evinced  by  its  flavor 
when  tsistc<l;  for  if  it  l»c  employed  while  unripe, 
the  wine  will  be  harsh,  diAatrreeable,  and  un- . 
wholi-siniii'.  and  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  and 
spirit  t\ill  l>o  required  to  render  it  pGilatuble. 
The  cromim.in  practice  of  employing  unripe  goose- 
berrictj  lor  the  manufacture  of  British  champagne, 
arisen  iVoni  a  tutal  ignorance  of  the  scientific 
principlis  of  wine-making.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  ordinary  British  fruit  be  employed  too  ripe,  the 
wine  is  apt  to  l>e  inferior,  and  deficient  in  the 
flavor  ()1  111.?  fruit.  The  fruit  l>eing  gathered,  it 
next  undergoes  the  operation  of  picking,  for  the 


purpose  of  removing  the  stalks  and  unripe  or 
damaged  portun.  U  is  next  placed  in  a  tub,  and 
is  well  bruised,  to  facilitate  the  solvent  action  of 
the  water.  Kaisina  are  commonly  permitted  to 
soak  about  24  hours  previously  to  bruising  them. 
The  bruised  fruit  is  then  put  into  a  vat  or  yeswl 
with  a  guard  placed  over  the  tap-hole,  to  keep 
back  the  husks  and  seeds  of  the  fruit  when  the 
mm»t  or  extract  is  drawn  ofl".  The  Water  it 
now  added,  and  the  whole  is  macerated  for  30  or 
4U  hours,  more  or  less,  during  which  time  the 
magma  is  frequently  ronsed  up  with  a  suitable 
wooden  stirrer  The  liquid  portion  is  next  drawn 
oflT,  and  the  residuary  pulp  is  places!  in  hair  bags, 
and  undergoes  the  operation  of  premj.ng,  to  expel 
the  fluid  it  contains.  The  sugar,  tartar,  &&,  are 
now  added  to  the  mixed  liquois,  and  the  whole  is 
well  stirred.  The  temperature  being  suitable,  the 
Vinous  Fermkntation  soon  coOmienccs,  when 
the  liquor  is  frequently  skimmed  (if  necevear}) 
and  well  roused  up,  and,  after  3  or  4  days  of  this 
treatment,  it  is  run  into  casks,  which  should  be 
quite  filled,  and  left  purging  at  the  bunghole. 
In  about  a  week  the  flavoring  ingredients,  in  the 
state  of  coarse  powder,  are  commonly  added,  aod 
well  stirred  in,  and  in  about  another  week,  de- 
pending upon  the  state  of  the  fermentation,  and 
the  attenuation  of  the  must,  tlie  Brandy  or  spirit 
is  added,  and  the  cask  is  flUed  up,  and  bunged 
down  close.  In  four  or  five  weeks  more,  the 
cask  is  again  filled  up,  and,  alter  some  weeks,  it 
is  "pegg^"  or  <*spil^,"  to  ascertain  if  it  be 
fine  or  transparent ;  if  so,  it  undergoes  the  opera- 
tion of  racking  ^  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  still 
continues  mud4y,  it  must  previously  pass  through 
the  process  of  finino.  Its  future  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  already  noticed  under  Foreign 
Wine.  *»•  The  must  of  many  of  the  strong- 
flavored  fruits,  as  black  currants,  for  inMance,  is 
improved  by  being  boiled  before  being  mode  into 
wine. 

GkNKRAL    FORMI'UE   FOR   THE    PREPARATION  OF 

British  Wines. 

I.  From  ripe  saccharine  fruits. 

1.  Ripe  fruit  4  lbs. ;  clear  soft  water  1  gallon ; 
sugar  3  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  1^  oz. ;  brandy  3  to  Sg.  Flavoring  as  re- 
quired.    Makes  a  good  family  wine. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  1  lb.  more  each  of 
fruit  and  sugar.     A  superior  wine. 

3.  As  the  first,  but  using  3  lbs.  each  additional 
fruit  and  sugar.  Very  strong.  Is  good  wit  boat 
brandy,  but  better  whh  it.  *»*  1  \  Ibe.  of^isins 
may  be  substituted  for  each  pound  of  sugar  above. 

In  the  above  way  may  be  made  the  following 
British  wines: — gooseberry  wine.  (British  chafH' 
prtgne;) — currant  wine,  {red,  vhite,  or  black  ;)— 
MIXED  FRUIT  wine,  (currauts  and  goost-berries.  or 
black,  rod,  and  white  currants,  ripe  black-heart 
cherries,  and  raspberries,  equal  parts;)  this  is  a 
good  family  wine  ; — cherry  wine  ; — colepress's 
WINE,  (from  a]>ples  and  mulberries,  equal  parts :; 

— F.LDKR  WINE  ; STRAWBERRY  WINE  ; RASI'DKKRY 

WINE ; — Mi.XBERRY  WINE,  (wheu  flavored  makes 
British  port ;) — whortleberry  wine,  (hilbrrry 
icine,)  makes  a  good  factitious  port : — plick- 
RERRY  WINE ; — DAMso.N  WINE,  (make.<«  good  fac- 
titious port  ;) MORELLA  WINE  ; APRICOT  WINF.  ;  — 

APPLE  wine; — GRAPE  WLNC  ; — TORMP  WINE;  &C. 
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IL  From  dry  tacthtriiu  fnal,  (a*  niniu.) 
I.  Dry  frnit  4}  lb*. ;  dear  kA  water  1  gdloD ; 
emun  of  laiMr  (dJMlTed)   1  ox. ;  bnnilT  U  to 

S.  A*  Um  lait,  bat  imng  diied  &mt  5}  Ha.  A 
niMrior  funily  wine. 

3.  Aa  tba  lut,  bnt  ming  diidd  ttnit  7}  Ibi. ; 
•nd  braqdj  3  to  3g.  A  dnuig  widb.  Sbootd 
the  dried  fruit  employed  be  at  tU  deGcient  in 
ncchuine  msttsi,  1  to  3  lbs.  may  be  omitted, 
and  hair  that  qoantity  of  mtgu,  or  twa  thirdi  of 
niaiB  added. 

*•*  la  the  abore  mamier  may  be  made  the 
fbUowing  winea : — uiun  wini — fio  wine,  &c 

IIL  Fnm  addnloui,  aitringtnl,  or  rearetly 
ript  fruiti,  m   Ikoit   diJUient  in    laecharine 


ox. ;  water  1  galloa  ;  brandy  3  to  3g. 

3.  Aa  the  loM,  but  with  5)  Iba.  of  nigBT.  A 
■tfoDS  wine. 

*■*  In  the  abore  way  may  be  made  the  fol- 
lowing winea: — GooaaaiaaT  wimi,  {EnglM 
ekampagnt ;) — luixn  wini,  (makea  an  eic^eat 
fcetitioiu  port  ;)^daiik>n  wine  ;  &c. 

IV.  i^Vinn  /oof  talk;  Uavtt,  cutting;  <^e. 

1.  By  infiuing  them  in  water,  ia  the  pioportim 
of  3  to  S  lb*,  to  the  gallon,  or  q,  n.  to  give  a  proper 
flavor ;  and  adding  augar  to  the  strained  liquor,  in 
the  proportion  of  3  or  4  Iba.  to  every  6  or  7  Iba.  of 
the  cuttinga  uaed. 

,  9.  Aa  tie  laat,  bat  nbatltute  raiaina  IJ  Iba.  fiir 
each  poond  of  ingar. 

*■*  In  the  above  way  are  made  the  fallowing 
winea: — Rati  wthi,  (from  the  preaaed  cake  of 
grapea  ;) — EiaauiH  aajin  wihi  ; — imiBAU  wini, 
(paltHl  or  Balk  ck^mpagnr,)  from  garden  rhu- 
barb; tie. 

V.  From  IJU  $actluirint  ravlt  and   itmu  of 

I.  Broiled  or  diced  Tegetabla  4  or  5  Iba. ;  bml- 
jng  water  1  gallon  ;  infiiia  till  cold,  pn>i*  out  the 
liquor,  and  for  ea^  gallon  nae  ingar  3  Iba. ;  cream 
of  taitar  1  ox. ;  brandy  about  3§.  For  aome  loati 
aild  atema  the  water  mnat  not  be  very  hot,  aa 
they  are  thna  rendered  tronbteaome  to  preaa. 

3.  As  the  laat,  but  uaing  1  tb.  mora  engar. 

*■*  In  the  above  way  may  be  made  the  fol- 
lowmg  winea: — PAaonr  wim,  (Malmny;) — 
TvaKip  DO. ;  tus.  &«. 

VI.  Frvm  Jhaer*,  rneei,  mnmalia,  ^. 
Theae  are  prepared  by  aimply  mfuang  a  anf- 

fieient  quantity  ot  the  bruiaed  ingredienta  tor  a 
few  daya  in  any  nmple  wine  (aa  that  from  augar, 
honey,  raiwn,  Ac)  previoualy  to  racking. 

In  the  above  way  are  made  the  fallowing  winea : 
Glut  wini,  (tnuieadtU,)  from  flowen  1  quart 
to  the  gallon  ;— cowaur  wna,  (Soweii  3  qnarta 
to  the  gallon ;) — iuiia-n.owi>  wnn,  (frvnti- 
gnae,)  &wen  of  white  berried  elder  J  pint,  and 
Umon  juice  S  oi.  to  the  gallon  ; — amaix  wen, 
(14  ai.  of  ginger  to  the  gslko  it—enjnt  wiini, 
(1  doisn  alirad,  to  the  galloa ;) — lbmom  wihb, 
(jniee  of  19  and  rin^of  6  to  Iba  galloB  0 — 
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gallon;) — Jtnnni  wuti,  {berriat  1  ^t  to  ttw 
gallon ;)— riACB  wiHK,  (4  or  5  diced,  and  tba 
■lone*  broken,  to  the  gatL ;) — Anucor  wnti,  (m 
peach  wine,  or  with  more  fruit ;) — annicE  wm, 
(13  to  the  gallon;)— ao 


other  flower  wdieb,  (diatilled  water  1  quart,  or 
flowan  I  pint  to  the  gallon ;) — aAui  W»a,  (Wm 
lopa  4  01.  to  the  gallon  ;)  ttc 

VII.  From  lacekarint  jaieit,  or  imfunon*,  or 
froTR  olier  ftrmtnlid  tiqaari. 

1.  Jniee  or  liquor  1  gallon ;  bonay  or  aogai  S 
Iba.,  (or  raiaina  3  Iba. ;)  cream  of  tartar  1^  o*. ; 
brandy  I)  to  9g.    Very  good. 

9.  Aa  the  laat,  but  ming  one  half  more  angar, 
taiaini,  and  brandy.     Very  fine. 

■(*  In  thia  way  are  made  the  following  winea : — 
ENouati  aiAri  wina; — miisd  rsDrr  wuia; — nns 
ArrLE  WINE  ; — cider  wime  ; — eldee  wine  ; — ukch 
WINE,  (from  the  aap  at  the  end  of  February  or  be- 
ginning of  Maroh ;) — arcAHoaa  wue,  (from  the 
aap;}--^Ai.T  wine,  {Bngluk  Madeira,)  tnm 
■trong  mitt ; — and  the  winea  of  any  of  the  aacoha- 
rine  juicea  of  ripe  fruit. 

VIIL  FroiR  fimpli  Mocekmrine  matter. 

1,  Sugar  9}  tba. ;  cream  of  tartar  i  tn. ;  water 
1  nllon ;  honey  1  lb. ;  brandy  3  to  3g.   Weak. 

S.  Aathe  laat,  but  use  sugar  3}  Iba.     Good. 

3.  Ai  (he  last,  bat  oie  augar  5  Ifaa.  Strang.  A 
handful  of  grape  leavea  or  eattings,  iHuiaed,  or  a 
pint  of  good  malt  wort,  or  mild  ale,  may  be  aubstj- 
luted  for  the  honey.  *■*  The  above  are  chiefly 
need  aa  basee  for  other  winea,  as  they  have  little 
flavor  of  their  own.  Raiain  wine  may  be  used  in- 
stead. , 

t|t  In  all  the  preceding  formule  lump  sugar  ia 
intended  when  the  winea  are  wanted  vary  pale, 
and  good  Mnacovado  (agar  when  thia  ia  nut  the 
case.  Some  of  the  preceding  vinei  are  vastly  im- 
proved by  aubaliluting  good  cider,  perry,  or  pale 
ale  or  mail  wort  for  Uie  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
water.  Good  porter  may  also  be  advantageomly 
used  In  thia  way  for  some  of  the  red  winea  When 
eipenae  ia  no  object,  and  very  atrong  winea  are 
wanted,  the  eiprened  juices  of  the  ripe  fmita, 
with  the  addition  of  3  or  3  Iba.  of  sugar  per  gatlan, 
may  be  anbatituted  for  the  fruit  in  aubatance,  and 
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BritiMb  Caft.  Pnp.— 1.  (WkU*.)  Rain  wine, 
either  alone,  or  worked  up  with  a  little  cider  and 
pale  malt  wort^-3.  (Red.)  Mtish  white  ci^ie, 
■ound  rough  cider,  and  mulberry  wine,  equal  parts ; 
well  mixed,  and  lined  down  with  white  of  egg  or 
bullock'a  blood. 

Brititk  Ckampagtu.  Prtp — I.  (Wkitt.)  a. 
Stoned  raiaina  7  lU ;  loaf  angar  31  Iba. ;  water  9 
gallons ;  cryatalliied  tartaric  acid  I  ox. ;  Naihanne 
honey  j  lb. ;  ferment  with  sweet  yeast  1  lb.  or  leas ; 
skha  frequently,  and  when  the  fermantatien  is 
neariy  over,  ajd  eoarse-powdared  orria  root  1 
draohm,  and  ean  de  flenm  d'ecaifis  3  ox. ;  lemcai 
joice  {  pint ;  rack  it,  bong  cloae,  and  in  3  numths 
fine  it  down  with  Iniglasi  4  ax. ;  fai  1  month  nwte, 
if  not  spaiklmg,  again  fin*  it  down,  and  m  anotim 
fortnight  bottle  tt,  ohaerring  to  pot  a  piece  of  doo- 
ble-r&Md  sogar,  the  us  of  ■  paa,  into  each  bot- 
tl«.    The  battla*  dksoU  ba  wired,  and  eennd 
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with  tin  foil,  after  the  manner  of  champagne.— 6. 
To  the  lant,  when  the  fermentation  is  nearly  over, 
add  perry  (be«t  pale)  3  ^allona- — c.  As  the  pre- 
ceding;, but  Bubrtitutinj;  Muscovado  sugar  for  rai- 
■Inii :  or.  what  is  still  better,  employ  28  lbs.  of  dou- 
ble-refined  sagar—- <f.  Bruised  aml]«r,  hairy  cham- 
pagne goofleberries,  and  cold  spring  water,  equal 
parts  ;  East  India  sugar  3^  lbs.,  to  each  gallon  of 
the  strained  liquor;  Madeira  wine  and  pale  old 
mm,  of  each  1  quart  to  every  10  gallons ;  fine 
down  with  isinglass,  and  bottle  in  13  montlis.  A 
itample  of  tliis  wino  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Ilor- 
ticultuml  Society  of  Eklinburgh.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, when  made  with  lump  sugar.— «.  Fnmi  Eng- 
lish grupes  and  lump  sugar.^-/.  From  the  stalks 
of  garden  rhubarb  and  lump  sugar  ;  a  little  sweet- 
brier,  orris,  or  orange-flower  water  being  added  to 
give  it  a  slight  bouquet.  This  forms  the  patent  or 
Bath  champagne,  of  the  Champagne  Wine  Com- 
pany.— *2.  (Pink.)  To  either  of  the  preceding,  add 
a  little  red  currant  juice  to  color,  or  1  oz.  of  coarse- 
ly-powdered cochineal  to  each  10  or  12  gaUons,  at 
the  time  of  racking. 

*«*  The  above  formule,  managed  with  judg- 
ment, produce  very  exact  imitations  of  genuine 
champagne.  In  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  two  bot- 
tles of  wine  out  of  every  three  sold  under  this  de- 
nomination in  England,  is  of  British  manufacture. 
I  have  myself  seen  sparkling  gooseberry,  rhubarb, 
and  white  sugar  wines,  sold  for  imported  cham- 
pagne, at  78.  6d.  per  bottle,  and  the  fraud  has 
paned  undetected  even  by  habitual  wine-drinkexs. 

British  Claret.  Prep.  1.  <>ood  cider  and  port 
wine  equal  parts. — 2.  To  each  gallon  of  the  last 
add  cream  of  tartar  (genuine)  ^  dm.,  and  the  juice 
of  one  lemon. — 3.  To  either  of  the  preceding 
add  French  brandy  2  oz. — I.  Instead  of  port,  use 
rpd  cape  or  Britinh  |iort  *«*  If  the  Hret  three  of 
the  above  are  well  mixed  and  fined  down,  nn<l  not 
bottled  for  a  month  or  five  weokN,  they  can  ncarce- 
ly  l>H  distini^iiHhod  from  i;()(m1  **  Hordoaux.**  A 
mixture  of  4  partH  of  raisin  wine  with  I  fiart  each 
of  raxplM*rry,  and  harl>orry  or  daninon  wine,  also 
fnrniH  un  expell(>nt  fantitioiiM  claret. 

Britinh  Cyprun.  Pre  p.  From  the  juice  of 
white  elderi>erricM  1  quart,  and  Lisbon  niigar  4  IIim. 
to  watf'f  1  gallon,  totrcthor  with  ^  dr.  each  of 
bruis4'<l  irinfrcr  and  cIovch.  When  rackfd  add  rai- 
hIum  and  brandy,  of  each  '2  oz. 

Hfinry  Wifif,  (Amrrinin.)  Prrp.  Iloncy  20 
IliH. :  cider  12  gallonH;  f<>nnent.  then  aiiii  nun  ^ 
gallon,  brandy  ^do..  n'd  or  white  tartar  -(liHHolvodi 
Vt  oz..  hitter  alinondH  and  cloven,  of  i-ach  i  oz.  Tliiu 
ii  uIho  called  Mftid  U'i«#». 

ttritinh  Madeira.  Prrp.  I'ale  malt,  irround.  4 
I)u«<Iic|m  :  l)oilin(T  water  4t  {rallons:  jnfiise,  fitniin 
off  lliii  while  warm,  take  *J4  (rallonH.  and  adil  8u- 
(far  candy  14  llw.,and  cn>ani  ot'tarlar.'i  oz. :  when 
di^4«olveil.  add  yeai*t  2  IHk.  :  femient.  kee|>  Nkini- 
iniiii;  oir  the  ycnfit.  rnd  when  the  fermentation  in 
nearly  tlnishetl.  add  raisin  wine  2^  gallonK:  brandy 
and  "herry  wine,  of  each  2  i^iillonH  :  nmi  1  (piart : 
bun:;  it  down  for  ti  or  ii  months.  A  He<'ond  iufii- 
nion  of  t  lie  malt  may  l>e  madi*  for  lM>er. 

liritmh  Mnlm^ry.  Prfp.  1.  Sliced  parsnips  4 
IhN. ;  iKijIini;  wat'-r  I  callon  :  when  cold  |»r#'s.H  out 
the  li<;iior,  and  to  eaeh  •gallon  add  creinn  of  tartar 
^  Of.,  and  '*inM\  IKiiM'iivado  fiiiifar  .')  Hi*.  :  terruent, 
rack,  and  :i<id  bran<ly  2  to  li^. — 2.  (.iimmI  malt  wort 


1  gallon;  lump  sugar  1|  lbs. ;  Malaga  numoa  3 
lbs. ;  brandy  3  to  48  of  the  mckrd  liquor. 

British   Port.    Prep.    1.  Red  cape  2  gallons; 
damson  or  elder  wine  1  gallon:  mix. — 2.  To  iha 

last  add  brandy  \  pint ;  powdered  kino  1  dr 3. 

{Southampton  Port.)  Cider  3  gallons  ;  elder  and 
damson  wme,  of  each  1  gallon  :  brandy  3^  pints. — 
4.  Cider  24  gallons  ;  juice  of  eldertierries  U  e.i]lon« : 
potl  wino  4  gallons ;  brandy  1  ^  gallons  :  lofprood 
1  lb. ;  isinglass  12  oz.,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  the 
cider  ;  bung  it  down ;  in  2  months  it  will  be  fit  lo 
bottle,  but  should  not  be  drunk  until  the  next  \ear; 
if  a  rough  flavor  is  required,  alum  4  to  (i  oz-  may 
be  added. — 5.  {London  Port.)  (lood  rough  cid^r, 
red  cape,  port,  and  elder  wine,  of  each  6  gallons ; 
brandy  1  gallon  ;  as  last. 

*«*  To  make  the  above  wine  form  a  cnist  oa 
the  inside  of  the  bottle,  a  spoonful  of  powdered 
catechu,  or  ^  a  spoonful  of  finely-powdered  crean 
of  tartar  is  added  to  each  bottle  before  corking.  It 
is  also  a  common  practice  to  put  the  cnint  on  the 
bottle  before  putting  the  wine  into  it,  by  employ- 
ing a  hot  saturated  solution  of  red  tartar,  thirkeiM^ 
with  gum,  and  sMiie  powdered  tartar.  By  adding 
a  little  lemon  juice,  and  a  "  ttreak**  of  orrw  or  or- 
ange-flower water  to  British  port,  the  ingeniooi 
wine-brewer  converts  it  into  **  British  Burffundv." 
The  latter  is  also  made  by  mixing  together  equal 
parts  of  Britinh  port  and  claret. 

British  Sherry.  Prep.  1.  Cape  or  raanu  win^ 
slightly  flavored  vinth  a  very  little  bitter  aiinond 
cake,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  a  little  oi  ih^ 
essential  oil  disKoIved  in  alcohol,  {rssenrr  r,i  hitin 
almonds.) — 2.  To  the  last  add  a  minute  quantity 
of  sweetbrier,  eau  de  flenrs  d'oranges,  or  nrrk*.  to 
give  It  a  very  slifiht  boiif]oet — 3.  To  each  e^illon 
of  strong  ruisin  mUNt,  add.  when  rackinir.  I  -^vH'e 
orange  and  2  bitter  ulmond«,  both  uliced.  Ky 
omitting  the  almondn,  and  adding  2  or  'i  cp-en  •  :i- 
ToiM  to  each  IH  {rallons, this  fonritt  Hriti«li  M.iH'irj 
— 1.  Ixiaf  Hiisr;ir  .'12  llie«. ;  tniffSkT  candy  |ii  IJi*  :  v  i- 
tiT  It!  {jallonN  :  Uiil.  add  pale  ale  w«irt  .is  \i  '  \Ii- 
di'ira)  t>  callonH:  yea^1  I  Ik;  on  tli"  thinl  ii.i>  .:'\>: 
raihinn,  ntoned.  HI  Uih.  :  and  in  another  2  nr  '.<  ('t\« 
brandy  1  gallon  ;  hitter  almonds,  crati-ij.  1  •::  . 
hinig  it  down  for4  months,  dniw  it  otl'intii  i!i--'-.'r 
cask,  add  brandy  1  gallon,  and  in  3  nii>uth!>  I-'M  •• 
it. — .'».  Teneritle,  Nli{rhtly  fluvun*d  with  eh-  .tx  - 
laurel  or  nlmondM,  forms  a  most  exci>|l>-:il  lir.:-«h 
sherry,  either  alone  ur  diluted  with  an  eq:i.j  ,: .  i-,. 
tity  of  Cape  or  raisin  wine. 

•*•  The  precedini;  fonnulip.  by  skill'ij!  fri.in.ij-- 
ment.  pHMlnce  very  itinnJ  imitations  of  snin..  ..;  ;  .. 
iiii|N»rte<J  wines:  hut  many  of  the  Kpti-::  :r .  i 
wiiH-s  )MMM'w<  an  equally  ajTHN-alile  tirtvr.r.  .:ii.!  ir- 
freqni-ntly  iiit»n«  wholewmie.  .Ml  Bntis'i  w  ::■  r»  • 
«piir«-*i  to  Im«  kept  at  least  a  \  ear  to  ••m/,""  -. ' 
Much  of  the  su|M'riority  of  fonMcn  wine  :in«- 
its  tii!f. 

WINHS,  IMPRKCJNATKl).  Th'M-  ar- 
iiwd  in  |)hariiiacy  or  in  cook«'ry.  Tiie  m- 
wines  vi-ffiM  mrrfiVd //I  I  are  pn'pan'<l  in  ili*-  »  i:ii  * 
iiiaiiiior  Its  tinctures  :  theyshonUi  Ih'  nridf  in  w 
elfisi'd  vchm'Ik  and  niaeemti*d  without  h'-iT  'I*-  >• 
li.  I'll,  of  1^21  Miilistitiited  a  diluted  .xpint  fur  v  .:-.•'. 
still  retaiiiini;  the  name:  hut  th*-  wiii''  j«'i"". 
was  nMop'd  in  th:it  of  l'*3t*i.  The  dnii'i;  *:*  r-»  ■■ 
I  lion  I  y  iic>e  rnpr  or  rni^in  trine  3«  a  nienot:i:iin:.  •.•> 
being  cheu|K.*r  than  sherry  and  ei|ually  rilicari-iu^ 
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The  ri/ium'  of  the  P.  U.  S.  is  Teneriffe.  The 
following  are  the  principal  impregnated  wines  used 
HB  medicine,  or  as  flavoring. 

WiNEi  Aloes.  Syn.  Tinctura  Sacra.  T.  Hiertt 
Picrtt.  Vinum  aloes,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
h.)    Powdered  aloes  Jij ;  do.  canella  f  ss ;  sherry 

1  qaart ;  macerate  14  days.  The  P.  E.  sabstitiites 
cardamoms  and  ginger,  of  each  Sim,  for  canella. 
Do»e.  As  a  purgative  f  Jss  to  f  fij  ;  as  a  stomachic 
f  3j  to  f  3ij. 

Wink,  Antimonial.  Syn.  Tartar  Emetic 
Wine.  Wine  of  Potassio-tartrate  of  Antimony. 
Vinum  Antimonii  Tartarixati,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Lt- 
auor  do.,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  V.  Antimonii 
Potassio-tartratie,  (P.  L.  1836 )  Vinum  AntimO' 
niaU,  (P.  E.)  Liq.  Tartari  Emetici,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.  &.  E.)  Tartarized  antimony  9ij ; 
■herry  1  quart ;  dissolve.     Each  fluid  oz.  contains 

2  gn.  of  emetic  tartar.  Dooe.  As  a  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant  10  to  30  drops,  frequently ;  as  a 
nauseant  f  3j  to  f  3ij ;  as  an  emetic  f  3ij  to  f  |ss. 

Wink,  Basil.  Green  basil  leaves  4  or  5  ox. : 
riierry  or  cape,  1  pint ;  digest  for  10  days.  Uoea 
to  give  a  turtle  flavor  to  soups  and  gravies. 
*»*  In  a  similar  way  may  be  miide  the  voineo  of 
celery  leavee  and  seed,  ehalotet,  and  the  various 
green  and  dried  herbs  used  in  cookery. 

Wine,  Cayenne.  Prep.  Cayeni^e  1  oz.,  sherry 
or  cape  1  pint ;  steep  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 
*«*  In  a  similar  way  may  be  made  Currie,  {pow- 
der,) ragout,  (spice,)  and  several  other  similar 
wines  used  in  the  kitchen. 

Wine,  CoLciiicuM.  (Root.)  Syn.  Vinum  (Cot- 
mi)  CoUhici,  (P.  L.  Sl  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  SUced 
and  dried  conns  of  meadow  sa&on  ^yu)  ;  sherry 
wine  1  quart;  macerate  14 days.  Dose.  f3ss  to 
f  3j  ;  in  gout,  &c.  « 

Wine,  Colcuicum.  (Seed.)  Syn.  Vinum  Sem- 
inum  Colchici.  Prep.  (Dr.  Williams.)  Seeds  of 
meadow  saffit>n  (preferably  ground  in  a  cofi*ee- 
mill)  Jij  ;  sherry  f  Jxvj  ;  as  last  Dose,  f  3ss  to 
f  3iss ;  in  gout,  Slc. 

Wine,  Gentian.  Syn.  Bitter  Wine.  Vinum 
Amara.  Vinum  Gentians,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Gen- 
tian  in  coarse  powder  Jn ;  yellow  bark  (do.)  ^  ; 
dried  orange-peel  3ij  ;  canella  in  coarse  powder 
3j  ;  proof  spirit  f  Jivss  ;  digest  for  24  hours,  then 
aidd  sherry  1  pint  and  f  Jxyj,  and  further  digest  for 
7  days.     Tonic  and  stomachic.     Dose.  ^  to  1  oz. 

Wine,  Hellebore.  Syn.  Tincture  of  White 
Hellebore.  T.  Veratri  Albi.  Vinum  Veratri,  (P. 
L.)  Prep.  White  hellebore,  sliced,  Jviij  ;  sherry 
wine  1  quart ;  digest  14  days.  Dose.  10  drops,  2 
or  3  times  daily,  gradually  increased  ;  as  a  substi- 
tute for  colchicum  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Wine,  Hellebore,  (Opiated.)  Syn.  Mr. 
Moore*«  Eau  Medicinale.  Prep.  White  hellebore 
wine  3iij ;  tincture  of  opium  3j ;  mix. 

Wine,  Ipecacuanha.  Syn.  Vinum  Ipecacu- 
anha, (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Bruised  ipecacuanha  root 
^iias ;  sherry  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days. 
,  Dose.  As  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  10  to  40 
drops  ;  as  an  emetic  f  3ij  to  f  Jss. 

Wine,  Iron.  Syn.  Chalybeate  Wine.  Vinum 
Ferru  Prep.—l.  (P.  L.  1809.)  Iron  filings  Jij  ; 
sherry  1  quart ;  digest  with  frequent  agitation  for 
a  month. — 2.  (P.  L.  1824.)  Iron  filings  ^  ;  cream 
of  tartar  3vj  ;  water  f  ^  ;  mix,  expose  in  an  open 
vessel  to  the  air  fix  6  weeks,  adding  water  as  re- 


quired, then  dry,  powder,  dissolve  in  water  f  fxxx, 
and  add  proof  spirit  f  Jxx.  Rejected  from  the  P. 
L.  1836.  A  mild  chalybeate  tonic.  Dose.  1  to  4 
drs. 

Wine  of  Opium.  Syn.  Vinum  Opii,  (P.  L.  E. 
Sl  D.)  Laudanum  liquidum  Sydenhami,  (P.  L. 
1720.)  Tinctura  Thebaica,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Sy- 
denham*$  liquid  Laudanum.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.) 
Extract  of  opium,  P.  L.,  Jiiss ;  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon 3iiss  ;  sherry  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days. 
— 2.  (Wholesale.)  Extract  of  opium  10  oz. ;  oil  of 
cassia  25  drops  ;  oil  of  cloves  20  drops  ;  rectified 
spirit  l\  pints ;  water  6^  pints  ;  coloring  q.  s. ;  di- 
gest with  agitation  till  dissolved.  Milder  than  the 
tincture.  Dose.  10  to  60  drops  as  an  anodyne  and 
hypnotic. 

Wins  of  Opium,  (Fermented.)  Syn.  Rou§» 
seau^s  Laudanum.  Black-drop.  Vinum  Opii 
Fermentatione  Paratum.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Opiom 
Jiv  ;  boiling  water  ^ix  ;  dissolve,  add  honey  Jxij  : 
yeast  3ij ;  keep  it  at  86°  F.  for  a  month,  or  till 
the  fermentation  is  complete ;  press,  filter,  distil 
ofi*  ^Tvj,  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  Jx ;  distil 
the  5xyj  of  spirit  obtained  above,  till  fxij  have 
passed  over ;  and  from  this,  by  a  third  distillation, 
obtain  Jivss,  which  add  to  the  evaporated  solution, 
(Jx,)  and  filter.  Considerably  stronger  than  lau- 
danum.   (See  Black-drop.) 

Wine,  Tobacco.  Syn.  Vinum  Tabaci.  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Tobacco  leaves  Jiiiss ;  sherry  1  quart ; 
digest  7  days,  strain  with  strong  pressure,  and  fil- 
ter. Sedative  and  diuretic.  Dose.  10  to  50  drops 
in  dropsy,  Slc. 

Wine,  Rhubarb.  Syn.  Vinum  Rhtti,  (P.  E.) 
V.  Rhtti  Palmati.  V.  Rhabarbari.  Tinctura 
Rh<Bi  Vinosa.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb  in  coarse 
powder  ^v ;  canella  (do.)  3ij  ;  proof  spirit  f  Jv  ; 
sherry  f3X^Exv ;  macerate  for  7  days,  press,  and 
filter.  Vose.  As  a  stomachic  f  3j  to  f  3iij  ;  as  a 
purgative  f^ss  to  f  ^j* 

WINE  TEST.  Prep.—\.  (Hahnemann's.) 
Quicklime  ^,  flowers  of  sulphur  jiss ;  heat  in  a 
covered  crucible  for  5  or  6  minutes  ;  of  this  take 
3ij,  tartarioiacid  3ij  ;  powder,  mix,  and  shake  in  a 
stopped  bottle  with  a  pint  of  water ;  let  it  settle, 
pour  ofi*  the  clear,  and  add  tartaric  acid  Jiss. — ^2. 
(Dr.  Paris's.)  Expose  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
powdered  oyster  shells  to  a  white  heat  for  15  min- 
utes, and  when  cold,  add  an  equal  quantity  of 
cream  of  tartar ;  these  are  to  be  put  into  a  strong 
bottle,  with  common  water,  to  boil  for  an  hour,  and 
the  solution  is  afterwards  to  be  decanted  into  ounce 
vials,  adding  twenty  drops  of  muriatic  acid  to  each. 
Both  the  above  tests  will  throw  down  the  least 
quantity  of  lead  from  wines,  as  a  very  sensible 
black  precipitate.  As  iron  might  be  accidentally 
contained  in  the  wine,  the  muriatic  acid  is  added 
to  the  last  test  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  that 
metal. 

WOAD.  Syn.  Glabtum.  Isatis  Tlnctoria. 
Vouedb  ;  Pastel,  (Fr.)  Waid,  (Oer.)  From 
woad  leaves,  by  grinding  them  to  a  paste,  of  which 
balls  are  made,  placed  in  heaps,  and  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  water  to  promote  the  fermentation  ; 
when  this  is  finished,  the  woad  is  allowed  to  fall 
down  into  large  lumps.  On  diluting  the  powder 
with  boiling  water,  and,  after  standing  for  some 
hours  in  a  close  vessel,  adding  about  one-twentieth 
its  weight  of  lime  newly  slaked,  digesting  in  a 
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gentle  warmth,  and  ■tirrinjEr  the  whole  tc^ther 
eTeiy  3  or  4  houre,  a  new  fermentation  begins ;  a 
blue  frotli  rises  to  tlie  surface,  and  the  liquor, 
though  it  appears  itself  of  a  reddish  color,  dyes 
woolleu  of  u  greeu ;  which,  like  the  green  from 
uidigo,  cimnges  iu  the  air  to  a  blue.  This  is  one 
of  tlie  nicest  processes  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  does 
not  well  succeed  iu  the  way  of  a  small  experiment 
Uaett  tu  dye  blue,  but  mostly  in  combination  with 
indigo.  Botii  dye-stuffii  are  employed  in  the  same 
way.  50  lbs.  of  woad  are  reckoned  equal  to  1  lb. 
of  indigo. 

WOOD  is  polUhed  by  carefully  rubbing  down 
the  grain  with  fine  glass-paper,  or  pumice-stone, 
and  then  rubbing  it,  fiiet  with  finely-powdered 
pumice -stouc  aud  water,  and  afterwards  with  tri- 
poll  aud  linseed  oil,  till  a  proper  surface  is  at- 
tained. 

Wood  is  ttained  by  the  application  of  any  of  the 
ordinar}'  liquid  dyes  employed  for  wool  or  cotton. 
They  sink  deeper  into  the  wood  when  they  are 
applied  hot  Whou  the  surface  is  properly  stained 
aud  dried,  it  is  commonly  cleaned  with  a  rag  dipped 
in  oil  of  turpentine  or  boiled  oil,  after  which  it  is 
varnished  or  polished.  Musical  instrumentn,  arti' 
cUb  of  the  tuHettCf  ^c,  are  usually  treated  in  this 
way.     (See  Dvks  for  Bone  and  Ivory.) 

WOOL,  srANlSlI.  &>n.  Bkzktta  rubra, 
B.  Di  Lf.vante.  Prep.  Si>purate  the  coloring  mat- 
ter from  safiiower,  as  iu  making  rouge ;  using 
white  crape  to  take  the  color  from  the  second  so- 
lution iu  subcarbonate  of  soda-water.  Used  to 
color  the  cheeks  by  rubbing  the  wool  upon  them. 

WORM  CAKES.  1.  (Storey's.)  Prep.  Calo- 
mel 3}  ;  julap  3j  ;  ginger  3ij  ;  white  sugar  1  oz. ; 
vermilion  to  color  ;  all  iu  powder  ;  beat  to  a  muss 
with  tiimplo  sirup,  and  divide  into  20  cakeM.  Each 
cake  coutuius  1  gr.  of  calomel.  Doite.  2  to  4 
early  iu  the  morning,  fasting. — 2.  Scammony  2 
oz. ;  calomel  1  oz. ;  white  sugar  *J  lbs. ;  mucilage 
of  Irugucanth  nmde  with  roc<o-water,  q.  s.  to  make 
a  muM< :  divide  into  19()0  lozcn<:es.  Each  lozensrc 
weiglis  about  8  grH.,  and  contaiiuf  \  gr.  of  caloiiit-l 
and  ^  gr.  of  Kcuuiniony. — 3.  As  the  lant,  but  sub- 
Htitute  rosin  of  jalup  for  scanuiiuny,  and  divide 
into  only  1)^0  luzenirrs.  E:u:li  lozenge  contains  ^ 
gr.  of  cdluiiiel,  and  1  gr.  of  rrsiu  uf  julap. 

WORM  1)RENC1U:S.  Prep.  1.  Common 
■alt  \  lb. ;  uloes  ^  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  dis- 
solve.— 'J.  Oil  uf  luqH'ulino  4  oz. ;  gruel  1^  pint ; 
mix. — 3.  Oil  of  tur]i('ntiue  4  oz. ;  tiiuteed  oil  H  oz. ; 
thick  gruel  ^  a  pint ;  mix  well.  Used  by  farriers 
for  hors«'s, 

WOR.MWOOl),  vSwiHs  Extract  of.)  Syn. 
Extract  d'Aiikintiik  dk  StuwE.  Prep.  Tops  of 
absinthium  luiijus  4  Ibn. ;  do.  absinthium  minus  3 
lbs. ;  au^L-lica  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  seeds  of 
aniNuni  chiua>,  leaves  of  the  dittany  of  Crete,  of 
each  K'>  grs. ;  nlouhol  at  20^  B.  4  gallons;  mace- 
rate fur  10  dayri,  then  add  water  1  gallon,  aud 
distil  3  gallons  by  a  gentle  Iioat.  Tonic  and 
fltomuchic.  Sen-ed  round  at  soine  tables  after 
wine  has  l>een  taken  freely,  to  recruit  the  stomach, 
and  enable  it  to  tx-ar  more. 

WR1T1N(;  Fl.lUns.  Prep.  I.  {Black.)— <i. 
Caubtic  soda  3j ;  watt^r  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  add 
Indian  ink,  Hcra|K'd  fnic,  q.  h.  to  give  a  pnqK^r 
degre<'  of  blucknt-ss.  IVrniancnt,  incorrodible,  and 
flows    well   from  steel  peiw. — b.  Shellac   4  oz. ; 


borax  2  oz. ;  water  1  quart ;  boil  till  divolved,  add 
gum  arable,  dissolved,  2  oz. ;  boil,  strain,  and  fur- 
ther add  enough  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
calcined  lamp-black  and  indigo  previously  tritura- 
ted to  an  impalpable  finenen,  to  produce  a  proper 
color ;  agitate  well,  let  it  stand  2  or  3  hourh  to 
deposite  Uie  coaner  portion  of  the  powder,  aud  bot- 
tle for  use.  Incorrodible,  and  indestructible  when 
dry.  It  resists  the  action  of  water,  oil,  turpentme, 
alcohol,  tlie  dilute  acids,  chlorine,  alkalis,  or  otbrr 
reagents,  unless  when  so  concentrated  as  to  de- 
stroy the  paper.  It  flows  easier  when  the  guiu  is 
omitted. 

II.  (Blue.)  a.  Dissolve  cemleo-sulphate  of  po« 
tassa  or  ammonia  in  hot  water,  and  when  cold 
decant  tlie  clear.  It  is  an  intense  blue,  and  dnoi 
nearly  black;  is  perfectly  incorrosive,  and  very 
permanent  and  easy  flowing.  It  may  be  thicken- 
ed with  gum  water,  or  diluted  with  pure  rain  wa- 
ter, as  required^ — b.  Dissolve  blue  carmine  or  sol- 
uble indigo  in  distilled  water,  as  above.     Resembles 

tlie  last,  but  is  scarcely  equal  to  it e,  Dawoive 

basic  or  soluble  Prussian  blue  in  pure  water.  Tt&is 
is  the  most  permanent  and  beautiful  ink  known. 
It  is  not  affected  by  tlie  addition  of  alcohol,  but  h 
immediately  precipitated  by  saline  matter.  Tlie 
pr(>cipitatc,  however,  still  possesses  the  projM  rty  of 
dissolving  in  pure  water.--</.  Dissolve  the  Milubie 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  aud  iron  in  pure  w.itrr. 
as  bi'fore.  Resembles  the  last,  but  is  precipitati'd 
from  its  solution  by  alcohol.  Either  of  ih<*  yr*^^- 
ding  blue  fluids  may  !>«  used  as  indehbltr  izik  tu 
mark  linen,  and  will  be  found  ver\-  pt'ruiaor;.:. 
provided  the  part  be  first  moistened  with  alum  wd- 
ter  and  dried. 

*«*  Soluble  Prussian  Bu'e  {Banic  do.  Bn*\c 
^/pstfuiferrocyanide  of  iron)  i»  obtained  by  adding 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  a  solution  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potashium,  {Prussiate  of  pota*K. 
A  hluish'white  precipitate,  turning  dark  blur  by 
ex|KMure,  is  formed,  which  is  washed  till  it  bt-.^j* 
to  di.v(olve  in  the  water,  and  color  it  blue.  wh<  :i  ;t 
is  either  collected  and  dried,  or  at  once  dM»u!vtAi 
in  pure  water. — Solubix  FKRROcvAMUt:  oi  l*o- 
TAbMi.'M  AND  Iko.n  is  made  by  preci]>itat(i>g  a  H'iii- 
tiou  of  a  }M'rKalt  of  iron  (as  ttie  perwuiphate.  (tern  • 
trate,  peracetute,  or  8eiM|uichloride;  by  a  struu^'r 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  {lotashmm,  so  that  t.^r 
latter  may  be  in  consideraUe  exccNt  A  Uur*  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  wliich  must  be  treated  a^  S?- 
fore. 


XANTHIC  ACID.  Syn.  IIvdroxaxtu:. 
Ann.  BiHi'LriiOiWKBOMTE  ok  oxim:  of  ktiii  Lr 
^,From  iahObi^  yellnir,  and  yci'ni**,  /  sen^ratr.^  A 
IN.'Culiar  acid,  composed  of  sulphur,  carbm.  Ii\i;ru- 
gen,  and  oxygen,  dincovored  by  Zei>e.  Pny.  l»r» 
xanthate  of  polassa  vs  mixed  with  dltut'*  Mi.phiir.t- 
or  muriatic  acid.  After  a  time  a  milky  l:-{  :.ii  a 
foniiod,  from  which,  by  ttie  addition  of  iiion  -.v.i- 
tcr,  a  heiivy  oily  substance  is  depositi  d.  \vl..<  h 
must  be  (]uickly  waslied  with  water,  and  %xt\\  d  l>y 
standing  over  chloride  of  calcium.  This  is  !.)• 
drated  xanthic  acid.  '«*  A  nearly  culorl-w.  lu- 
tlamniable,  oily  liquid,  having  a  bitter  ta^^ie  and  a 
peculiar,  {tenet rating,  diMagreeablu  odor.  It  !■«  d**- 
comi>oe<ed  at  a  temperature  above  T.'i-'  F.  Ti^ 
compounds  of  xanthic  acid  are  mostly  of  a  yeUow 
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color;  hence  its  name« — Xanthatb  of  Potassa, 
{Biaulphocarbonate  of  oxide  of  ethule  and  Po- 
t(U8a,  Liebig,)  is  obtained  by  adding  bisulphuret 
of  carbon  to  a  saturated  solution  of  fused  caustic 
potassa  is  absolute  alcohol,  as  long  as  it  is  dissolv- 
ed. By  cooling  the  solution  to  32®,  it  forms  ft 
semi-solid  mass  of  crystals,  which,  after  being 
washed  with  ether,  and  pressed  between  biboloos 
paper,  must  be  dried  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 
Solable  in  water  and  alcohoL 

XANTHINE.    This  name  has  been  given  by 
Kuhlman  to  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  madder. 


YEAST.  Syru  Barm.  Zumin.  FEEmNTUM,  (Lat, 
from  ferveo,  to  ferment)  The  froth  of  ferment- 
ing worts.  According  to  liebig,  yeast  is  a  sub- 
stance in  a  state  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation, 
the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  continual  motion,  and 
this  condition  it  conmiunicates  by  contact,  to  fer- 
mentable substances.    (See  Fermentation.) 

YEAST  or  BARM,  (ARTIFICIAL.)  Prep, 
I.  Method  of  frefarino  Yeast  without  a  Fer- 
ment.— a.  It  haa  long  been  considered  a  desidera- 
tum to  obtain  a  method  of  making  yeast  directly 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  portion  of  that  sub- 
stance. Mr.  Fownes  has  published  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Chemical  Society,*  a  method  which, 
although  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  new,  is  to  be 
found  m  the  Chemistry  of  Boerhaave.  Neverthe- 
less it  seems  to  have  been  long  lost  sight  of,  and 
Berzelius,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Fownes,  states, "  that 
although  the  conversion  of  a  small  into  a  large 
quantity  of  yeast  is  a  very  easy  thing,  yet  to  pro- 
duce that  substance  from  the  beginning  is  very 
difficult"  The  plan  of  Mr.  Fownes,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Boerhaave,  is  as 
follows : — Common  wheat  flour  is  to  be  mixed 
with  water  into  a  thick  paste,  and  kept,  slightly 
covered,  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  for  some 
time.  About  the  third  day,  it  begins  to  emit  a 
little  gas,  and  to  exhale  a  disagreeable,  sour  odor, 
like  sUle  milk ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  that 
is,  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  smell 
changes,  ipuch  gas  is  evolved,  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  and  agreeable  vinous  odor,  and  it  is  then 
in  a  state  to  excite  the  vinous  fermentation.  A 
quantity  of  wort  is  next  to  be  prepared,  and  boiled 
with  hops,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  brewing 
of  beer,  and  when  cooled,  to  90^  or  100°,  the  de- 
composed dough,  thoroughly  mixed  with  tepid  wa- 
ter, is  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  kept  in 
a  warm  situation.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours, 
active  fermentation  takes  place,  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged,  and  when  the  action  is  complete,  and 
the  liquor  clear,  a  large  quantity  of  yeast,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  In  one  experiment,  the  following  mate- 
rials were  used: — ^A  small  handful  of  ordinary 
wheat  flour  was  made  into  a  paste  with  cold  wa- 
ter, covered  with  paper,  and  left  seven  days  on  the 
mantel-shelf  of  a  rooip  where  a  fire  was  kept  all 
day,  being  occasionally  stirred ;  at  the  end  of  that 
period  three  quarts  of  malt  were  mashed  m  two 
gallons  of  water,  the  infusion  boiled  with  the  prop- 
er quantity  of  hops,  and,  when  sufficiently  cooled, 
the  ferment  added.  The  result  was  a  quantity  of 
beer,  not  very  strong,  but  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
and  a  pmt  of  thick  yeast,  perfect^  good  for  ma- 


king bread.  Thie  must  be  valuable  to  colonists  and 
residents  in  the  country.  Malt  is  easily  made, 
and  hops  may  be  omitted,  or  superseded  by  some 
other  bitter.     (Lancet.) 

6.  Honey  5  oz. ;  powdered  tartar  1  oz. ;  malt  1 
lb. ;  water  at  122°  F.  3  pints,  or  q.  s. ;  stir  well 
together,  and  allow  the  whole  to  rest  for  2  or  3 
hours,  or  till  the  temperature  sinks  to  about  65°» 
at  which  it  must  be  kept,  covered  over,  when 
yeast  will  be  eliminated. 

c.  Boil  malt,  a  quarter  of  a  peck,  in  3  pints  of 
water ;  pour  off  3  pints,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  30  hours ;  add  4  pints  of  a  sin^ilar  decoc- 
tion, stir  it  well  in,  again  ferment,  and  repeat  this 
addition  of  4  pints  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
yeast  is  obtained:  10  pints  will  yield  yeast  suffi- 
cient for  a  brewing  of  40  gallons ;  it  is  preferable 
to  brewers'  yeast,  particululy  when  used  for  rais- 
ing dough. 

IL  With  a  Ferment^ — a.  (Ure.)  Bean  flour 
\  lb. ;  water  6  quarts ;  boil  for  ^  an  hour,  pour 
the  decoction  into  any  suitable  vessel,  add  wheat 
flour  3^  lbs. ;  stir  well  together,  and  when  the 
temperature  reaches  55°,  add  beer  yeast  2  quarts ; 
mix  well,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  situation 
where  it  will  not  be  chilled.  In  24  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fermentation  add  barley  or 
bean  flour  7  lbs.,  make  a  uniform  dough  by  thor- 
ough kneading,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  a  dollar,  and 
cut  it  with  a  wine-glass  into  small  cakes,  which 
must  be  placed  on  sieves  or  laths,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  preserved  in  a  dry  situation.  For 
use,  one  of  these  discs  is  to  be  broken  into  pieces, 
laid  in  warm  water,  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
during  12  hours,  when  the  soft  mass  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  beer  yeast 

6.  Mix  2  quarts  cif  water  with  wheat  flour,  to 
the  consistence  of  thick  gruel,  boil  it  ^ntly  for 
half  an  hour,  and  when  almost  cold,  sUr  into  it  i 
Ibw  of  sugar,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast  Pnt 
the  whole  m  a  large  jug  or  earthen  vessel,  with  a 
narrow  top,  and  place  it  before  the  fire,  so  that  it 
may,  by  a  moderate  heat,  ferment  The  fermenta- 
tion will  throw  up  a  thin  liquor,  which  pour  off  and 
throw  away ;  keep  the  remainder  for  um  (in  a  cool 
place)  in  a  bottle,  or  jug  tied  over.  The  same 
quantity  of  this,  as  of  common  yeast,  will  suffice  to 
bake  or  brew  with.  Four  spoonfuls  of  this  yeast 
will  make  a  fresh  quantity  as  before,  and  the  stock 
may  be  always  kept  up,  by  fermenting  the  new 
with  the  remainder  of  the  former  quantity. 

Retnarkg,  The  preparation  of  snbstitntes  for 
yeast,  has  kmg  engaged  the  attention  both  of  the 
scientific  chemist  and  the  practical  tradesman. 
The  periodicals  at  one  time  literally  teemed  with 
ihetfi  formule,  and  even  at  the  present  day  some 
of  the  minor  publications  amuse  their  readers  in 
the  same  way.  The  above  processes  are  the  best 
known,  and  if  well  managed  will  prove  all  that 
can  be  desired.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  receipts 
on  this  subject,  were  they  to  be  indiscnminately 
selected,  but  the  mass  of  those  published  are  either 
mere  trash,  or  repetitions  of  others  long  known. 
Not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  answers  when 
tried.  *«*  Ordinary  beer  yeast  may  be  kept  fresh 
and  fit  for  use  for  several  months,  by  placmg  it  in 
a  close  canvass  bag,  and  gently  squeezing  out  the 
moistare  in  a  screw  press  till  the  remainmg  mat- 
ter becomes  as  stiff  as  clay,  in  which  state  it  must 
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be  preMnred  in  dote  veawls.  Thii  method  is  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  brewen  in  Flandexs.  An- 
other method  is  to  well  whisk  the  yeast  till  it  forms 
a  unifonn  liquid  mass,  and  then  to  lay  it  with  a 
soft  paint-brush  evenly  and  thinly  on  dishes,  or 
any  convenient  surface,  on  which  it  can  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  air ;  and  the  operation  must  be  re- 
peated as  soon  as  the  first  coat  is  sufficiently  solid, 
and  so  on,  till  the  layers  acquire  a  proper  thick- 
ness, when  it  must  be  detached  and  preserved  as 
before.  If  rendered  quite  dry,  its  power  of  exci- 
ting fermentation  will  be  destroyed. 

YELIX)W  DYE.  Syn.  Teintuhe  Jaunk,  (Ft.) 
The  following  substances  impart  a  yellow  to  goods, 
either  at  once,  or  after  they  have  been  mor&nted 
with  alumina  or  tin : — annotto,  dyer's  broom,  fuM- 
tic,  fu9tet,  French  berriee,  quercitron  bark,  tur- 
meric, barberry  root.  Goods  mordanted  with  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  bath 
of  chromate  of  potash,  acquire  a  brilliant  chrome 
yellow  color;  solution  of  sulphate  or  acetate  of 
iron,  followed  by  immersion  in  pota^  or  lime- 
water,  gives  a  yellow,  buff,  or  orange, — orpiment 
dissolved  in  ammonia  imparts  a  golden  yellow. 

YELLOW,  NAPLES.  Syn.  Jaune  Mineral, 
(fV.)  GiALLouNo,  (Itai)  Prep.  I.  Metallic  an- 
timony 12  lbs. ;  rod  load  8  lbs. ;  oxide  of  zinc  4 
lbs. ;  mix,  calcine,  triturate  well  together,  and  fuse 
in  a  crucible  ;  the  fused  mass  must  be  ground  and 
elutriated  to  a  fine  powder. 

n.  I^ad  3  lbs. ;  common  antimony  3  lbs. ;  alum 
and  common  salt  2  oz. ;  calcined  together. 

in.  Flake  white  1^  lbs.;  diaphoretic  antimony 
i  lb. ;  calcined  alum  1  oz. ;  8ai  ammoniac  2  oz. ; 
calcine  in  a  covered  crucible  with  a  moderate  heat 
for  3  hours,  so  that  at  the  end  of  it,  it  may  be  bare- 
ly red  hot.  More  antimony  and  ml  ammoniac 
turns  it  on  the  gold  color.  Vned  in  oil  and  in  por- 
celain painting  and  eiiumollin^. 

YELLOW,  PATENT.  Syn.  Montpellier 
Yellow.  Oxiciiloridk  of  Lead.  Sijbmuriate 
OF  no.  Prep.  I.  Common  rait  1  cwt.  and  lithan^re 
4  cwt.,  are  ground  togethor  with  water,  and  kept 
for  some  time  in  a  penile  heat,  water  Iwinp  added 
to  fiupply  the  loss  by  evii|>oration  ;  the  carbonate 
of  Hoda  is  then  wanhed  out  with  more  water,  and 
the  white  residuum  heated  till  it  acquires  a  fine 
yellow  color.     llAed  an  a  paint 

II.  Or)'  chloride  of  lend  14  oz. ;  pure  carbonate 
of  lead  13i  oz. :  pjind  together,  fuse  and  powder. 
Used  an  a  paint. 

YELLOW,  WELD.  Prep.  Fine  whiting  4 
lbs. ;  water  4  pints ;  boil  together  into  a  smooth 
psHte,  and  add,  gradually,  alum  ^  oz.  in  fine  pow- 
der. Boil  weld  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
strain,  and  add  the  liquor  to  the  pap  of  whiting 
and  alum  until  the  desiri'^d  shade  of  color  is  obtain- 
ed ;  pour  into  earthen  pans,  and  dry  on  chalk. 
Used  by  the  paper-hanging  makers. 

YTTRIA.  St/n.  Oxinc  of  Yttrium.  A  white 
earth  discovered  by  Gadolin  in  1794,  in  a  mineral 
from  Ytterhy  in  Sweden,  since  railed  (iadolinite. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  4-84iJ;  its  salts  have  in  general  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  the  sulphate  and  several  others 
an  amethyst  color.  Its  solutions  are  precipitated 
by  pure  alkalis,  hut  alkaline  carbonates,  especially 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolve  it  in  the  cold.  It 
is  distinguished  from  glucina  by  the  color  of  its  sul- 
phate, by  being  insoluble  in  pure  alkalis,  and  by 


yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  pnunate  of  pot- 
ash. Yttria  may  be  obtained  by  a  similar  procesi 
from  Gadolinite  to  that  by  which  glocina  is  ex* 
tracted  from  the  beryl. 

YTTRIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  Yttria.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  that  described 
under  glucinium.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  dark 
gray  cmor.  

ZAFFRE.  Syn.  Saftea.  Saftlor.  Roasted 
cobalt  ore  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and 
ground  with  2  or  3  parts  of  very  pure  quartzose  or 
silicious  sand.  Used  as  a  blue  color  by  enamellen 
and  painters  on  porcelain  and  glass.  Chiefly  im- 
ported from  Saxony.  Zaffre  fused  in  an  earthen 
crucible  with  about  half  its  weight  of  potash,  and 
the  melted  mass  poured  into  water  and  afterwanb 
ground  into  an  impalpable  powder,  fonns  the  bean- 
tiful  azure  pigment  called  malte. 

ZEINE.  A  name  given  by  Gorham  to  a  yellow 
waxy  substance,  obtained  by  treating  the  portion  of 
maize  or  Indian  com,  insoluble  in  water,  with  aloo- 
hd,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

ZIMOME.  (From  ^vnn,  ferment.)  A  name 
given  by  Taddei  to  the  portion  of  wheat  ^uten  in- 
soluble m  alcohol.     (See  Gluten.) 

ZINC.  Syn.  Spelter.  Zinc,  {Ft.  ^  Sp.)  Zmk, 
(Ger.,  Dut.,  Swed.,  j-  Dan.)  Zlnco,  (itoL)  Zin- 
CUM,  {Lat.)  This  metal  was  fiiat  mentioned  by 
Paracelsus  in  the  16th  century,  who  called  it 
xinetum.  Its  ores  must,  however,  have  been  pre- 
viously known,  as  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  brass.  The  zinc  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  from  the  native  sulphuret  (ziim 
blende)  or  carbonate,  (calamine,)  by  roasting 
those  ores,  and  distilling  them  along  with  carbon- 
aceous matter  in  a  covered  earthen  crucible,  hav- 
ing its  bottom  connected  with  an  iron  tube  which 
terminates  over  a  vessel  of  water  situated  beneath 
the  furnace.  The  first  portion  that  parses  over 
contains  cadmium  and  arsenic,  and  m  indicated  by 
what  is  technically  called  the  **  brown  blaze ;"  but 
when  the  metallic  vapor  begins  to  bum  with  a 
bluish  white  fiarae,  or  the  "  bhte  blaze''*  com- 
mences, the  volatilized  metal  is  collected. 

Pur.  Commercial  zinc  is  never  pure.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ix)ndou  Fh.  its  sp.  gr.  is  6*86,  and  it  is 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
fonning  a  colorless  solution.  When  tested  in  a 
Marsh's  apparatus  it  should  yield  no  trace  of  ar- 
senic. The  following  method,  by  which  several 
pounds  of  ciiomicully  pure  zinc  may  be  obtained  in 
about  i  of  an  hour,  will  be  found  very  useful : — 
Melt  the  zinc  of  commerce  in  a  common  crucible, 
and  throw  it  into  a  tolerably  deep  vessel  of  water, 
taking  care  that  the  metal  bo  very  hot  at  the  mo- 
ment of  nmniug.  This  operation  is  not  without  its 
use,  for  the  more  granulated  the  zinc,  the  easier  it 
is  purified.  Dry  the  grains,  and  dispo<«  them  by 
layers  in  a  Hessian  cnicibie  with  one-fourth  of 
their  weight  of  nitrate  of  potash,  using  tbe  precau- 
tion to  place  a  slight  excess  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom.  Cover  the  crucible,  and  secure  tlie  lid. 
then  apply  heat:  a  vivid  deflagration  takes  place 
with  great  disengagement  of  liglit,  after  which  re- 
move the  crucible  from  the  fire,  separate  the  dross 
with  a  tube,  and  lastly,  nm  the  zinc  into  an  ingot 
mould.  This  zinc,  submitted  to  Marsh's  apparatus 
during  entire  days,  has  never  given  any  stain,  and 
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in  Bolutwn  the  most  sensible  reactivcs — such  as 
hydro-solphocyanic  acid — have  never  indicated 
the  least  atom  of  iron.     (Joum.  de  Pharm.) 

Props,,  Uses,  ^c.  Zinc  is  a  bluish  white  metal, 
having  the  sp.  gr.  6*8  to  7*2 ;  tough  when  cold, 
dnctUe  and  malleable  at  from  213°  to  300°,  brittle, 
and  easily  pulverized  at  400° ;  fuses  at  773°, 
(Daniell,)  and  sublimes  unchanged  at  a  white  heat, 
in  close  vessels.  It  is  scarcely  affected  by  expo- 
sure to  air  and  moisture ;  hence  its  general  use  in 
the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of  veaseb  of  capacity, 
tubing,  &c.,  that  require  tightness  and  durability. 
Heated  to  whiteness,  (941°  Daniell,)  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  bums  with  great  brilliancy,  and  is 
converted  into  oxide,  (flowers  of  zinc.)  It  is  very 
soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Zinc  is  used  to 
form  galvanic  plates ;  in  fireworks,  and  in  medi- 
cine. 

Tests.  1.  The  solutions  of  zinc  are  precipitated 
white  by  the  pure  alkalis  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, but  are  completely  rediasolved  by  excess  of 
the  precipitant — %  The  carbonates  of  potassa 
and  soda  give  a  permanent  white  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  zincw — 3.  Hydrosutphurot  of  am- 
monia also  gives  a  white  precipitate,  and  so  does 
sulphureted  hydrogen  when  the  solution  is  quite 
neutral. — I.  Prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  gelatinous 
white,  or  bluish  white  precipitate. 

ZINC,  ACETATE  OF.  Syn,  Zinci  Acetas. 
Prep. — 1.  Dissolve  oxide  of  zinc  in  acetic  acid, 
evaporate  and  crj'stallize. — 3.  Crystallized  sul- 
phate of  zinc  143  parts ;  crystallized  acetate  of 
lead  190  do. ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  water, 
mix,  filter,  evaporate,  and  cr^'stallize.  Tonic, 
antispasmodic,  and  emetic.  Dose.  1  to  2  grs. ; 
as  an  emetic  10  to  30  grs. ;  externally,  2  or  3 
^.  to  water  1  oz.,  as  an  astringent  lotion  or  in- 
jection. 

ZINC,  BROMIDE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  Bro- 
MiDUM.  Prepared  like  the  corresponding  salt  of 
iron.  ^ 

ZINC,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci 
C/ARBONAB.  Prep.  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  another  of  pure  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  For  the  impure  or 
native  carbonate  of  zinc,  {calamina,  carhonas  xinei 
impura,  P.  L.,)  see  Calamine. 

ZINC,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Muriate 
OF  Zinc.  Butter  of  do.  Zinci  Chloriduic. 
Do.  MuRFAa  Prep. — 1.  Evaporate  the  muriatic 
solution  of  zinc  to  dryness,  and  transmit  dry 
muriatic  acid  gas  over  the  residuum,  heated  in  a 
tube.  When  pure,  colorless,  melts  at  212°,  de- 
liquescent, volatilized  at  a  red  heat,  soft,  like 
butter. — 2.  (P.  Cod.)  Zinc  Jxx;  muriatic  acid 
q.  B. ;  diwolve,  add  nitric  acid  ^,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  dissolve  in  water,  and  add  chalk  ^;  m 
24  houre  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Dose. 
1  to  2  gnu  in  scrofula,  epilepsy,  5tc. ;  and  ex- 
ternally as  a  caustic,  or  as  an  astringent  lotion, 
(2  grs,  to  water  fjj.) 

ZINC,  CYAlflfDE  OF.  Syn.  Htdroctan- 
ATR  OF  Zinc.  Ctanuret  of  do.  Zinci  Ctani- 
DUM.  Do.  Cyanurbtum.  Prep.  (M.  Henry.) 
Add  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  another 
of  pure  sulphate  of  zinc ;  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate. Dose,  i  to  1  gr.  twice  a  day,  iu  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  and  other  nervous  afibctions,  heartbuni, 


worms,    Slc,    and    as  a  substitute    for    prussic 
acid. 

ZINC,  FLUORIDE  OF.  A  white  com- 
pound, scarcely  soluble  in  water,  obtained  by 
acting  on  oxide  of  zinc  with  liquid  hydroflnoric 
acid. 

ZINC,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn,  Htoriodatb  or 
Zinc.  Zinci  Iodidum.  Do.  Htdriodas.  Prep» 
(Duflos.)  Iodine  2  parts ;  granulated  zinc  1  do. ; 
water  4  do. ;  proceed  as  for  iodide  of  iron,  only 
employing  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel.  De- 
liquescent 15  grrs.  to  water  f^vj  ;  used  as  a 
collyrium  in  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
(Poulet ;)  3j  to  lard  ^,  as  a  powerful  resolvent  to 
scrofulous  and  other  glandular  swellings ;  robbed 
on  the  part  twice  a  day.  (Ure.) 

ZINC,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  Oxtdum, 
(P.  h.  E.  Sl  D.)  Zinci  Calcinatum.  Nihil 
Aldum.  Lana  Philosopiiica.  Pompholtx.  Flow- 
ers OF  Zinc  Calx  of  do.  Florrs  Zinci.  Calx 
do.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  (pure) 
lb.  j  ;  sesquicarbonato  of  ammonia  ^viss  ;  dissolve 
each  separately  in  6  quarts  of  water,  filter,  mix, 
well  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  and  calcine 
it  for  2  hours  in  a  strong  fire.  **  White,  tasteless, 
entirely  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid  without  ef- 
fervescence ;  and  this  solution  is  not  aflcctcd  by 
nitrate  of  baryta,  but  yields  a  white  precipitate  a 
with  ammonia,  entirely  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant."  (P.  L )  Dose,  5  to  10  grs.,  as  ar 
antispasmodic ;  in  epilepsy,  ^lc  Used  also  as  a 
dusting  powder,  and  to  make  an  ointmeut  It 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead 
in  painting,  than  which  it  covers  better,  but  dries 
slower;  requires  the  addition  of  dried  white 
vitriol.  *,|*  The  last  eight  s}'nonymes  are  usual- 
ly applied  to  the  oxide  procured  by  heating  the 
metal  in  contact  with  air,  but  its  compositioD, 
properties,  and  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
oxide,  P.  L.    See  Flowers  of  Zinc 

ZINC,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  Sul- 
niAs.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Granulated  zinc  Jv ; 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  1  quart ;  disMlve,  filter, 
evaporate  to  a  pellicle,  and  sot  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. 

II.  The  common  sulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce 
frequently  contains  copper,  cadmium,  lead,  iron, 
and  manganese.  By  digesting  its  concentrated 
solution  for  some  time  with  metallic  zinc,  it  may 
be  freed  from  copper,  lead,  and  cadmium,  for 
these  metals  are  all  reduced  and  precipitated  in  a 
metallic  state  ;  or  the  acid  solution  may  be  treated 
with  sulphureted  hydrogen  as  long  as  any  pre- 
cipitate forms.  In  order  to  separate  the  iron, 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution,  by  which 
the  iron  is  converted  into  the  protochloride ;  if 
this  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  length  of 
time,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  oxide  of  iron  (basic 
salt?)  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  powder,  from  which 
the  solution  must  be  filtered.  If  the  sulpliato 
contain  manganese,  which  is  not  ver>'  often  the 
case,  the  solution  must  be  boiled  up  a  few  times 
with  purified  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated. 
{Jour,  fur  prakt.  Chem.) 

Retnarks.  Pure  sulphate  of  zinc  must  alone  be 
used  in  medicine.  The  commercial  sulphate 
{white  copperas,  white  vitriol,  salt  of  vitriol, 
vitriolum  alhum,  sal  vitrjoli,  xincum  vitriolatum, 
^e,,)  m  prepared  by  roaiiing  native  salphurat  of 
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(UtM^)  in  A  rafwbentory  Ainw0«»  lizifiiliiiff 
ttf  caldned  mui,  aiid  eTspoimtiiig  till  tho  Uqaia 
fyam  a  white  MinicryitaUiiie  mMi  on  cooling. 
The  pore  nilphato  k  **  totally  dfanhwl  bj  water, 
and  the  white  precipitate  fonned  bj  aniinimia  ii 
lediaolved  whm  tlie  ammonia  h  added  in  ez« 
oaii.''  (P.  L.)  *<WhBn  niohitionin6watflniB 
boiled  with  a  little  nitzie  aoid,  and  a  eohition  of 
ammonia  io  then  added  till  the  oxide  of  shio  at 
fat  precipitated  ie  all  lediMohed,  no  yellow  pce- 
oipitate  lemaine,  or  a  trace  only,  and  the  eolation 
taeokkrieie."  (P.  E.)  Dom.  As  en  antiqiemodie, 
tonic,  or  expe^orent,  1  to  5  gn. ;  as  en  cewtie, 
10  to  SO  gn. 

ZINKINO.  Copper  and  brue  Temeb  may  be 
eoreied  with  a  finolj  adherent  layer  of  pore 
sbic,  by  boiling  them  m  contact  with  a  lolntion  of 
eUoride  of  sine ;  pore  sine  tominge  being  at  the 
Mme  time  prennt  in  condderBble  exceM  The 
Mme  object  may  be  obtamed  by  meano  of  line, 
and  a  eolation  of  ttd  ammoniac,  or  caoitie  poteae. 
(Boettjger^e  Beitrlge.) 

ZIRCONIA.  Syn,  Oudk  or  ZnoomuM. 
A  white  pulTemlent  earth  dieoovered  in  the 
jugon,  t»r  siroon,  of  Ceylon,  by  Klaprath,  in 
1799,  and  it  hu  anoe  been  fbond  in  the  jecmth. 
To  obtain  it  the  etone  ihonld  be  calcined  and 
thrown  into  cold  water,  to  render  it  friable,  and 
then  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar.  Mix  the 
powder  with  nine  parte  m  pore  potaah,  and  pro- 
ject the  mixture  bv  apoonfuli  into  a  red-hot  cnici- 
ble,  taking  care  that  each  portion  ie  tamd  before 
another  is  added.  Keep  the  whole  in  ft»on,  with 
i|tt  increased  heat,  for  an  hoar  and  a  halt  When 
oold,  break  the  craoible,  separate  its  contents. 


powder,  and  beO  in  water,  to  dissolve  the  alkalL 
Warii  the  faioolidile  part;  dissohre  m  mnxiatie 
add ;  heat  the  sdntton,  that  the  silex  may  fall 
down;  and  precipitate  the  lireonia  by  caostic 
fixed  alkalL  Or  the  airoonia  may  be  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  ex- 
pelled bjr  heat  Ziroonia  has  neither  taste  nor 
odor,  is  bsolable  hi  water,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  aoida  It  is  dkthuraished  from  aU  the  other 
earths,  except  thorina,  by  being  precipitated  when 
any  of  its  neatral  salts  are  boitod  with  a  satarated 
sdntionofsalpliateofpotasn.  It  is  distingnidied 
from  stamina  and  giacina  by  its  salts  being  pre- 
cipitated byHll  the  pare  alkalis,  and  by  being  in- 
soloble  when  they  are  added  m  excess.  The  pre- 
cipitated hydrate  and  carbonate  are  readily  sola- 
UehiacidL 

ZIRCONIUML  The  metallic  base  of  xirconia. 
It  is  obtahied  hf  heatmg  in  a  glass  tube  with  a 
qiirit  lamp,  a  mixtore  of  potasaam,  and  the 
doable  flaofide  of  sirconinm  and  potasaum,  care- 
ftUIy  dried.  The  nodact  mast  be  washed  with 
water,  and  digested  for  some  time  in  dilate  ma- 
riatic  add.  (BerzeUas.)  The  reeattmg  Uack 
powder  is  sirooniam.  It  has  been  bat  very  im- 
perfectly examined. 

ZOONIC  ACID.  A  name  given  by  Berthol- 
let  to  the  acid  liqaid  procared  by  diiAiilation  from 
animal  snbstances.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Th^nard  to  be  merely  acetic  acid. 

ZOOnC  ACID.    (See  PacTsnc  Acm.) 

ZUMIC  ACID.  (Fmm  ^m9>  Uaven.)  The 
add  formed  hi  bread,  and  m  some  other  vegeta- 
Ue  substances,  which  have  ondergone  the  acetous 
fofmentation. 
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